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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  MELBOURNE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  REFORMERS,  CONSIDERED. 


Wit  at  a brave,  united,  hopeful  party  we  Re- 
formers were  about  this  time  five  years,  when, 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Dick  the 
Dustman,  we  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  shouting 
at  our  gatherings,  and  volleying  through  our 
journals — “ Down  with  the  Tories  !”  “ Out  with 
Peel !” — Down  he  went ; and  from  that  day 
the  Tories  may  fairly  date  the  sure  if  gradual 
rise  of  their  party  from  the  shock  and  recoil  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which,  it  had  been  imagined, 
had  for  ever  extinguished  them  as  a ruling  fac- 
tion. Blessed  Ministers  have  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  been  to  them.  We  had 
previously  got  rid  of  Earl  Grey.  He  had  done 
his  work,  and  was  praised  and  honoured  ; but  he 
was  not  The  Man  for  the  Time  ; and  the  Radicals 
wished  him  all  happiness,  under  his  laurels. 
We  had  also  lost  of  Lord  Althorpe : and,  as 
for  Lord  Brougham,  he  was  not  lost ; he  was 
only  under  a cloud  for  a season,  to  please  the 
Court:  we  should  see  him  in  office  again;  and,  at 
all  events,  he  was  at  his  post,  though  in  a private 
station  ; and  we  had  obtained  “ The  Best  Govern- 
ment this  country  ever  had  !”  It  surely  must 
be  60 — for  those  who,  all  along,  carped  at  Karl 
Grey’s  Administration,  first  began  in  April,  1835, 
in  the  month  of  the  cuckoo’s  appearance,  to 
swear  it,  and  are  still  repeating  the  cuckoo 
note.  If  not  the  very  best  imaginable  Govern- 
ment, then,  it  was  the  best  obtainable,  or  for  which 
the  country  was  ripe.  We  had  got,  in  place  of 
an  honourable  and  upright,  though  highly  aris- 
tocratic Premier,  a fast-and-loose  slipshod  dis- 
ciple of  the  Canning  school.  Lord  Melbourne 
namely,  who,  as  an  anti-reformer,  had  made 
whatever  reputation  for  statesmanship  he  had  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Radicals  or  to  any  other 
party.  We  cannot  charge  the  Radicals,  as  a 
party,  with  ever  entertaining  any  firm  or  well- 
defined  expectations  of  improvement  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Melbourne  beyond  that  of  Earl 
Grey ; and  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  to  be  for  ever  excluded — that  he 
had  been  perfidiously  betrayed,  and,  through  him, 
the  popular  cause,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
no.  lxxiii. — VOL.  vn. 


of  the  course  which  Melbourne  and  Russell  were 
to  follow.  Their  barker*  gave  out  Lord  Mel- 
bourne as  a most  liberal  and  enlightened  man : 
and  had  he  not,  for  a colleague,  Lord  John 
Russell ; a Whig  of  the  purest  breed,  whose  pedi- 
gree might  be  traced  up  to  the  reign  of  Harry 
VIII.,  and  who  was  putative  father  of  the  Bill, 
though  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only  one  of 
the  assistant  accoucheurs  ; and  had,  moreover, 
attempted  to  strangle  the  hopeful  infant,  or  at 
least  to  pinch  and  mutilate  it  in  the  birth. 

The  most  sceptical,  and  the  least  sanguine, 
still  fancied  that  something  might  be  gained  for 
the  people  in  the  strife  of  the  two  factions  ; 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  if  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
were  found  opposed  to  Radical  principles,  they 
might  surely  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  to 
their  own  measures.  There  were,  at  least, 
the  Appropriation  principle ; equal  Justice  to 
Ireland  ; Church  Reform ; the  Improvement 
of  the  Reform  Bill ; and,  instead  of  Finality, 
then  carefully  concealed,  moderate  Progression. 
Public  spirit  would  be  kept  alive  and  fostered 
by  a Liberal  Government,  and  we  should 
witness  the  speedy  redress  of  many  practical 
grievances — such  as  tithes,  pensions,  jobbing  in  all 
departments,  and  the  enormous  revenues  of  the 
bishops.  But,  above  all,  the  Appropriation  prin- 
ciple ! was  not  that  of  itself  something  worth 
contending  for  ? It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  the 
vague,  illusive,  or  deceptive  fancies  which  the 
People  were  incited  to  indulge  at  that  period, 
when  crumbs  of  promise  fell  in  everyquarter,from 
Whig  noblemen's  tables,  for  their  refreshment  ; 
and  when  Radical  Lords  pampered  them  with 
“ lion’s  marrow.”  If  the  Ministers  did  not  di- 
rectly commit  themselves  to  a great  deal,  was 
not  their  hostility  to  the  Tories  a pledge  in  itself 
of  their  liberality?  It  was  not  then  considered 
that  their  hostility  was  not  to  Tory  principles, 
but  to  Tory  placemen.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
shortly  before,  declared  at  Tamworth,  when 
speakingof  the  publicconfidence  which  hedeemed 
requisite  for  the  support  of  his  government:— 
n I have  the  firmest  conviction  that  that  confi- 
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dence  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other  course 
than  that  of  frank  and  explicit  declarations  of 
principles ; that  vague  and  unmeaning  profes- 
sions of  popular  opinions  may  quiet  distrust  for 
a time,  may  influence  this  or  that  election,  but 
that  such  professions  must  ultimately  and 
signally  fail,  if,  being  made,  they  are  not  ad- 
hered to."  If  a Tory  saw  thus  clearly,  what  were 
we  not  to  expect  from  Liberal  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  read  the  spirit  of  the  times  so  much  better ! 
Not  more  than  we  found  honourably  and  coura- 
geously realized,  when,  as  his  faithful  Examiner 
proudly  said,  “ he  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast,"  in  the  following  declarations  which  we 
find  recorded,  as  they  merit,  in  capital  letters 
in  that  print : — “ To  the  principlb  op  appro- 
priation I AM  PLEDOED,  AND  TO  IT  I AM  DETER- 
MINED to  adhere,"  and  so  forth ; for  we  shall 
neither  tire  the  reader’s  patience,  nor  exhaust 
our  printer's  types,  upon  a thing  so  utterly 
worthless  as  this  honourable  Premier’s  pledges. 

From  his  accession  to  office,  we  went  on  from 
one  session  to  another,  hope  waxing  fainter, 
where  it  had  been  the  most  sanguinely  enter- 
tained, and  delusion  becoming  more  difficult. 

The  belief  that  the  Administration  would  ad- 
here to  their  own  principles,  however  they  might 
dexterously  manage  to  give  the  go-by  to  our’s, 
was  not  merely  a hope,  but  an  absolute  assur- 
ance. The  people  of  England  were  not  then 
prepared,  even  by  their  experience  of  the  worst 
Tory  governments  the  country  had  ever  seen, 
fur  the  dishonourable  course  into  which  the  sheer 
love  of  place  sunk  (>  the  best  Ministry  this  coun- 
try ever  had."  As  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers 
waxed  fainter,  the  promises  of  the  mouth-pieces 
of  the  Government  became  more  vehement. 
Little  might  have  been  done  in  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  session  ; but  were  there  not  com- 
bined against  the  Administration  the  factious 
Tories,  the  hostile  Peers,  and  the  unfavourable 
Court.  There  was  no  whisper  of  cowardice  or 
disinclination.  The  Whig  oracles  and  their 
newspapers  knew  the  private  opinions  of  our 
Liberal  rulers  much  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves. They  might  be  speaking  as  if  they  meant 
to  check  public  spirit,  and  to  discredit  Reform : 
but  this  was  all  make-believe.  The  straight- 
forward Radicals — they  were  not  yet  Tory-Ra- 
dicals — could  no  longer  conceal  their  fears  and 
suspicions; — they  became  like  Justice  Shallow, 
when  alarmed  about  the  thousand  pounds  out  of 
which  Falstaff  had  cozened  him  : — “ Fear  not,” 
said  “the  enormous  liar “they  must  seem  thus 
to  the  world : fear  not  your  advancement ; these 
be  the  men  that  yet  shall  make  you  great — what 
you  heard  was  but  a colour.” 

The  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Stroud 
against  the  Ballot,  and  bis  Finality  speeches, 
reiterated  till  his  oratory  was  thrown  away,  as 
no  true  Reformer  longer  doubted  his  sincerity 
on  that  head,  were  something  more  than  a colour ; 
but  there  was  grace  and  pardon  for  these  rash 
and  ill-timed  declarations  ; there  was  indulgence 
for  bad  faith,  principles  abandoned,  pledges 
broken,  utter  contempt  poured  upon  the  People, 


and  the  meanest  submission  shown  to  those 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  their  deadly 
enemies ; — for  what  would  not  wise  Radicals  sa- 
crifice rather  than  injure  the  popular  cause  by 
withdrawing  their  support  from  a Government 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  still  “ the  best 
the  country  had  ever  seen."  It  was  now  allowed 
that  the  Ministry  might  have  erred ; but  the 
evil  was  in  their  position,  not  in  their  nature. 
Upon  this  the  Radicals  differed  among  them- 
selves, and  then  Tory-Radicals  were  first  heard 
of  in  the  land.  The  leading  distinction  of  this 
numerous  section  of  the  Radicals,  represented  in 
Parliament  by,  among  others,  such  members  ns 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  Warburton,  Mr  Grote,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth,  is  the  tenet,  that  there  is  little 
essential  difference  of  principle  between  the  two 
great  factions  which  have  hitherto  alternately 
ruled  this  country  for  the  general  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class,  and  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  party  that  chanced  to  be  in  place  ; the  main 
distinction  being  the  broad  and  well-defined  one 
of  ins  and  outs.  Had  Bentham  been  alive  at  thie 
day,  he  would  have  been  what  is  nicknamed  aTory- 
Radical.  We  could  have  augured  as  much 
of  some  of  his  professing  disciples ; but  there 
is  no  calculating  upon  the  possibilities  of  jour- 
nalism. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that,  to  a man  holding 
purely  Radical  principles,  there  never  could  have 
been  much  perceptible  difference  in  principle 
between  a Whig  of  the  old  school  and  the  mo- 
dernized Tory  or  Conservative.  Both  alike  see 
in  the  Constitution  the  very  perfection  of  civil 
polity, — the  Whigs  admiring  it  the  most,  as  their 
party  were  its  improvers  at  the  Revolution.  The 
creed  of  both  includes  the  same  House  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  with  all  its  irrational  privi- 
leges ; the  same  endowed  State  Church,  the  same 
privileged  landed  order ; from  which  three 
great  blessings  with  which  this  country  is  blessed, 
flow  nearly  all  those  abuses  which  the  Radicals 
wish  to  extirpate.  Looking  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  parties,  little  distinction  is  visible  to  the 
Radical,  save  the  choice  of  the  stimulants  needed 
to  rouse  and  animate  the  People  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  or  Tories  for  place  j 
and  to  the  position  of  the  Whigs,  ns  outs,  during 
the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  his  immediate 
successor.  To  Whig  Opposition  the  People  owe 
much  more  of  the  little  obtained,  than  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  or  to  their  enlightened 
and  disinterested  love  of  freedom.  We  may  be 
uncharitable ; and  the  fact  does  not,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Whigs  in  Opposition,  admit  of  the  proof 
which  becomes  glaring  and  incontrovertible  in 
the  case  of  the  Melbourne  Whigs ; for  they  have 
held  power  for  three  Parliaments,  and  demon, 
strated  to  every  man's  satisfaction  the  use  they 
wish  to  make  of  it. 

The  Whigs,  as  a party,  have  one  marked  cha- 
racteristic— the  adoption  and  exaggeration  of 
everything,  when  in  power,  that  they  had  railed 
against  the  most  violently  when  in  opposition. 
But  when  in  opposition,  their  railings  were  gene- 
rally upon  the  right  side,  and  kept  the  People 
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awake,  for  which,  among  other  reason,  we  wish 
to  see  them  railing  again. 

To  the  Whigs,  the  pure,  old,  Revolution  Whigs, 
we  owe  the  Septennial  Act;  but,  in  place,  the 
Whigs  are  strenuous  opposers  of  Triennial  Par- 
liaments ; not  all  of  them  now,  indeed — it  is  not 
convenient.  Mr  Macaulay  is  quinquennial. 

There  have  been  often  seen,  in  the  Whig  party, 
men  of  fine  intellect  and  generous  feelings,  whose 
sentiments  as  well  as  position  made  them,  if  not 
enlightened  lovers  of  freedom,  not  Benthamites, 
not  Radicals,  yet  haters  of  bigotry  and  ty- 
ranny. There  have  also  been  among  the  Whig9 
many  men  useful  in  their  generation ; your 
proud,  obstinate,  partisan,  aristocratic  Whigs, 
who,  chiefly  because  Canning  and  Wellington  said 
the  country  should  have  no  Reform,  swore  that  it 
should  have  Reform.  We  have  respect  for  both 
these  orders  of  Whig  patriots.  Compared  with 
the  most  laggard,  aristocratic,  and  conservative 
Whig  statesmen  of  former  periods — the  great  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  taken  into  account — our 
precious  Whig  Ministers  are  not  to  be  named, 
even  although  they  had  been  found  energe- 
tic and  honest  so  far  as  their  declarations  went. 
But  if  there  never  was  in  principle  any  very 
mighty  difference  between  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  privileged  class  has  been  divided,  when 
the  cause  of  the  People  alone,  unmixed  with  their 
own  party  interests,  put  them  to  the  proof,  there  is 
now  none  worth  contending  about.  By  their 
shuffling  practices  and  actual  perfidy,  they  have 
now  forfeited  all  they  possessed  in  the  alleged 
liberality  of  their  creed.  An  open  foe  is  ever  to  be 
preferred  to  a traitorous  friend. 

A great  majority  of  the  principles,  feelings, 
and  practices,  for  which  Radicals  condemn  the 
Tories,  are,  thus,  seen  in  full  vigour  among  the 
Whigs,  and  especially  in  the  Members  of  the  pre. 
sent  Cabinet.  The  nearly  perfect  assimilation  of 
the  parties,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  it  is 
easy  to  discover, — the  difficulty  being  to  ascertain 
such  nice  and  subtle  points  as  those  in  which  they 
differ.  Their  creed  is  one — “ Church  and  State, 
and  their  ineffable  Union” — “ The  Constitution 
and  its  Balances.”  If  there  be  any  difference,  the 
Whigs,  as  we  remarked,  are  more  worshipful  of 
that  perfection  of  wisdom,  the  glorious  British  Con- 
stitution, in  the  abstract ; while  the  Tories,  car- 
ing less  about  its  parchment  and  black-letter, 
and  statute-book  perfection,  were,  in  their  day, 
enraptured  with  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
thing  worked  for  their  advantage.  If  the  Whig 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  were  to  remain  in 
placebuthalf  as  long  as  the  Tories  of  George  III., 
the  British  world  would  witness  an  entiro  revolu- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  parties.  The  Tories 
would  become  intense  admirers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1688,  and  be  discontented  with  its  work- 
ings in  Whig  hands. — Which  of  the  parties  dif- 
fers the  farthest  from  the  Radicals  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ; but  we  may  affirm  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  conforming  Conservative,  is,  at  least,  as 
Liberal  in  principle  as  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Finality  Whig.  We  could  bring  forward  many 
facta  to  prove  that,  in  the  matters  which  we  have. 


almost  at  random,  selected,  the  Whigs  have 
equalled,  if  not  outdone  the  worst  Tories  of  the 
worst  times,  since  the  Revolution  ; and  that  they 
differ  as  widely  from  the  Radicals,  and  more  in- 
veterately.  They  cannot  forgive  us,  because  we 
will  not  consent  to  be  tamely  cheated  by  them. 
It  is  so  natural  for  some  men  to  hate  those  they 
have  betrayed  and  injured! — We  come  to  the 
points  of  agreement  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell. 

I.  The  Whigs,  as  a party,  denounce  the  Bal- 
lot quite  as  determinedly  as  the  Tories  do  ; 
among  whom  Ballot  has  already  one  or  two 
distinguished  converts.  Ballot,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  well  knows,  is  a slippery,  two-edged 
weapon.  It  might  serve  him  for  one  election, 
but  might  be  turned  against  him  in  the  next. 
It  is  not  the  instrument  of  party,  but  of  good 
government;  and  hence  Whigs  and  Tories  dread 
und  hate  it  alike. 

II.  The  Whig  Ministers  maintain  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house  of  hereditary  wisdom,  with  all 
its  glaring  abuses,  as  strenuously  as  do  the 
Tories,  and  of  late  more  fulsomely.  Down  to  their 
lowest  ranks  they  do  this  ; Mr  Macaulay  and  Mr 
Sheil  as  warmly  as  Lord  John  Russell.  When 
the  Peers,  for  a second  time,  ignominiously  threw 
out  the  bill  for  giving  his  countrymen  the  same 
municipal  rights  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
Mr  Sheil  magnanimously  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exclaim — “ 1 want  no  organic  change.” 
That  is  quite  true,  and  neither  do  the  Tories.* 

III.  The  Whigs,  save  in  a few  trivial  and  se- 
condary points — small  and  peddling  twopenny-far- 
thing matters — are  as  devoted  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  the  enormity  which  goes 
by  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  as  the  Peel  and 
Wellington  Tories.  Witness  their  whole  course 
of  policy,  which,  in  Church  Reform,  has  been 
nearly  a juggle, — and  their  vilest  juggle.  Loak 
at  their  Irish  Tithe  Bill ; at  their  delicate 
treatment  of  the  Bishops’  revenues,  about  which 
our  Liberal,  but  orthodox  and  piou9  Premier, 
Lord  Melbourne,  made  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
speeches  he  ever  delivered  in  Parliament.  We 
must,  on  this  point,  give  even  the  high-flying 
Tories  infinite  credit  for  superior  honesty  : they 
may  be  bigots ; but  they  generally,  as  a party, 
believe  what  they  say. 

IV.  The  real  improvement  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot— 
the  great  measures  of  the  Radicals — is  as  de- 
cidedly opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  the  Tories,  and, 
from  their  being  in  office,  much  more  effectually. 
The  late  accession  of  Mr  Macaulay,  and  person- 
ages of  his  weight,  to  the  Cabinet,  we  deem  a very 
small  advantage.  They  are  kittens  that  dare  not 
cry  “ mew,”  if  their  chiefs  disapprove.  Mr 
Macaulay  is  now  favourable,  it  is  thought,  to 
the  Ballot  ; but  it  was  known  and  believed  ten 
years  since,  from  his  own  declarations,  corro- 
lorated  by  his  subsequent  declarations  at  the 

• The  Examiner  newspaper,  in  an  unhappy  but  pro- 
bably repented  joke,  suggested  that  Mr  Shiel  might  hope 
to  be  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  tbe  title  of  Baron 
Balliuacruzy.  ■ 
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Grey  dinner,  that  a man  of  more  weight,  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  was  a convert  to  Ballot.  Young 
converts  are  proverbially  zealous ; but  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  the  Radical,  as  he  then  professed  to 
he,  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is 
a sample  of  the  effects  of  converting  a patriot 
into  a placeman.  The  Ministry  have  not  only 
damped  the  spiritof  improvement  among  the  Peo- 
ple, but  they  have  lowered  and  destroyed  all  con- 
fidence in  Liberal  men  in  office.  One  by  one,  they 
are  nipping  away  the  young  Statesmen  of  the  Libe- 
ral party,  to  convert  them  into  tools  or  scourges. 

V.  But,  on  the  Ballot  question,  there  is  this 
small  gain : there  is  a loophole  left  for  young 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  may  have  tender 
consciences  and  Radical  constituencies  to  please. 
Lord  Howick  blabbed  about  this  compact.  We 
like  blabbers  ; they  permit  warning  facts  to 
escape ; and,  though  guilty  of  the  black  and  un- 
pardonable crime  of  being  found  out,  they  are 
generally  honester  men  than  their  confederates. 
Lord  John  Russell  never  blabs  till  he  seems 
to  have  weighed  the  prudence  of  hazarding  in- 
discreet declarations.  He  haj  then  the  further 
advantage  of  killing  two  dogs  with  one  stone  ; of 
affirming  his  opinions,  and  fishing  up  the  praise 
of  “candid  and  manly*  conduct."  We  are  pro- 
found admirers  of  Lord  John's  candour.  It  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  courage. 

VI.  The  Whig  Ministry  are  as  profligate  in 
the  needless  expenditure,  and  absolute  waste  of 
the  public  money — as  subservient  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court,  and  those  supposed  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign,  which  are  to  be  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a tax-ridden  impoverished  people,  as 
the  most  sycophantic  Ministry  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  the  Georges.  Look  to  the  Civil 
List  ef  the  young  Queen — to  the  lavish  provision 
for  the  connexions  and  favourites  of  the  Crown 
— the  delicate  handling  of  aristocratic  pensions, 
which,  when  Mr  Harvey  forced  on  the  discus- 
sion, it  was  such  vast  merit  to  entertain  in  any 
shape. — On  all  financial  affairs,  the  future  will 
be  as  the  past.  The  Peers  are  comparatively  guilt- 
less of  those  things  which  the  Whig  Ministers  pro- 
pose, and  which  the  Reformed  Commons  sanction. 

VII.  The  Whig  Ministry,  their  position  and 
their  professions  considered,  have  been  more 
meanly  submissive  to  the  Upper  House  than  the 
Tories  would  have  been.  What  good  measures 
a Tory  Ministry  did  prepare,  it  would  neither 
have  pared,  compromised,  nor  abandoned  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Peers.  Whig  pusillanimity  has 
taught  the  wanton  Lords  to  find  amusement  in 
kicking  out  their  measures. 

VIII.  As  to  the  improvement  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  by  the  abolition  of  Lord  Chandos’  clause, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  rate-paying  clause, 
which,  of  itself,  would  practically  have  widened  the 
Liberal  constituencies — “No,”  said  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  the  opposition  benches,  and  “No,  no!'' 

• We  begin  to  think,  though  wt  have  never  seen  the 
original,  that,  not  Mrs  Austin’s,  but  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer’s translation  of  a celebrated  passage  in  Von 
Raumer  was  the  true  one  ; and  that “ a cunning-looking 
little  man,"  applied  to  Lord  John,  must  be  the  honest  Ger- 
man’s real  meaning. 


rejoined  the  Finality  Lord,  emphatically,  from 
the  Treasury  benches  ; “ it  is  a principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  voters  should  pay  rates."  It  was 
a principle  of  the  Constitution,  Lord  John,  that 
voters  should  pay  taxes;  and  happy  were  England 
were  its  taxes  still  all  direct  taxes,  and  confined 
to  rates.  It  is  a principle  of  the  Constitution, 
though  never  yet  a practice  of  it,  that  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparable  qualities.  It 
was  a principle  affirmed  by  Earl  Grey,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  meant  to  supplant  Nomina- 
tion by  Representation.  But  our  Finality  ruler 
fancies,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say,  (with  the 
genuine  old  Tories,)  that  lordly  and  landed 
Nomination  is  only  a proper  and  needful  qualifier 
of  that  popular,  self-willed  Rogue,  Representa- 
tion, who  might  otherwise  run  riot,  even  in  the 
fetters  of  the  Bill,  and  obstruct  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property  in  the  national  assemblies. 
As  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  property,  Whigs 
and  Tories  are  at  one.  Their  legitimate  means 
illegitimate. 

IX.  The  Whigs,  in  their  limited  reign,  have 
been  as  arrant  jobbers  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  all  sorts  of  patronage,  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  handB,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
strengthening  themselves  in  place,  ns  ever  were 
the  Tories.  If  some  of  their  clamorous  adherents 
are  discontented  on  this  score,  and  grumble  to 
see  even  a farthing  roll  or  a minnow  go  past 
themselves,  we  would  beg  their  patience.  Such 
things  are  rare  ; and  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The 
sop  is  not  thrown  to  Cerberus  without  a purpose 
pointing  homeward.  The  era  of  rank  jobs  was 
past  before  the  Whigs  came  into  place.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  of  Reformers 
in  this  department.  He  might  be  liberal  in  the 
pay  and  rations  of  his  regular  troops  ; but  he 
was  disposed  to  he  searching  and  severe  with 
the  chaplains  and  the  commissariat.  That  we 
should  have  had  less  jobbing,  less  nepotism,  and 
le3s  abuse  of  patronage,  for  party  purposes,  under 
the  Tories,  for  these  last  seven  years,  is  our  be- 
lief.— It  is  hardly  denied  by  the  Treasury  organs, 
when  they  are  pressed,  that  the  Tories,  as  they 
had  the  power,  might  have  had  the  wisdom  or 
policy  to  bribe  the  Reformers,  and  to  win  golden 
opinions  by  a few  popular  measures  of  a practical 
and  administrative  kind.  But  as  to  “great  mea- 
sures," “ sweeping  organic  changes,"  when  would 
the  Tories  yield  these?  Havetho  Whigs  doneso? 
Have  they  shewn  any  disinterested  inclination  in 
that  direction  ? Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
trifled  with,  until  they  have  almost  quenched  pub- 
lic spirit  among  the  existing  race  of  calm  and  ra- 
tional Reformers,  and  prepared  the  People  for 
Tory  sway  ? They  can  neither  extinguish  Truth 
nor  arrest  Thought.  But  they  have  tried,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  we  do  not  now  inquire,  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  Reform.  They  have  divided  the 
Reformers,  so  cordially  united  during  the  Reform- 
Bill  crisis,  that,  under  wise  and  enlightened  direc- 
tion, they  had  strength  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try:— divided  them  into  conflicting  or  hostile  sec- 
tions, They  have  taught  the  once  cowed  Tories 
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to  laugh  at  the  hundred  thousands  of  Birming- 
ham, who,  if  formidable  at  all,  are  the  most  for- 
midable to  their  old  friends  the  Whigs.  The 
masses  they  have  converted  into  violentChartists; 
the  moderate  independent  Whigs  of  the  middle 
class,  into  Conservatives;  some  flaming  Reformers 
they  have  corrupted  into  party  hacks,  hirelings, 
and  expectants;  whilst  many  honest  Liberals  have 
become'either  sullen  or  apathetic,  astheirtempera- 
ment  led.  So  foully  cheated,  they  have  lost  all 
faith  in  public  men,  and  almost  in  public  virtue. 

There  are  Radicals  of  another  description, 
who,  indifferent  alike  to  party  signs  and  watch- 
words, to  Whigs  or  Tories  as  they  exist,  hoping  no- 
thing from  imbecility  and  trickery  added  to  princi- 
ples directly  opposed  to  whatever  they  hold  most 
precious,  keep  aloof  from  both — waiting  the 
formation  of  a national  party  on  a new  basis,  and 
looking  for  the  nucleus  of  such  a party  to  a liberal 
Parliamentary  Opposition.  — So  completely  has 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  ripened  the  nation  for 
Tory  8 way,  that  we  are  sometimes  afraid  the  safe 
season  for  Whig  opposition  may  be  past,  and  that 
King  Log,  with  his  stupid  cunning,  may  now  be 
safer  than  King  Stork,  with  beak  fresh-whetted, 
and  the  pared  claws  again  grown.  The  latent 
spirit  of  the  People  rebukes  this  fear.  The 
timidity  of  the  Tory  party,  or  their  ultra  caution, 
gives  us  courage.  Let  us  have  them  for  their 
brief  day,  while  tolerably  prudent  and  modest.  The 
Whigs  have  already  done  much  to  make  them 
rampant ; and  that  the  Tories  are  still  somewhat 
reluctant  to  take  office,  affords  a reason  for  de- 
siring to  see  them  in  the  places  which  the  Whigs 
retain  at  the  price  of  all  that  even  venal  states- 
men have  hitherto  affected  to  prize— of  honour, 
consistency,  principle,  solemn  pledges.  What 
have  those  self-convicted,  self-condemned  Minis- 
ters dune  to  redeem  themselves  with  the  Reform- 
ers, since  they  themselves  advised  the  Queen  to 
send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 

The  lamentable  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  violence  of  the  Chartists,  the  bitter  hate  and 
jealousy  which  have  taken  place  of  the  cordial  and 
harmonious  sentiments  prevalent  among  Reform- 
ers of  the  middle  and  the  working  classes  only 
four  years  back,  their  distrust  of  each  other,  and 
of  all  public  men,  w#  owe  entirely  to  the  course 
followed  by  the  Government, — to  Melbourne 
swagger,  which  did  not  conceal  a double-mean- 
ing,— and  to  Russell  trickery.  There  were  no 
Chartists,  even  in  name,  for  months  after  the 
accession  of  the  Queen  : they  are  the  immediate 
growth  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  anti-reform  de- 
clarations at  different  times,  and  the  concurrent 
tergiversation  of  our  “ great  leaders"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign.  The  Whig  organs,  and  Mr 
Macaulay’s  Certificate  to  character,  boast  that 
the  Government  have  laid  Swing ; which  happens 
to  be  a mistake : but  were  it  true,  they  have 
conjured  up  a spirit  that,  unless  we  are  de- 
ceived, they  will  find  far  more  difficult  to 
lay.  That  the  Radicals  who  are  physical- 
force  Chartists  have  been  made  such  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and,  in  particular,  by 
the  tricky  policy  of  the  “ candid"  Lord  John, 


is  proved  by  their  own  oracles ; though  it  required 
no  oracle  to  foresee  Chartist  violence  as  the 
natural  result  of  Whig  deception.  Until  tho  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  gave  the  Whigs  the 
Court,  and  enabled  them  openly  to  spurn  the 
ladder  by  which  they  had  climbed  to  power. 
Lord  John  Russell  occasionally  coquetted  be- 
hind the  flimsy  veil  which  he  then  threw  fairly 
aside,  telling  the  people,  in  as  many  words,  that 
they  had  been  deluded,  cheated,  mocked,  by  him, 
and  his  colleagues,  and  party.  Neither  the  asser- 
tions of  “ Tory-Radicals,"  nor  yet  those  of 
Tories,  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  this  fact 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  by  Mr  Macaulay. 
We,  however,  commend  to  their  attention,  the 
opinion  of  an  humbler,  though  equally  zealous 
fellow -labourer  in  the  Ministerial  cause.  In 
the  Examiner  newspaper  of  4th  November,  1838, 
they  will  find  these  true,  if  ill-advised  words — • 
“ The  Chartist  agitation  in  England,  is  evidence 
of  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of  the  finality  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  Universal-Suffrage  agitation 
rose,  in  almost  instant  reply  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell’s argument,  that  the  Bqllot  must  be  refused 
lest  Universal  Suffrage  be  demanded."  The 
hasty,  foolish,  and  peremptory,  if  conscientious 
declarations  of  the  Duke  of  W ellington  against 
all  Reform,  lent,  beyond  a doubt,  great  additional 
force  to  the  Reform  movement ; and  it  is  as  un- 
questionable that  the  arrogant,  irritating,  and, 
everything  considered,  insulting  declarations  of 
those  in  whom  the  People  had  placed  confidence, 
led,  step  by  step,  from  the  sudden  and  peremp- 
tory demand  of  their  elective  rights  by  the  un- 
franchised, to  the  Chartist  tumults.  They  may 
have  had  foolish  and  wicked  leaders  ; self-seek- 
ing men,  very  much  like  other  place-and- power 
hunters ; but  The  Examiner  states  the  true 
original  cause  of  the  late  fierce  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar discontent.  For  a series  of  years  the  People 
had  been  deluded  and  amused  with  words — words. 
The  tub  was  thrown  out  to  the  whale  by  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  crew ; and  the  honourable  captains 
chuckled  in  their  sleeves  to  see  how  the  poor  be- 
wildered monster  foolishly  sported  with  the  bait. 
The  multitude  had  been  cajoled,  flattered,  fed, 
and  pampered  on  that  “ lion's  marrow,"  which,  if 
Rweet  in  the  mouth,  became  bitter  in  the  belly. 
About  a year  before  the  period  we  have  alluded 
to,  when  there  was  only  the  famous  epistle  to 
Stroud  upon  which  to  found  a specific  charge, 
we  find  the  same  advocate  and  admirer  of  “ Tho 
best  Ministry  the  country  ever  had,"  allowing 
another  morsel  of  truth  to  escape — probably 
after  some  lost  election “ Lord  John  Russell 
has  now  had  time  to  see  the  working  of  his 
declaration  against  every  further  change  in  the 
electoral  system ; and  has  he  found  that  it  has 
damped  the  spirit  of  the  Radicals,  or  lowered 
their  demands  ? On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  a 
violent  impulse  to  Radicalism,  and  provoked  some 
men,  before  moderate,  into  extreme  principles.” 
The  Examiner  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  do  not  then 
materially  differ  about  the  causes  of  Radical  dis- 
content and  Chartist  violence.  The  latter  attri- 
butes them  to  the  encouragement— the  former 
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to  the  unwise  check — the  " Vandal  declarations/' 
the  “ mean  and  mischievous”  speeches,  of  the 
Ministers.  Mr  Macaulay,  as  we  have  incident- 
ally noticed,  taunts  the  Tories  with  the  free 
reign  of  Captain  Swing  in  their  time : — indeed  it 
is  a common  topic  with  the  Ministerial  advocates. 
But  is  it  then  certain,  though  General  Fear- 
gus  wag  unexpectedly  born  an  Herculean  infant, 
that  Swing  is  dead  and  buried,  and  that  ho  will 
not  rise  again  to  scare  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ? 
We  bear  of  his  ghost  appearing  every  now  and 
then,  seen  by  the  fitful  glimpses  of  flaming  ricks  in 
Sussex  and  Essex.  So  perfectly  does  Lord  Mel- 
bourne believe  in  the  possible  resurrection  of 
Swing,  that  he  brought  in  a bill,  renewing  the 
abolished  monstrosity  of  man-traps  and  spring- 
guns,  for  the  protection  of  rick-yards. 

Sincere  Reformers,  lovers  of  their  country — 
inflexible  in  their  principles,  and  in  spirit  peace- 
ful, though  diligent  in  using  every  possible  means 
to  advance  their  principles — can  more  easily 
forgive  the  iniquities  to  which  The  Examiner 
points,  than  that  worse  consequence,  the  inter- 
nal divisions  and  dissensions  sown  among  the 
Radicals,  by  the  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  estranged  the  People  from 
their  be6t  friends,  and  brought  suspicion  on 
those  who  were  the  most  worthy  of  the  popular 
confidence.  They  have  lessened  and  injured 
every  Liberal  roan  who  has  compromised  himself 
by  supporting  them.  The  Earl  of  Durham  is 
one  flagrant  instance,  and  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  another,  of  this  being  done,  as  it  would 
appear,  systematically.  But  aristocratic  instances 
are  of  less  moment.  They  have  lowered  the  useful 
influence  of  O’Connell,  even  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  Mr  Hume,  among  others,  in  too  long  at- 
tempting to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
popular  cause,  has,  for  the  moment,  injured  his 
own  bard-earned  and  well-deserved  reputation. 

We  have  been  led  away  from  the  points  of  Whig 
and  Tory  agreement  in  principle,  and,  when 
in  office,  sameness  of  practice.  The  Whigs  are 
•supposed  to  be  less  bigoted  to  the  Church.  This 
would  be  more  easily  settled  if  we  knew  which 
party  enjoys  most  Church  patronage,  nnd  draws 
most  tithe.  Lord  Stanley  is  a vehement  friend 
of  the  Church,  and  he  will  speedily  enjoy  the 
,£16,000  a-year  of  patronage  which  his  family  hold 
in  connexion  with  the  Establishment.  If  Lord 
John  Russell  has  one  atom  of  sterling  liberality 
of  opinion  in  his  composition,  it  is  on  Church 
questions;  and  his  family  originally  derived  their 
princely  estates  and  revenues  from  confiscated 
Church  property — the  property  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church — which,  with  all  Church  property 
whatsoever,  Lord  John  professes  to  consider  pub- 
lic property.  Even  trifles  of  this  sublunary  sort 
may  give  a bias  to  the  opinions  of  statesmen 
not  yet  altogether  sublimated,  though  already 
canonized  by  their  party.  To  the  Whig  party, 
then  the  dominant  one,  the  Irish  Catholics 
owed  nearly  all  their  cruel  penal  laws,  which 
the  Tories  opposed.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  Whigs,  long  excluded  from  office,  became 
the  strenuous  advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 


tion, which  then  the  Tories  opposed  in  turn. 
And  it  so  chanced,  that  the  Tories  at  last 
carried  Emancipation  in  the  face  of  King,  Lords, 
Orangemen,  and  many  of  the  high-flying  of 
their  own  party.  It  also  happened  that  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Dissenters’  Marriage  Bill 
was  obtained  ; and  the  Dissenters  professed  to  be 
contented  with  it.  We  do  not  wonder  and  adore 
at  such  measures  being  granted  by  either  of  the 
parties,  but  rather  at  the  insolent  injustice  by 
which  they  are  withheld  ; and  only  remark,  that 
Whigs  and  Tories,  the  more  closely  we  view 
them,  appear  the  more  alike.  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was  nominally  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but,  in  reality,  forced  by  the  union  of  the  Irish 
Catholics, — as  was  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  union 
of  the  British  Reformers  ; accidental  party  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  their  party  interests, 
making  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  unwilling  agent  in 
the  one  case,  and  Earl  Grey  the  noble  boon- 
bestower  in  the  other.  Let  each  take  the  praise 
of  his  party,  while  we  draw  the  true  inference, — 
namely,  that  nothing  will  be  obtained  gratuitously 
from  either.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministers  have  carried.  What  can  Mr  Mac- 
aulay* add  to  Lord  Brougham’s  bead-roll  of  1834, 
when  the  Whigs  could  point  back  to  some  noble 
measures.  What  have  they  since  sincerely  de- 
sired to  accomplish  ? The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  per- 
haps. Can  it  be  named  in  decent  company  ? Js 
it  not  slurred  over  in  the  Macaulay  testimonial  ? 
It  might  have  been  accurately  described  as  a 
bounty  on  future  disturbances  in  Ireland,  given 
with  a million  of  the  people  of  England’s  money, 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  The  Irish  Municipal 
Bill  then ; — Where  is  it  ? The  patched,  and 
spurned,  and  worthless  thing,  which  its  great  pro- 
genitor O'Connell  at  last  disowned  ! The  Ap- 
propriation Clause,  Lord  Melbourne’s  principle, 
his  flag  “ nailed  to  the  mast !" — Where  is  it  ? 

To  come  at  once  to  the  present  hour,  and  the 
most  cogent  temporary  question. 

X.  The  Whig  Ministers  are  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws,  “ the  in- 
famous and  tyrannical  mouth  tax,”  as  the  Tories 
could  be,  for  their  souls.t  In  the  face  of  the 


* Mr  Macaulay  has  overstated  hia  case.  Among  his 
other  grounds  of  laudation,  is  the  duty  takeu  off  Hint  glass 
and  printed  paper  hangings.  If  we  recollect  aright,  the 
Tories  took  fitly  per  cent  off  the  duty  on  glnse,  and  the 
whole  duty  off  piinted  calicoes.  From  Mr  Macaulay's 
statement,  one  might  fancy  that  every  cabin  in  Ireland, 
and  cottage  in  England,  was  now  hung  with  paper,  besides 
the  appropriate  decorations,  too  olteu  wanting,of  gammons 
and  Hitches. 

f In  a late  Number  of  the  Manchester  Anti-Com- 
Lato  Circular — the  organ  of  the  League — we  notice  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  squeezibility  on 
this  important  question.  It  is  one,  the  bearings  of  which, 
and  its  impending  results  upon  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  Sir  Robert  l’eel  is  likely  to  under- 
stand. It  is  stated  in  the  Anti-Corn-Laxe  Circular  that 
he  has  never  declared  against  the  principle  of  Abolition : 
and  this  is  no  party  question  ; it  lies  between  the  few 
whom  a grasping  selfishness  blinds  to  their  true  Interests 
and  the  nation.  It  is  not  like  the  Ballot,  or  Household 
Suffrage.  It  is  neutral  ground,  on  which  Radicals  can 
honestly,  and  will  warmly,  support  Tories,  if  they  become 
Abolitionists.  There  are  said  to  be  converts  to  abolition 
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Tory  precedent,  in  the  memorable  case  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  Ministers,  backed  indeed  by 
the  house  of  landowners,  refused  even  to  hear 
evidence  as  to  the  operation  and  consequen- 
ces to  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
landlords'  short-sighted  impost.  The  truth 
might  have  come  out  had  evidence  been  led  ; 
and  the  truth  makes  free.  More: — the  Reform 
Bill  was,  as  Lord  John  Russell  has  advisedly 
declared,  concocted  and  adjusted  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  landed  interest,  so  unduly  depressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  growth  of  the 
towns.  We  have  some  doubts  on  this  head,  not- 
withstanding “cunning  little  Isaac’s”  assurance  ; 
but  the  merit  of  devising  the  conversion  of  the 
bill  to  that  purpose,  is  probably  due  to  him,  and 
is  equal  to  the  design  of  having  framed  a bill 
for  the  specific  purpose. 

Having  ascertained  the  difference  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  in  their  principles  and  creed,  to 
be  of  no  moment  in  the  eyes  of  Radicals — merely 
things  of  mint  and  cummin — let  us  look  closer  to 
the  practices  which  have  entitled  the  Whigs  to 
the  support  of  Radical  Reformers,  especially  since . 
they  were  favoured  by  the  Court.  Hopes,  and 
fears  that  kindle  hope,  with  a large  infusion 
of  doubt,  alternated  among  the  great  body  of  the 
Reformers,  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Queen ; 
when  hope  became,  for  a brief  season,  triumphant 
assurance.  Those  who  doubted,  affected  to  be- 
lieve, to  he  in  the  fashion  : — a Reform  Ministry, 
a Reform  Queen,  and  an  exulting  People,  on  the 
eve  of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest 
hopes,  and  of  reaping  the  reward  of  their 
struggles  for  Liberty,  and  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  blessed  Administration  ! The  leaders 
of  it  had  snubbed  their  vivacity  occasionally, — 
but  that  was  only  from  policy ; and  their  perfidy 
to  Lord  Brougham  was  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given,— but  that  had  been  to  please  the  King, 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  the  Court  ladies  ; and  now 
we  should  see  a change  ! Greut  joy  in  London 
then  ! Lion’s-Marrow  had  been  summoned  with 
all  speed,  from  Russia,  to  head  the  national  move- 
ment. It  was  a Queen’s  press,  “ Let  us  take 
any  man’s  horses  ; the  laws  of  England  are  at  my 
commandment.  Happy  are  they  that  have  been 
my  friends, — and  wo  be  to  my  Lord  ex-Chan- 
cellor!" 

Many  intelligent  Reformers,  against  their 
better  sense,  were  eager  to  cheat  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  Lord  Durham,  publicly  and 
repeatedly  pledged  to  the  Ballot,  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  Household  Suffrage,  was  sin- 
cere in  his  professions,  which  he  may  have  been  ; 
and  also  earnest  and  energetic  in  working  out 
his  principles,  which  he  was  not.  The  Radicals 
had  extravagant  hopesof  their  “noble  champion." 
One  can  hardly  look  back  upon  such  seasons  of 
gross  popular  delusion  without  disgust,  and  an  un- 
wise scorn  of  their  kind.  Where  is  all  this  now  ? 
But  it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
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in  Manchester  among  the  wealthier  Tories.  Sir  George 
Murray  is  not  unfavourable  ; but  Sir  George  is  nearly 
as  slippery  as  a hostings  Whig,  and  as  candid  as  Lord 
John  Russell. 


wave  may  recoil,  bearing  back  the  froth  and 
weeds  on  its  crest,  but  the  Tide  is  advancing. 

Now,  at  last,  a favourable  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  was  to  be  seized  and  improved.  The  Tories, 
were  quite  chopfallen ; the  Sovereign  a young  Re- 
form Queen!  the  Radicals  of  all  ranks  and  shades 
of  opinions  again  ready  to  unite,  and  panting  to 
renew  the  combat  with  the  common  foe.  But  the 
chiefs  were  traitors ; and,  instead  of  a bold  and 
timely  demonstration  for  those  principles  which 
he  had  gratuitously  professed,  as  if  to  reproach 
more  laggard  Reformers,  the  Radical  Lord — al- 
most the  only  Radical  Lord  we  could  boast  of — - 
read  the  senseless  impatient  wretches  what  the 
admiring  Examiner , as  we  remember,  called  “ a 
timely,  wise,  and  statemanlike  lesson.”  “ I 
still  retain  my  principles,”  said  bis  Lordship,  in 
substance.  The  Earl  of  Durham  retained  the 
Radical  principles  of  Mr  Lambton;  but  Heaven 
forbid  he  should  “ press  them  peremptorily  or 
dogmatically  on  the  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment.’’ This  was,  indeed,  timely ; for  it  was 
quite  in  unison  with  the  Ministerial  policy  of  the 
time,  though  hardly  what  we  should  call  wise, — 
truth  and  courage  being  ever  essential  to  true 
wisdom,  political  or  moral.  Our  opinion  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Lord 
Durham  fell  somewhat  ignominiously  between 
two  stools — missed  his  high  seat  in  the  Queen's 
councils,  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  People. 
This  was  affording  a grave  warning,  as  well  as  a 
good  lesson,  to  those  patriots  whose  principles 
resemble  the  guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's wife  gave  her  daughters,  to  be  kept 
in  their  pockets,  as  it  was  creditable  to  have 
money  about  one,  but  which  was,  on  no  account, 
to  be  put  into  circulation. 

Frothy  spouters  of  Radicalism,  among  the 
higher  orders,  degenerating  into  mean  recanters, 
are  another  growth  of  Ministerial  Whiggery. 
We  have  such  men,  indeed,  of  all  ranks  and 
stations,  from  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  John  Hoh- 
house,  down  to  the  paid  canvassing  attorneys 
and  whippers-in  of  the  party.  Jt  is  impossible 
to  go  lower  than  these  last  admirers  of  Ballot  and 
Household  Suffrage,  in  the  abstract.  Were  they 
not,  one  and  all  of  them,  advocates  of  these  prin- 
ciples from  1830  to  1837  ? Then  they  were  Radicals 
vociferously  and  practically  ; but,  in  the  new  reign, 
when,  if  there  had  even  been  an  atom  of  sincerity 
in  their  professions,  there  was  evident  ground  of 
hope  to  the  popular  cause,  it  was  found  best 
to  be  cautious,  and  say  nothing,  till  our  “ noble 
champions”  had  been  strengthened  by  a large 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  to  the  party  tune  of  the 
“Queen  and  Reform  !"  a singular  war-cry  for 
Whigs.  There  had  been  no  Chartist  party,  no 
physical-force  men,  up  to  this  blighting,  wither- 
ing period.  Then  first  the  indignant  masses,  the 
unrepresented  and  deceived,  broke  away  from 
their  middle-class  coadjutors,  disgusted  by 
the  previous  declarations  of  Russell  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  utterly  and  for  ever  estranged  by 
that  crowning  mercy  of  Toryism,  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Durham.  This  disunion,  and  the  very 
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narrow  majority  which,  with  all  aids  and  arts 
to  boot,  fair  or  foul,  was  obtained  for  the  support 
of  the  Queen’s  favourite  Whig  Ministers,  were 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  many  causes ; 
though  Tory  bribes  and  Tory  intimidation  were 
alleged  as  the  principal  cause.  In  Tory  intimi- 
dation we  believe  asfullynswedo  in  Whig  inclina- 
tion to  gain  votes  by  not  the  nicest  or  most  scrup- 
ulous means,  and  in  Whig  denial  of  the  only  pro- 
tection for  voters.  By  “ Constitutional  Whigs," 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  somewhat 
freely  employed  to  influence  the  results  of  the 
election;  and  a useful  and  timely  lesson  wbb  given 
to  both  Prince  and  People,  in  the  small  effects  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  when  given  in  sup- 
port of  men  who  had  acted  on  Lord  Melbourne's 
Blippery  principles,  and  employed  Lord  John 
Russell's  arts  of  linesse.  The  results  of  that 
election,  strange  to  say,  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. The  Tories  were  agreeably  surprised,  and 
again  took  heart.  The  unrepresented  Radicals 
were  too  indifferent  to  care  much  about  the 
matter.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories  obtained 
the  majority,  the  event  was  alike  to  them. 
Their  petitions  for  justice  were  sure  to  be 
spurned  by  the  one  and  the  other ; and  insult 
from  once  pretended  friends,  whom  they  had 
striven  to  serve,  was  more  galling,  and  harder 
to  be  forgiven,  than  the  hostility  of  those  who 
had  always  been  open  enemies.  With  the 
mass  of  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
Tories  are  at  this  moment  more  popular  than 
the  Whigs,  where  any  preference  is  felt  be- 
tween them.  If  there  be  a doubt  on  this  head, 
the  next  general  election  will  prove  our  opinion 
to  be  correct.  The  Chartists  have  few  votes  to 
bestow  ; but  already,  where  only  a mere  Whig 
is  opposed  to  a Tory,  and  no  Liberal  in  the  field 
— however  the  poll  may  issue,  the  Tory  mem- 
ber is  elected  by  acclamation  at  the  hustings.  It 
wasnotsoeventhreeyearBsince.  “The  intelligent 
artisans"  of  Earl  Grey’s  days,  and  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s first  and  second  Administrations,  have 
now  been  universally  changed  into  “ an  ignorant 
mob,”  a “ brutal  rabble,”  unwashen,  without  any 
property  save  their  “ shocking  bad  bats such 
supporters  as  gentlemanly  Whigs  would  scorn  to 
recognise.  The  late  Municipal  elections  more 
directly  demonstrate  the  fact  of  reaction — not 
against  Reform,  but  against  delusive  Whiggery 
and  sham  Liberalism,  as  opposed  to  Toryism. 

Four  years  since, —what  crowing  there  was  then  1 
—scarce  a Tory  town-council  or  a Tory  mayor  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  Year  by  year  the  Tories 
have  been  creeping  back,  precisely  because  no 
one,  save  local  Ministerial  hacks,  and  those  under 
their  influeace,  had  sufficient  motive  to  keep 
them  out. 

How  far  has  the  Ministry  contributed  to  this 
complete  revolution  in  public  feeling?  In  an- 
swering this  query  we  have  been  fain  to  take  a 
proof  from  The  Examiner  who,  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  Radical  carpers  during  Earl  Grey’s 
Administration,  haB  ever  since  been  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful  of  the  advocates  and 
apologists  of  the  Melbourne  government.  “ The 


country  is  becoming  Conservative,"  said  Lord 
John  Russell.  Who  has  made  it  so?  “ The  best 
Government  the  country  ever  saw  ! " 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  examining 
the  claims  of  the  Whig  government  to  Radical 
support,  gratefully  yielded,  whatever  Whigs  may 
do  or  declare.  How  comes  it  that  these  same 
Whigs  are  found,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
equally  deserving  of  Tory  support,  and  sure, 
when  in  peril,  of  receiving  it  ? In  1834,  the  rash- 
ness of  the  King,  and  his  foolish,  irresponsible 
household  advisers,  thrust  Sir  Robert  Feel  prema- 
turely into  office,  against  the  wishes  and  judg- 
ment of  himself  and  the  Tory  leaders  ; and  still 
Radicals  naturally  ask — “ Why  does  Sir  Robert 
Peel  shun  office,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
never  see  the  Whig  Ministry  in  peril  but  he  rushes 
to  its  rescue  ?”  Is  his  Grace  a Radical  at  heart  ? 
—or  can  the  Whigs  serve  both  God  and  Mam- 
mon ? can  they, in  good  policy,  merit  the  supportof 
the  Reformers  while  they  receive  that  of  the  Tor- 
ies? There  may  be  great  outcry  among  the  bigot- 
ed ultra-Tories,  and  the  understrappers  an-hun- 
-gered,  after  being  for  nine  years  cut  off  from  access 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes;  but  the  Umpire  Duke  sees 
little  to  grumble  at  in  Whig  sway,  and  prefers 
the  existing  stop-gaps  to  reform,  to  the  probable 
malaprops  of  a Tory  government,  for  which  the 
country  seems  to  him  not  yet  quite  ripe,  though 
the  Whigs  have  been  assiduously  preparing  it. 
The  Duke  may  also  be  flattered  by  his  anomalous 
station  ef  irresponsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
dictator-protector  of  the  Cabinet.  Without  the 
weakling  Whigs,  his  new  vocation  would  be  gone. 
Psrhaps,  on  a similar  principle,  8ir  Robert 
Peel  may  hereafter  crave  the  support  of  Earl 
Grey  or  Lord  Brougham  for  his  Cabinet.  But 
the  novel  part  which  the  Duke  assumes,  com- 
promises no  principle  of  Toryism  ; for  in  what, 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  do  the  Melbourne  Whigs 
differ  from  his  own  party?  No  man  is  betteraware 
than  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  now  the 
first  object  of  a British  Minister  to  keep  Ireland 
tranquil,  upon  almost  any  terms.  To  attain 
that  great  end,  they  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Orange  party — the  Churchmen  and  the 
ultra-Tories.  They  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland  by 
a grand  measure  of  justice — and  failed  ; because 
that  one  was  not  enough  ; and  they  now  find  it 
necessary  to  let  the  Whigs  exhaust,  first  a policy 
of  coercion,  and  next  one  of  favour  and  corrup- 
tion, before  they  assume  sway,  on  the  principle  of 
conciliating  the  middle  party  in  Ireland,  and 
administering  justice  equally,  so  far  as  the  fetters 
of  faction  will  permit  of  equal  justice.  In  the 
meantime,  the  practical  language  of  the  wary  Duke 
to  his  proteges,  the  Whigs,  is — “ Go  on,  gentle- 
men, yet  a while,  in  your  hopeful  course,  and  you 
may  be  assured  of  my  patronage.  You  do  our 
business  much  more  effectually,  in  the  present 
state  of  parties,  than  Sir  Robert  could  do. 
You,  and  not  the  Tories,  could  first  have 
gulled  the  Radicals,  and  then  have  set  them 
to  cutting  each  other’s  throats  ; you  alone  could 
have  broken  up  their  formidable  unions ; set 
the  master  against  the  working  man,  and  the 
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working1  man  against  the  master,  and  brought 
suspicion  and  disgrace  upon  their  objects.  In 
keeping  you  in  power  a little  longer,  we  Tories 
hit  two  birds  with  one  stone  : we  fight  the  Re- 
formers, late  so  powerful  and  threatening  to  us, 
through  your  means,  and  “by  their  own  weapons." 
Such  is  the  practical  language  of  the  Umpire 
Duke.  Nay,  he  has  of  late  taken  to  encouraging 
and  praising  the  Whigs.  In  May  last  the  Duke 
could  see  no  cause  for  their  resigning,  even  when 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  lost  the  confi. 
dence  of  Parliament ; and  he  lent  a vigorous  help- 
ing hand  to  bring  those  “ constitutional  Whigs" 
back  into  power,  by  the  potency  of  prerogative, 
and  by  arts  and  manoeuvres  which  YVhigs  of  for- 
mer periodsaffectedtoview  with  bo  much  jealousy. 
Their  cant  of  loyalty  has  of  late  become  almost 
as  fulsome  as  their  flattery  of  the  Peers.  As  if 
to  allow  of  no  mistake  about  the  quarter  whence 
they  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  when 
the  Cabinet  broke  up,  instead  of  advising  the 
Queen  to  send  for  Lord  Durham  or  for  Earl  Grey, 
— who,  though,  like  the  Duke,  he  might  have 
declined  office,  was  surely  as  fit  and  apt  to 
give  counsel  to  “ a Reform  Queen"  upon  any 
great  emergency  as  the  leader  of  the  Tories, — 
“ The  best  Ministry  the  country  ever  saw"  at  once 
handed  Queen  and  country  over  to  the  Tories. 
Instead  of  advising  her  to  consult  those  noble 
and  liberal  persons,  or  permitting  “ the  saviour 
of  Ireland,"  to  try  his  skill  in  forming  a Libe- 
ral Administration,  that  should  have  at  least  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish,  they,  without  hesitation, 
declared  the  Tories  alone  fit  to  be  their  political 
heirs  and  executors,  without  a thought  of  Ireland. 
Lord  John  and  Lord  Melbourne  cannot,  there- 
fore— participate  in  the  terrors  of  their  followers 
at  Orange  ascendancy.  Next  to  their  beloved 
selves,  they  rely  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If  the 
peace  of  Ireland  be  the  great  desideratum,  the 
fear  of  disturbances  in  that  country,  the  obstacle 
to  a change  of  Ministry,  how  comes  it,  we  repeat, 
that  Durham  and  Normanby  were  not  preferred 
to  Wellington  and  Peel,  when  change  seemed 
imminent  ? The  ministers  at  least  do  not  believe 
in  the  Irish  bugaboo  with  which  their  followers 
seek,  at  the  present  time,  to  6care  the  British 
nation  out  of  its  senses,  or  they  never  would 
have  recommended  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Queen. 
Ireland,  it  follows,  can  be  no  such  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  last  hope  of  the  Reform 
party,  which  we  believe  to  be  placed  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  those  Ministers  who  have  played  the 
Tory  game  more  effectually  than  the  Tories  could 
have  done  themselves.  While  they  remain  in 
power,  confidence  and  unanimity  can  never  be  re- 
stored among  the  Reformers.  Bad  principles,  and 
worseinfluences,are  still  too  powerful  in  thecoun- 
try  to  admit  of  a vigorous  and  straightforward 
Liberal  Government ; and  the  next  best  thing  is  a 
liberal,  vigorous,  and,  probably,  an  united  Opposi- 
tion; weak  at  first — thanks  to  the  YVhigs — weak, 
when  compared  with  that  which  forced  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  certain  to  increase,  and  in  every 
view  more  desirable  than  that  Government  of 
shuffling  and  compromise,  which  is  all  that  even 


the  hopeful  Mr  Macaulay  can  promise  us.  If  it 
be  Tory  policy,  as  we  think  it  is,  and  as  thecourse 
of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  points,  to  hold 
off  yet  a while,  until  Tory  power  be  again  con- 
solidated, it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  that 
Radical  policy  coincided  with  it ; and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  admirers  of  strong  and  vigorous 
Administrations,  unless  we  were  sure  to  what 
good  purpose  their  strength  and  vigour  were  to 
be  directed.  The  Tories  are  already  strong 
enough  for  us  ; and  we  can  see  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a more  Liberal  Ministry  than 
many  Reformers  were  sanguine  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  of  Lord  Melbourne  would  become, 
when,  to  the  country,  it  added  the  court.  Of 
this  pestilent  because  dishonest,  shuffling, 
tricky,  and  temporizing  Ministry,  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  advocates*  said,  on  its  accession, 
— ' “ Their  destiny  is  in  their  intentions.  The 
Ministry  will  stand  or  fall,  as  it  is  true  or  false 
to  the  People.  It  has  had  ample  experience  of 
friends  and  foes  ; and,  if  it  seek  aid  where  it  last 
found  destruction,  it  will  suffer  again  the  same 
fate  ; but  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
the  generous  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  Peo- 
ple, it  will  have  their  contempt  and  execration 
— It  has  both. 

The  prediction  has  long  been  fully  accom- 
plished. But  a very  remarkable  revolution  was 
worked,  if  not  in  the  opinions,  then  in  the  tac- 
tics of  The  Examiner,  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  above  was  written.  So  sudden  and 
extraordinary,  that  Mr  De  Quincey,  in  an 
article  upon  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  in 
this  Magazine,+  published  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  was  constrained  to  notice  the  critical 
and  memorable  period  when  the  assiduous  and 
virulent  exposer  of  the  Grey  and  Brougham  Mi- 
nistry was  converted  into  the  skilful  advocate 
or  apologist  of  the  YVhigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  Radical  editor  of  The  Exa- 
miner angrily  replied  to  the  accusation  of  seeming 
more  YVhiggish,  or  rather  of  being  more  Afim#- 
terial  than  he  had  formerly  been,  when  his  pen 
was  directed  against  the  Whigs,  by  inquiring 
what  a Melbourne,  Ministry  could  be  to  him 
more  than  a Grey’s,  save  as  it  advanced  the  pop- 
ular cause, — Reform,  the  Ballot,  and  all  the 
other  Radical  objects,  for  which  alone  any  man 
of  the  Reform  party  could  consistently  support 
Lord  Melbourne  more  than  Earl  Grey  ? As 
consistent  Radicals,  we  would  wish  to  find  the 
editor  of  The  Examiner , and  all  those  who  have 
come  to  see  by  his  new  lights,  explaining  their 
present  opinions,  so  as  to  reconcile  them  with 

• Examiner,  April  183a. 

•f  Two  things  I used  to  admire  in  that  Journal,  (The 
Examiner :)  its  extraordinary  talent,  and  its  integrity. 
This  latter  quality  lam  now  compelled  to  doubt;  or, 
at  least,  I see  that'  it  is  capable  of  descending  to  poli- 
tical tricks,  and  to  what  is  commonly  felt  to  be  a mode 
of  intriguing;  when  1 find  him  affecting  a confidence  in 
Whigs,  and  an  exultation  in  their  restoration  to  power, 
which  his  whole  public  existence  proves  that  he  cannot 
really  entertain.  It  is  convenient  to  dissemble  at  this 
moment;  and  he  does  so Tail's  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1035,  p.  77L 
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those  they  held  in  the  first  months  of  Melbourne 
ascendancy.  To  Mr  De  Quincey  it  was  replied  four 
years  ago — during  which  four  years  the  Whigs 
have  6urely  had  a pretty  full  trial — “ he  will 
frankly  avow  that,  if  we  had  believed  that  the 
Melbourne  Government  would  be  a mere  conti- 
nuation of  the  trimming  truckling  policy  of  the 
Grey  Administration , we  should  have  seen,  with 
indifference,  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power, 
and  should  have  preferred  a struggle  with  the 
Tories  themselves  in  office,  to  a contest,  not  so 
clearly  understood  by  the  public,  with  Anti-Re- 
formers under  Liberal  colours.”  This  The  Exa- 
miner would  have  done  four  years  ago ; before 
Finality  was  heard  of — before  the  Appropriation 
principle  had  been  abandoned  at  the  expense  of  con* 
sistency  and  of  honour — before  the  Peers,  by  the 
truckling  and  pitiful  flattery  of  the  Government, 
had  been  again  raised  in  the  public  esteem,  and 
had  gained,  at  least,  the  laughers  to  their  side, 
as  baffling  the  Whigs : — before  those  acts  of 
deception  had  been  practised,  and  those  insulting 
declarations  made,  against  every  principle  which 
Radicals  hold  dear — before  gross  jobbing,  abuse 
of  patronage,  profuse  waste  of  the  public  resources 
to  gratify  the  Court — The  Examiner  would,  in 
1835,  have  seen  the  Whigs  go  down  unmourned, 
and  the  Tories  succeed  them,  save  for  this,  that 
they  were,  after  all,  “ so  much  in  advance  of  Earl 
Grey’s  Ministry.”  And  now  the  tried  Reform  Go- 
vernment— the  proved  Reform  Government— 
what  traitors  to  Radical  principles,  or  what  fool- 
ish and  wicked  Tory-Radicals  they  must  be,  who 
do  not  recognise  the  wisdom  and  public  virtue  of 
goingall  lengths  to  support  it — “ thebest  Govern- 
ment ever  the  country  saw” — “ the  most  liberal 
Government” — “ the  most  honest,  and  able,  and 
candid  Ministry”  — who  cannot  go  60  far  as 
they  desired  only  because  the  People  will  not 
agitate,  nor  the  electors  sufficiently  support 
them  ! Such  is  the  daily  language  of  its  adhe- 
rents and  its  journals.  It  is  the  fnult  of  the 
People,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
made  his  memorable  declarations  ; and  that  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  has,  one  by  one,  abandoned, 
clipped,  pared,  every  one  of  those  liberal  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was  pledged  to  stand  or  fall ! 

Intrigue  and  perfidy  within  itself  has  been 
another  remarkable  distinction  of  this  Admin- 
istration. Lord  Brougham,  too  liberal,  far  too 
much  identified  with  the  People,  was  be- 
trayed by  it ; — him  they  could  not  sacrifice — 
he  stood  in  his  own  inherent  strength.  Lord 
Durham  was  sacrificed  by  it — his  own  vanity 
forming  the  bait.  Lord  Glenelg  was  meanly 
betrayed  and  abandoned  by  his  deceitful  col- 
leagues, who  had  shared  and  sanctioned  every 
important  act  of  his  policy;  and  we  have  no 


doubt  that  the  Marquis  of  Kormanby  is  another 
marked  victim,  though  his  ambition  or  vanity 
may  have  been  consenting.  Why  was  he  dragged 
from  the  land  which  they  say  he  had  6aved? 
Why  exhibited  in  the  odious  position  of  assuming 
an  important  office  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and 
tricking  an  nhler  minister  out  of  his  place  ? Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
must  be  thrust  into  the  Home  Office,  exactly 
when  its  duties  had  become  doubly  difficult,  and 
when  the  gloomiest  and  most  perilous  juncture 
had  arisen  which  the  country  has  experienced 
since  the  days  of  Castlereagh. 

It  is  pouring  water  on  a drowned  rat,  to 
waste  more  words  about  these  Ministers  or  their 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. Yet  how  is  it  possible  for  any  man  of 
Liberal  principles  and  generous  feelings  to  look 
back  on  the  bright  promise  which  their  base 
temporizing  policy  has  blighted  without  the  ex- 
pression of  indignant  contempt ! 

Had  there  been  good  faith,  integrity,  or  hon- 
our in  their  hearts,  how  different  might  their 
position  now  have  been,  even  in  those  minor  re- 
spects which  all  statesmen  value  more  or  less — 
emolument  aqd  power?  In  the  early  summer  of 
1836,  they  could,  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  their 
best  and  most  popular  measures,  have  resigned 
with  dignity  and  honour,  and  have  carried  with 
them  the  confidence  and  good  wishes  of  tho 
People.  The  Tories  must  have  come  into 
place,  and  perhaps  have  remained  in  office  until 
the  death  of  the  King  in  the  following  sum- 
mer; for  we  assume  that  the  King  must,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  have  died  whoever  were 
his  Ministers.  Supposing  the  Whigs  sincere 
in  their  professions,  of  even  a limited  liber- 
ality, the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  and  a new  election  animated 
by  the  party,  senseless  cry  of  the  Queen  and  Re- 
form, would  have  shewn  very  different  results 
from  those  which  have  left  the  miserable  and 
despised  Whigs  in  the  most  pitiful  majority 
by  which  any  drowning  Ministry  ever  clung 
to  office.  They  are  not  even  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  want  judgment,  probity,  and 
courage.  One  of  these  qualities  would  have 
saved  them  ; but  wanting  all,  of  what  worth  are 
the  Melbourne  Whigs  to  any  party  or  indivi- 
dual, save  for  what  they  have  to  give  ? — who  but 
their  mercenaries  can  now  say  one  word  in  their 
behalf  ? For  our  own  parts,  we  may  frankly  avow 
that,  with  The  Examiner  of  four  years  back,  be- 
fore the  Melbourne  Ministry  had  convicted  itself, 

“ WK  PREFER  A STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  TORIES  IN 
OFFICE, TO  A CONTEST,  NOT  SO  CLEARLY  UNDERSTOOD 
BY  THE  PUBLIC,  WITH  ANTI-REFORMERS  UNDER 
LIBERAL  COLOUB8.” 


TO  THE  VIOLET. 


Like  thee,  fair  flow’ret  of  the  spring, 
That  bloom ’at  unheeded  in  the  shade, 
Y at  wilt  sweet  odour  round  thee  fling, 
E'en  w'hen  thy  brightest  beauties  fade, 


Are  those  dear  hopes  the  youthul  breast 
Doth  oft  in  secret  fondly  cherish, 

Ere,  like  of  human  things  the  rest, 

Time’s  harsh  hand  crush  them,  and  they  perish, 

M.  M. 
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RUSTIC  TALES. 

BY  SAMUEL  POGSON,  INNKEEPER. 


HUNTING  A 

Scrboukdeo  by  an  extensive  and  admiring 
rural  audience,  with  his  liquor  on  tho  hob  at  his 
elbow,  his  pipe  in  hand,  and  using  the  fire  as  a 
spittoon,  the  landlord  was  in  all  his  glory.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  rats,  mice,  owls,  and 
weasels ; when  Sam  Pogson  very  energetically 
observed — 

“ Well,  of  all  th'  varmint  as  iver  was  a pest 
to  onybody,  we’d  an  old  fummard  in  ar  yard  the 
very  worst.  He  used  to  kill  the  chickens,  and 
suck  th’  eggs,  till  my  missis  at  last  couldn't  get 
a single  one  to  mak’  a puddin’  on.  It  was  no 
use  her  watchin’,  you  know — she  watch’d  and 
watch’d  lier  eyes  out  of  her  head,  an’  was  just  as 
for’ard  as  afore.  And  as  to  lookin’  sharp  about 
her,  it  wasn’t  of  no  manner  of  use  whativer,  for 
though  she  used  to  run  as  fast  as  a divil  down  to 
th’  nests  as  soon  as  iver  she  heard  a hen  cackle, 
it  was  ten  to  one,  and  more  nor  that,  if  he  had 
n’t  bin  afore  her  and  suck'd  th’  egg.  I set  lots 
of  traps  for  him  myself,  and  poison  wi’out  end, 
all  about  th’  stables  and  henroost  ; but,  instead 
of  doing  ony  good,  they  only  catched  some  o’ 
th’  fowls  theirselves,  and  snapped  their  legs  off, 
so  that  we  had  to  kill  ’em  ; and  th’  poison  put  a 
end  to  iver  so  many  more.  Mony  and  mony  a 
time  I got  into  a gret  passion  about  it,  and  de- 
termined I’d  have  him  by  hook  or  by  crook ; but, 
somehow  or  other,  he  was  always  too  sharp  for 
me,  and  at  last  I gied  it  in  for  a bad  job. 

“ Howiver,  one  mornin’  after  we’d  had  ar 
breakfast,  my  missis  comes  out  o’  th’  pantry  wi’ 
a gret  jorum  of  old  milk  in  her  hand,  and,  says 
she,  ‘ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Sam,  we’d  have  a pud- 
din’  to-dnv — for  this  milk's  going  sour,  if  it 
wasn’t  for  that  divil  of  a fummard  ; — I don't 
think  there’s  sich  a thing  as  a egg  to  he  got, 
though,  good  lack,  we've  hens  enough  to  mak’ 
five  hundred  puddins.  Raelly,  Sam,'  says  she, 

* if  you  can’t  contrive  summut  or  another  for 
getting  rid  on  him  afore  long,  I’ll  set  to  an’  try 
what  I can  do  myself.*  I laughed  at  that,  you 
know,  as  well  I might,  and,  says  I,  ‘ Why, 
Kitty,  do  you  think  yo’  can  do  onythink  ?’ — 

* Do  or  not  do,’  says  she,  * I not  go  on  this 
way  no  longer,  that  I'm  aartin  on.  I have 
n’t  got  a egg  for  nobody  nor  noat.  We  might 
just  as  well  keep  niver  a single  hen  at  all,  as 
have  ivery  egg  sucked  ns  soon  as  it’s  laid. 
We’ve  bore  it  a good  while,  now,'  says  she  ; 

* and  I’ll  put  up  wi'  it  no  longer ; for,  if  we’ve 
lived  to  be  betten  out  by  a fummard  at  last,  it ’s 
about  time  to  gie  it  up,  I think.' — 'Well,  well, 
missis,'  says  I,  * here’s  no  occasion  to  put  your- 
self into  iver  sich  a gret  stew  about  it,  cos 
that’s  not  get  rid  on  him.  I'm  sure.' — * I’m  in  no 
stew,’  says  she,  interrupting  me  ; * only  I don’t 
like  to  see  all  th’  eggs  go  i’  that  manner,  and 
have  a gret  lot  of  milk  like  this  spoiled,  for 


FUMMARD. 

want'of  using,  in  at  th’  bargain.’ — ‘ Then,’  says  I, 

‘ you  should  have  managed  better,  an’  used  it 
afore.'  That  set  her  pot  a-boiling  directly  ; for, 

says  she — ‘ Raelly,  Sam’ And  she  scrubbed 

past  me  at  th’  time,  as  if  I was  a post  too 
narrow  for  her  to  get  by — * Raelly,’  says 
she,  ‘ I think  sometimes  you  go  and  say  things 
for  noat  in  the  world  hut  aggravation’s  sake.’ 
And  then  she  banged  th'  basin  o’  milk  down 
on  to  th'  dresser  wi’  sich  a whack,  it  cracked,  and 
all  th'  stuff  run  onto  th’  floor.  I walked  off  into 
th’  bar  to  laugh  by  myself ; for  I seed  if  I stopped 
behind,  it  would  soon  get  too  hot  to  hold  us 
boath  ; and.  after  that,  1 went  into  th’  yard 
and  fed  th'  pigs,  wi’  th’  contention  of  passing  it 
off  that  way ; but  she  wouldn’t  speak  another 
word  to  me  agen  of  all  that  day  after.” 

Mr  Pogson  ceased,  as  though  his  tale  was 
finished. 

“But  what  corned  o’  th'  fummard  after  all?” 
asked  one. 

“Did  you  catch  him  i’ the  end?”  asked  an- 
other, in  the  same  breath. 

“ Oh,  sartinly,  sartinly  !”  cried  Sam,  starting 
holt  upright,  as  if  from  a resurrection.  “ We 
catched  him  about  a three  weeks  after,  though 
6ich  a hunt  as  we  had  to  do  it.  I’ll  he  boun’  yo’ 
niver  heard  th'  like  to." 

“ It  was  a rum  un,  for  sure,”  observed  Mr  F. 
Skinner  the  blacksmith. 

“ Stop  a bit,”  said  Sam  ; “ I can  tell  it  better 
than  yo’  can,  ony  day.  Sukey,  ax  missis  to 
put  me  a sup  more  gin  in  here.” 

This  order  executed,  Samuel  wetted  his 
whistle,  and  resumed : — 

“ 1 think  I said  it  was  about  a three  week  or 
so  after  that  dust  between  mao  and  my  missis, 
when  we  catched  that  dom’d  fummard  at  last. 
The  way  it  corned  about  was  this.  One  day, 
about  dinner  time,  I was  down  i’  th’  coal-hole 
breaking  some  big  lumps  as  was  too  much  for 
Sukey,  when  my  missis  comes  to  th’top  o’ th ’steps, 
and  calls  me,  as  I thought,  to  go  to  ray  dinner. 
‘ Stop  a bit,' says  I,  ‘till  I’ve  smashed  this  lump, 
and  then  I’ll  come.’  But  6he  didn’t  hear  me, 
and  stood  shouting  and  bawling  till  I went  up 
th’  steps.  When  I got  there,  * Sam,'  says  she, 
‘you  mun  come  into  th'  kitchen  directly;  for 
here's  a man  corned  in  an’  ordered  sixpen’orth 
of  gin  and  watter,  an'  I’m  afraid  wi'out  your 
presence,  we  shall  niver  get  pead  for  it.’ — * Oh,' 
says  I,  * that’s  it,  is  it  ? But  he’ll  sing  a differ- 
ent song  when  he  sees  mae,  or  else  I shall  tak’ 
th’  liberty  of  shewing  him  to  th’  right  about  wi' 
my  foot  under  his  coart  laps.'  When  missis 
heard  that,  and  sees  me  buttoning  my  jacket 
o’er,  to  be  ready,  says  she,  * I wouldn’t  be 
rough  wi’  him,  Sam,  wi’out  I couldn’t  help  it; 
for  he’s  an  old  man,  poor  old  feller;  and,  besides, 
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ho  seems  to  me  like  a varment  catcher,  by  the 
dogs  he’s  got.  We  might  set  him  a job,  I think, 
to  catch  that  nasty  fummard,  if  you  don’t  go 
and  quarrel  with  him.'  ‘Well/  says  I,  ‘if 
that’s  all,  where’s  th’  use  of  fetching  me  up  out 
o’  th’  coal-hole,  an’  hindering  my  time  o'  that 
how,  just  to  tell  me  you  don't  want  me  to  do 
noat  when  I come?'  ‘ Well,  go  along  wi’ you/ 
says  she,  ‘ and  do  as  you  like,  or  else,  I reckon, 
you’ll  be  kicking  me  next.’  That  word  went 
down  to  th’  bottom  of  my  heart  in  a minnit, 
so  I looked  straight  at  her  wi’  a face  of  bestonish- 
ntent,  and  6ays  I,  * Kitty/  says  I — for  I meant 
to  cut  her  up  a bit — says  I,  ‘ Kitty,  do  you  know 
who  you're  talking  to  ?'  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  mak’  a bigger  compression  on  her  feelings, 
I set  boarth  my  eyes  on  her  like  a pike.  4 Then 
you  should’nt  go,  Sam/  says  she,  wi’  her  head 
hung  o’  one  side  for  modesty — * you  should’nt 
go  an’  mak’  me  say  sich  crewel  things/  * There’s 
no  making  i’th'  case/  says  I ; ‘for  its  my  drift 
to  unmak'  'em  instead  of  mak’  ’em  ; come/  says 
I,  ‘ say  noat  no  more  o’  that  sort  niver  agen, 
especially  to  me  ; ar.d  then  here’s  summut  to 
mak’  it  all  up’ : so,  wi’  that,  I gied  her  one  o’ 
my  kisses  as  I UB«d  to  do  when  we  was  courting, 
besides  squeezing  her  a bit  in  at  th'  bargain  ; 
and  then  I went  for’ard  into  the  kitchen. 

I fun'  th’  old  man  to  be  just  sich  as  my  mis- 
sis had  said — wi'  a'  gray  beard  about  n week 
long,  completely  all  over  his  face  but  his  eye- 
lids, an'  three  rough  badgering  little  dogs  chained 
together,  along  wi'  him,  sitting  up  afore  th’  fire. 
I gied  him  one  o'  my  sharp  looks,  to  begin  wi’ — 
just  to  mak’  him  cowardly — and  then  I popped 
my  eye  on  to  his  gin  and  watter  ; but  said  noat. 
Howiver,  I needn’t  have  tried  to  frighten  him  so 
much,  for  th’  old  man  was  as  meek  as  a lamb, 
an’  he  drunk  his  gin  and  watter  i'  sich  a private 
way  as  if  he  know’d  he’d  no  right  to  it  whativer. 
In  a bit,  while  I stood  wi’  my  back  to  th’  fire  till 
the  calves  of  my  legs  was  as  hot  as  divils,  he 
lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  drops  ’em  agen,  and  then 
says  he — ‘ Lan’lo'd/  says  he,  * you  haven’t  got  a 
little  bizziness  i'  my  way,  have  you,  for  me  this 
mo’ning  ?’  N — o,’  says  1,  ‘ mester,  I don't  know 
of  onythink  partikler,  for  we  ar'n’t  so  much 
pestered  wi'  rots  here  as  you  might  think,  to  look 
at  ns.’ — ‘ Cos',  he  observed,  ‘ if  you  had  iver 

sich  a little  job,  I should  feel  thankful,  as  I hav’- 
n't  had  noat  to  do  these  two  deys.  That  little 
dog  there/  said  he,  pointing  to  one  on  'em  about 
th'  colour  of  a dirty  shirt,  and  wi'  hair  on  his 
nose  as  long  as  grass — * that  little  dog  ’ll  kill  me 
sixty  or  seventy  rots  in  five  minnits  after  he’s 
once  got  ’em  out  o’  th’  hole ; a better  bit  of 
dogsmeat/  said  he,  ‘ niver  went  on  four  legs  than 
him  ;’  and  then  he  called  him  up  and  let  him  lick 
his  face  from  top  to  bottom,  which,  I fancy,  by 
th'  looks  on  him,  was  his  way  of  weshing  it  ivery 
morning.  After  some  more  conservation  of  that 
sort,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  as  he  hadn't  always 
bin  so  poor  as  he  was  now ; ‘ for/  says  he,  ‘ when 
I was  a young  man  in  my  prime,  1 could  stir 
about  in  a way  as  I can’t  at  this  dey  ; for  my 
limbs  has  got  old  and  stiff,  and  almost  more 


trouble  to  me  than  they’re  worth.  At  one  time,' 
said  he,  * I was  rot-catcher  to  th’  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  he  was  reg’larly  infested  and  eaten  up 
by  'em ; and  them  was  my  best  deys ; for  as  sure 
as  iver  I went  to  that  house,  no  sooner  was  my 
job  done,  than  the  sarvants — as  was  all  as  good 
as  gentlemen — had  me  down  into  th'  kitchen, 
and  there  stuffed  me  up  wi*  meat  and  puddin,  till 
1 could  but  just  walk  away  agen ; besides  pay- 
ing me  a penny  a head  for  all  1 catched,  which, 
sometimes,  sent  me  home  wi’  almost  as  much 
money  i’  my  pocket  as  th'  Duke  his-self.’ 

“ If  yo’  call  this  telling  th’  fummard  hunt  better 
than  me,”  cried  Mr  Skinner  the  blacksmith, 
“ I can  only  tell  you,  Pogson,  as  you've  a blessed 
deal  better  opinion  of  yourself  than  ony  body 
else  has  on  you.” 

Sam  turned  round  very  ferociously  ; and,  fix- 
ing his  eyes,  “ like  a pike,”  on  the  countenance 
of  his  guest,  observed — “ Dom  it,  what’s  amiss 
now  ? I’ll  tell  a tale  agen  sich  a chap  as  yo’, 
or  ony  body  like  you,  for  ony  money,  as  soon  as 
look  at  you.” 

“ Well,  go  on,  Pog6on,”  replied  the  black- 
smith, “ and  we  shall  soon  see  what  sort  of  a 
consarn  you  '11  mak’  on ’t." 

“Consarn  mak’ on ’t?"  exclaimed  the  land- 
lord ; “ why  sich  a consarn  as  yo’  couldn't,  that’s 
sartin.  I will  go  on,  and  more  nor  that,  I’ll  go  on  i* 
my  own  wey  an’all,  so  yo’  might  as  well  save  your 
breath  to  talk  to  your  wife  wi’,  when  you  go  home.” 

Samuel  swallowed  down  the  remainder  of  hia 
ire  in  a deep  draught  of  gin  and  water.  Then, 
turning  his  back  plump  upon  Mr  Skinner,  he 
resumed  his  tale  after  this  manner  :«— 

“ When  th’  old  man  had  toud  me  as  much  as 
he  liked  about  his-self,  1 poked  in  a queshton 
edgeways  ; and,  says  I,  ‘ As  yo’ve  said  so  much 
about  this  dog  of  your’n,  just  let  me  ax  one 
thing — What  sort  of  a hand  is  he  at  a fum- 
mard ?’ — ‘ Why,’  says  he,  ‘if  you  know  onythink 
of  what  a dog  should  be,  you’ll  say  he  is  th'  best 
in  all  Ingland.  He  likes  a fummard  above  all 
other  varment  agen.  Have  you  ony  on  ’em  here- 
about ?'  said  he. — * We  have,'  said  I.  * We've  a 
old  fummard  i'  ar  yard,  that  has  bin  th’  plague  o* 
my  life,  and  my  missis’s  an'  all,  these  three  year. 
We  hav’n’t  tasted  a puddin  hardly  these  months 
together.' — ‘ Well,  lan’lo'd/  says  he,  * that’s  bet- 
ter than  me,  for  I hav’n’t  tasted  a puddin  sin  I 
was  a young  man  at  th’  Duke’s.’ — ‘ Come  then,' 
was  my  reply  to  that,  ‘ if  yo'  can  catch  this  fum- 
mard, we’ll  treat  you  to  a puddin  agen  o’er  it.' — 

‘ And  yo’ll  say  noat  about  this  gin  and  watter  ?’ 
said  he. — ‘ What/  said  I,  * 1 ’spose  you  can’t  pay 
for’t  ?' — •'  As  God’s  i'  heaven,  we  mun  speak  th' 
truth/  said  he,  * and  so  I’ll  tell  you  plainly  I 
have  but  twopence  ha’penny  i'  th’  world.’ — * Well, 
well/  said  I,  * tak’  no  heed,  old  chap — yo’  kill 
th’  fummard,  and  we’ll  settle  th’  rest  straight 
enough,  I’ve  no  doubt.’  He  rubbed  his  hands  over 
that,  an’  clapped  his  dog  on  th'  ribs ; but,  poor 
feller,  he  sounded  as  hollow  as  a empty  barrel. 

“ * Sit  there,’  said  I,  ‘ till  I come  back  / and 
then  1 went  into  th'  bar  to  my  dinner.  Missis 
wanted  to  know  directly  if  I’d  turned  him  out 
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o'  th’  house.  * No,’  says  I,  ‘ he's  by  th’  fireside 
now ; and  as  that  fummard’s  bin  sich  a sore  to 
you  so  long,  I’ve  gone  an'  ingaged  him  to  hunt 
him  out  this  afternoon.’ — * That’s  right,  Sam,’ 
says  she ; * yo’  can  be  as  good  as  onybody  when 
you  try.’  And  then  she  carved  me  as  nice  a bit 
of  meat  as  man’s  eye  could  wish  to  see  on  a plate. 

* So  can  yo',  Kitty,’  says  I,  ‘ yo're  a good  wench 
when  you  ar’n’t  in  a passion.’ — * Well,  niver 
mind,  Sam/  says  she  to  that ; ‘ we’ve  stuck  to- 
gether pritty  well  i’  spite  of  all  passions.' — 

* Sartinly  we  have,’  was  my  reply ; ‘ and  we’ll 
stick  together  a bit  more,  Kitty/  So  I lean’d 
all  o’er  th'  dinner  things,  and  gied  her  another 
of  my  kisses,  cos  I know'd  she  liked  ’em  better 
than  ony  other  sauce  on  th’  table. 

“ In  the  afternoon,  when  th'  old  man  had 
tucked  in  a piece  of  bread  and  cheese  as  missis 
gied  him  extra,  besides  a pint  of  ale  wi’  a sup  of 
beer  in  it,  as  I let  him  hae,  just  to  moisten 
t'other,  he  unbuckled  th’  straps  ofi”n  his  dogs’ 
necks,  and  then  says  he — ‘ Now,  lan’lo’d,  we’re 
all  ready ; where’s  th'  hole  ?'  I clapped  on 
my  old  britches,  and  a fustin  jacket  as  was  my 
faither’s,  and  wi’  as  good  a heart  as  iver  I had  in 
my  life,  I took  him  through  th’  cowshed  into  th' 
henroost,  and  shew’d  him  th’  hole.  But  afore 
I'd  got  hafe  wey  there,  1 turn'd  back  agen  into 
th’  bar,  and  says  I,  ‘ Missis,  let’s  hae  a sup  o’ 
gin,  just  afore  we  set  about  it,  and  then  I shall 
have  a bit  of  spent  to  go  on  when  I’ve  once  got 
my  nose  in.' — ‘ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Sam/  says  she, 

* yo’  can  hae  it  wheniver  yo’  like,  but  I wish 
you’d  get  into  a wey  of  doin’  things  wi'out  it.’ — 
‘ Ay,’  says  I,  * if  I was  to  do  that,  I should  soon 
get  into  a wey  of  doin’  noat  at  all/  And  then  I 
tern  it  down,  and  walked  awey. 

“ It  didn't  tak’  us  long  to  prog  him  out,  which 
was  done  by  th'  old  man's  little  dog — Crab  by 
name  ; and  as  I happen’d  to  be  t'other  side  th' 
wall,  I seed  th'  fummard  run  like  a cake  of 
lightning  under  a old  hencoop  of  arn,  up  th’ 
pig-trough,  across  th'  mukheap,  down  the  chan- 
nel, top  o'  the  pigsty  eaving,  and  frum  there  into 
th’  hedge  as  goes  along  down  th’  back  of  that 
dusthole  of  arn.  At  th’  same  minnit  Crab  comes 
out  like  a racehorse  after  him  in  a way  that  made 
mae  very  much  bemire  his  game  and  sperit. 
But  while  I stood  i'  contemplation  on  him, 
dom  his  little  carcase  ! just  for  sake  of  going 
straightest  road,  he  comes  bang  betwixt  my  legs, 
and  ilings  me  right  doun  on  my  posterity,  into 
a sartin  dirt,  as  ar  cow  had  brought  there  i' 
th’  morning.  Howiver,  thinks  1,  if  th'  fummard 
is  to  be  took,  it  ’a  no  use  to  stick  to  trifles,  so  I 
jumps  onto  my  legs  agen,  and  goes  after  Crab 
wi’  all  th'  eagerness  of  a child. 

“It  happened  to  be  Monday,  when  almost  every 
body’s  downright  idle ; and  as  th’  fummard 
took  up  along  th’  road  side  through  th’  village, 
we’d  soon  about  thirty  or  forty  chaps,  beside 
myself,  after  him  ; which  sartinly  was  plenty  to 
catch  sich  a little  thing  as  a fummard,  if  quantity 
could  do  it.  From  there  he  took  up  th’  hill 
towards  Squire  Elkslands,  where  we  all  followed 
him  wi’  Crab  at  th’  head  on  us,  till  we  lost  ’em 


boarth  in  a little  spinney  as  th’  Squire  had 
planted  some  time  ago  to  harbour  game.  There 
I thought  we  should  have  lost  him  for  iver  ; but, 
in  about  ten  minutes,  out  they  boarth  comes 
agen,  and  runs  down  i’  the  direction  of  Mester 
Wild's,  ar  parson’s,  you  know.  That  was  across 
th’  Squire’s  land,  so  there  was  only  me  and  two 
more  as  durst  follow  ’em ; but  that  sup  of  gin 
yo’  see  had  clapped  a rowel  under  my  teal  as 
pricked  me  on  to  catch  th’  fummard  this  time  i' 
spite  of  onythink.  Though  if  I'd  seed  afore- 
hand  what  would  have  corned  on  it,  I should 
have  hizzitated  a bit  afore  goiu'  ony  farder. 

“Yo’see  when  we  got  down  agen  th' parsonage 
garden,  I seed  th’  fummard  run  between  th’ 
pales,  and  Crab  jump  bang  over  after  him.  That 
struck  me  all  on  a heap  at  firBt ; cos  I was 
dumbfoundered  what  to  do  about  it.  But  in  a 
bit  I gethers  my  sperits  up,  just  wipes  my 
mouth,  to  mak’  it  fit  to  be  seen  by  th’  par- 
Bon,  and  then  goes  up  wi’  a good  face,  and 
raps  at  th’  door.  Now,  I raither  fancy  Mr  Wild 
seed  it  was  me  frum  his  window,  and  knowing 
my  way  of  going  straight  into  folkses  houses 
sometimes,  corned  out  his-self,  cos  he  had  com- 
pany i’  th’  parlor,  to  hinder  me.  When  he  op- 
pened  the  door,  I fetches  him  a beggarly  look  i' 
the  face,  and  says  I,  ‘ Good  afternoon,  Mester 
Wild.  I hope  yo'  and  Missis  Wild,  and  th’ 
children,  is  all  very  well but  he  stopped 
me  there,  and  says  he ; ‘Ah  ! Mr  Pogson,  is  it 
you?’  says  he;  ‘I  can’t  mak'  out  no  warrands 
just  now : call  to-morrow  morning,  as  I’m  par- 
ticularly bizzy  at  this  moment ;’  though  as  I'd 
shined  th’  bottles  through  th’  window,  I knowed 
he  was  bizzy  i’  noat  but  drinking  his  wine. 
Howiver,  thinks  I,  to  my  own  mind,  that's  no 
consarn  of  your’n  Sam,  so  ax  him  your  queshton 
and  have  done  wi’  it.  So,  says  I,  * Mr  Wild,  I not 
retain  yo’  hafe  a minnit,  just  while  I ax  if  you'll 
let  me  pop  into  your  garden  to  catch  a fummard. 
Oh,  here  he’s,'  said  I ; for  at  that  very  time  th’ 
fummard  comes  along  th’  house  wall,  Crab  close 
after  him  ; and  afore  Mr  Wild  could  shut  th’ 
door,  they  boarth  on  ’em  run  slap  in — round  th’ 
passage ; and  then,  as  Mr  Wild  had  left  the  par- 
lour door  oppen,  while  he  corned  out  to  speak 
to  me,  bang  they  went  in  there  among  all  th’ 
company.  I turn’d  as  blew  as  yesterday’s  milk 
wi'  bestonishment  ; but  as  noat  else  could  be 
done  now,  I runs  straight  in  after  'em,  and  ex- 
erts myself  all  as  lay  in  my  power  to  put  a end 
to  th’  fummard.  Though  afore  that  was  done, 
th’  wimmin  had  screamed  thcirselves  into  fits, 
and  th’  men  had  knocked  the  table  clean  down 
and  spilt  ivery  think  on  it  wi’  trying  to  kill  both 
dog  and  fummard.  * Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,'  says 
I,  ‘ keep  your  prokers  off’n  that  dog,  or  else 
yo’ll  kill  th’  best  man  among  us.'  That  made 
some  on  ’em  laugh  ; but  they  soon  changed  their 
notes  when  all  on  a sudden  there  comes  up  a 
smell  sich  as  sartinly  niver  the  like  to  went  up 
my  nose  afore  nor  since ; as  I suppose  you  know 
— some  on  you  at  least — how  a fummard  isn’t 
provided  by  natur’  wi’  ony  other  weapon  to  de- 
fend itself  wi'  but  a great  thick  stink  as  it 
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remits  at  them  as  meddles  wi’  It,  just  at  th’  last 
gaBp,  when  it  can’t  do  noat  else  whativer  to  keep 
’em  off.  In  this  consarn  [ know,  by  my  own  eyes, 
it  soon  cleared  th’  room  of  iverybody,  and  me 
in  at  th’  bargain,  but  Crab.  Though  1 stood  wi' 
my  ear  to  th’  key-hole,  and  soon  found  out  by 
th’  noise  being  over,  when  he'd  killed  him.  I 
then  goes  in  and  finds  th’  fummard  dead  in  a 
corner,  and  Crab  lying  down  agen  him,  panting 
and  blowing  enough  to  oppen  his  ribs,  like  a un- 
hooped barrel.  I tak’s  th’  fummard  by  the  teal 
i'  one  hand,  and  my  nose  fast  i’  th’  other,  and 
slings  him  clean  out  o’  th’  window;  and  then  I 
was  getting  out  myself  same  wey  o'  purpose  to 
'void  Mester  Wild,  when  he  stood  on  th’  grass  i’ 
th’  front,  and  there  catched  me  just  as  I’d  got 
straddle  legs  across  th’  window  sill.  That  made 
mae  so  cowardly,  I hadn’t  resolution  to  go  neither 
one  wey  nor  t’other;  so  he  comes  up  to  mein  sich 
a rage  as  I thought  no  parson  niver  could  be  in, 
and,  wi’  his  fists  doubled,  says  he,  ‘ Mr  Pog- 
Bon  !’  says  he,  ‘ what  in  the  name  of  * * * have 
yo'  bin  about  ? Go  out  of  my  sight  this  min- 
nit,  and  niver  let  me  see  your  face  nigh  this 
place  on  no  account  agen.  Bless  my  soul !’  says 
he,  ‘ yo’  act  more  like  a madman  than  a ration- 
able  being ; and,  after  all,  not  contented  wi' 
making  my  house  worse  than  a common  neces. 
sary,  yo’ve  finished  off  by  flinging  your  varmint 
raight  into  my  friend  Mester  Doubleday’s  face  1’ 
“ I could  hardly  help  laughing  to  hear  that ; 
but  I knowed  it  would  not  do  ; so  I screwed  my 
mouth  into  another  shape,  and  says  I — * Well, 
raelly,  Mr  Wild,  I do  assure  you  I’d  no  conten- 
tion of  flinging  th’  fummard  into  nobody's  face 
whativer ; and  I’m  very  sorry,  very,  indeed,  to 
hear  it ; but  I hope  yo'll  mak’  my  bequests  to 
Mester  Doubleday,  and  gie  him  my  compliments, 

and  say' and  then  I got  into  th'  mud  for 

want  of  words ; but,  in  a bit,  says  i,  * and  tell 
him  he’s  very  welcome  to  onythink  I can  do  for 
him.’  That  was  what  I said,  cos,  yo'  see,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  soothe  it  up  that  away, 
and  try  to  satisfy  Mester  Doubleday  that  I had 
good  notions  towards  him  i'  spite  o’  th’  fummard, 
or  onythink  else.  But  Mester  Wild  was  in  a 
very  great  passion  indeed,  and  his  reply  was — 
* Don’t  Doubleday  me,  Mr  Pogson.  Dom  and 
sink  it' — for  he  couldn’t  help  swearing,  at  last, 
though  he  was  one  o'  th'  gospel — * Sink  it,' 
says  he,  * what  did  yo’  come  here  at  all  for? 
Hasn’t  yo’  nowhere  to  catch  your  varmint  but 
in  sich  a place  as  this  ? But  go  along,  go  along,' 
says  he,  * directly,  or  else  I shall  be  tempted  to 
do  what  I don’t  like.'  To  which  says  I — ‘ Why, 
as  to  that,  Mr  Wild,  I don't  know  onythink 
about  it ; ony  more  than  what  yo'  may  be  well 
insured  on,  that  I sha'n’t  tak'  no  thumps  from 
nobody  wi’  compunity,’  says  I.  f I have  a sar- 
tin  inspect  for  yo’  i’  mony  ways,  but  I don’t 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  submit  to  have  myself 
leathered  wi'out  turning  agen.  Only,  afore  yo' 
recede  to  ony  violence,  if  yo've  th’  least  bit  of 
reason  in  you— and  your  head's  big  enough  to 
houd  summut,  by  th’  looks  on  't — if  yo’ve,' 
said  I,  * just  hear  this  answer  afore  yo’  do  it,  and 


then,  p’rhaps,  yo'll  find  a bit  of  a text  somewhere 
as  ‘11  reduce  you  to  look  on  it  wi’  a more  Chriah- 
tian  eye  than  yo've  got  in  your  head  at  present,’ 
says  I.  ‘ It  can’t  be  no  secret  to  yo’  among  th' 
rest — for  iverybody  knowed  on’t  long  ago — that 
mae  and  my  missis  has  bin  bothered  wi’  this 
same  fummard  in  ar  yard  these  three  year,  or 
more ; and  I’ve  done  to  th’  best  of  my  stability 
to  get  rid  on  him,  but  to  no  purpos  ; so,  this 

mornin’  there  comes  an  old  man’. * Ay, 

ay,’  says  he,  wi’  his  interruptions,  ‘ this  is  no 
consequence  to  me,  Mester  Pogson ; I don't 
want  a long  rigmarole  about  it.'  ' Well,  dom 
it !’  says  I,  interrupting  him  agen,  * if  yo’  not 
hear  all  on't,  do  just  let  me  clear  myself  about 
th’  stink,'  says  1 ; ‘ yo’  can’t  stick  at  that  ony 
how.’  And  then  I went  on  agen,  just  where  I’d 
left  off,  till  I broat  th’  fummard  down  th’  hill  to 
his  garden,  and  then  says  I — ‘ Now,  yo’  mun  be 
well  aware,  Mester  Wild,  as  yo'  often  say  your- 
self from  th’  pulpit,  that  we  none  on  us  can  tell 
what  th’  next  ininnit  may  bring  foarth,  or  else  it’s 
sartin  if  1 could  have  foreseed  this  great  smell  as 
was  going  to  happen,  it's  sartin,  sure/y,’  says  I, 
'that  I’d  sooner  have  gone  and  knocked  my  own 
head  off'n  my  shoulders,  than  Ivor  that  smell 
should  have  come  to  pass.  But  as  it  i«  so  now, 
Mester  Wild,  there ’s  no  helping  on’t,'  says  I. 

‘ Yo’  can’t  blame  me — I hav’n’t  made  th'  stink — 
that,  I hope,  you're  sartin  on  ; or  else  1 should 
be  very  well  satisfied — if  it  was  mine — to  tak’ 
th’  results  on  it  onto  my  own  head.' 

" That  seemed  to  soften  him  a bit  down  to 
reason ; for  says  he,  ‘ Well,  well,  Mester  Pog- 
son, I've  heared  ail  yo’ve  to  say  about  it.— 
It ’s  a bad  job  to  say  th’  best  on’t. — I don't  know 
what  to  say  to  my  company  hardly ; but  yo’d 
better  go  away,  and  niver  let  sich  a thing  as  this 
happen  no  more.'  So  wi'  that  1 drawed  my  other 
leg  through  th’  window,  and  jumped  down  wi’ 
a greet  bow  to  Mester  Wild,  and  went  back  wi’ 
Crab  under  my  arm. 

“ When  I got  down  to  ar  house,  I found  th’ 
old  rot-catcher  in  a big  quandary  for  fear  his 
dog  should  l>e  lost ; but  1 flung  him  down  into 
th’  middle  o'  th’  floor  afore  his  eyes : and  that 
settled  his  stummick  at  once.  But  when  1 come 
to  sit  down  aside  on  him,  he  gied  me  a good 
blowing-up  for  letting  th’  fummard  get  out  o’ 
th'  henroost  at  all ; cos  yo'  see,  by  rights,  we 
ought  to  have  stopped  all  the  holes  up  afore  th’ 
dog  was  let  loose.  Howiver  I toud  him  it  was 
more  his  bizziness  than  mine,  and  so  we  settled  it. 

“ When  I toud  my  missis  all  about  it,  says 
she,  ‘ Well,  Sam — I’m  very  glad  it  didn't  hap- 
pen in  ar  house,  or  else  1 don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  if  it  had  spoiled  all  th'  ale.' 

* Truly,’  says  I,  « and  as  to  th’  parson,  he  mun 
put  up  wi’  it  as  well  as  he  can,  for  as  he  tak’s 
sich  a big  tithe  on  iverythink  else,  1 don't  see 
why  he  shouldn’t  tak’  a tithe,  for  once  in  his 
life,  on  fummards  as  well.  And  if  all  was  trow 
as  corned  to  ar  ears  afterward,  sartinly  he  did  ; 
for  it  was  said,  all  o’er  Stragglethorpe,  that  they 
couldn't  becustoin  theirselves  to  inhabit  that 
parlor  of  five  or  six  weeks  after,'  " 
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“ I always  walk  my  horse  into  ji  town  or  up 
to  a hotel  door,”  said  Jack,  as  we  descended  the 

last  hill  to  the  famous  watering1  town  of  B , 

and  passed  leisurely  the  spring. 

He  sat  on  the  left  side,  driving  ; a peculiarity 
of  his  own,  adopted,  like  most  of  his  other  whims, 
from  a horror  of  being  like  other  people  ; his 
eccentric  palm  leaf  sombrero,  inclined,  at  the 
nearest  possible  angle,  to  his  left  eye,  and  his 
rein-hand  held  up,  as  if  for  a graceful  gesture, 
at  about  the  second  button. 

It  was  just  evening,  and  the  great  piazza  was 
crowded  with  promenaders.  I w-as  a stranger  to 
the  gaycrowd  myself:  butas  our  curricle  stopped, 
couple  after  couple  recognised  Jack,  and  we 
were  surrounded,  before  we  could  set  foot  upon 
the  ground,  by  beaux  and  belles,  all,  in  that 
atmosphere  of  free  manners,  ready  to  throw  off 
the  metropolitan  reserve,  and  give  an  uproarious 
welcome  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  on 
the  pave.  With  some  difficulty  we  reached 
our  rooms,  and  were  about  preparing  for  a 
toilet,  when  the  bell  rang  for  tea.  I felt  the 
summons  sensitively;  for  Jack  had  refused  to  dine 
on  the  road,  because  the  “ Half  Moon”  smelt  of 
herrings ; and  I looked  forward  to  the  bathing, 
and  brushing,  and  cravating  that  was  before 
me,  with  a melancholy  foreboding  of  appetite. 
My  resolution  was  soon  made. 

“ Jack  !”  shouted  I,  talking  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  through  the  lattice  over  the  door,  “ 1 
think  I'll  go  to  tea  before  dressing.” 

“ You’ll  be  sent  to  Coventry  if  you  do,”  an- 
swered the  dandy,  in  a tone  of  deliberate  con- 
viction. 

It  sounded  like  a knell ; but  appetite  is  imper- 
ative. I knew  1 was  sun-burnt  and  Hushed  : 1 
knew  my  travelling  coat  was  excessively  unbe- 
coming : I knew  I was  grimed  beyond  the  re- 
demption of  anything  but  a two  hours'  lavation 
in  rose  water  and  cream,  by  the  dust  of  the  worst 
of  roads : I knew  I looked  more  like  a black- 
smith's 'prentice  (I  was  never  handsome  ; but  I 
can  drees ) than  a gentleman  scholar  ; but,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a seat  unobserved  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  coming  back  to  pursue 
my  toilet  leisurely  and  philosophically,  (an  im- 
possible thing,  let  me  say,  with  an  nppetite,)  I 
ventured. 

I had  come  to  B— , by  the  way,  with  an  ob- 

ject. One  of  the  most  admired  women  there, 
was  a sister  of  an  old  college  friend,  who,  with 
a brother's  fondness  on  one  side,  and  a friend's 
on  the  other,  had  praised  me  to  his  sister,  and 
his  sister  to  me,  till  between  descriptions,  and 
postcripts,  and  the  thousand  indefinite  modes  of 
mystifying  one  another,  we  were  mutually  curi- 
ous to  meet.  With  this  explanation  I go  on. 

The  two  immense  tables  stretched  down  in 
long  and  busy  . perspective  through  the  hall, 
crowded  with  the  five  hundred  fashionables  and 
would-be-so’s ; and  the  knives,  and  spoons,  and 


the  women’s  voices  (men  never  talk  till  the  meal 
is  over)  were  mingled  in  bewildering  confusion. 
With  some  difficulty  I found  a seat,  just  vacated 
by  an  invalid  ; and,  hoping  that  I had  stepped 
in  unobserved,  I sent  for  a cold  bird,  and  plyed 
my  knife  and  fork  in  busy  silence. 

Birds,  berries,  and  bread  and  butter,  gave  me 
courage.  I hud  finished  my  meal,  but  I sat 
looking  up  the  long  line  of  faces  on  the  opposite 
side,  speculating  on  one  physiogomy  and  an- 
other, and  selecting  future  acquaintances  from 
the  pretty  and  the  piquant.  All  at  once  my 
eye  caught  upon  a side  face  I had  seen  before  ; 
and  a sudden  turn,  and  a mutual  recognition, 
left  me  no  hope  of  escape.  There  sat  my  old 
friend  ; and  I knew  instantly,  by  the  resem- 
blance, that  the  tall  magnificent  creature  at 
his  side  was  his  sister ! I felt  the  blood  rush 
into  my  face  like  a broken  sluice.  You  never 
buw  me  blush — (thank  Heaven,  I never  do, 
except  upon  surprise.)  'Tis  horrible ! My 
eyes,  nose,  forehead  were  purple.  I knew  it  I 
— -I  could  Bee  every  vein  in  my  mind’s  spec- 
trum ! I saw  Harry  speak  to  his  sister.  Her 
eyes  were  on  me  in  an  instant ; and,  as  I turned 
half  away,  and  almost  burst  a bloodvessel  in 
trying  to  look  unconscious,  I could  see  by  my 
eye  that  her  glaSB  was  mined,  and  I felt  it  to  go 
down  to  my  dress,  and  up  to  my  red  forehead, 
and  my  flattened  hair,  and  about  my  slovenly 
cravat.  What  did  I not  suffer  ? I had  no 
power  to  move,  and  I had  forgotten,  in  my  con- 
fusion, the  commonest  ruse  by  which  I might 
have  avoided  her.  I was  seen  and  scrutinized  ; 
and,  as  1 edged  out  of  the  hall  in  agony,  I de- 
bated whether  I had  better  insult  my  old  friend, 
and  so  avoid  an  introduction,  or  drown  myself  in 
the  bath : either  seemed  paradise  to  my  present 
feelings. 

Harry  was  in  my  room  before  I could  get  the 
door  closed. 

“ What  could  tempt  you  to  come  to  the  table, 
looking  so  like  the  devil  ?” 

“ Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  did  you 
point  me  out  to  your  sister  ?” 

In  a long  four  years  of  intimacy,  we  had  never 
come  so  near  quarrelling.  He  told  me  frankly 
that  his  sister  was  disagreeably  surprised  at  my 
appearance ; and  I sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
cursed  my  stars  till  I was  tired. 

Well,  I bathed  and  dressed;  and,  at  nine 
o’clock,  Harry  was  in  my  room  again. 

“ Gertrude  will  never  recognise  you,”  said  he, 
measuring  me  from  head  to  foot.  “You  are 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  look  as  little  like  the 
blushing  youth  at  the  table  as  I like  Hyperion.” 

A thought  struck  me.  I was  always  impu- 
dent by  candlelight,  and  I determined  on  my 
course  instantly.  1 remembered  that,  though 
very  tall,  I was  rather  short -bodied,  and  looked 
like  a small  man  at  table ; and,  trusting  to  the 
metamorphose  of  a studied  toilet,  I proposed  to 
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Harr)'  to  introduce  me  by  another  name.  It 
•was  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  mentioned. 

The  rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the 
band  playing  a march.  The  ball  had  not  com- 
menced. Fifty  or  sixty  couples,  however,  were 
promenading  round  the  room,  and  among  them 
Harry,  with  bis  sister  upon  his  arm.  I settled 
my  cravat,  and,  with  an  assurance  that  would 
have  astonished  myself  by  daylight,  lounged 
coolly  and  alone  up  the  middle  of  the  splendid 
hall,  my  head  slightly  inclined  in  a collected 
modesty,  and  my  glass  passing  leisurely  over  the 
feet  only  of  the  gaily  dressed  promenaders.  I 
felt  that  every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  me ; 
but  I was  sure  of  my  self-possession.  As  Harry 
came  round,  I caught,  once  more,  with  a side 
glance,  the  glitter  of  a glass  levelled  full  upon 
my  figure ; and  my  hopes  sprang  like  mercury 
at  the  sound  of  the  low,  silver- toned — “ Who  is 
Ire?" 

“ A college  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr  St 
James,"  said  Harry. 

“ Does  he  talk  as  well  as  he  dresses?” 

I did  not  hear  the  answer ; but,  a moment 
after,  the  manager  clapped  his  hands  for  cotil- 
lons ; and  Harry  came  to  present  me. 

I cannot,  of  course,  speak  otherwise  than  in 
general  terms  of  my  progress  in  my  partner's 
favour.  I had  the  advantage  of  having  read  her 
letters  for  four  years ; and  I knew  every  trait 
and  taste  she  possessed,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired ; and  my  knowledge  of  her  character 
must  have  seemed  like  intuition.  I could  quote 
all  her  favourite  authors ; and  1 remembered 
her  own  quotations,  and  did  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  introduce  them  ; and  the  similarity  of  taste 
seemed  wonderful.  We  went  out  upon  the 
piazza  after  the  first  dance,  and  paced  its  dim- 
lighted  length  till  the  ball  was  over — four  glo- 
rious hours  ! And  we  parted  at  two — very 
good  friends,  certainly  ! 

I had  my  name  entered  upon  the  books  as  Mr 
St  James.  I gave  Jack  the  cue  (he  was  very 
near  betraying  me  twenty  times  a-day,)  and  no 

one  else  knew  me.  The  veritable  Mr  R 

(Harry  made  his  regrets  to  his  sister)  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sick  in  his  room,  overheated  with 
travel.  Gertrude  said  in  my  ear,  she  was  not 
sorry — for  she  “ had  seen  him,  and,  spite  of 
Harry’s  eulogies,  he  was  the  ugliest  man  she 
ever  saw."  1 pulled  up  my  gills  and  hemmed 
instinctively  at  the  assertion. 

+ ••••••• 

Some  six  weeks  after  this,  I was  standing  be- 
hind a sofa,  on  which  sat  the  lady  of  whom  I 
have  spoken.  It  was  a fine  October  day,  clear, 
and  of  a delicious  coolness  ; and  she  had  stopped 
at  the  end  of  a canto,  to  look  out  through  the 
low  long  windows  upon  the  beautiful  lawn  ; in- 
dulging, apparently,  some  unbidden  thought.  I 
stood  silently  looking  down  upon  her  polished 
forehead,  and  musing  with  a trembling  pleasure 
on  her  excessive  beauty,  nnd  her  noble  mind, 
unwilling  to  break  the  charm  either  of  her 
thoughts  or  my  own.  Harry  entered  with  a letter, 
and,  without  looking  at  the  superscription,  she 


thanked  him,  and  was  quietly  slipping  it  under 
her  belt  to  be  read  at  leisure,  when  he  laid  his 
finger  upon  hsr  hand,  and  begged  her  with  an 
equivocal  smile  to  attend  to  it  immediately.  I 
had  stepped  back  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
room  as  she  broke  the  seal,  and,  while  she  read 
it,  stood  pulling  to  pieces  a splendid  exotic  which 
had  just  been  brought  out  from  the  green-house 
— the  most  valued  flower  she  had. 

“ How  could  he  presume"—— 

“ But,  my  dear  Gertrude” 

It  was  only  by  fragments  that  I caught  the 
earnest  conversation  between  them.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  I stood  in  agony.  At  last,  they 
seemed  to  agree,  and  Harry  called  to  me. 

“ St  James!  you  shall  decide  ! Gertrude  refers 

it  to  you.  Here  is  my  old  friend  Mr  It , a man 

whom  I have  known  like  a brother  for  years,  and 
whose  character  and  good  qualities  I thoroughly 
know.  He  wrote  toGertrude  when  we  were  at  Col- 
lege together,  and  she  to  him,  like  brother  and 
sister;  and  though  they  have  never  been  faihi.y 
introduced,  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  each 
others  characters  as  she  and  yourself. 

On  the  strength  of  my  interest  nnd  this  ac- 
quaintance, he  romantically  enough  offers  him- 
self to  her  here  in  this  letter.  He  is  rich,  of  a 
lending  family,  and  my  best  friend  ; and  yet  she 
calls  his  generous  offer  impertinence,  and  will 
not  even  answer  the  letter  unless  you  decide 
against  her. 

An  indignant  tear  stood  in  her  dark  eye  that 
appealed  to  me,  as  he  stopped. 

“ Is  it  left  to  me,  quite  ;"  I asked,  “ and  will 
you  abide  by  my  decision  ?” 

Harry  left  the  room  abruptly.  As  the  door 
doled,  I walked  round  the  sofa,  and,  with  a 
trembling  voice  nnd  a doubting  heart,  pled  my 
own  cause  against  the  presuming  stranger,  offer- 
ing my  poverty  and  my  love,  instead  of  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  my  rival.  I presume 
I was  eloquent — I know  I was  earnest. 

Harry's  voice  in  the  entry  raised  me  from  my 
knee,  and,  in  a moment,  he  came  laughing  in, 
and  called  for  the  decision. 

“ You  promise,”  said  I,  rising,  and  looking  at 
the  beautiful  girl,  as  she  quelled  her  emotion  ; 
“ you  promise,  solemnly,  to  marry  your  brother’s 

friend,  Mr  R , if  I say  it  is  my  wish.” 

She  looked  playfully  into  my  face,  and  answer- 
ed— “ I do !"  She  little  expected  my  reply — 

“ Then  marry  him,"  said  I,  solemnly ; “ and 
may  God  bless  you  !" 

For  Bn  instant  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  as 
if  she  doubted  whether  she  had  heard  rightly. 
The  colour  fled  from  her  cheek,  and  her  hands 
dropped  at  her  side  ; and,  for  a moment,  I re- 
pented bitterly  the  idle  trick  I had  practised. 
It  was  explained  as  soon  as  she  recovered  suffi- 
ciently, and  my  repentance  vanished  with  my 
pardon  ; for  I had  won  her  when  she  believed 
me  poor,  with  a dazzling  rival  and  a pleading 
brother  against  me  ; nnd  the  “ ugliest  man  she 

ever  saw"  is  Mr  R (o/iaa  Mr  St  James)  and 

her  husband. 

A.  A.  W. 
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THE  PI CTURE-DE  ALER.-— A SKETCH. 

BY  PETER  PAUL  PALETTE. 


The  Picture-Dealer — I speak,  of  course,  pro- 
fessionally, and  of  the  aggregate — is  a sharp, 
shrewd,  long-headed,  wide-awake,  kind  of  per- 
sonage, whose  business  it  is  to  supply  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts — persons  of  taste  and  fortune — with 
the  “ choice  productions”  of  deceased  painters 
chiefly ; and  who  has  the  very  unenviable  re- 
putation of  not  being  always  honest  in  his 
dealings.  Not  unfrequcntly,  he  is  a man  of 
gentlemanly  deportment  and  good  address ; 
conversable,  and  full  of  anecdote ; attired  in 
fashionable  style ; a ring  upon  his  finger,  and 
that  bit  of  foppery,  an  eye-glass,  ostentatiously 
dangling  from  two  yards  of  gold  chain ; with  a 
cast  of  countenance  perhaps  rather  Jewish, 
but  whether  inherited  from  his  parents,  or  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the 
character  formed  by  it,  is  oftentimes  a matter 
of  doubt.  Honour  and  respectability  are  words 
frequently  on  the  lip  of  the  Picture-Dealer, 
lie  hesitates  not  to  pledge  his  “ honour”  at  all 
times — to  remove  suspicion,  or  strengthen  be- 
lief in  his  judgment  and  integrity.  He  fails 
not  to  assert  his  “ respectability,”  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity  so  to  do.  He  boasts  of  his 
aristocratic  connexion,  and  speaks  proudly  of 
the  large  sums  he  has  obtained  for  some  of  the 
very  finest  pictures  that  grace  the  galleries  of 
the  great.  Lord  Longpurse  and  the  Marquis 
of  Broadlands  have  been  two  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers : — he  has  sold  them  many  “ brilliant 
gems,”  by  the  best  masters,  which  may  be  seen 
at  their  residences — pictures  which  came  into 
his  hands  by  the  merest  accident,  in  the  most 
fortunate  manner,  sometimes  at  great  cost ; and 
he  falls  into  raptures,  as  he  tells  of  the  “ won- 
derfully fine”  Claude,  and  the  “ wonderfully 
fine"  Leonardo — magnificent  pictures — that  he 
disposed  of  to  the  Marquis  for  2,500  guineas 
each.  He  talks  of  thousands  as  familiarly  as  a 
stock-broker,  as  though  he  disdained  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a five  pound  note,  till  you 
begin  to  think  him  rich,  though  you  cannot  very 
well  reconcile  that  conjecture  with  certain  equi- 
vocal appearances.  In  confidence,  however,  he 
will  perhaps  inform  you  of  several  heavy  losses 
he  has  sustained,  in  consequence  of  assisting 
friends  in  distress,  or  trusting  men  of  straw  with 
valuable  pictures,  for  which  they  had  no  means 
of  paying.  Two  thousand  pounds  he  lost  at 
once,  by  one  individual,  thought  to  be  a very 
respectable  man,  partner  in  a large  banking  con- 
cern ; turned  out  a most  arrant  rogue  ; cheated 
everybody  ; sailed  for  America  ; ship  went  down 
in  a storm  ; all  on  board  perished  ; household  ef- 
fects made  the  best  of ; creditors  sixpence  in  the 
pound.  Perhaps,  with  a troubled  countenance, 
he  will  hint  at  the  extravagance  of  a son  (he 
never  had;)  declare  he  has  often  been  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  through  that  son’s  misconduct ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  suffered,  and  all 
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he  has  lost,  through  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
(and  here  he  will  draw  out  his  handkerchief 
and  blow  his  nose  with  much  pathos,)  lie  has 
been  enabled  to  pay  every  man  his  own,  to  hold 
up  his  head  before  the  world,  and  earn  his  sub- 
sistence in  an  honest  and  honourable  way.  If 
you  are  a benevolent  man,  you  feel  sorry  for  the 
worthy  dealer — you  think  fortune  has  dealt 
hardly  with  him — and  are  half  inclined,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  to  purchase  something — a “genuine 
Teniers,”  may  be — in  spite  of  some  new  paint  on 
the  sky,  and  your,  firm  conviction  that  the 
“gem”  has  been  pretty  well  “doctored"  from 
bottom  to|  top ; but  you  are  assured  that 
is  not  the  fact — the  picture  is.  he  believes, 
“ quite  pure" — just  as  it  came  from  the  ea9el  of 
the  painter,  (no  doubt !)  and,  though  he  asks 
you  only  the  very  low  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for 
it,  he  assures  you,  on  hit  honour , it  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  splendid  Teniers  be  sold  Lord 
Greenhcad  for  £’350. 

The  picture- dealer  is  a man  of  the  world  ; 
he  has  studied  human  nature  closely  and  intim- 
ately ; he  can  detect  its  weak  points  with  great 
quickness,  and  often  turn  this  knowledge  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  is  a nice  observer 
of  manner,  of  physiognomy,  and  is  seldom  de- 
ceived in  the  inferences  be  draws  from  them. 
Ho  is  not  long  in  discovering  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite picture  with  a visiter,  even  though  that 
visiter  regard  it  with  affected  indifference : 
the  anxiety  to  possess  it  is  detected  through  the 
disguise,  however  cleverly  it  be  worn ; and  the 
price,  when  carelessly  asked,  is,  in  consequence, 
whipped  up ; the  merits  of  the  “ gem”  pointed 
out  and  culogized  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  ; 
the  rank  and  excellence  of  the  master  expatiated 
upon  ; the  small  number  (perhaps)  of  bis  pro- 
ductions ; the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  “pure;” 
the  spoils 88  purity  of  the  one  most  fortunately 
in  his  possession ; and  then  the  small  sum  de- 
manded for  it ! 

To  give  our  Picture-Dealer  a name,  we  will 
christen  him  Mr  John  Philip  Smok'embrown. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  rent  a decent  bouse  in 
London,  somewhere  towards  the  West  End ; the 
spare  rooms  of  which  house  are  let  off,  ut  re- 
munerating sums,  to  young  gentlemen  studying 
medicine  or  the  law,  or  studying  how  to  obtain 
a living,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  there  are  so  many  wants  to 
be  supplied,  and  so  many  hands  to  supply  them. 
The  best  part  of  the  house,  of  course,  Mr  Smok- 
'embrown reserves  to  himself ; and,  in  a respect- 
ably furnished  apartment,  on  the  second  floor, 
decorated  with  a few  puintings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  an  engraving  or  two  from  pictures 
which  he  says  have  passed  through  his  hands  in 
the  way  of  business,  we  will  suppose  him  to  be 
sitting  at  breakfast  alone,  and  speculating  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  “ both  ends  meet.”  A 
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cup  of  hot  coffee  is  steaming  on  the  table  before 
him ; a plate  of  buttered  toast,  browned  to  a 
shade,  temptingly  invites  him  to  eat ; while  the 
Times  newspaper,  over  which  his  keen  eye  has 
just  glanced,  lies  expanded  with  its  crowded 
columns  on  the  snowy  cloth  beside  him  : the  cat 
purrs  on  the  rug ; and  the  kettle  merrily  sings 
away,  with  a determination  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  its  monotonous  voice.  “ Umph  ! — 
another  picture  sale  at  Christie's,”  soliloquises 
Mr  S. ; “Titians,  Berghems,  Cuyps,  Paul  Potters, 
Vandykes,  Guidos,  Poussins,  Ostades,  Vernets, 
and  all  the  glorious  fraternity — no  shams,  but 
the  real  things ; at  least  so  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vertisement. Who  knows  but  one  might  pick 
up  something  good  ? — a Coreggio  or  two  for  a 
ten-pound  note — sell  ’em  again  for  a thousand, 
and  no  bad  profit ! But  it  can’t  be.  The 
money — the  money;  ay,  there’s  the  rub!  My 
last  accompt  unsettled  ; my  purse  getting 
deucedly  light ; my  ways  and  means  at  this 
present  not  very  obvious.  Lord  Leapditch  pro- 
mised to  call  and  see  my  Murillo ; but  he  is 
now  down  at  Greenfield,  racing  after  those 

d d foxes,  and  heaven  only  knows  when  he 

will  return  to  town.  It  is  of  no  use  waiting  for 
him.  I wish  a second  Sampson  would  tie  ull 
the  foxes  by  their  tails,  and  drive  them  into  the 
sea  ! For  my  part,  I cannot  understand  what 
sport  there  is  in  hunting  a worthless  beast  like  a 
fox  ; in  running  all  sorts  of  risks,  endangering 
limb  and  life,  to  what  end  ? — to  catch  a villan- 
ous  thing  that  can't  be  cooked  when  it  is  caught ! 
Gods  above  ! what  fools  men  are  ! how  irrational ! 
how  lost  to  common  sense! — and  idiots,  like  Lord 
Leapditch,  are  as  the  sands  on  the  ceashore  ! 
I will  not  wait  for  my  Lord,  that  is  certain  ; 
and  as  for  any  chance  customers,  why,  1 might 
wait  in  vain.  The  wind  must  be  raised.  My 
purse,  like  some  old  picture,  must  be  fined  afresh; 
but  how  ? Suppose  I take  a trip  into  the  coun- 
try, and  call  at  A , and  B , and  C . 

Le  Fudge,  1 hear,  has  made  a pretty  good  thing 
of  his  last  expedition  ; brought  home  plenty  of 
cash,  and  a glorious  Both,  that  he  took  in  ex- 
change for  an  old  head,  warranted  Rembrandt, 

painted  by . Ha ! ha  ! ha  ! But  what  does 

that  matter?  Le  Fudge  is  a good  fellow;  a 
gentlemanly  fellow  ; a clever  fellow  at  a bargain. 

He  is  a most  respectable  dealer  ! There  are 

some  few  buyers  in  A , men  with  well-filled 

purses,  and  heads  not  over  loaded  with  brains. 

The  trade  of  B is  tolerably  good  just  now, 

and,  consequently,  the  picture  /ever  ragea  con- 
tagiously. Mr  Stitchem,  the  tailor  of  that  place, 
though  till  lately  his  ideas  have  never  soared 
above  the  elegances  of  ‘ West  of  England,’  and 
'Super-Saxony,'  having  realized  a little  super- 
fluous cash,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  industry, 
and  much  pinching  and  screwing,  is  now  lusting, 
(to  use  a coarse  but  expressive  term,)  for  a col- 
lection of  pictures,  equal  to  Mr  Yardstick's,  the 
linen  draper’s.  He  sets  up  for  a man  of  taste — 
discourses  learnedly  of  the  ‘ old  masters’  (he 
has  a sublime  contempt  for  all  ‘ moderns;’  thinks 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  'great  principles’  of 


their  art ; unacquainted  with  the  proper  method 
of  * mixing  their  colours’  &c.,  &c  .;)  talks  fami- 
liarly of  the  profundities  of  ' cliiaro  scuro,' 
' contour,’  ' carnations,’  ‘ tints  and  demi-tints,' 
* perspective,'  ‘ drawing,’  and  the  ' line  of 
beauty ;'  has  got  by  heart  the  entire  story  of 
Apelles,  and  his  notable  hieroglyphic ; quotes 
Pilkington,  as  a clergyman  does  Scripture  ; be- 
comes eloquent  when  he  dilates  on  the  ' expres- 
sion’ of  Raffael,  the  ‘energy’ of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  'grace  and  delicacy’  of  Guido,  the  ‘har- 
mony’ of  Coreggio,  the  ‘ chiaro  scuro’  of  Rem- 
brandt ; not  unfrequently,  glorifies  an  ancient 
for  the  very  excellences  he  did  not  possess  ; 
thinks  he  has  a keen  eye  for  * copies,’  and  * doc- 
toring,’ (can  see  a patch  of  new  paint  the  size  of 
half-a-crown  :)  in  short,  is  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  pictures,  notwithstanding  his 
conceit,  and  his  ‘ acuteness,'  and  his  having 
‘seen  the  National  Gallery  three  times.’  Very 
fair  game,  6ay  I.  Will  drop  him  a note,  and  see 
if  I cannot  let  him  have  something  good.  He 
spends  his  hard-earned  money  freely ; in  this 
way,  doesn’t  mind  a fifty  pounds,  or  so,  for  a 
‘ fine  original,’  ‘ if  it  be  an  original ‘ know- 
ing chap'  though ; ‘ wide  awake  ;'  ‘ has  seen  a 
few  pictures  in  his  time,'  (of  the  ‘ fashions' 
undoubtedly  ;)  ‘isn’t  to  be  imposed  upon  by  ras- 
cally dealers’ — buys  with  his  eyes  open,  and  is 
very  fair  game,  say  I. 

“ As  to  calling  at  C ,"  continues  Mr  S., 

“ perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  that  place 
altogether,  for  certain  sufficient  reasons  known  to 
myself.  I am  fearful  that  unlucky  Salvator  Rosa 
business  is  not  yet  forgotten  there,  and  might 
materially  operate  against  me  on  another  visit  to 
the  town  ; so,  like  the  Levite  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I will  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Honesty 

is  the  best  policy,  after  all.  I will  try  D , 

instead ; a thriving  place ; plenty  of  money 
there  ; men  of  taste  there ; may  drop  a few  old 
masters  in  that  market,  and  form  a profitable 
connexion.  So  let  it  be  then  : and  now  to  pre- 
pare for  my  tour.  About  a dozen  pictures  will 
be  enough  to  start  with — not  more ; too  much 
choice  is  a bad  thing,  und  does  harm,  conveying 
the  impression  of  plenty;  one  or  two  decent 
among  ’em,  to  give  a respectability  to  the  whole. 
What  have  I ? Oh,  there  are  the  Landscape  and 
Cattle  by  Berghem,  and  the  ditto  by  Both  ; both 
of  a size  ; make  a very  nice  pair.  (The  Murillo 
is  too  large — besides,  will  be  better  at  home  ; 
may  catch  Lord  Leapditch  with  that.)  There  'b 
the  forest-scene  by  somebody,  very  like  Hobbima; 
it  would  require  no  very  great  stretch  of  con- 
science to  call  it  Hobbima ; 'tis  very  old,  and 
very  dark,  and  has  n mark  in  the  corner  that 

might  easily  be  converted  into  H ; it  shall 

be  Hobbima.  Three. — Patchemup  has  a few  under 
hand,  improving,  that  will  do  admirably  well ; 
must  look  after  him ; he  is  an  idle  rascal ; — and 
the  Rembrandtie/iHead — I gave  half-a-guinea  for 
t’other  day  at  the  broker’s — and  Landscape  from 
W'ilson,  when  touched  up,  &c. — will,  I expect, 
turn  out  better  than  common.  Ah  ! that  Head 
I hope  to  make  money  by ; as  Shakspeare  says. 
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there ’s  * speculation*  in  it.  The  Landscape, 
too,  is  a most  excellent  copy ; badly  damaged 
though ; but,  with  proper  treatment,  may  be  re- 
stored, and  made  very  like  a Wilson.  We’ll  see 
what  can  be  done  with  them,  but  Patehemup  is 
hardly  the  man  for  this  job.  He  drinks,  and  his 
hand  is  unsteady.  I must  find  out  some  one 
else.  Well  I perceive  I shall  do ; these,  nicely 
framed  and  boxed,  will  appear  a respectable 
cargo,  and  a vast  deal  better  than  they  are.  So 
now  for  my  artist." 

Mr  Smok'embrown  recollects  a card  that  was 
recently  put  into  his  hand  by  a shabby-genteel 
young  man,  soliciting  employment  as  a picture 
restorer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name 
of  Peter  Augustus  Buggins.  " ( Mr  Peter  Augus- 
tus Bugging,” ' reads  Mr  S.,  **  * Artist,  No.  \2, 

— Street,  Drury  Lane,  London.’  — Not  a 

very  fashionable  locality  for  a gentleman  with  so 
grandiloquent  a cognomen,  certainly ; never 
heard  anything  of  him — * unknown  to  fame  ;* 
still,  he  may  answer  my  purpose  much  better  than 
a person  of  greater  celebrity'.  I will  endeavour 
to  find  out  his  whereabouts."  And  away  marches 
Mr  Smok'embrown  in  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane,  intently  occupied  in  calculating  the  pro- 
bable proceeds  of  his  projected  trip. 

Leaving  the  worthy  dealer  to  pursue  his  way 
and  his  meditations  undisturbed  for  a few  mo- 
ments, 1 will  proceed  to  give  a brief  account  of 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  Mr  Peter  Augustus  Bug- 
gins.  This  personage  was  emphatically  a poor 
artist.  I do  not  mean  poor  as  to  professional 
ability,  but  as  regards  “ circumstances,"  and  the 
possession  of  the  good  things  of  life.  He  was 
born  in  a provincial  town,  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  England ; and,  early  in  life,  began  to  culti- 
vate a taste  for  painting ; but,  owing  to  dis- 
couragement from  friends,  and  other  untoward 
occurrences,  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  that  he  made  any  particular  pro- 
gress in  the  art,  or  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
occupation  by  which  he  was  ultimately  to  earn 
his  subsistence.  Possessed  of  something  of  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  a mind  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  landscape  was  that  branch 
of  the’art  of  which  he  was  most  fond  ; though 
to  portrait  painting  he,  in  a little  while,  turned 
his  attention,  as  the  employment  likely  to  be- 
come most  lucrative.  With  assiduity,  he  toiled 
at  his  profession  for  several  months,  and  painted, 
more  for  practice  than  for  pay,  the  faces  of  many 
of  his  friends — those  of  them  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  him  a sitting ; made  a few  good 
hits;  and  spoiled  some  good  canvass;  till,atlength, 
an  event  took  place,' which  determined  what  he 
was  to  be,  and  marked  out  the  course  of  his 
future  life.  This  event  was  his  marriage.  He 
became  acquainted  with  a young  and  beautiful 
girl,  of  humble  parentage,  and  without  fortune  ; 
but  the  very  realization  of  all  his  dreams  of 
female  grace  and  loveliness — to  his  apprehension 
far  more  fascinating  and  divine  than  the  boasted 
Medicean  Venus — 

“ The  statue  that  enchants  the  world  !” 

The  matchless  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman 


art,  were  to  him  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
this  fair  damsel,  this  betwitching  queen  of 
beauty.  She  was  the  great  luminary  before 
whose  effulgence  their  lights  paled  ; in  whose 
full  blaze  of  glory  their  poor  radiance  was 
swallowed  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  besought  her 
to  Bit  for  her  likeness ; fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her  ere  the  task  was  completed  ; married  her 
(the  old  story)  without  any  prospect  of  perman- 
ent support ; and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  miserable  men.  A sigh  for  the  sor- 
rows of  poor  Buggins  1 

After  hiB  wedding,  he  stayed  not  long  in  his  na- 
tive town.  Persuaded  that  London  was  the  place 
where  a man  of  genius  might  distinguish  him- 
self, and  rise  to  siffuence,  he  disposed  of  his  few 
household  effects  for  a trifling  sum,  and  raised 
what  little  money  ho  could,  to  enable  him  to 
effect  his  object.  With  but  a few  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  a letter  of  introduction  to  a person  not 
able  to  assist  him,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  wil- 
derness to  which  he  was  going,  on  a cold  frosty 
night  in  December,  he  and  the  young  wife  of  his 
bosom  started  outside  the  heavy  stage  for  the 
vast  metropolis.  London,  it  is  said,  is  the  grave 
of  great  reputations ; and  of  small  ones  what  is 
it?  The  ambitious  and  hopeful  painter  was  no 
sooner  arrived  in  the  mighty  Babel  than  he  found 
himself  completely  lost ; no  friend  to  advise 
with  ; no  connexion  to  depend  on  for  employment 
and  support ; his  bit  of  money  daily  becoming 
less  and  less ; his  towering  hopes  and  vast  expect- 
ations humbled  to  the  dust ; he  abandoned  him- 
self to  despair,  and,  in  a little  while,  was  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  distress. 
How  he  contrived  to  exist  from  day  to  day,  and 
keep  a poor  roof  over  the  head  of  his  loving 
partner  in  penury,  was  a puzzle  even  to  himself. 
He  had  been  living  in  London  about  eighteen 
months,  when  our  friend  Mr  Smok'embrown  first 
made  his  acquaintance ; domiciliated,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  in  a squalid  abode  in 
the  locality  of  Drury  Lane.  Ho  had  one  child, 
a girl,  that  could  scarcely  stand  without  assist- 
ance ; and  his  wife  was  soon  to  present  him  with 
a second.  Of  household  furniture  he  had  little 
or  none — that  had  vanished  to  supply  the  press- 
ing wants  of  life;  so  that  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  his  miserable  home  was  the  most  wretched 
and  comfortless  possible.  When  our  friend,  the 
dealer,  arrived  at  his  abode,  the  scene  that  met 
the  eye  of  Mr  S.  was  of  the  most  heartrending 
description.  An  execution  had  been  put  on 
the  house  for  rent.  A surly  coarse-looking 
man  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  keeping 
watch  over  the  little  property  Buggins  pos- 
sessed. The  artist  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
administer  consolation  to  his  heart-broken  and 
weeping  wife,  while  big  tears  of  agony  rolled 
down  his  own  care-worn  cheeks,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  check  their  flowing.  The  little 
one,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
its  parents'  grief,  was,  nevertheless,  in  profound- 
est  trouble,  making  the  most  doleful  lamenta- 
tions on  its  mother’s  lap,  and  adding  its  6mall 
wo  to  the  sorrow  of  the  scene.  A few  words 
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from  Bugging  served  to  make  our  friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  his  sad  case. 
Smok'embrown  was  a man  of  little  kindly  sym- 
pathetic feeling : he  delighted  not  to  soothe 
the  afflictions  of  the  wretched,  or  comfort  the 
wounded  in  heart ; he  felt  not  for  the  discon- 
solate wife  or  broken-spirited  artist ; but,  request- 
ing Buggins  to  accompany  him  home,  hurried  from 
the  scene  of  sorrow  ns  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  In  the  course  of  their  walk  he  made 
known  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  poor  artist 
leapt  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  enployment,  how- 
ever small  might  be  the  remuneration  for  his 
labour,  and  readily  undertook  the  contemptible 
task  assigned  him.  He  was  certain  he  could  re- 
store the  pictures  to  Mr  S.’s  satisfaction,  would 
that  gentleman  give  him  a trial ; and  would 
pledge  himself  that,  when  finished,  they  should 
not  be  told  from  genuine  paintings  by  Rembrandt 
and  Wilson.  lie  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  those  masters,  and  could  imitate  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness ; had  methods  of 
**  toning"  and  varnishing,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  age,  which  he  flattered  himself 
were  not  to  be  surpassed:  in  short, he  so  satisfied 
the  dealer  of  his  skill  and  competency,  that  he 
was  at  length  engaged  to  perform  the  work. 
Smok’embrown,  however,  was  too  crafty  not  to 
fix  his  own  price.  He  knew  very  well  that 
Buggins  was  in  no  condition  to  make  terms ; 
that  the  poor  wretch  would  not  refuse  the  most 
paltry  wage  offered  him  for  his  labour  ; and,  un- 
generous, iron-hearted  monster,  as  he  was,  took 
advantage  of  the  artist’s  miserable  situation, 
proposing  a few  shillings  per  week  till  the  task 
should  be  completed.  It  was  in  vain  for  Buggins 
to  remonstrate.  His  heart  sunk  within  him  at 
the  prospect  of  so  many  hours  of  toil  to  be  so 
ill  rewarded  ; but  what  could  he  do  ? He  could 
not  suffer  his  wife  and  child  to  starve  before  his 
eyes  ; he  was  too  happy  to  think  he  could  pro- 
cure them  bread,  if  it  were  only  half  a loaf;  in- 
deed, he  felt  almost  grateful  to  the  man  for 
affording  him  a few  of  the  coarse  necessaries  of 
life,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that 
man  was  taking  ungenerous  advantage  of  his 
desperate  situation : in  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  him.  The  work 
was  to  he  done  in  the  dealer’s  own  house,  and, 
Buggins  was  pledged  to  reveal  to  no  one  the 
nature  of  his  engagement.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  to  commence  his  task  ; and,  on 
wishing  his  kind-hearted  patron  good-day,  was 
recommended  by  him  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course,  as  respected  the  rent  of  his  house  ; and 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  for  a small  room 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his,  Smok’em- 
brown*8,  habitation,  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  coming  and  going.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  a good  enough  sort  of  place  might  be  easily 
obtained  for  a shilling  per  week!  Alas!  alas! 
for  the  sorrows  of  poor  Buggins. 

“ You  are  just  the  thing,  young  man,”  said 
our  worthy  friend  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  poor 
artist  had  departed  ; "just  the  kind  of  person  I 
wanted.  I have  you  nicely  under  my  thumb  ; 


for,  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  me  to  keep  you  there — 
and  it  will  be  odd  if  I do  not  make  some  money 
by  you  before  1 let  you  go.  1 will  keep  you  to 
your  work,  I warrant  me  ; and  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  you  idle  over  your  task.  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  you  in  my  way  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  myself ; and  blest  be  the  good- 
ness of  God !” 

Imagine  a few  weeks  to  elapse,  and  the  Pic- 
ture-Dealer, with  his  " gems,”  to  have  arrived 

in  the  large  and  important  town  of  B . 

Apartments  have  been  taken  in  the  principal 
street,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  or  two 
guineas  per  week.  Notes  have  been  sent  to  the 
chief  collectors  of  the  place,  requesting  the  fa- 
vour of  an  early  call.  Everything  is  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  lover  and  purchaser  of  the  " fine 
old  masters.”  Around  the  room,  in  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  under  lock  and  key,  and  with  a 
carefully  drawn  silk  curtain  before  each,  are 
ranged  the  pictures.  Mr  Smok'embrown  is 
seated  at  a small  table,  on  which  are  strewn 
half-a-Rcore  of  old  letters,  (which  his  visiters  are 
expected  to  suppose  he  has  received  by  that 
morning’s  post  from  home  or  elsewhere,)  appar- 
ently in  the  act  of  replying  to  his  correspondents. 
He  is  anxiously  waiting  for  some  sagacious 
connoisseur  to  come  and  inspect  the  " gems.” 
At  length  and  at  last  a tap  is  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Stitchem  is  announced. 

Stitch.-— I received  your  note  last  even- 
ing, and  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  you. 

Smok'rm. — Glad  to  see  you,  sir — I feel  proud. 
Stitcb. — Well,  what  have  you  got? — any- 
thing good  ? 

Smok’em. — Sir,  I flatter  myself  you  have  rarely 
seen  such  pictures  as  I shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  your  notice. 

Stitch. — Don't  know  that — have  a few 
beauties  myself.” 

Smok’em. — {Unlocking  a box,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  slowly.) — There,  sir ; what  do  you 
think  of  that?  Do  you  know  that  master,  sir? 

Stitch. — Bless  me,  that’s  fine  ! — that's  a real 
thing  ! — there’s  no  mistaking  a first-class  picture. 
It's  Ilohbima. 

Smok’em. — You’re  right,  sir  ; it  is  Hobbima  ; 
there  is  his  initial,  II,  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Very  rarely  do  we  find  his  name  or  initial  letters 
upon  any  but  his  finest  pictures.  I esteem  my- 
self fortunate  in  havingthisgem  in  my  possession; 
a splendid  picture  ; a magnificent  picture ; 
quite  a jewel ! Good  heavens  ! you  may  see  into 
the  very  depths  of  that  w ood  ; and  the  tra- 
vellers seem  really  to  be  in  motion — to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  forest — to 

be ; and  the  peepof  bright  blue  sky  through 

the  branches — how  exquisite ! how  poetical  ! 
Upon  my  honour  that  picture  is  a treasure — it 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Stitch. — Very  fine  ! — what  is  the  price  ? 
Smok’em. — Well,  it  ought  to  bring  me  a hun- 
dred guineas. 

Stitch. — A hundred  ! that  is  a great  deal 
of  money. 
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Smok’em.— What,  for  a genuine  Hobbima,  of 
such  quality  ? I pledge  you  my  word,  I have 
seldom  had  a finer  picture  of  the  master.  The 
Earl  of  Longacre  has  a Hobbima  I sold  him  for 
a thousand  guineas,  not  much  better  than  this,  I 
can  assure  you.  And  the  picture  is  so  pure — 
not  a touch  been  put  upon  it ; 1 do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  cleaned. 

Stitch I think  it  is  genuine,  and  should 

like  to  call  it  mine  ; the  price  is  my  only  objec- 
tion. Cannot  you  take  something  less  for  it  ? 

Smok'em. — Less  than  a hundred  ? — no  !— I 
should  lose  money  by  the  transaction. 

Mr  Smok’embrown  exhibits  a few  more  "gems,” 
dilating  on  their  great  excellences,  and  their 
very  moderate  price,  till  at  length  he  comes  to 
the  exquisite  Rembrandt,  the  production  of  poor 
Huggins'  ill-paid  labours. 

Smok’em. — Now,  sir,  you  have  seen  the  whole 
of  my  collection,  with  the  exception  of  one  pic- 
ture, which,  I expect,  will  astonish  you.  There, 
sir,  ( exhibiting  the  painting) — what  do  you  think 
of  this? — a genuine  Rembrandt. 

Stitch. — Ah  ! dear  me ! that  is  a picture  ! 
Well,  I never  saw  such  light  and  shade;  such 
effect ; such  depth  and  breadth  of  colour ; such 
great  knobs  of  paint  put  on  with  so  much  judg- 
ment. When  I stand  here,  (retiring  a few  paces,) 
and  look  through  my  hand,  the  effect  is  magical ; 
the  head  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  as 
though  one  could  walk  round  it.  Well,  well, 
that  is  a picture  ! There  is  no  mistaking  Rem- 
brandt. How  I should  like  to  see  it  hanging  in 
my  house ! But  the  price,  I suppose,  is  very 
great. 

Smok’em. — No,  considering  its  merits.  That 
picture,  sir,  I have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
obtain.  It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent more  than  three  weeks  ; and  my  agent  in 
Amsterdam  has  had  no  end  of  trouble  about  it. 
It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  an  old  family 
there  ever  since  it  was  painted ; handed  down 
from  father  to  son  as  a most  valuable  treasure ; 


and,  I can  assure  you,  no  money  wouldliave  pur- 
chased it  till  very  recently.  I have  kept  my 
eye  upon  it  for  a long  time,  and  instructed  my 
agent  to  buy  it,  at  any  price,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  opportunity.  Lately,  in  consequence 
of  unfortunate  mercantile  speculations,  the 
family  became  reduced,  and  their  property  wus 
sold  in  order  to  pay  their  creditors;  of  course, 
the  picture,  among  the  rest  of  their  effects,  came 
to  the  hammer.  There  was  great  competition 
for  it — bidding  ran  very  high  ; but  it  was  pur- 
chased for  me  by  my  agent,  and  I now  offer  it 
you  for  the  extremely  low  sum  of  fifty  guineas. 

Stitch. — Tbe  picture 's  mine.  I would  not  be 
without  it  for  twice  fifty  ! Send  it  home  to  my 
house,  and  I will  give  you  a check  for  the  money. 
Yardstick  never  had  such  a picture  as  this  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  I suppose  you  war- 
rant it. 

Smok’em. — I have  no  objection  to  warrant  it, 
sir,  what  you  see  it,  (aside.)  Look  at  it  closely  ; 
examine  it  for  yourself ; you  cannot  be  deceived 
in  a genuine  Rembrandt.  Your  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Masters  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  decide  for  yourself.  Did  you  ever  see  in  a 
copy  such  free  pencilling;  such  masterly  touches; 
such  bold  execution?  Believe  me,  sir,  no  one 
but  Rembrandt  could  have  produced  a gem  of 
such  surpassing  excellence  as  the  one  of  which 
you  can  now  proudly  call  yourself  the  possessor. 

Stitch. — I see — 1 see.  I have  no  doubt  it  is 
genuine , and.  I suppose,  pure,  (inquiringly.) 

Smok’em. — Quite  pure,  sir — not  a touch  upon  it, 
on  my  honour.  Good  morning,  sir.  (Dows 
Stitchem  out.) 

“ That  will  do,”  said  Mr  Smok’embrown,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  chuckling  with  delight.  “ I 
have  gained  a trifle  by  that  job.  Clever  man  is 
Stitchem.  Knows  more  of  tailoring  than  pictures, 
though  : said  I’d  let  him  have  something  good  ! 
Now,  then,  who  is  next  ? Who  will  give  fifty 
guineas  for  the  Wilson  ?” 

Reader  ! — so  much  for  the  Picture-Dealer. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


Seldom  has  a qjan  exercised  a more  permanent 
influence  on  his  race  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  His 
mind  led  the  leading  minds  of  his  age.  Of  him. 
Madam  de  Stael  said — “ He  will  give  his  name  to 
the  era.”  Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  the 
world  when  his  era  is  arrived — the  era  in  which 
the  greatest  happiness  principle  shall  be  the 
ground-work  of  the  laws,  and  the  guide  of  the 
morals  of  mankind. 

Once  conversing  with  Talleyrand,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  to  me: — “ I have  known  many 
great  warriors — many  great  statesmen — many 
great  authors — but  only  one  great  genius,  and 
that  genius  is  Jeremy  Bentham.” 

Talleyrand  induced  Napoleon  to  read  Ben- 


tham’s  Theory  of  Morals  and  Legislation.  The 
Emperor’s  remark  upon  it  was — “ That  is  a book 
which  will  enlighten  many  libraries.”  It  was  saying 
more  than  if  he  had  feaid — It  will  instruct  many 
philosophers. 

Bentham's  great-grandfather,  Brian,  was  a 
prosperous  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  a relation  of  that  Sir  Jeremy  Snow  who  was 
one  of  the  bankers  cheated  by  Charles  II. 
when  he  closed  the  Exchequer.  In  those  days 
the  profession  of  a pawnbroker  was  far  more 
elevated  than  now.  Brian  Bentham  had  con- 
nection with  the  founder  of  the  Aldgate  Charity, 
Sir  John  Cass,  and  with  many  other  distinguished 
people.  He  died  possessed  of  some  thousauds 
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of  pounds.  His  son,  Jeremy  Bentham’s  ancestor, 
was  a Jacobite  Lawyer,  “neither  better  nor 
worse,"  ns  his  distinguished  descendant  used  to 
say  of  him,  “ than  the  average  rate  of  attor- 
neys." He  bore  his  father’s  name,  and  had  a 
partner,  one  Mr  Avis,  whose  brother  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  times  by  marrying  a rich 
Jewess.  The  A vises  were  people  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  city.  In  their  family  was  a 
literary  lady,  an  unmarried  maiden — Miss  Bar- 
bara Avis — who  was  even  a Latin  scholar.  One 
of  the  most  awful  events  of  Jeremy  Bentham’s 
life,  was  his  introduction  to  the  erudite  Miss 
Barbara.  He  was  then  not  seven  years  old,  and 
his  father  compelled  him  to  learn  by  rote  one  of 
Horace’s  satires,  that  he  might  repeat  it  when 
the  lady  arrived  to  pay  the  family  a visit.  Such 
visits  were  talked  of  long  before  they  came,  and 
long  after  they  were  over  : they  were  events  in 
the  family  history.  This  learned  lady  seems  to 
have  been  less  terrible  than  the  trembling  timid 
boy  anticipated  ; and  he  got  through  his  “ Qui 
fit  Mecsenas,"  with  due  honour. 

But  before  introducing  Jeremy  Bentham  on 
the  stage,  I should  have  mentioned  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  born  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  Houndsditch,  on  the  6-15  February, 
1749.  I found  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  one 
of  his  school-books — “ E Libris  Jeremiae  Ben- 
tham, Junioris:  6°  Die  Januarii,  Anno  Domini 
1753.  annoque  iEtatis  suee  Quinto,  hoc  Scriptum 
fuit." 

His  grandfather,  who,  though  no  Papist,  was  a 
great  devotee  of  the  Stuarts,  had  the  habit  of 
hoarding  and  hiding  large  quantities  of  money  in 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Considerable  sums, 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
were  found,  at  his  death  and  at  subsequent 
periods,  in  foreign  and  domestic  gold  coin ; and 
when  Jeremy  was  a boy  of  about  ten  years  old, 
twenty  or  thirty  guineas  fell  out  of  a place  which 
he  had  been  using  as  a receptacle  for  his  toys. 
Strong  aversion  to  the  reigning  family — doubts 
of  the  stability  of  the  funds — apprehensions  of 
danger — and  the  desire  of  havingsome  immediate 
tangible  resources — induced  many  Jacobites  to  do 
what  Brian  Bentham  did.  It  was  said  that  Pope  or 
his  father  came  into  possession  of  a hidden  trea- 
sure of  X>4i0,000in  gold,  which  was  kept  in  a closet, 
and  drawn  upon  according  to  need — the  interest 
being  sacrificed.  But,  withal,  the  old  lawyer 
managed  to  invest  in  land  a large  amount  of 
money,  the  result  of  his  savings,  and  added  to 
the  fortune  his  father  had  bequeathed.  Ben- 
tham’s father  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  him 
that  his  grandfather’s  affairs  had  been  “dis- 
ordered,” and  that  he  had  “ extricated  them 
from  confusion  but  the  confusion  or  disorder 
were  not  intelligible  to  our  jurist,  who  saw  only 
small  responsibilities  and  large  assets. 

Of  late  years,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
theextentof  Jacobitism  which  pervaded  the  higher 
classes,  where  it  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
spread;  and  among  the  people  of  the  metropolis, 
at  least,  it  was  far  more  prevalent  a century  ago 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Bentham  has  assured 


me,  not  only  that  multitudes  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  but  that 
even  in  the  corporation  there  were  aldermen 
waiting  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family,  whenever  a fit  occasion  could  be 
found.  In  the  year  1745,  the  addresses  of  the 
Pretender  had  a wide  circulation ; and  many 
papers,  shewing  the  zeal  and  interest  which  his 
forefathers  felt  in  the  Buccess  of  the  Stuarts,  fell 
into  Bentham’s  hands.  Bentham’s  grandfather 
had  struggled  hard  for  the  clerkship  of  the 
Cordwainers’  Company.  He  attributed  his  fail- 
ure to  his  political  sincerity — to  hi*  devotion  to 
the  legitimate  race. 

Some  of  the  Bentham  family,  notwithstanding, 
made  their  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the  domi- 
nant authorities.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Board  was  the  first  cousin  of  Bentham's  father. 
He  lived  a life  of  jollity  on  Tower  Hill — was  a 
member  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club — a warm-hearted 
man,  who  was  disposed  to  shew  all  sorts  of  kind- 
ness to  his  young  kinsman.  Bentham  thus  spoke 
of  him  : — “ I longed  for  a more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ; but  a coldness  existed  between 
him  and  my  father  ; and,  I am  bound  to  say,  my 
father  was  not  the  injured  party.  Now  and 
then  I did  obtain  the  privilege  of  visiting  him. 
My  visits  were  mostly  confined  to  those  nights  of 
beatitude  on  which  the  annual  fire-works  were 
displayed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  I looked 
at,  in  a state  of  ecstasy,  from  his  windows." 

Bentham  often  talked  pleasantly  and  playfully 
of  what  he  called  his  Patronimics.  “ A son  of 
a first  cousin  of  my  father  was  Captain  Cook’s 
purser  when  he  went  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  T wanted  him  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  travels ; but  I never  got  one  fact  out  of 
him  except  this,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  noise  with  which  the  King  made  love  to 
one  of  his  lieges.  Another  second  cousin  was 
a banker  at  Sheerness ; another  was  a gentleman 
farmer ; and  another  was  guilty  of  some  crime 
for  which  he  was  hanged." 

Of  his  female  ancestors — of  the  relations  on 
his  mother’s  side,  and  of  his  mother  especially, 
Bentham  always  spoke  with  the  most  affectionate 
tenderness.  His  grandmother,  on  his  father's 
side,  was  named  Tabor,*  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Doctor  Tabor  who  was 


* She  was  the  daughter  of  Rnndolph  Croxall,  vicar 
of  Salisbury.  From  a blank  leaf  of  Dagdalo’s  Monasti- 
con  I extract  what  follows:— 

“ The  author  of  this  book  was  my  neighbour  and  very 
good  friend,  by  whose  means  I was  settled  at  Tolleshunt 
Knight,  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  I left  that  living  and 
removed  to  Tollesbury.  Mr  Dugdale  was  knighted  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  made  Quartev-King-at-Arms,  de- 
cidedly for  his  great  industry  and  abilities.  I,  Randolph 
Croxall,  was  bom  at  Shustock,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
the  chiefest  in  the  town,  except  Mr  Dugdale's  posterity, 
are  of  my  name  and  are  my  near  relations.  “ . . . 
God  gave  me  by  my  wife  four  children,  that  lived  to  be 
men  and  women.”  The  eldest  he  speaks  of  was  Samuel, 
born  1605.  (He  was  probably  the  father  of  Or  Samuel 
Croxall,  who  was  Arch-dctcon  of  Salop,  and  wrote  “ The 
Fair  Circassian,”  “ The  Vision,”  “ Scripture  Politics,” 
&c.)  “ My  daughter,  Dorothy,”  the  MS.  goes  on  to  re- 
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made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  in  consequence  of  his  successful  treatment 
of  various  royal  and  noble  persons,  by  the  use 
of  the  medicine  then  called  Jesuits’  (but  now 
Peruvian)  bark.  One  member  of  his  grand- 
mother’s family,  Mr  Ray,  a relation  of  the  bo- 
tanist, had  educated  Bentham’s  father,  and  was 
an  object  to  him  of  so  much  respect  and  affec- 
tion, that  he  sought  him,  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  (whom  he  fondly  loved,)  hoping  to 
find  from  him  solace  in  his  affliction.  This 
Mr  Ray  had  several  brothers  : one,  a traveller, 
though  he  died  when  Bentham  was  only  six  years 
old,  was  to  him  an  object  of  extreme  interest  and 
admiration.  u Well  do  I remember,”  said  Ben- 
tham, in  his  old  age,  “ his  good-natured,  playful 
humour — his  kindness  during  his  visits  to  my 
grandmother — his  letters  which  were  sent  by  his 
father  to  mine.  Deep  was  the  affliction  which  I 
felt  at  his  death ; and,  when  the  news  came, 
there  was  nobody  to  keep  up  my  spirits  but  my 
grandmother.  When  he  was  gone,  his  letters 
made  him  present.  They  interested  me  so  much, 
that  I should  know  his  signature  now,  after 
three-fourths  of  a century,  though  it  was  a 
sad  scrawl.  I recollect  his  writing  about  the 
Polygars  ; so  the  scene  of  his  adventures  must 
have  been  Southern  India,  somewhat  near  Tra- 
vancore.  He  used  to  sing  me  songs  whose  music 
even  now  vibrates  in  my  ears.  Among  them  was 
“ My  Highland  Laddie.’’ 

“ May  heaven  (till  guard,  and  love  reward, 

My  Highland  Laddie !” 

The  maiden  name  of  Bentham’s  mother  was 
Alicia  Grove.  Her  father  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son  ; and,  though  belonging  to  a family 
of  some  consequence,  his  condition  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  a shopkeeper  at  Andover. 
His  early  life  was  one  of  marked  vicissitudes. 
His  later  years  were  progressively  prosperous. 
On  his  death  the  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  family  withdrew  to  Browning  Hill,  near 
Reading  ; a spot,  the  recollection  of  which  was 
to  Bentham,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exist- 
ence, like  a thought  of  paradise.  One  great- 
uncle  had  been  a publisher — (a  brother  of  Ben- 
tham's  grandmother) — his  name  was  Woodward. 
He  brought  out  Tindal's  w Christianity,  as  Old 
as  the  Creation.”  He  used  to  talk  to  Bentham 
of  books  and  booksellers — of  “ Honest  Tom 
Payne,”  whose  shop  was  then  contiguous  to  the 
Mcwsgate,  and  was  a sort  of  gathering  place  for 
the  lettered  aristocracy  of  the  times.  Wood- 
ward retired  from  business — was  crippled  and 
rich.  Such  part  of  his  stock  as  was  unsold  and  un- 
saleable, formed  a large  portion  of  the  library  at 
Browning  Hill,  and  served  for  young  Bentham’s 
intellectual  pabulum. 

Three  sisters — Bentham’s  grandmother,  Grove ; 
a widow  Mulford;  an  unmarried  great-aunt, 
Deborah  ; and,  occasionally,  Bentham’s  mother 
— habitually  lived  at  Browning  Hill.  They 

cord,  “ Was  born  the  16th  of  February,  1658,  and  ia 
married  to  Mr  John  Tabor,  tutor  of  South  Hanningfield, 
nigh  to  Chelmsford,  in  Eases,  where  she  liveth  virtuously 
and  comfortably,” 


were  all  kind  to,  as  they  were  all  fond  of,  the 
studious  boy.  " But  my  aunt  Deborah  was  too 
prone  to  talk  of  the  people  of  quality  whom  sho 
knew  ; for  she  knew  the  Ridleys  and  Colbornes, 
and  divers  other  great  families.  I cared  nothing 
about  such  topics.  I wished  she  would  talk  of 
Vortigern  and  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  I wished 
in  vain.” 

Bentham  made,  throughout  his  life,  open  war 
upon  the  maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ; 
and  as  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  father  in  terms 
of  strong  disapprobation,  and  sketched  his  cha- 
racter with  unsparing  truth,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  justifying  the  course  he  pursued,  by  something 
like  the  following  reasoning: — <f  Why  should  a 
Latin  or  an  English*  proverb  screen  the  character 
of  our  ancestors  from  investigation  ? The  sup- 
pression of  truth  may  be  as  baneful  as  the  utter- 
ance of  untruth.  By  one  as  well  as  by  the  other, 
and  often  equally  by  either,  may  wrong  obtain  a 
triumph,  or  right  be  visited  by  defeat.  In  the 
abstract  and  intrinsic  nature  of  the  dogma,  there 
is  mendacity — in  its  application  inevitable  mis- 
chief. Take  the  case  of  flattery  bestowed  upon 
dead  tyrants.  What  does  it  serve  but  to  en- 
courage a continuance  or  a repetition  of  tyran- 
nical acts  ? The  other  day,  a journalist,  who 
wrote  in  terms  of  deserved  reprobation  on  the 
character  of  a deceased  monarch,  was  severely 
punished.  Had  he  uttered  any  quantity  of  laud- 
atory lying,  reward  would  probably  have  been  his 
lot ; — a small  portion  of  criminatory  truth  sub- 
jected him  to  heavy  inflictions.  And  thus  is  ve- 
racity polluted  and  persecuted  ! No  anathema, 
then,  whether  in  English  or  Latin,  will  prevent 
me  from  speaking  truth,  even  though  to  speak 
truth  may  be  to  speak  ill  of  my  father.  Has  he 
suffered,  can  he  suffer,  how  should  he  suffer  by 
it  ? And  will  my  speaking  sincerely  of  his  cha- 
racter redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  mine? 
While  he  lived,  from  my  birth  to  his  death,  I 
never  gave  him  any  ground  to  complain  of  me. 
Often  and  often  have  I heard  from  him  sponta- 
neous and  heartfelt  assurances  of  the  contrary. 
My  conduct  may  indeed  have  sometimes  been  a 
cause  of  regret  and  dissatisfaction  to  him  ; but 
on  what  ground  ? My  1 weakness  and  impru- 
dence’ in  keeping  wrapt  up  in  a napkin  the  ta- 
lents which  it  had  pleased  God  to  confer  on  me 
— in  rendering  useless,  as  he  averred,  my  powers 
of  raising  myself  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity. 
The  seals  were  mine,  would  I but  muster  up 
confidence  and  resolution  enough  to  seize  them. 
He  was  continually  telling  me  that  everything 
was  to  be  done  by  f pushing but  all  his  argu- 
ments failed  to  prevail  on  me  to  assume  the  re- 
quisite energy.  ‘ Pushing,’  would  he  repeat— 

1 pushing'  was  the  one  thing  needful ; but 1 push- 
ing' was  not  congenial  to  my  character.  He 
taught  it  successfully  to  his  second  wife’s  child- 
ren, (the  Abbotts,)  but  he  could  not  teach  it  to  me. 
If  I dissect  my  father’s  character,  it  is  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I direct  the  dissection  of  my  own 
body — it  is  in  the  wish  to  be  useful  to  my  spe- 


• “ *Tis  an  ill  bird  that  harries  its  own  neat.” 
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cics — useful  in  one  way  by  one  operation,  useful 
in  another  way  by  the  other.  I claim  no  merit 
—I  make  no  sacrifice — I shall  do  both  at  no  cost. 
Yet  pood  may  be  done  to  mankind  beyond  the 
individual  case.  My  example  may  influence 
others,  to  whom,  by  my  deed,  I say,  * Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.’ 

“ In  what  I may  say  of  my  father,  there  is  not 
a particle  of  malice.  I was  always  on  pood  terms 
with  my  father.  Had  I not  been,  I should  not  dure 
to  speak  freely,  lest  the  value  of  my  testimony 
should  be  diminished.  How  often,  down  to  the 
last  hours  of  our  intercourse,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting on  contiguous  chairs,  has  my  father  taken 
up  my  hand  and  kissed  it ! 

u His  second  wife  exhibited  the  character  of 
a mother-in-law  as  painted  on  every  sign-post. 
My  father  has  often  eaid  to  me — ‘ I’ll  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that  neither  of  you  has  ever 
spoken  a word  to  me  against  the  other.'  To  his 
lady,  this  forbearance  was  not  a task  of  any  great 
difficulty ; for  though  at  every  step  she  stood  in 
my  way,  at  no  step  did  I ever  stand  in  her’s. 
Her  situation  was  that  of  empress — mine,  that 
of  a poor  relation  kept  in  a state  of  continual  suf- 
fering, by  privations,  and  serious  and  unprovoked 
insults.  When  I presented  an  humble  petition, 
that  my  father's  visits  to  my  chambers  should  ra- 
ther be  in  an  evening  than  in  a morning,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  thread  of  my  studies  was  broken, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day,  together  with  those 
ideas  suggested  by  continuous  thought,  irrevoca- 
bly lost,  6he  has  more  than  once  told  me  that  ‘ It 
should  not  be — she  would  not  suffer  it.'  I had 
then  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  but  by  the  newspaper  which  I some- 
times took  up  from  my  father’s  table.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  her  to  snatch  it  violently  out  of 
my  hand.  The  table,  whatever  was  the  provi- 
sion for  others,  was  always  scantily  spread  when 
I was  honoured  with  an  invitation.  Necessity 
sometimes  forced  me  to  sit  there ; but  during 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  of  the  small 
apple  pie  which  was  ordinarily  provided,  it  was 
never  my  good  fortune  to  get  half  of  what  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have.” 
i.  Mrs  Bentham  was  a great  devotee  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  tormented  Bentham  by 
perpetually  introducing  religious  discussions, 
which  he  a9  invariably  sought  to  avoid.  " She 
frequently  upbraided  me  with  opinions  which  it 
was  her  good  pleasure  to  attribute  to  me,  and 
liked  to  talk  to  me,  whom  she  called  Mr  Jerry 
of  Hume’s  impiety.”  But  even  to  his  father  he 
never  opened  his  lips  on  a topic  which  he  knew 
would  be  painful  to  him.  A short  time  before 
his  father’s  death,  when  they  were  seated  toge- 
ther in  the  study,  the  old  man  took  his  son's 
hand,  which  he  kissed,  and  said — “Jerry!  you 
have  made  a philosopher  of  me  !”  But  even  to 
this  remark  Bentham  made  no  reply,  lest  it 
might  embroil  him  with  his  mother-in-law,  whose 
opinions  were  intolerant  Church-of-Englandism. 
Bentham’s  sketch  of  her  character  may  serve  as 
a portrait  of  a whole  genus,  too  numerous  and 
too  influential,  alas  ! in  the  world.  " She  hud  an 


exalted  idea  of  the  credenda  of  the  Church,  and 
the  temporal  rewards  attached  to  them.  They 
were  connected  with  a sentiment  of  power  and 
dignity,  of  which  a portion  belonged  to  herself 
as  member  of  that  church.  Interest,  in  a sort  of 
technical  sense,  was  the  grand  object  of  her  ad- 
miration. * What  an  interest,  what  a powerful 
interest  such  a man  has!  see  what  things  are  to 
be  done  by  interest !’  was  the  observation  and  the 
teaching  of  her  worldly  wisdom  ; and  what  she 
meant  by  * interest’  was  the  facility  of  acquiring, 
by  any  means,  for  the  purposes  of  self-advauce- 
ment,  the  services  of  the  givers  of  good  gifts. 
By  religion  she  never  understood  piety ; for 
which  Bhe  had  no  panegyrics,  neither  for  the 
substance  nor  the  semblance : piety  weighed  for 
little  in  her  scales.  Of  abstract  merit— of  ser- 
vice done  to  mankind  as  a claim  to  recompense 
— she  seldom  spoke ; and  if  she  spoke,  it  was  in 
terms  of  scorn  and  jealousy.  Her  manners  were 
dreadfully  oppressive ; and  I was  sometimes  glad 
to  have  the  shield  of  protection  thrown  over  mo 
by  one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  who  was  nine  years 
younger  than  I — be  a boy  and  I a man.” 

In  the  mind  of  Bentbum’s  father,  selfishness 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  unchecked  sove- 
reign. Affection,  benevolence,  ho  had  none. 
He  considered  every  service  done  to  others  as 
so  much  lost  to  himself — that  lie  was  so  much 
the  poorer  for  the  kindnesses  he  rendered  to 
any  one  else.  He  had  not  learned  that,  by 
every  benefit  done  to  another  by  his  agency, 
he  was,  in  fact,  so  much  the  richer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  benefit.  Bentham 
mentioned  that,  once  being  in  a boat  with  his 
father,  mother-in-law,  and,  probably,  one  of  her 
sons,  his  father  made  an  observation,  with  a 
chuckle  of  satisfaction,  in  which  Mrs  Bentham 
joined  : “ Now,  should  it  so  happen  that  a leak 
were  sprung,  and  that  we  all  went  to  the  bottom, 
is  there  a creature  Mpon  earth  that  would  feel 
any  concern  at  the  thoughts  of  it  ?”  “ The  re- 
flection,” said  Bentham,  “ filled  me  with  gloom.  I 
made  no  observation.  I did  not  agree  with  my 
father  as  to  the  fact.  Whether  his  conception 
was  right  or  wrong,  my  thoughts  were  always  of 
a contrary  kind.  1 believed  that  there  were  in 
this  world  some  to  whom  my  death  would  not  be 
wholly  indifferent ; not  many,  indeed — many 
they  could  not  be — for  I had  obtained  admission 
to  the  society  of  the  few  alone,  yet  could  not 
but  indulge  the  hope  that,  among  these  few,  there 
were  those  who  felt  some  concern  in  my  exist- 
ence, and  even  interest  in  my  usefulness.” 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  Bentham  took  a 
dislike  to  lawyers  and  to  the  profession  of  the 
law ; yet  to  law  studies  he  was  forced  to  direct 
his  attention.  He  perceived  very  soon,  or  fancied 
he  perceived,  that  it  was  a part  of  the  craft  of 
the  profession  to  engage  the  malevolent  passions 
in  the  multifarious  forms  of  litigation — to  use  a 
man’s  self-love  as  the  instrument  for  robbing 
him  of  bis  money — to  complicate  questions  on 
the  pretence  of  a regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
client — to  sow  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
minds  of  others,  in  order  to  reap  a harvest  of  emo- 
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lument  to  him  who  suggests  them  ; and  all  this, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  ingenuousness  of  his  youth, 
coloured  the  convictions,  and  perhaps  strength- 
ened some  of  the  prejudices  of  his  riper  years. 

Though  Bentham’s  father  had  the  reputation 
in  the  city  of  " a very  learned”  and  a “ very 
clever  man,”  that  reputation  seems  rather  to 
have  been  founded  on  airs  of  dignity,  and  as- 
sumptions of  superiority,  which  too  often  pass 
current  in  the  world  as  representations  of  true 
wisdom.  He  had,  like  his  illustrious  son,  a 
phraseology  of  his  own.  If  a person  neglected 
to  visit  him,  he  would  cail  the  absence  “ self- 
sequestration.” If  a client  left  him,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said — “Ah  ! he  has  taken  himself  into 
his  own  hands."  He  had  two  wavs  of  account- 
ing for  all  conduct  which  was  opposed  to  his 
standard.  If  the  party  were  of  such  rank  as  that, 
without  presumption,  he  might  sit  in  judgment, 
he  called  the  deed  he  disapproved  of,  “ infatua- 
tion ;**  but  when  he  was  afraid  to  attribute  any- 
thing like  blame,  he  always  said  it  was  “ a mys- 
tery." And  these  two  words — “ infatuation" 
and  “ mystery” — were  the  talismans  with  which 
he  explained  whatever  was  otherwise  unexplain- 
able, and  dealt  out  a sort  of  oracular  decision  to 
his  hearers.  But  Bentham  did  not  perceive 
either  wisdom  or  eloquence  in  the  manner  or  the 
matter  of  his  father's  law-giving  ; and  he  often 
left  the  room  in  silent  abashment  when  his  father, 
after  uttering  the  solemn  words  “ mystery”  or 


n infatuation,”  considered  he  had  both  instructed 
and  delighted  his  auditors,  and  sat  down  in  evi- 
dent self-satisfuction. 

His  mind  was  a confused  one ; and  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  entanglements  which  his  want 
of  precise  ideas  created.  He  adopted  for  the 
family  motto — Tam  bene'quam  benigne ; and, 
when  Bentham  was  very  young,  he  was  called  on 
to  translate  the  phrase,  the  application  of  which 
his  father  considered  a most  lucky  hit,  for  it  was 
meant  to  convey  a recondite  meaning — Tam  bene, 
read  backwards,  was  to  designate  Ben-tham , 
The  lad  neither  valued  the  wit  nor  preserved  the 
motto,  though  he  once  observed  to  me — “ My 
father’s  reasons  were  as  good  as  those  which 
justify  nine-tenths  of  the  mottos  in  use.” 

Bentham's  father  had,  in  truth,  not  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
dence of  his  son’s  nature.  He  pressed  harshly 
upon  all  his  susceptibilities.  In  speaking  of  him 
at  so  much  length,  I have  been  developing  the 
biography  of  Bentham  himself — unveiling  the 
secrets  of  his  mind,  while  shewing  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  He  whose  maturer  and  later  life 
flowed  in  one  stream  of  continued  happiness— 
the  most  gay  and  joyous  of  men — had  of  his  boy- 
hood few  recollections  of  pleasure,  except,  in- 
deed, when  he  escaped  from  his  father’s  influence 
to  some  Eden  in  the  country,  or  some  solitude 
in  town. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  FIRESIDE. 

BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 


It  is  an  inconvenient  thing  for  an  Indolent 
fellow  like  myself,  whose  inertness  is  willing  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  cameleon,  and  take  the 
colour  of  the  nearest  object,  to  be  surrounded 
by  persons  extreme  in  their  opinions,  or  ex- 
aggerated  in  their  qualities.  I am  unfortunate 
in  having  two  intimate  friends  of  natures  so 
opposite,  that,  unless  I were  to  vary  the  tenor  of 
my  principles  five  hundred  times  a day,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  harmonize  with  their  alternate 
vagaries.  Sir  Josiah  Crabbe  (unlike  the  ami- 
able poet  who  once  rejoiced  in  the  same  sur- 
name) is  a gentleman  grievously  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  things  of  this 
world.  The  spectacles  through  which  he  scru- 
tinizes mankind  and  their  doings  are  of  a dingy 
blue  ; and  his  axiom  of  nil  admirari  is  so  abso- 
lute, that  I doubt  whether  the  word  “ Good” 
ever  issued,  in  an  approbative  sense,  from  his 
lips. 

My  friend  Joe  Ramble,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  those  provokingly  good-humoured  rattles, 
whose  high  spirits  put  them  in  conceit  with 
even  things  that  ought  to  challenge  criticism. 
The  eye  of  poor  Joe  is  neither  disposed  to 
gloomily  viewing  the  world  through  an  unna- 
tural medium,  nor  of  that  “ curious"  kind  which 
delights  to  “note  deformity.”  He  has  an  in- 
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tultive  faculty  for  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  highways  and  byways  of  life.  Everything 
seems  to  smile  upon  him,  or  rather  he  seems  to 
smile  upon  everything  he  approaches.  He  can- 
not be  made  to  believe  that  matters,  public  or 
private,  ever  go  amiss.  The  throne,  the  govern- 
ment, the  country — all  are  unexceptionable. 
He  will  not  even  have  the  weather  abused  in  his 
hearing — the  weather,  that  chartered  scapegoat 
of  English  ill-humour  ! If  the  harvest  be  a bad 
one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  farmers ; if  a 
good  one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public. 
YYhen  Ireland  is  reported  to  be  in  a state  of 
tranquillity,  he  thanks  God  that  her  prospects 
are  mending;  when  in  a state  of  rebellion, 
he  is  delighted — for  what  chance  of  recover- 
ing her  rights  without  a little  stir  ? On 
Queen  Victoria's  accession,  he  threw  up  his  hat 
some  five  feet  higher  than  other  people — “A 
female  reign ! — a reign  rivalling  the  glories  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess  and  Queen  Anne,”  was 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  complete  the  civil- 
ization of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  triumphs 
of  the  British  empire  ; and  now  that  the  Queen’s 
marriage  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  he 
cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  that  the  sceptre  should 
be  held,  partnerwise,  by  one  of  the  firmer  sex. 
Ramble  iR,  in  short,  the  most  contented  man 
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alive.  National,  even  to  bigotry,  he  is  persuaded 
that  England  is  not  only  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  but  that,  were  all  other  countries  in 
leagueagainst  her,  as  against  Napoleon,  they  would 
be  losing  their  time  and  trouble  : unconquerable, 
unsubmergeable,  she  would  still  remain 
“ Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds.” 

Now,  I can  encounter  these  two  friends  of 
mine  singly,  whether  as  friends  or  antagonists. 
By  humouring  their  vagaries,  (which,  after  all, 
regard  only  their  renown  as  rational  beings,)  I 
keep  them  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  with  me.  But  when  any  unlucky 
circumstance  brings  them  into  collision  within  the 
limits  of  my  Diogenic  tub,  or  attic,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war — and  such  a tug  ! Crabbe  is  loud  and 
fractious ; Ramble  persevering  and  aggravating ; 
and,  as  the  bleat  of  a lamb  will  provoke  an  irritable 
dog  to  keep  up  his  barking,  Ramble's  slight 
monosyllables  have  often  the  effect  of  worrying 
his  adversary  out  of  all  Christian  patience. 

The  other  morning.  Sir  Jos.  was  sitting  with 
me  in  one  of  his  ultra-acrimonious  dispositions. 
He  had  been  railing  against  everything  in  the 
material  or  immaterial  world — the  affairs  of  the 
East,  the  affairs  of  the  West — the  cabinet,  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  all  other  professional  and 
corporate  bodies  whose  healths  are  drunk  at  pub- 
lic dinners  ; and  I had  tacitly  allowed  the  storm 
to  roar  itself  dry.  Since  it  pleased  him  to  assert 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  since  I felt 
unconscious  of  any  power  to  mend  them,  1 put 
pn  a look  of  sympathy,  and  was  mum.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  people  can  agitate 
their  minds  about  the  East  or  the  West,  so  long 
as  matters  are  going  on  quietly  within  the  nearest 
degree  of  longitude ; and  when  Crabbe  inquired, 
•with  a grave  face,  on  entering  the  room,  “ How 
matters  were  going  on  in  Egypt?”  I would  fain 
have  answered,  (had  he  not  looked  60  plaguy 
cross,)  that  I understood  “ the  pyramids  were  as 
well  ns  could  be  expected.” 

I kept  silence,  however — yea,  even  from  the 
foolish  words  that  tempted  me — and  submitted 
to  be  assured  that  England  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  her  most  important  alliances ; her  most 
valuable  colonies ; her  financial  reputation  : that 
Britannia  was  becoming  a lady  of  anything  but 
unsullied  reputation ; that  America  had  ceased 
$o  visit  her,  and  Europe  was  cutting  her  acquaint- 
ance : and  tried  to  preserve  a becoming  elonga- 
tion of  countenance,  when  every  minute,  like  the 
toll  of  a funeral-bell.  Sir  Josiah  emitted  some 
new  and  dolorous  announcement.  When,  lo ! 
just  as  I was  beginning  to  feel  as  though  a parish 
pall  hung  heavy  upon  my  shoulders,  in  bounced 
my  friend  Ramble,  his  mottled  cheeks  distended 
by  a smile,  and  his  white  teeth  glistening  like 
those  of  a hungry  pointer. 

u Just  arrived  in  England,  my  dear  boy  1" 
cried  he  ; “ only  three  hours  landed  at  the 
Tower  stairs !" 

And  my  friend  Crabbe  (who  seemed  to  resent 
his  intrusion  in  such  towering  spirits,  as  a per- 
sonal offence)  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  inquire 


whether  poor  Joe  had  travelled  on  the  broad 
grin  all  the  way  from  France. 

“ Here’s  comfort  1”  resumed  Ramble,  pressing 
forward  towards  the  fireside  the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  ensconced  himself,  to  the  utter  discom- 
posure of  pny  previous  guest.  “ Here's  what 
enables  one  to  defy  winter,  death,  or  the  doctors  ! 
A good  sea-coal  fire — a glorious  English  fireside  !’* 

“ I have  always  understood,  sir,”  replied 
Crabbe — to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  addressing 
himself  for  confirmation — <f  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  unwholesome  on  earth  than  a sea- 
coal  fire.  To  soy  nothing  of  the  cursed  sulphur 
which  turns  everything  black  in  the  room,  (even 
one’s  temper ;)  to  say  nothing  of  the  filthy  gases 
emitted,  of  which,  not  being  a chemist,  1 am 
incompetent  to  speak,  (and  I wish  1 were  also 
incompetent  to  smell,)  there  can  he  no  doubt 
innumerable  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  in  Eng- 
land to  our  mad  habit  of  roasting  ourselves 
half  the  morning  before  the  bars  of  a grate,  as  a 
preparative  for  confronting  the  severity  of  the 
most  infernal  climate  on  the  face  of  the  habit- 
able globe.” 

*f  Climate,  mydear  sir !”  cried  Ramble — ff  Cli- 
mate ! Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  merit  of 
foreign  climates.  I’ve  just  come  from  Nice, 
where  I was  shrivelled  up  like  a dead  leaf  with 
the  bise.  I spent  the  spring  in  Constantinople, 
where  it  snowed  half  the  time  and  rained 
t’other ; and  I am  now  enabled  to  assert  from 
experience,  what  I have  often  heard  advanced  by 
travelled  men,  that  England  has  the  best — that 
is,  the  most  enjoynble  climate  in  the  universal 
world.  You  are  neither  scorched  and  dried  up, 
as  in  the  south,  nor  mildewed  as  in  the  north— 
nor" 

Crabbe,  who  had  been  shrugging  his  shoulders 
impatiently  for  some  moments,  now  burst  out 
with — “ There  is  some  difference  between  being 
roasted  to  rags,  sir,  and  not  warmed  through  ! 
The  question  of  the  English  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently set  at  rest  by  the  masses  of  green  fruit 
one  sees  piled  in  our  markets,  in  our  streets,  at 
our  very  tables — an  effectual  check  against  un- 
due increase  of  population.  It  sets  one’s  teeth 
on  edge  to  think  of  it  1" 

Well,  well ; so  long  as  our  harvests  are 
abundant  we  may  dispense  with  a few  apples 
and  pears,"  cried  Ramble.  “ And  nature  has, 
at  least,  provided  us  with  the  means  of  bidding 
defiance  to  the  weather.  Look  at  this  admirable 
fire,"  cried  he,  starting  up,  nnd  placing  himself 
before  it,  in  precisely  such  an  attitude  as  to  pre- 
vent our  complying  with  his  request.  “ I look 
upon  an  Englishman’s  hearth  ns  the  palladium 
of  national  glory ; I look  upon  our  firesides  as 
the  instigants  of  our  domestic  happiness — as 
the  reward  of  our  domestic  virtues  !" 

**  And  I,”  cried  Crabbe,  whose  temper,  albeit 
the  glowing  grate  was  in  eclipse,  was  rising  to 
fever  heat — “ 1 look  upon  an  English  fireside  as 
the  bane  of  all  national  prosperity,  as  the  clog 
upon  all  national  progress ; as  the  screen  of  our 
inertness ; the  pretext  for  our  incapacity ; the 
hot-bed  of  our  selfishness,  vulgarity,  and  pride* 
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The  pretended  comfort  of  the  fireside  is  the  mo- 
tive of  our  closing  ourselves  up,  evening  after 
evening,  within  our  own  doors,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  social  intercourse;  and,  consequently,  to  the 
suppression  of  all  the  more  expansive  impulses  of 
the  human  soul.  While  other  civilized  nations 
delight  in  the  intercommunication  which  forwards 
the  interests  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  public 
weal ; an  Englishman  holds  it  a certificate  of 
merit  that,  after  muddling  his  brains  with  heady 
port,  he  can  potter  away  his  evening  over  the  fire, 
muddling  his  affections  with  the  twaddle  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  as  they  yawn  over  their 
carpet  work  or  sewing.  What  effort  does  such  a 
man  make,  sir,  to  improve  their  understanding 
or  his  own  ?” 

“ I don’t  see  why  he  should  not  make  an 
effort,”  remonstrated  Ramble.  **  He  might  read 
aloud  instructive  books." 

“ Ay,  and  put  them  to  sleep  before  bed-time," 
interrupted  Crabbe,  crabbedly. 

“ He  might  direct  the  conversation  to  sub- 
jects of  popular  interest.” 

“ Which  the  misses  would  cut  short  by  talk- 
ing of  cruets,  lambswool,  and  a new  stitch. 
Whereas,  were  it  not  for  the  attraction  of  that 
accursed  fireside,  over  which  he  has  coddled 
himself  from  his  boyhood  till  ho  has  secured  a 
rheumatism  from  every  casual  encounter  of  the 
night  air,  he  would  take  his  young  people  into 
the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age,  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  spirits  and  intellects,  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  friendships  and  connec- 
tions which  are  to  cheer  their  after  progress 
through  life.  An  Englishman  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  acquaintanceships. 
He  thinks  it  enough,  for  the  happiness  of  his 
family,  that  he  cherishes  one  or  two  old  bores 
of  friends,  who  entertain,  word  for  word,  and 
blunder  for  blunder,  the  same  opinions  as  him- 
self. It  is  his  favourite  boast  that  he  don't  care 
about  the  world.  He  swears,  on  every  fresh 
visitation,  that  he  hates  large  parties  ; which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  he  is  snugger  in 
his  own  home,  where  he  can  engross  the  whole 
fireside,  and  lay  down  the  law,  than  in  a more 
extended  circle,  where  he  must  share  with  other 
people  his  consequence  and  right  of  shin-broiling." 

“ Well,  I must  still  confess  myself,  on  that 
point,  a John  Bull,”  cried  Ramble,  shaking  up 
his  feathers,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  said  a fine 
thing,  and  was  proud  of  himself. 

“ Nobody  doubts  you,  sir ; and  you  are  in  the 
majority — you  are  decidedly  in  the  majority  !” 
cried  Sir  Jos.  “ For  my  part,  I wish  to  inter- 
fere with  no  man’s  pleasures  or  pursuits ; I only 
permit  myself  to  despise  them !" 

“ I fancy  I shall  have  most  people  on  my  side, 
when  1 say,  that  a good  fire  on  a winter’s  evening 
is  not  so  very  despicable !”  cried  Ramble,  robbing 
his  hands,  with  a chuckle.  “ With  a commodious 
drawing-room,  having  an  Axminster  carpet,  well- 
lined  curtains,  closely  drawn  in  the  rear  ; on  one 
side  a smoking  notable,  on  the  other  a handsome 
sprightly  woman,  and  in  front  a fine,  clear,  bright, 
glowing  fire,  of  Newcastle  coal ; I challenge  life 
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to  produce  anything  tending  more  completely  to 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness  1” 

Poor  Joe  now  looked  so  provokingly  triumph- 
ant, that  Sir  Josiah  could  scarcely  contain  him- 
self. 

“ Ay,  ay!”  cried  he,  “If  John  Bull  were  to 
put  forth  a new  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  such 
would  be  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Garden 
of  Eden ! All  this  humdrum  humbug  is  the 
paradise  of  northern  imaginations!  Instead  of 
seeking  the  interchange  of  mind  enjoyable  in  a 
large  assemblage  of  rational  beings,  the  English- 
man makes  it  an  article  of  religion  to  sink  himself 
in  inglorious  sensuality  of  this  de-spiritualizing 
description  ! An  Englishman  of  genius,  for  in- 
stance,  must  consent  to  pass  for  a libertine, 
unless  he  will  submit  to  become  a mere  vulgar 
voluptuous  egotist,  (for  one  need  not  be  the  less 
an  egotist  because  one’s  hobby  is  warranted  to 
carry  double.)  Selfishness  may  be  amplified 
into  a partnership  concern ; and  I look  upoa 
what  is  called  the  domestic  happiness  of  Eng- 
land, as  only  a more  refined  system  of  double- 
bodied egotism." 

“ Every  country  has  its  customs,"  argued 
Ramble,  undiscouraged.  “ The  English  are  not 
a gregarious  people.  In  Italy,  society  is  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  music — an  orchestra  or 
a chorus  being  a pretext  for  association ; but  I 
don’t  know  that  either  the  minds  or  morals  of 
the  Italians  are  the  more  indebted  to  the  opera. 
In  France,  politics  and  the  theatres  tend  also  to 
the  creation  of  masses.  People  meet  at  cafes  to 
read  the  newspapers,  or  seek  excitement  in  the 
throng  of  theatres ; but,  in  every  instance,  my 
dear  sir,  this  results  from  the  absence  of  do- 
mestic affections,  from  the  want  of  domestic 
comforts.  The  marriage  of  a foreigner  has  been 
the  effect  of  a family  engagement,  not  of  pre- 
ference, not  of  attachment ; and,  as  to  his  home, 
with  draughts  of  air  streaming  through  every 
door  and  window,  and  a couple  of  smouldering 
logs  substituted  for  a fine  glowing  mass  of  ignited 
matter  that  sends  warmth  into  the  depths  of 
one’s  heart,  and  evokes  all  the  kindlier  feelings 
of  humanity,  what  has  it  to  boast  that  need 
detain  him  from  the  chattering  mob  of  assem- 
blies, or  the  false  glare  of  a theatre  ?” 

“ Nothing,  certainly  ! And  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  has  become  more  intelligent,  more 
refined,  more  independent,  than  ourselves.  Which 
capital,  pray,  is  progressing  most  rapidly?  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  Paris  ? Which 
nation  has  effected  most  in  self-enfranchisement 
within  the  last  ten  years  ? The  English  or  the 
French  ? Where  are  the  arts  most  cultivated  ? 
Where  are  the  sciences  most  encouraged  ? 
Whence  do  we  borrow  our  elegant  inventions— 
our  lessons  of  taste — the  tone  of  our  public 
amusements — the  mode  of  all  we  eat,  wear,  sing, 
dance,  or  assume  in  the  way  of  personal  or  social 
embellishments?  From  the  Continent,  sir!— 
From  the  Continent,  which  is  not  too  much  en- 
grossed in  warming  its  shins  to  neglect  its  power 
of  invention.  From  the  Continent,  which,  as  it 
does  not  station  itself  with  its  coat-flaps  in  its 
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hands  before  the  fireplace,  in  the  most  indecent 
attitude  ever  imagined  by  the  sensuality  of 
mankind,  is  not  brutalized  out  of  all  refinement 
of  soul  or  elegance  of  manners ! Now,  sir ! 
because  we  have  accustomed  our  cuticles  to  this 
unnatural  vitrification,  are  the  great  bonds  of 
society  to  be  loosed  ? Is  there  to  be  none  of 
that  expanded  fellowship  of  intellect,  from  whence 
arises  the  great  regeneration  of  the  species — 
the  grand  elevation  of  national  motives — the 
cheering  prospect  of  national  glory?  Rather 
than  witness  such  degeneration,  I pray  that 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  buy  up  the 
infernal  reserves  of  Staffordshire  nnd  New- 
castle, and  freeze  us  into  the  necessity  of  con- 
gregating together  for  the  sake  of  bodily 
warmth  !" 

u Upon  my  life,  I can't  conceive  what  we  want 
more  in  the  way  of  association  than  we  now 
enjoy !"  cried  Ramble.  “ Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  professions  pass  their  whole  mornings 
in  social  communication.’* 

• “ As  for  the  despatch  of  business,  an  English- 
man will  do  anything  for  the  good  of  the  shop." 

" Then,  of  an  evening,  Parliament  brings 
together  nightly,  eight  months  of  the  year,  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
community.”  • 

“ Still  for  what  they  pretend  to  call  despatch 
of  business — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
about  despatching  it." 

“ Well,  the  Clubs  ? — look  at  the  Clubs  of 
London  ! Every  fashionable  street  has  its  Club ; 
and  the  West  End,  a whole  street  of  them,  where 
the  society  you  advocate  may  be  obtained  on  the 
easiest  terms." 

“ The  Clubs  ?"  cried  the  pessimist.  “ The 
Clubs  ! — talk  of  the  Clubs  in  the  way  of  social 
intercourse!  For  what  were  they  instituted, 
pray,  but  that  the  Englishman's  fireside  might 
be  permanently  ex-domeeticated,  in  a spot  where 
the  claims  of  civilization  are  altogether  abolish- 
ed?— a spot  where  the  fireside  is  secure  from 
petticoat  participation  ; where  hundreds  of  coat- 
ilaps  may  be  uplifted  instead  of  a pair ; a special 
mart  of  social  egotism ; an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  selfishness,  for  the  promotion 
of  unchristian  sensuality.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  Clubs,  which,  instead  of  affording 
cheerful  intercommunication  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  a man,  of  what  is  called  good  company, 


affects  to  frequent,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  news- 
paper, his  cigar,  or  his  solitary  meal ; the  theatres, 
the  concert-rooms,  the  coteries,  and  all  other 
places  of  public  entertainment  have  been  de- 
serted, or,  rather,  bequeathed  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  weaker  moiety  of  the  human  race. 
And  why  ? Because,  sir,  these  Clubs  are  an  insti- 
tution founded  upon  the  same  confounded  system 
of  fireside  enjoyments — an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Englishman’s  fireside — the  Englishman's  con- 
founded fireside  I" 

“ Still,"  persisted  Ramble,  (in  the  provoking 
little  “ filet  de  voix " which  Moliere  ascribes  to 
“ la  raison,”)  “ you  must  admit  that,  however  it 
may  deteriorate  John  Bull’s  intelligence,  the 
domestic  fireside  constitutes  the  cradle  of  his  vir- 
tues." 

“ Curse  on  his  virtues  ! — they've  undone  his 
country  1”  cried  Sir  Jos,  in  the  phrase  applied 
by  Addison  to  Cato,  and  by  a modern  moralist  to 
George  III.  “Because  King  George  chose  to 
dine  on  a shoulder  of  mutton,  (at  the  hour  when 
his  roue  son  was  breakfasting  on  a devilled 
fowl,)  he  was  allowed  to  fling  away  America 
without  reproof,  and  to  hang  thirty  forgers  of 
one-pound  notes  and  ace  of  spades,  per  month, 
without  scruple  of  conscience  ! So  is  it  with 
that  arch-humbug  of  humbugs,  John  Bull ; who 
allows  himself  to  revel  in  oceans  of  gin  and  bit- 
ters— to  gamble  away  his  inheritance,  from  the 
pea  and  thimble-rig  to  Crockford's  or  the  Stock 
Exchnnge — to  render  our  public  thoroughfares 
a school  of  the  filthiest  immorality — to  do  every- 
thing that  is  vile  and  vicious  in  a fifty-fold  more 
glaring  and  offensive  manner  than  his  neigh- 
bours, because  he  pays  his  taxes,  toasts  Church 
and  State,  and  proses  to  any  one  who  will  listen 
to  him,  about  the  charms  of  an  Englishman’s 
fireside.” 

“Nevertheless,  I think  I could  prove  to  you," 
persisted  Ramble,  with  undisturbed  equanimity, 
“ that  much  of  what  you  have  advanced’’——— 

He  was  interrupted  by  a violent  slam  of  the 
door.  While  the  optimist  was  caressing  his  legs, 
and  admiring  the  set  of  his  boots,  the  pessimist 
had  shaken  bands  with  me  and  departed,  leaving 
the  smiling  Joe  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
hearthrug,  in  that  characteristic  nnd  unceri- 
monious  attitude  of  self-indulgence  which  has 
become  typical,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  of  The  Englishman’s  Fihesihk. 


A DANISH  TRADITION. 


The  island  of  Zealand  la  joined,  on  the  north- 
west, by  a narrow  sandy  strip  of  land,  to  a beau- 
tiful and  fertile  peninsula,  thickly  dotted  with 
cottages,  and  forming  a little  district  in  itself. 
It  boasts  of  one  small  town,  beyond  which  the 
peninsula  extends  in  a bold  headland,  far  out 
into  the  wild  and  stormy  Cattegat,  forming  u 
landscape  of  the  most  bleak  and  desolate  descrip- 
tion. The  shifting  sand  has  destroyed  all  traces 
of  vegetation  ; moving  sand  hills — the  play  of  the 
tempests  which,  unchecked,  sweep  over  the  land 


from  the  Btormy  Bea — arc  constantly  changing 
their  position,  and  arise  and  disappear  in  ever- 
varying  succession.  While  travelling  through 
the  island,  I,  on  one  occasion,  spent  an  hour  in 
this  place ; and  it  has  left  on  my  mind  a picture 
of  horror  which  I shall  never  forget.  I was  rid- 
ing alone  over  the  desert  and  sandy  flat,  when 
there  arose  from  the  north,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sea,  a storm,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  waves  ran  high,  the  clouds 
chased  each  other  through  the  firmament,  the 
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skies  became  dark  and  lowering,  the  eand  began 
to  give  wav  in  masses  under  the  feet  of  my 
horpe,  and  at  last  rose  in  whirlwinds  and  fillec 
the  air.  The  path  could  no  longer  be  discerned, 
the  horse  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  loose 
sand  ; heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  seemed  all  mingled 
together  in  one  wild  tumult ; and  every  object 
was  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  sand  and  dust. 
There  was  no  trace  of  life  or  vegetation ; the 
tempest  whistled  through  the  air ; the  waves  of 
the  ocean  lashed  the  shore ; the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  distance  ; and  the  dull  lurid  lightning 
seemed  as  though  it  could  scarcely  penetrate  the 
air,  thick  with  particles  of  the  dying  soil.  The 
danger  was  imminent ; when  suddenly  a heavy 
thunder  shower  began  to  fall,  and  effectually  laid 
the  shifting  sand ; enabling  me,  though  tho- 
roughly  drenched,  to  find  my  way  to  the  little 
town. 

It  was  on  this  desolate  track  of  country,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Norwig  was  situated.  The  sand  has  long 
since  destroyed  all  traces  of  human  dwellings ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  principally  sailors  and 
fishermen,  have  long  since  removed  to  another 
quarter  ; the  church  alone  remains,  standing  so- 
litary upon  a little  eminence,  and  surrounded, 
on  all  sides,  by  the  melancholy  and  constantly 
shifting  desert.  It  is  the  ecene  of  the  following 
most  mysterious  occurrence  • 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  old  and  venerable  pastor  of  the 
village  sat  in  his  lonely  apartment,  sunk  in  deep 
meditation.  It  was  midnight ; the  house  lay  at 
the  extremity  of  the  village  ; and,  as  the  simple 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  employ  bolt  or  bar,  the  doors  all  re- 
mained open.  The  lamp  was  burning  dimly, 
and  the  solemn  silence  was  unbroken,  6ave  by 
the  rippling  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  pale  moon 
beheld  her  own  reflection.  Suddenly  the  old 
man  heard  the  doors  beneath  opening,  and  recog- 
nised the  heavy  footsteps  of  men  upon  the  stair- 
case ; he  now  looked  up,  expecting  to  receive  a 
summons,  in  all  probability,  to  attend  a dying 
person,  and  administer  spiritual  consolation. 
Two  strange-looking  men  now  entered  the 
apartment,  clad  in  white  mantles,  and  approached 
him  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  “ Pastor  of 
Norwig,"  said  the  first  of  the  intruders,  “ we 
request  you  to  follow  us ; there  is  a wedding  to 
be  solemnized,  and  the  bridal  pair  are  already 
awaiting  you  in  the  church."  He  then  shewed 
the  old  man  a heavy  purse  of  gold,  which  he 
promised  should  be  his,  as  a recompense  for  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  6uch  an  ill-timed  sum- 
mons might  occasion  him.  The  pastor  stared 
in  astonishment  at  the  stranger ; for  there  was 
something  in  his  appearance  which  seemed  to 
him  awful  and  almost  spectral ; but  the  latter 
only  repeated  his  words,  and  that  in  a more 
threatening  and  commanding  tone.  When  the 
old  man  began  to  collect  himself,  he  represented 
to  the  stranger  that  his  sacred  office  did  not 
permit  him  to  perform  the  marriage-service 
without  home  previous  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 


duals, besides  going  through  the  formalities 
which  the  law  required.  The  Becond  stranger 
now  stepped  forward.  “You  have  the  choice," 
said  he,  “ of  following  us  and  receiving  the  prof- 
fered sum  of  money,  or  of  remaining  here  and  hav- 
ing a bullet  sent  through  your  bead."  So  saying, 
he  held  a pistol  to  the  pastor’s  forehead,  and 
awaited  his  answer.  The  old  clergyman  turned 
pale,  and  having  silently  and  hastily  risen  up, 
and  put  on  a sort  of  upper  garment,  replied,  “ I 
am  ready."  The  strangers,  meanwhile,  had  spo- 
ken Danish,  but  in  such  a manner  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  they  were  foreigners.  They 
now  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  village, 
and  the  pastor  followed. 

It  was  a completely  dark  autumn  night,  for 
the  moon  had  already  gone  down  ; but,  as  they 
left  the  village,  the  old  man  perceived,  to  his 
surprise,  that  tho  church  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Onwards,  however,  in  silence  strode 
his  two  companions,  wrapped  in  their  white 
mantles,  and  leaving  the  sandy  plain  behind 
them  ; while  he,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  pace  with  them. 

On  reaching  the  church,  they  bound  a hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes  ; immediately  afterwards, 
he  heard  the  well-known  side  doors  open  with  a 
jarring  noise,  and  he  was  forcibly  thrown  in 
among  a dense  crowd  of  men.  There  was  a mur- 
mur of  many  voices  pervading  the  church  ; and 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  he  could  dis- 
tinguish words  of  a language  totally  unknown  to 
him.  It  was  Russian,  as  he  suspected  at  the 
time.  Whilst  he  was  yet  standing,  with  band- 
aged eyes,  pressed  on  every  side,  helpless,  and 
in  the  greatest  terror  and  confusion,  he  felt  his 
hand  suddenly  seized,  and  he  was  hurried  through 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  which  appeared  to  give 
way.  At  last  the  bandage  was  loosened,  he 
recognised  one  of  his  first  companions  near  him, 
and  found  himself  standing  before  the  altar.  It 
was  decorated  with  a row  of  enormous  wax 
candles,  in  massive  silver  candlesticks  ; and  tho 
church  itself  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated,  that 
the  most  distant  object  was  distinctly  perceptible. 
During  the  time  that  his  eyes  were  bandaged, 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  had  appeared  to  him  tre- 
mendous ; but  now  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
multitude  had,  if  possible,  on  bis  timid  soul,  a 
still  more  appalling  effect.  Although  the  seats 
and  side  passages  were  crowded  with  men,  yet 
the  middle  aisle  was  completely  empty,  and  the 
pastor  distinguished,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a newly 
dug  grave ; the  pavement  stone  which  had  covered 
the  spot,  now  lying  against  the  side  of  a neigh- 
bouring seat.  Men  only  were  to  be  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  a solitary  female,  whom  the  old 
man  fancied  he  could  discern  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  church. 

The  silence  lasted  for  some  minutes  ; not  even 
the  least  movement  being  heard  ; meantime 
arose  in  the  soul  of  the  pastor  a dark  and  heavy 
misgiving  that  some  deed  of  horror  was  about  to 
>e  performed. 

At  last  a man  rose  up,  whose  magnificent 
dress  distinguished  him  from  the  rest,  and 
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■hewed  him  to  be  of  higher  rank.  He  strode  I ing  on  every  side  from  the  multitude,  accom- 
hastily  along  the  empty  aisle,  while  the  multitude  panied  this  terrible  “ Yes  and  a silent  shud- 
gazed  upon  him,  and  his  steps  resounded  through  der,  for  the  first  time,  set  in  motion  the  eorpse- 
the  church.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  broad  like  features  of  the  bride.  The  pastor  now 
shouldered,  and  strongly  built  ; his  mien  was  turned  himself  to  the  latter,  and,  speaking  more 
haughty  ; his  countenance  bronzed  with  exposure  loudly,  as  though  he  would  fain  awake  her  from 
to  the  weather ; his  hair  like  the  raven  ; his  fea-  I her  death-like  slumber,  thus  addressed  her— 
tures  Btrongly  marked  ; and  his  lips  compressed  “ Feodora,  if  thou  wilt  acknowledged  Neander, 
with  angry  determination  ; — a high  aquiline  nose  now  kneeling  beside  thee,  for  thy  husband,  then 
increased  the  hauteur  of  his  aspect,  and  long  answer  “ Yes  !”  Upon  this,  the  inanimate  bride 
bushy  eyebrows  overshadowed  the  small  and  seemed  to  awake,  an  expression  of  overpowering 
fierce  black  eyes  which  gleamed  beneath  them,  terror  passed  over  her  countenance,  her  pale  lips 
He  wore  a green  surcoat,  richly  ornamented  with  quivered,  a transient  brilliancy  gleamed  from 
gold  ; and  on  his  bosom  glittered  a star.  her  eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  The  “ Yes" 

The  bride,  who  now  kneeled  beside  him,  was  | now  sounded  like  the  shriek  of  anguish  from  the 
also  splendidly  dressed  : a blue  robe,  embroidered  mouth  of  a dying  person,  and  seemed  to  find  an 
with  silver,  enveloped  her  slender  form,  and  fell  echo  in  the  involuntary  murmur  of  pity  which 
in  thick  folds  over  her  graceful  limbs  ; while  a escaped  from  the  crowd. 

diadem,  resplendent  with  jewels,  decorated  her  The  bride  sank  insensible  into  the  arms  of  the 
long  fair  hair.  Notwithstanding  the  change  malicious  old  crone  behind  her,  and  some  minutes 
which  it  was  evident  had  lately  passed  over  her  passed  in  the  most  appalling  Bilence.  At  last  she 
features,  beauty  and  loveliness  could  still  plainly  resumed  her  place,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  the 
be  discerned.  Her  cheeks  now’  looked  aB  cold  pastor  concluded  the  service.  The  bridegroom 
and  inanimate  as  those  of  a marble  statue  ; not  now  arose  and  led  the  tottering  bride  towards 
a muscle  of  her  countenance  moved,  her  pale  lips  her  former  seat,  while  the  old  woman  and  the 
seemed  dead,  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  glazed  as  tall  man  followed  behind.  The  first  companions 
those  of  a corpse,  and  her  arms  hung  powerless  of  the  clergyman  than  reappeared,  and  having 
by  her  sides.  Thus  she  kneeled — a picture  of  once  more  tied  a bandage  over  his  eyes,  led  him 
death  ; and  the  by-standers  might  well  be  in  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd.  When 
doubt  whether  her  overpowering  terror  had  de-  they  reached  the  door,  he  was  pushed  out  with 
prived  her  of  consciousness,  or  if  nature  were  violence,  and  left  to  his  solitary  meditations, 
merely  striving  to  recruit  her  shattered  frame  while  they  barred  and  bolted  it  from  within, 
by  a deep  and  almost  preternatural  slumber.  For  a few  minutes  he  6tnod  confused,  and 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  pastor  observed  an  uncertain  whether  the  late  scene  of  terror,  with 
old  and  ugly  female,  attired  in  a fantastic  nil  the  extraordinary  circumstances  accompany- 
oriental-looking  costume,  with  a blue  and  red  ing  it,  might  not  be  a painful  dream ; but  when 
turban  on  her  head  ; w ho,  with  a malicious,  nay,  he  hnd  torn  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  be- 
almost  mocking  expression,  watched  the  kneeling  held  the  church  brilliantly  illuminated  before 
bride.  Behind  the  bridegroom,  stood  a dark  him,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  multitude  with- 
gigantic  man,  who  Beemed  to  gazeimmoveably  on  in,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  reality  of  what 
vacancy.  had  happened,  in  order  to  learn  the  sequel,  as 

The  pastor,  whose  senses  had  almost  forsaken  far  as  was  in  his  power,  he  now  concealed  him- 
him  from  terror,  remained  some  time  silent,  self  in  a niche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  ; 
until  a Btern  glance  from  the  bridegroom  re-  and,  while  listening  here,  heard  the  noise  within 
minded  him  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  But  becoming  louder  and  louder,  as  though  a violent 
what  put  him  into  new  confusion  was  the  un-  contest  had  arisen.  He  could  distinguish  the 
certainty  whether  the  bridal  pair  would  under-  rough  voice  of  the  bridegroom  commanding 
stand  his  language.  It  was  indeed  improbable  ; silence  in  an  authoritative  manner — then  a long 
nevertheless,  he  composed  himself,  and  demand-  pause  ensued — a shot  was  fired — and  a shriek 

ed  their  names.  from  a woman’s  voice  w-as  heard  ! There  was 

"Neander!  Feodora!''  replied  the  bridegroom,  silence  for  a few  moments,  which  was  at(last  in- 

in  a hoarse  voice.  terrupted  by  the  sounds  of  labour  and  the  noise 

The  old  man  now  began  the  marriage  service  ; of  spades  and  other  implements,  which  lasted 
but  his  voice  quivered;  he  constantly  went  wrong,  perhaps  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lights 
and  repeated  the  same  words  twice.  The  kneel-  were  now  extinguished,  the  murmur  of  many 
ing  pair,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  confusion,  voices  was  heard,  and  the  whole  multitude 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  previous  conjecture  rushed  out  of  the  church  and  hastened  noisily 
that  they  were  either  unacquainted  with  his  towards  the  sea. 

language,  or  understood  it  but  imperfectly.  The  old  pastor,  upon  this,  hastened  hack  to- 
When  he  asked  the  question,  “Neander,  wilt  wards  his  village.  He  awakened  his  friends  and 
thou  receive  Feodora,  who  now  kneels  beside  neighbours,  and  related  to  them  the  strange  and 
thee,  for  thy  wedded  wife?"  he  was  doubtful  incredible  things  which  had  just  happened.  But 
if  the  bridegroom  would  understand  him  so  as  so  silent  and  peaceful  had  been  the  previous 
to  reply  ; but,  to  his  astonishment,  the  latter  course  of  their  lives,  that  those  simple  men,  in- 
pronounced  “ Yes,"  so  loudly  and  distinctly,  as  stead  of  believing  their  clergyman,  were  seized 
to  ring  through  the  church.  Deep  groans  issu-  | with  a different  kind  of  terror ; for  they  fancied 
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that  his  intellect  had  fciven  way.  It  was.  there- 
fore, with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  more  because 
they  were  willing  to  gratify  him  by  humouring 
his  supposed  caprices,  that  he  at  Inst  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  church,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  shovels  and  pickaxes. 

Night  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  the 
sun  had  already  arisen,  when  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  ascended  the  hill  towards  the  church. 

They  now  perceived  a ship-of-war,  in  full  sail, 
rapidly  distancing  the  shore,  and  steering  for  the 
north.  A sight  so  unexpected  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  a little  dubious;  and 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  believe  in  the  old 
man’s  words,  when  they  found  the  side  doors  of 
their  church  forcibly  broken  open.  In  breath- 
less expectation,  therefore,  they  entered  ; the 
pastor  pointed  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  grave 
which  he  bad  seen  open  the  night  before,  and 
they  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away,  and  afterwards  replaced.  They, 
therefore,  set  to  work  with  pickaxes,  and  on 
re-opening  the  grave,  found  a new  and  richly- 
ornamented  coffin. 

The  old  man  jumped  down,  tho  others  fol- 
lowed his  example,  und  the  lid  was  speedily 
removed.  Alas ! the  worthy  pastor  found  his 
worst  fears  realized  ; the  coffin  contained  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  bride,  and  the  splendid 
diadem  alone  was  awanting ! She  must  have 
died  instantaneously,  for  the  ball  had  passed 
right  through  her  heart.  The  expression  of 
terror  and  anguish  formerly  observable  on  her 


countenance  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a 
heavenly  peace  illumed  her  features ; she  lay  in 
her  coffin  placid  and  calm  as  an  angel.  The  old 
man  knelt  over  her,  lamenting  bitterly ; while 
silent  astonishment  and  horror  seized  the  be- 
holders. 

The  pastor  thought  it  his  duty  to  announce 
the  circumstance,  without  delay,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  as  being  his  ecclesiastical  superior  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  until  he  should  receive  an  an- 
swer from  Copenhagen,  made  his  simple  parish- 
ioners take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  grave  was 
once  more  closed  up,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
allude  to  the  circumstance.  Suddenly  there  ap- 
peared in  the  little  village  a man  of  distinction 
from  the  capital ; he  made  the  inhabitants  state 
minutely  all  that  had  taken  place,  examined  the 
grave,  praised  the  silence  hitherto  observed,  and 
strictly  enjoined  them  to  continue  their  secrecy, 
on  pain  of  being  visited  with  the  most  severe 
punishments. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  a manu- 
script, giving  a detailed  account  of  the  whole 
transaction,  was  found,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
appended  to  the  church  books.  Many  believed 
that  they  could  trace  some  connection  between 
the  facts  there  stated  and  the  mysterious  events 
which  took  place  in  Russia  after  the  deaths  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  Empress  Catherine. 
But  to  explain  the  whole  mystery  attending  the 
atrocious  act  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 


THE  CLOAK. 

Good  Cloak,  I thank  thee  for  the  tonguo 
That  thrill’d  a grateful  nation, 

And  vowed,  most  patriot-likc  to  fall 
With  cart'd  Appropriation. 

I didn't — Did  the  grilled  ones  scout  me  ? 

No  ! What  could  England  do  without  me  ? 

I am  the  juste  milieu — for  so 
My  pensioued  patriots  say; 

And  hence  a little  principle 
Must  uow  and  then  give  way. 

If  not,  Joe  Hume,  or  else  his  Grace 

Would  strip  the  Whigs  of  pelf  aud  place. 

Dread  consequence  ! no  royal  smile, 

No  Palace  chat  for  me  ; 

If  Cupid  falls,  then  England’s  lost— 

If  England,  Lilterty. 

The  fate  of  England — hear,  ye  stupid!  — 

The  fate  of  Freedom,  hangs  on  Cupid. 


’Twas  all  for  popularity — 

The  Devil  knows  ’tis  true— 

I’ve  played  the  statesman  thirty  years, 

In  Orange  and  in  Blue; 

But  soon  I fear  the  cloak  must  go — 

The  wretches  laugh  so  at  Jim  Crow. 

Hypocrisy  ! and  must  I soon 
Untie  thy  golden  hand  ? 

Thou'st  made  a little  man  like  me 
Look  big  like  Talleyrand. 

Dear  Cloak,  without  thy  frowning  screen, 
How  must  I look — how  small  and  rneau  ! 

For  place  and  pelf  I fain  would  try 
The  yellow  patch  once  more  ; 

But  lest  the  rogues  should  sneer  and  bah, 

I feel  confounded  sore  ; 

And  sooth,  so  much  I've  dealt  in  bam, 

I’m  devilish  sheepish  as  I am. 

What  am  I ? Pshaw  I — What  nature  meant, 
Herself  the  best  can  tell ; 

But  that  ’twas  none  of  nature’s  lords, 

My  conscience  knows  too  well. 

Perhaps  a lord  by  royal  grace — 

A something  good  enough  for  place. 

And  yet,  good  conscience,  here  I am 
A prime  Whig  Legislator ; 

A minister,  a patriot  too, 

Law. maker,  lord -creator — ■ 

I know  myself  too  well,  no  doubt, 

But  yet  they've  hardly  found  me  out 


Dread  consequence  ! — Where  wc  hare  ate, 

The  Radicals  may  eat ; 

Or  Tory  dogs,  in  pride  of  place, 

May  grub  the  children's  meat. 

Good  right  my  hacks  should  howl  “ Pollution  ! 
Anarchy ! — Bloodshed  ! — Revolution  !" 

Dread  consequence  !— My  good  old  Cloak, 

I’ll  hug  thee  closer  still ; 

Still  cram  with  words  the  simple  gull, 

The  knave  with  pudding  fill; 

Still  smile  and  kiss  a fair  has  bleu  : 

For  am  not  I the  juste  milieu  f 

Cyrus. 
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(Continued  from  our  December  No.) 

WESTMORELAND  AND  THE  DALESMEN. 


In  February,  as  I have  said,  of  1809, 1 quitted 
Allan  Bank  ; and,  from  that  time  until  the  depth 
of  summer,  Miss  Wordsworth  was  employed  in 
the  task  she  had  volunteered,  of  renewing  and 
furnishing  the  little  cottnge  in  which  I was  to 
succeed  the  illustrious  tenant  who  had,  in  my 
mind,  hallowed  the  rooms  by  a seven  years’  oc- 
cupation, during,  perhaps,  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life — the  early  years  of  his  marriage,  and  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  parental  affections. 
Cottage,  immortal  in  my  remembrance  ! as  well 
it  might  be  ; for  this  cottage  I retained  through 
just  seven  and  twenty  years : this  was  the  6cene 
of  struggles  the  most  tempestuous  and  hitter 
within  my  own  mind : this  the  scene  of  my  des- 
pondency and  unhappiness  : this  the  6cene  of  my 
happiness — ahappiness  which  justifiedthe  faith  of 
man’s  earthly  lot,as,  upon  the  whole,  a dowry  from 
Heaven.  It  was,  in  its  exterior,  not  somucha  pic- 
turesque cottage — for  its  outline  and  proportions, 
its  windows  and  its  chimneys,  were  not  sufficiently 
marked  and  effective  for  the  picturesque  * — as  it 
was  lovely  : one  gable  end  was,  indeed,  most  gor- 
geously appareled  in  ivy,  and  so  far  picturesque  ; 
buttheprincipalside.orwhatmight  be  called  front, 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  road,  and  was  most 
illuminated  by  windows,  was  embossed — nay,  it 
might  be  said,  smothered — in  rosss  of  different 
species,  amongst  which  the  moss  and  the  damask 
prevailed.  These,  together  with  as  much  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  as  could  find  room  to 
llourish,  were  not  only  in  themselves  a most  in- 
teresting garniture  for  a humble  cottage  wall, 
but  they  also  performed  the  acceptable  service 
of  breaking  the  unpleasant  glare  that  would  else 


have  wounded  the  eye,  from  the  whitewash  ; 
a glare  which,  having  been  renewed  amongst 
the  general  preparations  against  my  coming  to 
inhnbit  the  house,  could  not  be  sufficiently  sub- 
dued in  tone  for  the  artist’s  eye  until  the  storm 
of  several  winters  had  weather-stained  and  tamed 
down  its  brilliancy.  The  Westmoreland  cottages, 
as  a class,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
picturesque  forms,  and  very  justly  so  : in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  cottages  to  be  found  more 
strikingly  interesting  to  the  eye  by  their  general 
outlines,  by  the  sheltered  porches  of  their  en- 
trances, by  their  exquisite  chimneys,  by  their 
rustic  windows,  and  by  tho  distribution  of  the 
parts.  These  parts  are  on  a larger  scale,  both  as  to 
number  and  size,  than  a stranger  would  expect 
to  find  as  dependencies  and  outhouses  attached 
to dwellinghouseB so  modest;  chiefly  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  provision,  both  in  fuel  for  them- 
selves, and  in  hay,  straw,  and  brackens  for  the 
cattle  against  the  long  winter.  But,  in  praising 
the  Westmorelnnd  dwellings,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  only  those  of  the  native  Dalesmen  are 
contemplated  ; for  as  to  those  raised  by  the  alien 
intruders — “ the  lakers,” or  “ foreigners”  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  old  indigenous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil — these  being  designed  to  ex- 
hibit “ a taste"  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
are  pretty  often  mere  models  of  deformity,  as 
vulgar  and  as  silly  as  it  is  well  possible  for  any 
object  to  be,  in  a case  where,  after  all,  the  work- 
man, and  obedience  to  custom,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  ground,  &c.,  will  often  step  in  to  compel 
the  architects  into  common  sense  and  propriety. 
The  main  defect  in  Scottish  scenery,  the  eye- 


* The  idea  of  the  picturesque  is  one  which  did  not  exist  at  all  until  the  post-Christian  ages ; neither  amongst  the 
Grecians  nor  amongst  the  Romans ; and  therefore , as  respects  oue  reason,  it  was,  that  the  art  of  landscape  painting 
did  not  exist  (except  in  a Chinese  infancy,  and  ns  a mere  trick  of  inventive  ingenuity)  amongst  the  finest  artists  of 
Greece.  What  is  the  picturesque,  as  placed  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime?  It  is  (to  define  it  by  the 
very  shortest  form  of  words)  the  characteristic,  pushed  into  a sensible  excess.  The  prevailing  character  of  any  natu- 
ral object,  no  matter  how  little  attractive  it  may  be  for  beauty,  is  always  interesting  for  itself,  as  the  character  and 
hieroglyphic  symbol  of  the  purposes  pursued  by  Nature  in  the  determination  of  its  form,  style  of  motion,  texture  of 
superficies,  relation  of  parts,  See. 

Thus,  for  example,  an  expression  of  dtilne<s  and  somnolent  torpor  dors  not  ally  itself  with  grace  or  elegance;  but,'in 
combination  with  strength  and  other  qualities,  it  may  compose  a character  of  serviceable  and  patient  endurance,  as  iu 
the  cart  horse,  having  unity  in  itself,  and  tending  to  one  class  of  uses  sufficient  to  mark  it  out  by  circumscription  for 
a distinct  and  separate  contemplation.  Now,  iu  combination  with  certain  counteracting  circumstances,  as  with  the 
momentary  energy  of  some  great  effort,  much  of  this  peculiar  character  might  be  lost,  or  defeated,  or  dissipated.  On 
that  account,  the  skilful  observer  will  seek  out  circumstances  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  principal  tendencies  and 
assist  them  ; such,  suppose,  as  a state  of  lazy  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  fall  of  heavy  drenching  rain  causing 
the  head  to  droop,  and  the  shnggy  main,  together  with  the  fetlocks,  to  weep.  These,  and  other  circumstances  of 
attitude,  &c„  bring  out  the  character  or  prevailing  tendency  of  the  animal  in  some  excess;  and,  in  such  a case,  we 
call  ths  resulting  effect  to  the  eye — picturesque:  or,  in  fact,  characteresque.  In  extending  this  speculation  to  ob- 
jects of  art  and  human  purposes,  there  is  something  more  required  of  subtle  investigation.  Meantime,  it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  sublime  nor  the  beautiful  depends  upon  any  secondary  interest  of  a purpose  or  of  a character  express- 
ing that  purpose.  They  (confining  the  case  to  visual  objects)'court  the  primary  interest  involved  in  that  (form,  colour, 
texture,  attitude,  motion,)  which  forces  admiration,  which  fascinates  the  eye,  for  itself,  and  without  a question  of  any 
distinct  purpose  ; and,  instead  of  character — that  is,  discriminating  and  separating  expression,  tending  to  the  special  aud 
the  individual— they  both  agree  iu  pursuing  the  Catholic— .the  Normal— tlie  Ideal. 
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Bore  that  disfigures  so  many  charming  combina- 
tions of  landscape,  is  the  offensive  style  of  tho 
rural  architecture ; but  still,  even  where  it  is 
woast,  the  mode  of  its  offence  is  not  by  affectation 
and  conceit,  and  preposterous  attempts  at  realiz- 
ing sublime,  Gothic,  or  castellated  effects  in  little 
gingerbread  ornaments,  and  “ tobacco  pipes,” 
and  make-believe  parapets,  and  towers  like 
kitchen  or  hot-house  flues  ; but  in  the  hard  un- 
disguised pursuit  of  mere  coarse  uses  and 
needs  of  life.  Too  often,  the  rustic  mansion, 
that  should  speak  of  decent  poverty  and  seclu- 
sion, peaceful  and  comfortable,  wears  the  most 
repulsive  air  of  town  confinement  and  squalid 
indigence  ; the  house  being  built  of  substantial 
stone,  three  6tories  high,  or  even  four,  the  roof 
of  massy  slato ; and  everything  6trong  which  re- 
spects the  future  outlay  of  the  proprietor — every- 
thing frail  which  respects  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitant: windows  broken  and  stuffed  up  with 
rags  or  old  hats  ; steps  and  door  encrusted  with 
dirt ; and  the  whole  tarnished  with  smoke. 
Poverty — bow  different  the  face  it  wears  looking 
with  meagre  staring  eyes  from  such  a city 
dwelling  ns  this,  and  when  it  peeps  out,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  from  nmongst  clustering  roses  and 
woodbines,  at  u little  lattice,  from  a little  one- 
story  cottage  ! Are,  then,  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  Westmoreland  dwellinghouses  im- 
putable to  superior  taste  ? By  no  means.  Spite 
of  all  that  I have  heard  Mr  Wordsworth  and 
others  say  in  maintaining  that  opinion,  I,  for  my 
part,  do  and  must  hold — that  the  Dalesmen  pro- 
duce none  of  the  happy  effects  which  frequently 
arise  in  their  domestic  architecture  under  any 
search  after  beautiful  forms — a search  which 
they  despise  with  a sort  of  Vandal  dignity  ; no, 
nor  with  any  sense  or  consciousness  of  their  suc- 
cess. How  then  ? Is  it  accident — mere  casual 
good  luck — that  has  brought  forth,  for  instance, 
so  many  exquisite  forms  of  chimneys  ? Not  so  ; 
but  it  is  this — it  is  good  sense,  on  the  one  hand, 
bending  and  conforming  to  tho  dictates  or 
even  the  suggestions  of  tho  climate,  and  the 
local  circumstances  of  rocks,  water,  currents 
of  air,  &c.  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  wealth 
sufficient  to  arm  the  builder  with  all  suit- 
able means  for  giving  effect  to  his  purpose, 
and  to  evade  the  necessity  of  ranke-shifta. 
But  the  radical  ground  of  tho  interest  at- 
tached to  Westmoreland  cottage  architecture, 
lies  in  its  submission  to  the  determining  agencies 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances — such  of  them, 
I mean,  as  are  permanent,  and  have  been  gathered 
from  long  experience.  The  porch,  for  instunce, 
which  does  so  much  to  take  away  from  a house 
the  character  of  a rude  box,  pierced  with  holes 
for  air,  light,  and  ingress,  has  evidently  been 
dictated  by  the  sudden  rushes  of  wind  through 
the  mountain  “ghylls,”  which  make  some  kind 
of  protection  necessary  to  the  ordinary  door ; 
and  this  reason  has  been  strengthened  in  cases 
of  houses  near  to  a road,  by  the  hospitable  wish 
to  provide  a sheltered  seat  for  the  wayfarer — 
most  of  these  porches  being  furnished  with  one 
in  each  of  the  two  recesses,  to  the  right  and  to 


the  left.  The  long  winter  again,  as  I have 
already  said,  and  the  artificial  prolongation  of 
the  winter,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  sheep 
long  upon  the  low  grounds,  creates  a call  for 
large  out-liouses ; and  theso,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  are  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to 
tho  house ; which  has  the  effect  of  making  a 
much  larger  system  of  parts  than  would  else 
arise.  But  perhaps  the  main  feature,  which  gives 
character  to  the  pile  of  building,  is  the  roof,  and, 
above  all,  the  chimneys.  It  is  the  remark  of  an 
accomplished  Edinburgh  artist,  H.  W.  Williams, 
in  the  course  of  his  strictures*  upon  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  Italians,  and  especially  of 
the  Florentines,  that  the  character  of  buildings, 
in  certain  circumstances,  “ depends  wholly  or 
chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  roof  and  the  chimney. 
This,”  he  goes  on,  “ is  particularly  the  case  in 
Italy,  where  more  variety  and  taste  is  displayed 
in  the  chimneys  than  in  the  buildings  to  which 
they  belong.  These  chimneys  are  as  peculiar 
and  characteristic  as  palm  trees  in  a tropical 
climate."  Again,  in  speaking  of  Calabria  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  be  says — “We  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  consequence  which  the  beauty 
of  the  chimneys  imparted  to  the  character  of  tho 
whole  building.’*  Now,  in  Great  Britain,  he 
complains,  with  reason,  of  the  very  opposite  re- 
sult ; not  the  plain  building  ennobled  by  the 
chimney  ; but  the  chimney  degrading  tho 
noble  building ; and  in  Edinburgh,  especially, 
where  the  homely  and  inelegant  appearance  of 
the  chimneys  contrasts  most  disadvantageous^ 
and  offensively  with  the  beauty  of  the  buildings 
which  they  surmount.”  Even  here,  however,  ho 
makes  an  exception  for  some  of  the  old  buildings, 
“ whose  chimneys,”  he  admits,  “ are  very  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  general  effect."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  and  many  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  confirm  it,  that  a better  taste  prevailed,  in 
this  point,  amongst  our  ancestors,  both  Scottish 
and  English ; that  this  elder  fashion  travelled, 
together  with  many  other  usages,  from  the 
richer  parts  of  Scotland  to  the  Borders,  and 
thence  to  the  vales  of  Westmoreland  ; where  they 
have  continued  to  prevail,  from  their  affection- 
ate adhesion  to  all  patriarchal  customs.  Some, 
undoubtedly,  of  these  Westmoreland  forms  have 
been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  weather, 
and  the  systematic  energies  of  human  skill,  from 
age  to  age,  applied  to  the  very  difficult  task  of 
training  smoke  into  obedience,  under  the  peculiar 
difficulties  presented  by  the  sites  of  Westmore- 
land houses.  These  are  chosen,  generally  speak- 
ing, with  the  same  good  sense  and  regard  to  do- 
mestic comfort,  as  the  primary  consideration 
(without,  however,  disdainfully  slighting  the 
sentiment,  whatever  it  were,  of  peace,  of  seclu- 
sion, of  gaiety,  of  solemnity,  the  special  “ relligio 
loci”)  which  seems  to  have  guided  the  choice  of 
those  who  founded  religious  houses.  And  here, 
again,  by  the  way,  appears  a marked  difference 
between  the  Dalesmen  and  the  intrusive  gentry 

• Travel*  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
vol.  i.,  p.  74-6. 
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• — not  creditable  to  the  latter.  The  native 
Dalesman,  well  aware  of  the  fury  with  which  the 
wind  often  gathers  and  eddies  about  any  emi- 
nence, however  trifling  its  elevation,  never  thinks 
of  planting  his  house  there:  whereas  the  stranger, 
singly  solicitous  about  the  prospect  or  the  range 
of  lake  which  his  gilt  saloons  are  to  command, 
chooses  his  site  too  often  upon  points  better 
fitted  for  a temple  of  Eolus  than  a human  dwell- 
ingplace  ; and  he  belts  his  house  with  balcon- 
ies and  verandas  that  a mountain  gale  often 
tears  away  in  mockery.  The  Dalesman,  where- 
ever  his  choice  is  not  circumscribed,  selects  a 
sheltered  6pot,  (a  icray*  for  instance,)  which  pro- 
tects him  from  the  wind  altogether,  upon  one  or 
two  quarters,  and  on  all  quarters  from  its  tornado 
violence  : he  takes  good  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  within  a few  feet  of  a mountain  beck ; a 
caution  so  little  heeded  by  some  of  the  villa 
founders,  that  absolutely,  in  a country  sur- 
charged with  water,  they  have  sometimes  found 
themselves  driven,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  the 
after-thought  of  sinking  a well.  The  very  best 
situation,  however,  in  other  respects,  may  be 
bad  in  one  ; and  sometimes  finds  its  very  advan- 
tages, and  the  beetling  crags  which  protect  its 
rear,  obstructions  the  most  permanent  to  the 
ascent  of  smoke ; and  it  is  in  the  contest  with 
these  natural  baffling  repellents  of  the  smoke, 
and  in  the  variety  of  nrtifices  for  modifying  its  ver- 
tical, or  for  accomplishing  its  lateral  escape,  that 
have  arisen  the  large  and  graceful  variety  of 
chimneymodels.  My  cottage,  wanting  this  primary 
feature  of  elegance  in  the  constituents  of  West- 
moreland cottage  architecture,  and  wanting  also 
another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  elder 
architecture,  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  viz.,  the  outside  gallery,  (which  is  some- 
times merely  of  wood,  but  is  much  more  striking 
when  provided  for  in  the  original  construction 
of  the  house,  and  completely  enfonci  in  the 
masonry,)  could  not  rank  high  amongst  the  pic- 
turesque houses  of  the  country ; those,  at  least, 
which  are  such  by  virtue  of  their  architectural 
form.  It  was,  however,  very  irregular  in  its 
outline  to  the  rear,  by  the  aid  of  one  little  pro- 
jecting room,  and  also  of  a stable  and  little  barn, in 
immediate  contact  with  the  dwellinghouse.  It  had, 
besides,  the  great  advantage  of  a varying  height: 
two  sides  being  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high 
from  the  exposure  of  both  stories  ; whereas  the 
other  two  being  swathed  about  by  a little  orchard 
that  rose  rapidly  and  unequally  towards  the  vast 
mountain  range  in  the  rear,  exposed  only  the 
upper  story  ; and,  consequently,  on  those  sides 
the  elevation  rarely  rose  beyond  seven  or  eight 
feet.  All  these  accidents  of  irregular  form  and 
outline,  gave  to  the  house  some  little  preten- 
sions to  a picturesque  character  ; whilst  its  “sep- 
arable accidents"  (as  the  logicians  say)— its 
boweryroses  and  jessamine  clothed  it  inloveliness 
—its  associations  with  Wordsworth — crowned  it, 
to  my  mind,  with  historical  dignity ; and,  finally, 

• Wtaie  is  the  old  Danish,  or  Icelandic  word  for 
angle.  Hence  the  many  “wrays”  in  the  lake  district. 


my  own  twenty-seven  years  off-and-on  connexion 
with  it,  have,  by  ties  personal  and  indestructible, 
endeared  it  to  my  heart  so  unspeakably  beyond 
all  other  houses,  that  even  now  1 rarely  dream 
through  four  nights  running,  that  I do  not  find 
myself  (and  others  beside)  in  some  one  of  those 
rooms ; and,  most  probably,  the  last  cloudy  de- 
lirium of  approaching  death  will  re-install  me  in 
some  chamber  of  that  same  humble  cottage. 
“ What  a tale,"  says  Foster,  the  eloquent  essay- 
ist— “ what  a tale  could  be  told  by  many  a room, 
were  the  walls  endowed  with  memory  and 
speech  !"  or,  in  the  more  impassioned  expressions 
of  Wordsworth — 

“ Ah  ! what  a let*on  to  a thoughtless  man, 

if  any  gladsome  field  of  earth 

Could  render  back  the  sighs  to  which  it  hath  responded, 
Or  echo  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod !”  j 

And  equally  affecting  it  would  be,  if  such  a field 
or  such  a house  could  render  up  the  echoes  of 
joy,  of  festal  music,  of  jubilant  laughter — the 
innocent  mirth  of  infants,  or  the  gaiety,  not  less 
innocent,  of  youthful  mothers — equally  affect- 
ing would  be  such  a reverberation  of  forgotten 
household  happiuess,  with  the  re-echoing  records 
of  sighs  and  groans.  And  few  indeed  are  the 
houses  that,  within  a period  no  longer  than 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1835  (so 
long  was  it  either  mine  or  Wordsworth’s,)  huve 
crowded  such  ample  materials  for  those  echoes, 
whether  sorrowful  or  joyous. 

SOCIETY  OK  THE  LAKES. 

My  cottage  was  ready  in  the  summer;  but  I was 
playing  truant  amongst  the  valleys  of  Somerset- 
shire; and,  meantime,  different  families,  through- 
out the  summer,  borrowed  the  cottage  of  the 
Wordsworths  asiny  friends:  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies ; and  some,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
attentions  to  the  flowers,  &c.,  gave  me  reason 
to  consider  their  visit  during  my  absence  as  a 
real  honour ; others — such  is  the  difference  of 
people  in  this  world — left  the  rudest  memorials 
of  their  careless  habits  impressed  upon  house, 
furniture,  garden,  &c.  In  November,  at  last, 
1 — the  long-expected — made  my  appearance ; 
some  little  sensation  did  really  and  naturally 
attend  my  coming,  for  most  of  the  draperies 
belonging  to  beds,  curtains,  &c.,  had  been 
sewed  by  the  young  women  of  that  or  the  ad- 
joining vales.  This  had  caused  me  to  be  talked 
of.  Many  had  seen  me  on  my  visit  to  the 
Wordsworths.  Miss  Wordsworth  had  intro- 
duced the  curious  to  a knowledge  of  my  age, 
name,  prospects,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  can 
be  interesting  to  know.  Even  the  old  people  of 
the  vale  were  a little  excited  by  the  accounts 
(somewhat  exaggerated,  perhaps)  of  the  never- 
ending  bookB  that  continued  to  arrive  in  pack, 
ing-cases  for  several  months  in  succession.  No- 
thing in  these  vales  so  much  fixes  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  people  as  the  reputation  of 
being  a “ far  learn’d"  man.  So  far,  therefore, 

I had  already  bespoke  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Dalesmen.  And  a separate  kind  of  interest 
arose  amongst  mothers  and  daughters,  in  the 
knowledge  that  1 should  necessarily  want  what 
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—in  a sense  somewhat  different  from  the  gene- 
ral one — is  called  a “ housekeeper  that  is,  not 
an  upper  servant  to  superintend  others,  but  one 
who  could  undertake,  in  her  own  person,  all  the 
duties  of  the  house.  It  is  not  discreditable  to 
these  worthy  people  that  several  of  the  richest 
and  most  respectable  families  were  anxious  to 
secure  the  place  for  a daughter.  Had  1 been 
a dissipated  young  man,  1 have  good  reason  to 
know  that  there  would  have  been  no  canvassing 
at  all  for  the  situation.  But  partly  my  books 
spoke  for  the  character  of  my  pursuits  with  these 
simple-minded  people — partly  the  introduction  of 
the  Wordsworths  guaranteed  the  safety  of  such 
a service.  Even  then,  had  I persisted  in  my 
original  intention  of  bringing  a man-servant,  no 
respectable  young  woman  would  have  accepted 
the  place.  As  it  was,  and  it  being  understood 
that  I had  renounced  this  intention,  many,  in  a 
gentle  diffident  way,  applied  for  the  place,  or 
their  parents  on  their  behalf.  And  I mention 
the  fact,  because  it  illustrates  one  feature  in  the 
manners  of  this  primitive  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple, the  Dalesmen  of  Westmoreland.  However 
wealthy,  they  do  not  think  it  degrading  to  per- 
mit even  the  eldest  daughter  to  go  out  u few 
years  to  service.  The  object  is  not  to  gain  a 
sum  of  money  in  wages,  but  that  sort  of  house- 
hold experience  which  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
attainable upon  a suitable  scale  out  of  a gentle- 
man’s family.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that, 
amongst  the  offers  made  to  myself,  was  one  from 
a young  woman  whose  family  was  amongst  the 
very  oldest  in  the  country,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  under  an  engagement  of  marriage  to  the 
very  richest  young  man  in  the  vale.  She  and 
her  future  husband  had  a reasonable  prospect 
of  possessing  ten  thousand  pounds  in  land  ; and 
yet  neither  her  own  family  nor  her  husband’s 
objected  to  her  seeking  such  a place  as  I could 
offer.  Her  character  and  manners,  I ought  to 
add,  were  so  truly  excellent,  and  won  respect  so 
inevitably  from  everybody,  that  nobody  could 
wonder  at  the  honourable  confidence  reposed  in 
her  by  her  manly  and  spirited  young  lover.  The 
issue  of  the  matter,  as  respected  my  service, 
was,  why  I do  not  know,  that  Miss  Wordsworth 
did  not  accept  of  her  ; and  she  fulfilled  her  pur- 
pose in  another  family,  a very  grave  and  respect- 
able one,  in  Kendal.  8he  stayed  about  a couple  of 
years,  returned,  and  married  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  had  engaged  herself,  and  is  now  the 
prosperous  mother  of  a fine  handsome  family ; 
and  she,  together  with  her  mother-in-law,  are 
the  two  leading  matrons  of  the  vale. 

It  was  on  a November  night,  about  ten  o’clock, 
that  I first  found  myself  installed  in  a house  of 
my  own — this  cottage,  so  memorable  from  its 
past  tenant  to  all  men,  so  memorable  to  myself 
from  all  which  has  since  past  in  connexion  with 
it.  A writer  in  The  Qarterly  Review,  in  no- 
ticing the  autobiography  of  Dr  Watson,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  has  thought  fit  to  say  that 
the  lakes,  of  course,  afforded  no  society  cap- 
able of  appreciating  this  commonplace,  coarse- 
minded  man  of  talents.  The  person  who  saic 


this  I understand  to  have  been  Dr  Whittaker, 
the  respectable  antiquary.  Now,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  propriety  with  which  this  was 
asserted,  I shall  slightly  rehearse  the  muster- 
roll  of  our  lake  society,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  when  I seated  myself  in  my  Grasmere  cot- 
tage. I will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  meanest 
person  in  the  whole  scattered  community  was 
more  extensively  accomplished  than  the  good 
bishop,  was  more  conscientiously  true  to  his 
duties,  and  had  more  varied  powers  of  conversa- 
tion. Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  then  living 
at  Allan  Bank,  in  Grasmere,  I will  not  notice  in 
such  a question.  Southey,  living  thirteen  miles 
off,  at  Keswick,  I have  already  noticed ; and  he 
needs  no  proneur.  1 will  begin  with  Windermere. 
At  Clappersgate,  a little  hamlet  of  perhaps  six 
houses,  on  its  north-west  angle,  and  about  five 
miles  from  my  cottage,  resided  two  Scottish 
ladies,  daughters  of  l)r  Cullen,  the  famous  phy- 
sician and  nosologist.  They  were  universally 
beloved  for  their  truly  kind  dispositions,  and  the 
firm  independence  of  their  conduct.  They  had 
been  reduced  from  great  affluence  to  a condition 
of  rigorous  poverty.  Their  father  had  made  what 
should  have  been  a fortune  by  his  practice.  The 
good  doctor,  however,  was  careless  of  his  money 
in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  he 
made  it.  All  was  put  into  a box,  open  to 
the  whole  family.  Breach  of  confidence,  in  the 
most  thoughtless  use  of  this  money,  there  could 
be  none  ; because  no  restraint  in  that  point,  be- 
yond what  honour  and  good-sense  imposed,  was 
laid  upon  any  of  the  elder  children.  Under 
such  regulations,  it  may  be  imagined  th3t  Dr 
Cullen  would  not  accumulate  any  very  large 
capital ; and,  at  his  death,  the  family,  for  the 
first  time,  found  themselves  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. Of  the  two  daughters  who  be- 
longed to  our  lake  population,  one  had  married  a 
Mr  Millar,  son  to  the  celebrated  professor  Millar 
of  Glasgow.  This  gentleman  had  died  in  Ame- 
rica; and  Mrs  Millar  was  now  a childless  widow. 
The  other  still  remained  unmarried.  Both  were 
equally  independent ; and  independent  even 
with  regard  to  their  nearest  relatives  ; for,  even 
from  their  brother — who  had  risen  to  rank  and 
affluence  as  a Scottish  judge,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Cullen — they  declined  to  receive  assist- 
ance ; and  except  for  some  small  addition  made 
to  their  income  by  a novel  called  “ Home,”  [in  as 
many  as  seven  volumes,  I really  believe,]  by  Miss 
Cullen,  their  expenditure  was  rigorously  shaped 
to  meet  that  very  slender  income,  which  they 
drew  from  their  shares  of  the  patrimonial  wrecks. 
More  honourable  and  modest  independence,  or 
poverty  more  gracefully  supported,  I have 
rarely  known.  Meantime,  these  Indies,  though 
literary  Btid  very  agreeable  in  conversation, 
could  not  he  classed  with  what  now  began  to  be 
known  as  the  lake  community  of  literati ; for 
they  took  no  interest  in  any  one  of  the  lake 
poets  ; did  not  affect  to  take  any  ; and  1 am  sure 
they  were  not  aware  of  so  much  value  in  any 
one  thing  these  poets  had  written,  as  could  make 
it  worth  while  even  to  look  into  their  books ; 
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and  accordingly,  as  well-bred  women,  they  took  I from  the  total  want  of  variety,  in  consequence 
the  6ame  course  as  was  pursued  for  several  years  of  defective  arrangements  on  bis  part  for  cn- 
by  Mrs  Hannah  More,  viz.,  cautiously  to  avoid  suring  the  co-operation  of  his  friends  ; no  con- 
mentioning  their  names  in  my  presence.  This  ceivnble  act  of  authorship  that  Coleridge  could 
was  natural  enough  in  women  who  had  probably  have  perpetrated,  no  passible  overt  act  of  dull- 
built  their  early  admiration  upon  French  models,  ness  and  somnolent  darkness  that  he  could  have 
(for  Mrs  Millar  used  to  tell  me  that  she  regard-  authorized,  was  so  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  1m- 
ed  the  “Mahomet’'  of  Voltaire  as  the  most  pression,  with  regard  to  him  and  his  friends,  that 
perfect  of  human  compositions,)  and  still  more  had  pre-occupied  these  ladies’  minds.  Habe.t 
soat  a period  when  almost  all  the  world  had  conjitcntem  reum!  I amsure  they  would  exclaim  ; 
surrendered  their  opinions  and  their  literary  not  perhaps  confessing  to  that  form  of  delin- 
consciences  (so  to  speak)  into  the  keeping  of  quency  which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect-— 
The  Edinburgh  Review;  in  whose  favour,  besides,  trivial  or  extravagant  sentimentalism;  Germnn- 
those  ladies  had  the  pardonable  prepossessions  ity  alternating  with  tumid  inanity  ; not  this, 
of  national  pride,  as  a collateral  guarantee  of  but  something  quite  as  bad  or  worse,  viz.,  pal- 
that  implicit  faith  which,  in  those  days,  stronger  pable  dulness — dulness  that  could  be  felt  and 
minded  people  than  they  took  a pride  in  profess-  handled — rayless  obscurity  as  to  the  thoughts — 
ing.  Still,  in  defiance  of  prejudices  mustering  and  communicated  in  language  that,  according 
so  strongly  to  support  their  blindness,  and  the  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff’s  complaint,  was  not 
still  stronger  support  which  this  blindness  drew  always  English.  For,  though  the  particular 
from  their  total  ignorance  of  everything  either  words  cited  for  blame  were  certainly  known  to 
done  or  attempted  by  the  lake  poets,  these  ami-  the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics,  and  had  even 
able  women  persisted  in  one  uniform  tone  of  been  employed  by  a writer  of  Queen  Anne's 
courteous  forbearance,  as  often  as  any  question  reign,  (Leibnitz,)  who,  if  any,  had  the  gift  of 
arose  to  implicate  the  names  either  of  Words-  translating  dark  thoughts  into  plain  ones — still 
worth  or  of  Coleridge  ; any  question  about  them,  I it  was  intolerable,  in  point  of  good  sense,  that 
their  books,  their  families,  or  anything  that  was  one  who  had  to  win  his  way  into  the  public  ear, 
theirs.  They  thought  it  strange,  indeed,  (for  should  begin  by  bringing,  before  a popular  and 
so  much  I heard  by  a circuitous  course,)  that  miscellaneous  audience,  themes  that  could  re- 
promising and  intellectual  young  men — men  edu-  quire  such  startling  and  revolting  words.  The 
cated  at  great  universities,  such  as  Mr  Wilson  Delphic  Oracle  wns  the  kindest  of  the  nick-names 
of  Elleray,  or  myself,  or  a few  others  who  had  which  the  literary  taste  of  Windermere  conferred 
paid  us  visits, — should  possess  so  deep  a venera-  upon  the  new  journal.  This  was  the  laughing 
tion  for  these  writers  ; but  evidently  this  was  suggestion  of  a clever  young  lady,  a daughter  of 
an  infatuation — a craze,  originating,  perhaps,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  stood  in  a neutral 
in  personal  connexions;  and,  as  the  craze  of  position  with  regard  to  Coleridge.  But  others 
valued  friends,  to  be  treated  with  tenderness,  there  were,  amongst  his  supposed  friends,  who 
For  us  therefore — for  our  sakes — they  took  a felt  even  more  keenly  than  this  young  lady  the 
religious  care  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  these  shocking  want  of  adaptation  to  his  audience  in 
disreputable  names  ; and  it  is  pretty  plain  how  the  choice  of  matter  ; and,  even  to  an  audience 
sincere  their  indifference  must  have  been  with  better  qualified  to  meet  such  matter,  the  want  of 
regard  to  these  neighbouring  authors,  from  the  adaptation  in  the  mode  of  publication,  viz.,  peri- 
evidence  of  one  fact,  viz.,  that  when,  in  1810,  Mr  I odically,  and  by  weekly  recurrence;  a mode  of  so- 
Coleridge  began  to  issue,  in  weekly  numbers,  liciting  the  public  attention  which  even  author- 
his  Friend,  which,  by  the  prospectus,  held  izes  the  expectation  of  current  topics — topics 
forth  a promise  of  meeting  all  possible  tastes — arising  each  with  its  own  week  or  day.  One 
literary,  philosophic,  political — even  this  com-  in  particular  I remember,  of  these  disap- 
prehensive  field  of  interest,  combined  with  the  proving  friends ; a Mr  Blair,  an  accomplished 
adventitious  attraction  (so  very  unusual,  and  so  scholar,  and  a frequent  visiter  at  Elleray,  who 
little  to  have  been  looked  for  in  that  thinly-  started  the  playful  scheme  of  a satirical  rejoinder 
peopled  region)  of  a local  origin,  from  the  bo-  to  Coleridge’s  Friend,  under  the  name  of  The 
som  of  those  very  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  Enemy,  which  was  to  follow  always  in  the  w’ako 
(though  on  a different  side)  they  were  them-  of  its  leader,  and  to  stimulate  Coleridge,  [at  the 
selves  living,  failed  altogether  to  stimulate  their  same  time  that  it  amused  the  public,]  by  attic 
torpid  curiosity;  so  perfect  was  their  persuasion  banter,  or  by  downright  opposition,  and  shewing 
beforehand,  that  no  good  thing  could  by  possi-  fight  in  good  earnest.  It  was  a plan  that  might 
bility  come  out  of  a community  that  had  fallen  have  done  good  service  to  the  world,  and  chiefly 
under  the  ban  of  the  Edinburgh  critics.  At  the  through  a seasonable  irritation  (never  so  much 
same  time,  it  is  melancholy  to  confess  that,  wanted  as  then)  applied  to  Coleridge's  too 
partly  from  the  dejection  of  Coleridge  ; his  con-  lethargic  state  : in  fact,  throughout  life,  it  is 
staut  immersion  in  opium  at  that  period ; his  most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Coleridge’s 
hatred  of  the  duties  he  had  assumed,  or  at  least  powers  and  peculiar  learning  were  never  forced 
of  their  too  frequent  and  periodical  recurrence ; out  into  a large  display  by  intense  and  almost 
and  partly  also  from  the  bud  selection  of  topics  persecuting  opposition.  However,  this  scheme, 
for  a miscellaneous  audience  ; from  the  heaviness  like  thousands  of  other  day-dreams  and  bubbles 
and  obscurity  with  which  theytwere  treated  ; and  J that  rose  upon  the  breath  of  morning  spirits 
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and  buoyant  youtb,  fell  to  the  ground  ; and,  in 
the  meantime,  no  enemy  to  The  Friend  appeared 
that  was  capable  of  matching  The  Friend  when 
left  to  itself  and  its  own  careless  or  vagrant  guid- 
ance. 'The  Friend  ploughed  heavily  along  for 
nine-and-twenty  numbers ; and  our  fair  re- 
cusants and  non-conformists  in  all  that  regarded 
the  lake  poetry  or  authorship,  the  two  Scottish 
ladies  of  Clappersgate,  found  no  reasons  for 
changing  their  opinions  ; but  continued,  for  the 
rest  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  to  practice 
the  same  courteous  and  indulgent  silence,  when- 
ever the  names  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth 
happened  to  be  mentioned. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  Scottish  ladies,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that,  previously 
to  their  final  farewell  to  our  lake  society,  upon 
taking  up  their  permanent  residence  in  York, 
(which  step  they  adopted — partly,  I believe,  to  en- 
joy the  more  diversified  society  which  that  great 
city  yields,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  more  accessible 
society  than  amongst  mountain  districts — partly 
with  a view  to  the  cheapness  of  that  rich  dis- 
trict in  comparison  with  our  sterile  6oil,  poor 
towns,  and  poor  agriculture,)  somewhere  about 
the  May  or  June  of  [1810,  I think — they  were 
able,  by  a long  preparatory  course  of  economy, 
to  invite  to  the  English  lakes  a family  of  fo- 
reigners— what  shall  I call  them  ? — afamilyAng- 
lo-Gallo-Americans — from  the  Carolinas.  The 
invitation  had  been  of  old  standing,  and  offered, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  from  these  ladies, 
for  many  hospitalities  and  friendly  services  ren- 
dered by  the  two  heads  of  that  family  to  Mrs 
Millar,  in  former  years,  and  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  trial.  Mrs  Millar  had  been  hastily 
summoned  from  Scotland  to  attend  her  husband 
at  Charleston ; him,  on  her  arrival,  she  found 
dying ; and,  whilst  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
blow,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  young  widow 
would  find  trials  enough  for  her  fortitude,  with- 
out needing  any  addition  to  the  load,  from  friend- 
lessness amongst  a nation  of  strangers,  and  from 
total  solitude.  These  evils  were  spared  to  Mrs 
Millar,  through  the  kind  offices  and  disinterested 
exertions  of  an  American  gentleman,  (French 
by  birth,  but  American  by  adoption,)  M.  Si- 
mond,  who  took  upon  himself  the  cares  of  su- 
perintending Mr  Millar’s  funeral  through  all  its 
details  ; and,  by  this  most  seasonable  service, 
secured  to  the  heart-stricken  young  widow  that 
most  welcome  of  privileges  in  all  situations — 
the  privilege  of  unmolested  privacy ; for  assu- 
redly the  heaviest  aggravation  of  such  bereave- 
ments lies  in  the  necessity,  too  often  imposed  by 
circumstances,  upon  him  or  upon  her,  who  may 
happen  to  be  the  sole  responsible  representative, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dearest  friend  of  the 
deceased,  of  superintending  the  funeral  arrange, 
ments.  In  the  very  agonies  of  a new-born  grief, 
whilst  the  heart  isyet  raw  and  bleeding,  the  mind 
not  yet  able  to  comprehend  its  loss,  the  very  light 
of  day  hateful  to  the  eyes;  the  necessity,  even  at 
such  a moment  arises,  and  without  a day's  delay, 
and  of  facing  strangers,  talking  with  strangers, 
discussing  the  most  empty  details,  with  a view  to 


the  most  sordid  of  considerations — cheapness, 
convenience,  custom,  and  local  prejudice ; and, 
finally,  talking  about  whom?  why,  the  very 
child,  husband,  wife,  who  has  just  been  torn 
away  ; and  this,  too,  under  a consciousness  that 
the  being  so  hallowed  is,  as  to  these  strangers, 
an  object  equally  indifferent  with  any  one  person 
whatsoever  that  died  a thousand  years  ago. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  person  who  has  a 
natural  friend,  or,  in  default  of  such  a friend, 
who  finds  a volunteer  stepping  forward  to  relieve 
him  from  a conflict  of  feeling  so  peculiarly  un- 
seasonable. Mrs  Millar  never  forgot  the  service 
which  had  been  rendered  to  her ; and  she  was 
happy  when  M.  Simond,  who  had  become  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  America,  at  length  held  out 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  profit  by  her  hospitable 
attentions,  amongst  that  circle  of  friends  with 
whom  she  and  her  sister  had  surrounded  them- 
selves in  so  interesting  a part  of  England.  M. 
Simond  had  been  a French  emigrant — not,  I 
believe,  so  far  connected  with  the  privileged 
orders  of  his  country  or  with  any  political  party 
as  to  be  absolutely  forced  out  of  France  by 
danger  or  by  panic ; but  he  had  shared  in  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were.  Revolutionary 
France,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  transition  state, 
and  still  heaving  to  and  fro  with  the  subsiding 
shocks  of  the  great  earthquake,  did  not  suit 
him:  there  was  neither  the  polish  which  he  sought 
in  its  manners,  nor  the  security  which  he  sought 
in  its  institutions.  England  he  did  not  love  ; 
but  yet,  if  not  England,  some  country  which  had 
grown  up  from  English  foundations  was  the  coun- 
try for  him ; and,  as  he  augured  no  rest  for 
France,  through  some  generations  to  come,  but 
an  endless  succession  of  revolution  to  revolution, 
anarchy  to  anarchy,  he  judged  it  best  that,  having 
expatriated  himself  and  lost  one  country,  he 
should  solemnly  adopt  another.  Accordingly, 
ho  became  an  American  citizen.  English  he  al- 
ready spoke  with  propriety  and  fluency.  And, 
finally,  he  cemented  his  English  connexions  by 
marrying  an  English  lady,  the  niece  of  John 
Wilkes.  “ What  John  Wilkes?"  asked  a lady, 
one  of  a dinner-party  at  Calgartb,  (the  house  of 
Dr  Watson,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Llaudaff,) 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere — “ What  John 
Wilkes!"  re-echoed  the  Bishop,  with  a vehe- 
ment intonation  of  scorn ; “ What  John  Wilkes, 
indeed ! as  if  there  ever  was  more  than  one  John 
Wilkes — fama  super  (vthera  notos  /" — “ O my 
Lord,  I beg  your  pardon,"  said  an  old  lady,  nearly 
connected  with  the  Bishop,  “ there  were  two  ; 
I knew  one  of  them  : he  was  a little,  ill-looking 

man,  and  he  kept  the  Bluo  Boar  at - 

“At  Flamborough  Head!”  roared  the  Bishop, 
with  a savage  expression  of  disgust.  The  old 
lady,  suspecting  that  some  screw  was  loose  in 
the  matter,  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  the  con- 
test ; but  she  murmured,  sotto  voce,  “ No,  not  at 
Flamborough  Head,  but  at  Market  Drayton.” 
Madame  Simond,  then,  was  the  niece,  not  of  the 
ill-looking  host  of  the  Blue  Boar,  but  of  the 
Wilkes,  so  memorably  connected  with  the  par- 
vanimitiet  of  the  English  government  at  one 
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period  ; with  the  casuistry  of  our  English  con- 
stitution, by  the  questions  raised  in  his  person 
as  to  the  effects  of  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  &c.,  &c. ; and,  finally,  with  the  his- 
tory of  English  jurisprudence,  by  his  intrepidity 
on  the  matter  of  general  warrants.  M.  Simond’s 
party,  when  at  length  it  arrived,  consisted 
of  two  persons  besides  himself,  viz.,  his 
wife,  the  niece  of  Wilkes,  and  a young  lady  of 
eighteen,  standing  in  the  relation  of  grand-niece 
to  the  same  memorable  person.  This  young  lady, 
highly  pieusing  in  her  person,  on  quitting  the  lake 
district,  went  northwards,  with  her  party,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Mr  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  present  Lord  Jeffrey, 
who,  naturally  enough,  fell  in  love  with  her — 
followed  her  across  the  Atlantic — and  in  Charles- 
ton, I believe.,  received  the  honour  of  her  hand 
in  marriage.  I,  as  one  of  Mrs  Millar’s  friends, 
put  in  my  claim  to  entertain  her  American  party 
in  my  turn.  One  long  summer’s  day,  they  all 
came  over  to  my  cottage  in  Grasmere  ; and  as  it 
became  my  duty  to  do  the  honours  of  our  vale 
to  the  strangers,  I thought  that  I could  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  in  a way  more  likely  to  interest 
them  all,  than  by  conducting  them  through  Gras- 
mere into  the  little  inner  chamber  of  Easedale; 
and  there,  within  sight  of  the  solitary  cottage — 
Blentarn  Ghyll — telling  them  the  story  of  the 
Greens ; because,  in  this  way,  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  same  time,  of  shewing  the  scenery 
from  some  of  the  best  points,  and  of  opening  to 
them  a few  glimpses  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms which  distinguish  this  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish yeomanry  from  others.  The  story  did  cer- 
tainly interest  them  all ; and  thus  far  I succeeded 
in  my  duties  as  Cicerone  and  Amphytrion  of  the 
day.  But  throughout  the  rest  of  our  long  morn. 
ing’s  ramble,  I remember  that  accident,  or,  pos- 
sibly, the  politeness  of  M.  Simond  and  his  French 
sympathy  with  a young  man's  natural  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  n handsome  young 
woman,  so  ordered  it,  that  I had  constantly  the 
honour  of  being  Miss  Wilkes’  immediate  com- 
panion, as  the  narrowness  of  the  path  pretty 
generally  threw  us  into  ranks  of  two  and  two. 
Having,  therefore,  through  so  many  hours,  the 
opportunity  of  an  exclusive  conversation  with 
this  young  lady,  it  would  have  been  my  own  fault 
had  I failed  to  carry  off  an  impression  of  her 
great  good  sense,  as  well  as  her  amiable  and 
spirited  character.  Certainly  I did  mon  possible 
to  entertain  her,  both  on  her  own  account  and 
as  the  visiter  of  my  Scottish  friends.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  efforts,  I had  the  mortification 
to  feel  that  I was  rowing  against  the  stream ; 
that  there  was  a silent  body  of  prepossession 
against  the  whole  camp  of  the  lakers,  which  no- 
thing could  unsettle.  Miss  Wilkes  naturally 
looked  up,  with  some  feelings  of  respect,  to  M. 
Simond,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  her  aunt,  had 
become  her  own  guardian  and  protector.  Now, 
M.  Simond,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  was  the 
last  who  could  have  appreciated  an  English 
poet.  He  had,  to  begin  with,  a French  inapti- 
tude for  apprehending  poetry  at  all;  any  poetry, 


that  is,  which  transcends  manners  and  the  in- 
terests of  social  life.  Then,  unfortunately,  not 
merely  through  what  he  had  not,  but  equally 
through  what  he  had,  this  cleverish  Frenchman 
was,  by  whole  diameters  of  the  earth,  remote 
from  the  Btation  at  which  he  could  comprehend 
Wordsworth.  He  was  a thorough  knowing  man 
of  the  world,  keen,  sharp  as  a razor,  and  valu- 
ing nothing  but  the  tangible  and  the  ponderable. 
He  had  a smattering  of  mechanics,  of  physiology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  all  other  ologies  what- 
soever ; he  had,  besides,  at  his  fingers’  ends,  a 
huge  body  of  statistical  facts — how  many  people 
did  live,  could  live,  ought  to  live,  in  each  parti- 
cular district  of  each  manufacturing  county— 
how  many  old  women  of  eighty-three  there  ought 
to  be  to  bo  many  little  children  of  one — how 
many  murders  ought  to  be  committed  in  a month 
by  each  town  of  5,000  souls — and  60  on  ad  infin- 
itum. And  to  6uch  a thin  shred  had  his  old 
French  politeness  been  worn  down  by  Ame- 
rican attrition,  that  his  thin  lips  could,  with 
much  ado,  contrive  to  disguise  his  contempt  for 
those  who  failed  to  meet  him  exactly  upon  hil 
own  field,  with  exactly  his  own  quality  of  know- 
ledge. Yet,  after  all,  it  was  but  a little  case  of 
knowledge,  that  he  had  packed  up  neatly  fur  a 
make-shift ; just  what  corresponds  to  the  little 
assortment  of  razors,  tooth-brushes,  nail-brushes, 
hair-brushes,  cork-screw,  gimlet,  &c.  &c.,  which 
one  carries  in  one’s  trunk,  in  a red  Morocco  case, 
to  meet  the  casualties  of  a journey.  The  more 
was  one  indignant  at  being  the  object  of  such  a 
man’s  contempt,  the  more  heartily  did  one  disdain 
his  disdain,  and  recalcitrate  his  kicks.  On  the 
single  day  which  Mrs  Millar  could  spare  for 
Grasmere,  1 had  taken  care  to  ask  Wordsworth 
amongst  those  who  were  to  meet  the  party. 
Wordsworth  came  ; but,  by  instinct,  he  and 
Monsieur  Simond  knew  and  recoiled  from  each 
other.  They  met,  they  saw,  they  interdespised . 
Wordsworth,  on  his  side,  seemed  bo  heartily  to 
despise  M.  Simond,  that  he  did  not  stir  or  moke 
an  effort  to  right  himself  under  any  misappre- 
hension of  the  Frenchman,  but  coolly  acquiesced 
in  any  and  every  inference  which  he  might  be 
pleased  to'  draw  ; whilst  M.  Simond,  double- 
charged  with  contempt  from  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  from  the  report  (I  cannot  doubt) 
of  his  present  hostess,  manifestly  thought  Words- 
worth too  abject  almost  for  the  trouble  of  too 
openly  disdaining  him.  More  than  one  of  us 
could  have  done  justice  on  this  malefactor,  by 
meeting  M.  Simond  on  his  own  ground,  and 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  him  most  thoroughly. 

I was  one  of  those ; for  I had  the  very  know- 
ledge, or  some  of  it,  that  he  most  paraded. 
But  one  of  us  was  lazy  ; another  thought  it  not 
tanti ; and  I,  for  my  part,  in  my  own  house, 
could  not  move  upon  such  a service.  And  in 
those  days,  moreover,  when  as  yet  I loved  Words- 
worth not  less  than  I venerated  him,  a suc- 
cess that  would  have  made  himsufferin  any  man’s 
opinion  by  comparison  with  myself,  would  have 
been  painful  to  my  feelings.  Never  did  party 
meet  more  exquisitely  ill- assorted ; never  did 
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party  separate  with  more  exquisite  and  cordial 
disgust,  in  its  principal  members,  towards  each 
other.  I mention  the  case  at  all  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  abject  condition  of  worldly  opinion 
in  which  Wordsworth  then  lived.  Perhaps  his 
ill  fame  was  just  then  in  its  meridian  ; for  M. 
Simond,  soon  after,  published  his  English  tour 
in  two  octavo  volumes  ; and,  of  course,  he  goes 
over  his  residence  at  the  lakes  ; yet  it  is  a strong 
fact  thut,  according  to  my  remembrance,  he  does 
not  vouchsafe  to  mention  such  a person  as 
Wordsworth. 

One  anecdote,  before  parting  with  these  ladies, 
I will  mention  as  received  from  Miss  Cullen  on 
her  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  There 
are  stories  current  which  resemble  this ; but 
wanting  that  immediate  guarantee  for  their  accu- 
racy which,  in  this  case,  I at  least  was  obliged 
to  admit,  in  the  attestation  of  so  perfectly 
veracious  a reporter  as  this  excellent  lady. 
A female  friend  of  her  own,  a person  of  fa- 
mily and  consideration,  being  on  the  eve  of 
undertaking  a visit  to  a remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  dreamed  that,  on  reaching  the  end 
of  her  journey,  and  drawing  up  to  the  steps 
of  the  door,  a footman,  with  a very  marked  and 
forbidding  expression  of  countenance,  his  com- 
plexion pale  and  bloodless, and  his  manners  sullen, 
presented  himself  to  1st  down  the  steps  of  her 
carriage.  This  same  man,  at  a subsequent  point 
of  her  dream,  appeared  to  be  stealing  up  a private 
staircase,  with  some  murderous  instruments  in 
his  hands,  towards  a bed-room  door.  This  dream 
was  repeated,  I think,  twice.  Some  time  after, 
the  lady,  accompanied  by  a grown-up  daughter, 
accomplished  her  journey.  Great  was  the  shock 


which  awaited  her  on  reaching  her  friend's 
house  : a servant,  corresponding  in  all  points  to 
the  shadowy  outline  of  her  dream,  equally  blood- 
less in  complexion,  and  equally  gloomy  in  man- 
ner, appeared  at  her  carriage  door.  The  issue 
of  the  story  was — that  upon  a particular  night, 
after  a stay  of  some  length,  the  lady  grew  unac- 
countably nervous ; resisted  her  feelings  for 
some  time  ; but  at  length,  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
daughter,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  suffered 
some  communication  of  the  case  to  be  made  to  a 
gentleman  resident  in  the  house,  who  had  not 
yet  retired  to  rest.  This  gentleman,  struck  by 
the  dream,  and  still  more  on  recalling  to  mind 
some  suspicious  preparations,  as  if  for  a hasty 
departure,  in  which  he  had  detected  the  servant, 
waited  in  concealment  until  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning — at  which  time  hearing  a stealthy 
step  moving  up  the  staircase,  he  issued  with 
firearms,  and  met  the  mun  at  the  lady’s  door,  so 
equipped  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  ; 
which  possibly  contemplated  only  robbing  of  the 
lady’s  jewels,  but  possibly  also  murder  in  a case 
of  extremity.  There  are  other  stories  with  some 
of  the  same  circumstances ; and,  in  particular,  1 
remember  one  very  like  it  in  Dr  Abercrombie’s 
“ Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,” 
[1830,]  p.  283.  But  in  this  version  of  Dr  Aber- 
crombie's, (supposing  it  another  version  of  the 
same  story,)  the  striking  circumstance  of  antici- 
pating the  servant’s  features  is  omitted  ; and  in 
no  version,  except  this  of  Miss  Cullen's,  have  I 
heard  the  names  mentioned  both  of  the  partios 
to  the  affair,  and  also  of  the  place  at  which  it 
occurred. 


HYMN  OF  THE  BREADTAXED. 
BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 
Tune—1 “ Auld  long  Syne." 


Shall  drones  the  pangs  of  millions  task, 

Anil  curse  their  natal  soil, 

That  starving  men  may  vainly  ask 
For  leave  to  toil  ? 

They  cnrse  God’s  gift  to  man — the  foodful  land, 
Which  he  a blessing  made— 

To  palsy  Labour's  skill’d  tight  hand, 

And  tuin  Trade. 

When  wilt  thou,  Dupe  ! when  wilt  thou,  Thrall ! 
When  will  yc,  Living  Clods! 

Tell  they  who  curse  the  land  of  all, 

“ The  Land  is  God’s  ?” 

How  long  shall  idlers  tax  the  bread 
Which  starving  toil  hath  earn’d  ? 

And  toiling  men,  half  cloth'd,  half  fed. 

Like  dogs  be  spurn’d  ? 

How  long  shall  matrons  curse  they  day. 

When  bride's  rings  first  wets  worn  ? 

And  children  to  thrir  fathers  say, 

“ Why  weie  we  born  ?” 

A crime  to  love  it  cannot  be  ! 

What  said'st  thou,  Love  Divine? 

“ Let  little  children  come  to  me, 

For  they  are  mine.” 


0 when,  like  chninless  seas  and  winds, 
Will  Trade  be  chainless — When  ? j 

When  soulless  tyrants  shall  have  minds, 
Or  slaves  be  men. 

Then  they  who  cnrse  the  blessed  sod, 

And  vainly  cnrse  the  pen, 

Sin-humbled,  will  believe  in  God, 

And  not  till  then. 

Then  British  hands  will  gather  grain, 
From  every  teeming  soil  ; 

And  no  starv’d  victim  ask  in  vain, 

For  leave  to  toil. 

No  mother  then  will  wildly  pray, 

That  God  would  close  her  womb, 

Aud  take  her  poor  last-born  away  ! 

And  bless  its  tomb  ! 

Her  sorrow  will  be  turn’d  to  glee, 

And  none  her  joy  reprove  : 

For  then  no  longer  will  it  be 

A crime  to  lore  1 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT.— A SKETCH. 

* Now  sliding,  sinks 

A down  the  steepy  wave ; then,  tosw\l  on  high. 

Hides  on  the  billows,  and  defies  the  storm.” 

Somirvim.e’s  “ Chase.” 


It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
a stormy  October  day,  whilst  I was  sojourning 
at  a seaport  on  the  east  const  of  England,  that  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  town  of  a vessel  being 
seen  driving  upon  the  north  rocks.  Hurrying 
seaward,  1 reached  the  pier-head,  which  was 
already  crowded  with  deeply-tanned  faces,  whose 
expression  described  less  the  fever  of  anxiety 
than  the  ardour  of  enterprise.  The  wind  being 
due  east,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  brought  with 
them  waves  of  gigantic  magnitude,  which,  roll- 
ing onwards,  broke  with  the  crash  of  thunder 
against  the  barriers  ; whilst,  to  the  north,  might 
be  distinctly  seen  a vessel  approaching  the  con- 
summation of  her  fate.  She  had  a reversed 
ensign  flying  at  the  main  ; and  her  crew,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  weather-rigging,  were 
waving  their  hats  as  their  luckless  bnrk  gra- 
dually drifted  towards  the  shelves,  over  which 
the  water  was  seen  to  beat  death-like  and  fear- 
fully. The  life-boat  having  been  launched  from 
the  slip,  was  speedily  manned  ; and  it  was  poetic- 
al beyond  idea  to  witness  her  departure  over  the 
bar  of  the  harbour.  The  spectacle  she  presented, 
on  breasting  the  waves,  and,  from  her  buoyant 
properties,  surmounting  them — the  cowering 
around  of  numerous  seafowl,  drawn  towards  land 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements, 

“ In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud”— 
the  determined  faces  of  a crew,  composed  of  men 
whose  fathers  won  at  Trafalgar,  and  on  whose 
single  chivalry  chanced  the  rescue  of  those  in 
peril ; the  cheering  of  hundreds  from  the  pier, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  rag- 
ing of  the  wind  ; alike  combined  to  excite  within 
me  most  spirit-stirring  sensations. 

Each  eye  now  watched  the  course  of  tho  boat, 
a9  she  tracked  her  path  to  the  emperilled  sea- 
men. 

“ That  path  was  on  the  briny  deep, 

Vet  no  white  sail  ptopelled  her  course  ; 

Nought  gave  the  oar,  with  unceas’d  sweep, 

Urg'd  her  to  stem  the  billow’s  force.” 

Anon  was  her  painted  form  for  a few  seconds 
seen,  then  buried  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave, 
leaving  nothing  to  cheer  the  spectator’s  gaze 
save  the  tall  figure  of  the  steersman,  who,  with 
his  long  sweep,  kept  the  boat’s  head  to  the  sea, 
and,  standing  erect,  seemed  to  personate  the 
Genius  of  Humanity.  The  vessel  having  now 
grounded,  the  sea  made  a fair  breach  over  her  ; 
and,  as  the  boat  neared  the  spot,  the  danger  be- 
came palpably  more  imminent.  At  each  short  in- 
terval, indeed,  when  the  boat  disappeared  in  a 
trough,  fears  were  uttered  around  me  of  her 
being  stove  in  against  the  vessel  or  the  rocks. 
But,  as  though  braving  all  hazards  only  to  subdue 
them,  she  was  at  length  perceived  to  pull  in  by 
the  ship,  and  one  of  her  men  to  throw  n line  to 
the  “ suffering  mariners.”  Ere  it  could  be 


caught,  a heave  of  the  sea  bore  off  the  life-boat 
to  a considerable  distance.  Twice  agnin  was  the 
attempt  made,  but  as  often  to  fail.  A fourth 
effort  proved  more  successful,  and  the  warp  was 
belayed  by  the  quarterboards. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  all  hands  to 
quit  the  ship,  and  it  wa9  safely  embraced  by  six 
of  the  number ; whilst  two  chose  to  stay  by  the 
vessel  in  preference  to  throwing  themselves  into 
the  boat.  To  a cool  and  dispassionate  observer, 
the  safer  resolve  must  have  been  obvious ; but 
men,  bewildered  by  danger  and  fatigue,  fre- 
quently become  incapable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween apparently  opposed  mediums  of  escape. 
Exhortations,  beckonings,  from  those  shore- 
bound,  incontinently  followed,  though  unavail- 
ing ; for  the  laggers,  having  lashed  themselves  to 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast,  there  determined  to 
remain.  One  may  imnginc,  at  this  crisis,  the 
feelings  that  were  mutually  excited  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  actors  in  so  perilous  a drama.  Those  in 
the  boat,  probably  considering  that  their  com- 
rades, in  abiding  by  the  ship,  would  inevitably 
perish;  whilst  the  latter  inversely  reciprocated, 
their  forebodings,  not  untinged  with  a self- 
anxiety touching  their  own  chances  of  escape. 
But  it  was  a time  too  deathful  for  parley  ; and 
the  life- boat,  reluctantly  leaving  the  ship,  mado 
her  offing  through  the  breakers.  Incidents  were, 
however,  destined  to  chase  each  other  in  rapid 
sequence ; and  ere  any  lengthened  period  of 
time  could  have  elapsed,  a wbitehorseman  rode 
over  the  ship,  and,  carrying  away  her  mainmast, 
shattered  the  hitherto  steady  faith  of  the  rem- 
nant of  her  seamen,  who  now  waved  an  anxious 
recall  to  their  separated  messmates.  But  their 
opportunity  for  escape  had  waxed  sufficiently 
precarious ; for  the  life-boat  was  stretching  fast 
to  leeward,  whilst  masses  of  rock  protruded,  in 
sable  trapping,  at  each  recession  of  the  flood. 
Yet  human  resolution  will  sometimes  have  en- 
nobling personification  ; and,  sympathizing  with 
the  cries  which  travelled  to  their  ear  from 
the  dying  ship,  these  lusty  adventurers  retold 
their  way  through  the  broken  water,  and  once 
more  pulled  in,  with  iron-strung  arm,  under  the 
lee  of  the  Wanderer.  Catching  his  occasion, 
an  oarsman  sprang  up  her  side,  ascended  the 
rigging,  cut  the  lashings  of  the  benumbed  sailors, 
and  assisting  them  respectively  to  the  deck,  they 
were  dragged  into  the  boat. 

All  were  now  on  board  the  airy  messenger ; 
and  as  her  canoe-like  form  neared  the  haven, 
three  cheers  from  their  countrymen  on  the  pier 
gave  recognition  of  their  success;  which  grateful 
greeting  had  feeble  response  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast.  Ten  minutes  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  vessel,  she  parted  on  the  reef ; and  the  same 
surf  which  bore  her  rescued  crew  to  land,  drifted 
portions  of  the  wreck  upon  the  beach. 
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We  could  bet  against  any  odds  that  Mrs  Gore 
could  not  write  a dull  book  if  6he  got  the  Bank 
of  England  for  her  trouble.  The  pains  which 
she  bestows  in  constructing  and  developing  her 
stories,  and  elaborating  her  characters,  may 
vary  considerably ; and,  in  these  subordinate 
matters,  **  Preferment”  may  shew  less  force  and 
unity  than  “ Mrs  Armytnge”  or  “ The  Hatnil- 
tons  but  wit,  satire  which  tickles  ruther  than 
wounds,  and  a charming  facility  in  depicting  a 
foible,  a peculiarity,  or  an  individualizing  qua- 
lity, by  a single  trait — one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
one  happy  epithet,  one  short  phrase,  in  which 
every  syllable  is  a hieroglyphic  symbol — never 
fails  her.  The  spring  of  fancy  is  perpetually 
bubbling,  and  flashing  up  its  bright  waters, 
whether  these  may  be  employed  to  impel  some 
powerful,  useful  machinery,  or  idly  left  to  make 
“ Willing  sport  to  ocean.” 

Whatever  Mrs  Gore  attempts,  and  whether 
halting  or  skimming,  she  comes  gracefully  off. 
Even  where  she  fails  she  resembles  Byron,  who 
managed  so  to  lounge  about,  tlint  his  laine  foot 
arid  his  limp  passed  unnoticed  in  the  charm  of 
bis  general  demeanour.  She  is  the  de  Sevignc 
of  novelists,  and  is  only  unfortunate  in  the  gene- 
ral worthlessness  and  monotonousness  of  the 
limited  class  to  which  she  confines  herself.  The 
present  novel  has  a fixed  and  high  moral  pur- 
pose, though  the  design  is  not  worked  out 
upon  any  strict  plan,  but  rather  by  incidental 
than  direct  means.  Critics,  we  believe,  esteem 
this  concealment  of  art  the  highest  skill  of  art. 
The  texture  of  the  tale  is  as  slight  as  may  be  ; 
for  Mrs  Gore  Beems  to  have  fairly  given  up  that 
nearly  unattainable  thing  in  our  day,  a plot  and 
a surprise,  and  she  laboursunder  thedisadvantage 
of  presenting,  once  more,  the  same  worthless, 
artificial,  and  utterly  heartless  creatures.  We 
have  the  same  ambitious  mothers  and  daughters, 
scheming,  as  usual,  to  inveigle  the  great  match 
of  the  season  ; the  same  mean,  inane,  and  selfish 
noble  Earl — the  same  insipid  elder,  and  roud 
younger,  son — with  thesamepersouageof  aformer 
generation,  grown  into  a disgusting  petrifaction 
of  heartless,  soulless,  thoroughly  unprincipled, 
and  superlative  dandyism. 

William  Egerton,  the  younger  eon  of  a noble  family, 
efcapc*  this  wretched  fate  by  making  a low  lovo-marriago 
with  his  tutor’s  daughter.  He  retires,  with  a younger 
ion's  portion  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  a small  house 
and  farm  near  Tunbridge  ; where,  in  spite  of  the  anger, 
slights,  and  neglect  of  his  noble  relatives,  and  his  ima- 
gined poverty,  he  leads  the  useful,  happy,  and  respectable 
life  of  a single-minded,  affectionate,  and  unambitious 
man,  blessed  with  humble  competence,  free  from  foolish 
wishes,  and  surrounded  by  a virtuous  and  happy  family. 
The  establishment  of  his  three  sons  gives  him,  in  time, 
tome  concern.  One  is  provided  for  in  the  navy,  by  the 
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interest  of  his  grandfather,  Dr  Spry,  with  his  old  pupil  the 
Duke  of  Pelham  ; and  the  Uncle  Karl  is  from  this  shamed 
into  obtaining  a commission  in  the  army  for  another. 
The  third,  Julius,  the  man  of  genius,  and  in  orders,  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  His  brothers  ask  no  more,  will  ac- 
cept no  more,  patronage ; but  Julius  early  experiences  the 
stings  of  worldly  ambition,  which,  at  first,  take  the  not 
uncommon  shape  of  excessive  zeal  and  extreme  sanctity. 
He  becomes,  in  his  curacy,  about  as  popular  as  Edward 
Irving.  He  is  the  St  John  of  Helstone.  His  zeal  is 
overstrained,  and  cannot  long  remain  at  the  high  pitch  ; 
and  he  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  noble  relatives.  But 
love  is  as  much  the  cause  of  his  aberrations  and  back- 
sliding as  worldly-mindeduesa  and  gratified  vanity  ; for 
he  is  the  victim  of  the  vague,  selfish,  and  half  unconscious 
coquetry  of  one  of  his  noble  cousins.  From  all  these  snares 
Julius  finally  extricates  hiuiself  with  dignity  and  hon- 
our; and,  coming  forth  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, punished  and  purified,  he  becomes  humble  and  self- 
distrustful, renounces  his  latent  pride  and  ambition,  throws 
up  the  living  bestowed  on  him  by  his  uncle,  leaves  the 
church  to  those  who  have  a truer  vocation,  and  ulti- 
mately marries  a clever,  right-minded  heiicss — who,  if 
never  once  blind  to  bis  faults,  had  long  been  deeply  and 
secretly  attached  to  him — and  is,  at  last,  as  happy  a man 
as  any  of  his  brothers.  The  intriguing  and  worldly- 
minded  mother  and  daughter  are,  of  course,  disappoiuted 
in  their  schemes ; the  Earl’s  roue  second  son  disgraces 
himself;  while  everything  prospers  with  the  attached  and 
well-brought-up  family  of  William  Egerton,  who  had 
ruined  his  fortunes  by  a low  marriage,  and  pottering  on 
in  a low  way  among  low  people.  But  the  story  is  no- 
thing ; and  even  the  hero  is  not  a very  consistent  per. 
sonage,  so  that  no  abiding  interest  is  awakened  about 
him.  The  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  incidental 
sketches;  and  as,  upon  the  whole,  those  of  the  three 
ecclesiastics  are  the  most  original  and  cleverly  executed, 
wo  Bhnll  limit  ourselves  to  them.  They  are  brought 
into  play,  while  a devout  Duchess,  who  has  brought 
up  her  only  son  in  leading  strings,  makes  a visit  of  ob- 
servation to  Tiverton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Uncle  Karl,  to 
see  if  the  Lady  Ismcna  be  the  person  to  whom  she  can 
safely  marry  the  boy  Duke,  and  delegate  a portion  of  her 
power  and  authority. 

We  are  prepared  by  the  following  extract  for  the  great 
visit,  and  led  to  the  position  and  chafacter  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, to  which  we  intend  to  reitrict  our  extracts.  The 
clergymen  are  more  profoundly  discussed  than  the  rou it 
and  out-worn  dandies — more  fresh  than  the  fine  ladies. 

The  pride  and  self-love  of  Julius  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  selfish  indelicacy  of  the  Countess  before 
she  thus  attacked  him. 

“ The  weather  is  overcast,  and  should  it  rain  to-mor- 
row, the  Duchess  would  consider  it  most  extraordinary 
if,  in  such  an  establishment  ns  ours,  there  were  no 
chaplain  at  hand  to  perform  the  service  at  home.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  a most  indecent  oversight.  Weie  the 
Dean  at  Wyudham,  I should  make  it  a point  with  him 
to  shew  the  Dumbartons  the  respect  of  being  here  to 
officiate  for  them,  as,  in  fact,  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  do, 
whenever  we  have  pereonages  of  note  staying  in  the 
house.  But  the  Deau  will  not  be  here  till  the  end  of 
next  week.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Julius,  coldly,  pciceiviog 
that  she  paused  for  a reply. 
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“Oh  ! I would  almost  as  soon  it  should  be  yourself,” 
answered  the  Countess.  “It  looks  just  as  well,  on  the 
whole,  to  hare  the  office  performed  by  a member  of  the 
family,  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Egerton  ; as,  in  fact, 

I mentioned  to  Lord  Tiverton,  when  I was  so  urgent 
with  him  that  you  should  take  up  your  abode  here  in- 
stead of  at  Burthwaite.” 

Poor  Julius!  The  secret  was  out  then  ! He  had  been 
tolerated  by  Lady  Tiverton,  in  order  to  impart  n suffi- 
cient air  of  decency  to  her  establishment,  and  satisfy  the 
rigid  exactions  of  a serious  Duchess  of  Dumbarton  ! 
lie  was  there  as  a pretence  at  domestic  piety — as  a make- 

helieve a sheet  of  blotting  paper — a daub  of  varnish  upon 

the  dim  morality  of  the  Egerton  family!  Had  he  not 
fortunately  recalled  to  mind  that  the  woman  before  him 
was  the  mother  of  Henrietta,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  phrase  his  reproof  in  terms  far  more  bitter  than  those 
which  had  occasionally  overawed  even  the  tyranness  of 
Ht-lstone.  As  it  was,  he  subdued  his  rising  indignation, 
and  hastened  from  the  room,  reserving  it  to  the  morrow 
to  prove  his  independence  in  deeds  rather  than  in 
words. 

There  was  no  fear,  in  the  interim,  of  further  irrita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Countess.  He  heard  the  train 
of  Dumbarton  carriages  roll  into  the  court. yard,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  last  exhibition  wherewith  Lady  Tiverton 
would  choose  to  amuse  her  Grace,  was  a squabble  with 
one  of  his  cloth  ; and  made  his  appearance  at  dinner,  in- 
tending to  take  his  usual  share  in  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  without  reference  to  what  had  passed. 

Prepared  by  his  experience  of  her  hypocrisies,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  him  that  Lady  Tiverton  should  address  him 
In  a tone  of  the  blandest  amenity,  when  ptesenting  him 
to  the  beardless  Duke  and  bearded  Dowager,  as  44  Lord 
Tiverton’s  nephew,  in  holy  orders,  and  a resident  in  their 
family.”  But  he  did  not  suspect  that  she  carried  her 
pitiful  dissimulation  yet  further,  by  ordering  her  daughters 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  with  a view  of  con- 
ciliating their  iefractory  cousin. 

“ That  blockhead,  young  Egerton,  has  chosen  this  un- 
lucky moment  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  my 
wishes,”  she  observed  to  Lady  Henrietta,  before  they 
entered  the  saloon.  **  It  would  be  highly  injudicious  to 
have  an  etclandre  with  him  just  now,  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable the  Duchess  should  see  us  all  upon  Tel  vet ; which 
was  the  reason  I pressed  the  Holwells  to  stay  another 
week.  Those  serious  people  think  so  much  of  family 
union.” 

A DEVOUT  DUCHESS  AN D HER  CHAPLAIN 

All  sympathy  with  the  Duchess,  as  the  dupe  of  Lady 
Tiverton,  vanished,  however,  from  the  mind  of  Julius, 
when  he  saw  that  amid  her  vast  professions,  her  bushels 
of  chaff,  scarcely  agraiuof  genuine  piety  was  to  be  found. 
Great  stumblings  at  straws,  greut  strainings  at  gnats,  great 
controversies  about  petty  doctrinal  obscurities,  formed 
the  sum  total  of  her  Grace’s  seriousness.  A rigid  aristo- 
crat, she  regarded  a strict  attention  to  religious  obsei  vances 
as  one  of  the  high-bred  endowments  of  her  caste,  rather 
than  as  the  duty  of  a responsible  being.  “ Church  and 
King”  wasimeri  bed  upon  her  banner,  bate!  y assigning  prece- 
dence to  the  former,  so  thoroughly  was  what  the  world  called 
holiness  the  result  of  politics  and  pride.  With  her  Grace, 
the  Church  was  a portion  of  the  constitution  rather  than 
the  type  of  the  one  faith  ; and,  us  a matter  of  course,  she 
rated  such  a man  as  the  Dean  of  Darlington  far  higher 
in  her  catalogue  of  worthies  than  the  blameless  drudge 
who  laboured  humbly  through  the  multifarious  duties  of 
the  living  of  Wyndham. 

As  Lany  Tiverton  and  her  daughter  anticipated,  the 
Duchess  had  heard  mention,  amid  the  gossiping*  of  her 
serious  coterie,  of  the  high  promise  of  the  St  John  of  Hel- 
stone — had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  probationary 
preaching  at  St  James’ — and  though  at  variance  with  man  y 
of  his  doctrines,  (i.  e.,  though  she  had  heard  his  doctrines 
confuted  by  a certain  Dr  Mucnab,  the  pope  of  her  narrow 
fuith,)  she  rejoiced  to  learn  that  another  young  man  of 
noble  extraction  was  added  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
pulpit.  The  Tivertons  raised  themselves  in  her  estima- 
tion by  the  promptitude  with  which  tbry  had  bestowed  a 


living  upon  their  promising  kinsman  ; and  she  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  visit  to  Tiverton  Castle,  which 
was  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  family  of  her  f uture 
daughter-in-law,  would  at  the  same  time  bring  young 
Egerton,  the  famous  preacher,  under  her  scrutiny.  . . 

Lady  Tiverton  need  not,  however,  have  agitated  her- 
self concerning  his  Sabbath  officiation.  The  Duchess 
wished  to  dispute  with  and  catechise  the  young  Me- 
lancthon ; but  she  had  far  too  much  spiritual  pride  to 
entrust  herself  to  the  instruction  of  a weakling.  Great 
ladies  seldom  travel  without  their  own  house  linen,  medi- 
cine chest,  and  even  physician  ; but  her  Grace  added  to 
her  necessaties  of  locomotive  life  an  attendant  chaplain. 
While  other  august  travellers  tremble  at  the  idea  of  damp 
sheets,  or  the  fear  of  imbibing  spurious  drugs,  her  grace 
shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  lukewarm  teachers  or  spu- 
rious doctrines;  and  no  sooner  did  the  verifications  of 
Lady  Tiverton’s  prognostics  concerning  the  weather  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  proceed  to  Wyndham  Church  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  except  at  the  risk  of  rheu- 
matism to  the  whole  family,  than  the  Duchess  hastened 
to  gather  her  offspring  under  her  wings ; and  having 
clucked  together  the  Harleys,  the  young  Duke  and  his 
quondam  tutor,  Dr  Macnab,  sailed  with  dignity  out  of 
the  room,  that  the  elect  party  might  proceed  to  the  pri- 
vate enjoyment  of  their  uncoiitaiuiiiuted  devotions.” 

Throughout  the  day,  Pope  Macuab  and  his  conclave 
remained  religiously  secluded. 

Matters  looked  ill  after  this.  The  Duchess  began  to 
doubt,  not  merely  the  piety,  but  the  morality  of  the  fa- 
mily; and  after  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the  point, 
and  even  fixed  by  the  preliminary  outline  of  settlements 
being  drawn  up,  and  the  day  named,  she  formed  the 
design  of  drawing  back  ; and  for  this  purpose  wished  to 
escape  from  the  castle  before  her  sou  was  absolutely 
nailed.  Lady  Tiverton  was  driven  to  extremity,  but 
the  Dean,  her  great  card,  yet  remained  to  be  played. 

A FASHION AULE  DIVINE. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Nicewig,  Dean  of  Darlington,  and 
ex-tutor  to  Lord  Egertou  and  his  brother,  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  three  mouths  of  the  year  at  his  rectory  of 
Wyndham,  within  a mile  from  the  park  gates  of  Tiver- 
ton Castle.  When  not  keeping  his  residence  at  his  dean- 
ery, and  presiding  over  the  whist. parties  of  the  Darlington 
cloisters,  or  officiating  as  a royal  chaplain  and  cringing 
at  royal  and  archicpiscopnl  levees,  he  was  usually  to  be 
found  carving  Lord  Tiverton’s  venison,  or  seasoning  with 
modest  conservatism  the  green  tea  of  the  doungrrs,  visit- 
ing at  the  Castle,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  his  patron,  lest  his  future  chance  of  a 
bishopric  should  be  endangered  by  an  incautious  profes- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  politics  similar  to  his 
own. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a more  urbane  gen- 
tleman than  the  Dean  of  Darlington.  From  his  youth 
upwards,  he  had  never  keen  known  to  inflict  a wound 
upon  the  self-love  of  a fellow  creature — i.  c.,  a fellow 
creature  in  easy  circumstances,  or  having  a decent  hold 
on  the  respect  of  society.  His  deportment  was  mild,  his 
mouth  mealy,  his  glance  obsequious,  his  principles  ac- 
commodating ; he  seemed  to  move  on  invisible  castors, 
while  the  well-oiled  hinges  of  his  soul  opened  and  shut 
as  if  by  magic  springs.  His  life,  like  that  of  Julius’ 
decrepit  grandfather,  had  been  the  life  of  the  parasite. 
Educated  to  make  learning  a trade,  both  had  dealt  with 
knowledge  as  mechanically  as  tailors  with  their  kersey 
and  broadcloth.  But  the  scholarship  of  the  Dean  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  higher  refinement  than  had  witnessed 
the  birching  of  Dr  Spry.  The  private  tutor  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  simply  covetous;  the  private 
tutor  of  the  nineteenth,  ambitious.  The  one  had  been 
content  to  marry  a governess,  and  drudge  on  in  obscure 
pedagogueism,  for  the  sake  of  amassing  silver  and  gold; 
the  other  had  attempted  to  place  himself  on  a par  with 
the  society  of  the  Castle,  by  uniting  himself  with  an 
elderly  spiuster  of  honourable  family,  as  an  additional 
step  in  his  progress  towards  the  mitre. 
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The  fat  revenues  of  an  episcopate  were  less,  however, 
Ms  object  than  the  dignities  of  the  apron  and  wig;  the 

venerable  pomposity  of  the  emblazoned  family  coach 

tho  spiritual  peerage — the  “ my  lording"  of  obsequious 
chaplains — and  the  senatorial  voice  which  might  do  its 
part  in  dethroning  kings  and  displacing  ministers  of 
State. 

To  secure  his  professional  advancement  had  been  the 
object  of  Nicewig’slife,  from  the  moment  of  assuming  the 
prrceptorshop  of  the  grandsons  of  an  Earl  of  Tiverton. 

Me  became  curious  in  the  texture  of  his  cambric he  took 

lesaniis  in  reading  of  an  eminent  tragedian — he  was 
exactly  such  a tutor  as  Chesterfield  might  have  chosen 
for  his  son.  During  the  less  prosperous  days  of  the  pre- 
sent lord,  the  tutor,  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-served, 
vvas  never  known  to  utter  a complaint.  Mild  and  ingra- 
tiating with  his  pupils,  he  teemed  to  coincide  most  defer- 
entially with  those  who  considered  his  salary  and  con- 
venience a matter  of  no  moment.  Nay,  by  his  obsequious 
assiduities,  lie  won  so  far  upon  the  dotage  of  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  that  when  the  family  living  of 
AVyndham  was  rejected  by  William  Egerton’s  son,  the 
old  Earl  did  not  a moment  hesitate  to  reward  with  it  the 
important  services  of  young  Nicewig,  who  was  just  then 
escorting  home  Lord  Egerton  fiom  a tour  of  all  the 
opera-houses  in  Europe. 

It  was  amazing  with  what  celerity  the  rector  glided 

into  the  decorum  becoming  his  new  honours 

In  everything,  the  nicest  discernment  demonstrated  his 
obsequiousness  to  the  tastes  of  the  Castle.  During  the 
reign  of  the  old  Earl  and  Countess,  he  made  a point  of 
reciting  the  creed  every  Sunday  precisely  in  the  tone  of 
John  Kemble's  soliloquy  in  Cato;  expended  his  spare 
money  in  a respectable-looking  black-letter  collection  for 
his  parsonic  library  ; and  affected  so  vast  an  enthusiasm 
for  Handel's  music,  as  to  travel  to  town  every  season  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attending  the  rehearsals  of  that 
truly  episcopal  recreation,  the  Ancient  Music.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  old  Countess  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
her  frivolous  daughter-in.law,  than  Handel  was  super- 
seded by  Rossini,  and  a change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
arrangements  at  Wyndbam  Rectory. 

The  old  lady  was  a person  to  have  been  displeased  at 
any  demons’ration  of  independence  in  the  circumstances 
of  her  hangers-on.  The  younger  one,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  herself  honoured  in  the  prosperity  of  her  de- 
pendents ; and  a portion  of  Mrs  Nicewig's  handsome 
fortune  was  accordingly  devoted  to  the  complete  refur- 
nishing of  the  parsonic  abode ; not  magnificently,  indeed ; 
—the  discreet  doctor  knew  better  than  to  vie  in  sumptu- 
osity  with  those  who  had  a right  to  be  unrivalled  ; but 
he  took  care  to  shew  how  thoroughly  he  sympathized  in 
Lady  Tiveiton’s  foible  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life, 
by  introducing  into  his  domestic  arrangements  some  re- 
mote hint  or  reminiscence  of  those  of  Tiverton  Castle  or 
St  James’  Square ; following  in  her  Ladyship’s  footsteps 
at  the  exact  distance  at  which  a wealthy  prebendary  is 
eutitled  to  follow  a fashionable  Countess. 

The  next  year,  consequently,  he  was  an  archdeacon ; 
and  three  years  afterwards,  (partly,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dedication  of  a volume  of  popular  divinity 
to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  who  happened  to  be  brother 
to  a cabinet  minister,)  Nicewig  wrote  himself  down 
“ Decanus !” 

The  wig,  which,  to  do  it  justice,  had  hitherto  scarcely 
exceeded  a brocoli,  now  sprouted  into  a full-grown  cauli- 
flower ; the  fat  upper-footman  at  Wyndbam  Rectory 
became  a solemn-looking  butler;  the  double-bodied  phae- 
ton, a chariot ; and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Darling- 
ton, a more  faithful,  humble  servant  than  ever  of  the 
rouge-and-pearl  powdered  Countess  of  Tiverton.  With 
his  favourite  pupil  in  the  I-ower  House,  his  favourite 
pupil’s  father  in  the  Upper,  and  the  Shiloh  of  his  futuie 
hopes,  Lord  Egerton,  in  command  of  the  parliamentary 
influence  of  his  old  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Pelham,  Nicewig 
felt  ns  certain  of  his  lawn  sleeves  as  if  his  name  had  been 
already  specified  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
eon  e d'dity. ' . 

There  exists  such  a thing  as  light  divinity  as  well  as 
light  literature ; and  the  ecclcsiasticality  of  the  Dean  of 


Darlington  was  ethereal  as  a wafer!  As  tutor,  chaplain 
rector,  dignitary  of  the  church,  it  was  impossible,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  more  politely  blind  to  the  peccadilloes  of 
society.  Like  the  bishop,  who,  while  satisfying  his  con- 
science  by  abjuring  whist  at  the  Pavilion  on  Sunday 
nights,  used  to  stand  behind  the  chair  of  George  the 
Fourth  and  shuffle  the  cards,  Dr  Nicewig  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  an  opportune  doze  as  soon  as  the  music- 
room  of  the  Castle  was  opened  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
a convenient  deafness  whenever  Dicky  Edge  (the  nick- 
name of  Egerton]  or  his  brother  indulged  in  indecent 
profanity ; nay,  when  required  by  the  Earl  to  remon- 
strate with  his  quondam  pupil  on  his  intimacy  with 
“ the  people  at  West  Hill,”  the  Dean  contented  himself 
with  representing  the  imprudence  of  such  a connexion, 
and  the  probability  that  his  young  friend’s  prospects, 
political  and  private,  would  he  ruined  by  having  “a” 
Mia  Vassyll  thrown  upou  his  hands. 

Dicky  Edge  was  the  pet  name  for  Richard  Egerton, 
the  hope  of  the  family,  now  in  Parliament,  and  making  a 
great  figure,  but  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
“a  jade  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Vatsyll,”  a rain  and  beauti. 
ful  young  woman  married  to  a respectable  elderly  gentle- 
man. Thie  lady  had  been  seduced  by  the  said  Dicky,  and 
the  eclat  of  the  affair,  it  was  feared,  might  ruin  Lady 
Ismena’s  prospects.  Hitherto  it  had  not  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Duchess,  though  the  Dowager,  from  other  causes, 
was  on  the  point  of  bolting,  when  the  Dean  came  to 
the  rescue. 

“ Do,  for  goodness’  sake,  my  dear  Dean,  persuade  her 
to  remain  quietly  at  Tiverton  !**  whispered  the  Countess, 
in  dismay,  to  her  Infallible.  “The  dear  Duchess  is  such 
an  uncertain  person,  and  so  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
others,  that  if  once  she  gets  out  of  the  house  before  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  there  is  no  saying  what 
whims  and  fancies  she  may  take  into  her  head.  I entreat 
you,  do  not  let  her  quit  the  Castle.” 

And  the  Dean,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own,  almost  as 
cogent  as  those  of  his  patroness,  for  desiring  the  alliance 
between  Lady  Ismena  Egerton  and  the  Duke  of  Dum- 
barton, readily  undertook  the  task  of  persuasion. 

“You  must  make  her  understand,”  continued  Lady 
Tiverton,  “ that,  when  at  Wyndham,  you  arc  constantly 
hero;  that  is,  I mean,  that  when  residing  at  your  living, 
you  are  always  living  at  the  Castle;  that  is — never 
mind — you  understand  me,  and  will  express  yourself 
clearly.  The  fact  is,  as  I need  not  explain  to  you,  I^etin, 
we  are  not  the  people  in  the  world  best  suited  to  tho  taste 
of  the  poor  dear  Duchess;  and  I fancy  she  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  serious  society — people  to  argue  with, 
about  Bible  meetings  and  missions ; people  to  whom 
she  can  quote  Scripture  for  her  purpo>e.  The  moment 
she  begins  to  string  texts  together  over  her  carpet. work, 
and  introduce  them  sane  rime  ni  raisoti  into  whatever 
conversation  may  be  going  on,  tee  all  sit  silent  with  con- 
sternation ! JVe  have  not  been  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  Beyond  an  occasional  monosyllable,  none  of  us 
know  how  to  answer  her ! . . . . It  is  really  a 

great  nuisance,  Dean,  the  extent  to  which  this  mania 
for  ‘seriousness’  is  spreading  in  society  ! — No  ciicle  now- 
u-days  is  safe! — Formerly,  when  one  was  making  up  a 
large  party  in  the  Castle,  it  was  enough  to  collect  for 
their  entertainment  one  or  two  musical  people,  or  private 
theatrical  people,  or  dining-out  people,  full  of  good  stories 
and  bon  mots.  But  now,  one  is  actually  obliged  to 
provide  serious  people,  to  preach  to  the  dowagers  1” 

“ One  of  the  many  proofs  how  thoroughly  the  times 
are  out  of  joint !”  said  the  Dean,  with  a moralizing 
shake  of  the  head.  ‘‘  The  pulpit  and  the  rostrum  are 
removed  into  the  drawing-room  ; while,  thrust  into 
their  vacant  place,  we  find” 

“ What  we  find  there , very  little  concerns  me,"  ob- 
served  the  Countess,  coolly.  “ But  I rfo  consider  it  hard 
that  my  private  circle  is  no  longer  secure  from  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  a conventicle  !”  . . . 

A mountain  being  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  Dean 
of  Darlington  by  this  explanation,  he  readily  promised 
his  utmost  efforts  to  assist  in  detaining  the  Duchess  and 
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her  family;  and  his  obsequious  but  poliahed  presence  of 
mind  had  proved  in  similar  instances  too  effectual,  not 
to  afford  promise  of  success. 

“ You  may  as  well  offer  your  services,  you  know,  to 
play  at  backgammon  with  the  Duchess.  She  cannot  get 
through  her  evening  without  her  backgammon  ; and 
unluckily  not  one  of  us  knows  the  game,  so  that,  at  pre- 
sent, she  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Macnab  !” 
observed  Lady  Tiverton.  “Then  you  must  make  up  a 
little  cosey  dinner-party  for  us  at  Wyndham; — Mrs 
Nicewig  understands  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  perfection, 
and  will  feel  the  necessity  of  making  the  Duchess  of  the 
utmost  importance.  She  breakfasts  in  her  own  room, 
very  early — never  later  than  nine;  but  you  must  manage 
to  be  here  every  day  before  that  hour,  and  propose  walk- 
ing with  her,  or  driving  in  the  pony-phaeton  : in  short, 
my  dear  Dean,  I rely  upon  yon  to  eutertain  her  during 
the  remainder  of  her  visit ; of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  beginning  to  despair.  You  have  a talent  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  I used  to  admire  how  admirably  you  pot- 
tered on  with  old  Lord  and  Lady  Tiverton ; and  as  the 
Duchess  knows  you  are  to  perform  the  ceremony  for  us, 
(a  difficult  point,  by  the  way,  to  manage,  for  she  held 
most  tenaciously  to  having  the  service  read  by  her  son's 
tutor,  Dr  Macnab,  a horrid,  snuffling,  prosy,  person,  and 
a dead  weight  on  the  circle  here,)  the  Duchess  is  prepared 
for  your  attentions.” 

On  this  last  hint,  the  Dean  of  Darlington  spake ; and 
with  such  effect,  that  the  Duchess  became  at  once  his  pro- 
selyte, the  Tivcrtons  more  than  ever  his  friends,  and  Dr 
Macnab  his  obedient  humble  servaut.  His  suggestion 
that  the  honour  of  officiating  as  priest  to  the  nuptials  of 
the  Duke  of  Dumbarton  belonged  ns  naturally  to  his 
quondam  tutor,  as  that  of  marrying  Lord  Egerton  to  him- 
self, relieved  the  Tiverton  family  from  an  engagement 
formed  in  an  hour  of  girlish  sportiveness  between  Lady 
Ismena  and  the  Dean;  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a hun- 
dted-pouud-note  and  a gilt  salver  was  a trifle  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantage  of  prepiating  the  discontented 
dowager. 

Dr  Macnab  himself  was,  strange  to  sny,  the  only  per- 
son dissatisfied  with  the  exchange-  His  cunning  eye, 
following  the  direction  of  that  of  the  Dean,  descried,  in  a 
moment,  that  Nicewig  was  throwing  his  wooden  hatchet 
into  the  pool,  with  the  hope  of  fishing  up  a gulden-handled 
one  in  its  place  ; and  he  was  provoked  at  having  grum- 
blings put  to  silence  by  the  pretended  magnanimity  of  his 
rival. 

To  a curious  observer,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
reverend  aspirants  after  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  prefer- 
ment, would  have  been  highly  edifying.  Burly  and  surly, 
and  fostered  in  his  builiueu  and  surliness  by  twenty 
years’  petting  in  the  aristocractic  household  to  which  his 
will  and  wishes  gave  the  law,  Macnab,  like  the  immortal 
man  of  the  lexicon,  bore  down  all  opposition  in  debate 
pet  force  of  “sesquipedalian  eloquence,’’  seasoned  with 
somewhat  more  than  quantum  stiff,  of  self-assumption. 
No  Achuiet,  no  Mahmoud,  was  ever  more  arbitary  in  his 
decrees;  and  he  was  so  far  right,  that  the  more  absolute 
hit  despotism,  the  greater  his  popularity  among  his  spirit- 
ual slaves.  The  bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 


overweening  influence  of  their  priesthood  are,  in  fact, 
cold  and  tame  in  comparison  with  the  tyranny  and  priest- 
riding of  certain  evangelical  professors. 

In  utter  opposition  to  the  bearing  of  this  haughty  man, 
who,  in  other  centuries,  would  have  become  a Becket  or 
a Laud,  the  Dean  of  Darlington  glided  along  his  golden 
railroad — “mild  as  moonbeams” — soft  as  a swansdown 
muff — insinuating  as  a silken-eared  spaniel.  His  conci- 
liatiug  arguments  were  whispered  in  a tone  suitable  to 
the  sick  chamber  of  a nervous  hypochondriac;  and  his 
strain  of  argument  resembled  its  potations  of  thin,  weak, 
well-sweetened  barley-water.  While  Dr  Macnab  suc- 
ceeded with  his  congregation  by  kicking  and  bullying 
them  along  the  path  of  grace,  Dr  Nicewig  held  out  his 
finger  with  a coaxing  air  and  gentle  chirrup,  like  a bird- 
fancier  decoying  a canary ! 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  Dean  of  Dar. 
lington  regarded  his  dictatorial  clerical  brother  as  an 
Italian  greyhound  would  look  upon  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  an  elephant  into  its  boundaries;  an  animal 
trampling  without  discretion  to  the  right  and  left— not 
to  be  conciliated  by  its  fawning,  not  to  be  interested  by 
its  gambols.  The  astounding  bulls  and  heavy  anathemas, 
issued  by  the  Pope  of  the  Duchess  of  Dumbarton 
wearied  and  annoyed  him ; and  he  scarcely  knew  how 
sufficiently  to  value  his  own  self-command  in  submitting 
to  the  task  of  taming  so  exquisite  a monster. 

What  the  “frivolity”  of  Julins  began— he,  whose 
theology  was  no  weightier  than  that  of  Blair  or  Portens, 
and  who  actually  read  profane  poetry,  “ the  obscenity 
of  Shakspeare,  the  triviality  of  Scott,  and  the  infamy  of 
Byron” — the  superannuated  dandy  and  rout,  Adolphus, 
or  Dol,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  and  of  William  Egerton, 
finished. 

The  serious  Duchess  was  so  utterly  astonished  at  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  of  Adolphus  Egerton,  as  to 
have  no  curiosity  touching  any  missing  member  of  the 
family.  The  secluded  habits  of  her  life  had  kept  her  free 
from  all  collision  with  the  dandy  world  ; whether  smoke- 
dried  specimens  such  as  Dol,  or  blooming  dolls  such  as 
Sir  Edwin  Skiff ; and  though  the  latter  had  passed  out 
of  her  memory  like  a phantasmagorical  figure,  she  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  an  uncle  of  the  future  Duchess 
of  Dumbarton,  to  consider  only  too  curiously  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  former.  The  exhibition  of  similar  follies 
and  vices  failed  indeed  to  disgust  her  when  veiled  by  the 
cold  high. bred  manners  and  correct  conversation  of  Lonl 
Egerton,  the  model  young  nobleman  of  fashion ; but  she 
exchanged  wondering  glances  with  Dr  Macnab,  at  every 
avowal  of  levity  hazarded  by  the  Preadamite  Adonis, 
whose  angels  appeared  to  be  opera-dancers — whose  saints, 
clerks  of  the  kitchen — whose  martyrs,  the  tailor  tribe. 

Her  Grace  was  horror-struck  to  perceive  that  his  irregu- 
larities of  speech  called  no  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  her 
daughter-in-law;  nay,  that  Lady  Ismena  honoured  with 
a smile,  more  that  one  sally  of  doubtful  meaning,  in 
which  Adolphus  indulged,  as  the  last  jest  current  at  the 
clubs,  for  the  edification  of  his  couutry  cousins.  The 
Duchess  fled  with  her  immaculate  offspring. 


THE  INFANT’S  DREAM. 


A hectic  flame  suffus’d  my  check, 
’Mid  other  signs  of  swift  decay, 
As  if  mine  infant  soul  would  seek, 
Betimes,  its  home-land,  far  away. 


Bless’d  with  it’s  bland  though  sad  caress, 
I seem’d  to  melt  in  happy  tears: 

Oh  ! such  an  hour  of  holy  bliss 
Might  soothe  the  misery  of  years. 


I slumber’d,  and  beheld  a form, 

Bright  as  a spirit,  o’er  me  bending— 

Like  Spring,  when  through  the  winter  storm, 
In  tearful  smiles  she  is  descending. 


When,  starting  sudden,  I awoke. 

Still  shone  the  vision  bright  before  me— 
A mother's  siyh  my  slumber  broke — 

A mother's  love  was  smiling  o’er  me. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Great  and  brilliant  events  were  impending  in 

the  populous  and  thriving  town  of  W , upon 

n certain  dull,  cold  morning  towards  the  close  of 
1830.  A brisk  canvass  had,  for  two  days,  been 
going  on,  previous  to  an  election,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  hotly  contested,  and  very  “ near 
run.”  The  clank  of  the  hammers  employed  in 
knocking  up  the  hustings  had  already  awakened 
the  sleepers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall  ; 
the  chimneys  of  the  Royal  Oak  were  already 
smoking  with  the  hospitable  preparations  for  the 
late  dinner  of  the  Jllues  ; and  the  orators  of  the 
Yellows,  having  concluded  the  public  break  fast,  at 
which  the  Independent  clergyman  said  grace, 
and  the  Baptist  minister  returned  thanks,  were 
just  visible  through  the  fog,  haranguing  a motley 
assembly  of  men,  women,  and  small  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  windows  of  the  White  Hart. 
Carriages  and  horsemen  were  pouring  into  the 
town  by  all  it3  avenues.  Music  and  banners,  and 
jubilant  crowds,  followers  of  the  Yellows,  were 
encountered  in  every  direction,  by  the  opposing 
squadrons  and  met  with  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers.  Young  ladies,  smartly  dressed,  were,  thus 
early,  seen  scudding  across  the  Market  Square — 
interest  in  the  contest,  and  curiosity,  overcoming 
the  real,  with  the  affected,  terror  of  the  mob. 

“ Three  cheers  for  Polly  Cripps  ! Huzza  !”  was 
shouted  aloud,  as  a brisk,  black-eyed  damsel, 
with  the  Yellow  colours  on  her  breast,  passed  on, 
dragging  along  a delicate,  slight  girl,  in  deep 
mourning,  who  hung  down  her  head,  and 
wrapped  shnwl  and  veil  closely  around  her. 
“ Her  colour — her  colour — Blue  or  Yellow, 
Miss?”  was  shouted;  and  the  young  women 
might  have  suffered  some  annoyance,  if  not  ab- 
solute insult,  from  the  crowd,  when  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  “ White  Hart"  gallantly  rushed  to 
their  protection.  This  was  Mr  Charles  Herbert, 
the  young  friend  of  the  popular  candidate,  and 
the  very  darling  of  the  mob.  One  word  from 
Herbert  was  enough  for  his  vociferous  admirers. 
— “ Pass  her  ! pass  her  ! She’s  a pretty  girl,  Mr 
Herbert’s  friend.  Huzza  for  the  Yellows  !”  Mr 
Herbert  would  have  attended  the  ladies  into  the 
inn,  with  which  proposal  Miss  Polly  Cripps  would 
willingly  have  complied,  but  her  pale  and  agitated 
companion,  in  a voice,  the  earnest  tones  of  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  implored — 

“ Let  us  go  home  ! — home,  I entreat !” 

“ You  are  not  able  to  support  yourself,  Gab- 
rielle,"  returned  the  other. 

“ Do  me  the  honour  to  lean  on  me.  Suffer  me 
to  Bee  you  through  the  crowd,”  said  Herbert. 

“ No,  no,  thank  you.  I am  quite  well — quite 
able.  O Miss  Cripps,  let  us  go  home.  Do,  sir 
— O do,  for  mercy,  leave  us  !” 

Mr  Herbert  was  at  a loss  what  to  make  of 
this  passionate  remonstrance,  until  his  arm  was 
twitched  by  a grim-featured  person  among  the 
Yellows. 


“ It  wont  do  here,  sir,  to  shew  London  tricks— 
hurt  our  canvass  among  the  godly.  Sir  George 
stands  or  falls  by  the  Dissenters.  If  you,  his 
friend,  aro  seen  in  the  streets,  in  open  day,  with 

a sporting  lady” 

“ Sir  ?”  demanded  Herbert. 

“ Ay,  with  the  Primma  Donney” 

“ I will  see  the  ladies  6afe  through  the  crowd, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,"  returned  Herbert, 
haughtily;  and  his  adorers  again  cheered  him,  as 
he  led  off  the  ladies. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Cripps — for  hpr 
companion  seemed  now  deprived  of  speech — he 
conducted  them  to  a milliner’s  shop,  where  he  left 
them,  till  the  poor  young  girl  should  really  be  able 
to  go  home.  He  had  gathered  that  she  must  be 
a singer  or  comedian.  “ Poor  little  thing  ! — not 
over  and  above  adapted  these  feelings  of  hers  to 
her  way  of  life,”  was  his  compassionate  thought ; 
but,  injanother  ten  minutes,  he  was  again  ha- 
ranguing the  crowd  from  a window. 

There  was  a double  feud  in  W . It  was 

not  merely  Blue  against  Yellow  in  this  election, 
but  Kersey  against  Silk,  Town  against  County, 
Aristocracy  against  Democracy,  Church  against 
Dissent.  Every  element  of  wrath  was  abroad. 
The  election  was  not  the  only  great  event 

impending  in  W ■ , Among  the  Blue  and 

Yellow  placards  which  tapestried  the  walls,  ap- 
peared the  rose-coloured  announcement  of 
MR  CRIPPS* 

GRAND  FAREWELL  CONCERT  ; 

First  A ppearavee  of  Mademoiselle  Gabriellc 

An  affair  much  more  interesting  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  inhabitants  than  even  the  election. 
Mr  Cripps  had  been,  for  ten  years,  the  organist 
and  music  and  singing  master  of  the  town,  which, 
previously  very  wealthy  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  staple  manufacture,  had,  during  his  residence, 
made  an  equally  sudden  stride  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
fashion,  and  refinement  of  manners.  This  happy 
revolution  might,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  and  example  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his 
talented  family,  who,  if  not  standards  either  in 
morals  or  manners  to  their  wealthy  if  less  refined 
neighbours,  had  been  patterns  in  good  breed- 
ing. From  the  head  of  the  house  to  the  small- 
est child,  the  Cripps  were  a singularly  talented 
family.  Sir  George  Lees,  the  candidate  of 
the  Yellows,  when  attempting  to  seduce  or  with- 
draw Mr  Cripps  from  his  long  allegiance  to  the 
Blues,  privately  assured  him  that  he  was  lost  in 
this  stupid  place ; that  the  metropolis  was  the 
field  for  his  splendid  talents,  and  those  of  his  pro- 
mising family.  Mr  Cripps  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve the  flattering  tale.  He  had  often  fancied 
the  same  thing  himself,  and  had  even  discussed 
the  subject  with  Mrs  Cripps.  This  lady  had 
lalted,  for  some  years,  between  ambitious  enter- 
>rise  and  prudence.  She  had  known  the  pains 
and  penalties,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  bitter 
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poverty,  too  intimately,  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  her  wedded  life,  to  be  rash,  now  that  those 
early  difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  she  was 
blessed  with  a modest  competence,  which  promised 
to  he  permanent.  Though  not  without  maternal 
ambition,  her  prudence  had  hitherto  combated 
the  adventurous  desires  of  her  husband,  until 
the  flattering  assurances  of  Sir  George  turned  the 
scale  against  prudence  ; while  maternal  affection 
lent  its  weight,  and  fairly  kicked  the  beam.  Mrs 
Cripps  remembered — when  could  she  forget? — 
that  hereldestborn — her  “beautiful, herbrave — ” 
Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  was  already  settled  in 
themetropolis, — if  the  word  could  be  legitimately 
applied  to  Mr  Quintin's  desultory  connexion  of 
six  months’  standing  with  the  newspaper  press,  as 
a picker  up  of  paragraphs.  And  now  Sir  George, 
on  his  third  call,  when  the  loyalty  of  Mr  Crippa 
to  the  Blues  had  melted  before  the  favouring 
6un  of  the  Yellows,  assured  Mrs  Cripps,  in  em- 
phatic whispers,  as  he  tenderly  pressed  her  hands 
in  her  own  hall — 

“ Your  husband’s  genius  is  totally  lost  here, 
ma'am.  London,  my  dear  Mrs  Cripps — London, 
believe  me,  is  the  mart  for  talents.  The  magni- 
ficent voice  of  your  charming  daughter,  properly 
improved,  is  a fortune  in  itself.” 

“My  husband’s  pupil,  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle, 
Sir  George, not  our  daughter: — our  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Polly, — Maria,’’  corrected  Mrs  Cripps,  “ is 
thought  a brilliant  pianist  for  her  years,  by 
partial  friends.  Her  father  does  not  permit  her 
yet,  to  use  her  voice  much.  All  our  children  have 
great  musical  talent,  and  great  general  talent — 
forgive  a mother’s  partiality,  Sir  George.  My 
eldest  son,  Quintin,  now  settled  in  London,” — 
But  Sir  George,  smilingly,  squeezed  the  hand  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  in  a style  so  politely,  yet  impera- 
tively gagging,  that  she  at  once  gave  in. 

“I  am  sure  I have  your  interest  in  this 
struggle,  Mrs  Cripps : Mr  Quintin  Cripps.” 

The  candidate  pulled  out  a card — “ Have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  your  son’s  address,  ma’am. 
It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  pleasures,  on  my  re- 
turn to  town,  after  this  awful  affair  is  over,  to 
seek  but  Mr  Quintin  Cripps — Cripps,  my  good 
fellow,  do  set  about  trying  what  you  can  do  for 
us  this  afternoon.  Half  the  ladies  of  the  town 
have  been  your  pupils,  at  one  time  or  another  ; 
and  you  are,  I find,  so  popular  among  them ; — the 

Orpheus  of  W , making  the  brutes  dance  to 

your  magic  flute.  Ha  ! another  young  gentle- 
man, and,  I am  sure,  by  his  face  and  figure,  a 
Cripps,”  exclaimed  the  candidate,  as  a whey- 
faced  lanky  lad  appeared. 

“ My  second  son,  Edwin,  Sir  George.”  The 
introduction  took  place. 

“ I must,  to-night,  after  the  canvass,  inquire 
about  your  views  for  Mr  Edwin.”  This  said. 
Sir  George  actually  took  Mr  Cripps’  arm,  to  con- 
vey him  to  his  committee-room  for  instructions. 
Mrs  Cripps  had  not  thought  so  highly  of  her 
husband  for  ten  years  before.  No,  not  even  on  those 
proud  days,  when  the  delicious  tones  of  his  violin 
had  enraptured  the  noble  and  gentle  amateurs 
collected  at  his  Annual  Conckrts,  in  the  time  of 


the  Assizes  or  the  Races ; and  brought  down 
thunders  of  applause,  and  showers  of  gold 
tickets.  The  London  project  now  appeared  not 
merely  feasible  to  her,  but  alluring. 

The  velocity  with  which  millions  on  millions 
of  idens.  the  most  dissimilar  and  incongruous, 
glanced,  darted,  whirled,  danced,  and  rushed 
through  the  excited  brain  of  Mrs  Cripps,  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  might  have  furnished  meta- 
physicians with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mighty 
difference  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
in  man’s  organization  and  essence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  process  only  that  was  remarkable  for  the 
spiritual.  The  ideas  themselves  were  of  the 
earth  earthly,  of  the  world  worldly,  and  em- 
braced no  large  range,  even  there.  The  very 
extremes  were  bounded  by  a coach  for  Polly, 
when  she  married,  and  a certain  old  puce- 
coloured  satin  gown,  new  dyed,  looking  very  well 
in  London  as  a second-best ; the  tea-china  con- 
veyed without  crncking,  and  the  doubt  if  Sir 
George  would  keep  his  promise  implied,  to  Edwin. 
How  cheaply  a common  dress  might  be  purchased 
for  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ; and,  how  the  cask 
of  elder-berry  wine,  the  annual  present  of  the 
rector’s  maiden  sister  to  the  organist,  could  be 
sent,  were  other  thoughts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  quality  ns  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  Mrs 
Cripps’  magnificent  or  simple  ideas,  when  specu- 
lating on  the  advance  ofher  husband  and  talented 
family,  which  were  miraculous.  With  vulgar  de- 
tails of  finance,  and  ways  and  means,  were 
mingled  dazzling  generalities  of  what  might  be; 
and  natural  and  kindly  affections  interlaced 
and  adorned  the  airy  fabric  of  speculation.  The 
pride  of  her  heart,  her  handsome,  gay,  careless, 
and  volatile,  though  affectionate,  Quintin  would 
be  again  before  her  eyes,  and  under  her  wing, 
reunited  to  his  family  ; 6he  thought  of  the 
joy  of  Polly,  who  had  so  long  sighed  after  the 
metropolis;  and  of  the  delight  of  Susan,  who  was 
turning  out  almost  as  poetical  and  clever  as 
Quintin,  and  who  sadly  wanted  a medium 
through  which  to  display  her  literary  talents  to 
a paying  and  an  admiring  public. 

If  through  the  interest  of  the  kind,  generous 
Sir  George,  a place  was  found  in  London  for 
poor  Edwin,  the  felicity  of  the  family  would  be 
complete — too  great.  Mr  Cripps  might  also  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  his  pupil  to  the 
best  advantage  at  one  of  the  great  theatres,  and 
perhaps  make  another  fortune  through  the  genius 
of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ; but  on  this  his  wife 
did  not  reckon  much  : she  knew  that  Cripps  was 
always  a sanguine  schemer. 

Mrs  Cripps  had  present  duties  to  discharge  as 
well  as  ambitious  speculations  to  indulge,  and 
to  these  we  leave  her,  to  look  in  upon  another 
household  of  the  excited  and  distracted  town 
of  W . 

No  scheme  of  sanguine  and  ambitious  vanity 
had  ever  appeared  more  rash  and  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  the  lady  of  one 

of  the  principal  bankers  of  W , than  that 

which  had  been  hatching  in  the  head  of  Mr 
Cripps  for  a long  period,  and  which,  for  the  mo- 
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ment,  had  turned  the  brains  of  his  wife.  The  pro- 
ject had  occupied  Mrs  Stocks  much  more  closely 
than  the  election,  though  Mr  Stocks  was  one  of 
Sir  George’s  committee.  She  had  been  the  first 
patroness  of  Cripps  ; his  unfailing  friend  at  his 
annual  benefit  concerts  ; his  employer,  his  coun- 
sellor. Mrs  Stocks,  in  short,  possessed  titles 
manifold,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  organist,  and 
now  he  was  going  off  to  London  in  spite  of  her 
advice,  leaving  her  Juliana  without  a teacher 
for  either  piano,  guitar,  harp,  or  voice!  Mrs 
Stocks  was  vexed  as  well  as  angry  ; and  no 
sooner  was  the  state  of  the  canvass,  the  great 
topic  of  the  hour,  discussed  after  dinner,  than 
helping  her  husband,  unasked,  to  a few  more 
hot  chestnuts,  she  broke  forth  : — 

“ Y ou  must  have  heard,  my  dear — for  the  town 
is  ringing  with  it — of  the  madness  of  Little 
Cripps  ?” 

“ 1 have  not  heard  a word — Is  Cripps  mad  ?” 

“ Going  off  to  London,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
his  whole  family  and  his  pupil ! Does  not  that 
look  like  madness?  To  make  all  their  fortunes 
by  their  wonderful  talents ! So  talented  a fa- 
mily 1” 

Mr  Stocks  did  not  encourage  his  lady  ; but,  as 
he  quietly  ate  hi9  chestnuts,  and  seemed  to  listen, 
sho  continued  : — 

“ So  much  as  we  have  done  for  him : and 
Juliana  just  at  that  critical  period,  when  the 
mechanical  drudgery  of  music  is  over,  and  genius 
in  the  science  beginning  to  be  developed.  Cripps 
— and  I must  say  that  for  the  silly  creature — is  a 
first-rate  instructor,  or  he  never  should  have  had 
my  patronage  ; and  now  to  go  to  London  !” 

“ It  seems  a bold  step  in  Cripps;  but  I sup- 
pose he  has  his  reasons,”  replied  the  banker, 
who  looked  as  if  he  felt  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  weal  or  wo  of  “ the  talented  family,"  Ma- 
demoiselle Gabrielle  included. 

Mrs  Stocks  was  somewhat  provoked ; but  to 
the  want  of  sympathy  in  her  husband,  to  having 
her  feelings  and  motives  “ unappreciated,"  she 
was  case-hardened  by  fifteen  years’  endurance  ; 
not  indeed  altogether  without  complaint.  Know- 
ing her  husband’s  commercial  and  civic  import- 
ance, she  had  some  vague  expectation,  that,  if  her 
feelings  had  been  appreciated,  he  might  have  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  suspension  of  Juliana’s 
musical  education,  by  stopping  the  Cripps  in 
their  meditated  transit,  as  he  would  have  stopped 
the  circulation  of  a forged  note. 

“ The  infatuated  creature  has  got  more  pupils, 
and  all  of  good  fashion,  than  he  can  overtake. 
Polly  Cripps  finds  young  scholars  among  the 
middle  ranks.  And  you  were  willing,  Mr  Stocks, 
with  your  usual  goodness,  to  receive  Edwin  into 
the  bank  at  a salary  of  twenty- five  pounds  ; such 
certainties  and  prospects  to  be  thrown  away ! 
Cripps  haB  the  two  Miss  Wordleys  at  the  Hall, 
the  rector  s grand-niece,  the  three  young  ladies 
at  Oak  wood,  and  my  Juliana, — County  families  ; 
and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  wns  promised 
dear  little  Lady  Anne  when  the  family  came  to 
the  Castle.” 

“ County  families,  all  save  your  own,  Jane," 
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replied  Mr  Stocks,  who  was,  by  birth  and  feeling, 
of  the  town  faction  ; — Do  the  county  gentry  pay 
Cripps  higher  than  we  do?" 

“ That  don't  signify,  Mr  Stocks.  There  is.  to 
a professional  man  like  Cripps,  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  rank  of  his  pupils:  he  had  notabove 
three  hours  in  genteel  families  till  engaged  to 
attend  our  Juliana  ; but  after  his  first  month  at 
the  Cnstle,  employment  quite  flowed  upon  him.” 

“ With  the  help  of  your  patronage,  my  dear," 
returned  the  banker;  whose  humour  found  vent 
in  such  small  jets  as  remarking  to  hi9  lady — 
“ And  when  Cripps  becomes  famous  as  a com- 
poser in  London,  fancy  how  the  honour  will  be 
enhanced  of  having  those  six  Sonatas  dedicated 
to  Mrs  Somers  Stocks.” 

The  tone  of  her  husband’s  voice,  his  care- 
lessly crossed  ankles,  his  drumming  on  the  table, 
the  easy  indifferent  air  with  which  he  sipped 
his  wine,  were  altogether  too  much  for  the  nerves 
of  his  lady. 

“ You  are  pleased  to  jest,  Mr  Stocks  ; but  my 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  see  a thoughtless 
wretch,  with  a large  family — lively,  clever,  plea- 
sant creatures,  all  of  them — throw  away  his  pros- 
pects in  this  manner.  You  will  see  him  back  to 
W ere  a twelvemonth  be  out,  with  a beg- 

ging subscription.” 

**  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Jane.  Tf  he  do  come, 
I am  sure  you  will  subscribe  handsomely.  But 
I’ve  a notion  that  the  Cripps,  like  the  cats,  will 
fall  on  their  feet,  light  where  they  may.  Drop 
them  penniless  on  London  Bridge,  and  they  are 
the  sort  of  folks  that  will  scramble  their  way, — 
and  either  make  a spoon  or  spoil  the  horn.” 

The  use  of  vulgar  and  idiomatic  phrases,  was 
a practice  from  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  never  been 
able  to  wean  her  husband  ; nor  could  she  banish 
from  her  recollection,  that,  though  Mr  Stocks 
went  properly  to  church  with  her,  his  father  had 
been  a wet  ; and  that  his  grandfather,  and  all  his 
remoter  ancestors — if  clothiers  could  be  supposed 
to  have  had  ancestors — had  been  strict  Quakers. 
It  is  rare  that  the  entire  motives  of  any  human 
being  come  wholly  to  the  surface,  in  an  affair 
which  deeply  affects  their  passions  or  interests. 
The  ingratitude  of  Cripps,  and  the  injury  to 
Juliana,  were  strongly  resented ; but  there  was 
another  motive  : the  gav>  handsome,  young 
and  fashionable  wife  of  the  senior  partner  in 
the  bank,  the  rich  uncle  of  Mr  Stocks,  had  taken 
a kind-hearted,  if  inconsiderate,  caprice,  rather 
than  a serious  liking  to  the  Cripps,  and  had 
suddenly  usurped  the  place  of  her  matronly  niece- 
in-law,  as  their  patroness.  And  Cripps,  though  he 
denied  the  fact,  had  as  completely  transferred 
his  allegiance  from  Mrs  Somers,  to  Mrs  Richard 
Stocks,  as  he  had  transferred  u his  vote  and  in- 
terest" from  the  Blues  to  the  Yellows.  He  had 
whispered  in  the  safe  ear  of  Mrs  Cripps,  that 
his  original  patroness  was  an  ostentatious,  vulgar, 
under-bred,  exacting  pretender — with  no  more 
true  appreciation  of  musical  genius,  and  no  more 
music  in  her  than  in  a cart-wheel.  Mrs  Richard, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a lady-like  creature,  who 
did  know  something,  and  feel  a great  deal,  of 
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music.  Mrs  Richard  possessed  other  advantages. 
She  had  a chariot  and  phaeton  at  her  command, 
and  lived  at  the  Grove.  The  dwelling,  handsome, 
commodious,  and  well-furnished,  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  was  only  over  to  Aew  Hank  in  the  Market 

Square  of  W , and  was  her  unvaried  residence 

throughout  the  year,  save  a few  weeks  at  Bux- 
ton or  Matlock,  and  latterly  at  Leamington.  But 
the  most  enviable  distinction  of  Mrs  Richard 
was,  being  connected,  by  inextricable  cousinships 
with  “ the  county  people.”  They  visited  her  at 
the  Grove,  and  she  visited  them  in  all  their 
Halls  and  Places  ; and  if  Mr  Somers  Stocks  occa- 
sionally grumbled  at  the  uses  to  which  the  local 
aristocrat}’,  Mrs  Richard’s  high-blooded  con- 
nexions, sometimes  sought  to  turn  their  intimacy 
at  the  Bank,  he  durst  not  yet  complain  to  his 
uxorious  old  uncle.  Mrs  Richard  laboured  under 
one  disadvantage.  She  had  no  child,  no  Juliana, 
to  6cold  and  dote  upon  by  turns— to  spoil  by  fond, 
weak,  indulgence,  and  torment  and  chafe  by 
capricious  checks. 

“ You  wont  carry  your  displeasure  so  far, 
Jane,  ns  not  to  attend  Cripps’  Farewell  Concert 
on  Friday,  I suppose  ? 1 must  see  for  tickets 

to  you  and  Ju.,”  resumed  Mr  Stocks. 

“It  must  altogether  depend  on  family  arrange- 
ments whether  I shall  be  present,”  replied  Mrs 
Stocks,  with  an  air  of  matronly  dignity.  “ I 
have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind.  Of  course 
my  daughter  must  go  to  her  master's  benefit 
concert.  So  pointed  a slight  from  our  family 
to  Cripps,  fool  as  he  is,  I could  not  shew  at  this 
time  ; and  Juliana  cannot  well  go  without  me. 

I understand  the  family  from  the  Grove,  with 
all  their  fashionable  guests,  are  to  be  there.  Mrs 
Richard  has  sent  twelve  sovereigns  for  twelve 
tickets — gold  tickets  ; — a fortunate  woman  is 
your  uncle’s  wife — rolling  in  wealth,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  herself.” 

“ No  wonder  so  unfortunate  a woman  as  your- 
self envies  the  lot  of  my  old  uncle’s  very  young 
and  pretty  wife,  Jane.” 

“ Indeed,  then,  I do  not.  Heaven  forbid  : 
Have  I,  Mr  Stocks,  ever  repined  at  my  severer 
domestic  duties,  or  our  more  limited  means. 
The  pains  I bestow  ; the  trouble  I take  with 
our  daughter’s  education,  maternal  affection  ren- 
ders a pleasure,  not  a task.” 

“ What  a pattern  of  a wife  tho  ungrateful 
man  has  got  I”  was  perhaps  the  shadowy  reflec- 
tion of  Mrs  Stocks ; while  Mr  Stocks,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  conscious  virtue,  checked  the 
humour  which  prompted  him  to  commiserate  the 
sad  fate  of  his  lady,  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
her  orders  direct  to  her  cook,  instead  of  com- 
municating with  that  functionary  through  the 
dignified  medium  of  a housekeeper;  of  doing  her 
marketing,  and  paying  her  bills  herself;  and 
teasing  her  daughter  with  incessant  care,  of 
which  nine-tenths  might  have  been,  with  great 
advantage  to  Juliana’s  mind  and  temper,  spared. 
Mr  Stocks  hemmed  away  his  sarcastic  propen- 
sity, sipped  his  wine,  and  remarked — 

“ You  will  forget  and  forgive,  Jane.  Little 
Cripps  needs  a lift  at  present ; and  though  I 


don’t  deal  in  gold  tickets,  I trust  you  will  be 
generous  to  Juliana’s  old  teacher  and  her  play- 
mates, his  children." 

“ Generous  !”  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  lady. 
“ I was  his  first  and  fastest  friend.  Did  I not, 
twice  a year,  send  Emily  Cripps  Juliana's  left- 
off  things — did  I not ” 

“ You  have  been  kind  to  the  fiddler’s  family, 
I believe,  Jane,"  interrupted  Mr  Stocks,  cutting 
short  the  muster-roll  of  his  wife’s  benevolences  ; 
“ and  you  will  still  be  kind — only  no  London  in- 
troductions— my  purse  is  at  your  discretion,  but 
not  my  name." 

“ Cripps  will  not  want  for  introductions,  I 
assure  you  ; he  will,  as  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
says — what  a very  gentleman  -like,  elegant,  and 
prepossessing  young  man  is  Sir  George’s  friend  Mr 
Herbert  ? — ‘ Cripps  will  find  a way  or  make  one.’ 
He  was  yesterday,  with  his  daughter  Polly,  at  a 
dejeuner  at  the  Grove,  to  meet  Sir  George,  who 
is  quite  a fanatico . Cripps,  no  doubt,  has  splen- 
did talents,  the  creature." 

“ Were  they  actually  fiddling  in  the  forenoon, 
while  we  were  sweating,  canvassing  for  him  ?” 
exclaimed  Mr  Stocks,  setting  down  his  glass, 
with  an  emphasis,  und  raising  himself  bolt  up- 
right in  his  chair;  half  repenting  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  on  the  committee 
of  so  degenerate  a Whig,  “ He’ll  gain  much  of 
the  sort  of  knowledge,  which  I funev  he  requires 
as  the  representative  of  a commercial  commu- 
nity, by  fiddling  away  his  mornings  with  fid- 
dlers and  fine  ladies.  Were  th c Blues  to  hear 
of  this — in  the  very  heat  of  his  canvass  ! — and 
the  fellow  seems  much  in  earnest  too.” 

“ Mrs  Richard  had  a few  musical  friends  to 
meet  Sir  George ; and  it  is  really  so  good  of 
her,  when  one  considers  that  all  her  early  con- 
nexions and  secret  prepossessions  must  he  for 
the  Blues,  and  against  the  Ta>w  party.  But  she 
is  a well-bred  young  woman,  and  the  usages  of 

good  society,  my  dear .”  Now,  if  thcro  was 

one  topic  under  the  moon  more  than  another 
which  Mr  Stocks  detested,  in  a matrimonial 
tete-a-tete,  it  was  this  6ame  “ usages  of  good  so- 
ciety," with  which  his  lady  had  been  indoctrinat- 
ing him  for  fifteen  years,  and,  as  she  feared,  to  very 
little  good  purpose.  He  abruptly  left  the  room 
for  his  office  and  London  correspondence,  at  the 
same  hour  that  Mr  Cripps  was  going  the  rounds 

of  the  best  society  of  W ; disposing  of,  or 

rather  taking  orders  for  tickets  for  his  Farewell 
Concert,  and  soliciting  votes  for  “ his  particular 
friend  Sir  George,  as  a personal  favour.” 

It  was  not  without  some  grounds  that  the 
grateful  Baronet  afterwards  whispered  him,  as 
he  did  twenty  more — “Your  zeal,  Cripps,  has 
turned  the  election.  It  is  impossible  that  I can 
ever  forget  it : this  is  not  merely  political  service 
— it  is  disinterested  personal  attachment.  Upon 
my  soul  I feel  it.” 

It  was  not  improbable  that  more  than  one 
young  man,  already  secretly  favourable  to  the 
Liberal  Yellows,  was  moved  to  confer  the  parting 
kindness  of  a pledge  on  his  old  violin  master; 
and  quite  certain  that  twenty  young  wives  and 
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favourite  daughters,  Cripps’  former  pupils,  soli- 
cited and  coaxed  the  suffrages  of  theirrelntives  for 
Sir  George,  “ who  could  be  so  useful  to  Mr  Cripps 
and  his  family  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  had 
already  promised  Edwin  a place  in  the  Ord- 
nance Office.  Cripps  was  such  a good  crea- 
ture— so  polite,  and  kind  to  us  at  school ; but  we 
were  always  favourite  pupils.” 

All- Mr  Cripps'  pupils,  it  was  remarkable,  had 
been  favourite  ones ; and  every  member  of  Sir 
George  Lee’s  committee,  had  simply,  and  singly, 
carried  his  election.  If  Mr  Cripps  was  polite 
and  urbane,  his  high  breeding  was  not  unac- 
counted for.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a Court.  He  had  originally  been  one  of 
the  singing  boys  of  the  choir  in  the  King's  chapel 
at  Windsor.  The  Princes  there  were  of  a royal, 
and  he  was  of  a musical,  race : yet  there  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery  about  his  origin  ; and  even 
Mrs  Cripps  could  not  tell  whether  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  her  children  was  that  of  kings  or 
fiddlers.  Mr  Cripps,  in  his  early  years,  never 
seemed  to  have  settled  the  question  entirely  to 
hia  own  liking  ; and  as  personal  vanity,  or  pride 
of  art  predominated,  he  was  either  the  offspring 
of  a certain  Koyal  Duke,  by  a Muid  of  Honour, 
whose  reputation  required  that  his  father  should 
never  acknowledge  him,  or  the  descendant  of 
“ the  divine  old  man,”  his  maternal  grandfather, 
an  eminent  German  violinist,  “ who  had  first  put 
a bow  into  his  hand  l”  and  of  whom,  in  moods  of 
enthusiasm,  Cripps  spoke  to  his  children  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Those  eyes : — there  was  a pro- 
minence, an  unsteadiness  about  them,  with  a 
fulness  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  in  an  other- 
wise slender  and  meagre  man,  which  gave 
some  countenance  to  the  romantic  or  mysterious 
part  of  Mr  Cripps’  story.  The  remarkable  musi- 
cal gifts  which  his  whole  family  possessed — those 
children  to  whom  flutes,  violins,  clarionets,  pianos, 
and  guitars  were  in  place  of  the  coral  and  bells, 
bats  and  balls  of  other  children,  augured  a divine 
and  hereditary  right.  And  from  the  period  of 
Cripps’  settling  in  W , where  plebeian  mo- 

rality valued  legitimate  birth  far  above  high 
blood,  the  wife  of  a peasant  above  the  mistress 
of  a prince,  Mr  Cripps  shewed  tact  enough  to 
conceal  his  pretensions.  To  his  art  he  was  ever 
enthusiastically  true.  He  had  been  born  a mu- 
sician— his  soul  was  in  music  ; and  he  must  have 
been  touched  by  its  poetry ; for,  however  it  might 
be  with  bis  aspiring  younglings,  or  his  clever 
wife,  if  music  was  the  means  of  his  ambition,  it 
was  not  less  beloved  for  its  own  sake. 

If  Cripps  had  repined  at  his  hard  fate,  in  being, 
with  his  tastes,  feelings,  and  skill,  cast  among  the 
rich,  boorish,  timber-toned,  and  timber-souled  po- 
pulation of  W , such  as  on  his  arrival  he  had 

found  it,  among  persons  who  could  no  more  appre- 
ciate his  music  than  could  Mr  Somers  Stocks  the 
refined  feelings  of  his  lady,  bis  pity  was  os  much 
given  to  them  a$  to  himself.  They  were  as  the 
dumb  or  the  blind.  They  wanted  a fine  sense 
which  he  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree  : they 
deserved  his  pity.  Seasons  of  refreshing  came, 
with  a stray  amateur,  like  Sir  George  Lees,  or 
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his  friend  Herbert,  who  could  understand  and 
feel  the  real  superiority  of  Little  Cripps;  and 
gales  of  paradise  floated  on  the  praises  of  his 
talent,  by  a beautiful  woman  like  Mrs  Richard 
Stocks,  praises  which,  he  said,  “ had  awakened 
his  sleeping  soul  within  him  !" 

“ But,  ah  ! I fear  my  charming  patroness  is  as 
far  out  of  her  place  in  this  ungenial  clime,  as  I 

have  been  in  W ,’’  was  his  somewhat  familiar 

whisper,  on  the  morning  of  the  concert  at  the 
Grove,  in  the  ear  of  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  whose 
admiration  of  the  lovely  hostess  was  quite  appa- 
rent to  so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr  Cripps. 

The  young  gentleman  was  disposed  to  resent 
the  impertinence  of  the  remark  ; but <e  it  w'as  only 
Cripps,”  who,  successful  thus  far,  ventured  the 
small  request  of  the  favour  and  honour  of  the 
company  of  Mr  Herbert  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
Farewell  Concert  that  evening. 

“ My  talented  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle— 
whose  only  drawback  is  excessive  timidity — and 
every  member  of  my  family,  take  a part.  You 
shall  judge  of  us,  Mr  Herbert,  as  a musical 
family.  To-morrow  every  Cripps  of  them  shall 
come  forward  to  say  adieu  to  the  kind  boors  of 

W . ...  In  Mrs  Cripps’  private  society 

I am  sternly  select.” 

Mr  Charles  Herbert  did  not  smile.  Whatever 
might  be  the  faults  of  this  young  man,  he  was  not 
of  the  sneering  school.  He  had  some  remorseful 
idea  that  his  friend.  Sir  George,  was  misleading 
thispoor  little  Cripps  andhisfamily;but  he  wished 
tosee  how  Mademoiselle  hadrecoveredherspirits; 
and  he  felt  that  the  family  of  Cripps  was  a great 
resource  to  idle  young  men  of  fashion,  in  a stupid 
town,  where  there  was  not  even  a billiard-table. 

When  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  expressed  her  as- 
tonishment at  the  audacity  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the 
rector,  who  dropt  in  to  take  tea  with  her,  lie 
smiled,  and  rather  thought  Sir  George  and  his 
friend  would  go,  just  like  themselves. 

te  Conceive  a party  of  good  fashion  at  his 
house  ! — with  its  dirt,  confinement,  squalling 
babies,  pupils,  and  what  not ; and  the  expense  ! 

I always  knew  Cripps  was  naturally  a thoughtless, 
extravagant  creature’’ 

“ But  his  wife — pardon  the  interruption.  Ma- 
dam— so  active,  managing,  and  notable  a person 
as  Mrs  Cripps” 

“ Well,  she  is  so,  considering  ; though  as  vain 
and  ambitious  as  himself.  And  this  party  !— 
they  have  sent  to  borrow  a hundred  and  fifty 
things  of  me.  It  would  have  been  utter  folly, 
you  are  aware,  to  risk  my  best  cut  glass.  Bor- 
rowing my  best  eperyne!  Such  total  ignorance  of 
the  usages  of  good  society ! I can-not  believe, 
Mr  Mortimer,  that  Sir  George  will  go." 

“ Don’t  be  certain,  my  dear  madam.  Music, 
like  gaming,  love,  and,  I must  add,  canvassing , 
in  these  new  times,  levels  all  distinctions.  And 
gay  London  bachelors,  accustomed  to  Club  life, 
are  far  from  being  so  stiff  as  we  provincials.  Mr 
Herbert,  who,  1 understand,  flirts,  sings,  and 
dances  quite  as  well  as  he  harangues,  will  be  sure 
to  countenance  the  defalcation  of  Mr  Crippe 
from  the  Blues, 
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la  he  an  honourable,  this  Mr  Herbert  ?’’ 

-2f  Cannot  tell.  Ma'am.  I have  not  even  seen 
paragon  who  has  turned  the  heads  of  half 
ladies,  and  changed  their  hearts  from  blue 
jt/ellow.  He  ia  given  out  aa  a man  of  large 
•xieyed  fortune,  with  a fine  estate  in  Sorner- 
^%^'^»tiire.  The  only  child  of  one  of  the  great, 
nabobs." 

^ **  But,  tied  up  by  his  father’s  will  from  enjoy- 

'*'rkPT  his  property,  or  marrying  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  unless  with  the  consent  of  hia  step- 
mother.” 


“ Ah,  ma’am,  why  ask  me  for  news,  when  you 
are  always  so  much  better  informed  yourself?" 
said  the  sly  rector. 

“ Mrs  Richard  Stocks  was  very  intimate  with 
Mrs  Herbert  at  Cheltenham.  She  is  a most 
accomplished,  beautiful,  and  still  young-looking 
woman ; and  quite  devoted  to  her  son,  who  re- 
pays all  her  affection.  She  was  expected  at  the 
Grove,  on  a visit  during  the  election,  but  has 
not  been  able  to  make  it  out.” 

“ Aunt  expects  to  meet  Mrs  Herbert  in  Lon- 
don next  season,”  put  in  Miss  Juliana,  who  took 
deep  interest  in  the  conversation. 

“ Is  this  clever  Mr  Herbert — they  say  he  is 
fresh  from  Oxford,  though  so  sad  a rebel — so 
very  handsome  as  the  blue  ladies  maintain.  Miss 
Julia  ?” 

“ Oh,  very  handsome  indeed ! such  an  ora- 
tor ! — with  an  air  so  distingui,  Polly  Cripps 
says  ; — and  a sent  on  horseback  like  an  angel,” 
exclaimed  Miss  Stocks. 

“ Softly,  Juliana — no  occasion  for  the  display 
of  so  much  natural  emotion,  my  love.  The  quiet, 
subdued,  lady-like  manners  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  polite  society,  my  love,  forbid” — 

“ Mr  Cripps  has  sold  250  tickets,”  interrupted 
the  lively  and  tractable  Miss.  “ Mr  Herbert  has 
taken  ten  at  a sovereign  a-piece." 

“ Well  done  Mr  Cripps  ! he  will  go  off  at  last 
with  the  eclat  he  so  dearly  loves,"  said  the  rec- 
tor. “ Mr  Herbert  possesses  the  true  secret  of 
changing  blue  to  yellow  I find." 

“ It  was  not  blue  or  yellow  at  all,  sir,”  con- 
tinued the  well-informed  young  lady.  “ Polly 
Cripps  wrote  him  a pretty  twisted  note  on  pink 
glazed  paper,  soliciting  his  patronage  and  sup- 
port for  her  charming  friend  Mademoiselle  Ga- 
brielle,  who  is  to  make  her  debut  at  the  concert, 
after  the  polling.” 

“ She  is  a brisk  damsel  enough,  Polly  Cripps,” 
returned  the  Doctor.  “ Did  the  other  girl  know 
of  this  pretty  plan,  Juliana?  Why,  the  Cripps’ 
family  are  far  riper  for  the  metropolis  than  I 
had  fancied  ; the  mysterious  pupil  seemed  to  me 
a retiring,  modest  young  creature — poor  thing  !" 

“ Violette  know  ? Oh,  no — that  she  does  not ; 
Susan  Cripps  was  vexed  at  it — and  begged  Polly 
not  to  send  the  note  ; it  would  so  hurt  poor 
Violette  if  she  ever  heard  of  it.  She  is  very 
nervous  about  the  concert  of  to-morrow.  While 
she  was  giving  me  my  lesson,  when  Mr  Cripps 
had  gone  out  canvassing,  the  tears  fell  drop-drop- 
ping on  the  keys.  I pretended  not  to  notice, 
as  she  did  not,  1 am  sure,  wish  me  to  see.  I 


don’t  know  if  she  knew  herself.  I dare  say, 
mamma,  Mrs  Cripps  scolds  and  worries  her — as 
she  does  her  own  daughters  sometimes — and 
makes  her  cry.” 

“ Happy,  Juliana ! to  have  no  idea  of  other 
cause  of  suffering  than  a mamma’s  worrying," 
said  the  benevolent  and  smiling  rector.  “ 1 am 
afraid,  Mrs  Stocks,  this  poor  girl  is  not  very 

happy  where  she  is And  what  has 

put  it  into  Cripps*  scheming  head  to  Frenchify 
her  English  name?  Can  a Prima  Donna  not 
be  received  by  English  people  under  the  simple, 
English  appellation  of  Violet  Hamilton  ?” 

“ That  is  the  girl’s  name,  then  1”  cried  Mrs 
Stocks — “ Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  indeed  !— so 
like  Cripps  !” 

“ Violet  Gabrielle,  so  baptized ; and  a Pro- 
testant, madam,"  rejoined  the  rector.  “ I re- 
ceived a long  and  earnest  letter  about  her  to- 
day, from  an  unknown  brother  clergyman  in 
Guernsey.  She  is  the  orphan  child  of  an  officer 
who  was  in  the  Indian  army,  and  who,  when  he 
died,  three  months  back,  bequeathed  her,  with  liis 
little  savings,  to  the  Organist  of  my  correspond- 
ent's church  ; a small  respectable  farmer,  with 
whom  Violet  and  her  father  had  lodged  for  seven 
years ; and  who,  with  his  wife,  are  as  much  at- 
tached to  her  as  if  she  were  their  own  grand- 
child. I wish  it  may  be  a wise  arrangement 
which  has  led  these  generous,  disinterested,  but 
simple  people  to  give  up  her  little  property,  and 
something  additional  from  their  own  little  sav- 
ings, to  have  her  articled  to  our  friend  Mr 
Cripps,  that  her  musical  education  may  be 
thoroughly  completed.” 

“ Cripps  makes  such  a mystery  of  it,”  put  in 
Mrs  Stocks.  “ Why,  the  bills  came  through  our 
bank,  soon  after  he  had  brought  the  girl  over 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr  Stocks,  always 
prudent,  is  mute  as  a fish  on  all  such  matters 
so  best  in  affairs  of  business ; but  I have  au- 
thority for  saying,  that  Cripps  changed  one  bill 
for  £‘100  at  Smith  the  draper’s,  when  he  paid 
the  dresses  for  the  concert,  and  his  old  account ; 
and  1 have  reason  to  know  thut  £200  are  now 
lying  at  his  order  in  London.” 

“ He  is  a good-natured  little  man  on  the 
whole,  and  a thorough  musician,"  rejoined  the 
rector.  “His  wife  is  a shrewd  woman,  and  a 
capital  disciplinarian  ; so  1 hope  this  poor  young 
lady  will  be  tolerably  happy  among  them.  My 
sister  and  I mean  to  visit  her  as  soon  as  the 
distraction  of  this  Concert  business  is  over — poor 
young  friendless  thing !’’ 

“ I mean  to  call  on  her  myself,"  said  Mrs 
Stocks  ; “ but  really  I begin  to  be  cautious  on  the 
side  of  the  Cripps' family,  and  especially  of  Miss 
l'olly.  There  is  an  audacity  in  the  bold  black 
eyes  and  sergeant-major  stride  of  that  girl,  a 
freedom  of  manners  with  her  superiors,  and  so 
obvious  a want  of  proper  tact,  and  knowledge  of 

those  usages  which  characterise But  here 

comes  Mr  Stocks!  My  dear,  make  your  apolo- 
gies to  the  rector.  His  good  old-fashioned  po- 
liteness would  not  permit  us  to  begin  tea  with- 
out you," 
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The  election,  the  concert,  the  sudden  con- 
version of  Blues  to  Yellows,  and  Yellows  to 
Blues,  and  the  great  London  enterprise  of  the 
Cripps’  family,  furnished  abundant  topics  for 
tea-table  talk. 


qilAPTBU  it. 

Mrs  Cripps ' Musical  Soiree. 

“ The  web  of  life  is  of  mingled  yarn,”  says  one 
who,  to  his  other  titles,  may  add  that  of  being 
the  greatest  of  human  life’s  philosophers.  The 
saying  held  of  what,  nevertheless,  was  by  a hun- 
dred degrees  the  most  brilliant  party  which  Mrs 
Cripps  had  ever  given  in  the  course  of  her 
twenty-five  years  of  married  experience.  A cri- 
tical English  eye,  such  as  that  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  must  have  seen  many  defects,  flaws,  and 
positive  wants  in  the  machinery — the  materiel 
of  festivity  and  elegant  enjoyment ; yet,  taken 
as  a whole,  the  “ let-off ” was  by  no  means  the 
despicable  affair  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  predicted. 
The  redeeming  elements  were  the  genuine  musi- 
cal talent  of  the  party-giving  family  ; their  good- 
humoured  fudge,  polite  manners,  and  the  desire 
to  oblige  and  please  their  guests,  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  flattery.  Flattery  was  indeed  a char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  family  of  Cripps  ; a habit 
become  second  nature.  They  flattered  every  one, 
and  they  flattered  each  other,  even  when  alone ; 
and  every  Cripps,  at  every  hour,  sung  the  praises, 
nnd  attested  the  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  each  and  all  of  the 
Crippses.  A habit  so  established  could  not  be 
taxed  as  insincerity;  for  it  by  no  means  pre- 
vented family  brawls,  politely  conducted.  It 
was  the  caressing,  demonstrative  style  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  carried  down  improved  to  the 
juniors ; and  it  was  pleasant  as  the  sign  of  fa- 
mily affection,  in  a household  now  knit  together 
by  force  of  blood,  as  in  after  life,  by  considera- 
tions of  a common  interest;  when  the  Cripps  were 
»till  “ each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  as  their 
best  policy  and  most  beneficial  compact.  There 
was  at  least  no  insincerity  in  their  mutual  admi- 
ration. Polly  never  doubted  that  her  brother 
Quintin — her  “ brother  the  barrister,"  as  she 
learned  to  designate  him — was  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  age:  there  was 
certainly  nothing  like  Quintin  among  the  dullards 
of  W— — . That  her  father  was  the  most  ac- 
complished musician  and  perfect  gentleman  that 
was  to  be  met  with,  was  the  strongest  article  of 
Susan’s  faith ; and  this  opinion  was  a nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

As  Mr  Cripps  stood  with  his  lady  at  the  door 
of  his  teaching-room,  converted  for  the  night 
into  the  principal  reception-room,  in  their  best 
dresses,  and  very  best,  because  happiest,  looks, 
they  appeared  an  exceedingly  genteel  and  agree- 
able couple.  Cripps,  always  neat  and  spruce, 
shone  in  his  glossiest  black  suit  and  finest  gala 
waistcoat ; his  lady  was  very  well  and  becomingly 

dressed  ; both  were  distinguished  in  W for 

good  manners,  with  perhaps  an  exuberance  of 
manner,  an  empressement,  an  elaboration  of  cour- 
tesy, which  yet  did  exceedingly  well  in  W > 
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and  which  rather  harmonized  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  hosts  and  their  guests. 

A great  majority  of  the  latter  reckoned  them- 
selves, out  of  sight,  the  “betters”  of  the  Crippses, 
whose  invitations  had,  however,  been  very  gene- 
rally accepted.  The  fashionable  world  of  W , 

happily  for  Mrs  Cripps,  had  not  the  choice  of 
twenty  parties,  of  varying  attraction,  in  one 
night ; and  it  so  happened  that  almost  every- 
body went ; each,  where  vanity  or  propriety  sug- 
gested the  need  of  an  excuse,  finding  one  in  some 
amiable  motive,  actuating  the  condescending 
individual.  The  worthy  rector  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  vex  his  departing  orgnnist  by 
sending  an  apology ; and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  to  his  sister  some  curiosity  about 
Mademoiselle,  which  she  courteously  and  truly 
imputed  to  benevolent  interest  in  the  young  and 
forlorn  stranger.  Besides,  if  he  stayed  away 
now,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea 
with  the  Crippses  about  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  it 
might  be  fancied  that  he  felt  piqued  by  the 
desertion  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the  Yellows.  This 
would  have  been  a victory  over  the  Blues  which 
he,  as  a Tory,  a gentleman,  and  a true  Church- 
man, despised  yielding  to  misled  men,  Radicals 
and  Dissenters. 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  actuated  by  different, 
though  equally  amiable,  motives.  When  her 
scout,  the  housemaid,  informed  her  that  the 
rector  and  his  sister,  both  in  their  clogs,  but  in 
full  dress,  had  certainlyenteredthe  blazingdwell- 
ing,  which  made  sunshine  in  the  shady  Mall,  her 
doubts  were  resolved.  Save  the  few  finishing 
points  of  cap,  scarf,  and  gloves,  Mrs  Stocks  was 
already  “ dressed  enough  for  such  a party." 
And  now  that  the  rector  and  Miss  Mortimer  had 
set  the  example  of  forgiveness  and  graciousness, 
she  would  also  grace  “ poor  Cripps  ;"  who  must 
be  demolished  by  so  decided  a rebuff,  so  dead 
a cut,  as  the  banker’s  lady  not  looking  in  upon 
his  party. 

Mr  Cripps,  from  his  obliging  manners  and 
agreeable  talents,  was  highly  popular  among  the 
young  people  of  the  town  ; and  now  that  he  was 
going  away  to  London,  under  the  Member’s  pa- 
tronage, there  was  a universal  and  friendly  excite- 
ment about  himself,  his  beautiful  mysterious  pupil, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  family.  Had  the  invi- 
tations been  twice  as  numerous,  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  those  asked  would,  for  one  sort 
of  civil  reason  or  another,  have  appeared. 
Cripps  had  been,  as  he  had  said,  “ sternly  ex. 
elusive though,  by  means  of  old  connexions, 
family  intimacies,  and  the  young  companionships 
of  Polly  and  the  absent  Quintin,  of  Susan  and 
Edwin,  the  rule  was  sadly  infringed  upon  ; and 
though  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  could  not  approve— 
could,  indeed,  barely  tolerate  such  promiscuous 
association — the  party  proved  exactly  so  much 
the  happier  for  those  breaches  in  the  rigid  de- 
marcations and  the  etiquettes  of  “ good  society.’’ 

The  vulgar  appliances  and  grosser  elements  of 
refined  amusements — the  air  they  breathe,  and 
without  which  they  die — were  abounding.  Mr 
Cripps  understood  all  this.  There  were  plenty 
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of  wax  lights — Mrs  Stocks  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  wax — abundance  of  refresh- 
ments, most  hospitably  distributed — pretty,  well- 
dressed  girls — good-looking  lads — enchanting 
music — and,  on  this  popular  evening,  not  too 
much  of  it. 

Mr  Cripps,  by  bitter  experience,  had  learned 

the  true  nature  of  a W musical  audience. 

He  wa9  no  longer  the  enthusiast  he  had  once 
been  ; fancying  that  every  one  who  professed 
to  like  music  partook  of  his  exalted  feelings. 
He  would  not  throw  his  pearls  before  pigs ; 
and  neither  Sir  George  nor  Mr  Herbert  had 
yet  appeared  ; so,  with  just  as  much  music  as 
offered  no  restraint  or  interruption  to  the  more 
popular  amusements  of  chattering,  flirting,  and 
eating  ices  and  cakes,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  gaiety,  of  case  and  enjoyment,  imperceptibly 
arose  and  diffused  itself  through  the  crowded 
small  apartment,  which  proved  contagious  even 
with  dignified  and  ungenial  natures. 

“ Does  not  Cripps"  party  go  off  charmingly,” 
whispered  the  rector  to  Mrs  Stocks,  who,  seated 
in  state  at  the  head  of  the  room,  was  unconsci- 
ously relaxing  in  dignity,  and,  from  a spectator, 
becoming  a sharer  in  the  pleasures  of  the  evening, 
until  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  her  injuries 
by  the  rector’s  speech.  “ It  does  me  good  to  see 
so  many  of  my  young  parishioners  so  innocently 
happy ; and  to  witness  the  overflowing  delight 
of  Mr  Cripps  and  his  fine  family,  in  having  their 
friends  around  them.” 

“ Cripps  would  rather,  though,  see  Sir  George 
and  Mr  Herbert  enter,  than  all  of  us  put  to- 
gether, sir.  Do  I not  understand  the  vain  and 
ambitious,  scheming  creature,”  returned  the  lady, 
whom  Mr  CrippB,  by  every  art  of  polite  assiduity, 
had  done  his  utmost  to  conciliate,  almost  to  the 
neglect  of  other  matrons,  with  equal  claims  upon 
bis  attention. 

“ Pardon  my  vanity,  if  I cannot  think  so  poorly 

of  our  noble  selves,  citizens  of  W- , ma’am. 

There  is  a time  for  everything.  Cripps  is,  I am 
sure,  a well-disposed  little  fellow  at  heart.  . . . 
I fear,  though,  I shall  have  to  depart  before  I ob- 
tain a glimpse  of  the  great  folks.  It  is  style,  1 
fancy,  for  the  courtiers  of  the  Mob  to  appear  here 
just  as  their  inferiors  are  going  off.  I am  more 
disappointed  at  the  absence  of  poor  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  ; between  whose  spirits,  and  her  fine 
appellation,  there  is,  I imagine,  little  accordance 
to-night.  Poor  thing,  we  saw  her — Sarah  and  I — 
from  the  parlour  window,  walking  alone  under 
the  churchyard  elms  this  afternoon." 

“ There  is  something  very  suspicious — very 
suspicious,  indeed,  in  that  affair,”  returned  Mrs 
Stocks,  now  deeply  in  earnest.  •*  It  was  not 
from  Guernsey  the  whole  of  the  money  came 
for  the  girl's  premium,  as  I have  now  learned, 
but  from  America.  She  is  an  American  born — 
a Virginian,  I believe.” 

“Quite  wrong,  pardon  me,  ma’am.  English.  I 
assure  you.  by  my  correspondent's  letter.  He 
and  his  family,  and,  as  he  states,  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
young  lady's  welfare.  She  must  be  an  amiable 


creature  to  have  touched  so  many  kind  and 
simple  hearts.  He  says  * she  is  the  beloved  child 
of  our  parish.’" 

At  this  moment,  the  “ glass  of  fashion  and 

mould  of  form”  to  the  aspiring  youth  ofW 

— Mr  Charles  Herbert,  namely — entered,  loudly 
announced  bv  Mike  Twig,  the  probationary  pago 
of  Mrs  Cripps,  and  followed  by  the  very  elite  of 
the  dandies  of  the  Yellows.  Their  appearance 
produced  certainly  a more  visible  flutter,  if  not 
a stronger  sensation  than  an  event  so  important 
to  the  young  and  fair  portion  of  the  company 
might  have  done  in  the  higher  regions  of  Al- 
mack’s  or  May  Fair.  Gaiety  and  mirth  were  mo- 
mentarily checked,  curiosity  was  sharpened,  and 
sentiment  deepened. 

It  so  happened  that  Miss  Polly  Cripps  (from 
this  night  forth  Maria)  was  sweeping  the  chords 
of  the  harp  as  the  gentlemen  entered.  A string 
snapt ; and  Maria,  laughingly,  rose  to  meet  the 
greetings  of  the  guests  as  they  were  in  turn  re- 
leased from  the  eager  and  overpowering  welcomes 
of  her  father  and  mother.  1 1 was  now  in  vain  that 
the  latter,  during  a full  half  hour,  whispered — 
“ Maria,  you  are  not  perceiving  your  old  play- 
mate, Mr  Benjamin  Jeffery,  who  is  trying  to 
catch  your  eye.”  Maria  could  not  have  bean 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  wealthy 
and  bashful  young  manufacturer,  who  had  in- 
curred the  severest  displeasure  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  awakened  the  maternal  hopes  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  by  attentions  which  the  young  lady 
did  not,  in  the  least,  mistake ; but  which,  not 
caring  one  farthing  for  the  bashful  Benjamin, 
she  treated  with  derision,  from  the  moment  that 
the  London  scheme  was  fixed.  Mrs  Cripps,  like 
every  prudent  mother,  was  never  contemptuous 
of  an  eligible  pis-aller,  not  even  when  her  heart 
swelled  with  all  a mother’s  pride  as  Maria  was 
conducted  up  stairs  to  the  attic  closet,  ns  Mrs 
Stocks  maliciously  named  it,  where,  under  the 
name  of,  the  Refreshment  Room,  jellies,  ices,  le- 
monade, &c.,  &c.,  were  dispensed  to  all  comers, 
by  the  smartly  dressed  housemaid. 

The  airy  cage  of  the  Crippsss  on  the  Mall  of 

W , with  three  perches  on  each  stage,  was 

of  a size  which  neither  admitted  of  large  rooms 
nor  of  thick  partitions  between  the  apartments. 
In  the  adjoining  closet,  or  small  bedroom — not 
attic — that  representation  being  a spiteful  sar- 
casm of  the  great  lady  who  lived  over  to  the 
banking  office — was  now  seated,  with  wan  cheeks 
and  dimmed  eyes,  the  forlorn  future  Malibran 
or  Grisi  of  W— — , the  Frima  Donna  of  to-mor- 
row's concert,  whose  non-appearance  below  stairs 
had  caused  wonder  and  disappointment  to  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr  Cripps  had  urged  and  pleaded;  Mrs  Cripps 
had  taken  the  tone  of  affectionate  command; 
Polly  had  coaxed  and  flattered  ; and  Susan, 
Gabrielle’s  favourite  in  the  family, had  entreated; 
but  the  unvarying  tearful  answer  had  been — 
“Do  not  urge  me,  dear  Mrs  Cripps;  pray, 
dear  6ir,  excuse  me  : who  will  miss  me  ? I 
cannot — indeed  I cannot  sing  before  so  large  a 
party,  1 never  did— I do  not  think— I am  very 
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sure  that  my  father,  nor  yet  my  poor  kind  friends, 
never  meant  that  I should  be  a stage  singer. 
They  only  intended  that,  through  your  instruc- 
tions, sir,  I should  be  ablo  to  gain  my  bread,  as 
the  organist  of  our  quiet  parish,  and  as  a teacher 
there.  Anythingbut  that,"  washer  secret  thought. 
I would  be  a maid  servant  ; or  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  with  my  needle:  anything 
but  a public  6inger ! One  appearance  would  an- 
nihilate me.  Miss  Cripps,  who  has  so  much 
more  firmness  and  self-possession,  and  who  has, 
from  infancy,  been  accustomed  to  display  her 
brilliant  talents  in  company,  must  succeed,  and 
be  admired  and  applauded.  But  I — ! 

“ Indeed,  sir,  you  are  entirely  wrong  about 
this  " she  said  aloud. 

Mr  Cripps  was  too  polite,  perhaps  too  feeling, 
and  undoubtedly  too  much  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, to  urge  his  “ gifted  pupil"  beyond  the  point 
of  endurance.  Her  natural  disposition  was  sin- 
gularly gentle  and  pliable.  And  she  appeared  an- 
xious to  oblige  him — capable  of  understanding 
his  superiority  in  his  own  art — grateful  for  his 
devoted  attention  to  her  improvement,  and 
assiduous  in  her  studies.  He  at  last  assured 
her,  that  she  should  neither  be  asked  to  sing  nor 
play,  save  as  was  agreeable  to  her ; but  he 
did  expect  that  she  would  join  the  party : he 
was  convinced,  that  going  more  into  pleasant, 
improving  society,  would  be  of  advantage  to  her 
health  and  spirits.  Violette  promised  to  dress 
herself,  and  to  slip  down  stuirs  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Every  member  of  the  family  was  too  hurried 
and  distracted  with  the  “duties  extraordinary" of 
the  day,  to  think  more  about  her.  A brilliant 
display  was  to  be  made,  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  a proper  complement  of 
well-trained  domestics,  to  fulfil  Mrs  Cripps*  or- 
ders, and  do  Mr  Cripps'  spiriting;  and  there  were 
only  available  the  maid-of-all-work  ; Mr  Brown, 
the  confectioner’s  servant,  who  having  assisted  in 
preparing  the  sweets  and  delicacies,  now  came  to 
administer  them  ; and  the  man  of  universal  work, 
Mike  Twig,  the  sonof  the  bellos-blower,  now  on 
trials  for  preferment  in  the  capital,  as  Mr  Cripps’ 
page.  “ Impossible  to  get  on  in  London  at  all 
without  a man-servant  !’*  was  Mr  Cripps’  reply 
to  his  wife’s  remonstrance  on  the  gormandizing 
propensities  of  Mike,  who  worked  forone  boy, and 
ate  for  three  men. 

The  lonely  and  sad  Prima  Donna  having  tried 
to  drive  away  her  headacli  and  compose  her  spirits 
by  a solitary  walk  under  the  churchyard  elms — 
her  only  voluntary  promenade — returned  to  the 
house.  The  scene  into  which  the  folly  and  for- 
wardness of  Miss  Cripps  had  forced  her — the 
insulting  language  of  the  crowd,  hardly  under- 
stood in  its  full  import,  yet  revolting  to  maidenly 
pride  and  delicacy — the  idea  of  how  she  must 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  come  tothp  protection  of  her  companion  and 
herself — and  a vague  feeling  of  insecurity  and  de- 
gradation, connected  with  her  position — had 
haunted  her  ever  since  the  occurrence.  It  was 
impossible  to  banish  the  recollection  of  those 


stinging  expressions  of  the  unthinking  people; 
and  to  such  mortifications  was  it  her  future  lot 
to  be  continually  exposed  ? 

“O  my  dear,  dear  father,  why  were  you  taken 
fromme  when  most  I needed  your  protectingkind- 
ness,”was  her  exclamation.  “ My  kind  friends— 
never  surely — never  would  you  have  placed  your 
little  Violette  under  this  bondage,  had  you  been 
aware  of  its  consequences.”  Gushing  floods  of 
tears  effaced  the  restorative  effects  of  the  air 
upon  the  eyes  and  complexion  of  the  incipient 
Prima  Donna,  who — blaming  her  own  ingratitude 
to  her  master,  to  one  so  courteous,  who  so  dis- 
interestedly held  out  to  her  ambition  hopes  of 
fortune  and  fame — could  not  conquer  that  deep 
dislike,  which  the  affair  of  the  morning  had  in- 
creased to  insuperable  repugnance  to  his  plans. 
“ Anything  but  this — anything.'* 

The  mournful  meditations  of  *'  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle,”  were  only  terminated  by  the  necessity 
of  dressing  herself,  in  order  to  redeem  her  pro- 
mise to  her  master.  She  resolved  that,  before 
she  slept,  she  would  write  him  a note,  declaring 
her  fixed  determination  not  to  appear  at  the 
public  concert.  Rather  than  comply,  she  would 
at  once  forfeit  the  little  means  placed  in  his 
hands,  by  her  humble  friends,  for  her  board, 
and  for  the  completion  of  her  education ; and 
seek  employment  in  some  other  way.  She  had 
heard  of  the  disappointment  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks  from  the  communicative  Juliana  ; and  a 
hope  arose  that,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  a better 
teacher,  that  lady  might  accept  of  herself. 

This  idea  was  another  inducement  to  go  down 
stairs,  where  she  might  see  Mrs  Stocks,  and 
judge  of  the  probable  success  of  this  plan. 

She  laid  out  her  modest  finery ; and  Mrs  Cripps, 
having  positively  interdicted  faded  mourning, 
Violette  attired  herself  in  plain  white  muslin  ; 
fixed  her  few  jet  ornaments,  put  on  her  tiny 
black  satin  slippers,  black  lace  gloves,  and  scarf; 
thinking  to  herself — **  I am  looking  shocking 
enough  to  night ; but  who  is  there  to  notice  or 
care  about  how  I look  : only,  I hope,  in  good- 
ness, that  gentleman — that  Mr  Herbert — is  not 
below,  or  will  not  see  me.  It  would  kill  me  with 
confusion  to  meet  him.” 

The  thought  had  not  passed,  when  Herbert’s 
voice — its  tones  were  perfectly  remembered— 
and  that  of  Miss  Maria  Cripps,  were  heard,  in 
gay  talk,  in  the  adjoining  Refreshment  Room. 
Mr  Herbert  “ hoped  that  Miss  Cripps*  friend 
had  completely  recovered  the  alarm  given  her 
by  the  rascally  mob.” 

“ Oh,  quite,  and  so  grateful  for  your  gallantry 
to  us  poor  damsels  in  distress,  that  she  has 
talked  of  nothing  else  ever  since.  W e had  heard 
so  much  of  your  eloquence,  and  were  so  desirous 
to  henr  you  speak  : — ....  Papa  is  nurs- 
ing Gabrielle  to-night,  that  she  may  be  in 
full  force  to-morrow.  She  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear,  some  few  months  back,  and  is  in  indifferent 
spirits  at  times : when  she  gets  to  London,  no 
fear  but  6he’ll  cheer  up.  I am  predicting  to  her, 
when  we  laugh  alone,  that  Quintin  will  fall  in 
love  with  her.  He  is  such  a fellow  for  falling  in 
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love  with  every  lady  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
looks  ; and  Gabrielle  is  pretty.  Papa  says  she  will 
be  much  handsomer  by  and  by.  Edwin  is  more  in 
Gabrielle’s  style  than  Quintin  : Edwin  is  a sen- 
timental and  swainish  chap  ; now  Quintin  is  all 
life  and  fire ; but  yet  I prophecy  Mademoiselle 
will  make  a conquest.  I hope  it  will  be  a mutual 
attachment.  Their  styles  are  quite  opposite,  cer- 
tainly ; but  discordB  in  character,  where  both 
parties  are  amiable  and  enamoured,  make  har- 
mony in  marriage,  I have  been  told." 

Mr  Charles  Herbert  fancied  Maria  Cripps  a 
singularly  well-informed  young  woman  for  her 
years  and  opportunities.  What  thought  the  in- 
mate of  the  next  room  ? 

“ Her  brother  in  love  with  me  !”  was  the  in- 
dignant idea  of  the  mortified  involuntary  lis- 
tener. " 1 do  wish  Miss  Cripps  would  just  say 
nothing  about  me  to  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  or  to 
any  gentleman  or  person.  To  say  Iliad  talked  of 
nothing  else  save  his  gallantry  ever  since  ! It 
is  very  odd  of  Maria." 

The  noises  in  the  next  apartment  intimated 
the  arrival  of  more  ice-eaters,  and,  peering 
timidly  out,  to  see  if  she  could  not  make  her 
escape  into  the  crowd  below  unnoticed,  Violette 
dew  down  stairs,  and,  gliding  into  the  room, 
stole  behind  a whist-table  in  the  door  corner, 
where  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  now  established, 
her  daughter  Juliana  leaning  behind  her  chair. 
Violette  stood  a good  while  unobserved,  save  by 
the  latter.) 

“ Dear  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  coaxingly, 
during  a deal,  “this  is  Miss  Violet  Hamilton.” 

The  girl  fondly  held  Violet's  hand. 

“ Indeed,  my  dear !"  replied  Mrs  Stocks,  with 
unusual  benignity  ; for  she  could  be  kind  and 
generous  also,  our  Mrs  Stocks : we  have  seen  this 
lady  hitherto  on  the  wrong  side.  “ I am  very 
happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton.  Hut  1 must  ask  Mrs  Cripps  to  intro- 
duce me  properly.  Can  you  not  find  a seat  for 
your  friend,  Juliana  ?”  continued  the  patronising 
lady,  in  a kinder  tone,  as  the  pale  and  lovely 
girl  stood  before  her,  only  half  conscious  of  where 
she  was — her  fragile  hut  gracefully  moulded 
figure  slightly  bent — her  dewy  eyes  cast  down. 

“ She  is  u Virginian,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  scrutinizing  Mrs  Stocks.  “ Quite  the  Ame- 
rican style  of  beauty — a breath  would  dissolve 
her  into  air.  An  odd  dress  too ; but  she  is  a 
sweet-looking — a really  fascinating  girl." 

“ Mamma ! Mr  Herbert  taught  us  such  a pretty 
game  just  now  : he  said  all  the  young  ladies  at  the 
tVoireeshould  bellowers — MissSusanCripps  is  the 
pink,  and  Miss  Polly  the  dahlia,  and  sweet  Lucy 
White  the  hawthorn  blossom.  Miss  Violette  had 
not  come  down  then.  I wont  call  her  the  violet, 
though  she  he  one,  but  the  lily.  Oh,  yes ! the 
pure,  white  lily  she  is  ! 1 shall  go  ask  Mr  Herbert 
if  I have  not  chosen  right  for  Miss  Violette." 

“ How  your  tongue  runs,  my  Juliana,”  replied 
the  gratified,  smiling  mother,  ns  the  lively  girl 
danced  off  indecorously,  through  the  gay  crowd. 

“ I am  aware,  Miss  Violette,"  said  Mrs  Stocks, 
“ that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usages  of  good 


society  to  be  acquainted  with  those  to  whom  we 
are  not  properly  introduced  ; hut  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances one  dispenses  with  strict  etiquette. 

I am  promising  myself  a most  delightful  treat— 
quite  a musical  banquet — at  your  debut  to-mor- 
row ; the  rare  merits  of  your  instructor  l am 
well  acquainted  with,  (my  own  discovery  they 
were,  1 may  say  ; for,  between  ourselves,  we  are 

not  a musical  community  in  W ,)  and  1 am 

quite'aware  of  the  loss  my  daughter  must  sustain  in 
the  change  of  style,  even  should  I obtain  a 
superior  new  teacher ; but  I waive  these  consi- 
derations at  this  time,  and  shall  certainly  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  your  debut.” 

“ You  are  very  kind — very  good,  ma’am  ; but 
it  is  all  a mistake  !"  said  the  girl  in  a low,  earnest, 
and  very  sweet  voice — her  pale  cheeks  becoming 
suffused*  with  a delicate  roBe-tint:  “ I will  never 
come  out  as  a public  singer — never  ! Mr  Cripps 
has  been  most  kind : hut  this — 1 have  no  taste, 
no  heart,  an  utter  repugnance.  . . . My  poor 

father  would  never" she  could  not  proceed. 

. . . . “ If — if  any  lady  would  do  me  the 

very  great  kindness  to  receive  me  as  her 
daughter’s  musical  teacher,  or  as  a needle- 
woman, or  in  any  capacity."  Violette  could  get 
no  farther.  The  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
The  blood  ebbed  from  her  face,  leaving  it  more 
pale  than  before  ; she  trembled  in  every  limb, 
and  durst  not  look  up  to  her  judge,  who  was 
now,  however,  looking  with  eagerness  at  someone 
behind  her. 

“Ah!  Mr  Charles  Herbert!  it  is  you:  we  short- 
sighted people  are  so  stupid.” 

“ Have  not  I named  her  right  ?"  cried  the 
rather  intrepid  J uliana.  “ The  geutle  lily,  bend- 
ing on  its  stem.” 

Violette  shrunk  away  like  a ghost,  nor  stopped 
until  she  was  again  bolted  in  her  closet-cham- 
ber, when  a burst  of  tears  relieved  her  choking 
bosom. 

“ 1 fear  I have  interrupted  your  conversation 
with  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  ma'am,”  said  Mr 
Herbert,  after  an  awkward  pause,  and  without 
replying  to  Juliana’s  appeal  for  his  verdict; 
“ and  frightened  her  away,  too.  1 am  a sad 
blunderer." 

“ Ah,  poor  thing ! — but  our  conversation  can  be 
renewed.  You  overheard  her  petition  to  be  re- 
ceived into  my  family,  as  my  daughter’s  gover- 
ness.” 

“ O mamma,  delightful ! Surely  you  will  engage 
Violette  at  once  ?" 

“ I will  do  my  duty,  my  giddy  Juliana,”  re- 
turned the  prudent,  if  still  smiling  mother, 
probably  remembering  that  Juliana  was  near 
fifteen,  and  Mr  Herbert  not  entitled  to  marry, 
by  his  own  choice,  for  three  years  yet.  “ Ma- 
demoiselle’s talents  are  brilliant,  of  the  first 
order  : no  question  of  that ; but  the  morale,  Mr 
Herbert." 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  gave  her  head  a Burleigh 
shake,  which,  communicated  to  her  blonde  lap- 
pets, set  every  spray  of  her  redundant  fuschias 
a- waving  in  sympathy  with  her  virtues. 

Mr  Herbert  stood  musing — “ That  sweet, 
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lovely,  and  certainly  timid  girl — eo  very  young 
— looking  too,  so  innocently  modest." 

Herbert  was  neither  of  the  age  nor  character 
which  leads  to  harsh  or  uncharitable  conclusions; 
and  the  poor  girl  seemed  so  unhappy  in  her  pre- 
terit position,  so  disinclined  to  what  seemed  her 
destiny,  that,  had  she  been  as  plain  as  she  was 
beautiful,  she  would  have  interested  his  feelings. 
Would  she  or  would  she  not  appear  to-morrow  ? 
He  half  wished  that  she  might  keep  her  word, 
and  revolved  how  he  could  be  instrumental  in 
procuring  her  the  favour  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  as 
he  led  that  lady  to  her  cloak,  clogs,  and  lantern, 
and  now  first  recollected  to  assure  Miss  Juliana 
that  she  had  hit  on  an  admirable  choice  for  Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle,  who,  with  her  slender  droop- 
ing figure,  and  in  her  white  dress,  had  all  the 
lily’s  delicacy  and  purity." 

**  Don’t  you,  Mr  Herbert,  please  sir,  call  Vio- 
lette  by  Mr  Cripps'  nickname.  Her  own  name  is 
Violette  Hamilton,  and  one  day,  when  she  was 
very  sad,  she  said  to  me,  ‘Don't  you,  Juliana,  call 
me  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ; do  give  me  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  at  least  one  kind  voice  sometimes 
call  me  Violet  as  my  father  did.*  I assure  you, 
mamma,  I almost  cried  ; and  now  both  Susan 
Cripps  and  I always  call  her  Violet  when  we 
are  by  ourselves.-' 

“ O that  chatter-box  ! Thanks,  thanks,  Mr 
Herbert.  That  gold  hook  and  eye — never  mind 
it — you  are  too  good.  Well,  good  luck  to  us 
to-morrow  at  the  poll ! I conclude  you  will  be 
off  for  London  as  soon  as  the  poll  closes  ? — The 
Concert  cannot  commence  before  then." 

Mr  Herbert  gave  no  satisfactory  answer,  and 
Mrs  Stocks  set  out,  marshalled  by  the  bank  porter 
carrying  the  lantern.  The  rector  was  also  gone, 
nearly  all  the  dignified  presences  had  with- 
drawn, and  the  younger  part  of  the  company  be- 
came gayer  than  ever.  There  was  now  music  in 
earnest.  Violette  slipped  open  her  door  and  stole 
out  upon  the  stairs  as  the  thrilling  and  delicious 
tones  of  Cripps’  violin  raised  her  into  a world 
of  enchantment. 

The  poor  Frima  Donna  was  not  missed  in  the 
revel.  Miss  Cripps,  ably  supported  by  her  father, 
took  the  abdicated  part,  and  sustained  it  with  un- 
daunted courage,  and,  save  to  the  ear  and  judg- 
ment of  her  fastidious  father,  with  splendid  success. 

Sir  George  now,  at  long  and  last,  dropped  in  ; 
and  was  received  with  rapturous  welcome  by  the 
whole  of  the  grateful  and  delighted  family,  and 
obtained  the  earnest  whispered  thanks  of  Mrs 
Cripps  for  the  couple  of  dozens  of  champagne 
which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to  her. 
Choice  wines,  of  all  sorts,  had  been  sent  from 
London  for  his  election  dinner  of  the  former 
day,  together  with  fruit,  oysters,  venison,  & c., 
and  the  remainders  were  placed  at  the  command 
of  Mrs  Cripps  for  her  party, — Sir  George  stating 
that  he  ventured  the  freedom,  becnuse  he  was  so 
well  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs  Cripps 
to  get  things  as  she  would  wish  to  have  them  in 
W . 

The  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak  grumbled  at 
the  innovation,  and  resolved  to  remonstrate,  on 
his  lawful  perquisites  going  away  in  this  illegiti- 
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mate  manner  ; but  recollected  himself,  and  put 
his  grumbling  in  the  bill. 

An  ample  and  luxurious  supper,  where,  from 
the  want  of  space,  the  gentlemen  first  gallantly 
waited  on  the  ladies,  speeded  the  laughing 
hours  ; and  the  night  concluded  with  comic  and 
convivial  songs,  glees,  and  catches,  in  which  the 
old  chorister  of  Windsor  jollily  and  heartily  bore 
his  part.  Violette  fell  asleep  to  the  distant 
lullaby  of  “ A Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

“ He  is  a fellow  of  infinite  fun  and  glee  my 
little  friend  Cripps,  is  he  not,  Herbert  ?”  said 
Sir  George,  as  the  friends  took  their  way  to 
their  inn,  at  an  hour  which  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  mentioned  to  all  the  Fellows. 

“ He  has  done  me  immense  good,  in  his  small 
way,  in  this  canvass  ; and  I like  it  all  the  better  , 
that  it  is  for  myself,  and  not  like  Stocks,  and 
those  yea-forsooth  fellows,  who  support  me  for 
my  Liberal  principles,  forsooth  ! We  must  do 
something  for  him  when  he  comes  to  town." 

“ Is  not  that  a hazardous  cast — and  the  good 
little  man  and  his  family  so  snug  here  ?’’ 

“ Hazardous ! — has  he  not  that  girl,  his  pupil, 
to  produce  ? Some  would  propose  to  Italianize 
her  for  a couple  of  years.  I say,  No.  English 
feeling  can  yet  appreciate  English  talent  and 
genius.  That  girl  has  both.  Mademoiselle — 
what  the  deuce  does  he  call  her  ?— coming  out 
as  Folly,  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera — sterling  Eng  - 
lish — none  of  your  Mandane's  ; nnd  his  own 
pert  Miss,  as  Lucy.  . . . Don’t  let  that  girl  get 
too  affectionate,  by  the  way,  Herbert.  I noticed 
your  petits  soins,  my  friend.  It  wont  do.  Re- 
member I am  security  to  your  mother  for  your 
good  behaviour.  . . . But,  as  I was  saying 

— Polly  and  Lucy  ; little  Cripps  holds  a flush — 
Tom  Welsh  never  held  such  trumps.  And  the 
gipsy  must  give  herself  airs  too  ; take  headache 
and  caprices,  as  if  she  already  had  a salary  of 
fifty  guineas  a-week  !" 

“ How  came  you  to  hear  her  sing,  Sir  George, 
as  it  seems  this  is  a favour  she  rarely  bestows  on 
an  ordinary  audience?" 

“ Oh  ! little  Cripps  had  me  stowed  away  in  the 
next  room.  * The  delicate  organization  of  his 
pupil — her  excessive  timidity' — all  humbug,  you 
know.  She  warbles  like  a dear  angel,  though;  and 
we  must  lend  her  a hand  when  she  is  lit  to  pro- 
duce. Cripps  is  quite  the  fellow  for  managing  the 
puffing,  the  press,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

On  the  morning  after  the  Grand  Farewell 
Concert,  and  the  election  of  Sir  George  Lees,  by 
a majority  of  five,  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  sent  a 
polite  note,  requesting  to  see  Miss  Violette  Ha- 
milton immediately,  on  business  of  importance. 
Her  note  was  returned.  Mr  Cripps,  his  daughter 
Maria,  and  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  had  gone  off 
to  London  by  the  early  mail ; Mr  Charles  Herbert 
nnd  Cripps  outside — the  Member  and  the  ladies 
within!  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  at  first  stunned  by 
the  intelligence,  in  five  minutes  rang  to  order 
her  clogs. 

“ If  any  particular  friend  calls,  I am  only  over 
at  the  rectory,  Sally. — There  will  be  news  of  tliid 
hasty  journey  1"  was  an  aside. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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LITERARY 

Shelley’ 8 Poclical  Works. 

The  neat  four-volume  cabinet  edition  of  Shelley’s 
Poems  has  been  followed  by  an  entire  and  immaculate  edi- 
tion, edited,  like  the  preceding  one,  by  Mrs  Shelley.  It 
is  printed  in  one  haudaome  volume,  in  the  style,  at  once 
compendious  and  elegant,  which  has  been  adopted,  of  late, 
by  Moxon  and  other  publishers,  to  furnish  the  public 
with  standard  works  at  a very  moderate  price,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  stowed  away  in  very  small  parlours,  or  even 
in  emigrants’  chests.  This  is  but  an  accident : the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  new  edition  is  its  integrity  and  complete- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  two  original  poems  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  exhibit  Shelley’s  poetical,  and, 
we  may  say,  individual  character  in  a new  and  unexpected 
pbasis.  It  was  known  that  he  could  be  passionately  in- 
dignant  at  cruelty  and  oppression,  whether  in  princes  and 
magistrates  or  private  men ; but  of  keen  and  biting  sar- 
casm, and  wit  to  which  truth  gives  polish  and  edge,  Shelley 
was  not  suspected.  The  Portuguese  have  a proverb — 

Beware  of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine.”  There  are 
circumstances  in  life  which  turn  the  milkiest  nature  to 
the  bitterest  gall ; the  richer  and  sweeter  the  basis,  the 
result  of  the  new  fermentation  becomes,  in  proportion,  the 
more  acid.  The  persecution  of  the  bigoted  Chancellor 
Eldon  was  more  felt  by  Shelley  than  became  a great 
mind  ; which  native  strength,  and  the  repose  of  conscious 
power,  ought  to  have  placed  above  the  reach  of  such 
wretched  annoyance.  Shelley’s  curse  of  the  old  Chancel- 
lor falls  impotent,  because  it  docs  not  move  the  sympathies. 
Eldon,  in  this  case,  is  felt  to  be  not  worth  a curse.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  severest  castigation  that  ever  a 
slackening,  wavering,  or  time-serving  spirit  received ; 
for  thus  we  rate  “ Peter  Bell  the  Third,”  one  of  the 
new  poems,  of  this  edition.  If  not  redeemed  by  critical 
subtlety,  and  that  species  of  wit  and  humour  which  is  one 
of  the  truest  manifestations  of  intellectual  strength,  this 
poem  might  be  felt  even  too  severe,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
just. We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  ; 
though  we  may  wish  th3t  genius  could  have  aB  signally 
avenged  sins  against  mankind  upon  a leas  illustrious  vic- 
tim. But  one  less  illustrious  would  not  have  made  so 
remarkable  an  example.  Great  is  truth,  and  should 
prevail,  though  at  the  expense  of  temporary  chagrin  and 
mortification  to  the  admirers  of  Wordsworth. 

The  other  new  poem  is  entitled  “ (Edipus  Tyrannus, 
or,  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant.”  It  is  a burlesque  drama, 
hovering  somewhere  in  its  plan  between  the  satiric  drama 
of  Aristophanes’  “ The  Frogs,”  and  the  grotesque  portions 
of  Goethe’s  “ Faust.”  The  subject  is  the  persecution  of 
Iona  Taurina,  i.e.,  Queen  Caroline,  by  her  royal  husband. 
The  pigs  or  swinish  multitude  take  the  place  of  the  frogs. 
Dakry,  Purgonax,  and  Laoctonos  figure  as  Eldon,  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Wellington,  the  ministers  of  Swellfoot ; the 
gad-fly  and  the  rat  are  other  personages  in  the  drama,  who 
are  not  of  diflkult  discovery.  The  Leech  is  almost  plain 
English.  With  the  exception  of  a few  isolated  passages, 
this  drama  is  obscure  and  far-fetched,  and  occasionally 
disgusting. 

Very  different  is  “ Peter  Bell  the  Third.”  Unless 
Mrs  Shelley  had  previously  stated  the  fact,  the  reader, 
we  imagine,  never  would  have  discovered  that  this  poem 
is  purely  ideal ; and  that  nothing  personal  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  “ Pater  Bell”  was  intended  in  the  long 
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poem  in  seven  parts,  which  gives  a birds-eye  view  of  the 
different  phases  of  Wordsworth’s  mind.  In  this  age  of 
nice  distinctions  between  public  and  private  morals — be- 
tween what  a man  says,  and  does,  and  writes,  and  the 
man  himself,  the  personal  man — there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  satire  and  criticism  on  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
“ injurious  to  the  men  themselves,”  though  few  would, 
unaided,  have  divined  as  much.  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
strained to  think  that  there  is  a little  overstrained,  nay, 
over-done,  courtesy  in  this  deprecatory  assurance ; or  else 
a wonderfully  sublimated  notion  of  what,  in  the  quarrels, 
and  controversies,  and  mutual  shewings-up  of  mortal  au- 
thors, constitutes  idealism.  We  haveheardof  one  gentle- 
man touching  another  gently  with  a whip,  and  saying, 
“Sir,  consider  yourself  horsewhipped;”  but  here  the 
whip  is  laid  savagely  about  Peter  Bell,  and  ho  is  told 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  a hair  of  his  head. 
The  reader  shall  judge.  We  have  already  premised, 
that  there  must  have  been  a few  curdling  drops  of  a 
highly  acrid  kind  lurking  in  some  comer  of  Shelley  s 
breast;  nor  do  we  think  that  for  this  his  nature  was 
the  less  perfect.  Witness  this  « Peter  Bell”—‘'  a purely 
ideal  poem,”  beautifully  written,  and  “ with  much  of 
Shelleyjin  it”— written  for  warning,  we  are  told ; which 
warning  comes  too  late  to  the  principal  offender,  though 
not  to  genius,  abusing  or  misdirecting  its  gifts ;— written 
for  punishment  too ; nor  is  it  probable  that  Shelley  con- 
cerned himself  how  the  blow  should  be  taken,  so  that  it 
fell  fairly.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Brown, 
the  younger — L'c., the  author  of  “The  Fudge  hamlly”— 
and  somewhat  profanely.  The  Third  Peter,  changed  as 
ht  seems,  is  proved  to  be  essentially  the  original  man — 
another  yet  the  same  ; — for  he  is  a polyhedric,  or  many- 
sided  Peter,  who  changes  his  coat  like  a snake,  and  his 
colour  like  a chameleon.  He  is  a Proteus  of  a Peter. 
Standing  behind  the  chair  of  a mighty  poet,  (Coleridge,) 
in  his  original  state,  he  is  first  inspired,  and  becomes 
pathetic,  impressive,  profound,  sublime.  He  passes 
through  many  stages  ; and  we  leave  him,  at  last,  prosy 

and  dull Oh,  so  very  dull !— an  ultra-legitimate  dul- 

ness,  that  must  have  inspired  Wordsworth’s  heavy  and 
angry  Sonnet  against  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Ballot. 

This  poem  is  divided  into  seven  parts  ; Death , (that  of 
Peter,)  the  Devil,  Hell,  Sin,  Grace , Damnation,  and 
Double  Damnation,  which  leaves  Peter  under  the  torpor 
of  the  most  leaden  dulness.  There  is,  throughout,  much  of 
the  finest  poetry  in  this  satire,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  criticism.  Part  fifth  especially;  which  con- 
tains a rapid  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Coleridge,  and  of 
the  best  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  is  of  first-rate  excellence. 
But  we  must  take  things  in  order.  Peter  dies  of  various 
ailments ; and  the  Devil,  having  bought  the  body  for  a 
half-crown,  resuscitates  it,  and  persuades  Peter  to  become 
one  of  bis  valets.  He  attends  his  master  to  a place  so 
much  like  London,  that  the  description  of  the  one  may 
serve  for  the  other.  In  Hell,  as  in  London, 

There  is  a Chancery  Court,  a King, 

A manufacturing  mob  ; a set 
Of  thieves,  who  by  themselves  are  sent 
Similar  thieves  to  represent ; 

An  Army,  and  a Public  Debt 
• • • • 

There ’s  a great  talk  of  revolution, 

And  a great  chance  of  despotism ; 
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German  soldiers,  camps,  confusion; 

Tumults,  lotteries,  rage,  delusion  ; 

Sin,  suicide,  and  Methodism. 

Lawyers,  judges,  old  hobnobbers, 

Are  there;  bailiffs,  chancellors, 
llishops ; great  and  little  robbers ; 

Rhymesters,  pamphleteers,  stock-jobbers; 

Men  of  glory  in  the  wars, 

Things  whose  trade  is,  over  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  simper, 

Till  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 
Grows  cruel,  courteous,  smooth,  inhuman, 
Crucified  ’twixt  a smile  and  whimper. 

\Vc  cannot  tarry  the  gradual  transformation  of  Peter, 
after  he  assumed  the  Devil’s  livery ; suffice  it  that 

He  became 

Considerably  uninviting 

To  those  who,  meditation  slighting, 

Were  moulded  in  a different  frame. 

And  he  scorned  them, and  they  scorned  him; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did  ; and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Arc  wont  to  do,  to  please  their  whim— 
Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 

Such  were  his  fellow  servants  ; thus 
His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 
Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  out  another's  guilt. 

He  had  a mind  which  was,  somehow, 

At  once  circumference  and  centre 
Of  all  he  might,  or  feel,  or  know  ; 

Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 
Something  did  ever  enter. 

He  had  as  much  imagination 
As  a pint-pot ; — he  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation 
From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation 
Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 

Yet  his  was  individual  mind, 

And  new-created  all  he  saw 
In  a new  manner,  and  refined 
These  new  creations,  and  combined 
Them,  by  a master-spirit’s  law. 

Thus — though  unimaginative — 

An  apprehension  clear,  intense, 

Of  his  miud’s  work,  bad  made  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on ; I believe 
Wakening  a sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

Peter  is  also  represented  as  a male  prude too  coy  and 

faint-hearted  ever  to  be  one  of  dame  Nature’s  choice  fa- 
vourites. She  treats  him  as  a brother,  but  laughingly 
rejects  him  as  a manly  lover,  such  as  was  Burns.  After 
listening  to  the  inspired  talk  of  a “ mighty  poet,”  (Cole- 
ridge, of  whom  more  anon,)  Peter  becomes  poetical  him- 
self, gets  a small  sum  of  money  from  a bookseller,  and, 
scorning  the  Devil’s  service,  throws  off  the  black  and 
yellow  livery,  and  gives  his  master  warning. 

Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 

And  swore  in  his  soul  a great  oath  then, 

“ That,  for  his  damned  impertinence, 

He’d  bring  him  to  a proper  sense 
Of  what  was  due  to  gentlemen.” 

When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 

The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Reviews 
A copy  of  it  sliiy  sent, 

With  five-pound  note,  a9  compliment, 

And  this  short  notice,  **  Pray  abuse.” 

Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Weekly  forthwith  fell,  tooth 
and  nail,  upon  Peter’s  book  and  Peter  himself,  exactly 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  upon  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
accusing  them  of  adulteries,  murders,  and  incests. 
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1 he  rago  of  Peter  knew  no  bounds  when  these  abomin 
able  reviews  were  received  in  a parcel  secretly  forwarded 
by  the  Devil — carriage  Unpence,  and  unpaid. 

The  Devil  had  not  yet  fully  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
proud  Peter;  so  he  sent  to  I.eipsic  Fair  for  a copy  of 
Kant’s  Philosophy,  which  completely  muddled  and  upset 
Peter’s  brains. 

Now  Peter  ran  to  seed  in  soul 
Into  a walking  paradox; 

For  he  was  neither  part  nor  whole, 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  ksave  nor  fool— 

Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 

Furious  he  rode,  where  late  he  ran, 

Lashing  and  spurring  his  tame  hobby— 

• • • • • • 

After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 

Home  to  his  heart,  and  found  from  thence 
Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  flame: 

His  thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame 
Of  their  intelligence. 

To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hue  : 

He  was  no  Whig,  he  was  no  Tory; 

No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he  : 
lie  got  so  subtle,  that  to  be 
Nothing  was  all  his  glory. 

* > • • . • # 

His  morals  thus  were  undermined  : — 

The  old  Peter — the  hard  old  potter 
Was  bom  anew  within  his  mind ; 

He  grew  dull,  harsh,  sly,  uurefined, 

As  when  he  tramped  beside  the  Otter. 

Peter,  thus  hardened,  now  learned  to  dwell  with  pleasure 

upon  the  shifting  death-hues  of  a trout,  and — 

So  in  his  Country's  dying  face 

He  looked— and  lovely  as  she  lay, 

Seeking,  in  vain,  his  last  embrace, 

Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case, 

With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away: 

And  coolly  to  his  own  soul  said  ;— 

“ Do  you  not  think  that  we  might  make 
A poem  on  her  when  she’s  dead  ? 

Or,  no — a thought  is  in  my  head 

liar  shroud  for  a new  sheet  I’ll  take. 

“ My  wife  wants  one.”— Let  who  will  bury 
This  mangled  corpse ! And  I and  you, 

My  dearest  soul,  will  then  make  merry. 

As  the  Prince  Regent  did  with  Sherry, 

Ay — and  at  last  desert  me  too.” 

• • • . . . 

And  so  his  soul  would  not  be  gay, 

But  moaned  within  him  ; like  a fawn 
Meaning  within  a cave , it  lay 
Wounded,  and  wasting,  day  by  day, 

Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 

‘ • • « . 

r or  now  he  raved  enormous  folly, 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-schools,  and  Graves, 

’T would  make  George  Col  man  melancholy, 

To  have  heard  him,  like  a male  Molly, 

Chanting  those  stupid  staves. 

Yet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 
On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  Freedom, 

So  soon  ns  in  his  song  they  spy 
The  folly  which  soothes  tyranny, 

Praise  him  for  those  who  feed  ’em. 

u He  was  a man  too  great  to  scan  ;— 

A planet  lost  in  Truth’s  keen  rays:— 

His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious  ; 

He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious, 

Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  days.” 

As  soon  ns  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 

“ Eureka  ! I have  found  the  way 
To  make  a better  thing  of  metre 
Than  e’er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessed  day.” 
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Then  Feter  wrote  odes  to  the  Devil;— 

In  one  of  which  he  meekly  said : 

“ May  Carnage  and  Slaughter, 

Thy  niece  and  thy  daughter ; 

May  Rapine  and  Famine, 

Thy  gorge  ever  cramming, 

Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead  ! 

“ May  death  and  damnation, 

And  consternation, 

Flit  up  from  hell  with  pure  intent  t 
81ash  them  at  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Chester: 

Drench  all  with  blood  from  Avon  to  Trent. 

“ Let  thy  body-guard  yeomen 
Hew  down  babes  and  women. 

And  laugh  with  bold  triumphtill  Heaven  be  rent, 
When  Moloch  in  Jewry 
Munched  children  with  fury, 

It  was  thou,  Devil,  dining  with  pure  intent." 

Such  is  Peter's  state  in  his  simple  damnation.  His 
double  damnation  follows  : the  Devil  was  delighted  with 
this  ode,  and  solicited  a sinecure  place  for  a hopeful  old 
servant,  who  had  thus  redeemed  himself.  The  petition 
was  granted,  upon  the  Devil  pledging  himself  that  Peter 
was  safe,  and  would  do  his  duty.  The  Devil  died  on  the 
same  night — but  Peter? 

When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion, 

His  eyes  grew  like  two  stars  for  bliss : 

There  was  a bow  of  sleek  devotion  ; 

Engendering  in  his  back  ; each  motion 
Seemed  a Lord's  shoe  to  kiss. 

He  hired  a house,  bought  plate,  and  made 
A genteel  drive  up  to  his  door, 

With  sifted  gtavel  neatly  laid, — 

As  if  defying  all  who  said, 

Peter  was  ever  poor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  worldly  prosperity,  Peter  is  smitten 
with  the  disease  of  slmnbious  duluess,  which  extends  to 
all  connected  with  him.  There  is  great  humour  in  the 
description  of  the  epidemic  effects  of  his  duluess  for  seven 
miles  on  every  side  of  his  dwelling. — If  all  this  be  quite 
free  of  severe  personality,  “ purely  ideal,”  no  one  has 
any  right  of  complaint;  but  some  things  which  Mr 
Wotdsworth  has  written,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  reported  conversation  of  ccrtaiu  American  travellers, 
lead  one  to  infer  that,  even  if  there  should  be  some  de- 
gree of  personality,  there  may  also  be  some  excuse  for  the 
offence.  We  now  return  to  the  4‘  mighty  poet,”  which  is 
among  the  ideal  passages  of  the  poem,  and  true  and  subtle 
also  :— 

Among  the  guests  who  often  stayed, 

Till  the  Devil’s  petits-soupers, 

A man  there  came,  fair  as  a maid, 

And  Peter  noted  what  he  said, 

Standing  behind  his  master's  chair. 

He  was  a mighty  poet — and 
A subtle-soul’d  psychologist ; 

All  things  he  seemed  to  understand, 

Of  old  or  new,  of  sea  or  land, 

But  his  own  mind,  which  was  a mist. 

This  was  a man  who  might  have  turned 
Hell  into  Heaven — and  so,  in  gladuess, 

A Heaven  unto  himself  have  earned; 

But  he,  in  shadows  undiscerncd, 

Trusted,— .and  damned  himself  to  madness. 

He  spoke  of  poetry,  and  how 
<(  Divine  it  was — a light,  a love, 

A spirit,  which,  like  wind,  doth  blow 
As  it  listeth,  to  and  fro ; 

A dew  rain'd  down  from  God  above  ; 

“ A power  which  comes  and  goes  like  dream, 
Which  none  can  ever  trace — 


Heaven's  light  on  enrth— Truth’s  brightest  beam.” 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  gleam 
Of  those  words  upon  his  face. 

Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk, 

Would,  heedless  of  a broken  pate. 

Stand  like  a man  asleep,  or  baulk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork. 

Or  drop  and  break  his  master’s  plate. 

At  night,  he  oft  would  start  and  wake 
Like  a lover,  and  began, 

In  a wild  measure,  songs  to  make 
On  moor  and  glen,  and  rocky  lake, 

And  on  the  heart  of  man. 

The  dsvelopement  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  in  its 
healthy  original  state,  is  now  traced  ; and  as  this  is  the 
part  of  the  poem  which  will  longest  remain  on  the  mind 
of  the  poetical  reader,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy 
of  being  remembered,  we  shall  indulge  in  a few  more 
stanzas.  They  immediately  follow  those  above  quoted. 

And  on  the  universal  sky, — 

And  the  wide  earth’s  bosom  green,— 

And  the  sweet  Btrange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 

And  yet  remain  unseen. 

For,  in  his  thought,  he  visited 

The  spot  in  which,  ere  dead  and  damn’d. 

He  his  wayward  life  had  led  ; 

Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  fed 
Which  thus  his  fancy  cramm’d. 

And  these  obscure  remembrances 
Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 

That  whensoever  he  should  please, 

He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 
In  poetic  metre. 

For  though  it  was  without  a sense 
Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 
Many  a ditch  and  quick-set  feuce  ; 

Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence  ; 

He  knew  something  of  heath  and  fell. 

He  also  had  dim  recollections 

Of  pedlers  tramping  on  their  rounds; 

Milk  pans  and  pails ; and  odd  collections 
Of  saws  and  proverbs  ; and  reflections 
Old  parsons  make  in  burying  grounds. 

But  Peter’s  verse  was  clear,  and  came 
Announcing,  from  the  frozen  hearth 
Of  a cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 
The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 
It  augured  to  the  earth  ; 

Like  gentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains. 

Making  that  green  which  late  was  grey  ; 

Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  church’s  winduw  panes 
With  a broad  light  like  day. 

For  language  was  in  Peter's  hand 
Like  clay,  while  he  was  yet  a potter; 

And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  land, 

Sweet  both  to  feel  and  understand, 

As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  Cotter. 

On  this  elevated  and  blissful  state  follows  Peter’s 
vanity  in  himself  and  scorn  of  others,  and  his  original 
damnation  by  the  Reviewers,  whom  the  devil  had  tipped 
with  the  five  pound  notes. 

Wordsworth's  enthusiastic  admirers — and  as  a poet  it  is 
impossible  to  over-rate  his  merits — those  who  can  see  no 
speck  or  flaw  in  the  moral  nature  or  in  the,  conduct 
of  Wordsworth  as  one  capable  of  influencing  his  age, 
who  fancy  him  as  great  ns  a man  as  he  is  as  a poet — 
must  be  displeased  with  Shelley's  severe  and  searching 
poem ; but  Tories  and  courtiers  will  easily  pardon  and 
forget  Swellfoot  the  tyrant.  No  one  cares  much  what 
“ the  beat  of  kings”  is  thought  or  called  after  he  has  ceased 
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to  be  the  best— that  is,  the  reigning  king ; — but  dead  or 
alive,  genius  is  attended  by  immortal  memories.  It  pre- 
cludes, for  a season,  in  some  cases,  impartiaiityand  justice  ; 
but  at  all  times  renders  indifference  impossible.  The 
true  characters  of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  ex- 
cite more  interest  at  this  moment  than  in  their  own  age, 
though  mankind  has  got  over  the  tenderness  or  puerility 
of  not  being  able  to  hear  the  exact  truth  of  them,  and 
has,  in  the  lapse  of  generations,  become  better  pleased  to 
receive  true  characters  of  those  demigods  of  fame,  who 
yet  partake  of  the  weaknessesof  the  common  nature,  than 
heroic  embellished  histories.  If  any  apology  for  the  pub- 
lication of  “ Peter  Bell”  should  be  required,  Mrs  Shelley 
offers  one  that  must  be  satisfactory,  when  she  remarks — 
<l  No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley’s  peculiar  views  with 
regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  wisest  have 
fallen,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  certain  opinions  on 

•°c'ety There  is  so  much  of  himself  In  it,  that  it 

cannot  fail  to  interest  greatly,  and  by  right  belongs  to 
the  world,  for  whose  instruction  and  beuclU  it  was  writ- 
ten.” 

That  Shelley  did  “ all  in  honour,”  is  proved  by  his 
earlier  verses  to  Wordsworth 

Thou  wert  as  a lone  star  whose  light  did  shine, 

On  some  frail  bark  in  winter’s  midnight  roar : 
Thou  hast  like  to  a rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind^nd  battling  multitude; 

In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 

Songs  consecrate  to  Tbuth  and  Liberty, 

Deserting  these,  thou  teavc.it  me  to  grieve, 

Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shotiltlsl  cease  to  be. 

The  Lake  Poets — thepantisocratists — entered  upon  life 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  and  glowing  views  which 
Shelley  derived  as  much  from  them  as  from  Godwin  and 
1‘ondorcet.  They,  however,  saw  it  prudent,  first  to  make 
a dead  halt,  next  a retrograde  movement,  and,  finally,  an 
assault  upon  all  that  they  had  originally  believed  and 
proclaimed  to  mankind  as  salvation.  This  threw  them 
behind  even  the  slow  progress  of  the  vulgar  herd.  Shelley 
clung,  right  or  wrong,  to  their  original  faith  ; and  hence 
he  assumes  the  right  to  rebuke  their  apostacy  and  into- 
lerance. 

Mr  James’s  Henr  of  Guise.* 

The  epoch,  and  the  historical  characters  which  Mr 
James  has  chosen,  are  well  adapted  to  romance.  The 
time  is  the  Wars  of  the  League,  and  towards  the  close 
of  this  sanguinary,  unnatural,  but  stirring  period  in  the 
annals  of  France.  The  principal  historical  personages 
are  Henry  the  Third— his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis 
—and  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom 
the  author  has  taken  vast  pains  to  aggrandize-  The 
romantic  personages  arc  two  noble  brothers,  Caspar  and 
his  younger  brother,  Charles  de  Montsoreau,  both  in  love 
with  the  same  high-born  damsel,  the  lovely  .Marie  de 
Clairvaut,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  romance 
opens  bravely  with  the  rescue  of  the  young  lady  and  her 
attendants  from  a party  of  marauders,  by  the  gallantry 
'of  Count  Charles.  The  travellers  take  refuge  for  a time, 
in  the  Castle  of  Gaspar,  until  the  state  of  the  country 
shall  become  sufficiently  tranquil  to  permit  the  heroine  to 
rejoin  her  uncle,  Guise.  The  favourable  impression  made 
upon  her  heart  by  her  young  deliverer  is  confirmed  by  a 
tissue  of  subsequent  adventurer,  in  one  of  which,  hawk- 
ing or  hunting,  he  saves  her  from  being  drowned.  The 
rivalship  of  the  brothers,  and  the  envious  jealousy  of  the 
elder,  who  is,  notwithstanding, a generousand  gallant  gen- 

*  Longman  & Co.  3 vols. 


tleman,  afford  the  materials  for  many  interesting  scenes 
and  chapters.  There  is,  besides  the  customary  staple  of 
faithful  and  doughty  feudal  retainers,  sharp-witted,  de- 
voted, and  saucy  pages — the  noble  duenna  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairvaut — the  intellectual,  ambitious,  and  intriguing 
Abb6,  the  former  tutor  of  the  brothers,  who  foments  the 
mischief  which  rivalship  in  love  is  working  between 
the  brothers — and  many  other  subordinate  characters— 
such  as  jugglers,  minstrels.  Every  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance of  the  age  and  manners,  is  taken  advantage  of 
to  enhance  the  narrative.  While  the  real  state  of  Marie’s 
affections  are  yet  left  in  suspense,  though  Charles  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  he  Is  secretly  preferred  to  his  brother, 
he  leaves  the  Castle  of  Montsoreau  for  his  own  estates ; 
and,  in  the  couue  of  the  perilous  and  romantic  journey, 
encounters  the  Duke  of  Guise  travelling  incognito.  He 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  save  the  Duke’s  life  in  a skirmish- 
ing encounter,  and  obtains  his  protection  and  friendship, 
and  a promise  of  the  hand  of  his  niece  if  she  shall  ap- 
prove the  suit  of  Count  Charles. 

The  fortunes  of  the  historical  characters  are  thenceforth 
interwoven  and  complicated  with  those  of  the  lovers  and 
rival  brothers,  and  their  ambitious  tutor.  The  scene 
changes  to  Paris  and  the  Court.  The  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  rival  factions,  and 
their  struggles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  pass  rapidly  before 
us;  while  the  heroine,  imprisoned  in  divers  convents,  iu  a 
castle  where  the  plague  is  raging,  and  in  other  interesting 
situations,  fills  up  the  back  ground.  The  character  of 
Queen  Catherine  is  invested  with  a softness  and  romance 
which  never  belonged  to  the  real  woman ; but,  iu 
amends,  her  son,  Hcury  III., is  painted  as  mean-spirited, 
half-insane,  imbecile,  and  cruel,  as  he  really  was.  The 
plot  is  contrived  with  some  ingenuity ; and  the  narrative 
does  not  flag  in  interest  until  virtue  is  rewarded  by  the 
union  of  the  lovers,  and  justice  satisfied,  while  the  truth 
of  history  is  not  violated.  The  work  closes  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Blois,  which  is 
circumstantially  and  impressively  related.  The  lovers 
escape,  are  united,  and  left  as  happy  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  romance  always  should  be.  The  romance, 
which  abounds  in  studied  descriptions  of  landscapes  and 
out-door  dioramas,  is  also  well-appointed  in  the  usual 
antiquarian,  jewellery,  and  heraldric  departments,  and  in 
the  other  details  necessary  to  the  “ getting.up”of  a three 
volume  novel.  In  our  few  extracts  we  shall  consult  the 
tastes  of  our  younger  readers. 

a lady’s  bower,  and  its  inmate. 

The  lady’s  bower  was  a large  lightsome  chamber  in 
one  of  those  towers  of  the  chateau  which  was  least  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  in  case  of  attack  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  every  nobleman’s  house  in 
that  day  was  built  chiefly  with  a view  to  defence,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a regular  fortress,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
the  time  could  render  it  so.  The  windows  of  the  bower 
looked  over  the  most  abrupt  part  of  the  hill  jon  which 
the  castle  stood,  and,  beyond  that,  upon  the  wide  woods 
that,  sweeping  away  down  into  the  valley,  covered  an 
extent  of  many  miles  of  low  and  gently  undulating 
ground,  which  afforded  no  eminence  whatsoever,  within 
cannon  shot,  that  was  not  commanded  by  the  castle 
itself.  The  bower  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  building,  turning  away  from  the  cold 
north,  and  from  the  east,  and  looking  to  the  land  of 
summer,  and  to  the  point  where  the  splendid  sun 
went  down  after  his  daily  course.  On  the  day  that  we 
have  mentioned,  indeed,  the  great  light-giver  vouch- 
safed but  few  of  his  beams  to  the  world  below;  but  in 
the  huge  fireplace  of  the  lady’s  bower,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  its  comfortable  seats  all  round,  blazed  up  a 
pile  of  logs,  giving  heat  sufficient  to  the  whole  room’  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  At  a little  dis- 
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tnnce  from  the  fire  was  collected  a group  of  persons,  of 
which  the  graceful  and  dignified  form  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  was  the  first  that  caught  the  eye.  He  was 
standing  with  his  hunting-tap  in  his  hand,  the  long 
plume  of  which  swept  the  floor,  and  was  betiding,  in  an 
attitude  of  much  grace,  to  speak  with  a lauy  who  was 
seated  in  a large  arm-chair,  and  who,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  was  listening,  with  apparently  great  interest,  to  all 
he  was  saying;  . . . She  was  apparently  not  above 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  certainly  very  beautiful, 
although  her  beauty  was  not  altogether  of  that  sparkling 
and  brilliant  kind,  which  attracts  attention  all  at  once. 
The  features,  it  is  true,  were  all  good;  the  skin  fair, 
soft,  and  delicate ; the  figure  exquisitely  formed  and  full 
of  grace  ; but  there  were  none  of  those  brilliant  contrasts 
of  colouring  that  are  remarkable  even  at  a distance. 
There  was  no  flashing  black  eye  full  of  firs  and  light; 
the  colour  on  the  cheek,  though  that  cheek  was  not  pale, 
was  pure  and  delicate ; the  hair  was  of  a light  glossy 
silken  brown ; aud  the  liquid  hazel  eyes,  screened  by 
thtir  long  lashes  and  fine  cut  eyelids,  required  to  be  seen 
near,  aud  to  be  marked  well,  before  all  the  beautiful 
depth  and  fervour  of  their  expression  could  be  fully  per- 
ceived. There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  was  seen 
at  once,  which  was  the  great  loveliness  of  the  mouth  and 
lips,  evsry  line  of  which  spoke  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
but  not  without  firmness ; tenderness,  in  short,  gaining, 
rather  than  losing,  from  resolution.  Those  lips  were 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  race  and  family  to  which  she 
was  not  very  remotely  related ; and  it  was  to  their  pecu- 
liar form  and  expression  that  was  owing  that  ineffable 
smile,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  no  slight  part  in  the 
charm  that  rendered  her  nearest  male-relative  at  that 
moment  all-powerful  over  the  hearts  of  men — made  him, 
Henry  of  Guise,  more  a king  in  France  than  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  land — at  least  as  far  ns  the  affections  of  the 
people  went — and  wltich  had  added  the  crowning  gracs 
to  the  beauty  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart. 

A FRENCH  INN  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  AND 
ITS  GUESTS. 

No  house  of  public  entertainment  was  apparent  till 
Count  Charles  reached  an  open  part  in  the  street,  near 
the  centre  of  the  little  town,  where  a large  stone  building 
stood  back  from  tho  rest,  aud  displayed  a wide  front,  with 
windows  few  and  far  between,  aud  a single  large  arch- 
way for  the  door.  Over  this  swung  the  sign  of  the  inn, 
under  a highly-ornamented  and  gilded  grating  of  iron- 
work ; and  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  horses  were  heard  in 
the  dusty  open  space  before  the  building,  wine  host  and 
two  of  his  palefreniers  rushed  forth  to  receive  the  new 
guests.  The  night  was  clear  and  the  moon  was  up ; and, 
what  between  the  assistance  of  the  fair  plauct  and  the 
host’s  lantern,  a very  sufficient  knowledge  could  he  ob- 
tained in  a moment  of  ths  strangers.  That  knowledge 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  surprise  and  puzzle  the  land- 
lord ; and  had  Charles  of  Montsoreau  remarked  very 
acutely,  he  would  have  perceived  that  some  one  had  been 
expected  in  his  place.  He  noted  not  the  demeanour  of  the 
landlord  at  all,  however,  bat,  springing  from  the  horse, 
entered  the  archway,  and  passed  through  a door  which 
stood  ajar  to  the  right,  shewing,  through  the  crevice,  a 
well-lighted  room  within.  It  was  one  of  the  large  open 
halls  of  an  old  French  inn  ; the' ratters  low  and  black 
with  smoke;  the  chimney  wide  and  stretching  out  far 
into  the  room;  the  andirons,  on  which  were  piled  up  im- 
mense masses  of  wood,  containing  each  more  than  one 
hundred  weight  of  iron;  and  the  table  in  the  midst  fit  to 
support  viands  for  forty  or  fifty  people.  The  light,  which 
the  young  nobleman  had  seen,  proceeded  both  from  the 
fire,  which  was  blazing  and  crackling  cheerfully,  and 
from  two  large  sconces  of  polished  brass  hanging  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room. 

The  hall  possessed,  at  the  moment  of  the  Cotint’*  en- 
trance, only  one  tenant ; of  whom  lie  couid  see  little 
more  than  that  he  was  dressed  iti  gray  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary kind.  His  hat  was  on,  and  differed  a good  deal  in 
shape  from  the  hat  and  cap  then  common  at  the  Court  of 
France;  being  tall  in  the  crown;  broad  in  tho  brim,  and 
decorated  by  a single  cock's  feather,  raising  itself  from 
the  button  on  the  right  side.  Large  uutanned  riding- 


boots  were  drawn  up  above  his  knees,  a light  sword  was 
by  his  side,  as  if  hs  felt  himself  in  perfect  security;  and 
he  wore  a falling  collar  of  lace  over  his  doublet,  instead 
of  the  ruff  which  was  ordinary  at  that  period.  The 
buttons  of  the  gray  suit  were  of  jet ; and  on  the  middle- 
finger  of  his  tight  hand,  was  a large  seal  ring,  of  appar- 
ently coarse  .manufacture.  He  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
farther  corners  of  the  table,  with  an  inkhom  before  him, 
and  a pen  in  his  hand,  busily  writing  on  a sheet  of 
coarse  paper,  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  the 
host ; so  that,  looking  at  him  as  he  sat,  one  might  very 
well  have  taken  him  for  some  public  notary  of  a neigh- 
bouring town,  in  not  the  best  practice  in  the  world.  . 
.....  He  was  a man  of  about  six  or  seven  and 
thirty  years  of  age  ; and,  as  he  now  stood  before  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  at  his  full  height,  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of 
that  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  he 
had  ever  beheld.  His  chest  was  at  once  broad  and  deep, 
his  limbs  muscular  and  long,  the  head  small,  the  flanks 
thin,  and  the  foot  and  hand  well-formed.  Every  indica- 
tion was  there  of  great  strength  and  great  activity  ; and 
the  countenance  also  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
figure — the  broad  high, forehead,  giving  that  idea  of  power- 
ful and  active  mind,  which  wc  are  all,  whether  physiog. 
nomists  or  not,  inclined,  by  nature,  to  see  in  the  expanse 
which  covers,  and  seems  to  represent  the  great  instru. 
meat  of  the  human  intellect.  He  wore  the  mustathio 
somewhat  long,  and  the  beard  pointed  but  small.  Tho 
eyes  were  large  and  fine,  the  eyebrows  strongly  marked  ; 
the  nose  was  beautifully  formed,  displaying  the  wide  ex- 
pansive nostril,  generally  reckoned  a sign  of  generous 
feelings ; and  there  was  a cut  upon  his  brow  scarcely 
healed,  and  a deep  scar  in  his  cheek  of  a more  remote 
date;  yet  they  did  not  detract  from  the  handsomeness  of 
the  countenance,  which,  notwithstanding  the  plainness 
of  his  dress  nnd  appearance,  was  peculiarly  striking  aud 
attractive.” 

This  is  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  as  he  first  appears  in 
the  scene. 

The  Comic  Almanac. 

The  most  exuberant  of  the  fancies  of  Cmickshank , 
and  bis  subtlest  humour,  are  displayed  in  this  his  pet 
commonplace-book.  How  much  of  true  fun  there  is 
even  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which  ornament  the  title- 
page  ! in  Pisces,  and  Scorpio , and  Virgo,  and  Libra. 
We  hare  formerly  suggested  that  a good  fireside  game 
for  children,  an  exercise  of  invention  and  fancy,  indeed, 
of  many  faculties,  might  be  found  in  guessing  in  what 
manner^Cruickshank  or  Hood  represented  any  particular 
scene  or  subject ; and  as  youngtings  are  taught  their 
alphabet  by  getting  the  gingerbread  letterto  eat  which 
they  hare  named  aright,  the  picture  or  the  book  might  in 
our  game  be  the  reward  of  ingenuity.  Nor  would  we 
cramp  genius  by  insisting  upon  a literally  exact  guess. 
The  juvenile  circle  might  often,  we  make  no  doubt,  hit 
upon  something  better  than  the  original  design ; more 
childlike  and  kindly  in  sentiment,  if  less  poignant  in 
humonr.  The  Lilliputian  or  microscopic  designs — wit 
in  a nut-shell — that  decorate  the  margins  of  the  pages, 
are  generally  more  to  our  taste  than  the  formal  plates. 
The  emkelishments  of  the  month  of  May,  for  example, 
are  choice  in  every  way.  They  refer  to  the  doings  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  previous 
benefit-peep  to  the  Editors.  The  Portrait  of  a President 
must  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr  Haydon.  April  is  devoted  to 
the  “ brothers  of  the  angle,”  as  they  may  be  found  hover- 
ing about  preserved  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  scheme  of  the  penny-postage  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Cruickshank.  He  has  unhappy 
letter-carriers,  letter-sorters,  and  letter-receivers,  bur- 
dened and  tortured  in  all  kind  of  ways.  We  hope  he 
may  not  frighten  humane  Tory  members  from  the  plan 
altogether.  Ths  abolition  of  the  Truck  System,  or  ths 
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emancipation  of  the  dogs  from  the  yoke  of  truck -drivers, 
is  cleverly  treated ; and  humour  made  the  handmaid  of 
humanity.  Lord  Lichfield,  ns  a man  of  letters,  is  the 
best  portrait  in  the  Almanac.  A very  clever  low-lifc- 
above.stuirs  story  runs  through  it — Barber  Car,  atul  Ihe 
culling  of  his  comb.  It  is  highly  amusing,  and  good- 
humouredly  inculcates  a sound  moral.  Among  the  follies 
of  1039,  hit  on  the  wing,  the  Eglinton  Tournament  is 
not  forgotten;  and  there  ate  some  very  fair  politicalsquibs, 
though  we  fear  Rigdum  Funnulos,  the  Editor,  is  sadly 
inclined  to  Toryism.  From  the  Annual  Register  of 
Occurrences , we  quote  a few  entries 

May  23. — Queen  Adelaide  returned  . 

This  good  Queen  comes  with  health  restored, 

Of  which  before  she  was  defaulter  : 

Did  sho  drink  stout  when  on  shipboard, 

Or  was  she  known  to  malt  at  Mailer  ? 

June  30 The  Sultan  of  Turkey  died  of  delirium 

tremens  ; the  Father  of  the  Faithful  going,  drunk,  to  the 
seventh  heaven  1 His  son — scion  of  the  same  die-nasty — 
ascended  the  throne  ; but  taught,  by  example,  not  to 
vine,  hid  his  grief  and  drowned  his  father's  cellars  in 
the  Bosphorus.  Shortly  after  thi*,  his  wholo  fleet  ab- 
stained from  Port — and  absconded  to  Mehemet  Ali. 

July  21. — Itogc  for  publishing  portraits  of  the  Queen 
— some  of  the  Lane  and  some  in  the  line-manner  : some 
done  by  Doo,  and  some  engraved  by  Cousins — not  by 
Cousin  George  or  Cousin  Albert — not  by  a l’rince  man, 
but  a man  of  Prints.  But  muzzytinto  seem*  the  favourite 
style. 

September  7 The  Secretary  of  War  dated  a letter 

from  Windsor  Castle,  mistaking  it  for  his  Home  Office. 
As  it  was,  it  was  only  a blunder ; but  he  might  as  well 
have  kissed  her  Majesty  by  mistake,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  a blunder-buss. 

September  12- — Poulett  Thomson  went  to  Canada,  in 
the  Pique  frigate ; and  many  people  were  much  piqued 
at  the  circumstance.  The  ejaculation  of  “ Shiver  my 
limbers  /"  became  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
great  wood-dealers  of  British  America. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  dogs  from  the  unnatural 
service  of  trucks,  iis  thus  remonstrated  against,  by 
those  having  vested^  interests  in  that  slavery  being  con- 
tinued. 

Well,  blow  me — here  ’a  a pretty  go ! 

They’ll  only  stop  at  ruination, 

And  biinging  all  our  trade  to  wo, 

For  labouring  in  our  just  wocation. 

Why  this  ere  act ’s  the  cruel’it  deed 
That  ever  was  devised  to  floor  us; 

Such  as  our  an? asters  ne’er  seed, 

Nor  yet  posterity  afore  us. 

Its  clean  agen  the  nat’ral  law 

Of  brute  beasts,  and  of  humane  kind  ; 

For  surely  dogs  was  made  to  draw. 

And  trucks  was  made  to  go  behind. 

And  we  was  made  to  sit  a-top, 

And  cut  away  in  all  our  glory  ; 

And  if  the  lazy  varmint  stop, 

To  tell  ’em  jist  another  story. 

But,  dash  my  wigs — this  pretty  set, 

With  hearts  as  hard  as  any  stone, 

Won’t  let  an  honest  feller  whet 
His  lawful  wengeance  on  his  own. 

No  longer  now  up  IJighgate  Road 
O’  Sunday  arternoons  1 gallop, 

With  all  the  brat*,  a tidy  load, 

And  p’rhaps  a neighbour’s  child  to  fill  up. 

At  Farringdon  and  Common  Garden 
I’m  fairly  laid  upou  the  shelf; 

My  only  chance,  to  cam  a farden, 

Is  truckling  to  the  truck  myself. 


But  we’ll  resist  this  horrid  plot, 

And  for  our  order  boldly  strive ; 

For  this  I know,  that  ours  are  not 
The  only  ill-used  dogs  alive. 

Let ’s  not  be  down  upon  our  luck, 

Nor  out  of  heart  at  our  condition  ; 

And  since  our  dogs  can’t  draw  a truck, 

At  least  we’ll  draw  up  a petition  ; 

And  lay  our  case  before  the  Commons, 

What  keeps  the  money  of  the  nation  : 

Perchance  we’ll  get,  like  other  rum  ’uns, 

An  equitable  compensation. 

From  the  adventures  of  the  Cox  family  we  detach  this 
episode,  which,  if  ludicrous,  is  far  from  being  unfair. 
Jemmy , be  it  premised,  is  Mrs  Cox.  Cox  himself  is  the 
narrator  of  the  family  fortunes.  Baron  Punter  is  a 
swindler,  belonging  to  a company  of  low  comedians,  on 
whom  Mrs  Jemmy  Cox,  in  love  with  nobility,  has  set 
her  heart  for  the  husband  of  her  daughter  Jcmimar-ann. 

About  this  time  my  Jeramybecame  one  of(the  Ladies- 
Patronesses  of  that  admirable  institution,  H The  Washer- 
woman's Orphans’  Home.”  Lady  de  Sudley  was  the  great 
projector  of  it ; and  the  manager  and  chaplain,  the  excellent 
and  Reverend  Sidney  Stopper.  Hi*  salary,  as  chaplain, 
and  that  of  Doctor  I.eitch,  the  physician,  (both  cousins 
of  her  Ladyship’s,)  drew  away  five  hundred  pounds  from 
the  six  subscribed  to  the  Charity  s and  Lady  de  Sudley 
thought  a file  at  Beulah  Spa,  with  the  nir  of  some  of  the 
foreign  princes  who  were  in  town  last  year,  might  bring 
a little  more  money  into  its  tteasury.  A tender  appeal 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  published  in  all  the 
papers : — 

APPEAL. 

BRITISH  WASHERWOMAN’S  ORPHANS’  HOME. 

The  “ Washerwoman’s  Orphans’  Home"  has  notv  been 
established  seven  years  : ami  the  good  which  it  has  ef- 
fected is,  it  may  he  confidently  stilted,  incalculable. 
Ninety-eight  orphan  children  of  washerwomen  have  been 
lodged  within  its  walls.  One  hundred  and  two  British 
washerwomen  have  been  relieved  when  in  the  last  state 
of  decay.  One  hundred  and  ninety-sight  thousand 
articles'!  of  male  and  female  dress  have  been  washed, 
mended,  buttoned,  ironed,  and  mangled,  in  the  establish- 
ment. And,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Baby-linbnof  that 
Hospital  will  be  confided  to  the  British  Washerwoman’s 
Home  1 

With  such  prospects  before  it,  is  it  not  sad,  is  it  not 
lamentable  to  think,  that  the  Patronesses  of  the  Society 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  applications  of  no  less 
than  three  thousand  bight  hundred  and  one  Bri- 
tish Washerwomen,  for  lack  of  means  for  their  sup- 
port ? Ladies  of  England ! Mothers  of  England  ! to 
you  we  nppeal.  Is  there  one  of  you  that  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  cry  in  behalf  of  these  deserving  members  of 
our  sex  ? 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Ladies-Patronesses  to 
give  a fete  at  Beulah  Spa,  on  Thursday,  July  25 ; which 
will  be  graced  with  the  first  foreign  and  native  talent, 
by  the  first  foreign  and  native  rank  ; and  where  they 
beg  for  the  attendance  of  every  washerwoman’s  friend. 

Her  Highness  the  Princess  of  Schloppenzollemecliwig- 
maringen,  the  Duke  of  Sacks-Tuhbingen,  His  Excellency 
Baron  Strumpff,  His  Excellency  Lootf-Allcc-Knnlee-Iiis- 
millah-Mohamed-Rushecd. Allah,  the  Persian  Ambassa- 
dor, Prince  Futtee-Jaw,  Envoy  from  the  King  of  Omle, 
Ills  Excellency  Don  Alonzo  Di  Cachachero-y-Fandango- 
y-Castaneto,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  Ravioli, 
from  Milan,  the  Envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Topinambo, 
and  a host  of  other  fashionables,  promised  to  honour  the 
festival : and  their  name*  made  a famous  shew  in  the 
bills.  Beside*  these,  we  had  the  celebrated  band  of 
Moscow-musiks,  the  seventy-seven  Transylvanian  trum- 
peters, and  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers;  with 
all  the  leading  artistes  of  London,  Paris,  the  Continent, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

1 leave  you  to  fancy  what  a splendid  triumph  for  the 
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British  Washerwoman's  Home  was  to  come  off  on  that 
day.  A beautiful  tent  was  erected,  in  which  the  Ladies- 
Patronesses  were  to  meet;  it  was  hung  round  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  skill  of  the  washerwomen's  orphans : 
ninety-six  of  whom  were  to  be  feasted  in  the  garden,  and 
waited  on  by  the  Lady-Patronesses. 

Well,  Jemmy  and  my  daughter,  Madame  de  Flicflac, 
myself,  the  Count,  Baron  Punter,  Tug,  and  Tagrag,  all 
went  down  in  the  chariot  and  barouchc-and-four,  quite 
eclipsing  poor  Lady  Kilblar.es  and  her  carriage-and- 
two. 

There  was  a fine  cold  collation,  to  which  the  friends 
of  the  Ladies- Patronesses  were  admitted;  after  which, 
my  ladies  and  their  beaux  were  stiolling  through  the 
walks;  Tagrng  and  the  Count  having  each  an  aim  of 
Jemmy  ; the  Baron  giving  an  arm  a-pirce  to  Madame 
and  Jemimarann.  Whilst  they  were  walking,  whom 
should  they  light  upon  but  poor  Orlando  Crump,  my 
successor  in  the  perfumery  and  bair-cutting. 

“ Orlando  I"  says  Jemimarann,  blushing  as  red  as  a 
label,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

“ Jemimar  !”  says  he,  holding  out  his,  and  turning 
as  white  as  pomatum. 

“ .Sir/”  says  Jemmy,  as  stately  as  a duchess. 

“ What  ! madam,"  says  poor  Crump,  “ dou’t  you  re- 
member your  shop- boy  ?" 

“ Dearest  mamma,  don’t  you  recollect  Orlando?”  whim- 
pers Jemimarann,  whose  hand  he  had  got  hold  of. 

“ Miss  Tuggeridge  Coxe,”  says  Jemmy,  “ l’ni  sur- 
prised of  you.  Hemetnber,  sir,  that  our  position  is  al- 
tered, and  oblige  me  by  no  more  familiarity." 

“ Insolent  fellow,”  says  the  Baron,  “ vat  ie  die  ca- 
naille ?" 

**  Canal  yourself,  Motinseer,’’  says  Orlando,  now  grown 
quite  furious  ; he  broke  away,  quite  indignant,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Jemimarann,  as  soon  ns  he  was 
goue,  began  to  look  very  pale  and  ill ; and  her  mamma, 
therefore,  took  her  to  a tent,  where  she  left  her  along 
with  Madame  Flicflac  and  the  Baron;  going  off  herself 
with  the  other  gentlemen,  in  order  to  join  us. 

It  appears  that  they  had  jioi  been  seated  very  long, 
when  Madame  Flicflac  suddenly  sprung  up,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy,  and  rushed  forward  to  a fiicnd  whom 
she  saw  pass. 

The  Baron  was  left  alone  with  Jemimarann  ; and, 
whether  it  was  the  champagne,  or  that  my  dear  girl 
looked  more  than  commonly  pretty,  1 don’t  know;  but 
Madame  Flicflac  had  not  been  gone  a minute,  when  the 
Baron  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  made  her  a regular  de- 
claration. 

Poor  Orlando  Crump  had  found  me  out  by  this  time, 
and  was  standing  by  tny  side,  listening,  as  melancholy  as 
possible,  to  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers,  who  were 
singing  the  celebrated  words  of  the  poet  Gothy  : — 

Ich  bui  ya  hupp  lily  lee,  du  bist  ya  hupp  lily  lee, 
Wir  sind  doch  hupp  lily  lee,  hupp  la  lily  lee. 

Chorus. 

Yodle-odle-odle-odle-odle-odle  hupp ! yodle-odle-aw-o-o-o. 

They  were  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  waist- 
coats, as  usual,  and  had  just  come  to  the  o-o-o  at  the  end 
of  the  chorus  of  the  forty-seventh  stanza,  when  Orlando 
started. 

“ That’s  a scream,”  says  he. 

“ Indeed  it  is,”  says  I ; “ and,  but  for  the  fashion  of 
the  thing,  a very  ugly  scream  too :"  when  I heard  an- 
other shrill  O ! as  I thought;  and  Orlundo  bolted  off, 
rying_ 

“ By  heavens,  it's  her  voice  !” 

“ Whose  voice  ?”  says  I. 

“ Come  and  see  the  row,”  says  Tag. 

And  off  we  went,  with  a considerable  number  of  people, 
who  saw  this  strange  move  on  his  part. 

We  came  to  the  tent,  and  there  we  found  my  poor 
Jemimarann  fainting ; her  mamma  holding  a smelling- 
bottle  ; the  Baron,  on  the  ground,  holding  a handker- 
chief to  his  bleeding  nose  ; and  Orlando  squaring  at  him, 
and  calling  on  him  to  fight,  if  he  dared. 

My  Jrminy  looked  at  Crump  very  fierce.  “ Take 
that  feller  awny,”  says  she  ; “ lie  has  insulted  a French 
nobleman,  aud  deserves  transportation  at  the  least." 


Poor  Orlando  was  carried  off. 

“ I’ve  no  patience  with  the  little  minx,”  says  Jemmy, 
giving  Jemimarann  a pinch.  “ She  might  be  a Baron’s 
lady ; and  she  screams  out  because  his  Excellency  did 
but  sqiierze  her  hand.” 

“ O mamma  ! mamma  !"  sobs  poor  Jemimarann,  " but 
he  was  t-t-tipsy.” 

“ T-t-tipsy!  and  the  more  shame  for  you,  you  hutsy, 
to  be  offended  with  a nobleman  who  does  not  know  what 
he  is  doing." 

The  Comic  Latin  Grammar  ; a New  and  Face- 
tious Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue  ; with 
numerous  illustrations . 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  richly  comic 
work,  text  and  plates,  that  (we  had  almost  said)  wc  have 
ever  seen.  If  the  illustrations  be  not  from  the  pencil  of 
Cruickshank,  they  are  fully  worthy  of  him.  The  merits 
of  the  Grammar  do  not  stop  here.  The  text  exceeds  the 
plates  in  wit,  fun,  and  exquisite  comicality;  while  positive 
utility  forms  the  substratum.  The  author  states  that  he 
oure  thought  of  adopting,  instead  of  the  above  title,  that 
of  “ Latin  in  Sport  made  Learning  in  Karnest.’’  He 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  assume  this  heading ; for  it  accu- 
rately describes  a work  which  might  tickle  the  veriest 
leaden  dunce,  and  beguile  him  into  a competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  grammar,  without  the  use  of  birch,  starv- 
ing, or  keeping  in,  solely  by  fun  and  laughter.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a complete  ideH  of  this  work, 
either  by  description  or  extract.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
known,  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed.  Works  in  the  same 
original  style  are  announced  by  the  anonymous  author, 
embracing  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  rather  an  Edu- 
cational Course ; but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  equal 
this.  The  very  boards  are  covered  with  exquisite  drol- 
leries. “ Non  invita  Minerva"  on  the  cover,  is  the  god- 
dess, in  her  ordinary  classic  costume,  yet  much  resem- 
bling a spinster  of  threescore,  led  off,  on  “ the  light  fan- 
tastic toe,”  by  the  Schoolmaster. 

On  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
some  parts  of  Geological  Science.  By  Dr 
Pye  Smith,  Divinity  Tutor  at  Homerton  Col- 
lege, &c.  &c- 

This  volume  forms  the  sixth  scries  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture.  It  cousists  of  eight  Discourses,  and  nu- 
merous illustrative  supplementary  notes,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  the  harmony  which  is  seen  to  exist 
between  Revelation  and  thediscovcriesofGeological  Science, 
when  this  vexed  question  is  dispassionately  reasoned.  The 
briefest  notice  of  the  leading  points  of  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy, would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits,  although 
it  were  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  a popular  mis- 
cellany; but  we  may  notice  that  the  works  of  the  leading 
writers,  and  also  the  more  obscure,  who  have  taken  the 
narrow  view  of  the  question,  are  separately  examined  and 
answered,  and  that  the  controversy  is  conducted  through- 
out with  Christian  temper  and  the  highest  courtesy.  The 
work  appears  to  us  as  admirable  in  judgment  and  learning 
as  in  temper;  and  although  it  should  raise  a little  evanes- 
cent ferment,  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  not  alone 
upon  the  question  on  which  it  bears,  but  also  on  others 
of  analogous  character. 

Thornton' 8 Chapters  on  the  Modern  History  of 
India. 

This  work  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  Report  or 
Letters  of  a well-informed  and  judicious  roan,  upon  the 
lending  events  in  the  history  of  India  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Instead  of  a general  aud  comprehensive 
view,  the  remarkable  events  art  discussed  one  by  one  ; 
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a Chapter  being  allotted  to  each,  save  the  Nepaul  War, 
•which,  troin  its  desultory  character  and  importance,  has 
obtained  greater  space  than  relatively  it  deserves.  By 
the  plan  adopted,  a clear  and  distinct  view  is  at  once 
obtained  of  the  leading  occurrences  on  which  the  rapid 
extension  and  consolidation  of  our  Indian  Empire  has 
turned ; and  also  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  it  is 
held.  The  account  of  the  Pin  lurries  opens  with  some 
sagacious  remarks  of  much  wider  application  than  the 
subject  matter.  The  Pindarries  are  the  banditti  or 
caterans  of  India.  Their  appellation  is  equivalent  to  the 
Irish  term  Tory,  or  plunderer.  “ A great  deal,”  says 
our  author,  “ of  very  excellent  wonder  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Pindarries ; 
there  seems,  however,  very  little  ground  for  any  very 
copious  display  of  such  a feeling,  and  a large  portion  of 
it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unusual  name  by 
which  these  adventurers  are  described.  Much  of  the 
wonder  commonly  exhibited  upon  Indian  subjects  may 
be  traced  to  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the  terms  used 
in  speaking  of  them.  Those  who  would  hear  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  without  any  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, imagine  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the 
character  of  the  persons  designated  Ilyots ; and  Durbar 
and  Mosnud  seem  to  indicate  something  far  more 
magnificent  than  is  expressed  by  our  humbler  mono- 
syllables court  and  throne.  Prom  the  same  cause,  the 
Pindarries  have,  in  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen,  acquired 
a grandeur  to  which  they  had  but  slender  claims.  They 
were,  in  truth,  except  ou  account  of  their  numbers,  a 
very  contemptible  set  of  miscreants.  Active  and  enter- 
prising almost  beyond  belief,  and  wicked  to  the  full 
measure  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  horror  could 
desire,  their  adventures  and  their  crimes  were  undig- 
nified by  any  of  those  nobler  characteristics  of  our  nature, 
which  have  sometimes  shed  a deceptive  glory  over  ac- 
tions of  great  atrocity,  and  averted  from  their  perpetrators 
the  penalty  of  unmitigated  disgust.  No  redeeming 
virtue  marked  the  character  of  the  Pindarrie.  Even 
animal  courage,  often  the  sole  ennobling  quality  of  his 
profession,  he  possessed  not.  The  Pindarries  marched,  or 
rather  darted,  upon  their  victims,  with  a rapidity  certainly 
never  equalled  byany  regular  force  ; but  unfortunately  for 
the  romantic  colouring  of  their  character,  they  manifested 
equal,  or  even  greater  alacrity  in  flight.  No  troops  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  displayed  such  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  running  away ; and  to  this,  their  strong 
point,  they  invariably  resorted  when  attacked.  They 
were  mean  and  cowardly  thieves,  engendered  by  a 
vicious  and  diseased  state  of  society.  To  suppress  them 
was  a duty  imperative  upon  the  British  Government,  and 
it  was  no  less  so  to  take  effectual  measures  to  guard 
against  a new  race  of  robbers  being  called  forth  in  their 
place.” 

Those  noted  leaders  among  the  Pindarries  who  have 
figured  in  European  eyes,  as  heroes,  arc  here  stripped  of 
gaudy  plumage,  and  shewn  in  their  true  characters. 
Perhaps  Mr  Thornton  judges  the  warlike,  and  also  the 
peaceful  races  of  India,  too  exclusively  by  the  European 
standard  of  courage  and  honour. 

The  Decameron  of  the  West. 

This  elegant  collection  of  tales  is,  we  imagine,  from 
the  pen  of  a lady,  as  all  the  stories  display  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  the  feminine  mind.  The  simple 
machinery  of  the  series  supposes  a group  of  emigrants 
from  the  border  country  of  Scotland,  and  from  Ireland 
and  England,  who  take  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  to  escape  the  effects  of  an  epidemic,  then  raging 
in  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  and  begin  to  tell  tales 
for  mutual  entertainment.  The  tales  are  nearly  all  of 
Fatherland ; to  which  they  are  sent  home  by  Arthur 
Sinclair,  the  young  Scotsman  who  had  planned  this 
pleasant  mode  of  filling  up  tedious  hours  of  idleness,  and 
beguiling  the  time.  Sufficieut  space  is  allowed  to  each 
story  to  permit  the  reader’s  sympathies  to  be  fairly  called 
forth,  and  the  characters  to  be  developed  in  dialogue 
and  incident.  Though  the  actors  are  generally  connected 
with  Scotland,  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  other  coun- 
tries— amid  the  gorgeous  landscapes  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, or  in  the  plains  aud  sierras,  and  amid  the  fallen 
grandeur  of  the  Moorish  cities  of  Spain.  Gravity  aud 
gaiety  take  their  turn,  though  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
collection  is  pensive,  if  uot  positively  sombre.  There  is 
even  a little  gratuitous  suffering — misery,  which  assured* 
ly  may  lie  in  the  way  of  real  life,  but  which  one  could, 
for  that  very  reason,  spare  in  a book.  All  the  stories 
are  engaging,  from  the  air  of  unstudied  simplicity  which 
pervades  them,  and  from  their  vraisemb'ance.  One 
charming  story  of  tried  true  love  and  constancy,  “ The 
Cave  of  the  Mountain  Side,”  refers  to  the  period  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters ; though  the  person- 
ages are  of  higher  rank  than  the  Martyrs  of  that  age 
were  usually  found.  “ The  Lost  Manuscript,”  though  of 
a less  ambitious  cast,  will  be  a favourite  story  with  many. 
It  is  a page  faiily  transcribed,  from  one  of  the  pleasantest 
portions  of  the  book  of  daily  life.  “ The  Decameron  of 
the  West”  appears  in  Edinburgh,  another  recommenda- 
tion to  northern  readers,  as  good  works  of  entertainment 
are  become  rarer  among  us  than  they  have  been. 

The  Sons  of  the  Soil,  a Poem. 

By  Mrs  Kllis. 

We  merely  announce  the  publication  of  this  poem. 
Having  glanced  into  it,  we  perceive  that  it  is,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
author,  entitled  to  more  attention  than  the  period  at 
which  it  has  reached  us,  admits  of  in  the  passing  month. 

The  Rock. 

“ The  Rock”  here  meant  is  that  of  Gibraltar,  which  is 
presented  to  the  public,  decorated  and  illustrated  with 
legends,  tales,  songs,  music,  and  drawings,  in  an  elegant 
quarto  volume  of  the  “ Annual  genus,”  and  dedicated  to 
the  Queen.  The  literary  portion  of  this  table-book  is  the 
production  of  Major  Hort,  of  the  ttlst  regiment:  the 
drawings,  taken  on  the  spot,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lacey,  of  the  4(ith  foot ; the  plates  are  in  the  new 
style  of  tinted  lithograph  ; they  are  spirited,  and  full  of 
character.  The  blending  of  music,  song,  romance,  and, 
pictured  in  a harmonious  and  attractive  whole,  gives  the 
work  a claim  upon  the  admirers  of  the  arts  and  of  ele- 
gant literature.  To  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  original 
melodies  the  following  lines  are  wedded.  Wc  give  them 
as  a small  specimen  of  the  work,  which  would  deserve 
praise,  were  it  only  as  a proof  that  in  these  ‘’piping 
times  of  peace,”  British  officers  fill  up  their  hours  of  lei. 
sure  with  elegant  and  refining  studies,  as  well  as  useful 
aud  solid  pursuits : — 

THE  BROKEN  1IEAUT. 

Think  you  though  my  step  be  light, 

And  all  around  me  fair  and  bright, 

And  joyous  though  my  words  may  flow, 

Think  you  grief  1 cannot  know  ? 

Oh  ! many  an  aching  bosom  ’a  nigh, 

And  oft  a smile  may  check  R sigh  ; 

Though  looks  with  youth  and  beauty  beam, 
Dazzling  as  a fairy  dream,  j 
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Think  you  that  amid  the  press 
Of  laughter,  joy,  and  loveliness. 

Care  can  never  wield  its  sway, 

Chasing  happiness  away  ? 

Oh  ! the  fairest  cheek  may  glow, 

Smiles  may  gild  the  festive  show  ; 

But  they  who  take  the  foremost  part 
In  mirth,  oft  veil  a broken  heart. 

Campbell's  British  India.  Pp.  596.  With  nu. 
merous  Plates,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  work.  The 
author  who  has  lived  in  various  parts  of  India  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  is  a missionary,  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  specific  object  is  to  report  upon 
the  decline  of  Hindooism,  and  the  progress  of  Christian, 
ity.  This  almost  necessarily  includes  a view  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India.  The  au- 
thor regrets  that,  after  so  much  of  India  has  been  oc- 
cupied by.the  British  for  half  a century,  so  little  should 
be  generally  known  of  the  internal  condition  of  that 
country,  and  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been 
paid  by  its  conquerors  to  the  political,  the  commercial, 
and,  above  all,  the  religious  interests  of  India.  He 
hopes  his  work  may  have  some  effect  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  subject,  and  in 
this  hope  he  wrote.  The  work  contains  a complete  histo- 
rical view  of  Indian  missions.  Mr  Campbell  is  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  Goveniment  in  India. 
It  not  only,  he  thinks,  winks  at,  but  openly  counte- 
nances idolatry.  “ Men,  nominally  Christians,  are 
called  upon  to  salute  and  present  arms  in  honour  of 
Baal”— “ Christians  are  required  to  do  homage  to  an 
idol.” 

The  Eglinton  Tournament  and  Gentleman  un- 
masked. By  Peter  Buchan. 

The  late  tournament  has  been  seized  by  Mr  Buchan  to 
give  the  excited  public  a history  of  the  origin  of  chivalry, 
and  a treatise  on  good  breeding.  But,  besides  this,  its 
proper  business,  the  work  gives  a taste  of  many  things— of 
poetry,  criticism,  manners,  and  what  not,  and  a little 
personal  history,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
King  James  VI.  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  are  conjured 
up  from  the  shades  to  discuss  many  knotty  points — Sir 
David,  holding  his  old  station  of  instructor  to  the 
King.  Altogether,  Mr  Buchan’s  book  forms  an  entertain- 
ing and  agreeable  olio. 

Gift-Books. 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  permanently  valuable 
of  the  gift-books  of  the  present  year,  is  the  Messrs 
Fishers'  “ Illustrations  of  the  Islands  and  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.”  The  drawings  are  from  nature,  and 
taken  by  different  military  gentlemen.  The  army  now 
supplies  our  best  draftsmen.  A few  are  drawn  by  travel- 
lers. The  subjects  are  striking,  and  the  engravings  fairly 
executed.  Some  of  the  plates  are  indeed  first-rate  in  their 
own  style.  The  letter-press  descriptions  are  written  by 
the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  who,  in  this  classical  and  lovely 
region,  has  had  ample  scope  for  his  pen.  The  volume 
altogether  is  a handsome  table-book,  and,  with  its  elegaut 
binding  and  thirty. two  plates,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
cheapness  of  this  age  of  large  sales  and  small  profits. 
This  is  but  Volume  I.,  yet  it  is  in  itself  a complete  work. 

The  Cheap  Almanacs. 

These  are  a fry — a host.  We  can  only  recommend  to 
the  almanac-makers  and  publishers  of  England  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  Messrs  Oliver  & Boyd  of  this  city,  who 
are  entitled  to  a patent  for  almanac  concoction. 


Records  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Part  XT. 

This  portion  of  a work,  peculiarly  interesting  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  brings 
down  the  Records  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  crusading  clergy,  who  are  going  about 
the  country  at  present,  might  refresh  their  orations 
against  Popery,  with  the  fulminations  of  the  Venerable 
Axsembliesof  those  days ; but,  unfortunately,  our  spiritual 
fathers  made  little  distinction  between  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy in  their  denunciations  ; and  now,  clergymen,  under 
the  regimen  of  the  Prelates,  are  the  most  active  coadju- 
tors of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  onset  against  the  Catholics. 
The  Kirk  exercised  large  inquisitorial  powers  in  those 
happy  days.  In  the  index  to  the  unprinted  Acts  of  As- 
sembly, we  find  such  entries  as  the  following  s — “ Meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  [of  Assembly]  from  severall  pro- 
vinces, to  try  the  blasphemies  and  insolences  of  the  Army, 
now  forth  in  the  late  Engagement  against  England.” 
(<  Concerning  insolences  and  blasphemies  of  the  souldiers 
to  the  Commission  for  pnblick  affairs.”  “ Remit,  to  the 
Presbyterie  of  Edinburgh  concerning  the  Service-books 
and  Idolatrous  monuments,  now  lying  in  the  high-School 
yaid.”  “Concerning  the  Qurcre  from  the  Presbyterie  of 
Edinburgh,  touching  the  marriage  of  a young  gentlewo- 
man minor  without  the  consent  of  her  tutors.”  “ Vi- 
sitation of  Dunce  for  tryall  of  that  murther  committed  in 
the  Lord  Mordingtons  house.”  “ Act  for  conference  with 
the  Lady  Mordington.”  In  short,  the  Kirk  iutermeddled 
in  every  one’s  private  affairs,  and  dispensed  law,  at  least, 
as  freely  as  Gospel.  There  are  several  Acts  noticed,  ap- 
pointing Ministers  to  the  Army  sent  into  England,  and 
also  acts  for  holding  conferences  about  witches. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

The  Pictorial  Greece, 

The  embellished  work  of  Dr  Wordsworth,  is  brought  to 
a close  by  the  publication  of  Parts  XI.  and  XII.  in  one. 
The  strength  of  this  work  does  not  lie  in  the  wood  en- 
gravings, though  they  arc  numerous  and  closely  connected 
with  it — real  illustrationsof  Grecian  scenery,  costume,  art, 
and  antiquity — but  in  its  learning,  accuracy,  and  elegant 
classicality.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  the 
“ Pictorial  Greece”  a lively  interest  and  permaneut  value. 

Pictorial  Shakspere. 

The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream , that  unique  among 
Shakespere’s  Dramas,  forms  Part  XIII.  of  the  “ Picto- 
rial Shakespere.”  The  illustrations  of  this  Part  are  pe- 
culiarly chaste  and  elegant.  The  artist  has  never  for- 
gotten that  Athens  is  the  scene  of  the  play.  Many  of  the 
embellishments  are  indeed  taken  directly  from  the  an- 
tique. The  low-life  and  comic  sketches,  are  cleverly  done ; 
though  we  could  have  wished  for  a truer  Puck.  Who  can 
ever  forget  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  Sir  Joshua’s  ? The 
Puck  of  this  Part  is  at  one  timo  too  gross  and  material, 
and  at  another  too  bairnlt/ , to  use  an  expressive  Scottish 
word. 

Varrell’s  British  Birds.  Part  XV. 

A good  many  species  are  disposed  of  in  this  number. 
The  woodcuts  of  the  birds  and  their  nests  arc  as  lively  and 
pretty  as  ever,  though  one  must  be  forgiven  for  not  like- 
ing  the  inciseres  half  so  well  ns  the  Warblers.  The 
woodj)eckert  the  cuckoo,  and  a beautiful  specimen  of  the 
delicate  common-creeper,  embellish  the  Part ; with  the 
“ tiny  wren,”  which  modem  Ornithologists  have  seen  fit 
to  remove  from  its  old  situation  among  the  singing-birds 
— though  it  cannot  be  banished  from  its  old  place  in  tho 
affections  and  associations  of  its  humau  neighbours. 
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ENGLAND. 

The  Queen’s  marriage,  the  Chartist  riots,  and  the 
judgment  obtained  by  Stockpile  against  Hansard,  have 
been  the  means  of  calling  Parliament  together  a fortnight 
sooner  than  usual,  and  it  is  announced  that  it  is  to  meet 
on  the  lCth  of  January.  The  provision,  it  is  suspected, 
which  will  be  proposed  for  Prince  Albert  is  £'100,000  a- 
year — one  half  more  than  enough;  but,  whatever  the 
amount  is,  we  hope  that  care  will  be  taken  that  it  shall 
be  spent  within  the  country,  and  that  it  shall  entirely 
cease  If,  like  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  become 
permanently  resident  abroad.  There  is  everywhere 
observablo  an  electioneering  bustle.  The  election  clubs 
are  undergoing  a renovation,  and  ate  looking  out  for  fit 
candidates  where  vacancies  are  expected.  It  is  not  im- 
probable  that  the  Whigs  Will  take  advantage  of  the 
temporary  eclat  the  Queen’s  marriage  will  give  them  to 
dissolve  Parliament ; for  the  probability  is,  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  session,  their  popularity  will  be  at  a still 
lower  ebb  than  it  is  at  present.  No  one,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  expects  any  good  measure  from  the  ensuing 
session.  The  old  questions  of  tbe  Ballot;  the  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliament ; the  extension  of  the  Suffrage; 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws ; the  abolition  of  Church 
Rates ; and  so  on,  will  be  again  mooted,  and  again 
thrown  out  by  great  majorities,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  aristocracy.  The  division 
yet  existing  between  the  middle  class  and  the  operatives, 
enables  the  aristocracy,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
treat  such  questions  with  contempt.  They  never  yielded, 
and  never  will  yield,  to  anything  but  fear.  Wc  do  no1, 
indeed,  anticipate  any  important  reform  to  be  carried  for 
some  years,  except,  perhaps,  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe 
occasions,  as  is  more  than  probable,  a change  of  Govern- 
ment in  France,  and  the  establishment  of  a Republic  in 
that  country.  If  that  event  occur,  our  aristocracy  will 
be  all  civility ; and  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  measures  which  are  now  impracticable,  than 
there  was  in  carrying  Catholic  Emancipation,  after  it 
was  found  that  the  army  could  not  be  relied  on.  Mean- 
while, it  is  well  to  agitate,  and  to  confute,  as  they  are 
brought  forward,  the  fallacies  and  falsehoods  of  the  ene- 
mies of  good  Government.  We  expect  some  good  from 
the  verdict  in  the  Stockdale  case.  It  will  tend,  we  hope, 
to  a change  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  has  so  often  been 
attempted  in  vain.  This  law  must  either  be  altered,  or 
the  printing  of  Parliamentary  papers  for  publication 
must  be  given  up.  As  to  punishing  the  judges,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  verdict  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages shew  us  in  what  estimation  the  House  of  Commons 
is  held  by  a London  jury;  for  nothing  prevented  them 
giving  nominal  damages,  which  would  have  met  the 
justice  of  the  case,  had  they  not  wished  to  shew  their 
contempt  of  the  so-called  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
The  farce  of  the  trial  of  the  Chartists  is  to  take  place  on 
the  31st  December.  As  they  are  not  to  be  tried  by  their 
peers,  but  by  juries  of  the  class  they  hare  alarmed,  there 
is  little  doubt  wbat  the  verdicts  will  be.  Whether  the 
offence  amounts  to  high  treason  may  well  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  maintained,  by  many,  that  it  was  onl  y a riot. 
This  questson  seems,  however,  to  be  decided  against  them 
by  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Considering  the  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  thousands  are  out 
of  employment,  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  and  the  well-founded  discontents  of  the 
operatives,  from  other  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
wbat  result  the  spring  may  bring  forth.  There  appears 
to  be  no  intention,  on  the  partof  the  Ministry,  to  make  any 
attempt  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  or  to  remove  the 
cause  of  these  discontents.  The  only  remedy  which  it 
seems  intended  to  apply  is  force — more  soldiers,  more  po- 
licemen, and  to  establish  a military  despotism  in  Britain. 

The  Starvation  Laws We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 

vigorous  effort  is  making  in  the  middle  and  west  of  Eng- 
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land  for  a repeal  of  these  laws,  and  that  the  working 
classes  are  joining  the  middle  class  In  this  effort.  Tbe 
operatives  at  Sheffield  were  the  first  who  had  the  senso  to 
see  the  vital  importance  of  this  question  to  their  interests, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  delayed,  till  Universal  Suffrage 
be  obtained,  without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  country. 
The  working  men  of  Manchester  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample : 300  mechanics  at  Bolton  gave  a dinner  to  Mr 
Paultou,  the  able  anti-Corn-Law  lecturer ; and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  ere  long,  the  masses  will  be  completely  roused 
to  agitate  for  the  Starvation  Laws’  repeal.  A dinner,  at 
which  3,000  persom  are  expected  to  be  present,  is  to  be 
given  at  Manchester,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to 
which  all  the  Liberal  Members  are  invited,  to  witness  the 
general  feeling  on  this  subject.  Great  meetings  are  also 
announced  to  be  held  at  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  some  of  the  influential  Conservatives,  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  matters  are  assuming,  are  not  indisposed  to 
allow  a review  of  the  existing  system  of  Corn-Laws.  But 
great  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  gel  a fixed  duty  im- 
posed, which  may  press  more  severely  than  the  present 
law.  Unconditional  repeal  should  be  insisted  for,  as 
well  as  the  free  importation  of  animal  food.  The  present 
period  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  an  attack  on  the  mo- 
nopolists ; for,  while  the  price  of  provisions  is  unusually 
high,  the  greatest  distress  prevails  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  If  the  present  opportunity  be  lost,  another  so 
favourable  may  not  occur  for  several  years.  The  Tory 
doctrine,  that  wages  rise  with  the  price  of  coni,  and  fall 
as  it  falls,  is  at  length  seen,  by  the  most  ignorant,  to  be 
a complete  fallacy;  for,  while  corn  has  risen,  since  1836, 
100  per  cent.,  wages  have,  in  most  instances,  not  risen  at 
all,  and,  in  the  most  favourable  ciscs,  not  above  20  or  30 
per  cent.  In  many  parts  of  England,  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  not  more  than  7s.  or  8s.  a -week ; and  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  n man  to  maintain  himself  and  family 
on  such  a sum.  The  landlords  ulways  hold  up  the  hap- 
piness of  agricultural  labourers ; but  the  truth  is,  that 
they  are  of  all  men  the  worst  paid.  Very  few  of  them, 
indeed,  earn  more  thau  0s.  a-week  ; while  mechanics 
seldom  get  less  thau  10s.,  and  many  as  much  as  20s.  or 
24s. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Kirk  ix  Dakokr. — The  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  has,  by  h majority  of  121  to  9,  sus- 
pended seven  clergymen,  out  of  a presbytery  of  eleven,  for 
obeying  tbe  law  of  the  laud  ; and  has  given  very  distinct 
intimation  that,  if  they  continue  to  obey  that  law,  they 
will  be  deposed  from  the  ministry.  The  first  practical 
result  of  this  judgment  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
four  obedient  sons  of  the  Church  ; for,  without  any  ad- 
dition to  their  stipends,  they  will  have  to  perforin  the 
duties  of  eleven,  instead  of  four,  parishes;  while  the 
seven,  who  have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  land,  will  pocket 
their  pay  for  doing  nothing.  The  Court  of  Session,  on 
the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Dariot, 
interdicted  the  exercise  of  the  Veto  Act ; so  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  tribunals  are  in  direct  collision. 
The  clergy  ate  talking  very  big  about  applying  to  superi- 
or powers ; but  what  measure  can  they  propose  as  a re- 
medy for  the  state  into  which  they  have  brought  matters, 
but  the  abolition  of  patrouage  ? and  what  reception  is  such 
a measure  likely  to  meet  with  iu  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
The  clergy  are  proceeding  as  if  we  were  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  some  few  changes 
have  taken  place  in  society  within  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  denominations  has  wonderfully  declined.  They 
forget  that  the  Pope  does  not  now  venture  upon  excom- 
municating whole  kingdoms,  nor  attempts  to  compel 
sovereign  princes  to  hold  his  stirrup.  They  also  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  lower  people 
on  whose  ignorance  and  superstition  was  based  theirpower, 
hare  entirely  left  the  Establishment,  and  that  all  their 
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attempts  to  bring  them  back  by  building  churches  and 
by  tree  scats  have  failed.  Unless  the  clergy  are  resolved  to 
uproot  the  Establishment,  it  is  full  time  that  they  should 
now  stop  in  their  insane  career.  They  have  no  means 
of  contending  with  the  Courts  of  Law.  These  Courts 
can  not  only  issue  decrees,  but  they  can  enforce  them ; 
first  by  messengers-at-arms,  then  by  the  ponte  coinitatus, 
and,  finally,  if  necessary,  by  the  army.  And  they  will, 
at  the  same  time,  punish,  by  tine  and  imprisonment,  all 
who  resist  the  execution  of  their  judgments.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  might  have  been  borne  formerly,  when 
the  People  sympathized  with  those  whom  they  considered 
persecuted ; but  there  is  no  such  feeling  in  existence 
now;  and  any  clergyman  who  brings  himself  within  the 
reach  of  the  law,  will  be  laughed  at  for  his  trouble.  Any 
one  who  was  present  when  the  clergymen  were  repri- 
manded by  the  Lord  President,  must  have  observed  that 
there  was  no  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  clergy  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  What  have  the  clergy  to  oppose 
to  the  posse  comitatus  and  the  army  ? Nothing.  ‘Even 
the  old  weapon  of  excommunication,  once  so  powerful, 
has  fallen  from  their  hands.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  clergy  should  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  laity,  after 
the  admonitions  they,  a year  or  two  ago,  poured  out  so 
copiously  as  to  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate and  the  powers  that  be,  when  the  Annuity-Tax  was 
in  danger.  How  can  they  expect  that  tax  now  to  be 
paid  ? The  Kirk  is  unquestionably  in  danger,  and 
in  imminent  danger ; and  that  danger  has  been  entirely 
the  work  of  her  own  members,  in  their  vain  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  whole  patronage  of  the  country,  under  the 
pretence  of  giving  the  free  choice  of  the  clergymen  to  the 
People.  The  real  object  was,  to  give  the  Presbyteries  the 
p rtronage  ; for  it  was  openly  avowed  that  they  should  have 
the  right,  not  merely  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  presentee  as  a minister  generally,  but  of  his  fitness  for 
the  puiticular  parish  ; so  that,  although  both  the  patron 
and  the  parishioners  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a presentee, 
and  the  presbytery  could  not  deny  that  he  was  duly 
qualified,  they  still  retained  the  right  of  rejecting  him. 
\Vc  are  glad  that  this  scheme  has  been  defeated.  The 
only  course  the  supporters  of  the  Veto  Act  can  take  with 
honour  is  to  secede  from  the  Church.  If  they  abandon 
the  manses  and  stipends,  they  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
( otirts  of  Law ; but,  as  long  as  they  retain  them,  they 
must  obey  the  law  like  other  good  subjects,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  those  who  transgress  it. 

In  a course  of  sermons  now  deliveringon  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  Kirk,  the  great  topic  insisted  on  has 
been,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  collision  between  the 
Church  and  Slate;  that  the  one  should  confine  itself  to 
ecclesiastical  the  other  to  civil  matters,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  the  one  asserting  a supremacy  over  the  other. 
This  is  assuming  a most  extraordinary  degree  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  a matter  is  ecclesiastical  or  civil  ? If  any  one 
thinks  that  such  a question  cannot  arise,  we  beg  to  inform 
them  that,  in  former  times,  the  clergy  usurped  the  great 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Civil  Courts  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  ecclesiastical.  For  example,  they  con- 
stituted themselves  judges  as  to  the  constitution  of  mar- 
riage, because  it  was  one  of  (he  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
Church  ; its  dissolution  by  divorce,  because  it  resulted 
from  a violation  of  that  rite;  legitimacy,  as  being  de- 
pendent on  the  question  of  mmriage ; the  management  of 
the  succession  of  persons  deceased  ; questions  of  scandal, 
as  rendering  the  party  subject  to  Church  censure ; and,  at 
last,  questions  of  civil  debt  in  which  an  oath  intervened, 
because  an  oath  was  coustraed  into  u religious  transac- 
tion with  the  Deity.  To  talk  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
juiisdictions  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
is  an  absurdity  : one  or  other  must  be  supreme  ; and  if 
the  clergy  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
they,  aud  not  the  State,  arc  our  rulers. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Court  of  Session  has 
interdicted  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  being  carried 
into  effect. 

The  Foubpekhy  Postage. — Sufficient  experience 
has  alteady  been  obtained  to  shew  that  the  fourpenny 


postage  is  impracticable.  The  increase  of  letters  in  Lon- 
don appears  to  have  been  only  fifty  per  cent.;  and  in  no 
plsce,  of  which  we  have  seen  an  account,  has  it  been 
double  ; while  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  has  been  so 
great,  that  the  Post  Office  revenue  has  been  diminished 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  years,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Post  Office  has  never  exceeded,  aud  seldom  reach- 
ed, one  million  and  a-lialf;  hut,  in  London  the  deficiency 
has  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  £450  a-day,  or 
£104,250  a-year  ; about  one-ninth  of  the  entire  revenue. 
At  Glasgow,  the  diminution  of  receipts  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  £200  a-week;  and  everywhere  the  result  appears 
to  he  the  same.  It  was  distinctly  proved,  before  the  com- 
mittee on  postage,  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  im- 
mense numbers  of  letters  were  carried,  either  free  from 
postage,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  each  ; and  the  four- 
penny  postage  cannot  be  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the 
numerous  modes  that  have  hitherto  been  resorted  to  for 
evading  postage.  Besides,  the  charge  being  made  by 
weight  alone,  affords  a strong  temptation  to  evade  the 
fourpenny  postage.  Two  sheets  of  thin  letter-paper,  such 
as  is  commonly  used,  and  two  wafers,  do  not  weigh  200 
grains,  which  is  nearly  nineteen  grains  under  the  half 
ounce,  so  that,  by  enclosing  one  letter  within  another, 
and  desiring  the  party  who  receives  the  exterior  letter  to 
put  thnt  enclosed  in  the  penny  post,  threepence  is  saved. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
postage,  needs  not  to  he  informed  that  the  saving  of  fourpence 
or  threepence  must  cause  an  evasion  of  postage  to  a very- 
great  degree.  If  any  device  could  have  been  fallen  on  to 
discredit  cheap  postage,  the  fourpenny  postage  is  the  most 
effectual.  But  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  has  not 
one  of  the  features  of  Mr  Hill's  plan.  It  does  not  abo- 
lish franking,  by  which  the  revenue  sustains  a great  loss. 
By  not  enforcing  forepayment,  the  keeping  of  an  infinity 
of  accounts  is  rendeted  necessary,  and  the  letter  carriers 
are  detained  waiting  for  postage  in  the  precise  degree  in 
which  letters  increase— that  is,  at  least  a half  longer  than 
usual,  and,  while  the  diminution  of  charge  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  great  increase  of  correspondence  through 
the  Post  Office,  a means  of  evading  the  postage,  by  en- 
closing one  letter  within  another,  is  for  the  first  time 
afforded.  It  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
bulky  commodities,  a higher  import  duty  than  twenty 
per  cent,  cannot  be  levied,  and  that  smugglers  will  deliver 
small  articles  of  value  in  London  for  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
Continental  price.  How  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  that, 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  without  either  custom- 
house officers  or  coast  guatds  to  prevent  it,  a duty  of  300 
per  cent,  can  be  levied  onjthe  carriage  of  an  article  so 
easily  transported  as  a letter?  We  hope  that  the  Ministry 
will  redeem  their  pledge,  aud  establish  the  penny  postage 
without  further  delay. 

Law  Reform — Notwithstanding  the  late  very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  fees  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  we  do  not  ob»etve  that  the  business  is  at  all  in- 
creasing; hut,  on  the  contrary,  we  arc  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  still  failing  off.  This  is  a point,  how- 
ever, which  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  the 
Annual  Repot  t,  by  the  Lord  President,  is  laid  before 
Parliament.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  toobsnve 
that  the  indefatigable  Member  for  Greenock  is  not  losing 
sight  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has,  for  so  many  years, 
dedicated  a great  part  of  his  time  and  attention — viz., 
the  simplification  of  lesial  procedure,  and  a diminution  of 
expense  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  We  believe 
that,  for  the  recent  reforms  which  hnve  been  made  in  that 
department,  we  are,  in  a great  measure,  indebted  to  Mr 
Wallace  ; for,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  It  was  his  per- 
severing efforts  that  forced  the  Ministry  to  appoint  the 
Law  Commission ; and,  although  much  less  benefit  has 
been  detived  from  its  labours  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, still  no  one,  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
our  Courts,  will  say  that  its  labours  have  been  in  vain. 
We  are  quite  awatc  of  the  expense  it  has  cost  the  coun- 
try ; but  any  unfortunate  litigant  who  has  had  to  try,  at 
his  own  expense,  a point  of  form — for  example,  whether 
one  or  two  witnesses  must  be  present  when  an  inhibition 
ig  served— will  feel  thankful  lor  what  has  been  done.  We 
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have  no  room  to  give,  nor  is  it  nece.aary.to  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  to  state,  at  length,  the  motions  of  which 
the  Member  for  Law  Reform  and  for  Greenock,  has  given 
notice ; but  we  may  observe  that  he  is  to  move  for  a Select 
Committee  to  inquire— 1.  As  to  thecxpi-dinicy  of  extend- 
ing Circuits  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
although  thirteen  in  number,  hold  Circuit  Courts  in  nine 
towns  uuly  in  all  Scotland.  2.  As  to  the  expediency  of 
Circuits  being  made  by  a certain  number  of  the  Thirty 
nearly  Sinecure  Stipendiary  County  Judges,  unhappily 
still  inflicted  on  Scotland.  3.  As  to  the  present  practice 
in  Police,  and  similar  summary  convictions  for  small 
offences.  4.  As  to  the  piesent  procedure  in  Criminal 
cases  before  the  Court  of  Justiciaty  and  Sheriff  Courts. 
5.  Into  the  dilatory,  expensive,  and  highly  defective 
manner  of  conducting  Jury  Trials  in  Civil  cases  in  Scot, 
land.  6.  Into  the  forms  of  conducting  Jury  Trial  in 
Criminal  cases,  both  before  the  Suptrme  and  County 
Courts,  with  a view  to  adopt  similar  satisfactory  forms  in 
trying  Civil  suits  with  the  aid  of  a Jury.  We  shall  re- 
mark on  these  Resolutions,  seriatim — 1.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  number.  2.  We 
totally  disagree,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Sheuffs-Depute  are  completely  unfit  for  any  such 
duty.  The  destruction  of  thu  office  of  Sheriff- Depute  is 
an  object  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  Re- 
former, whether  of  the  Law  or  of  Government.  It  has 
corrupted  and  will  corrupt  the  whole  Bar,  so  long  as  the 
office  exists,  and  it  it  one  of  the  greatest  possible  impe- 
diments to  guod  government  in  Scotland.  3.  and  4.  Not 
aware  of  any  grievance  that  more  frequent  circuits 
would  not  amend.  5.  The  dilatoriness  of  Jury  Trials 
arises  chiefly  from  the  vacations  of  the  Court,  and  from 
the  conduct  of  the  litigants  themselves.  Counsel,  by  a 
very  absurd  but  unifoim  practice  in  Scotland,  are  al- 
ways paid  before  hand,  though  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  guess,  with  any  precision,  what  is  proper  payment  for 
work  such  as  that  of  a lawyer,  till  it  is  actually  per- 
formed. From  the  terror  of  the  parties  and  their  agents, 
of  trial  by  Jury,  the  exertions  expected  from  counsel, 
and,  consequently,  the  payments  made  to  them,  have 
been  much  greater  than  was  at  all  necessary.  The 
litigants,  however,  very  generally,  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  keep  their  agents  in  funds  to  discharge 
the  fees  of  counsel  and  of  the  Court,  priming,  See. ; and 
the  agent  is  often  unable  and  often  unwilling,  not  only  to 
give  his  own  labour  on  credit,  which  he  hardly  ever 
grudges,  but  to  advance  large  sums  on  a case  for  a party 
who  may  very  possibly  be  defending  it  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  delay.  In  all  law  suits  this  is  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  delay : hut  it  is  evidently  beyond  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  remedy  it.  0.  Having  at  full 
length,  in  this  Magazinr,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the 
obloquy  it  would  occasion  to  tts,  expressed  our  opinion 
that  Jury  Trial  is  a remnant  of  barbarism,  and  a nui- 
sance, we  do  not  approve  of  its  extension.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  judges  aud  lawyers  iu  the  Supreme 
Court  are  uot  qualified  for  so  summary  an  adjudication 
of  the  complicated  questions  which  arise  in  civil  suits  as 
the  peremptory  decision  of  a case  at  one  s.tting  by  a 
jury  enforces.  We  think  that  our  practice  in  this  matter 
has  gone  from  otie  extreme  to  another.  The  old 
proof  by  commission,  wheie  all  the  evidence  was  re- 
duced to  writing,  was  intolerable,  for  reasons  we  have 
often  explained  ; and  the  bringing  the  witness  into  court, 
to  be  seen  aud  examined  by  those  who  are  to  decidt  the 
question,  is  an  undoubted  improvement  t but  we  see  no 
benefit  of  taking  twelve  or  fifteen  tradesmen,  who  know 
nothing  of  law,  or  the  most  obvious  rules  of  evidence, 
away  from  their  own  business,  aud  bringing  them  into 
Court  nlong  with  the  witnesses.  In  almost  every  case 
which  has  occuried,  since  the  institution  of  the  Jury 
Court  in  1815,  the  jury  hare  merely  affii  med  the  opinion 
of  the  judge:  in  one  they  decided  by  lot.  In  London, 
great  assistance  is  often  obtained  by  the  judge  from  the 
practical  experience  of  the  jury ; for  example,  in  cases 
where  the  usage  of  merchants  is  a matter  to  be  inquired 
into  ; but  such  assistance  is  very  seldom  indeed  got  from 
a Scottish  jury.  It  appears  to  us,  from  the  aspect  of  our 
juries,  that  the  qualification  U too  low  : but,  if  it  wen 


raised,  it  would  probably  become  too  severe  a burden  on 
those  qualified.  We  believe  we  express  an  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  con- 
tinues as  unpopular  as  ever,  and  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
utter  dread  of  litigants.  We  have,  in  former  numbers, 
explained  how  all  the  benefits  of  examining  a witness  in 
open  court  could  be  obtained  without  its  defects.  Another 
of  the  questions  which  the  Member  for  Greenock  is  to 
bring  before  Parliament  is,  the  Office  of  Lord  Advocate, 
and  the  necessity  of  separating  that  officu  from  political 
power  and  influence.  Such  a separation  was  long  and 
powerfully  advocated  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  while 
the  Whigs  were  out  of  office;  but  since  they  have  got 
hold  of  the  loaves  aud  fishes,  they  appear  to  think  that 
the  office  work*  uncommonly  well.  “ The  Government 
without  patrouage,”  we  will  assure  Mr  Wallace,  will 
never  agree  to  prevent  their  Loid  Advocate  from  being 
the  “ dispensing  medium  and  actual  depository  of  exten- 
sive official  and  political  patronage.”  When  the  Whigs 
are  turned  out  of  office,  an  event  which  we  are  iucJiued 
to  think  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer  than  the 
Tories  expect,  the  Member  for  Greenock  may  resume  his 
attempts  to  leform  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  At  pre- 
sent, as  he  well  knows,  both  sections  of  the  aristocracy 
will  join  against  him. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  continues 
to  increase  ; and  it  is  more  severe  at  present  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  Numerous  bankruptcies,  to  a large 
amount,  have  taken  place  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
dee, and  the  other  manufacturing  towns.  The  seques- 
trations in  Scotland  still  average  one  a-day ; and,  between 
the  2Uth  August  aud  20th  December,  the  number 
awarded  was  92.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  organs  of  the  party  in  power,  to  maintain  that  the 
country  is  in  a piosperotis  state;  but  this  is  no  longer 
possible  ; and  the  truth  must  at  last  be  told.  The  Leeds 
Mercury , for  example,  states: — *‘  We  should  delude  our 
readers  if  we  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  this  winter  will  not  be  universally  bad. 
It  will  bn  so  : every  department  will  suffer.  The  great 
cotton  district  is  iu  great  distress;  the  great  woollen  dis- 
trict is  not  much  better.  The  cutlery  of  Sheffield;  the 
lace  and  stocking  manufacturers  of  Nottiagham  ; the 
hosiers  of  Leicester  and  Derby  ; the  hardware  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  ; the  potters 
of  Staffordshire  ; the  cotton  apinnsrs  and  weavers  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley;  the  lineu  weavers  of  Dundee; 
and  the  great  tiading  communities  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle— are  all  labouring  under  a 
stagnation,  which  will  destroy  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
leave  scores  of  thousands  of  workmen  without  woik  or 
bread.”  At  Leicester,  the  country  trade  is  flatter  than 
it  was;  and,  it  is  feared,  will  become  still  worse.  Great 
numbers  of  frame-work  kuitters  are  out  of  work.  At 
Bolton,  there  are  at  present  1053  empty  houses,  and  51 
shops  untenanted  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  ; 
and  £3000  per  week  less  paid  in  wages.  As  a very 
necessary  and  very  proper  consequence,  the  poor  rates  are 
just  double  what  they  were  this  lime  twelvemonths. 
Yet  this  is  a period  when  the  manufacturers,  according  to 
the  Corn-Law  advocates,  ought  to  be  in  a most  prosper- 
ous state  ; for  the  farmers  are  getting  what  they  admit  to 
be  a remunerating  price  for  their  grain;  and  sheep  and 
tattle  never  sold  better.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
price  of  food  was  scarcely  a half  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  when  nothing  was  heard  of,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  but  agricultural  distress,  the  utmost 
activity  prevailed  in  our  manufactures.  It  appears  to  be 
a very  doubtlul  matter  how  far  high  prices  are  advanta- 
geous to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  themselves.  How, 
indeed,  can  a man,  who  has  only  eight  shillings  a-week  to 
support  himself  and  family,  afford  to  expend  any  money 
on  clothes,  wlteu  bread  is  twopence-fartltiug  a pound  ? 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  a large  quantity  of 
grain,  in  the  high  districts,  both  In  England  and  Scot- 
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land,  still  remained  in  the  field* ; and,  even  in  the  low 
country,  the  beans  were  not  all  got  in.  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  a great  proportion  of  the  bean  land, 
even  in  the  best  districts,  has  not  been  cropped  with 
wheat ; and  as  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  lias,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  weather, 
been  much  lets  than  usual,  it  is  already  certain  that  a 
deficiency  in  that  important  crop  must  take  place  next 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  the  farmers  are 


grumbling,  ns  usual,  and  several  landlords  'have  given 
abatements  from  their  rents  of  10  to  20  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering that  there  has  never  been  anything  but  com- 
plaints of  agricultural  distress  since  1313,  when  the  re- 
strictive system  came  fully  into  operation,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  farmers  whether  a change 
might  not  be  advaqtngeous  to  them,  as  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  to  every  other  class,  except  those  landowners 
whose  estates  are  deeply  mortgaged. 


CASE  OF  JOHN  THOROGOOD. 

TitE  case  of  John  Thorogood,  who  has  suffered  a long  and  severe  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  pay  Chnrch-rates, 
is  so  well  known  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  that  we  should  not  hare  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it, 
in  any  shape,  save  for  the  lukewarmness,  if  not  hostility,  displayed  by  n portion  of  the  Dissenters,  from  whom 
greater  consistency  with  their  professed  principles  might  ham  been  expected.  Yet  wc  cannot  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Dissenters,  who  support  those  organs  in  which  disapprobation,  and  even  sneering  and  uncharitable  rtv 
marks,  have  been  put  forth  in  relation  to  John  Thorogood’s  imprisonment,  can  participate  in  seutiments  so  un- 
becoming those  who  profess  to  value  religious  liberty — the  most  unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience — above  every  hu- 
man good  that  is  secured  by  civil  government.  If  they  do»  they  have  either  forgotten,  or  have  yet  to  learn,  the  first 
elements  of  their  creed  ns  Dissenters.  Where,  to-day,  would  those  sueerers  have  been,  had  there  not  arisen  strong- 
hearted  men,  ready  to  dare  and  to  suffer  all  for  conscience’  sake — who  incurred  cruel  imprisonments,  banishments, 
fines,  stripes,  maiming,  and  mutilation,  for  what  the  sueerers,  and  trimmers,  and  submitters  to  expediency,  among 
their  brethren,  must  have  considered  very  trifling  matters;  not  much  different  from  the  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-year  which  John  Thorogood  refuses  to  pay,  because  he  conceives  that  the  demand  made  on  his  purse  involves 
iniquity  and  injustice,  and  that  he,  ns  a conscientious  man,  ought  to  resist  it  so  far  as  he  has  the  power?  His  cour- 
age and  resolution  rebuke  the  slackness  of  some  of  his  time-serving  brethren  of  Dissent ; men  at  ease  in  Zion, 
who  neither  relish  the  inconvenience  nor  the  reproach  attending  passive  resistance  for  conscience’  sake — and  hence 
an  animosity,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  whatever,  save  for  the  attempts  made  to  impugn,  sneer  away,  or 
throw  suspicion  upon,  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  such  men  as  John  Thorogood,  by  those  who  are  neither 
thorough-good,  nor  thorough  anything. 

The  trifle  which  John  Hampden  was  called  upon,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King,  to  pay  of  ship-money,  was, 
to  a man  of  his  estate,  an  infinitely  smaller  sum  than  the  five  and  sixpence  demanded  by  the  Church  from  John 
Thorogood  the  Dissenter ; yet  Hampden  was  foolish  enough  to  resist,  to  his  great  personal  loss  and  incon- 
venience ; for  which  folly,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  bis  friends  and  neighbours — Patriots  too — sneered 
at  him,  and  perhaps  hinted  that  there  roust  be  somo  selfish  motive,  or  some  vainglory  at  boitom- 
Hampden  resisted,  because  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  securities  of  civil  liberty,  were  attempted  to 
be  violated ; John  Thorogood,  Mr  Child6  of  Bungay,  Mr  Russell  of  Edinburgh,  and  every  man  acting  in  the  manly 
way  that  they  have  done,  plead  the  higher  justification,  that  they  resist  the  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  written 
on  their  conscience  ; and  rather  submit  to  wrong,  and  lengthened  and  severe  imprisonment,  than  yield  what  they  con. 
sider  a sinful  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  priests  of  a Church  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  If  John 
Thorogood  be  wrong  in  the  course  which  he  has  taken  to  resist  a grievous  injustice,  and  bring  the  question  to  a speedy 
issue,  what  do  the  descendants  of  the  Noncomformists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  now  think  of  those  of  their  respective 
sects,  who  were  guilty  of  similar  imprudences,  of  which,  however,  in  enlarged  religious  freedom,  and  the  greater  security 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  ate  leaping  the  benefit  ? There  were,  no  doubt,  Mr  Faint-hearts  nnd  Mr  Plausible*  in 
the  times  of  Bunyan  and  George  Fox,  among  the  professing  Baptists  nnd  Quakers,  that  greatly  blamed  their  self-willed 
friends  for  running  their  necks  into  the  noose,  when  a moderate  degree  of  compliance  would  have  exempted  them  from 
persecution.  How  the  frieuds  and  neighbours  of  l)c  Foe  must  have  condemned  and  sneered  at  his  folly  in  incurring  the 
pillory,  which  he  might  have  escaped  if  lie  had  only  kept  his  opinions  to  himself!  We  rejoice  in  men  of  the  temper 
and  stern  motives  of  John  Thorogood,  and  in  every  instance  of  resolute  but  peaceful  resistance  to  injustice  nnd  op. 
pression.  This  is  the  spirit  which  will  ultimately  relieve  the  Dissenters  of  their  burdens;  and,  without  this,  they 
need  look  to  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  Governments.  We  believe  that  the  large  and  animated  meetings  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  arc  evidence  that,  however  it  may  fare  with  a section  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  the 
Dissenting  body  feel  warm  sympathy  with  John  Thorogood.  To  the  lukewarm  Dissenters,  we  beg  to  cite  a few 
words,  from  a letter  lately  addressed  by  a Churchman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hinton 
Chapter-House,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Patriot: — 

“ I address  a word  to  Dissenters.  I would  say,  that  nothing  gratifies  the  High  Churchman  more  than  to  sec  a 
timid  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  in  any  question  in  which  their  principles  arc  involved.  He  rejoices  to 
see  a man  silent,  and  shrinking  from  the  post  of  danger,  lest  he  should  be  called  a political  Dissenter,  the  ally  o/ 
Papists  and  Sociuians,  the  companion  of  Radicals  and  Infidels.” 
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“ Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty : and  he  went  np  to  him,  (and,  l>chd]d,  he  sat  on  tho  top 
of  an  hill ;)  and  ho  spake  unto  him — Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  said.  Come  down.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said 
to  the  captain  of  fifty — If  1 he  a man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty 
And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." — II.  Kings,  chap,  i.,  verses  D,  10. 


TnESR  things  are  an  allegory: — The  King  is 
the  Tory  party  of  Great  Britain  in  Church  and 
State;  the  captain  of  fifty  and  his  fifty  are  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords,  de- 
claring the  law  of  Patronage  ; the  man  of  God  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland ; the  liill-top  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Non- Intrusion ; and  the  fire  from  hea- 
ven is  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  That 
fervid  60ul  scorched  the  Bishop’s  Church  in 
olden  times,  and  burnt  to  cinders  its  costly  furni- 
ture of  Popish  mummery  and  priestly  pretence  : 
clerical  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  piety  restored.  For  all  this, 
religion  was  much  the  better  : but  there  still  re- 
mained one  offence,,  and  not  a small  one ; the 
Erastian  usurpations  of  Popish  and  Episcopal 
times  were  too  strong  to  be  shaken ; and  the 
keys  of  the  Church,  which,  of  divine  right,  be- 
long to  the  Church  itself,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  ugly  heathen  door-keeper,  commonly  called 
the  lay-patron. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  first  popular,  then 
sacerdotal,  then  secular.  It  is  now  striving  to 
recover  its  pristine  purity,  and  become  popular 
again  ; but  as  lay-patronage  is  and  was  the  great 
instrument  of  its  secularization,  so  it  cannot  ad- 
vance a single  step  in  the  path  of  regeneration, 
without  throwing  off  this  encumbrance,  or,  at 
least,  rendering  it  nugatory.  Hence  the  great 
watchword  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day 
must  be — Independence  of  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  from  extraneous  secular  influences ; for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  decent  and  plausible 
phrases  that  Church-Toryism  will  use,  the  people 
that  have  no  right  to  choose  their  own  gover- 
nors, and  the  Church  that  has  no  right  to  choose 
her  own  pastors,  are  Slaves. 

Many  persons  are  afraid  of  the  uprising  of  the 
spirit  of  Church-independence  in  these  times, 
and  seem  to  think  that  a revival  of  zeal  for  po- 
pular privileges  in  the  Church  is  only  a delicate 
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synonyme  for  the  revival  of  clerical  bigotry  and 
priestly  intolerance.  But  ecclesiastical  history 
shews  plainly  that  the  clergy  were  the  most  in- 
tolerant when  the  people  had  no  share  in  the 
administration  of  Church  matters.  To  the  same 
date  belongs  patronage — a cold,  stony  crystalli- 
zation, (for  the  spirit  is  evaporated,)  bequeathed 
to  us  from  those  times  when  the  soul  of  human 
activity  had  a body  with  only  two  hands,  the 
baron  and  the  priest ; but  now  we  are  Briareus  : 
there  is  a people,  and  the  people  must  have  their 
rights. 

Tho  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
declared  manfully,  that  they  will  no  longer 
submit  to  have  spiritual  pastors  thrust  upon  the 
Church,  by  an  extraneous  secular  despotism. 
Here  the  true  popular  spirit  of  Presbytery  is  re- 
vealed ; and  we  see  plainly  the  difference  be- 
tween a Phillpotts  and  a Chalmers.  Though  we 
may  not  (like  a certain  orator)  have  “ a quarrel 
with  Episcopacy  altogether  ;”  yet,  as  genuine 
Scotsmen,  we  are  entitled  to  have  a quarrel  with 
the  secular  habits  and  the  sacerdotal  despotism 
which  have  always  characterised  it;  and  we  are 
entitled  to  rejoice,  and  publicly  to  profess  our 
exultation,  in  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  it  is  in  its  constitution  essentially 
republican,  and  originated  out  of  a strong  and 
general  popular  movement,  so  it  lives  only  in 
the  people ; and  with  popular  sympathy,  and 
by  popular  influence,  it  must  stand  or  fall.  We 
are  entitled,  also,  to  say,  that  the  present  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Scotland  (whatever 
blundering  and  trickery  may  be  in  the  details) 
is,  in  principle,  natural,  healthy,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony,  as  well  with  the  philosophical 
idea  as  with  the  historical  developement  of  Pres- 
byterianism ; and  we  speak  the  language  which 
every  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  feels 
compelled  to  adopt,  when  we  say  to  the  great 
ringleadersand  agitators  in  ecclesiastical  changes, 
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— Go  on  and  prosper;  for,  so  long- as  you  wrestle 
for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  supremacy  either  of  the 
Pope  or  of  King  Ilcnry  will  be  restored.  And 
remember  that  you  have  a battle  to  fight  that 
mere  words,  and  synodical  babblement,  and 
solemn  declarations  of  abstract  principles,  will 
notwin.  The  Assembly  of  1736  declared  tbe 
principle  of  Non-Intrusion  : but  how  did  they 
act  ? They  tied  a golden  collar  about  their  neck, 
and  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  chained. 
Beware  of  the  golden  collar  ! for  that  hue  has  a 
glamour  in  it  that  blinds  even  sainted  eyes.  If 
you  wish  to  be  virtuous,  dare  the  deeds  of  virtue. 
The  hero's  crown  was  never  won  by  quibbling. 

We  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  first 
popular,  then  sacerdotal,  then  secular.  This  is 
a historical  proposition  ; and  on  the  clear  per- 
ception of  its  historic  reality,  the  merits  of  po- 
pular election  in  the  Church,  and  the  demerits  of 
lay-patronage,  in  a great  measure,  depend.  To 
set  forth  the  principal  moments  of  this  histori- 
cal reality,  shall,  accordingly,  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  following  remarks.  We  may  allow 
ourselves,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  a 
single  theoretical  question — Can  any  natural 
and  obvious  rensons  be  given  why  the  Church  of 
Christ,  like  any  other  society  instituted  for  a 
responsible  and  peculiar  purpose,  should  not 
elect  its  own  office-bearers? — for  the  on  it*  pro- 
bandi,  here,  as  the  lawyers  say,  plainly  lies  with 
those  who  support  patronage.  In  every  such 
case,  the  presumption  is  against  extraneous 
government.  Literary  societies,  academies  of 
the  fine  arts,  political  conventions,  mechanics’ 
institutions,  masonic  brotherhoods,  all  them- 
selves elect  themselves,  and  why  not  the  Church  ? 
Let  us  rather  say,  the  Church  a fortiori ; be- 
cause the  Church  is  the  most  peculiar  and  singu- 
lar association  that  is  to  be  found  among  men  ; 
it  is  altogether  unique  and  stii  generix,  independ- 
ent of  human  authority,  isolated  from  the  com- 
mon secular  relations ; spiritual,  as  opposed  to 
temporal ; in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world. 
And  if  the  Church  be  collectively,  in  its  mem- 
bers, the  Church  of  God,  is  it  not  a strange 
thing  to  say  that  the  head  of  this  spiritual  body 
shall  be  of  human  institution  ; and  that  a bishop, 
like  a king,  shall,  in  St  Peter’s  phrase,  be  eevd- 
po/'t/vtj  kticic,  the  mere  ordinance  or  creature  of 
Wan  ? Surely,  when  two  things  so  distinct  are 
attempted  to  be  confounded,  no  healthy  amalga- 
mation can  take  place:  but  we  shall  have  either  a 
mere  mechanical  invention,  destitute  of  vitality 
and  organization ; or  a chemical  action  will  ensue, 
which  shall  decompose  both  elements,  and,  where 
milk  and  honey  were,  leave  gall  and  vinegar.  Is 
there  not  a danger  that  the  Churchman,  being 
secularized,  will  make  every  sermon  a political 
pamphlet ; and  that  the  State,  identifying  itself 
with  the  Church,  will  fill  the  Statute  Book  with  , 
laws  bearing  to  be  municipal,  but  which  are,  in 
fact,  ecclesiastical  excommunications  against  all 
its  subjects,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  connected 
with  the  Church  ? These  doubts  theory  suggests  ; 
—how  prophetically  history  exhibits, 


That  the  Christian  Church  was  a voluntary 
church  originally,  no  one  denies:  that  it  re- 
mained voluntary  during  the  first  three  hundred 
years  of  its  birth,  infancy,  and  lusty  youth,  is 
equally  clear.  But  when  we  assert  that  the 
Church  was  originally  and  essentially  popular , 
we  enter  at  once  upon  debateable  ground  ; and  a 
whole  host  of  mitred  dignitaries,  from  Bancroft 
(1.588)  down  to  Hook  and  7 *uxey,  (1839,)  take 
the  field  against  our  intolerable  heresy.  Never- 
theless, we  speak  a fact  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  that  ecclesiastical  history  testifies,  that 
church  government  was  first  Congregational,  then 
Presbyterian,  then  Episcopal,  then  Metropolitan, 
then  Papistical.  That  the  Christian  hierarchy 
was  not  constituted  by  Christ  ns  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  grew  up  gra- 
dually, by  the  necessary  and  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  searching  erudition,  and  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophy of  Planck  and  Neander  have  arrived.* 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  German  spectacles 
to  inspect  this  matter.  A man  merely  requires 
a little  common  sense,  and  freedom  from  sect- 
arian prejudice,  to  see  how  the  case  stands.  So 
long  as  a man  is  thinking  mainly  and  habitually 
of  his  own  sect,  and  the  canonization  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, there  is,  of  course,  no  hope  that  things 
will  be  seen  in  their  natural  relations.  If  it  he 
a principle  of  your  Church,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  duly  transmitted  only  through  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  church  dignitaries,  of  a supe- 
rior rank,  called  bishops,  as  electricity  passes 
only  through  proper  conductors,  you  will  not 
want  scraps  of  evidence,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  to  dress  out  your  orthodoxy.  But 
if  you  are  not  sworn  to  a sect — an  open  hearted, 
honest  Christian,  rejoicing  in  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Gospel — you  will  bethink  yourself  calmly, 
that,  as  an  ingenious  pleader  makes  the  best 
speech  when  there  is  least  direct  proof,  (there 
being  more  room  for  conjecture,)  so  an  advo- 
cate of  the  divine  right  of  any  particular  Church 
hierarchy  can  always  be  the  more  consistent 
in  his  theory  the  less  opportunity  church  his- 
tory affords  of  proving  its  inconsistency.  Be- 
cause it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  we  certainly  know,  he  straightway 
assumes  its  absolute  certainty  ; and  in  this  way 
the  Apostolical  succession  of  Henry  Exeter 
excellently  proved,  and  also  the  supremacy  of 
tbe  Pope.  Truly  this  age  hath  not  been  enter- 
tained with  a more  venerable  bubble  than  that  of 
Apostoucity — O wie  beseliget  tins  Jifenschen  ein 

■ Planck  in  his  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Gesells* 
chaft's,  Verfassung  Hanover,  1803;  and  Ncandcr,  in  m* 
Church  History,  vol.i.  The  Apottulical  comment*™**  ° 
his  English  tnuislatorarr  amusing  enough.  This  * 
little  wag-tail  plashes  with  “ damnable  iteration;  ®u 
the  pious  German  pours  himself  calmly  forth  in  * 1 ™ 
stream  of  Christian  Catholicity,  to  the  complete  swamp- 
ing of  the  English  bishops  and  all  Christian  f)eroa*r.r- 
We  may  remaik,  generally,  that  the  German  wn‘tr’ 
seizes  an  the  great  living  organizing  idea  ol  Chri»ti»nl,>> 
while  the  Euglishmau  is  only  anxious  to  magnify  1 
privileges  and  exalt  the  mystic  importance  of  .the  a***1, 
dotal  caste. 
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gVucklicherWahn  ! How  Rolemn, how  dignified,  how 
godly  grand  does  a learned  prelate  not  show,  when 
setting  forth  these  things  ! And  yet  what  is  it? 
The  Practiceof  thennte-Gregorian  orante-Nicene 
Fathers.  Suppose  it  were  the  practice  of  the 
apostles.  Do  the  apostles  lay  down,  as  an  im- 
perative rule,  everything  that  they  mention  inci- 
dentally as  a practice  ? The  apostles  gave  or- 
dination by  laying  on  of  hands.  Well ; they 
borrowed  this  custom,  like  many  others,  from  the 
Jews, and  used  it, like  sensiblemen,withoutthink- 
ing  whether  it  was  bad  or  good.  But  they  did 
not  say  that,  if  you  please,  you  may  not  ordain  by 
giving  the  Presbyter  a Bible,  as  Basine  is  taken 
by  delivery  of  earth  and  stone.  A symbolical 
ceremony  of  this  kind  is  all  very  well  as  a sym- 
bolical ceremony,  (though,  with  advancing  civil- 
ization, it  is  apt  to  become  ludicrous  :)  but  when 
you  make  mystery  and  magic  of  it,  you  make 
yourself  a trifler;  and  the  sign  which  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  reverence,  becomes  the 
practical  caricature  of  the  thing  signified.*  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  complete  body  of  the 
English  hierarchy  could  be  demonstrated  ver- 
batim et  literatim  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  we 
are  not  advanced  a single  step  in  the  proof  of 
its  apostolic  sanction.  The  necessity  of  those 
times  might  demand  an  oligarchical  government 
for  the  Church  ; the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  (ns  we  verily  believe  it  does)  may  demand 
a Republican  or  popular  government.  Surely  it 
is  the  sheerest  puerility  of  intellect  to  seek  for 
any  philosophical  or  religious  necessity,  in  adven- 
titious and  ephemeral  matters  of  this  kind.  But 
Oxford  is,  and  has  been,  the  nursing  mother  of 
all  church  superstitions ; and,  after  Froude,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  any  ghost  of  a sickly 
idea  that,  out  of  those  musty  and  monastic 
shades,  (not  the  less  silly  because  mantled  in 
much  Greek,)  may  wander  forth  (’ovag  r,/tte>o 
pavroy)  into  the  broad  light  of  substantial  day. 

Apostolical  succession  is,  in  no  sense,  of  divine 
right ; not  in  an  extraordinary  sense,  because 
to  no  direct  apostolical  institution  can  Episco- 
pal monopoly  be  traced — and  because  apostolic 
practice  in  such  a matter  (if  it  could  be  proved) 
is  very  different  from  apostolic  law  ; not  in  an 
ordinary  jense,  because  Reason  and  the  Light  of 
Nature  utterly  scout  the  idea.  Popular  election, 
however,  is  of  divine  right, t both  by  the  law  of 


* On  this  subject,  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  is  very 
sensible.  “ Other  ceremonies  than  the  public  approbation 
of  the  people,  and  declaration  of  the  chief  minister,  that 
the  person  there  presented  is  appointed  to  serve  the  Church, 
we  cannot  approve : for  albeit  the  apostles  used  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  yet  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  using 
of  the  ceremony  we  judge  not  necessary.” — C.  iv.  4,  3. 

■j*  Quaeritur  an  pern  s ecclesiam  aut  solos  ecclesiasticos 
sit  elrctio  et  vocatio  ministrorum?  Affinnatur,  idqne  jure 
divixo. — Gisbert  Voet.  Folit.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  Part  I. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

If  the  observations  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  concerning 
divine  right,  in  the  introduction  to  his  able  pamphlet, 
refer  only  to  Presbytery  as  a form  of  church  government 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  by  divine  sanction,  as  o|  posed 
to  Episcopacy,  we  agree  with  him ; but  if  he  also  means 
to  strike  against  popular  election,  we  prefer  to  follow  the 
Dutch  doctor. 


Nature,  which  declares  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment inherent  in  every  separate  and  independent 
society ; and  by  apostolic  and  ante-Nicene  prac- 
tice— if  such  practice  could  confer  it.  The  Eng- 
lish Apostolicals  and  Episcopalian  exclusives 
pretend  to  deny  this  practice  ; but  a cloud 
of  witnesses  is  ready  to  contradict  them.  Of 
these  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  a few. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  in  the  apostolic  age,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  few  documents  that  re- 
main, one  thing  is  certain : Christ  did  not  se- 
parate any  caste  of  priests  for  the  service  of 
his  Church,  or  endow  any  class  of  its  ordin- 
ary ministers  with  mystical  and  monopolizing 
gifts  of  grace  ; but  the  Christian  Church,  in 
the  New  Testament,  means  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  9aints. 
The  mission  of  the  apostles  was  not  an  epis- 
copizing  of  geographical  dioceses,  (or  parallelo. 
grams,  as  Dr  Chalmers  phrased  it,)  but  a co- 
denization of  human  hearts.  It  was  not  lawful 
for  any  of  the  first  Christians  to  call  his  brother 
lord  ; and  he  who  aspired  to  be  greatest  among 
them,  was  ordered  to  make  himself  least.  This 
the  Pope  knew  well,  and  therefore  he  always 
styled  himself  “servtis  servorum under  words 
of  the  profoundest  humility,  after  the  true  sanc- 
timonious fashion,  concealing  thoughts  of  the 
most  aspiring  ambition.  But  the  “ servus  servo- 
rum"  had  a meaning  in  the  apostolic  times  ; and, 
therefore,  St  Paul,  even  with  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  never  endeavours  to  lord  it  over  the 
consciences  of  the  brethren,  (as  our  modern 
bishops  do,)  with  a statutory  orthodoxy;  hut 
he  addresses  them  freely  and  familiarly — 
“ I speak  ns  unto  wise  men  ; judge  ye  what  I 
say !"  And  as  to  a caste  of  priests,  or  a separate 
order  of  clergy,  whose  services  were  considered 
indispensable  to  the  idea  of  Christianity,  we  see 
no  trace  of  such  a thing  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  apostles,  on  the  contrary,  seem  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  brethren  that,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  there  is  neither  king  nor  priest,  but  all 
are  king's  and  priests  unto  God  ; and  presbyters, 
evangelists,  and  other  teachers  and  rulers  of  the 
Church,  are  ordered  to  be  respected,  not  because 
hands  had  been  laid  on  them,  or  because  they 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
but  because  of  their  labour  in  the  Lord,  and 
their  abundance  in  good  works.  There  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  office  of  teaching  or  of 
ruling  the  Church,  in  apostolic  times,  was  con- 
fined to  any  particular  order  of  men.  The 
clergy,  in  our  modern  sense,  with  all  their  dis- 
tinguishing rights,  and  distinguishing  prejudices, 
did  not  exist,  could  not  exist,  in  those  days. 
Clergy  then  (x?.r,g oi,  1 Pet.  v.  3)  was  synonymous 
with  Church,  (txxXjjtf/a,)  and  meant  people.  The 
Fathers  themselves  admit  this  ; and  when  we  con- 
sider .what  strange  conceits  of  sacerdotal  im- 
portance began  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  the 
clergy  even  before  the  d;tys  of  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian,  we  shall  see  the  value  of  this  testimony. 
Hilary  (quoted  by  Neander)  says — “ Primum 
omnes  doeebant  et  omnes  baptizabant ; ut  cres- 
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ceret  plebs  et  multiplicaretur, omnibus  inter  initia 
concessum  est  \it  cvangelizarent  et  baptizarent, 
et  Scripturas  exponerent.”  Tertullian  says  the 
same  thing,  De  Baptism  : I.,  c.  81 ; and  Planck 
shews  clearly  that  the  tremendous  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, with  which  the  Pope  enacted  such 
magnificent  tragedies,  was  originally  exacted  by 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  a Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  by  them  pronounced.*  These  things 
being  so,  it  will  appear  only  rational  that  the 
election  of  its  own  office-bearers  should,  from 
the  beginning,  have  been  recognised  as  a right 
inherent  in  the  Church,  congregation,  or  brother- 
hood of  the  faithful.  So  it  appears  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Acts  of  theApostles,(c.vi.,) 
touching  the  election  of  deacons : — “ Then  the 
twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto 
them,  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Where- 
fore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men 
of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  say- 
ing pleased  the  whole  multitude  : and  they  chose 
Stephen,  a man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor, 
and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  a prose- 
lyte of  Antioch  ; whom  they  set  before  the  apos- 
tles : and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them.”  If  this  is  not  popular  elec- 
tion, and  by  divine  right  too,  (so  far  ns  di- 
vine right  can  be  by  apostolical  practice,)  we 
know  not  what  is.  The  people  ('7>.r,0 o;)  choose, 
(f£*Xf£a»ro,)  and  the  apostles  confirm  their  choice 
by  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  The  sub- 
stantial right  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
the  mere  form  of  confirmation  is  exercised  by  the 
apostles.  And  this,  too,  in  the  election  of  mere 
deacons!  “ Episcopus  facit  diaconos,”  was  the 
maxim  of  later  days,  (Cyprian,  ep.  45  ;)  and  in 
later  days  still.  King  Henry’s  bishops  told  him 
that  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  by  his  own  kingly  right, 
might  make  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  and 
all  together.  But  the  bishops  now  say  that  no  man 
can  make  a priest  but  a bishop ; and,  after  he  is 
made,  by  their  mystical  rite  of  ordination,  they 
send  him  abroad  into  the  world  to  sneak  into 
some  snug  rectory,  by  venting  bitter  bile  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  please  the  prelates,  and 
turning  smooth  words  to  the  taste  of  the  secular 
powers  that  be,  to  please  the  patrons.  Now,  it 
is  a curious  fact,  which  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  primitive  Church  knows,  that 
the  word  which  we  translate  ordination,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  “ election  by  universal 
suffrage.”+  Xsigorovtifft;  bears  its  own  lineage 

• Gesellschaft’s  Verfassung,  vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

+ The  passage  in  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles,  xiT.  23 — 
“ And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  (or  priests) 
in  every  church,”  should  have  been  translated  voted. 
Whether  King  James’  episcopal  censorship  had  any  influ- 
ence here,  and  our  excellent  translators  followed  the  old 
church  phraseology,  ‘•asking  no  questions  for  conscience’ 
k sake,”  were  hard  to  say.  It  is  notable  enough  that,  in 
2 Cor.  viii.  19,  they  translate  the  samr  word  “ chosen  of  the 
churches.”  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  (if  there  be 


on  its  brow,  and  is  properly  explained  by  the 
(choice)  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  the  Acts.  But  this  did  not  please  the  am- 
bition of  the  clergy ; and  they  soon  contrived 
that  XneoronTiffi;  should  mean  only  the  laying  on 
of  hands ; and  that,  when  a presbyter  was  elected 
with  this  ceremony,  the  ceremony  should  be  the 
main  thing  in  which  the  power  of  nomination  and 
election  might  be  fitly  merged,  while  nothing 
was  left  to  the  people  but  to  stand  quietly  by  and 
cry  Ai~io{l  A 5/0;! ! A^io;! ! ! (Worthy!  Worthy! ! 
Worthy!!!)  three  times,  when  they  were  bid. 
So,  at  lenst,  the  ceremony  of  election  to  the  Pres- 
byterial  office  is  detailed,  in  the  pontifical  of  the 
Greek  Church  ; and  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(viii.  4)  shew  at  length  the  early  practice  in 
which  this  originated.  We  may  quote  the  pas- 
sage 

“ First,  I,  Peter,  ssv,  that  a bishop  must  be 
in  all  things  blameless,  and  selected,  for  his  es- 
pecial virtue,  from  among  the  whole  people  ; 
who  having  been  nominated  and  being  accepted, 
the  people,  congregating  with  the  Presbytery 
and  the  bishops  present,  shall  give  their  consent, 
(ffimuooxjjrw.)  Then  he  who  presides  6hall  ask 
the  Presbytery  and  the  people  if  this  is  the  per- 
son whom  they  wish  for  a spiritual  ruler ; and, 
they  agreeing,  he  shall  ask  again  if  the  person 
be  witnessed  by  all  worthy  of  so  honourable  an 
office';  worthy  by  piety  towards  God,  justice  to- 
wards men,  and  privately  in  the  management  of 
his  family.  And  all  having  given  their  testi- 
mony, not  by  prejudice,  but  honestly,  as  before 
God  and  Christ ; the  Holy  Spirit  also  being  pre- 
sent, and  all  the  holy  ministering  spirits;  they 
shall  be  asked  a third  time  if  he  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  ministry,  that,  by  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  everything  may  be  confirmed  ; 
and  when  they  have  consented  a third  time,  let 
the  vote  (oWij/ta)  be  asked  of  all;  and  silence 
being  ordered,  &c.,  &c.,  let  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  go  on  1” 

There  is  here,  it  will  be  observed,  something 
more  than  a form  of  popular  election ; but  the 
manner  of  managing  the  business  is  evidently 
one  which  would  very  naturally  degenerate  into 
a form.  The  nomination  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  clergy;  they  proposed  the  candidate,  and 
arranged  all  matters  for  his  ordination  ; it  is  not 
wonderful,  in  this  case,  with  their  immense  and, 
in  those  days,  well-merited  influence,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  necessary  consent  of  the  people, 
they  soon  contrived  (and  prescription  has  done 
greater  wonders)  to  have  everything  their  own 
way.  Centuries,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
idea  became  confirmed  that  the  ordination, 
(Xi/^orot'iiff/;,)  or  election  to  the  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual functions,  was  a matter  of  episcopal  and 
not  of  popular  right.  There  is  a famous  letter 
of  St  Cyprian  to  the  Spaniards,  which  states, 
in  pretty  strong  terms,  the  power  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  electing  bishops  in 

any  meaning'  in  language)  that  Titus,  whom  some  people 
look  upon  a t ordained  first  bishop  of  the  Cretans,  by  apos- 
tolical succession,  was  voted  into  his  dignity  (whatever  it 
was)  by  the  popular  suffrage  of  the  churches. 
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the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  may  gra- 
tify the  reader  to  see  this  passage  also  at  length. 
After  congratulating  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Spain  on  their  having  deposed  two  idolatrous, 
and  elected  two  orthodox,  bishops ; the  Bishop  of 
Carthage  proceeds  to  assign  this  reason  why  the 
people  ( plebs ) should  be  particularly  zealous  to 
watch  over  the  orthodoxyof  the  bishops,  viz.,  that 
“ they  (the  people)  h3vo  the  principal  power , as 
well  in  electing  worthy  priests,  as  in  ejecting  the 
unworthy.  And  this  practice,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “ comes  to  us  by  divine  authority,  that  the 
priest  shall  be  elected  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  ( plcbe  prccsentc,)  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  be  declared  worthy  or  un- 
worthy by  public  judgment  and  testimony.  So 
God  orders  Moses  (Num.  10)  to  elect  the  priests 
in  presence  of  the  whole  synagogue ; that  is,  he 
orders  and  declares  that  sacerdotal  ordinations 
shall  not  take  place,  but  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  assisting ; to  the  end  that,  in  their 
presence,  crimes  may  be  exposed,  and  merits 
proclaimed,  and  a just  and  legitimate  ordination 
take  place  by  the  suffrage  and  sentence  of  all." 
These  phrases,  itwillbeallowed,  areprotty  strong, 
and  from  a High  Churchman,  too,  as  the  writer 
was,  (though  no  Papist ;)  but  they  only  repeat 
what  we  find  in  Clemens  Itomanus  (1  Epist.  ad 
Cor.  44,)  who  speaks  of  the  apostles  appointing 
(xadioravrtz')  teachers  to  the  Church,  “ with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  whole  congregation," 
(ffvvtudoxTjeaffj};  (xxXt]tr/n$  rraffti;.)  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  procedure 
here  detailed  by  Cyprian  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  liberty  of  the  apostolic  times,  set  forth 
in  the  election  of  deacons.  Not  only  the  pre- 
siding and  directing  power,  but  the  substantial 
right  of  election,  seems  early  to  liavo  been 
usurped  by, the  clergy;  or,  rather  let  us  say, 
freely  and  easily  conceded  by  the  people,  partly 
out  of  an  easy  confidence,  partly  out  of  a foolish 
superstition.  And  thus  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till,  in  Italy,  the  Pope  declared 
himself  sole  and  supreme  elector  of  bishops ; 
and  the  Church  (now  the  clergy)  fell  a victim 
to  the  corruption  which  is  inherent  in  all  self- 
elected  corporations.  In  Scotland,  a different 
spectacle  was  exhibited.  The  clergy  banded 
themselves  into  a close  conspiracy  with  the  landed 
aristocracy  ; they  were  more  concorned  to  be  a 
respectable  and  a gentlemanly  than  to  be  a free 
and  a pure  church.  A main  msans  to  secure  this 
was  manifestly  to  secure  to  the  Crown  and  the 
country  gentlemen  the  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional right  of  presenting  to  benefices  ; while  the 
people’s  right  of  consent  or  dissent  was  system- 
atically reduced  to  a mere  form  ; and  the  laity 
had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  but  to  swear  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  (which  indeed  most  of  them 
believed  more  honestly  than  their  teachers,)  and 
to  hear  dull  discourses  read  before  the  people 
(preessnte  plebe  !)  by  men  who  had  not  the  heart 
to  speak  to  them. 

Presentation  to  a benefice,  and  ordination  to 
the  priest's  office  generally,  or  to  a special  cure 
of  souls,  are,  in  modern  language,  two  very  dif- 


ferent things.  The  one  is  properly  an  in- 
corporeal right,  as  the  jurists  say — the  subject 
of  the  vulgarest  traffic,  and  the  most  mercenary 
compact ; the  other  is  a solemn  church-rite,  con- 
fering  a certain  spiritual  character  on  the  man  ; 
or  it  is  tho  act  of  sacerdotal  induction  by  a 
Church  Court,  or  Church  dignitary  thereto  au- 
thorized, introducing  a spiritual  man  to  the 
special  cure  of  certain  souls.  In  the  primitive 
times  this  distinction  could  not  exist.  The  set- 
ting apart  of  a person  to  the  sacred  office  was 
entirely  a spiritual  act,  and  consisted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  two  parts — the  election  (Xt/gorovr,ir/f)  by 
the  people,  and  tho  imposition  of  hands  (s eriCteis 
by  the  presiding  office-bearers  who  might 
happen  to  be  present.  How  the  growing  power 
of  the  clergy  inverted  the  natural  order  of  this 
spiritual  act,  assuming  to  themselves  the  election 
as  a part  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  leaving 
the  people  only  a general  approbation  of  their 
doings,  or,  at  most,  a right  to  state  positive  and 
tangible  objections,  we  have  also  hinted.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  progress  of  this  corruption 
developed  in  detail  may  consult  Planck's  admir- 
able work,  above  quoted.  We  may  only  indicate 
shortly  a few  main  points  in  this  sacerdotal  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  Church.  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  primitive  clergy  did  not  stand  out  in  a 
distinct  shape  as  opposed  to  the  people,  these 
latter  had  no  cause  to  look  upon  the  actings  of 
their  spiritual  guides  with  the  jealous  watchful- 
ness of  men  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
just  rights  may  bo  encroached  on.  Qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  sc  was  the  instinctive  fooling 
of  the  primitive  Christians  with  regard  to  the 
deeds  of  their  presbyters.  The  bishop  was  the 
perpetual  representative  of  the  people,  into 
whose  hands  they  willingly  committed  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  which,  in  strict  order,  they  ought 
to  have  exercised  themselves.  Churchmen  (even 
primitive  presbyters)  are  fond  of  power ; and 
everything  that  the  people  did  not  positively  re- 
fuse, they  were  willing  to  take.  In  the  second 
place,  the  original  bishops,  Titus,  Timothy, 
Clemens,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  &c.  were  strong 
captains  and  bold  witnesses  to  the  truth,  stand- 
ing in  the  van  of  danger.  They  literally  created 
in  many  cases  the  churches  which  they  ruled. 
The  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  Christianity  was 
pre-emineatly  incarnated  in  them.  The  unlimited 
confidence  which  was  placed  in  them  could  not 
be  more  than  they  deserved.  The  Church  was 
helpless,  the  bishop  gave  it  strength;  the  Church 
was  distracted,  the  bishop  breathed  into  it,  even 
by  his  silent  presence,  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
peace.  The  primitive  pastors  were  fathers,  not 
masters ; the  masters  that  came  in  afterwards 
could  have  no  right  superior  to  that  of  fathers, 
for  the  right  of  the  father  is  supreme.  His  com- 
mands might  be  the  same,  but  the  manner  of 
commanding  was  different.  The  spirit  of  love 
was  gone  ; and  the  people,  who  had  rejoiced  in 
the  obedience  of  sons,  now  found  themselves 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable 
slavery.  In  the  third  place,  the  churches,  which 
were  originally  scattered  and  independent,  be- 
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gan — partly  from  the  natural  effect  of  increase, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection  and  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  fellowship — to  club  to- 
gether into  dioceses  and  provinces ; in  which 
cluhs  the  bishops  of  the  diocesan  and  provincial 
towns  naturally  acquired,  first  a directory,  and, 
by  degrees,  an  official  superiority.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  with  his  college  of  presbyters,  in 
the  third  century,  was  a very  different  thing 
from  the  stray  isolated  congregations  of  the 
apostolic  times.  In  these  congregations,  the 
people  naturally  exercised  (for  there  was  no- 
body near  to  interfere  with  their  exercising)  all 
the  rights  peculiar  to  a society  of  brethren 
in  the  Lord  Jesus : but  when  a regular  army  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  acolyths,  lectors, 
and  exorcists,  was  organized  for  the  management 
of  the  ecclesiastical  associations  of  a large  cum- 
brous district,  it  was  natural  that  the  more  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  Church  should  be  conducted 
mainly  by  men  whose  situation  rendered  them 
peculiarly  fitted  for  comprehending  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  arranging  the  detail  of  all  Church  matters. 
Hence,  when  a bishop  was  to  be  elected,  instead 
of  the  universal  suffrage  (Xs/^oronjtf/f)  of  the 
congregation,  which  would  now,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  impossible,  and,  perhaps,  in 
other  cases,  have  given  rise  to  heats  and  commo- 
tions ; the  presbyters  of  the  diocese  assembled, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church,  managed  matters  quietly  among  them- 
selves ; and  merely  called  out  the  people,  by  way 
of  formality,  to  i vc  their  public  concurrence  to 
their  choice.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  they  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  congregration.  In  those  days,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  priests  as  much  as  of  the 
people  to  have  a zealous  and  u talented  bishop. 
Such  men,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  found  every- 
where in  days  of  persecution.  People  and  priest, 
for  the  most  part,  marked  and  knew  the  favoured 
individual  beforehand  ; and  thus  a formal  voting 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  dispensed  with.  All  these 
circumstances  w orked  together  to  change  the  po- 
pular leaders  of  the  Church  into  oligarchic  rulers ; 
everything,  as  yet,  perfectly  innocent,  perfectly 
natural,  and  perfectly  proper.  But  motives  of 
u low  and  selfish  kind  also  interfered.  First,  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  hinted  all  along,  there  was 
positive  ambition,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  Old 
Adam,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless 
they  were  under  a very  pious  delusion.  They 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the 
continual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a way 
different  from  vulgar  mortals ; and  with  this 
axiom  all  their  passions  were  sanctified,  and  every' 
smallest  act  that  they  performed,  in  a ministe- 
rial capacity,  was  straightwuy  magnified  into  a 
miracle.  Baptism,  for  instance,  the  simple  sign  of 
spiritual  purification,  became  baptismal  regene- 
ration; the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  expressive  commemorative  symbol  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death,  became,  by  virtue  of  the  priest’s 
prayer,  tho  actual  body  and  blood  of  God;  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  as  we  have  seen,  became  also 
a great  mystery,  (/Autrr^/ov,  a sacrumeut ;)  a mag- 


I netic  virtue  wns  supposed  to  stream  from  the  or- 
dainer’s  hands  ; a sign  became  a reality  ; and 
" Accipe  Spibitum  Sanctum,"  whs  said,  without 
blasphemy,  by  men  w ho  believed  the  Church  (that 
is,  the  clergy)  inspired,  and  the  councils  of  the 
Bishops  infallible.  As  for  the  people,  how  could 
they  refuse  to  believe  what  their  best  friends, 
most  faithful  councillors,  and  wisest  teachers 
taught  them  ? Who  was  learned  enough  among 
the  mass  of  Augustine’s  congregation,  in  Hippo, 
to  distinguish  what  Augustine  invented,  out  of 
his  pride  or  subtilty,  and  what  St  Paul  preached 
by  divine  commission  ? Augustine  himself  knew 
no  Hebrew,  and  little  Greek.  In  times  of  dark- 
ness, a sacerdotal  caste  was  almost  unavoidable : 
they  who  actually  were  the  only  learned,  seemed 
to  possess  an  exclusive  divine  right  to  teach  and 
to  elect  those  who  should  teach  after  them. 
The  people  had  no  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
they  readily  yielded  themselves  up  to  those  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  guide  them.  Chris- 
tianity gradually  assumed  the  form  that  it  exhi- 
bited in  the  middle  ages.  The  Christians  of  the 
first  century  were  the  companions  of  the 
apostles ; those  of  the  tenth,  the  bondmen  of 
the  clergy. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  authorities  above 
quoted  in  support  of  the  original  freedom  of 
election  in  the  Christian  churches,  w e may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  two  modern  authorities,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  all  im- 
partial men  ; Bluckstone  und  Gibbon. 

“Election  was,  in  the  early  times,"  says  the 
great  English  authority,  “ the  usual  mode  of 
elevation  to  the  Episcopal  chair,  throughout  all 
Christendom ; and  this  was  promiscuously  per- 
formed by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy." — 
Instit.,  B.  1.,  c.  ii. 

Gibbon  speaks  in  strong  terms  “ The  sub- 
mission or  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, on  various  occasions,  ufforded  different  pre- 
cedents, which  were  insensibly  converted  into 
positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs  ; but  it  tea $ 
everywhere  admitted,  as  a fundamental  maxim  of 
religious  policy,  that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on 
an  orthodox  church  without  the  consent  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome 
aud  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare 
their  wishes  in  the  choice  of  a primate:  but 
those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections ; and,  while  they  dis- 
tributed and  reserved  the  honours  of  the  State 
and  army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual 
magistrates  tu  receive  their  important  offices  from 
the  free  stiff  rages  of  the  people." 

Milman  endeavours  to  take  away  the  point  of 
this  passage  by  a note  from  Planck,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  imperial  residences,  the  emperors, 
immediately  after  they  had  taken  the  Christian 
Church  under  State  protection,  put  the  Christian 
bishops  under  State  patronage  : But  this  is  in  no 
wise  subversive  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
first  three  centuries  ; nor  does  it  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  remote  provincial  dioceses, 
where,  the  same  Planck  assures  us  that,  so  late 
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as  the  sixth  century,  the  people  asserted  their 
right  of  electing  bishops.  Gibbon,  indeed,  was 
too  much  of  a philosopher  not  to  see  that  secular 
patronage  was  a thing  hs  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  Christianity  as  with  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Church  and  State,  according 
to  the  genuine  Christian  philosophy,  might  enter 
into  many  contracts  and  special  arrangements 
with  one  another  ; but  qtill  they  remained  essen- 
tially distinct  and  independent ; of  all  Erastian- 
ism  incapable,  without  instant  destruction.  So 
he  says,  admirably,  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  book — 

“ The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a 
peculiar  revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  internal 
policy  of  their  republic  by  a code  of  laws,  which 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
the  practice  of  300  years.  When  Constantine 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  cross,  he  seemed  to 
contract  a perpetual  alliance  with  a distinct  and 
independent  society  ; and  the  privileges  granted 
or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his  succes- 
sors, were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours 
of  the  court,  but  as  the^'t/sf  and  inalienable  rights 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ordcr.“ 

This  language  might  well  be  adopted  by  Dun- 
lop, Chalmers,  CandlUh,  and  others,  who  are,  at 
present,  so  manfully  defending  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  ; for,  though  an  estab- 
lished church  is  too  generally  hampered  and 
clogged  in  many  ugly  ways,  (besides  that  it  ham- 
pers and  clogs  other  people,)  yet,  that  any 
Christian  Church  may  properly  be  styled  a mere 
creature  of  the  State,  (except  the  monstrous 
Church-making  of  King  Henry  VIII.,)  is  a mere 
lawyer's  idea,  and  ought  to  have  no  wider  circu- 
lation than  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House. 

If  any  one  now  says,  that  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  adduced  is  irrelevant  to  the  modern 
question  of  lay- patronage,  because  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church  voluntary  can  be  no  law 
to  the  Christian  Church  established  ; we  ask  that 
person  what  sort  of  a law  shall  we  consider  that 
to  be  which  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  al- 
lowed practice,  but  with  the  expressed  principle 
of  the  Church,  in  the  purest  and  most  glorious 
age  ? If  patronage  be  an  essential  part  of  an 
establishment,  then,  without  going  into  any  fur- 
ther argument,  establishments  must  drop.  The 
Church,  which  is  the  Israel  of  God,  dare  not  act 
Esau,  and  sell  her  freedom  and  independence  for 
a mess  of  pottage.  Ebenezer  Erskine  saw  this  a 
century  ago,  like  a seer,  and  acted  upon  his 
knowledge  like  a hero.  The  present  Veto-men, 
if  they  are  consistent,  ought  to  canonize  him,  and 
place  his  bust  above  the  Commissioner's  head  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  English  Aposto- 
licals?  If  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  be  infallible 
guides  in  such  sacerdotal  fooleries  as  Episcopal 
ordination,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  like, 
why  shall  not  these  persons  dictate  our  practice 
in  the  matter  of  popular  election  ? Froude  was 
a philosopher  here.  “ The  mode  of  appointing 
the  bishops,”  says  he,  (i.  370),  “ is  the  real  seat 


of  the  disorder  of  the  Church.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I am  that,  unless  some- 
thing be  done  about  it,  there  must  be  a separa- 
tion in  the  Church  before  long,  and  I shall  be 
one  of  the  separatists.”  Froude  had  but  one 
idea  ; but  he  had  worked  out  that  idea  into  a 
marvellous  and  poetical  consistency,  of  which 
your  sensible  men  have  no  conception.  He  was 
no  Romanist ; he  could  not  swallow  the  Council 
of  Trent  at  a gulp,  with  all  that  went  before  and 
all  that  might  come  after  it:  but  he  lived  in  the 
monastico-sacerdotal  Christianity  of  the  middle 
ages  ; and  he  saw  plainly  that  an  Apostolical 
Church,  whose  highest  office-bearers  are  elected 
by  secular  influence,  in  this  country  by  a poli- 
tical party,  (who  may  be  Whigs,)  was  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  If  the  Whigs  had  not  come 
into  office,  howei’er,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
poor  lad  would  ever  have  seen  so  clearly  on 
this  point. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  immediate  effect  had 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  by  Constan- 
tine, on  tho  freedom  of  the  Christian  people? 
Two  new  things  came  into  the  Church;  endow- 
ments and  lav-patronage ; and  with  these  the 
secular  metamorphosis  of  the  Christian  Church 
began.  The  endowment,  however,  worked  ad- 
mirably, not  only  in  secularizing  the  minds  of 
the  clergy,  hut  in  rendering  them  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  people  in  the  last  and  most 
necessary  ties  that  had  bound  them.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  priests,  as  a separate  order,  became 
now  complete.  But  the  clergy  paid  a high  price 
for  this  independence.  At  the  outset  of  their 
alliance  with  the  State,  there  was  no  Pope  to 
lead  them  ; and  the  consequence  was,  that,  hav- 
ing loosened  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  living 
connexion  with  the  people,  they  came  imme- 
diately under  the  power  of  the  prince;  for 
there  was  no  other  power  in  those  days — and 
the  prince  was  supreme.  Two  things  happened. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  assumed  the  right,  first, 
of  confirming  the  election  of  bishops,  and,  by 
degrees,  of  taking  that  election  into  their  own 
hands.  This  seemed,  indeed,  but  a fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  protection  which  the  early  emperor* 
afforded  the  Church  against  its  persecutors. 
Again,  Christianity  now  knew,  for  the  first  time, 
what  it  was  to  become  a fashionable  or  Court 
religion ; the  doctrines  of  fishermen  were  believed 
by  Aulic  councillors;  and  the  gospel  of  the  poor 
found  every  Graf  and  Heerzog  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  willing  to  signalize  himself  by 
munificence  to  the  clergy,  and  promoting  schemes 
of  church-extension  ; and  not  merely  fashion, 
but  real  piety  and  warm  devotion,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  these  things.  Church  and  State  worked 
amicably  together,  and  almost  seemed  identified  ; 
innumerable  churches  were  built  at  the  private 
cost  of  pious  landholders;  and  when  the  builder 
claimed  the  right  of  presenting  a priest  to  his 
own  church,  he  only  seemed  to  be  claiming  his 
own.  The  original  patron,  or  pious  lord  of  a 
manor,  founding  a church  and  endowing  a priest 
on  his  own  territory,  never  could  appear  as  a 
usurper  of  church  rights  ; he  was  himself  a part 
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of  the  church  general,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  active  and  influential  member  of  that 
congregation  whose  priest  he  nominated.  So  far 
from  viewing  him  with  suspicion,  both  priest  and 
people  had  every  reason  to  look  with  gratitude, 
reverence,  and  pleasant  acquiescence  on  the  do- 
ings of  patrons.  But  gratitude  is  apt  to  forget 
itself.  The  heir  was  the  same  person  in  law 
with  the  defunct ; but  he  might  be,  and  often 
was,  a very  different  person  in  reality.  So  soon 
as  the  right  of  the  original  patron  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  ungodly  successor,  the  whole 
relation  of  patronage  was  changed  ; the  blessing 
became  a curse  ; and  the  Church  of  Christ  found, 
but  found  too  late,  that  a man  who  submits 
to  be  patronised  one  moment,  may,  by  the  «nme 
right,  he  persecuted  the  next.  Induction  into 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  now  became  n 
matter  of  vulgar  merchandise  ; and  the  cure  of 
souls  was  familiarly  and  most  appropriately  de- 
nominated a living.  But  the  spirit  of  the  clergy 
was  too  high  in  the  middle  ages  to  tolerate  such 
appalling  Erastianism  as  the  counsels  of  the 
moderate  party  made  dominant  through  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  later  times.  Private  pa- 
tronnges,  when  once  constituted,  were  allowed 
to  remain,  (for  the  law  could  recognise  no  spi- 
ritual equities;)  but  a bold  stand  was  made 
against  imperial  usurpation  ; and  whereas  there 
were  only  two  luminaries  in  the  public  heaven 
of  those  times,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
Gregory  VII.  made  it  out  successfully  that  the 
Pope  should  he  the  Sun,  and  the  Emperor  only 
the  Moon.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Hil- 
debrand was  right  in  this  matter.  Nicholas  II., 
under  his  direction,  held  a council  at  Rome, 
(anno  1058,)  wherein  he  declared  that  the  accus- 
tomed confirmation  of  the  papal  election  by  the 
Emperor,  should  not  be  held  necessary  to  a legal 
election  ; and  that,  henceforward,  the  head  of 
the  Church  should  be  elected  by  a conclave  of 
the  prime  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  ; and  that  election  be  held  just 
and  legitimate  in  itself,  without  imperial  inter- 
ference. The  same  high  principle  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal independence  was  asserted  by  Hildebrand, 
when  he  came  to  the  Popedom,  against  Henry 
IV.  The  collision  between  Church  and  State, 
in  the  matter  of  investiture  by  ring  and  crosier, 
and  the  barefooted  and  bareheaded  penance  of 
the  German  Emperor,  before  the  wintry  walls 
of  the  Tuscan  palace,  are  known  to  all  readers  of 
history.  In  England,  “ that  obstinate  and  arro- 
gant prelate,"  (as  Blackstone  will  have  it,)  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  carried  out  the  spiritual  theory  of 
church  election,  against  Henry  I.;  and  the 
Church  was  triumphant  again,  till,  as  the  same 
Blackstone  says.  King  Henry  VIII.  restored  the 
ancient  right  of  nomination  to  the  Crown.  But 
this  ancient  right  was,  as  we  have  6hewn,  a mere 
usurpation.  The  “ jus  regium"  never  could 
extend  to  spiritual  matters  by  any  other  law  hut 
by  the  law  of  robbery.  Our  Protestant  writers, 
indeed,  are  accustomed  to  declaim  against  Hilde- 
brand, (whom  they  pun  into  Hell-brand,)  and  to 
laud  the  doings  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a great 


Church  Reformer.  But  this  is  mere  party  pre- 
judice. Pope  Gregory,  in  the  matter  of  investi- 
tures, acted  consistently  with  the  theory  and 
with  the  early  practice  of  the  Church.  Our 
modern  Presbyterian  Veto-men  act  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  that  principle  is  Inde- 
pendence. The  only  difference  is,  that  Ur 
Chalmers  claims  independence  for  the  Church — 
that  is,  the  people  ; while  Gregory  claimed  that 
independence  for  the  Church — that  is,  the 
clergy.  But  the  difference  is  merely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
nineteenth  ; in  the  great  and  inviolable  idea  of 
Church  sttprcmacg  in  Church  matters,  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  Pope  Gregory  are  at  one.  There  is 
nothing  unchristian  in  the  mere  idea  of  a Pope; 
the  Church  of  Christ,  throughout  the  world,  may 
as  consistently  be  ruled  by  one  Pope,  as  by  two 
Archbishops  in  England  ; and  so  long  as  neither 
Chalmers  nor  Gregory  pretend  to  lord  it  over 
things  temporal,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Gregory  did  attempt 
also  to  lord  it  over  things  temporal,  (whether 
certain  Protestant  Popes  have  not  virtually 
done  the  same  thing,  we  do  not  at  present  in- 
quire ;)  but  bating  this  offence,  so  long  as  the 
Pope’s  supremacy  identifies  itself  with  Church 
independence,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ro- 
manists for  their  exertions  in  this  matter,  and 
acknowledge  them  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  a noble  heroism  with 
which  Father  Campian,  under  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Carthusian  monks  under  Henry,  withstood,  to  the 
death,  the  new-fangled  royal  orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Reformers?  Truly,  if  the  Church  must 
have  a head  tipon  earth,  the  Pope  was  a much 
more  likely  one  than  the  King  ! — and  it  stands  a 
monument  of  indelible  disgrace  to  English  Pro- 
testantism, that  so  many  eminent  men  should 
have  died  martyrs  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
which,  to  a calm  philosopher,  appears  monstrous 
absurdity,  and,  to  a pious  Catholic,  could  not 
appear  anything  less  than  blasphemy.  But  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  this;  as  it  is  not  allowed 
a Christian  virtue,  in  any  Protestant,  to  praise  a 
Papist.  Only,  we  assert,  (and  that  strange  crea- 
ture Froude,  saw  this  also,*)  that  the  Elizabethan 
Protestants,  in  bringing  in  jus  regium  into  spi- 
ritual matters,  were  acting  most  inconsistently, 
not  only  with  Protestantism,  hut  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  idea  of  a Christian  Church.  The  Pa- 
pists and  the  Puritans  both  claimed  jut  divinum 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  both  consistently ; 
so  far  as  that  claim  related  to  Church  govern- 
ment, we  disallow  both ; so  far  as  it  related  to 
Church  independence,  both  are  right.  When 
Pope  Gregory,  by  his  party  in  Germany,  made  a 
new  Emperor,  he  sent  him  a crown,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  verse — 

“ Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rudolpho." 

• •*  The  Episcopalians  did  not  claim  jus  divinum  in- 
deed Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  party  considered  her  »» 
the  origin  of  Ecclesiastical  powers.  The  Puritans  thought 
it  axiomatic  that  there  must  be  a Church  government 
with  jus  divinum  ; and  since  they  had  been  taught  to^df- 
spiie  history  and  tradition,  looked  for  it  in  the  Bible.  — 
Remains , /.  325. 
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This  wns  absurd  enough ; for  Peter  had  no  com- 
mission to  give  diadems ; but  was  it  less  absurd 
in  Henry  to  convert  his  palace  into  a manufac- 
tory for  articles  of  faith,  and  turn  Protestant 
Courts  of  Justice  into  Councils  of  Catholic  or- 
thodoxy ? Doubtless,  the  absurdity  of  creed- 
making here  reached  its  climax.  Only  we  can- 
not pass  this  censure  on  our  fellow  Protestants 
without  mentioning  its  palliation.  The  Pope 
was  formidable  in  those  days:  he  had  a sword  as 
well  as  a crosier;  and,  unless  the  Protestants 
were  content  quietly  to  be  cut  down,  they  must 
needs  have  some  champion  equally  well  armed 
to  fight  for  them.  Now  there  was  no  champion 
that  could  dispute  the  ground  with  the  Pope 
but  the  Magistrate  ; it  was,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  all  Protestants  to  win  over  the  Princes  of 
the  earth  to  their  side  ; without  this,  indeed,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  extirpated  : and  as  the 
Pope,  to  his  Episcopal  crosier,  had  added  the 
King’s  sword ; so  the  Protestants,  to  the  sword 
of  the  King,  added  the  Bishop's  crosier.  Thus 
the  adverse  champions  were  fairly  met. 

But  this  was  merely  a concession,  and  a tem- 
porary one.  The  true  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism were  essentially  opposed  to  all  mongrelism 
of  Church  and  State  ; much  less  could  they  al- 
low the  monstrous  Erastianism  of  Henry.  This 
important  point  (for  the  whole  veto  question 
hinges  on  it)  will  be  made  most  clear,  by  a re- 
ference to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  other 
public  and  authentic  protocols  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ; to  which  great  world-revolution  (as  the 
Germans  say)  the  course  of  inquiry  now  leads 
tie. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  wns  composed  by 
Philip  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  in  presence  of  the  ordersof  the  em- 
pire, in  diet  assembled,  anno  1530.  In  the  chapter 
“ De  Putestate  Ecclesiastical  we  read — “ Great 
disputes  have  been  in  the  Church  concerning  the 
power  of  bishops;  and  many  evils  have  resulted 
from  the  confounding  of  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  But  ecclesiastical  power  con- 
cerns only  eternal  things,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  political  administration,  as  with  the  art 
of  music  or  any  other  art.  For  the  objects  of 
political  administration  are  altogether  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  a Church.  The  magistrato 
defends,  not  minds,  but  bodies  and  corporal 
things,  against  public  wrongs;  and  he  coerces 
men  with  the  sword  and  with  corporal  pain,  that, 
he  may  preserve  civil  peace  and  justice.”  This  de- 
claration was  pointed  principally  against  the  usur- 
pation of  temporal  power  by  the  Bishops.  Me- 
lancthon, w ho  was  a wise  and  a politic  man,  took 
care,  on  this  delicate  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  other  grievance  of  the  Papal  times, 
the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  the 
princes.  This  principle  of  distinct  and  separate 
jurisdiction,  however,  when  consistently  carried 
out,  leads  necessarily  to  the  condemnation  of 
lay-patronage,  and  the  restitution  to  the  Church 
of  her  ancient  power  of  electing  her  own  office- 
bearers. Accordingly,  the  Helvetic  Confession 
speaks  more  plainly  out  on  this  subject — (C.  18, 


De  Minlstris  Ecclesiae.) — u Ecclesiastical  min- 
isters should  be  called  and  elected  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  legitimate  election  ; that  is,  let  them  be 
religiously  chosen  by  the  Church,  or  by  persons 
deputed  to  this  effect  by  the  Church,  in  a just 
order,  without  crowds,  seditions,  or  contention.” 
This  clause  clearly  cuts  at  lay-patronage  ; but  it 
is  so  expressed  as  to  allow  of  that  abuse  ; and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  confes- 
sions of  any  Protestant  church  to  declare  against 
a right  which  the  law  of  every  Protestant  state 
more  or  less  recognised.  It  was  the  wisdom, 
therefore,  of  those  who  framed  these  documents, 
to  touch  on  this  matter  as  lightly  as  possible,  or 
to  let  it  pass  altogether.  Our  Westminster  Con- 
fession says  nothing  more  than  that  the  Church 
possesses  a government  within  herself,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  ; and  nothing 
more  could  be  said,  so  long  ns  patronage  was  the 
recognised  law  of  the  land : but  what  the  true 
sentiments  were,  both  of  the  Helvetic  Church, 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  all  the  sister  churches 
that  sprung  from  Calvin,  may  very  easily  be 
shewn.  Calvin  discourses  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutions,  c.  iii. 
b.  15.  His  main  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the 
substantial  right  shall  be  in  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  texts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
above  quoted,  while  the  Presbytery  exercise  a 
controlling  and  directing  power.  “ Habemusergo 
esse  banc  ex  verbo  dei  legitimam  ministri  voca- 
tionem,  ubi  ex  populi  consensu  et  approbationc 
creantur  qtii  visi  fucrint  idonei : praesse  autem 
electioni  debere  alios  pastores,  ne  quid  vel  per 
levitatem,  vel  per  mala  studia,  vel  per  tumultum 
a multitudine  peccetur.” 

On  the  subject  of  lay-patronage,  Beza,  the 
second  great  doctor  of  our  Church,  is  quite 
furious : — 

“ As  for  the  creatures  of  the  Pope,  this  I say, 
this  I proclaim,  that  all  their  provisions,  present- 
ations, collations,  signatures,  bulls,  &c.,  are  so 
many  windows,  through  which  men  rush  by  force 
into  the  fold  of  the  Lord  ; so  many  coney- 
burrows,  by  which  they  undermine  the  house  of 
God  ; inasmuch  as  neither  in  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  in  any  writing,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  the  pn- 
rent  Church,  is  any  mention  made  of  these 
things ; which,  indeed,  originally  Satan  spewed 
out,  that  ho  might  poison  the  family  of  the 
Church ; and,  therefore,  I count  it  sin  to  talk  of 
the  reformation  of  these  tilings,  concerning 
which,  all  serious  and  pious  men  can  only  have  but 
one  opiuion  ; that  is,  they  are  to  be  ejected , abo- 
lished, and  altogether  annihilated/’  (Apud  Vokt, 
Pol.  Eccles.  Pol.  8,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.)  From  this 
learned  Dutchman  it  was  our  original  intention 
to  have  given  some  details  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Dutch  Church,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  matter  of  sacerdotal  election ; but 
the  fear  of  being  tedious  has  kept  us  back.  We 
may  only  state  shortly,  that  though  Voet  holds, 
with  Calvin,  that  the  Presbytery  has  a directing, 
deliberative,  and  judicial  power  in  the  election  ; 
he  nevertheless  maintains,  most  sturdily,  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  bona  fide  given,  is  to  enter 
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as  an  essential  element  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Presbytery.  To  secure  this,  a precognition 
of  the  popular  mind  is  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
the  Presbytery,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  elec- 
tion. And  to  show  how  important  the  Dutch 
divine  esteems  popular  assent ; in  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  the  candidate  who  is  preferred 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  to  be 
elected  solely  because  of  this  majority,  he 
answers — Yes  ! as  the  general  rule  ; but  special 
exceptions  may  occur,  in  which  a right  of  inter- 
posing and  ejecting  is  left  to  the  Presbytery.  We 
need  not  add,  that,  with  these  sentiments,  Voet  is 
a decided  enemy  to  lay- patronage,  which  he  de- 
nounces as  a thing  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  of  which 
Grotius  and  the  Arminians  had  undertaken  the 
hopeless  advocacy.  In  these  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  Voet,  we  seem  to  find  the  germ  of  the  juste 
milieu  system,  between  absolute  patronage  and  po- 
pular election,  which  Dr  Muir  had  the  credit  of 
proposing  in  the  General  Assembly.  But  we  warn 
the  Christian  people  to  beware  of  this  scheme  ; 
for  though  both  Calvin  and  Dr  Muir  propose  it 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  though  it  looksvery 
wise  and  orderly  upon  paper,  it  has  one  great 
fault : — in  practice  it  won’t  work.  Unless  the 
clergy  were  angels,  indeed,  they  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  such  a loose  and  vague  equity 
as  is  here  set  forth.  Either  the  people  must 
elect  positively  by  a '*  call,"  or  refuse  absolutely 
by  a veto.  Their  power  of  electing  the  man 
they  like,  or  rejecting  the  man  they  dislike, 
must  be  absolute  ; otherwise  the  election  is  not 
in  them  substantially,  and  their  power  of  con- 
sent little  better  than  the  Queen's  consent  to  an 
act  of  Parliament  that  has  passed  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  For  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  positive  objections  to  a man’s  temper, 
character,  or  gifts,  is  always  invidious;  and 
therefore,  unless  Dr  Muir  can  embody  in  his 
measure  some  tangible  guarantee  that  the 
free  consent  of  the  People  shall  be  the  principal 
thing  considered  by  the  Presbytery  in  all  induc- 
tions of  presentees , his  scheme  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
vague  right  of  Presbyterial  direction  and 


supervision  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  was 
the  very  thing  that  deprived  the  people  of 
all  voice  in  the  matter.  They  were  allowed  to 
state  reasonable  objections ; and  the  Presbytery 
judged  of  the  rationality.  What  this  procedure 
would  end  in,  with  such  an  ambitious  thing  as 
human  nature,  need  not  be  said.  By  suffering' 
this,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  people 
played  the  whole  election  into  the  bands  of  the 
clergy  ; and  by  suffering  this  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  (under  the  “ wise  and  enlightened  policy" 
of  the  moderate  Presbyteries,)  they  made  the 
right  of  the  patron  absolute,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  Calvin  (though  a stout 
assertor  of  Church  power)  meant  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  name,  when  he  dis- 
coursed, at  length,  on  the  “ calling"  of  Christian 
ministers  by  the  Christian  people.  The  Reformers 
of  the  16th  century  were  too  fresh  from  the  many 
mockeries  of  Romanism,  to  bring  out  any  new- 
fangled, decent,  and  solemn  lies  of  their  own. 
They  knew  very  well  that  the  form  of  a call  ex- 
isted in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  to  be  heard 
daily  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters.*  Neither 
Martin  Luther  nor  John  Calvin  were  men  who, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  solemnity,  would  discourse 
seriously  of  what  they  knew  to  be  humbug.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  John  Knox  and  our  early 
Scottish  Reformers,  fresh  from  the  Geneva  at- 
mosphere of  liberty,  express  themselves  very 
strongly  and  pointedly  on  this  matter  of  popular 
election.  In  the  Second  Book  ,of  Discipline, 
(the  Book  of  Policy  at  present  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,)  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — “ The  liberty  of  the  election  of  persons 
callit  to  the  Ecclesiastical  functions,  and  observit 
without  interruption  swa  lang  as  the  Kirk  was 
not  corruptit  by  Antichrist,  we  desyre  to  be  re- 
i storit  and  rcteinit  within  this  realm  ; swa  that 
nane  be  intrudit  upon  ony  congregation,  either 
, be  the  Prince  or  ony  inferiour  person,  without 
< law  full  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people 
! owir  quhom  the  person  is  placit,  as  the  practice 
! of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Kirk,  and  gude 
order  craves.  And  because  this  order,  whilk 
God's  Word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  Patronages 
and  presentations  to  benefices , used  in  the  Paipe’s 


* We  extract  the  following  from  the  Roman  Pontifical,  expressing  our  obligation  for  the  reference  to  Planck  : — 

De  Ordinatione  Presbyteri. 

Archi  Dia conus. — Revcrendissemc  Paler,  postulat  sancta  mater  ecclesia  Catholica  ut  hos  prtesentes  Diaconos 
ad  ntine  Preabvtcri  ordinetia. 

Pontifcx. — Scia  illoa  ease  dignos  ? 

Archi  Diaconus. — Quantum  humana  fragilitas  nosse  ainit  et  scioet  testifiror  ip30s  dignos  ease  ad  htijus  oneria  oflicia. 

Pontifcx (Addiessing  the  clergy  and  people.) — Quoniam  fralres  charissimi  rertoii  navia,  et  navigio  drferendis, 

eadrm  eat  vel  securitads  ratio  vel  communis  timoris,  par  eorum  debet  ease  aententia  quorem  causa  communis  rxiatiL 
Neque  enim  fuit  fruatra  a patiibus  institution  ut  de  electinne  iilorum  qui  ad  regimen  altaris  adhibendi  auut  con- 
sulatur  etinii  Pop  ulus,  quia  de  ritu  et  conversationc  pne-entamli  quod  notiunquom  ignorntur  a pluribua,  icia- 
tur  » paucis  ; et  neccsse  est  ut  facilius  ei  quis  obedirntiam  cxhiLcat  i.rdinnto  rui  aisensum  jxcebucrit  ordiiuitnlo. 
Horum  siquidem  Diacononnn  in  Presbytcroa,  auxiliante  Domino,  ordinandorum,  (quantum  mihi  videier,)  probata 
et  Deo  placita  exiatit,  el  dignn,  ut  arbitmr  ecdesiaatici  honoiia  nuginrnto.  Sed  ne  unum  fortasse  vel  jxmeos  aut 
decipist  assensus  vel  /allot  nffcclio,  smtentia  e*t  expetenda  multorum.”  Itaque  quid  de  eorum  artibua  aut 
nioribua  noveritis,  quid  de  merito  sentiatis  libera  voce  pandatia,  et  hit*  testimonium  sarerdotii  magis  pro  mrrito  quam 
affection?  aliqua  tiibuatia.  Si  quia  igitur  hnbet  nliquid  contra  illos,  pro  Deo  et  propter  Drum,  cum  fiducia  exeat 
et  dicat ; VerumtamEN  sikmou  sit  conditions  str^.  Let  him  remember  he  is  a layman  ! and  that  the  whole 
Pontifical  invitation  to  popular  consent  is  humbug.  This  is  exactly  the  solemn  Inrce  that  the  old  Moderatia  played 
off  upon  the  Scottish  people.  They  talk  about  the  Veto  being  “ ARlHTRARv”  on  the  part  of  the  people:  but  they 
forget  to  tell  ua  their  system  was  also  akuitrakv  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  and  altogether  nugatory,  bo  far  as  the 
righti  of  the  people  were  concerned. 
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Kirk , we  desire  all  them  that  truly  fear  God  ear- 
nestly to  consider,  that  fnrswameikle  as  the 
names  of  Patronages  and  Benefices,  together 
with  the  effect  thereof,  have  flowit  frae  the  Paip 
and  corruption  of  the  Canon  Law,  only  in  so  far 
as  thereby  ony  person  was  intrusit  or  placit  ower 
kirkis  having  curam  animarum.  And  forswa- 
meikle  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hes  no 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  hut  is  contrary  to 
the  same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they 
oucht  not  now  to  have  place  in  this  Licht  of  Re- 
formation. And  therefore,  quhasumever  will,  em- 
brace God's  Word,  and  desyrethe  Kingdome  of  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus  to  be  advancit,  they  will  also 
embrace  and  receive  that  policie  and  order 
quhilk  the  Word  of  God  and  upright  estate 
of  his  Kirk  craves;  otherwise  it  is  in  vaine  that 
they  have  professit  the  samen.’’+  This  strong 
declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  early 
Reformers  was  agreed  upon  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, anno  1578,  and  inserted  in  the  Registers 
of  Assembly,  anno  1581.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  what  the  original  historical  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  with  regard  to  lay 
patronage.  Jt  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
“ vaine  abuses  of  the  Paip’s  Kirk  and,  as  such, 
is  catalogued  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  under 
“ certain  speciall  heids  of  Reformation  which 
we  crave.”  The  ,f  Paip,”  in  those  days,  was  the 
incarnation  of  Antichrist,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  hear  the  blame  of  all  iniquity.  But  the  real 
cause  of  patronage  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  the 
inordinate  lust  of  the  clergy  after  perpetual  en- 
dowments. But  what  did  the  State  say  to  all 
this  ratiocination?  Presbytery  was  established 
in  the  year  1592 ; and,  by  the  act  of  Establish- 
ment, was  given  to  the  “ certain  speciall  heids 
of  Reformation  which  we  crave,”  and  to  popular 
election,  principally,  the  lib  direct.  “ And  or- 
dainis  all  presentationes  to  benefices  to  be  direct 
to  the  particular  Presbyteries  in  all  time  coming  ; 
with  full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon ; 
and  to  put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes  ec- 
clesiastical within  their  bounds,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  kirk;  provided  the  fore- 
said  Presbyteries  be  bound  and  astricted  to  re- 
ceive and  admit  whatsomever  qualified  minis- 
ter presented  be  his  Majesty  or  laick  patrons.” 
Thus  patronage,  or  secular  election  to  the 
great  Church  offices,  became  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  remained  so,  till  Charles  I.,  with  that 
foolhardiness  of  purpose  which  characterises  re- 
ligious Toryism,  endeavouring  to  carry  the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  the  King’s  supremacy  into 
practical  effect  in  Scotland,  by  vaulting  ambition, 
overleaped  himself ; and  an  old  woman  with  a 
stool  overturned  the  divine  right  of  most  re- 
ligious and  gracious  sovereigns  for  ever.  Honour 
be  to  the  staunch  and  true-hearted  Presbyterians 
of  those  days  ! The  civil  magistrate  has  power 
to  call  synods,  and  to  dismiss  them ; the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  says  that,  and  therefore  we 
must  suppose  it  orthodox ; but  synods  have  also 
power  to  call  and  to  dismiss  themselves ; and, 


• “ Dunlop’*  Confcs*ion$,”  Vol.  11.  page  790*, 


on  this  principle,  the  " rebellious”  assembly  of 
1638  acted.  But  rebellion  against  usurpation  is 
a sacred  right.  The  King  of  England  had 
usurped  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  Church 
in  religious  matters ; against  this  usurpation  the 
Church  of  Scotland  rebelled ; and,  by  that  re- 
bellion, founded  our  liberties  upon  a rock  which 
never  can  be  shaken.  By  that  “ rebellious” 
Assembly  of  1638,  bishops  were  banished. 
Royal  Liturgies  excommunicated,  and  Lay 
Patronage  interdicted.  It  was  publicly  declared 
to  be,  and  to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  intruded  into  auy  Church  office, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  preside.  And  so  strongly  had 
this  principle  been  asserted,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, that  (notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
Charles  the  Second's  bloody  supremacy)  William 
and  Mary,  at  the  glorious  revolution,  found  it 
necessary  to  abolish  Lay  Patronuyc  altogether. 
What  they  introduced  instead  thereof,  was  indeed 
a very  different  thing  from  pure  popular  election  ; 
but  it  was,  in  any  view,  a manifest  triumph  of 
Presbyterian  independence,  and  a vindication  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  popular  liberty  in  the 
Church  for  which  Calvin  wrote  and  John  Knox 
battled.  In  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  un- 
important to  quote  the  words  of  King  William’s 
act : — “ Their  Majesties  do  statute  and  declare 
that,  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular 
church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with  a 
minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish,  being 
inhabitants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name  and  pro- 
pose the  person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be 
either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them  ; and, 
if  they  disapprove,  that  the  disapproves  give  in 
their  reasons,  to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be 
cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
at  whose  judgment  and  by  whose  determination 
the  calling  and  entry  of  u particular  minister  is 
to  ba  ordered  and  concluded.”  Here,  if  the 
Presbyteries  exercised  their  legitimate  power 
with  a conscientious  regard  to  the  bona  fide  will 
of  the  people,  things  were  certainly  not  a little 
improved ; but,  what  an  imperfect  act  this  is, 
so  far  as  popular  rights  are  concerned,  requires 
no  eagle’s  eye  to  perceive.  The  absolute  mon- 
archy of  the  lay  patron’s  right  under  the  old 
system,  is  here  changed  into  an  aristocratic  and 
clerical  supremacy.  For  what  have  heritors, 
qua  heritors,  to  do  with  a Christian  church  ? A 
man  may  be  an  heritor,  (nominally  and  ex- 
ternally a Presbyterian  too,)  and,  all  the  while, 
remain  us  complete  a practical  Heathen  as  ever 
was  cut  down  by  Charlemagne.  But  more ; 
these  heritors  might  be,  and  many  of  them  were. 
Episcopalians  ; in  those  times,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  all  times, 
inclined  to  favour  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
influence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  secret  tendency  of  this  act  was  to 
create  a prominent  over-riding  Episcopalian  in- 
fluence to  control  the  free  movementsofthe  Pres- 
byterian people  ; for  the  politicians  of  those  days 
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knew  well  that  Presbytery  was,  and  always  had 
been,  a thing  essentially  republican.  And,  it  is 
to  he  lamented  that  (with  the  laudable  wish,  no 
doubt,  of  peace  and  conciliation,  after  such 
troublous  times)  the  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  in  the  Assemblies  that  followed 
on  the  Revolution,  displayed  a want  of  zeal  for 
true  Presbyterian  principles,  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  office,  and  with  the  necessities 
of  the  time.  Latitudinarianism  on  principles  of 
Church  government,  in  the  year  1840,  may  be 
only  another  name  for  charity  and  philosophy ; 
but,  latitudinarianism,  in  the  year  1G89,  was 
plain  indifference  in  things  esteemed  most  sa- 
cred, yea,  manifest  treachery.  Accordingly,  it 
is  impossible  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  169V,  in  instruct- 
ing their  commission  “to  receive  into  minis- 
terial communion  such  of  the  late  conform  mi- 
nisters as,  having  qualified  themselves  accor- 
ding to  law,  shall  subscribe  the  formula ; nnd, 
that  no  violence  might  be  done  to  their  con- 
sciences by  subscribing  a Presbyterian  formula, 
it  was  so  framed  that  it  did  not  require  them 
toacknowledge  that  Presbyterian  Churchgovern- 
ment  is  founded  on  the  Word  of  God  ; but  only, 
that  the  Church  government,  as  now  settled  by 
law,  is  the  only  government  of  thrsChurch.”*  But 
of vitalconcerns compromised  and  accommodated 
nothing  could  come  but  evil.  The  direct  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  was  to  fill  the  church 
with  secret  Episcopalians  ; and,  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  moderate  party,  which  ruled  so 
long  the  councils  of  our  Church  Courts,  had  no 
other  origin  than  this.  Episcopalians  they  were, 
undoubtedly,  if  we  look  to  the  soul  that  animated 
their  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  mere  name. 
They  were  Episcopalians  in  doctrine;  Arminiaus, 
as  the  famous  Marrow  controversy,  compared 
with  the  contemporary  case  of  Professor  Simpson, 
sufficiently  shews.  They  were  Episcopalians  in 
Church  government  ; for,  however  loose  they 
might  be  in  doctrine,  they  werestrict  and  tyran- 
nous enough  in  matters  of  discipline  ; and  held, 
with  the  Episcopalians,  that  all  substantial  ec- 
clesiastical power  is  to  be  exercised  by  the 
clergy  mainly,  as  opposed  to  the  people.  They 
were  Episcopalians  in  sccularity  ; their  sturdi- 
ness in  defence  of  lay  patronage  claims  clear 
kinship  with  the  royal  appointment  of  bishops  in 
England.  David  Hume  (who  was  in  close  friend- 
ship with  ninny  of  them)  called  them  the  “ Court 
party they  have  been  also  called  “ Herodians;” 
nnd  it  is  certain  that,  having  no  apostolical  suc- 
cession to  boast  of,  they  made  as  much  as  they 
could  of  State  authority  and  acts  of  Parliament. 
They  were  Episcopalians  also  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  cultivated  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
great  desire  with  which  they  were  possessed  to 
appear  “ gentlemen."  Their  style  of  preaching, 
also,  was  exceedingly  smooth,  and  polished,  nnd 
decent ; altogether  gentlemanly,  nnd  altogether 
Episcopalian : but  they  were  destitute  of  pith, 


• M’Kerrow’s  history  of  the  Secession  Church.  In- 

troductory remarks. 


and  fire,  and  freedom,  and  earnestness;  for 
these  are  qualities  that,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a gentleman,  rather  seem  to 
mar  the  fine  nicety  of  his  decoration,  and  the 
prim  propriety  of  his  movements.  Be  these 
characteristics,  however,  as  they  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moderate  party  swayed  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  of  Scotland  almost  contin- 
uously, from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  year 
1830,  when  all  titled  things  of  ancient  pretence 
were  summarily  cast  off.  The  first  great  proof  of 
this  preponderance  was  given  by  the  passing  of 
Queen  Anne's  Act,  in  1712,  restoring  patronage 
in  its  ancient  hated  absolutism ; for,  if  the 
popular  party  had  had  any  sway  in  the  Church 
Councils,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
government  of  those  days  would  have  had 
strength  to  bring  back  a measure  so  abhorred 
by  all  true  Presbyterians.  But  might,  here,  ns 
on  many  other  occasions,  triumphed  over  right. 
Patronage  was  restored ; nnd  **  presentation 
to  benefices,  used  in  the  Paip’s  kirk/’  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  is  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Tory  party, 
who  restored  the  ancient  law  of  patronage,  would 
want  a plausible  pretext  for  so  doing.  They  de- 
clare, in  the  preamble,  that  “ the  practice  of 
culling  ministers  had  caused  great  heats  and 
divisions  and,  to  prevent  those  heats  and  divi- 
sions, everything  was  henceforward  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  quiet  despotism  of  the  patron.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea(can.  5 and  13)  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  similar  circumstances  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  popular  election.  But,  alas  for  the 
wisdom  of  Toryism  ! Whether  in  Church  or 
State,  it  is  a very  short-sighted  thing  ; for,  even 
as  the  Pope,  honestly  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
secure  for  ever  the  unity  of  the  Church,  had  de- 
clared himself  infallible,  and  thereby  caused  the 
reaction  of  freedom,  and  the  innumerable  divi- 
sions of  the  Reformation  ; so  the  moderate  party, 
by  excessive  caution  against  the  petty  “ divi- 
sions” incident  to  popular  election,  caused  the 
great  division  of  the  Secession  ; in  comparison 
of  which,  all  the  paltry  squabbles  of  this  or  the 
other  foolish  congregation,  are  very  dust  in  the 
balance.  The  “ wise  and  enlightened  policy”  of 
the  court  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused 
the  great  Secession.  If  that  schism  was  a sin, 
the  guilt  of  it  lies  at  their  door.  This  is  now 
universally  admitted  and  universally  lamented. 
And  what  was  the  Secession? — Was  it  a small 
thing?  Yes,  even  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed, 
when  it  began  ; but  it  grew  up  into  a tree  w hose 
greatness  has  overshadowed  the  land.  Is  it  a 
small  thing  that  the  rich  shall  belong  to  one 
Church,  and  the  poor  to  another  ? No ; rather 
say  this  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  the 
religion  of  any  country  ; for,  if  there  is  one 
place  on  this  vain  and  titled  earth  where  rich 
and  poor  may  meet  together,  and  know  them- 
selves to  be  brethren,  that  place  is  the  Church. 
But  the  moderate  party  wished  to  have  a Church 
of  “ gentlemen  ;”  and  they  have  had  their  desire. 
The  mass  of  the  poor  people,  in  our  towns,  do 
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not  belong  to  the  Church ; have  no  connexion 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  except  in  pay- 
ing them  compulsory  stipends  ; and  this  by  the 
fault  of  the  Church  itself,  and  its  vain  flirtation 
with  Episcopalian  dignities,  and  fleshly  harlotry 
with  the  smiles  of  court  favour.  In  the  year 
1712,  when  patronage  was  established,  the 
Church  should  have  taken  a decided  position. 
The  principle  of  Non-Intrusion  and  popular  elec- 
tion should  have  been  declared  then.  The  de- 
sertion of  a few  gentlemen’s  families  from  the 
front  galleries  of  the  parish  churches,  would 
have  been  a loss  repaid  tenfold  by  the  sure 
root  that  the  Church  would  immediately  have 
taken  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Then,  as  now,  it  might  well  be  said  to 
all  who  are  contented  to  remain  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  only  so  long  as  patronage  makes  it 
aristocratic — “ Go  out  from  among  us,  and  be  ye 
separate! — we  covet  you  not.  If  you  love  us 
merely  because  of  the  gilt  buttons  on  our  coat, 
we  despise  your  friendship.  You  are  Episcopa- 
lians in  your  hearts : to  be  honest  Christian  men 
is  no  satisfaction  to  you,  unless  you  also  be  gen- 
tlemen. Join  yourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
Church. of  gentlemen;  for  it  is  better  to  bo  a 
dandy  than  to  be  a hypocrite.”  In  such  uncere- 
monious fashion  should  our  popular  Church  have 
treated  its  Episcopal  patrons  and  Episcopizing 
members  ; but  Mammon  was  too  strong  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  were  too  weak  ; and  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine  was,  after  long  and  laborious 
wrestlings  with  his  righteous  soul,  obliged  to 
leave  the  communion  of  the  Church ; of  which, 
we  presume,  the  men  who  are  now  “ the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  Church,”  allow  that  he  was 
the  worthiest  member.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
care  comparatively  little  about  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  voluntary  and  established ; it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  that  rule  our  sympathies ; and,  so 
far  as  the  present  question  of  popular  election 
is  concerned,  we  consider  I)r  Chalmers  and  Dr 
John  Brown  as  equally  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  With  this  fraternal  feeling,  let  us 
proceed  to  cast  a glance,  very  hastily,  at  the 
recent  doings  of  the  Church  towards  her  spiritual 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  lay  patronage. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  noble  example  of  the 
French  set  the  whole  world  agog,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  active  men,  and  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Tories,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
dead  sea  of  eternal  stagnation.  Under  Tory  in- 
fluence the  Church  had  long  been  dead.  After 
the  passing  of  Queen  Anne’s  Patronage  Act,  the 


people  still  continued  to  assett  their  ancient 
right  of  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  the 
patron.  This  they  did  in  the  form  of  a call ; a 
well-known  document  in  Church  style,  of  which 
the  form  is  given  below.*  But  it  is  quite  plain 
that  this  invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
could  have  no  legal  effect  in  opposition  to  tho 
patron’s  wish,  declared  on  the  presentation,  so 
long  as  the  right  of  patronage  remained  absolute 
and  unqualified  on  the  face  of  the  statute-book. 
This  was  manifest  to  common  6ense.  It  was 
not,  however,  manifest  to  the  strong  Presbyte- 
rian feelings  of  the  Scottish  people ; the  high 
principles  maintained  by  the  genuine  old  Presby- 
terian party  still  existing,  though  in  a fatal  min- 
ority, in  the  Church.  The  people,  therefore,  and 
the  popular  Presbyterians,  kept  up  the  call ; 
and  many  questions  of  disputed  settlement,  aris. 
ing  out  of  that  part  of  the  clerical  induction, 
were  brought  up  to  the  General  Assembly  ; and 
sometimes,  if  either  in  the  Assembly  or  in  its 
standing  Committee  (the  Commission)  the 
popular  party  happened  to  be  strong,  and  had  a 
very  strong  case,  they  might  be  successful;  at 
least,  to  appearance.  But  the  moderate  party 
were  too  determined  in  their  principles,  and  too 
systematic  in  their  policy,  to  tolerate  anything 
like  a regular  or  well-organized  opposition  to  the 
law  of  patronage.  Besides,  they  had  the  law  on 
their  side,  and  were  (to  give  them  all  due  praise) 
great  masters  of  management.  They,  accordingly, 
continued,  partly  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  partly  by  finessing  and  clever  card-playing, 
to  put  down  the  voice  of  the  people  altogether  ; 
and  reduce  the  call  to,  what  we  have  seen  it  was 
under  the  papacy,  a mere  form.  They  could  not 
kill  the  snake,  but  they  starved  it ; and  there  it 
stood,  and  there  it  stands,  as  pretty  a prepara- 
tion as  ever  was  seen  in  an  anatomical  museum. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  tells  a tale.  All  forms  are 
but  the  shell  of  a substance ; and  every  dead 
body  you  stumble  on  in  the  street,  is  a witness 
that  there  was  once  a living  soul  there.  So  tho 
existence  of  the  call,  though  as  a mere  form,  was 
a daily  monitor  to  the  Evangelical  party,  that 
popular  election  (which  the  call  plainly  is)  had 
once  been  in  the  Church  ; and  the  consequence 
was,  that  no  sooner,  by  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  enthusiasm,  and  a large  influx  of  city 
elders,  had  they  regained  their  long-lost  major- 
ity in  the  General  Assembly,  than  they  publicly 
declared  the  principle  of  Non-Instrusion  to  be, 
and  to  have  been,  a sacred  and  irrevocable  law 
of  the  Church  ; and,  in  conformity  with  this  de- 
claration, passed  an  act,  (commonly  called  the  Veto 


• “ We,  the  heritors,  ciders , heads  of  families,  and  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  and  county  of  Perth  ; taking  into  consideration  the  present  destitute  state  of  the  said  par- 
ish, through  the  want  of  a Gospel  ministry  among  us,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  late  pastor,  the  Kev.  Charles  Stew- 
art ; being  satisfied  with  the  learning,  abilities,  and  other  good  qualifications  of  you,  Mr  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  having  heard  you  preach  to  our  satisfaction  and  edification;  do  hereby  invite  and  call  you,  the  said  Robert 
Young,  to  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  this  parish,  and  to  come  and  labour  among  us  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry, hereby  promising  to  you  all  due  respect  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord.  We  likewise  entreat  the  Reverend  Pres- 
bytery  of  Auchterarder  to  approve  and  concur  with  this  our  most  cordial  call,  and  to  use  all  the  proper  means  for  making 
the  same  effectual,  by  your  ordination  and  settlement  among  us,  as  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  subscribe  these  prescuts,  at  the  Church  of  Auchterarder,  on  the  second  day  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty.four  years.  [Heritors  and  Elders.]  For  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  patron,  Jas.  Lorimer.  [Heads  of 
families,  parishioners.]  Michael  Tod,  Peter  Clerk.”—  Call  in  tho  Auchterarder  Case , Dunlop’s  Pamphlet,  pp.  148,  1). 
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Act,  1834,)  making  the  call  a thing  substantial, 
and  giving  to  the  male  heads  of  families,  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church,  an  absolute  veto 
on  the  presentation  of  the  patron.  Now  this 
was  not  only  a very  decided  and  hold  act,  in  as- 
sertion of  High  Church  principles,  but  it  was 
also  very  cautious  and  very  cunning,  and  meant 
to  be  so.  The  Church  was  led  by  lawyers,  and 
great  lawyers,  in  this  matter ; and  8he  also 
conferred  with  the  officers  of  the  Whig  govern- 
ment then  in  power,  and  received  their  nod  of 
approbation.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  event  has 
shewn,  the  Church  was  led  into  a bog  ; for  the 
lawyers  who  led  them  were  strong  party  men 
in  the  Church  ; and  the  law  officers  who  gave 
the  nod  had  no  power  beyond  hopes,  uncertain 
hopes  and  promises.  And,  accordingly,  when  the 
Veto  Act  came  into  operation,  and  questions  of 
disputed  settlement  arose  out  of  it,  it  was  found, 
first  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  then  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  same  was  alto- 
gether illegal ; and  that  the  Christian  people  of 
Scotland,  so  long  as  the  Patronage  Act  remained 
unrepealed,  had  no  voice  whatever  (except  always 
by  bringing  forward  tangible  objections  of  not- 
orious and  gross  faults)  in  the  election  of  Chris- 
tian ministers.  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  unanimous  in  the  decision  of 
this  matter ; and  they  both  snid  that  they  had 
seldom  come  to  the  decision  of  a more  simple 
and  easy  case.  The  advocates  of  the  Veto  Act 
pretend  to  say  that  the  English  judges,  by  so 
speaking,  only  shewed  their  conceit,  and  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Church  law  of  Scotland. 
But  this  is  an  old  and  foolish  objection  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a House  of  Appeal  for  Scotch 
cases  ; and,  at  all  events,  if  the  English  judges 
lost  anything  in  knowledge,  by  never  having 
been  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  cer- 
tainly gained  as  much  in  respect  of  impartiality. 
The  patronage  question,  indeed,  is,  like  many 
others,  one  which  the  talk  of  lawyers  can  only 
serve  for  a season  to  confound ; its  merits,  after 
long  legal  discussion,  are  plain,  as  before,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  The  framers  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  (as  we  have  seen  above,) 
saw  clearly,  and  expressed  themselves  plainly, 
that  the  ,f  assent  of  the  people,  and  order  which 
God’s  word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  lay  patron- 
age and  presentation  to  benefices."  The  Auch- 
terader  Cass  had  not  arisen  then,  and  no  learned 
pamphlets  had  been  written  to  confound  their 
simple  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  An  un- 
conditional right  in  me  to  elect  a person,  out  of 
b certain  number  of  persons  qualified  in  a cer- 
tain known  way,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
an  unconditional  right  in  you  to  reject  that  per- 
son. You  may  have  a right,  doubtless,  to  make 
certain  special  objections  as  to  the  qualifications 
which,  by  public  law,  are  known  to  be  necessary 
in  the  person  elected  ; but  to  call  your  own 
absolute  and  arbitrary  will  a qualification,  is  the 
grossest  sophistry.  There  can  be  no  question, 
therefore,  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man, 
that  the  law  of  patronage,  in  reference  to  the 
Auchter&rder  Case,  was  rightly  decided  by  the 


House  of  Lords.  Even  supposing  there  had 
been  any  doubt  originally  as  to  whether  Queen 
Anne’s  Act  absolutely  abolished  the  right  of 
“ call,"  or  popular  consent ; was  it  not  most  por- 
tentous in  the  General  Assembly,  after  giving  the 
act  its  fair  construction  for  more  than  a hundred 
years,  and  insisting  most  peremptorily  on  that 
construction  being  carried  out,  to  turn  round 
now  and  attempt  to  give  a different  construction, 
quibbling  away  the  bona  fide  meaning  of  the 
Rtatute,  and  giving  their  own  proceedings,  in 
the  face  of  men,  the  lie  direct  ? It  is  perfectly 
true  that  popular  calls  were  reduced  to  a mere 
formality  by  the  moderate  party  : but  then  it 
chh  never  be  forgotten  that  the  moderate  party 
were  acting,  not  only  in  consistency  with  their 
own  principles,  but  with  the  known  law  of  the 
land,  in  its  plain  and  honest  meaning.  Moreover, 
the  moderate  party  was  The  Church  ; patrons 
could  take  their  construction  of  the  law  of  pre- 
sentations from  no  better  authority  than  the 
Church  ; and  by  the  actings  of  the  Church, 
where  third  parties  are  concerned,  the  Church, 
as  much  ns  any  other  public  body,  is  bound.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  Church  acted 
wisely,  we  scarcely  think  she  acted  honourably, 
at  least  not  very  heroically,  in  parsing  the  Veto 
Act ; but  letting  this  pass  as  a doubtful  point 
on  which  the  law  of  Christian  charity  calls  on  us 
to  pronounce  the  mildest  judgment,  we  think 
the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  openly  resisting 
the  law  of  the  land,  now  publicly  declared,  a 
matter  altogether  preposterous,  and  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

How  ought  the  Assembly  to  have  proceeded, 
after  the  Veto  Act  had  been  declared  illegal? 
Three  ways  were  open.  They  might  rescind  the 
act,  and  proceed  upon  the  old  plan.  This  was 
the  plain,  manly,  and  consistent  course  to  pur- 
sue : but  it  implied  a public  “ peccavi and  this 
is  n word  which  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  public  men  and  public  bodies  to  pronounce. 
Therefore  the  General  Assembly  would  not  say 
peccavi.  Or,  secondly,  the  General  Assembly  might 
throw  up  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
and  declare  themselves  voluntary.  This  was  also 
a plain,  manly,  and  consistent  course ; and,  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  each  individual  parish,  where 
the  legal  presenteo  being  veto'd,  stands  upon 
his  presentation,  the  Church  has  declared  itself 
voluntary.  Or,  thirdly,  the  General  Assembly 
might  split  the  sentence  of  the  Civil  Courts  in 
two — temporality  and  spirituality ; and  leaving 
the  temporality  to  the  State,  offer  “ passive  re- 
sistance" to  any  decree  attempting  to  coerce  the 
spirituality.  This  is  a very  plausible  plan  ; and, 
in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  seemed  imperiously 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  Church.  It  is  the 
plan  which  the  Church  has  adopted,  and  on  which 
they  are  now  consistently  and  manfully  acting: 
it  is  a plan  which  has  been  ably  defended  by  Mr 
Alexander  Dunlop,  advocate,  in  a pamphlet  which 
places  himat  the  hendof  theChurchlawyersof  the 
day.  But,  looking  at  the  matter  impartially  and 
philosophically,  (as  we  haveall  along  endeavoured 
to  do,)  we  cannot  help  expressing  serious  doubts 
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as  to  the  propriety  of  this  conduct.  That  passive 
resistance  is  lawful,  and,  in  some  cases,  a sacred 
duty,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  who  holds 
the  supremacy  of  right  above  law,  to  deny  ; but 
have  we  a case  for  passive  resistance  here?  Re- 
sistance of  any  kind  to  the  law  of  the  land  is 
only  lawful  in  cases  of  gross  iniquity  and  mani- 
fest oppression  f and  in  cases  where  the  party 
complaining  has  nothing  like  compensation  or 
benefit  for  the  evil  he  endures  ; where  it  is  all 
burden  on  the  one  side,  and  all  privilege  on  the 
other  : in  cases  also  wherein  a man  is  commanded 
to  do  a thing,  either  actually  contrary  to  the  plain 
laws  of  right  and  wrong,  or  what  he  may  rea- 
sonably feel  as  grievous  to  his  conscience.  Now, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
stands  in  none  of  these  positions  ; for,  if  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  oppressed,  she  has 
oppressed  herself.  The  law  of  the  land,  as  now 
declared,  is  what  she,  a century  ago,  and,  by  the 
continuous  actings  of  a hundred  years,  declared 
to  be  her  law;  and,  by  this  declaration,  drove 
Ebenezer  Erskine  out  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
she  has  a manifest  compensation  for  any  privi- 
lege she  may  have  surrendered.  For  patronage 
she  has  endowment.  As  for  conscience,  the  pre- 
tence is  ridiculous.  The  Church  made  a con- 
tract with  the  State,  which  she  is  bound  to  fulfil  : 
she  submitted  herself  to  certain  laws,  which,  as 
declared  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  she  is  bound  to 
obey.  If  she  has  a conscience,  (and  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  say  whether  she  ought  not  to  have 
one  as  well  as  the  State,)  let  her  shew  it  here,  in 
acting  consistently  with  her  solemn  obligations. 
So  long  as  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  you  yourself  derive  manifest  and  great 
advantage  from  that  law,  and  have,  moreover, 
homologated  that  law  by  a long  course  of  serious 
and  deliberate  actings,  obey  it.  There  is  but 
one  course:  so  long  as  you  are  an  Established 
Church,  act  as  an  Established  Church ; and  do 
not  covertly  smuggle  in  Voluntaryism,  unless 
indeed  you  wish  (realizing  in  the  spirit,  a phrase 
of  Lord  Gillies’)  to  prove  that  the  Church  is  as 
selfish  as  any  vulgar  “ corporation,”  and  that 
saints  are  only  sinners  in  a sanctified  direction. 

In  answering  the  question,  What  ought  the 
Church  to  have  dono,  we  have  also  answered 
the  question,  What  ought  the  Church  to  do. 
Obey  the  law,  and  petition  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  patronage  ; or,  at  least,  (as  an  in- 
stalment,) for  the  confirmation  of  the  Veto  Act. 
Astothe  firstpartof  the  present  duty,  though  what 
the  world  calls  consistency  may  be  a very  pretty 
thing  in  secular  men,  and  consorts  well  with  tho 
inclinations  of  the  Old  Adam  ; yet,  for  spiritual 
men,  it  may  be  a better  rule,  that  the  sinner 
who  repents,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  ac- 
cepted. As  to  the  second  item,  the  petitioning 
of  Parliament ; though  prospects  may  be  sad  at 
present,  yet  the  parable  of  the  importunate 
widow  is  nowhere  more  applicable  than  here. 
Did  not  O'Connell,  by  agitation,  annihilate  ten 
bishoprics  in  Ireland?  (which  mnde  the  Oxford 
Pusey  gentlemen  become  semi- Voluntaries ;)  and 
•hall  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  that  mass  of 


popular  sympathy  which  this  question  will  com- 
mand, not  be  able  to  coerce  the  landed  legislators 
of  Britain  into  a concession,  great  indeed,  but 
not  so  great  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  will  carry  her  point,  provided  she 
act  openly  and  honourably.  And  let  her  act 
boldly  too,  and  not  attempt  to  stand  against  the 
law  by  quirks  and  evasions,  more  worthy  of  law- 
yers than  of  Christian  ministers.  <%  Make  us  a free 
Church  and  a popular  Church,  or  take  back  your 
paltry  pensions : we  disdain  to  soil  our  fingers 
with  polluted  gold  !"  Such  a remand  should  the 
Church  make  of  the  State  ; and,  in  this  straight- 
forward, manly  attitude,  the  Non-Intru9ion  prin- 
ciple would  plant  itself  strong  in  public  opinion, 
like  the  spear  of  Pallas,  “ huge,  heavy,  massive, 
and  pointed  with  sharp  steel.”  Let  the  Church 
consider  further,  that  it  is  utter  vanity  and  a 
lie,  for  any  Presbyterian  Church,  being  (as  all 
Presbyterian  churches  are)  essentially  Repub- 
lican, to  lean  upon  the  Tories.  Theconductof the 
titled  boy  Ramsay  at  the  Assembly  may  shew  her 
what  she  has  to  expect  from  that  quarter.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  we  repeat,  is  and  was,  both 
historically  and  in  principle,  a popular  church. 
She  never  can  enter  into  a consistent  alli- 
ance with  Toryism  in  any  shape.  The  secu- 
lar Avatar  of  Christianity  ha»  been  amply 
developed  in  the  English  Church  ; a considerable 
party  in  that  Church  (the  Puseyites)have  recently 
attempted,  and  with  no  small  public  approbation, 
to  revive  the  monastico-sacerdotal  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages.  These  things  are  all  very  well 
in  the  Protean  drama  of  things  that  are  ; our 
vocation  is  nobler — to  struggle  for  what  ouoiit 
to  be : a Church  truly  popular  and  truly  congre- 
gational, according  to  the  undoubted  practice  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Not  that  church-officers 
and  church-government  are  to  be  thrown  away. 
Mjj  yirjiro ! — “ Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order."  Only,  from  secularizing  or  sacer- 
dotulizing  influence  must  Christianity  b«»  purged 
at  nil  risks.  Let  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there- 
fore, beware  how  she  identifies  herself  with  the 
■elfish  interests  of  a sister  Church,  whose  mani- 
fold abuses  have  rendered  the  name  of  Church 
odious  among  a great  majority  of  thinking  men 
in  this  country.  Above  all  things,  let  u«,  as 
Scottish  Churchmen,  beware  how  we  extend  our 
sympathies  to  that  “ winged  dog  in  crimson  food 
delighting,”  the  Irish  Church.  Let  us  at  least 
have  so  much  practical  Christianity  as  not  to 
call  that  hierarchical  absolutism  right  in  respect 
of  Ireland,  which  we  protested,  with  the  sword, 
to  be  wrong  when  applied  to  ourselves.  Let  U9 
be  tolerant  and  kindly  to  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land ; let  us  frequent  their  chapels  ; aid  their 
Christian  charities  with  our  contributions ; take 
a lesson  from  them  in  learning,  in  sobriety,  and 
in  what  may  be  called  the  calm  Wordsworthian 
poetry  of  a cheerful  devotion  : but  never,  never 
let  us  sanction,  by  one  word  of  even  tacit  as- 
sent, the  open  iniquity  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
plague  6pot  of  Christianity  in  these  isles ; that 
mockery  of  Protestantism,  whose  mere  existence 
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furnifthes  the  Papists  with  more  solid  arguments 
than  the  logic  or  the  “ sword"  of  a thousand 
M'Neiles  can  refute.  Again,  we  repeat,  we  have 
u peculiar  vocation  from  Heaven  to  be  a free, 
and  a popular,  and  also  a united  Church  ; for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  quarrel  be- 
tween Voluntaries  and  Establishment  men  should 
be  irreconcilable  ; or  if  that  quarrel  be  indeed 
a wound  not  to  be  healed,  then  let  us  be  united 
in  soul  at  least,  if  not  in  the  outward  body  of  a 


Church.  St  Paul  had  no  thought  either  of  a Pope 
or  of  an  Establishment  when  he  preached  Chris- 
tian unity  to  the  Ephesians.  There  will  notbe  much 
mention  of  Churchman  or  Dissenter  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  But  of  two  things  there  will  be 
mention  ; purity  and  love  : Purity,  in  freedom 
from  Church-secularization,  which  is  ^LAY- 
PATRONAGE  and  MAMMON  % Love,  in  free- 
dom from  sectarian  bigotry  and  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, which  is  the  Devil. 


Note. — The  contributor  of  the  above  article  is  a very  liberal  Churchman.  Admiring  his  abilities,  love  of  truth, 
and  independence,  we  must,  however,  state,  that  in  his  expression  of  regard  for  the  State  Religion  of  Scotland,  we 
by  no  means  concur.  We  are  Voluntaries,  and  opposed  to  all  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State— 
E.  T.  M. 


BURNS  AND  IIIS  COUNTRY. 

WRITTEN  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  SCOTSMEN,  IN  SHEFFIELD, 

BY  EBKNEZER  ELLIOTT. 


Tut  men  of  men  shall  we  forget, 

Old  Scotland  ? No.  Where’er  wc  be, 

All  lonely,  or  in  exile  met. 

We  think  of  them  and  thee. 

Mother  of  Knox  ! hast  thou  a charm 
Tlint  gives  to  all,  thy  name  who  bear, 
Thoughts  which  unnerve  the  despot’?  arm, 
And  will  to  do  and  dare  ? 

Thou  bad’st  him  build,  on  tyrant’s  bone*, 

An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  Lords; 

Thou  gav’st  him  power  to  shatter  thrones, 
And  vanquish  kings  with  words. 

Stem  mother  of  the  deathless  dead  ! 

Where  stands  a Scot,  a freeman  stands; 

Self-stay'd,  if  poor— sclf-cloth’d self-fed 

Mind-uiighty,  in  all  lands. 

No  mitred  pleader  need  thy  sons, 

To  save  the  wretch  whom  mercy  spurns  ; 

No  classic  lore  thy  little  ones. 

Who  fiud  a bard  in  Bunts. 

Their  path,  though  dark,  they  may  not  miss  ; 
Secure  they  tread  on  danger's  brink  ; 

They  say  '*  This  shall  be  !”  and  it  is; 

For,  ere  they  act,  they  think. 

Mother  of  Burns  ! thy  wo-nurs’d  bard 
Not  always  wisely  thought  or  said 
But  spare  his  errors ! for  'tis  hard 
To  blame  the  voiceless  dead. 

Mother  ! thy  voice,  love-toned,  hath  powerj 
The  heart  with  passion’s  thrill  to  move; 

But  noue  could  sing,  in  hall  or  bower, 

Like  him,  thy  Bard,  of  Love. 

Who  dipp'd  his  words  in  lightning  ? Who 
With  thunder  armed  his  stormy  rhyme? 

Who  made  his  music  tender,  true. 

Terse,  terrible,  sublime  ? 

Who  bade  thy  bard,  in  thrall,  maintain 
A freeman’s  port,  where’er  he  trod  ? 

Who  taught  the  peasant  to  disdain  , 
Proud  fashion’s  minstrels  ? — God. 

Who  gave  the  child  of  toil  a lyre, 

With  living  sunbeams  wildly  strung? 

And  taught  his  soul  of  living  fire,  j 
Truth’s  universal  tongue  ? j 


God  !— - -But  with  torture  faction  fill’d 
The  cup  he  drain'd  in  gloomy  pride. 

What  marvel,  if  the  poison  kill’d  ? 

What  marvel,  if  he  died  ? 

Few  were  his  days,  his  fortunes  foul ; 
Bravely  he  struggled,  though  not  loug; 
Aud,  with  n poet’s  glowing  soul. 

Drew  near  to  God  in  song; 

For  Conscience  to  thy  poet  said, 

“Bums!  be  a maityr  J”  “ For  the  truth, 
I will !”  he  cried — and  bow’d  his  head, 
And  died,  gray-hair’d  in  youth. 

With  little  men  he  might  not  stay, 

But  hasted  from  a world  nnkind. 

Oh,  guess  the  worth  he  threw  away. 

By  what  he  left  behind  ! 

And  what  a wreath  our  Burns  had  worn, 
Amid  that  world’s  immortal  tears, 

Had  his  strong  mind,  like  Milton’s,  borne 
The  fruit  of  sixty  years ! 

But,  shall  it  of  our  sires  be  told, 

That  they  their  brother  poor  forsook  ? 

No  ! for  they  gave  him  more  than  gold  ; 
They  head  the  brave  man’s  book. 

Scotland  ! thy  sons — and  not  unearn’d 
This  hour  of  pleasing  tears  return?— 

Are  met  to  mourn  thy  trampled,  spurn’d, 
Poor,  broken-heartcd|Bums. 

And  oft  again  the  kind,  the  brave, 

Who  Sorrow’s  feast,  like  him,  hare  shar’d, 
Will  meet,  to  honour  in  his  grave 
Thy  glorious  rustic  Bard. 

O spare  his  frailties  ! — write  them  not 
On  mute  Mislortune's  coffin-lid  ! — 

E’en  Bacon  err’d,  and  greater,  Scott, 

Not  always  greatly  did. 

A fearful  gift  is  flame  from  heav’n, 

To  him  who  bears  it  in  his  breast : 

Self-fir’d  and  blasted,  but  forgir'n, 

Let  Robert’s  ashes  rest.* 


* Not  to  flatter,  certainly  not  to  blame,  did  I write  these 
lines  ; but  to  offer  for  imitntion  the  best  virtues  of  Scots- 
men— tbeir  industry,  economy,  forethought,  and  brotherly 
affeetiou.  •*  I charge  ye  that  yc  love  one  another.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANGO ; 

THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE  OF  DIEPPE. 
BY  MRS  GORE. 


PART  I. 

Normandy  may  be  numbered  among  the  coun- 
tries which  have  sent  forth  their  people  to  con- 
quer and  colonize,  leaving  the  fatherland  to  de- 
generate into  insignificance.  The  magnificence 
of  its  ruined  castles  and  venerable  cathedrals, 
attests  the  ancient  importance  of  the  Duchy; 
and  there  are  episodes  of  its  history,  during  the 
Middle  ages,  tinctured  with  the  wildest  charac- 
teristics of  romance. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  maritime  repub- 
lics of  Italy,  ns  recorded  by  historians,  would 
probably  appear  fabulous,  hut  for  the  survival 
of  those  marble  palaces  whose  mildewed  galleries 
and  echoing  halls  attract  the  wanderings  of  the 
traveller  to  the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  or  the  Bay  of 
Genoa.  The  romantic  histo/y  of  the  Foscari 
and  the  Dorias,  is  more  authentically  writ  in 
marble  than  in  historical  annals ; and  even  the 
memory  of  Venetian  Doges,  personally  insigni- 
ficant, is  embalmed  in  the  choicest  sanctuary  of 
poetry  and  art.  But  what  remains  in  the  paltry 
unaspiring  little  town  of  Dieppe  to  inspire  be- 
lief in  the  legend  that,  while  Wolsey  was  im- 
mortalizing himself  in  England,  as  the  founder 
of  colleges  and  patron  of  Holbein,  a simple  bur- 
gess of  a poor  fishing-town  of  Normandy  not 
only  raised  himself  to  princely  opulence  by  the 
boldness  of  his  commercial  speculations,  but  had 
the  courage  to  make  war,  single-handed,  upon  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  refinement  to  procure 
artists  front  Italy  for  the  adornment  of  his  villa 
upon  the  rugged  Norman  coast  ? Such,  however, 
were  the  feats  of  John  Ango  ; who,  in  the  year 
1530,  had  brought  the  port  of  Dieppe  into  a con- 
dition rivalling  that  of  the  maritime  republics, 
and  his  name  into  competition  with  the  names  of 
Doges  and  Kings. 

Ango  was  horn  a native  of  the  little  borough 
so  largely  indebted  to  his  munificence.  The  only 
son  of  a rich  shipowner,  who  had  raised  himself, 
by  industry,  from  the  humble  condition  of  n ma- 
riner of  the  Pollct ; young  Ango  was  despatched 
by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  on  various  expe- 
ditions, likely  to  rouse,  in  an  enterprising  mind, 
the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  discovery.  Every  sovereign  in 
Europe,  and  many  independent  states,  were 
arming  vessels,  with  a view  of  enlarging  their 
possessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  **  dusky  men  of 
Ind"  instead  of  their  European  neighbours ; and 
Ango,  while  pursuing  his  father’s  mercenary 
speculations  of  traffic,  became  inspired  with  ar- 
dour to  emulate  the  feats  of  Cabot  or  Columbus. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — full 
sixty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
terprises of  Portugal — the  port  of  Dieppe,  in  con- 
junction with  the  city  of  Rouen,  had  engaged  in 
voyages  of  discovery  and  speculation  on  the 
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Guinea  coast.  By  them  was  the  name  of  Cap 
Vert  first  bestowed  upon  the  woody  headland, 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  Portuguese  as 
Cape  Verd  ; while  the  first  Europenn  settlement 
formed  in  Africa,  was  named  Petit  Dieppe,  by  the 
French  discoverers,  from  a supposed  resemblance 
to  the  position  of  their  native  town.  In  1402, 
Bethancourt,  a Norman  gentleman,  conquered 
and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  and,  in  the  East,  the  discovery  of  Suma- 
tra was,  about  the  same  time,  effected  by  I’ar- 
mentien,  a Dicppois  captain,  whose  journals  are 
still  extant.  But  although  discoveries  and  con- 
quests may  he  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals, the  resources  of  a sovereign  state  are 
indispensable  to  keep  up  the  colonial  establish- 
ments necessary  to  their  preservation.  The 
Dieppois  adventurers, attacked  by  the  armaments 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  were  soon  compelled  to 
resign  their  Oriental  conquests,  and  content 
themselves  with  bringing  home,  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  cargoes  of  gold  dust,  pepper,  and,  above 
all,  of  elephants’  teeth,  which  they  were  soon 
instructed  to  turn  to  such  good  account  in  carv- 
ing atid  sculpture  ; their  hereditary  proficiency 
in  which  elegant  art  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  resources  of  the  town.  There  are  carvings 
in  ivory  in  existence,  of  the  choicest  beauty,  known 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  Dieppois,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I. ; and  their  fine  Gothic  church 
of  St  Jacques  still  possesses  a curious  bas-relief 
of  considerable  length,  bearing  the  date  1530, 
and  composed  of  the  figures  of  Indians,  Asiatic 
and  American ; of  negroes,  and  the  natives  of 
Madagascar  ; surrounded  with  characteristic  at- 
tributes nnd  the  chief  productions  of  their  seve- 
ral countries ; a relic  which  suffices  to  prove 
that  the  Dieppois  were  not  only  familiar  with  the 
aspect  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  but 
that  they  possessed  sculptors  capable  of  perpetu- 
ating their  configuration. 

Thirty  years  previous  to  the  erection  of  this 
curious  trophy,  the  father  of  John  Ango  was  the 
first  to  arm  vessels  for  the  formation  of  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  But, 
though  baffled  in  his  intentions  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  colony,  he  continued  to  despatch  an 
annual  fleet  to  the  northern  coasts  ; and,  en- 
riched by  the  monopoly  of  the  cod  fishery,  soon 
attained  such  opulence  as  inspired  the  mind  of 
his  son  with  still  higher  ambitions.  It  whb  not 
enough  that,  from  the  windows  of  his  father’s 
rude  mansion  on  the  port  of  Dieppe,  John  Ango 
beheld  his  vessels  ranged  in  order,  with  hundreds 
of  mariners  wearing  on  their  sleeve«  the  initials 
of  his  father,  engaged  in  unlading  the  precious 
commodities  collected  from  different  quarters  of 
the  world.  On  a recent  expedition  to  the  Levant, 
John  Ango  had  been  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
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into  an  Italian  port;  and,  profiting  by  the  occa- 
sion, had  visited,  during  the  refitting  of  his  dis- 
masted vessel,  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  aspect  of  so  much  splendour,  so  much  refine- 
ment, produced  in  a powerful  mind,  wholly  un- 
cultivated, a degree  of  excitement  almost  alarm- 
ing. Dazzled,  intoxicated,  bewildered,  John 
Ango  lost  sight  of  all  but  his  personal  gratifica- 
tion ; and  having  surrendered  the  command  of 
his  father’s  merchant  ship  to  a mate,  his  elder 
in  years  and  experience,  and  possessed  of  old 
Ango's  confidence,  he  suffered  the  Royal  Charles 
to  proceed  on  its  voyage.  The  spell-bound 
youth  resolved  to  live  and  die  among  the  en- 
chantments of  Naples.  To  devote  the  high 
faculties  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  to  the 
pursuit  of  serious  study,  was  an  effort  beyond 
the  philosophy  of  one-and-twenty.  After  passing 
his  boyhood  in  traffic  with  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar, Malacca,  and  Labrador,  to  be  suddenly 
familiarized  with  the  fine  forms  of  Italy,  the 
glories  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  awukening 
beauties  of  a new  era  of  triumph  for  the  arts, 
was  as  the  effect  of  enchantment.  His  life  was 
now  passed  in  frequenting  the  studios  of  those 
great  painters  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men  as  those  of  the  greatest  states- 
men or  conquerors,  and  in  visiting  the  gorgeous 
fanes  risen  and  rising  under  the  auspices  of  the 
accomplished  princes  of  Italy.  He  beheld  Flo- 
rence, resplendent  under  the  sceptre  of  Rex  Medi- 
ci ; Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome  ; and  his  young 
heart  thrilled  with  luxurious  delight  at  behold- 
ing surpassed  the  illusions  of  his  boyish  dreams. 

Ango's  first  impulse,  however,  was  that  of  grief 
and  mortification,  at  knowing  his  destinies  to 
be  fixed  in  an  inclement  northern  climate,  in  an 
impoverished  province,  among  rude  uncultivated 
men,  destined  to  war  with  nature  for  their  daily 
bread,  to  traverse  trackless  seas,  and  dispute 
with  savages  for  the  produce  of  more  prolific 
countries.  His  next  reflection  was  of  higher 
inspiration.  He  might  become  the  father  of  his 
country,  the  Cosmo  de  Medicis  of  Dieppe.  By 
the  accumulation  of  still  greater  wealth,  in 
addition  to  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  he  might 
acquire  the  power  of  transporting  to  his  northern 
home  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Italy. 

It  was  an  epoch  of  universal  improvement. 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  were  effect- 
ing for  their  several  kingdoms,  all  that  royal 
patronage  can  effect  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  civilization  ; and  Ango,  who,  with 
deep  pity  for  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
had  the  utmost  faith  in  their  capacity,  doubted 
not  that  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
if  not  in  his  own  time,  at  least  in  that  of  a suc- 
ceeding generation.  Indignant  rather  than  mor- 
tified at  his  ignorance,  he  determined  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts 
in  the  Duchy  of  Normandy ; the  rival  of  his 
sovereign  prince ; nay,  perhaps,  himself  an  en- 
nobled and  dangerous  subject.  At  present,  he 
was  but  Ango  the  mariner,  an  individual  dis- 
qualified to  figure  in  the  Courts  of  Kings.  He 


would  make  himself  heard  of  as  an  influencer  of 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  would  command 
rnther  than  solicit  proferment.  Such  were  the 
anticipations  which,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
months,  determined  him  to  submit  to  his  father’s 
decree,  that  he  should  either  embark  instantly  at 
Leghorn,  in  a brig  armed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  prodigal  son,  or  for- 
feit all  expectation  of  sharing  with  his  sister 
Genevieve  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Prepared 
for  the  parental  reprobation  he  should  have  to 
encounter  on  landing  at  Dieppe,  Ango  summoned 
his  patience  to  listen  with  becoming  humility  to 
the  invectives  of  the  coarse  old  seaman,  his 
father,  and  the  tedious  homilies  of  a mother  who 
retained  the  costume,  habits,  and  language  of  a 
Poltaise;  a tribe  exhibiting,  within  bow-shot  of  the 
town  of  Dieppe,  a peculiar  dialect,  dress,  and  mode 
of  existence,  attesting  the  truth  of  the  legend, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pollet  are  colonists  from 
some  Mediterranean  port. 

On  arriving  at  home,  however,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  young  truant  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. He  found,  indeed,  the  same  rude  fnre, 
the  same  bare  walls,  brick  floor,  and  naked  raf- 
ters ; the  pride  of  the  rich  shipowner  being  in- 
vested rather  in  the  greatness  of  his  argosies, 
than  in  the  effeminacies  of  luxurious  life.  But 
he  found  no  harshness — he  met  with  no  re- 
proaches. Long  absence  pleaded  powerfully  in 
his  favour.  The  simple-hearted  mother,  who 
wept  upon  his  neck,  had  feared  never  again  to 
behold  her  only  son ; and  it  was  impossible  even 
for  the  iron-nerved  old  mariner  to  refrain  from 
a tear  of  joy,  when  he  looked  upon  the  comely 
youth  who  had  brought  from  more  civilized  citieR 
a bearing  and  address,  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  Dieppe,  since  Robert  the  Norman  held 
his  Court  in  the  Castle  of  Arques. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  family,  mean- 
while, who  regarded  the  graces  of  the  new  comer 
with  a less  favourable  eye.  Genevieve  Ango, 
unlettered  as  her  mother,  and  strong-hearted 
as  her  father,  was  disposed  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  new-fangled  habits  of  life,  of  which 
even  her  intelligent  brother's  description  could 
scarcely  enable  her  to  form  a correct  idea. 
With  the  prejudice  of  ignorance,  Genevieve  was 
a staunch  opponent  of  all  innovation.  “ Let  us 
live  as  our  fathers  lived,”  was  the  proverbial 
saying  of  one  who  saw  not  that  the  labours  of  the 
father  are  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  child.  Ignorant  of  all  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  native  place,  Genevieve  was  unable  to  esti- 
n\ate  by  their  results  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  She  knew  only  that  the 
forefathers  of  her  parents  .had  lived  and  died 
virtuous  and  respected,  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
veneration  of  the  king,  without  greater  know- 
ledge of  men  or  things  than  was  to  be  gathered 
on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  A more  extended  educa- 
tion she  conceived  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
priesthood,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  expound 
to  their  flock  the  mysteries  of  their  salvation. 
The  tales  unfolded  by  her  brother  of  the  mer- 
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chant  princoB  of  Italy,  with  their  marble 
palaces,  their  galleries  of  profane  pictures  and 
statues,  and  orchestras  of  profane  music,  Gene- 
vieve regarded  with  contempt.  The  chorus  of 
Poltaise  fishermen,  on  summer  afternoons,  com- 
prised her  notions  of  harmony ; and  as  to 
carving  and  picture-making,  to  apply  such 
luxurious  arts  to  aught  save  the  adornment  of 
the  altars  of  God  and  his  saints,  appeared  to  the 
simple-minded  Dieppoise,  flat  blasphemy.  At 
length,  finding  that  his  mother  sat  crossing  her- 
self, and  that  his  sister  listened  with  a contempt- 
uous smile  to  his  narratives  of  the  wonders  of 
Italy,  he  refrained  from  all  further  allusion  to 
a theme  so  little  suited  to  their  apprehensions, 
and  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  father’s  commercial  specu- 
lations. There  lay  his  hopes  of  wealth,  of  ag- 
grandisement, of  happiness. 

Old  Ango,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  a stripling.  Unskilled  to 
appreciate  the  high  intelligence  of  his  son,  the 
gray-headed  Dieppois  made  it  a point  of  religion 
to  adopt  none  of  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  travels  of  his  son.  Just  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  preferred  listening  to  the  wondrous 
tales  of  savage  men,  “ gorgons,  hydras,  and 
chimeras  dire,”  brought  back  by  Ango’s  captains 
from  Mozambique,  or  the  Spice  Islands,  to  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  Vatican,  hazarded  by  their 
travelled  kinsmen,  the  old  adventurer  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  simple  science  of  hydrography  cul- 
tivated by  the  Norman  Bailors,  rather  than  emerge 
into  the  novel  principles  imbibed  by  his  son  in 
the  nautical  schools  of  Genoa  or  Venice.  With 
the  old  ways  he  had  prospered  ; by  them  his 
vessels  had  been  enabled  to  confront  the  tornados 
and  typhoons  of  tropical  climates.  His  crews  had 
evaded  those  floating  mountains  of  ice,  still  as 
apocryphal  to  the  conceptions  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  as  modern  tales  of  the  sea-serpent  or 
krnken.  lie  cared  nothing  to  learn  the  processes 
of  the  dockyards  of  the  Doges.  The  main  point 
was  to  see  his  cargoes  of  codfish  encumbering  the 
marketplace,  and  to  find  his  rich  bales  of  spices 
embalming  the  warehouses  on  the  Pullet. 

Reluctnntly,  John  Ango  ceded  to  the  dominion 
of  parental  authority.  The  good  man,  his  father, 
waxed  old.  It  was  needless  to  fret  his  soul  by 
opposition.  The  time  would  come  when  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue,  on  a more  extended  and 
enlightened  scale,  the  system  which  had  rendered 
the  name  of  Ango  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Eastern,  and  the  adventurers  of 
the  Western,  hemispheres. 

A stormy  point,  meanwhile,  remained  to  be 
discussed  between  the  father  and  son.  It  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  old  Ango  to  behold  the  heir 
of  his  wealth  wedded  to  the  only  child  of  one  of 
the  richest  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dieppe  ; nor  did  the  disgust  manifested  by  the 
accomplished  traveller  at  the  coarseness  of  mind 
and  manners  exhibited  by  the  buxom  Norman 
heiress,  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose. 
Already  the  family  quarrel  ran  high  ; and  Gene- 
vieve, to  whom  her  brother  had  confided  that  a 


love  engagement  in  Italy  rendered  impossible 
the  alliance  projected  by  his  family,  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  apprise  her  brother  that, 
in  case  of  his  persisting  in  his  refusal,  their  father 
was  likely  to  concentrate  his  riches  in  a single 
bequest  to  herself.  Even  this  menace  availed, 
not.  John  Ango  felt,  that,  with  the  helpmate 
provided  for  him,  even  his  ambitious  projects 
would  lose  their  charm  ; and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  into  open  rebellion,  when  a fall  in 
his  own  dockyard  accelerated  the  end  of  the  in- 
firm old  man.  The  elder  Ango  was  conveyed  to 
his  eternal  rest  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques ; and 
the  younger  commenced  a public  career,  which 
was  to  afford  his  name  a permanent  inscription  in 
the  annals  of  his  native  country. 

The  first  anxiety  of  his  sister  arose  from  nlarm 
lest  her  positive  and  somewhat  arrogant  brother 
might  be  tempted  to  visit  upon  the  aged  widow 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  promoting,  by  menaces 
and  severity,  a marriage  distasteful  to  her  son. 
She  feared  that  the  young  man,  on  whom  had 
devolved,  according  to  the  usance  of  the  country, 
the  entire  inheritance  of  an  intestate  father, 
might  be  moved  to  eject  from  his  new  home  the 
venernble  woman  whose  habits  and  opinions  were 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own.  Her  bro- 
ther differed  so  totally  from  herself  in  views  and 
principles,  that  Genevieve  could  deduce  no  in- 
ference from  the  tone  of  her  own  feelings,  and 
knew  not  to  what  extent  his  resentment  might 
be  carried.  But  that  she  feared  he  might  sup- 
pose her  solicitous  for  her  own  destinies,  she 
would  have  hastened  to  implore  him  not  to  in- 
fringe the  imperative  duties  of  filial  respect. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  fenr.  John 
Ango  not  only  requested  his  mother  to  remain 
mistress  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  had 
so  long  presided,  but  made  an  immediate  deed  of 
gift,  conveying  his  ancestral  house  to  his  sister, 
on  the  demise  of  their  surviving  parent,  signify- 
ing hit  intention  of  erecting  for  himself  a man- 
sion in  better  accordance  with  the  state  of  their 
altered  fortune ; and  in  a short  period  after  hia 
father’s  decease,  not  only  were  a dozen  vessels 
of  superior  construction  in  progress  in  his  dock- 
yard, but  the  foundations  were  already  laid  of 
that  princely  habitation  which,  till  the  bombard- 
ment of  Dieppe,  drew  strangers  from  all  coun- 
tries, to  admire  the  rich  carving  and  emblazon, 
ments  of  the  “ House  of  Ango.” 

To  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who 
already  looked  to  him  for  support  in  all  their 
public  enterprises,  Ango,  instead  of  remaining 
on  the  spot  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  property, 
was  ever  journeying  to  Kouen,  to  Caen,  and  even 
to  Paris,  for  the  prosecution  of  new  commercial 
speculations.  Not  eutisfied  with  arming  his  pri- 
vateers, and  despatching  his  ships  to  every  port 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  he  continued  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  d’Amboise;  and  obtained, 
through  his  recommendation  at  Court,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  and  grain,  the  comptrollorship  of 
the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  other  privileges  of 
vast  importance.  He  next  undertook  the  rc~ 
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ceivership  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lon- 
gueville,  and  farmed  the  Abbey  lands  of  Fescnmp 

and  St , as  well  as  those  of  various 

secular  signiories  of  the  Caux  district.  The 
prodigious  command  of  money  thus  secured  to 
him,  placed  all  the  markets  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  his  hands  : every  day  the  population  of  Dieppe 
began  to  feel  itself  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  good  offices  of  Ango. 

Unchanged  in  the  courtesy  of  his  deportment 
towards  those  who  sought  his  protection,  the 
young  adventurer  had  already  won  golden  opi- 
nions from  his  early  associates.  They  admired 
his  intelligence  and  energy,  and  took  pride  in  his 
pretensions.  It  was  hut  his  sister  Genevieve  who 
trembled  for  the  results  of  his  audacity  ; not 
only  as  influencing  his  fortunes,  but  his  charac- 
ter. 

" Ango  is  growing  too  proud,  and  it  is  written 
that  pride  shall  have  a fall,”  argued  the  Polle- 
taise  maiden.  “ What  better  is  my  brother  than 
the  mother  who  bore  him,  that  he  must  needs 
have  a dwellinghouse  carved  with  dainty  de- 
vices, when  one  formed  of  the  rough  and  rugged 
stone  6ufficeth  his  father’s  widow  ? His  garments 
are  not  fashioned  like  those  of  this  country.  His 
tongue  affecteth  a foreign  idiom.  1 tremble  for 
John  Ango.” 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  misgivings  that 
she  was  accOBted  by  the  object  of  her  reverie, 
who  came  to  bid  a farewell  to  his  family,  as  on 
the  eve  of  a journey  of  importance." 

“ My  homestead  is  all  but  complete,”  said  he. 
**  The  tapestry-makers  appointed  to  furnish  it 
for  my  use,  will  be  here  anon  from  Rouen.  Have 
sometimes  an  eye  to  them,  Genevieve,  during  my 
absence.” 

" I will  take  heed  that  there  shall  be  neither 
wastery  nor  riot  among  your  people,”  replied  Ge- 
nevieve. “ But" 

Take  heed  rather  that  there  be  no  sparing 
or  parsimony  to  prevent  my  new  habitation  from 
becoming,  as  I would  fain  have  it,  a cage  for  a 
Phoenix,  a new  wonder  of  the  world,”  inter, 
rupted  her  brother.  “ I would  have  men  say,  as 
they  steer  into  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  I come  to 
behold  the  palace  of  John  Ango.” 

Genevieve  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 
**  And  whither  are  you  bound  then,”  said  she, 
*f  that  you  leave  such  grnve  charges  in  your  sis- 
ter’s hands?  To  the  Moluccas  in  your  good  ship 
the  Salamander ; or  to  Siam,  in  your  Royal  Diep- 
j mis  ? The  season  scarce  holds  for  the  north- 
western coast." 

" Trouble  not  your  mind  for  my  goings  or 
comings,"  interrupted  her  brother,  with  a smile. 
“ My  errand  is  simply  to  bring  home  a white 
dove  of  peace  to  my  sea-gull’s  nest.’’ 

“ You  are  bound  to  Italy  then  J”  cried  Gene- 
vieve, starting  up  and  clapping  her  hands  ; then 
auddenlyrelapsing  into  mournfulness — “ I fancied 
-—I  trusted,”  quoth  she,  “ that  you  had  aban- 
doned so  mad  a quest  1" 

“ Abandon  my  every  hope  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ?’’  cried  the  young  man  with  enthusiasm. 
Abandon  her  who,  for  the  last  three  mortal 


years,  hath  been  my  dream  by  night,  my  thought 
by  day  ? For  whom  but  my  Bianca,  have  I reared 
yonder  mansion  ? For  whom  but  my  Bianca, 
have  I striven  to  elevate  my  station  and  augment 
my  means  ? But  that  I cared  not  to  bring  home 
a daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Riario  to  a 
smokey  hovel  of  Dieppe,  already  I had  passed  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  bear  hither  in  our  own  fair 
galley  the  lovely  lady  of  my  thoughts.  I chose 
not  thnt  my  blessed  Bianca  should  step  upon  a 
coarser  footcloth  than  in  her  uncle’s  palace  ; and, 
lo ! my  preparations  are  achieved — my  plans 
complete ; and  within  six  weeks,  dear  Genevieve, 
I shall  be  here  again  to  place  a sister  in  your 
gentle  bosom." 

“ A sister  who  will  despise  both  me  and  mine  !” 
said  Genevieve,  in  a tone  of  deep  despondency. 
“ Nay,  in  lieu  of  gaining  a sister,  I shall  per- 
chance lose  my  brother.  This  daughter  of  a 
princely  line  may  be  influenced  by  the  power  of 
love  to  wed  John  Ango,  the  son  of  a Norman 
fisherman  ; but  the  impulse  which  blinds  her  to 
the  humiliation  of  such  an  alliance,  will  not  ren- 
der her  insensible  to  tbe  homeliness  of  his  family. 
She  will  despise  the  untutored  mother,  the  un- 
lettered sister ; and  our  household  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever ! Nay,  although  the  persuasions  of 
the  voice  she  loves  may  have  induced  the  damsel 
to  overlook  the  distance  between  her  high  estate 
and  that  of  her  Norman  suitor,  when  she  comes 
hither  and  beholds  him  in  active  truth  the  mate 
of  petty  traders,  the  kinsman  of  humble  mariners 
of  the  Pollet,  Bhe  will  surely  grieve  at  having 
exchanged  her  patrician  name  for  the  degrading 
appellation  of  Madame  Ango  !” 

“ Her  husband  may,  perhaps,  shortly  achieve 
a more  honourable  title  for  her  acceptance,” 
rejoined  Ango,  turning  lightly  on  his  heel  ; and, 
before  Genevieve  could  ask  an  explanation  of 
his  words,  he  had  strained  her  in  a parting  em- 
brace. During  the  tedious  five  months  of  his 
absence  from  Dieppe,  often  did  she  ponder  over 
his  saying.  But  she  had  none  to  whom  to  turn 
for  explanation.  She  could  not  call  to  mind 
that  Ango  was  familiar  with  any.  He  was 
rather  gracious  than  friendly  towards  his  young 
fellow.townsmen.  He  vouchsafed  them  his  aid, 
but  never  his  confidence.  YVith  her  mother,  a 
woman  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  oppressed 
with  infirmities,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
commune ; and  Genevieve  chose  rather  to  di- 
vert her  thoughts  from  her  brother’s  mysterious 
communication,  by  watching  over  the  completion 
of  his  splendid  mansion,  which  was  now  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  the 
Dieppois,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  aloud 
with  exultation — u Ango — Ango  !" 

At  length,  one  fine  autumnal  morning,  signal 
was  given  in  the  port  that  the  fine  galley  in 
which  Ango  had  embarked  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  in  sight.  The  next  tide  brought 
her  into  harbour  ; and  the  next  hour  brought  the 
bridegroom  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  porch  of  his  dwelling  to  welcome 
the  Italian  bride.  Ango's  brow  was  for  a mo- 
ment crimsoned  with  vexation,  to  perceive  that 
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Genevieve,  even  on  so  momentous  an  occasion, 
had  disdained  to  lay  aside  hor  uncouth  Norman 
costume.  But  on  glancing  a second  time  to- 
wards her,  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  fine  ex- 
pressive turn  of  her  countenance  was  sufficient 
adornment.  At  this  moment,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  person  of  her  new  sister-in-law, 
with  such  rapt  and  intense  admiration,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  young  bridegroom  to  do 
less  than  press  her  a second  time  in  his  arms,  in 
token  of  gratitude. 

The  Lady  Bianca  was,  in  truth,  the  loveliest 
creature  that  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  Norman 
shore  ; and  Genevieve  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  repugnance  which  had  prevented  her  brother 
from  taking  to  his  bosom  the  coarse-featured 
heiress  of  St  Martin  le  Gaillard.  The  only  fault 
which  Ango's  sister  could  detect,  and  it  was  a 
fault  that  necessarily  increased  in  importance 
when  they  came  to  abide  together,  was  the  im- 
possibility of  reading  the  nature  of  her  senti- 
ments in  her  serene  eyes  and  unvarying  counte- 
nance. Imperturbable  mildness,  or,  it  might  be, 
immovable  resolution,  seemed  pictured  in  her 
gentle  face.  She  gazed  with  a smile  of  uncon- 
cern upon  the  rich  preparations  completed  for 
her  reception  ; and  -the  sanguine  heart  of  Ango 
was  disappointed  when  he  saw  how  little  that  of 
his  bride  was  interested  in  the  gorgeous  carvings 
and  emblazonments  which  had  taxed  all  the 
choicest  artists  of  Normandy  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  diminutive 
proportion  of  his  dwelling,  compared  with  the 
stately  pride  of  the  Palazzo  Riario  ; or,  that  the 
walls  of  her  uncle’s  house,  instead  of  being 
adorned  by  quaint  carvings  in  wood,  shone  with 
the  luminous  inspirations  of  Raphael  and  Leo- 
nardo. Even  the  exotic  flowers,  the  orange  and 
pomegranate  blossoms,  which  Genevieve  had 
procured  at  immense  cost  from  Paris,  to  impart 
to  her  new  sister’s  bower  chamber  the  fragrance 
and  aspect  of  her  native  climate,  were  weeds  in 
the  Sicilian  gardens  of  the  father  of  Bianca. 

There  were  objects,  however,  wholly  new  to 
the  experience  of  the  young  stranger  which  soon 
captivated  her  attention.  The  Gothic  magnifi- 
cence of  the  old  church  of  St  Remy ; the  tall 
white  cliffs  at  whose  base  the  chafing  tides  of 
the  northern  6eas  threw  up  their  snowy  6urf ; 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  pastoral  valley  of 
Arqucs,  green  and  leafy,  beyond  all  experience 
of  the  Neapolitan  maiden ; all  these  impressed 
her  with  some  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
little  Norman  nook  in  which  her  future  exist- 
ence was  to  wear  away.  But  she  felt  that  it 
was  to  “ wear  away.”  Tenderly  attached  to  the 
enthusiastic  Ango,  she  had  made  the  sacrifice  of 
her  patrician  splendours  cheerfully ; but  not 
without  the  full  consciousness  of  having  made 
it.  But  she  did  not,  for  a moment,  forget  that 
she,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Riario,  the 
Sicilian  noble,  was  now  the  wife  of  Ango,  cap- 
tain of  a rude  armament  of  Norman  privateers. 


part  ir. 

Ten  years  elapsed.  The  lovely  bride  of 


eighteen  became  the  matron  and  mother  of  eight- 
and-twenty ; and  the  dark -haired  Genevieve,  her 
elder  only  by  a year,  was  now  a nun  among  the 
sisters  of  St  Mary,  in  a small  convent  on  the 
shore,  beside  the  fortress  of  the  Pollet.  It  was 
not  without  deep  regret  that  Ango  beheld  his 
only  sister  retire  from  the  world  in  which  his 
now  miraculously  advancing  fortunes  were  be- 
come a wonder  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
He  had  wished  to  see  her  nobly  wedded  ; and 
not  a few  among  the  spendthrift  seigneurs  of 
Normandy  had  pretended  to  the  hand  of  one  so 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  so  lavishly  endowed 
by  her  brother  with  worldly  riches.  But  Gene- 
vieve was  inflexible.  Though  conscious  of  no 
peculiar  vocation  for  the  cloister,  she  felt  that 
she  was  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  struggles  of 
the  great  world. 

“ 'There  was  a time,”  said  she,  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  her  brother,  “ when  1 flattered 
myself  of  being  so  strong  in  mind  as  to  despise 
distinctions  of  rank  or  education.  I confess  my 
weakness.  To  persist  in  my  resolution  of  wed- 
ding with  one  of  my  own  degree,  some  rude  cap- 
tain of  the  port,  is  an  effort  of  prudence  of  which 
I am  no  longer  capable.  But  it  is  not  your  in- 
fluence, dear  brother,  which  hath  wrought  this 
change  in  my  feelings.  Your  ambitions  appear 
to  me  now,  as  heretofore,  monstrous  and  dispro- 
portionate. It  is  rather  the  society  of  my  sweet 
sister,  the  converse,  the  instruction,  the  acquire- 
ments I have  derived  from  her  affectionate  care, 
that  have  placed  me  in  a false  position.  My 
soul  is  no  longer  able  to  find  its  happiness  in  the 
society  of  the  rude  and  simple-minded,  who  are 
my  own  people,  while  the  lowness  of  my  birth 
equally  disqualifies  me  for  any  higher  alliance. 
The  nobles,  with  one  of  whom  you  urge  me  to 
wed,  would  one  day  or  other  afflict  me  by  some 
contumelious  expression ; while  I,  in  some  hasty 
moment,  might  be  moved  to  reproach  the  want 
of  breeding  and  information  of  him  who  was  my 
childhood's  playmate,  and  whom  I long  purposed 
should  become  my  husband.  All  these  harass- 
ments  will  cease  when,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  I pass  my  future  days  between  the  charit- 
able duties  undertaken  by  the  sisters  of  St  Mary, 
and  the  studies  to  which  the  rules  of  the  order 
permit  me  to  apply  my  leisure." 

Such  were  the  explanations  given  by  Genevieve 
to  her  family ; and  Ango  and  his  wife  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  sternness  of  her  resolu- 
tion, to  have  any  hope  of  swaying  her  from  her 
purpose.  It  was  some  comfort  that  she  had 
chosen  the  least  rigorous  of  the  orders  estab- 
lished in  Normandy,  which  sanctioned  their  ad- 
mittance to  her  presence,  on  days  set  apart  for 
the  purpose ; and,  as  the  convent  was  within 
view  of  the  magnificent  habitation  in  which 
Ango  now  abided,  or  rather  reigned  like  a 
prince,  scarcely  a week  elapsed  but  one  of  her 
kindred,  in  flowing  robes  of  earthly  pride,  sat 
beside  the  poor  nun  in  her  cell  of  humiliation. 

Dear  to  her  heart,  even  in  its  abstractions 
from  the  things  of  this  world,  were  those  con- 
tinued tokens  of  affection ; more  especially,  now 
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that  Ango's  young  son  was  advancing  in  boy- 
hood; and  when,  accompanied  only  by  the  pre- 
ceptor, who,  being  alien  to  the  recluse,  was 
forced  to  leave  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  clois- 
ter, young  Theodore  came  to  visit  her,  appar- 
ently intent  upon  seeking  from  her  lips  lessons 
of  wisdom  likely  to  afford  an  antidote  to  the 
evil  influences  with  which  pride  and  ostentation 
had  surrounded  his  infancy,  Sister  Genevieve's 
heart  expanded  with  joy.  The  hoy  seemed  to 
flee  to  the  counsels  of  the  mild  and  tranquil 
nun,  as  a refuge  from  the  vain  tumults  of  his 
father’s  house.  The  happiest  day  of  his  week 
was  that  on  which  he  was  ferried  across  the  har- 
bour, and  conducted  to  the  humble  portal  of  the 
sisters  of  8t  Mary.  How  strange  a contrast  to 
the  marble  vestibule,  thronged  with  menials 
wearing  the  liveries  and  cognizance  of  Ango, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  return ! 

Soon,  however,  Sister  Genevieve  began  to  fear 
that  hergrowing  influenceoverhernephew  was  dis- 
tasteful to  his  mother;  for,  already,  her  high-born 
sister-in-law  was  relaxing  in  her  attentions  to  the 
recluse.  More  than  a month  sometimes  elapsed 
between  her  visits ; but  how  was  it  to  bo  won- 
dered at  ? The  nun,  in  her  gentle  forbearance, 
reminded  herself  how  hard  it  mu6t  he  to  Bianca 
to  tear  herself  from  her  luxurious  tiring-chamber, 
with  its  velvet  hangings,  Venetian  mirrors  set 
in  frames  of  silver  filigree,  carpets  of  rich  tapes- 
try, and  ceilings  of  enrved  and  emblazoned  oak, 
to  descend  into  the  damp  nnd  naked  cell  of  a 
convent ! She  fancied  she  could  behold  llianca 
seated  by  her  bower-windows,  while  two  girls  of 
Mozambique  (brought  over  by  one  of  Ango’s 
captains  as  a tribute  to  his  lady  and  mistress) 
stood  behind  her  chair,  to  pick  up  the  book  or 
tapestry-needle  she  might  Jet  fall,  or,  in  the 
summer  heats,  to  raise  a gentle  air  around  her 
with  their  Indian  fans.  She  fancied  she  saw  her 
at  the  banquet  table,  with  minstrels  and  trou veres 
in  attendance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
house,  singing  strains  in  homage  to  her  beauty. 
She  fancied  she  saw  her  before  her  stately 
toilet-table,  while  goldsmiths,  summoned  from 
Paris  by  Ango,  tried  upon  her  velvet  boddice  or 
damasked  coif  the  effect  of  certain  sparkling 
clasps  of  diamonds  and  rubies  which  her  husband 
had  bespoken  as  toys  to  amuse  her  leisure. 

“ Pray  Heaven  so  much  prosperity  hardens 
not  her  heart !”  was  the  secret  ejaculation  of 
sister  Genevieve.  “ Of  all  the  trials  which  beset 
our  mortal  nature,  the  ordeal  of  riches  and 
greatness  is  the  most  perilous  to  salvation.  It 
is  easier  for  a camel  to  pass  through  a needle’s 
eye  than  for  persons  endowed  like  Ango  and  his 
wife  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 

With  one  evidence  of  her  brother’s  growing 
riches  and  growing  pride,  the  poor  nun  was  at 
present  unacquainted.  Having  purchased  from 
the  ruined  family  of  Longueil  their  beautiful 
idgniory  of  Varengeville,  on  the  shore,  two  leagues 
below  Dieppe,  Ango  had  demolished  the  ruin- 
ous old  castle,  the  residence,  in  more  troublous 
times,  of  the  lords  of  the  soil ; and  was  erecting, 
in  its  stead,  a fair  manor-house  of  stone  and 


marble,  nfter  the  manner  of  the  Italian  villas  he 
had  admired  in  his  travels ; to  execute  the 
frescos  and  sculptures  of  which  he  had  brought 
sculptors  from  Rome,  not  satisfied  with  the  artists 
who  were  executing,  at  Fontainbleau  and  8t 
Germain  en  Laye,  for  his  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  those  fine  works  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  Ango,  the  Dieppois,  chose  that  the 
inspired  country  of  his  lovely  wife  should  furnish 
the  devices  and  ndornings  of  a dwelling  which 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  her  as  a dower-house 
for  her  especial  use.  The  incongruity  of  these 
refinements  with  a rude  Norman  village,  over- 
grown with  huge  timber-trees,  and  overrun  by 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that  no  cool  refreshment 
of  marble  or  fountains  was  needed,  ns  in  the 
burning  climate  of  the  Sicilies,  did  not  occur  to 
him.  It  was  the  vain  display  of  magnificence  to 
which  he  aspired,  rather  than  the  comfort  of 
the  future  dwellers  at  Varengeville. 

As  yet,  Ango  had  said  nothing  to  his  sister  of 
his  new  manor-house,  partly  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  because  he  suspected  that,  had  Genevieve 
consented  to  ally  herself  with  the  nobility  of  her 
native  province,  of  all  the  suitors  to  her  hand, 
the  unfortunate  Baron  de  Longueil  would  have 
been  the  object  of  her  preference,  nnd  partly 
because  he  feared  that  her  simple  taste  would 
reprove  the  newfangledness  of  his  notions.  But 
the  boy  Theodore  told  all.  Enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  grove*  and  new  gardens  of 
Varengeville,  he  loved  to  describe  to  his  aunt 
the  progress  of  the  foreign  artists,  nnd  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  marvels  of  Italy,  of  which  his 
familiarity  with  his  mother’s  language  enabled 
him  to  converse  with  the  strangers. 

“ Bo  not  deceived  !”  was  the  reply  of  the  nun; 
“ the  things  you  tell  of,  which  Ango  would  fain 
naturalize  in  Normandy,  are  unsuitable  to  our 
boisterous  province.  These  images  of  heathen 
deities,  planted  on  pedestals  among  thickets  of 
flowers,  may  be  appropriate  in  a climate  where 
scarcely  a gentle  breeze  disturbs  the  etherial 
tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and  the  landscape  is  as 
a temple  consecrated  to  Divine  nature.  But 
here,  amid  our  ocean  tempests,  when,  on  awak- 
ing in  the  morning,  we  find  dwellings  swept 
nway  by  the  raging  of  midnight  winds,  which  in 
the  evening  were  left  steadfast  and  secure,  what 
rational  being  would  set  up,  on  slender  pedes- 
tals, vase*  and  statues  to  be  overthrown  ? These 
painted  frescos  of  Varengeville,  which  artists 
have  travelled  thousands  of  leagues  to  create, 
mu9t  soon  be  encrusted  with  mildew,  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  our  humid  climate  ; and  scorn- 
ful men  will  point  the  finger  thereat,  and  deride 
the  shortsightedness  of  Ango.  As  well  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  vines  of  Gascony  upon  our  cliffs 
as  naturalize  the  villeggiatura  of  a Sicilian  atmos- 
phere on  our  coast.” 

Young  Theodore  listened  gravely  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  nun.  The  pleasure  he  had  hitherto 
taken,  in  the  decoration  of  his  father’s  noble 
manor,  was  moderated  by  this  exposition  of  the 
unfitness  of  things  apparent  at  Varengeville; 
nor  was  this  the  only  point  on  which  the  lessons 
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of  Sister  Genevieve  countervailed  those  of  the 
parents  of  the  boy.  Bianca,  elevated  by  her  hus- 
band's eminence  as  chief  citizen  of  Dieppe,  and 
master  of  a vast  armament  of  privateers,  to  a 
condition  even  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
the  daughter  of  a Neapolitan  noble,  having  re- 
sumed her  early  habits  of  arrogance,  failed  not 
to  instil  into  her  son  the  notion  that,  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  come  of  a princely  house, 
and  that,  by  following  up  the  enterprises  and 
courtiership  of  his  father,  he  might,  in  time, 
achieve,  in  his  own  person,  the  honours  of  nobi- 
lity; while  the  nun,  at  once  humble  and  high- 
minded,  bade  him  hold  himself  above  such  empty 
distinctions,  and  regard  mere  opulence  as  a 
treasure  entrusted  to  his  stewardship  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the  honour  of 
God. 

It  was  her  delight  to  perceive  that  the  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  instilled  into  her 
nephew,  by  the  professors  enlisted  in  Ango’s  ser- 
vice, served  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
mind  of  the  promising  youth,  without  hardening 
his  heart.  All  her  earthly  hope  was  in  Theo- 
dore. Her  brother  she  looked  upon  as  carried 
away  by  the  vastness  of  his  ambitions ; a vessel 
freighted  beyond  its  strength,  and  in  hourly  peril 
of  shipwreck. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  her  mind  when,  just  as 
Theodore  attained  the  eve  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  Ango,  who  now  rarely  visited  his  sister, 
made  his  appearance  one  evening  in  her  cell. 
Splendid  as  were  now  his  habits  and  his  garb, 
Genevieve  was  startled  when,  on  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged,  (a 
stole,  embroidered  with  chain  needlework,  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  of  St  Remy,)  6he  saw 
the  stately  citizen  standing  beside  her,  wearing, 
in  a belt  of  gold,  a dagger,  the  hilt  of  which 
was  studded  with  jewels.  A thought  glanced 
into  Genevieve’s  mind  of  their  poor  humble 
father,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  wealth,  had 
aspired  to  nothing  beyond  the  leathern  belt  and 
doublet  of  blue  broad  cloth,  peculiar  to  the 
burghers  of  Dieppe.  Silk,  velvet,  or  brocade, 
he  would  have  treated  as  effeminate  trivialties, 
unworthy  the  notice  of  a man  of  the  sea. 

“ Whither  comest  thou,  so  bravely  attired  ?’’ 
said  the  nun,  her  eyes  having  fallen  again  upon 
her  work,  so  thut  she  had  not  space  to  notice 
that  the  joyous  and  triumphant  expression  of  her 
brother's  countenance  was  more  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brilliancy  of  his  garments. 

t(  From  the  Town-Council,"  replied  Ango, 
taking  a seat  beside  her ; a stool  of  simple  deal, 
differing  strangely  from  the  rich  cushions  of 
Genoa  velvet,  forming  his  habitual  restingplace. 

“ And  how  long  hath  it  been  the  custom  for 
the  Town-Council  of  this  poor  port  of  Dieppe  to 
deliberate  in  robes  and  trappings  of  velvet  and 
jewels,  touching  the  price  of  cod-fish  or  the  duty 
upon  herrings  ?’’  demanded  Sister  Genevieve, 
unable  to  repress  some  degree  of  vexation  at  the 
unseemly  pomps  and  vanities  displayed  by  her 
brother. 

“ We  met  upon  no  such  skipperlike  matters/’ 


cried  Ango,  too  much  engrossed  in  his  self-satis- 
faction to  take  note  of  her  unwonted  bitterness  ; 
“ but  even  on  a discussion  that  ought  to  have 
penetrated  with  joy  the  dull  cold  walls  of  the 
very  prison  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself.  The 
King,  dear  sister,  the  King  is  about  to  visit 
Dieppe  I" 

“Heaven  send  him  a happy  journey,”  replied 
Genevieve,  devoutly  crossing  herself ; “ and 
incline  his  royal  heart,  when  here,  to  lend  that 
aid  to  the  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  city,  of  which  they  stand  so  greatly  in 
need.” 

Ango’s  brow  darkened.  It  was  his  pleasure 
to  be  thought  a munificent  patron  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Dieppe  ; and,  till  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  his  manor  and  the  vastness  of  his  spe- 
culations, he  hud,  in  truth,  been  held  so  by  the 
world.  / 

“If  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  St  Mary 
stund  in  need  of  benefactions,”  said  he,  haughtily, 
“ there  are  those  among  the  burghers  of  the 
city  both  able  and  willing  to  relieve  its  neces- 
sities, without  need  of  troubling  our  lord  the 
King  with  its  petty  necessities.  Nevertheless 
it  strikes  me  that,  for  a provincial  convent,  hav- 
ing, moreover,  but  a single  ward  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  a single  day  of  the  week  set 
apart  for  doles  to  the  poor,  the  dowry  brought 
to  its  treasury  by  the  sister  of  Ango,  might  have 
preserved  it  from  immediate  want !" 

“ I speak  not  of  this  poor  house,”  replied 
Genevieve,  mildly ; “ seeing  that,  thanks  to  thy 
generosity,  it  is  endowed  with  ampler  income 
and  higher  immunities  than  any  other  id  Dieppe. 
Nay,  with  my  brother’s  leave,  I will  speak  of 
none  other,  since  the  subject  is  distasteful.  Say, 
when  comes  King  Francis  to  our  walls  ; and  with 
what  honours  will  the  town  welcome  so  illustri- 
ous a guest?" 

“ With  none.  The  town  will  do  nothing !’’ 
replied  Ango,  significantly. 

“ How  ?”  cried  Genevieve,  reddening  under 
her  wimple  and  veil,  for  shame  to  think  that  her 
native  place  should  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King. 

“ An  individual  hath  already  taken  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  welcoming  his  Sovereign,”  re- 
sumed Ango. 

“ Thyself!"  replied  the  nun,  exultingly,  but 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 
“ Yet  bethink  thee,  Ango,  what  envyings  and 
heartburnings  thy  pretensions  to  so  great  a dis- 
tinction will  bring  upon  thee !” 

“ I think  of  nought  but  the  glory  of  standing 
host  to  the  King  of  France  1”  cried  Ango,  with 
increasing  exultation.  “ I think  of  nought  but 
to  have  it  said,  from  frontier  to  frontier,  Francis 
I.  was  prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  friend  to  Harry 
of  England — scholar  to  Bayard,  and  guest  to 
Ango ! Ango  the  Norman  mariner ! Ango  the 
privateer  !” 

The  name  of  her  father  and  brother  thus 
proudly  proclaimed,  excited  a transient  feeling 
of  triumph  in  the  soul  of  the  nun.  The  next 
moment  she  reproached  herself  with  her  fault 
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admitting  that  even  were  Ango’s  ambition  ex- 
cusable, her  vocation  forbade  all  participation 
in  his  pride.  But  while  Genevieve  was  rebuking 
herself  by  inward  recitation  of  a penetential 
psalm,  Ango  proceeded  to  unfold  that  his  house 
and  household  were  to  be  placed  forthwith  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty  ; how  a guard  of  honour, 
formed  of  the  crews  of  his  vessels  then  in  port, 
completely  armed  with  brave  accoutrements,  was 
to  await  the  King’s  coming  a league  from  the 
town,  and  attend  upon  his  Majesty  during  his 
sojourn. 

“ My  patron,  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  is  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  King,"  said  he,  “ as  well  as 
the  chief  barons  and  seigneurs  of  the  province, 
betwixt  this  and  Rouen.  All  these  will  have 
bed  and  board  under  my  roof,  such  as  they  have 
rarely  seen,  saving  under  that  of  the  Louvre. 
On  the  first  day  of  their  coming,  they  will  be 
entertained  with  a gorgeous  banquet,  and  a 
choice  concert  of  music.  On  the  second,  my 
royal  gueBt  purposeth  to  inspect  the  harbour ; 
and  a joust  upon  the  water,  performed  by  my 
own  people,  will  diversify  the  scene.  On  the 
third,  being  the  Sabbath,  high  mass  must  be 
performed  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques,  by  my 
lord  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the 
clergy  of  his  pontificate  ; and  on  the  fourth,  a 
review  of  the  forces  will  take  place  in  the  valley 
of  Arques,  crowned  by  a festival  of  fireworks, 
and  other  ingenious  devices  of  masquing  and 
music,  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  take  especial 
delight.” 

“And  the  cost  of  these  regal  entertainments 
is  to  be  defrayed  by  thy  single  self?”  demanded 
Genevieve. 

“ How  better  mark  my  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  greatness  of  his  bounties,  than  by 
testifying  my  reverence  towards  the  anointed 
of  his  creatures?"  replied  Ango,  proudly. 

“By  bestowing  the  same  vast  gratuity  upon 
his  creatures  less  prosperous,”  argued  the  nun, 
devoutly  crossing  herself.  “ The  vast  outlay 
thou  dost  contemplate  would  endow  an  hospital 
— a monastery  ; nay,  raise  from  its  foundation- 
stone,  n cathedral  great  as  the  Rouennais  church 
of  St  Ouen,  in  honour  of  thy  blessed  patron, 
St  John.” 

“ Thou  knowest  that  I have  already  issued 
instructions  for  a rich  chapel  to  his  honour  in 
my  parochial  church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 
besides  ten  thousand  marks  contributed  to  that 
of  St  lteniy,”  said  Ango,  drily.  “ With  respect 
to  monasteries  and  hospitals,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  sick,  and  the  men  of  religion,  are  already  as 
well  cared  for  in  Dieppe  as  the  condition  of  our 
city  requireth.” 

“ A proof,  were  proof  wanting,”  replied  Gene- 
vieve, sternly,  “that  it  is  thine  own  glory,  and 
not  the  glory  of  God,  thou  art  seeking  to  ad- 
vance, in  thine  intended  homage  to  the  King  of 
France.” 

“ By  propitiating  his  Majesty  with  a noble 
welcome,"  observed  Ango,  evading  the  question, 
“ I may  haply  secure  for  the  port  and  harbour 
of  Dieppe  those  royal  favours  which  have  raised 


Havre  du  Grace,  Nantes,  and  La  Rochelle,  to 
their  present  high  prosperity.” 

“ Say,  rather,  that  thou  niayest  peradventure 
secure  to  thyself  tokens  of  royal  favour  in  thy 
personal  ennoblement,”  said  the  nun ; “ for  after 
such  things,  O my  brother  ! doth  thine  heart 
aspire,  far  more  than  after  the  self-contentment 
of  virtue.” 

“ I know  not  why  the  love  of  virtue  should 
inspire  contempt  for  the  high  condition  and 
estate  in  which  virtue  is  most  memorably  prac- 
tised," retorted  Ango.  “ I do  not  deny  that  I 
would  fain  elevate  my  son  to  the  rank  in  life  of 
his  maternal  ancestors.  The  stateliest  tree  hath 
its  root ; and  proud  were  1 to  plant  an  acorn 
from  which  the  sapling  may  send  forth  branches 
to  flourish  in  after  nges,  and  overshadow  the 
enrth.  But  enough  of  my  projects.  When  from 
the  belfry  of  their  temple  the  holy  sisters  of 
St  Mary  look  down  upon  the  pageants  with  which, 
by  sea  and  land,  Ango  rejoiceth  to  recreate  the 
eyes  of  his  Sovereign,  be  it  thy  holy  tnsk,  be- 
loved Genevieve,  to  breathe  an  orison  for  thy 
brother,  that  his  soul  be  not  unworthily  elated 
by  the  honours  of  the  day.” 

Sister  Genevieve  waited  not  the  coming  of  the 
King  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  her  brother.  Daily, 
hourly,  did  she  weary  Heaven  with  intercessions 
in  behalf  of  Ango ; as  a man  who,  placing  his 
delight  and  glory  in  the  things  of  the  world,  was 
more  especially  at  the  mercy  of  the  sports  and 
gusts  of  fortune. 

fart  in. 

The  dwellinghouse  of  Ango,*  on  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  (not  far  from  that  ancient  tower  whose 
venerable  walls,  still  standing,  attest  the  valour 
of  the  English  assailants,  under  their  captain, 
the  renowned  John  Talbot,)  albeit  fashioned, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try, of  wood  alone,  was  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence. The  facades  towards  both  the  sea  and 
the  gardens,  and  courts  of  the  double  quadrangle, 
were  exclusively  of  oak,  carved  with  the  utmost 
skill  in  devices,  representing  the  fables  of  JKsop, 
and  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  Normandy. 
Around  the  state  floor,  ran  an  overhanging  bal- 
cony, commanding,  on  one  side,  extensive  vipws 
of  the  ocean ; on  the  other,  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Arques  ; and  into  the  terrace,  or  balcony, 
opened  the  wide  windows  of  a fine  saloon  and 
noble  gallery,  hung  with  stained  leather,  with 
ceilings  and  wainacoting  carved  and  gilt,  and 
enchasing  pictures  of  the  Italian  masters.  In 
these  magnificent  apartments,  of  which  the  floors 
were  inlaid  with  rare  Indian  wood,  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish,  were  displayed  musical  in- 
struments of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
chalices  and  goblets  of  agate  and  crystal,  and 
ebony  cabinets,  containing  cameos  and  medal*  of 
immense  value. 

On  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  burgher 
of  Dieppe,  on  whom  he  was  to  confer  the  hon- 

* In  IG47,  the  Cardinal  Barbeiini,  on  riaUing  the 
House  of  Ango,  with  llie  Pc-re*  «le  l’Oraioire,  observed— 

“ Nunyuam  vidi  dvmum  ligneam  jitUchnoraau" 
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our  of  becoming  his  guest,  Francis  I.  received, 
with  gracerul  courtesy,  the  obsequious  homage  of 
Ango  ; but  when,  having  traversed  the  hall,  and 
ascended  the  carved  staircase  on  footcloths  of 
scarlet  velvet  of  Genoa,  his  Majesty  reached  the 
gallery,  where  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
productions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ho  was  silent 
with  surprise ; and  a sentiment  almost  resembling 
pique  against  so  luxurious  a subject,  seemed  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  laborious  efforts  of 
his  host.  Nevertheless,  on  entering  the  saloon, 
when  the  Lady  Bianca  rose  from  her  chair  of 
state  at  his  approach,  and,  with  an  air  of  mingled 
dignity  and  humbleness,  sank  upon  her  knee  to 
mark  the  cession  of  her  place  to  her  royal  visiter, 
gallantry  suspended  every  other  feeling,}  and, 
hastening  towards  her  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground,  he  imprinted,  in  the  movement,  a re- 
spectful kiss  upon  her  pale  and  lofty  forehead, 
and  signified  to  Ango  that  of  all  the  jewels  and 
chef-d'ceuvres  contained  in  his  house,  the  fairest 
was  before  him.  By  his  royal  will,  the  wife  of 
Ango  took  her  seat  at  his  right  hand  during  the 
banquet  that  was  now  magnificently  served  up 
before  the  King. 

u The  name  of  Pavia  hath  ill-inclined*me  to- 
wards all  that  reminds  me  of  Italy,”  said  Fran- 
cis, at  the  close  of  a feast  grand  with  the  rarest 
viands  and  most  delicate  wines,  (addressing  him- 
self to  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  who  was  honoured 
with  a place  at  his  royal  table  ;)  “ nevertheless, 
this  day,  my  mind  seems  fated  to  receive  its  most 
pleasurable  impressions  from  objects  imported 
into  my  kingdom  from  my  royal  mother's  native 
country.  First,  a lady  hostess,  whoso  graces  of 
person  and  deportment  would  shed  lustre  upon 
the  Louvre ; secondly,  pictures  of  such  moving 
excellence  that  I could  loiter  away  weeks,  in  con- 
templation, before  them  ; and,  lastly,  these  gob- 
lets and  salvers,  whose  chasing  as  far  exceeds 
the  art  evinced  by  my  clumsy  goldsmiths  of  Paris, 
as  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valley  of  Arques,  yon- 
der, exceed  the  sandy  plain  of  Grenelle.  Cellini, 
didst  thou  call  him  ?”  pursued  the  King,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  delighted  Ango. 

“ Benvenuto  Cellini,  sire,"  replied  the  burgher, 
who  was  in  humble  attendance  behind  the  royal 
chair. 

“ I pray  you,  Master  Ango,  have  the  fellow 
written  to,”  resumed  the  King ; “ I must  have 
him  forthwith  complete  a cupboard  of  plate  for 
the  private  apartments  of  my  palace  of  Fontain- 
bleau.  Let  him  hasten  to  France ; I will  no 
longer  allow  so  choice  an  artist  to  remain  ob- 
scure.” 

" I crave  your  Majesty’s  pardon,  in  presuming 
to  assert  that  the  name  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is 
already  illustrious,"  replied  Ango,  bending  one 
knee  as  he  tendered  anew  to  the  King  a richly 
embossed  goblet  of  ivory  and  gold,  containing 
rare  wine  of  Cyprus.  “ The  cunning  goldsmith 
is  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  ; 
and  may  not,  for  his  life,  quit  Italy.  It  was 
only  by  vast  bribery  and  continual  entreaty,  that 
I procured  from  Master  Benvenuto  his  accepta- 
tion of  my  commission  for  the  execution,  at  by- 
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hours,  and  by  stealth,  of  the  buffet  of  which 
your  Majesty  deigns  to  express  such  high  com- 
mendation." 

A smile  stole  upon  the  handsome  lip  of  Francis, 
at  the  idea  that  a subject  of  his  kingdom,  a 
burgher  of  his  poor  town  of  Dieppe,  should  af- 
fect to  treat,  as  unattainable  to  his  Sovereign, 
the  object  he  had  overmastered  ! He  promised 
himself  in  silence  to  treat  with  Master  Cellini, 
forthwith,  through  the  intervention  of  one  of  his 
diplomatic  agents  in  Italy,  rather  than  through 
that  of  the  overweening  captain  of  privateers  ; 
little  witting  that  the  eccentric  sculptor,  the 
spoiled  child  of  pontiffs  and  sovereigns,  was  still 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  bold  and  am- 
bitious Ango. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival,  Francis  was 
roused,  soon  after  sunrise,  by  strains  of  exqui- 
site music,  from  minstrels  posted  in  the  gardens 
beneath  the  royal  lodging ; for  Ango,  desirous 
that  his  illustrious  guest  should  behold,  under 
its  fairest  aspect,  the  harbour  of  the  town  that 
courted  his  favour,  would  not,  (even  to  prolong 
the  slumbers  of  Francis  in  the  right  regal  couch 
prepared  for  his  repose,)  forfeit  the  occasion  of 
the  morning-tide,  which  was  now  rippling  at 
high  mark,  in  summer  waves  of  glassy  green, 
against  tho  granite  coping  of  the  quays. 

“ The  weather  keeps  faith  with  us,  my  courte- 
ous host,”  cried  his  Majesty,  when,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  royal  toilet,  Ango  kneeled  humbly 
at  his  feet  to  offer  the  morning  draught  of  the 
King,  together  with  a manchet-  of  fair  white 
bread,  served  in  a goblet  and  salver  of  gold, 
more  richly  sculptured  than  those  which  had 
attracted  his  admiration  the  preceding  day.  “ A 
fairer  day  could  not  have  prospered  my  design 
of  familiarizing  myself  with  a new  element.  Let 
us  take  water,  I beseech  you,  while  the  tide 
holds  to  favour  our  marine  adventures.” 

Had  Ango  found  space  to  glance  round  the 
circle  of  courtiers,  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  upon  his  expedition  to  review  the  newly 
raised  legions  of  Normandy,  he  would  have  ad- 
mired to  see  many  a warlike  cheek  was  pale  at 
the  mere  idea  of  embarkation ; so  little  are  the 
French  habituated  to  the  maritime  pursuits  to 
which  the  English  are  from  childhood  accus- 
tomed. But  the  Dieppois  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  honour  of  stepping  at  the  King's 
right  hand,  through  his  own  gorgeous  apart- 
ments, and  down  his  emblazoned  staircase  of 
state,  to  have  heed  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
companions. 

The  first  circumstance  that  diverted  his  atten- 
tion, was  a sudden  exclamation  of  delight  from 
the  lips  of  the  King,  on  emerging  from  the 
threshold  ; facing  which,  towards  the  harbour, 
a triumphal  arch  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence (previously  prepared)  had  been  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  bas-reliefs,  commemorating  the  chivalrous 
triumphs  of  the  royal  visiter  ! 

“ Mart  de  Dieu,  Sir  Ango  !”  cried  F rancis 
his  cheek  flushing  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
“ this  is  truly  a princely  token  of  homage  1 
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Many  of  royal  blood  might  take  lesson  of  my 
trusty  merchant  of  Dieppe  in  the  noble  art  of 
hospitality  !” 

Ango,  who,  cap  in  hand,  was  escorting  the 
royal  cortege  to  the  shore,  bad  soon  the  further 
gratification  of  beholding  his  Sovereign’s  eye  rest 
with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  a llotilla  of 
six  elegant  galleys,  nobly  adorned  and  sculptured 
for  the  occasion,  bearing  the  banner  of  France, 
and  on  the  prow  the  initials  of  John  Ango,  built 
at  his  sole  cost,  in  his  private  dock-yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  visit  of  his  Sove- 
reign. As  the  little  fleet,  with  its  illustrious 
freight,  issued  from  the  harbour  and  put  out  to 
sea,  the  armed  vessels  of  Ango,  lying  at  anchor, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  sent  forth  a thunder- 
ing salute  to  their  Lord  and  King,  answered  by 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  thousands  lining 
the  shore  towards  the  Point  d’Ailly  ; the  whole 
population  of  the  district  having  poured  forth  to 
gaze  upon  their  Prince.  Cries  of  “ Long  live 
the  King  !"  “ Vive  Francois  I.  /’*  “ Vive  Ango  /** 
resounded  along  the  cliffs  of  Normandy. 

From  the  humble  belfry  of  the  sisters  of  St 
Mary,  another  prayer  ascended,  at  that  moment 
of  triumph,  to  the  Tribunal  of  Grace.  Sister 
Genevieve,  leaning  ngainst  the  parapet  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  gallant 
convoy,  whose  gay  pennons  streamed  in  the 
breeze,  was  unable  to  repress  an  exclamation  of 
“ Vive  Ango!”  adding,  in  a lower  voice,  “and 
grant  him  strength,  O Lord  ! to  bear,  with  hu- 
mility, this  fearful  load  of  greatness.” 

Ango’s  honours,  however,  ripe  as  they  seemed, 
were  even  that  very  day  destined  to  unhoped 
augmentation.  The  Lady  Bianca,  as  from  the 
balcony  of  her  golden  gallery  she  watched  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  galleys,  and  after  several 
hours’  excursion  along  the  coast,  their  return  to 
the  harbour,  was  startled  by  the  hurried  gallop 
of  a horseman,  whom,  on  arriving  at  her  gate, 
she  recognised,  by  the  golden  greyhound  in  his 
cap,  as  a pursuivant  or  royal  courier,  bringing 
despatches  from  the  capital.  Such  a messenger 
had  already  made  his  appearunce  in  Dieppe,  to 
notify  to  Ango  the  arrival  of  the  King.  What 
was  the  new  courier  to  announce  to  Francis  ? 

As  the  galleys  entered  the  harbour,  piloted 
by  the  Royal  Francis,  (the  vessel  fitted  up  ex- 
clusively for  the  King,)  the  wife  of  Ango  observed 
that  the  pursuivant,  though  wayworn  and  tra- 
velled-stained, persisted  in  approaching  within 
the  lines  formed  by  the  burgher-guard  of  Dieppe 
on  either  side  the  arch  of  Triumph,  as  if 
intent  upon  obtaining  access  to  Francis  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  and  previous  to  his  re-en- 
tering the  house  of  Ango.  An  inexplicable 
emotion  took  possession  of  her  bosom.  She 


could  not  but  fancy  that  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
fidential courier,  on  whom  her  husband  had  be- 
stowed a princely  gratuity  for  the  good  tidings 
of  which  he  was  formerly  the  bearer,  imported 
further  good  to  Ango. 

Again  did  the  acclamation  of  the  gay  multi- 
tude assembled  along  the  quay,  and,  lining  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  every  house  within 
view,  rend  the  summer  air  with  their  joyous 
echoes ; so  that  the  music  of  the  ministrels, 
greeting  the  return  of  the  King,  could  scarcely 
be  heard  for  the  cries  and  vivas  of  the  throng. 
Still  Bianca’s  eyes  remained  intently  fixed  upon 
the  royal  galley.  She  saw  that  Francis  (while 
removing  his  plumed  cap  from  his  noble  brow, 
he  bowed  low  and  gracefully,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  salutations  of  the  fair  Dieppoises)  had 
caught  sight  of  his  messenger ; and  thut  the 
moment  the  King  set  foot  on  the  quay,  his  first 
movement  was  to  extend  his  hand  to  receive  the 
despatches  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  his  pur- 
suivant to  he  the  bearer.  At  such  a distance  it 
was  impossible  for  the  anxious  lady  to  read  the 
expression  of  the  King’s  countenance  as  he 
perused  the  documents  placed  before  him  ; but  as, 
in  trembling  silence,  she  stood  viewing  the  scene, 
she  saw  the  King  (having  completed  the  perusal 
of  the  scroll)  beckon  towards  him  the  son  of  his 
host  ; and  was  lost  in  amazement  to  behold 
young  Theodore,  after  kneeling  a moment  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  repeat,  in  presence  of  the 
thousands  assembled,  the  same  ceremony  towards 
his  father.  Again,  shouts  arose  from  the  people, 
of  which  Bianca  was  unable  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  her  son,  as  he 
rose  from  his  knee  and  stood  beside  his  father, 
face  to  face  with  the  sovereign  prince,  on  whose 
brilliant  accoutrements  the  evening  sun  was 
shedding  its  refulgent  brightness.  She  beheld 
only  those  three — the  King — Theodore — Ango; 
—her  husband,  her  son,  her  sovereign ! 

Soon,  however,  officious  friends  thronged  in  to 
prepare  her  for  the  intelligence  she  was  about 
to  receive  from  the  lips  of  Francis.  The  scroll 
of  parchment  she  had  seen  delivered  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  hands'  of  his  munificent  host,  con- 
tained letters-patent  of  nobility,  constituting  the 
burgher  Ango  and  his  heirs  for  ever  Viscounts 
of  the  kingdom  of  France!  But  even  this  was 
not  all.  The  recent  death  of  the  Sieur  de 
Manroy  having  left  vacant  the  government  of 
Dieppe,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  population, 
Francis  1.  called  upon  the  municipality  of  the 
town  to  do  homage  to  bis  representative,  Viscount 
Ango,  as  Captain  Conumandant  of  the  Castle  and 
Garrison  of  Dieppe  1 

( To  be  conclutled  in  our  next.) 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


At  Time  glides  on  in  silent  flow, 
To-day  yieldB  to  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow’s  expectations  grow 
To-day's  own  bliss  or  sorrow. 


Still,  as  to-morrow's  sttn  appears, 
It  shines  upon  to-day  ; 

So,  realized  oar  hopes  a nd  fears 
For  ever  melt  away  f 
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Captain  Maury  at  has,  after  modern  practice, 
added  three  more  volumes  to  his  survey  and 
strictures  on  America.  Allowing  for  a consider- 
able quantity  of  palpnble  book-making,  which 
may  be  fairly  chargeable  upon  the  system  of 
publication  in  this  country,  ns  explained  by  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  the  three  additional  volumes  are, 
if  a little  more  “ wrathy,”  quite  as  entertaining 
and  instructive  as  the  first  series.  The  Captain — 
his  gpleen  irritated  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  captious  criticism  of  The.  Edin- 
burgh Review — is  more  in  earnest  in  his  pique 
than  when  he  commenced  his  Diary.  He  seems 
particularly  to  resent  the  idea,  senselessly  tuken 
up,  that,  because  he  is  a clever  writer  of  fiction, 
he  is  not  capable  of  observing  realities  in  a phi- 
losophical spirit ; and  that,  as  a politician  or 
political  economist,  he  is  unworthy  of  any  atten- 
tion. He  is  better  entitled  to  resent  the  absurd 
and  unhandsome  imputation  of  a sailor  and  a 
novelist  being  incapable  of  reporting  with  fidel- 
ity, or  observing  with  precision. 

The  continuation  of  the  Diary  is  arranged 
in  chapters,  of  which  those  on  Travelling, 
The  Newspaper  Press,  Society  and  Women , and 
Public  Opinion,  are  the  most  interesting.  One 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  State  of  Canada,  and 
a Narrative  of  the  Florida  War,  which  gives  a bet- 
ter view  of  that  contest  than  any  publication,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  that  has  yet  appeared.  We 
must  concede  to  Captain  Marryat,  that  neither 
the  principle  nor  details  of  that  war  exhibit  a 
young  democratic  government  in  a much  fairer 
light  than  an  old  despotism,  where  the  common 
object  of  both  governments  is  the  extermination 
of  a brave  race,  too  patriotic  and  independent 
not  to  cause  uneasiness  to  their  neighbours. 
The  conduct  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  the  Czar  to  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
analogy  between  the  government  of  America 
driving  the  Indians  westward,  and  an  Anglo- 
Irish  landlord  clearing  his  Irish  estates,  is  even 
more  perfect.  In  the  one  case,  the  injustice  is 
national  and  wholesale ; in  the  other  it  is  per- 
petrated piecemeal,  and  by  individuals.  The 
expatriated  hordes  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
are  driven  west  to  the  American  shores  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  central 
America  are  swept  on  before  them,  to  be  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  Pacific.  Now  for  “ Travelling ." 

Although  the  American  stage  coaches  should 
not  be  quite  the  delightful  conveyances  which, 
according  to  Captain  Marryat,  Miss  Martineau 
thinks  them,  as  if  in  the  sexual  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, many  pleasant  circumstances  attend  tra- 
velling in  America ; which  is  the  more  fortunate, 
as  the  Americans  are  a locomotive  people.  One 
agreeable  condition  is,  that  every  person  bound 
on  travel  may  beforehand  count  the  cost : — 

The  continual  stream  of  travellers  which  pours  through 
the  country,  gives  sufficient  support,  by  moderate  profits, 


to  enable  the  innkeeper  to  abstain  from  excessive  charges. 
The  pries  of  everything  is  known  by  all,  and  no  more  is 
charged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  than  to 
other  people.  Every  one  knows  his  expenses ; there  is  no 
surcharge,  and  fees  to  waiters  are  voluntary,  and  never 
asked  for.  At  first,  I used  to  examine  the  bill  when  pre- 
sented ; but  latterly  I looked  only  at  the  sum  total  at  the 
bottom,  and  paid  it  at  once,  reserving  the  examination  of 
it  for  my  leisure ; and  1 never  in  one  instance  found  that 
I had  been  imposed  upon.  This  is  very  remarkable,  and 
shews  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  America ; for  it  can 
produce,  when  required,  a very  scarce  article  all  over  tho 
world,  and  still  more  scarce  in  the  profession  referred  to 
— honesty.  Of  course  there  will  be  sxceptions  ; but  they 
are  very  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities. 

This  statement  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
our  railroad  proprietors,  and  steam-navigation 
companies.  It  is  not  enough  that  their  imme- 
diate charges  are  fixed  and  moderate,  unless 
every  detail  and  arrangement  connected  with 
travelling  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  loco- 
motive propensity.  Many  more  persons  must 
travel  simply  for  pleasure  in  America  than  in 
Britain  ; and  a much  greater  proportion  of  fe- 
males. One  cause  of  female  excursiveness  may  be 
tho  comparatively  low  rate  of  expense;  but  thcro 
are  deeper  causes.  Captain  Marryat  not  (infre- 
quently pays  involuntary  homage  to  the  chival- 
rous spirit  which  pervades  the  lowest  level  of 
American  democratic  society.  A young  woman 
may  travel  alone  from  Maine  to  Georgia  as  free 
from  annoyance  or  insult  as  a virgin  loaded  with 
gems  might  have  perambulated  Ireland  in  the 
golden  age  of  Malachi  of  the  Gold  Collar  : — 

Some  conventional  rules  were  necessary,  and  those 
rules  have  been  made  by  public  opinion —a  power  to 
which  all  mutt  submit  in  America.  The  one  most  im- 
portant, and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  in  such  a gregarious  way,  is  an  universal  deference 
and  civility  shewn  to  the  women,  who  may  in  conse- 
quence travel  without  protection  all  over  the  United  States, 
without  the  least  chance  of  annoyance  or  insult.  This 
defereuce  paid  to  the  sex  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ; it  exists  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other 
— indeed,  in  the  southern  and  more  lawless  states,  it  is 
even  more  chivalric  than  in  the  more  settled.  Let  a 
female  be  ever  so  indifferently  clad,  whatever  her  appear- 
ance may  be,  still  it  is  sufficient  that  she  is  a female;  she 
has  the  first  accommodation,  aud,  until  she  has  it,  no  man 
will  think  of  himself.  But  this  deference  is  not  only 
shewn  in  travelling,  but  in  every  instance.  An  English 
lady  told  me,  that  wishing  to  be  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mr  Vau  Buren,  by  some  mistake,  sko  and  her 
two  daughters  alighted  from  the  carriage  at  the  wrong 
entrance,  and  in  attempting  to  force  their  way  through  a 
deuse  crowd,  were  nearly  crushed  to  death.  This  was 
perceived,  and  the  word  was  given— M Make  room  for  the 
ladies.”  The  whole  crowd,  as  if  by  one  simultaneous 
effort,  compressed  itself  to  the  right  and  left,  lockiug 
themselves  together  to  meet  the  enormous  pressure,  and 
made  a wide  lane,  through  which  they  passed  with  ease 
and  comfort.  “ It  reminded  me  of  the  Israelites  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea  with  the  wall  of  waters  on  each  side 
of  them,”  observed  the  lady.  “ In  any  other  country 
we  must  have  been  crushed  to  death.” 

Talking  about  omnibusses,  those  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  cities  in  America,  are  as  good  and  well  regu- 
lated as  those  of  Paris — the  larger  ones  have  four  horses. 
Not  only  their  omnibusses,  but  their  hackuey  coaches  are 
very  superior  to  those  iu  London : th«  latter  arc  as  clean 
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aa  private  carriages  ; and  with  the  former  there  Is  no 
swearing,  no  dislocating  the  arms  of  poor  females,  haul- 
ing them  from  one  omnibus  to  the  other,  but  civility 
without  servility. 

Travelling  in  America,  especially  by  steamers, 
is  much  more  perilous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ; and  Captain  Marryat  has  collected  an 
appalling  number  of  steam-vessel  disasters  and 
moving  accidents. 

If  Captain  Marryat  thinks  less  of  the  stage- 
coaches of  America  than  Miss  Martineau,  he 
thinks  better  of  the  beef.  She,  he  says,  never 
ate  good  beef;  and  we  have  always  understood 
that  the  mutton  is  very  indifferent ; but  the  Cap- 
tain authoritatively  pronounces  the  “ meat  in 
America  equal  to  tho  best  in  England and  we 
reckon  him  good  authority.  Nay  more,  he  thinks 
well  of  the  cookery,  in  opposition  to  Cooper,  who 
describes  his  countrymen  as  the  grossest  and 
greasiest  feeders  of  any  civilized  nation  known. 
Measuring  the  Americans  by  Captain  Marryat’s 
culinary  standard,  they  are  rather  among  the 
most  refined  of  nations 

The  cookery  in  the  United  States  is  exactly  what  it  is 
and  must  be  everywhere  else — in  a ratio  with  the  degree 
of  refinement  of  the  population.  In  the  principal  cities, 
you  will  meet  with  as  good  cookery  in  private  houses  as 
you  will  in  London,  or  even  Paris;  indeed,  considering 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  Americans  have  to  contend 
with,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  obtaining  good 
servants,  I have  often  been  surprised  that  it  is  so  good  as 
it  is.  At  Delmonico's,  and  the  Globe  Hotel  at  New 
York,  where  yon  dine  from  the  carte , you  have  excellent 
French  cookery ; so  you  have  at  Astor  House,  particu- 
larly at  private  parties;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
cooking  at  all  the  large  hotels  may  be  said  to  be  good ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  consideied  that  the  American  table- 
d’hotc  has  to  provide  for  so  many  people,  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  well  it  is  done.  The  daily  dinner  at  these 
large  hotels  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  I have  ever  sat 
down  to  at  the  public  entertainments  given  at  the  Free- 
Masons’  Tavern  and  others,  in  London,  and  the  company 
is  usually  more  numerous.  The  bill  of  fare  of  the  table- 
d'hote  of  the  Astor  House  is  printed  every  day. 

The  bill  of  fare,  which  i3  inserted,  is  far  from 
despicable,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
solidity  or  elegance.  Captain  Marryat  adds  his 
testimony  to  those  of  professional  brother  tra- 
vellers as  to  the  superlative  merits  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck. 

Drinking,  in  America,  the  Temperance  and 
Tee-total  Societies  notwithstanding,  is  an  affair 
of  much  deeper  concernment  than  eating.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  considers  the  citizens  more  a drink - 
ing  than  a drunken  people  ; and,  moreover,  that 
drinking  is  more  detrimental  to  their  health  and 
morals  than  drunkenness.  The  list  of  wines  at 
Astor  House  surpasses  the  culinary  carte;  but 
it  is  not  by  these  foreign  commodities  that  the 
Americans  are  betrayed.  They  have  a variety 
of  indigenous  potations,  cordials,  and  mixtures ; 
among  which.  Captain  Marryat’s  favourite  bever- 
age is  the  famous  mint-julep.  For  its  proper 
concoction  he  gives  a formal  receipt.  lie  also 
claims  the  honour  of  its  origin  for  Old  England, 
if  it  have  not  indeed  a higher  antiquity,  and  a 
purely  divine  origin.  Having  stated  that  no- 
thing forbids]  the  due  concoction  and,  at  least 
in  the  dog-days,  appreciation  of  mint-juleps  in 
this  country,  we  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  the 


process  by  which  they  are  compounded,  and  pass 
on  to  American  drinking  usages  : — 

I have  said  that  in  the  American  hotels  there  is  a par- 
lour for  the  ladies  to  retire  to : there  is  not  one  for  the 
gentlemen,  who  have  only  the  reading-room,  where  they 
stand  and  read  the  papers,  which  are  laid  out  on  desks,  or 
the  bar. 

The  bar  of  an  American  hotel  is  generally  a very  large 
room  on  the  baeement,  fitted  up  very  much  like  our  gin- 
palaces  in  London,  not  so  elegant  in  its  decorations,  in- 
deed, but  on  the  same  system.  A long  counter  runs 
across  it,  behind  which  stand  two  or  three  bar-keeper*  to 
wait  upon  the  customers,  and  distribute  the  various  pota- 
tions, compounded  from  the  coutents  of  several  rows  of 
bottles  behind  them.  Here  the  eye  reposes  on  masses  of 
pure  crystal  ice,  large  bunches  of  mint,  decanters  of  every 
sort  of  wine,  every  variety  of  spirits,  lemons,  sugar, 
bitters,  segars,  ami  tobacco;  it  really  makes  one  feel 
thirsty,  even  the  going  into  a bar.  Here  you  meet  every 
body  and  every  body  meets  you.  Here  the  senator,  the 
member  of  Congress,  the  merchant,  the  store-keeper,  tra- 
vellers  from  the  Far  West,  and  every  other  pait  of  the 
country,  who  have  come  to  purchase  goods,  all  congregate. 

Most  of  them  have  a cigar  in  their  mouths,  some  are 
transacting  business,  others  conversing,  some  sitting  down 
together  whispering  confidentially.  Here  you  obtain  all 
the  news,  all  the  scandal,  all  the  politics,  and  all  the  fun; 
it  is  this  dangerous  propinquity  which  occasions  so  much 
intemperance.  . . . • 

The  consequence  of  the  bar  being  the  place  of  general 
resort,  is,  that  there  is  an  unceasing  pouring  out  and  amal- 
gamation of  alcohol  and  other  compounds,  from  morning 
to  late  at  night.  To  drink  with  a friend  when  you  meet 
him  is  good  fellowship ; to  drink  with  a stranger  it 
politeness,  and  a proof  of  wishing  to  be  better  acquainted. 

Mr  A.  is  standing  at  the  bar,  enter  B.  “ My  dear  B., 
how  are  you  ?” — “ Quite  well,  and  you  ?”. — “ Well, 

what  shall  it  be?" “ Well,  I don’t  care — a gin  sling.'* 

— “Two  gin  slings,  barkeeper."  Touch  glasses  and  drink. 
Mr  A.  has  hardly  swallowed  his  gin  sling,  and  replaced 
his  cigar,  when  in  comes  Mr  D.  “ A.,  how  are  you?” 
— “Ah!  D.,  how  goes  it  on  with  you?"— “ Well,  I 
thankey — what  shall  we  have  ?" — “Well,  I don't  care; 
I say  a brandy  cocktail." — “ Give  me  another."  Both 
drink,  and  the  shilling  is  thrown  down  on  the  counter. 

Then  B.  comes  up  again.  “ A.,  yon  must  allow  roe  to 
introduce  my  friend  C.” — “ Mr  A.” — shake  hands — 
“ Most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance.  I trust  I shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  something  with  you?"— 
“ With  great  pleasure,  Mr  A. — I will  take  a julep.  Two 
juleps,  barkeeper.” — “ Mr  C.,  your  good  health — Mr  k-i 
yours  ; if  you  should  come  our  way,  most  happy  to  see 
you"— drink. 

Now,  I will  appeal  to  the  Americans  themselves,  if 
this  is  not  a fair  sample  of  a bar-room. 

They  say  that  the  English  cannot  settle  anything  pro- 
perly without  a dinner.  I am  sure  the  Americans  an 
fix  nothing  without  a drink. 

Drinking,  it  would  seem,  is  the  common  cement 
of  society ; and  the  Americans  are  seriously  af- 
fronted if  an  Englishman  decline  pledging  them 
at  any  hour.  Captain  Marryat  protests  that  he 
was  always  willing  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  he  could. 

“ There,”  he  observes,  “ they  will  at  least  do 
me  justice” — 

That  at  times  I drank  much  more  than  I wished,  is  cer- 
tain; yet  still  I gave  most  serious  offence,  especially  in 
the  West,  because  I would  not  drink  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  before  dinner,  which  is  a general  custom  in  thf 
States,  although  much  more  prevalent  in  the  south  and 
west,  where  it  is  literally,-**  Stranger,  will  you  drink  or 
fight  ?”  This  refusal  on  my  part,  or  rather  excusing  my- 
self from  drinking  with  all  those  who  were  introduced  to 
me,  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  much  disturbance  and 
of  great  animosity  towards  me — certainly  most  unreason- 
ably, ns  I was  introduced  to  at  least  twenty  every  fore- 
noon, and,  had  I drunk  with  them  all,  I should  hare  bee® 
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in  the  *ame  state  as  many  of  them  were — that  is,  not 
really  sober  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a time.  . . . 

I was  once  looking  for  an  American,  and  asked  a friend 
of  his  where  I should  find  him.  “ Why,”  replied  he, 
pointing  to  an  hotel  opposite,  “ that  is  his  licking  place, 
(a  term  borrowed  from  deer  resorting  to  lick  the  salt ;) 
we  will  see  if  he  is  there.”  He  was  not ; the  barkeeper 
said  he  had  left  about  ten  minutes  “ Well,  then,  you 
had  better  remain  here,  he  is  certain  to  be  back  in  ten 
more — if  not  sooner.”  The  American  judged  his  friend 
rightly  ; in  five  minutes  he  was  back  again,  and  we  had 
a drink  together,  of  course. 

The  traveller  animadverts  severely  upon  the 
strange  and  unseemly  custom  which  prevails  in 
the  cities  of  America,  of  young  married  couples 
taking  up  their  residence,  even  for  years,  in 
boarding-houses,  from  mistaken  notions  of  eco- 
nomy. He  could  generally  tell,  by  the  marked 
difference  of  manners,  whether  a lady  had  a 
house  of  her  own  or  lived  at  a hotel.  This  is  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  a “ foreigner" — as  the 
Americans  now  term  the  English — which  ought 
to  alarm  American  husbands,  and  have  some 
effect  in  stopping  a practice  so  unnatural,  we 
had  almost  said,  in  a people  still  essentially 
English  in  their  affections  and  habits.  Miss 
Martineau,  who  strongly  reprobates  this  mode  of 
living  one’s  wholb  life  without  a home,  talks  of 
young  ladies  being  taken  to  the  piano  in  a pro- 
miscuous company;  but  Captain  Marryat  eclipses 
this — he  saw  them  volunteer  their  services: — 

I have  »een  them  go  to  thefpiano  without  being  taken 
there,  sit  down  and  sing  with  all  the  energy  of  peacocks, 
before  total  strangers,  and  very  often  without  accom- 
paniment. In  the  hotels,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
boarders  seldom  consist  of  more  than  a large  bedroom, 
and,  although  company  are  admitted  into  it,  still  it  is 
natural  that  the  major  portion  of  the  women's  time  should 
be  parsed  below  in  the  general  receiving  room.  In  the 
evening,  especially  in  the  large  western  cities,  they  have 
balls  almost  every  night ; indeed,  it  is  a life  of  idleness 
and  vacuity,  of  outward  pretence,  but  of  no  real  good 
feeling. 

Scandal  rages — every  one  is  busy  with  watching  her 
neighbour’s  affairs  ; tho,e  who  have  boarded  there  longest 
take  the  lead,  and  every  new  comer  or  strnnger  is  can- 
vassed with  the  most  severe  scrutiny;  their  histories  arc 
ascertained,  and  they  are  very  often  sent  to  Coventry  for 
little  better  reason  than  the  will  of  those  who,  as  resi- 
dents, lay  down  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  custom — almost  the 
worst  of  which  we  hear  in  America — of  young 
couples  living  for  years  in  boarding-houses,  will 
speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  “ horridly  un- 
genteel.”  It  deserves  a death-blow  from  what- 
ever quarter. 

Captain  Marryat  has  suffered  from  the  Ame- 
rican newspaper  press,  though  not  more  than 
other  travellers ; and  he  denounces  it  with  hearty 
good  will.  We  have  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  travellers,  that  if  not  more  dishonest  than 
the  press  of  other  countries,  the  American  press 
is  the  most  gross  and  scandalous  that  is  tolerated 
among  civilized  men. 

Detraction  Captain  Marryat,  however,  con- 
siders a marking  vice  of  all  American  society. 
But  detraction  was  never  a solitary  vice  ; and 
the  allied  family  group  flourishes  and  spreads 
throughout  America  as  at  home. 

The  outward  shews,  the  decent  hypocrisies  of 
external  religion,  are  the  enemies  of  sound  moral 


sentiment  in  America,  as  they  must  be  every- 
where. When  Captain  Marryat  was  at  Detroit, 
he  was  placarded  in  the  newspapers  for  return- 
ing some  calls  on  a Sunday ; and  he  relates: — 

When  I first  went  to  Boston,  I did  not  go  to  church  on 
the  following  day.  An  elderly  gentleman  cnlled  upon 
and  pointed  out  to  me  that  I had  omitted  this  duty; 
“ but,”  continued  he,  “ I have  had  it  put  into  one  of  the 
newspapers  that  you  attended  divine  scivice  at  such  a 
church — so  all  is  right.”  All  was  right ; yes,  all  was 
right,  according  to  the  American’s  ideas  of  “all  was 
right.”  Hut  I thought  at  the  time  that  my  sin  of  omis- 
sion was  much  more  venial  than  his  of  commission. 

Here  the  English  Sailor  has  the  Boston  Saint 
upon  the  hip.  We  fear  there  really  is  a great 
deal  of  this  “ all  is  right"  sort  of  religion  in 
America.  It  is  the  natural  offspring  of  fanaticism. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  people,  that  Miss  Martineau's, 
and  not  Captain  Marryat’s,  account  of  their 
literary  tastes  and  predilections  were  the  accu- 
rate one.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  lady’s 
statement  that  “ Byron  was  little  known,” 
Wordsworth  “ much  read,”  and  Mr  Carlyle  “ the 
most  read  of  any  English  author,”  did  not  stand 
to  reason,  to  use  a homely  phrase ; and  Captain 
Marryat  has  taken  pains  to  verify  the  fact,  by 
appealing  to  the  publishers’  ledgers.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  not  yet,  in  their  appreciation  of 
books,  gone  at  all  a-liead  of  ourselves.  The 
fact  is,  so  far,  consoling  to  self-love.  A people 
burning  their  Byrons  and  multiplying  their 
Wordsworths,  would  have  taken  us  by  surprise. 
We  must,  however,  believe  that  Hannah  More  is 
well  known  in  America.  She  has  had  fifty 
years  to  take  root  and  flourish,  thirty  of  them 
before  Wordsworth  or  Byron  were  much  if  at 
all  heard  of.  As  a reading  people,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat places  the  Americans  far  below  the  English, 
and  on  what  seems  conclusive  data.  He  excepts 
newspaper  reading. 

Captain  Marryat  appears  to  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  notion  of  the  book  trade. 
That  he  should  have  escaped  an  author’s  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  on  the  copyright  and 
international  copyrightquestions,was  not  to  have 
been  expected.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ame- 
rican legislature  will  not  give  English  authors  a 
copyright  in  the  United  States.  Were  Captain 
Marryat  by  any  chance  to  become  an  American 
senator,  would  he  consider  it  right  to  make  this 
concession?  He  would  better  know  his  public 
duty. 

The  oblivious  influence  of  time  and  distance 
has  not  abated  Captain  Marryat’s  admiration  of 
the  general  beauty,  or  rather  prettincss,  of  every 
class  of  women  in  the  United  States.  In  a coun- 
try where  neither  luxury  nor  misery  are  known 
in  the  extreme,  and  which  this  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  elevate  in  the  scale  of  social 
happiness,  good  looks  are  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. The  traveller  considers  the  climate  of 
the  Western  States  more  favourable  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  fragile  flower,  beauty,  than  the 
severe  climate  of  the  Eastern  States,  whero  fe- 
male beauty  is  so  transitory.  The  fairer  por- 
tion of  the  young  ladies — the  beauties — are  not 
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spoiled  by  flattery ; as  all  women  in  right  of  sex, 
and  whether  lovely  and  rich,  or  ugly  and  poor, 
are  exalted  by  those  chivalrous  democrats,  whose 
idea  of  true  gallantry  is  exactly  that  of  Elia’s 
Susan  Winstanley — reverence  of  womanhood. 
And  yet  Captain  Marryat  complains  that  women 
have  not  their  proper  influence  in  society. — He 
indulges  an  opinion  much  more  extraordinary, 
considering  the  equality  of  American  society,  and 
the  universally  early  marriages. 

However  much  the  American!  may  wi*h  to  deny  it,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  more  marriage!  of 
convenance  in  the  United  State!  than  in  most  other 
countries.  The  men  begin  to  calculate  long  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  marry,  and  it  i!  not  very  likely  that 
they  would  calculate  so  well  upon  all  other  points,  and 
not  upon  the  value  of  a dowry ; moreover,  the  old  people 
“ calculate  some,”  and  the  girls  accept  an  offer,  without 
their  hearts  being  seriously  compromised.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  : but  I do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  lore  matches  made  in  America,  and  one  reason  for 
my  holding  this  opinion  is,  my  having  discovered  how 
quietly  matches  are  broken  off  and  new  engagements 
entered  into ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  from  a knowledge  of 
this  fact,  arising  from  the  calculating  spirit  of  the  gentle* 
men,  who  are  apt  to  consider  20,000  dollars  as  prefer* 
able  to  10,000,  that  the  American  girls  are  not  too  hasty 
in  surrendering  their  hearts. 

I knew  a young  lady  who  was  engaged  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine;  on  my  return  to  their  city  a short 
time  afterwards,  I found  that  the  match  was  broken  off, 
and  that  she  was  engaged  to  another,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  it.  I do  not  argue  from  this  simple  instance, 
but  because  I found,  on  talking  about  it,  that  it  was  a 
very  common  circumstance,  and  because,  where  scandal 
is  so  rife,  no  remarks  were  made.  If  a young  lady  be* 
havrs  in  a way  so  as  to  give  offence  to  the  gentlemen  she 
is  engaged  to,  and  sufficiently  indecorous  to  warrant  his 
breaking  off  the  match,  he  is  gallant  to  the  very  last, 
for  he  wiites  to  her,  and  begs  that  she  will  dismiss  hint. 
This  I knew  to  be  done  by  a party  1 was  acquainted 
with  ; he  told  me  that  it  was  considered  good  taste,  and 
I agreed  with  him.  On  the  whole,  I hold  it  very  for* 
t unate  that  in  American  marriRges  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  prudence  than  love  on  both  sides,  for 
from  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  a 
woman  who  loved  without  prudence  would  not  feel  very 
happy  as  a wife. 

With  some  circumlocution.  Captain  Marryat 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  American 
women  have  any  right  to  claim  superiority  over 
those  of  Europe  in  conjugal  fidelity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  less  exposed  to  temptation. 
His  opinion  on  this  point,  after  solemn  investi- 
gation, is,  “ that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  everywhere;”  and  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  are  not  more  immaculate  than  those  who 
are  probably  belied  in  British  manufacturing 
towns.  The  women  of  America  are  not  only  phy- 
sically superior  to  the  men,  according  to  our 
gallant  authority,  hut  their  minds  are  more 
highly  cultivated,  and  their  manners,  habits, and 
tastes  are  more  refined  than  those  of  their  busy, 
dollar-gathering  lords.  Captain  Marryat’s  con- 
clusion is  at  least  characteristic  : — 

The  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  wo- 
men, for  they  are  really  good  wives — much  too  good  for 
them  ; I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this,  and  should 
there  be  any  unfortunate  difference  between  any  married 
couple  in  America,  all  the  lady  has  to  say  is,  “ The  fact 
is,  sir,  I’m  much  too  good  for  you,  and  Captain  Marryat 
says  so.”  (I  flatter  myself  there’s  a little  mischief  iu  that 
last  sentence.) 

Our  doubts  turn  upon  the  possibility  of  the 


women  of  any  society  having  no  influence.  Save 
on  board  a war-ship,  where  there  are,  or  ought 
to  he,  no  women,  the  fair  sex,  all  the  world  over, 
will  have  influence,  he  it  for  evil  or  for  good. 
The  American  women,  according  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  different  travellers,  have  a 
passion  for  dress,  and  for  expensive  articles  of 
dress,  not  very  reconcilable  with  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  Republican  manners.  The  ladies,  in- 
stead of  Chantilly  veils  and  Cachmeres,  sport 
" seventy-dollar  pocket-handkerchiefs  which 
costly  pocket  handkerchiefs  are  “ carried  in  their 
hands hut  these  may  be  in  addition  to  every 
other  expensive  article  of  attire.  Captain 
Marryat  imagines  that  the  passion  for  dress  is 
fostered  by  the  general  equality,  which  incites 
the  wealthy  classes  to  the  one  vulgar  distinction 
in  their  power,  namely,  more  expensive  clothing. 
And  we  need  not  go  to  America  for  examples  of 
ladies  being  angrily  jealous  of  their  inferiors  and 
their  maids  copying  or  rivalling  them  in  dress. 
The  factory  girls  of  Lowell  are  fond  of  dress, 
and  are  very  smartly  clad  “ in  silks,  with  scarfs, 
veils,  and  parasols.”  Captain  Marryat  has  great 
doubts,  we  have  intimated,  about  the  vaunted 
purity  of  those  girls  who  are  “ too  proud  for 
domestic  service  ;”  a pride,  by  the  wav,  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  servant  girls  of  England, 
who  fancy  themselves  entitled  to  look  down 
upon  factory  girls,  and  to  whom  good  service  is 
the  object  of  a laudable  ambition.  Their  pride 
takes  the  right  direction.  He  remarks  with  jus- 
tice— 

What  difference  there  is  between  receiving  money  for 
watching  a spinning-jenny,  and  doing  household  work, 

I do  not  see;  in  either  case  it  is  servitude,  although  the 
former  may  be  preferred,  as  being  less  under  control,  and 
leaving  more  time  at  your  own  disposal.  . . When 

I went  to  Lowell  I travelled  with  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  will,  l have  no  doubt,  corroborate  my  state- 
ment ; and  I must  say  that,  however  pure  Lowell  may 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the  encomiums  were  passed 
upon  it,  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  American 
authority  as  well  hs  my  own  observation,  that  a great 
alteration  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  manufactories 
have  retrograded  with  the  whole  mass  of  American  so- 
ciety. In  the  first  place,  I never  heard  a more  accom- 
plished swearer,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  than  one  young 
lady  who  addressed  me  and  my  American  friend. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  instance  of  swear- 
ing that  the  traveller  met  with  in  a female  ; so 
it  must  be  a rare  vice.  Men  are  met  with 
so  eloquent  in  execration,  that  they  shocked  even 
an  old  man-of-war’s  officer.  Of  one  of  these 
tearing  swearers  on  board  a steamboat,  a Yankee 
remarked — ,f  Well,  I’m  glad  that  fellow  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  engines : I reckon  he’d 
hurst  the  biler!" 

Captain  Marryat  and  Miss  Martineau  are  at 
one,  for  a miracle,  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  England,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  facility  to  divorce.  Captain 
Marryat  is  a Tory — glories  in  being  a Tory — 
yet  he  strongly  reprobates  the  barbarism  of  that 
law  by  which,  in  England,  divorce  is  only  obtain- 
able by  the  rich.  Speak  of  all  the  men  of  Eng- 
land being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ! what 
purblind,  or  what  squinting  eyes  Law  must  have! 

Captain  Marryat,  like  other  captains,  and  also 
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privates,  delights  in  the  hackneyed  ridicules  of  a 
Lady  Chancellor  being  brought  to  bed,  and  a Ge- 
neral not  able  to  take  command  because  the  baby 
must  be  suckled ; which  sort  of  original  arguments 
he  brings  against  what  is  called  the  Rights  of 
Women,  as  upheld  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  a few 
more  ladies,  and,  at  most  one  or  two  men ; but 
he  corroborates  all  their  opinions  on  the  freedom 
of  divorce  which  should  be  allowed.  Hence  his 
judgment  must  be  unbiassed  by  those  considera- 
tions which  influence  the  advocates  of  the  Rights 
of  Women,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  as  respectful 
attention  as  the  strong  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  held  by  Mr  Owen,  the  Rev.  Mr  Fox, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  a few  more : — 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  other  Pro- 
testant community  that  I hare  ever  heard  of,  divorce 
can  be  obtained  upon  what  arc  considered  just  and  legi- 
timate grounds.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  should  the 
marriage  tie  he  loosened,  that  divorces  without  number 
would  take  place.  It  was  considered  so,  and  so  argued, 
at  the  time  that  Zurich  (the  only  Protestant  canton  in 
Switzerland  that  did  not  permit  divorce,  except  for  adul- 
tery alone)  passed  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
cantons ; but  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  only  one 
divorce  took  place,  within  a year  after  the  laws  were 
amended.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  can,  in  my 
opinion,  only  be  ascribed  to  the  chain  being  worn  more 
lightly,  when  you  know  that  if  it  oppresses  you  it  may 
be  removed.  Men  are  naturally  tyrants,  and  they  bear 
down  upon  the  woman  who  cannot  escape  from  their 
thraldom  ; but,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  can  appeal 
against  them,  they  soften  their  rigour.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  woman,  when  unable  to  escape,  frets  with  the 
feeling  that  she  must  submit,  and  that  there  is  no  help 
or  hope  in  prospect ; but,  once  aware  that  she  has  her 
rights  and  an  appeal,  she  bears  with  more,  and  feels 
less  than  otherwise  she  would.  Yoti  may  bind,  and 
from  aasuetude  and  time,  (putting  the  better  feelings  out 
of  the  question,)  the  ties  are  worn  without  complaint ; 
but  if  you  bind  too  tight,  you  cut  into  the  flesh,  and 
after  a time  the  pain  becomes  iusupportable.  In  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and,  I believe,  all  the  Protestant  com- 
munities of  the  old  world,  the  grounds  upon  which  di- 
vorce is  admissible  arc  ns  follows  : — adultery,  condem- 
nation of  either  party  to  punishment  considered  as  in- 
famous. madness,  contagious  chronic  diseases,  desertion, 
and  incompatibility  of  temper. 

The  last  will  be  considered  by  most  people  as  no 
ground  for  divorce.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  decide ; but  this  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  most  unhappiness,  and  ultimately  of  the  most 
crime. 

All  the  great  errors,  all  the  various  schisms  in  the 
Christian  church,  have  arisen  from  not  taking  the  holy 
writings  as  n great  moral  code,  (as  I should  imagine 
they  were  Intended  to  be,)  which  legislates  upon  broad 
principles,  but  selecting  particular  passages  from  them 
upon  which  to  pin  your  faith.  And  it  certainly  appears 
to  ms  to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  laws  by 
which  the  imperfection  of  our  natures  were  fairly  met, 
and  which  tended  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  crime, 
must  be  more  acceptable  to  our  Divine  Master  than  any 
which,  however  they  might  be  in  spirit  more  rigidly  con- 
formable to  his  precepts,  were  found  in  their  working 
not  to  succeed.  And  here  I cannot  help  observing,  that 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  appear  not  to  have 
duly  weighed  this  matter,  when  an  attempt  was  lately 
made  to  legislate  upon  it.  Do  the  English  bishops  mean 
to  assert,  that  they  know  better  than  the  heads  of  all  the 
other  Protestant  communities  in  the  world — that  they 
are  moro  accurate  expounders  of  the  gospel,  and  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  God's  will  ? Did  it  never 
occur  to  them,  that  when  so  many  good  and  virtuous 
ecclesiastics  of  the  same  persuasion  in  other  countries 
have  decided  upon  the  propriety  of  divorce,  so  as  to  leave 
them  in  a Tery  small  minority,  that  it  might  be  possible 


that  they  might  be  wrong,  or  do  they  intend  to  set  up 
and  claim  the  infallibility  of  the  Papistical  hierarchy  ? 

Captain  Marryat  becomes  more  and  more 
heterodox.  He  objects  to  the  marriage  service 
of  the  Church — the  Church  of  England  ! — and, 
by  inference,  to  that  of  Rome,  of  Scotland — of 
all  Christian  countries,  for  in  substance  they  are 
all  alike : — 

Beautiful  as  it  is  as  a service,  it  is  certainly  liable  to 
this  objection,  that  of  making  people  vow  before  God 
that  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  control.  The 
woman  vows  to  love,  and  to  honour,  and  to  cherish ; the 
man  to  love  and  cherish,  until  death  doth  them  part. 

Is  it  right  that  this  vow  should  be  made  ? A tnan 
deserts  his  wife  for  another,  treats  her  cruelly,  separates 
her  from  her  children.  Can  a woman  love,  or  honour, 
or  cherish  such  a man  ? — nevertheless,  she  has  vowed 
before  God  that  she  will.  Take  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture, when  the  fault  is  on  the  woman’s  side,  and  the  evil 
is  the  same.  Can  either  party  control  their  affections  ? 
surely  not,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  that  such 
vows  should  not  be  demanded. 

Captain  Marrvat  goes  lengths  which  we  dare 
not  hazard ; and  yet  he  does  not  notice  the 
gross  fallacy,  grounded  on  the  blind  selfish- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  assumes  conju- 
gal infidelity  to  be  comparatively  a venial 
crime  in  men,  chiefly  because  a spurious  offspring 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  family  save  by 
the  wife.  True,  Mr  A.  cannot  give  a spurious 
heir  to  his  name  and  property ; that  kindness 
must  be  conferred  upon  the  family  by  Mr  B. ; — 
but  Mr  A.  may  return  the  obligation  to  Mr  Ik, 
which  places  the  families,  as  to  purity  of  lineage, 
exactly  upon  a par  ; and  so  far  as  this  great  ar- 
gument goes,  equalizes  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence, whether  the  man  or  the  woman  he  the  de- 
faulter. Unless  this  is  admitted,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  follows — that  for  Mrs  A.  to  bring  her 
husband  a supposititious  heir,  is  the  deepest  of 
crimes ; but  for  Mr  A.  to  be  the  parent  of  Mr 
B's.  alleged  offspring,  is  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed a fault  at  all  ; and,  at  least,  none  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  his  wife,  should  she 
be  the  mother  of  Mr  B’s  child.  Has  Bentham 
exposed  this  among  other  fallacies? 

Captain  Marryat  strongly  and  indignantly  re- 
pudiates the  change  of  habitual  intemperance, 
which  Miss  Martineau  asserts  as  “not  unfre- 
quent  among  women  of  station  and  education  in 
the  most  enlightened  parts  of  America."  He  says. 

Miss  Martineau  is  a lady  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  use  the  language  which  1 would,  if  a mail  had 
made  such  an  assertion.  I shall  only  state,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  libels  that  ever  was  put  into  print : 
for  Miss  Martineau  implies,  that  it  is  a general  habit 
among  the  American  women  ; so  far  from  it,  the  Ame- 
rican women  are  so  abstemious  that  they  da  not  drink 
sufficient  for  their  health.  They  can  take  very  little 
exercise,  and,  did  they  take  a little  more  wine,  they 
would  not  suffer  from  dyspepsia , as  they  now  do,  as  wine 
wonld  assist  their  digestion.  The  origin  of  this  slander 
I know  well,  and  the  only  ground  for  it  is,  that  there 
are  two  or  three  ladies  of  a certain  city,  who,  having 
been  worked  upon  by  some  of  the  Evangelical  Revival 
Ministers,  have  had  their  minds  crushed  by  the  continual 
excitement  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The 
mind  affects  the  body,  and  they  have  required,  and  have 
applied  to  stimulus ; and,  if  you  will  inquire  into  the 
moral  state  of  any  woman  among  the  higher  classes, 
either  in  America  or  England,  who  has  fallen  into  the 
vice  alluded  to,  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  And  that 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  religious  excitement.  Fa- 
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naticism  and  gin  are  remarkably  good  friends  all  over 
the  world. 

When  stay-at-home  people  be^in  to  read  and 
compare  the  varying  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  travellers  in  America,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  they  should  fancy  themselves  better  in- 
formed and  more  capable  judges  of  American 
character  and  manners,  than  those  who  have 
gallopped  or  steamed  through  the  States,  and 
lived  a few  weeks  or  months  here  and  there  in 
boarding  and  private  houses.  It  is  not  in  three 
months  nor  three  years,  nor  three  times  three,  that 
the  character  of  a n.ation  is  learned.  We  should 
like  to  see  any  of  those  travellers  dogmatizing 
upon  that  subject,  with  which,  from  infancy,  they 
have  been  familiar — their  own  people  and  coun- 
try, and  its  institutions.  Let  us  mention  a case 
in  point,  which,  though  Mrs  Trollope’s  work 
alone  was  the  cause,  is  applicable  more  or  less 
to  the  books  of  all  American  travellers.  When 
that  clever  and  useful,  but  most  uncandid  and 
jaundiced  work  appeared,  there  happened  to  be 
in  a British  city,  priding  itself,  with  justice,  upon 
its  morals,  intellectual  superiority,  and  refine- 
ment, a young  American  physician  passing  the 
winter,  who  bore  Mrs  Trollope's  attacks  on  his 
country  with  remarkable  good-humour.  There 
was  also  an  American  lady,  the  wife  of  a profes- 
sional man,  who,  after  many  years  of  absence 
from  her  native  country,  was  only  the  more  pa- 
triotic, and  who  was  naturally  moved  to  warm  in- 
dignation by  Mrs  Trollope’s  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations of  her  beloved  native  land.  It 
was  suggested  to  her  in  sport,  that  an  Anti- 
Trollope  should  be  got  up,  of  which  the  young 
American  should  be  the  editor ; herself  and 
her  friends  furnishing  illustrative  sketches  and 
anecdotes.  Before  the  project  was  many  hours 
old,  the  floods  of  contemporary  scandal,  of 
stories  not  to  be  rebutted  “ of  women  of  sta- 
tion and  education” — became  quite  appalling. 
The  idea  of  an  Anti-Trollope,  begun  in  fun, 
was  abandoned  in  earnest,  as  a scheme  of  vici- 
ous and  unjustifiable  retaliation.  Indeed  it  had 
never  been  seriously  entertained.  Some  of  the 
failings  and  vices  of  home  society  were  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  occur  among  the  American  ladies, 
who,  with  fewer  uses  for  money  for  purposes  of 
extravagant  luxury,  are  better  supplied.  There 
were  anecdotes  of  Indies,  of  good  station,  apply- 
ing the  money  received  from  their  husbands’ 
to  pay  the  baker’s  or  the  poulterer’s  bills,  to 
discharge  that  of  the  urgent  milliner.  Con- 
tracting debts  clandestinely,  was  a co'mmon 
offence ; and  another  was  purchasing  goods  on 
credit,  and  selling  them  at  an  under-value  to  raise 
money,  to  meet  some  pressing  demand,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  conceal.  There  was  no  want 
of  tales  of  intemperance,  and  of  every  kind  of 
vice  and  failing  for  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Trol- 
lope ; and  all  were  selected  from  high  or  respect- 
able quarters.  We  have  never  since  read  the 
sweeping  conclusions  of  English  travellers  in 
America,  especially  about  the  state  of  domestic 
morals  and  manners,  drawn  certainly  from  nar- 
row and  imperfect  premises,  without  remember- 


ing the  absurd  work  suggested  to  divert  a lady’s 
spleen,  and  which  would  have  given  nearly 
as  fair  a picture  of  British  manners  and  morals. 
All  the  stories  would  have  been  positive  facts, 
relating  to  well-known  persons,  and  told  by  well- 
informed  and  credible  parties  ; yet  how  false  a 
picture  would  the  Anti-Trollope  have  exhibited 
of  one  of  the  best  portions  of  British  Society  ! 

The  patriotism  of  the  Americans,  but  especi- 
ally of  the  ladies,  is  not  the  less  beautiful,  as  a 
national  trait  of  republicans,  for  being  some- 
what ridiculous  in  its  assumptions  and  displays. 
Captain  Marryat’s  word,  Patriotism,  is  not  the 
true  designation  of  the  affection  he  describes, 
and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  America.  We  have 
no  accurate  term  for  this  American  egotism, 
which,  from  pride  and  rivalry  of  village,  of  city, 
and  of  county,  expands  to  country  ; but  it  is 
near  akin  to  the  sentiment  which  teaches  Liver- 
pool to  despise  Manchester  ; Edinburgh  to  dis- 
dain Glasgow ; Glasgow  to  be  jealous  of  the 
“ Modern  Athens  aristocratic  Bath  to  turn  up 
the  nose  at  mercantile  Bristol ; as  well  as  Boston 
to  despise  New  York.  The  feeling  is  the  same 
everywhere ; and  we  only  refer  to  Captain 
Marryat  for  its  peculiar  manifestations  among 
the  American  ladies. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  patriotism  of  one  sort  or  the 
other  in  the  American  women.  I recollect  once,  when 
conversing:  with  a highly  cultivated  and  beautiful  Ame- 
rican woman,  I inquired  if  she  knew  a lady  who  had 
been  some  time  in  England,  and  who  was  a great  favour- 
ite of  mine.  She  replied,  “ Yes.”  “ Don’t  you  like 
her  ?”  4<  To  confess  the  truth,  I do  not,”  replied  she ; 
“ she  is  too  English  for  me.”  “ That  is  to  say,  she  likes 
England  and  the  English.”  <l  That  is  what  I mean.” 

I replied  that,  “ Had  she  been  in  England,  she  would 
probably  have  become  too  English  also;  for,  with  her 
cultivated  and  elegant  ideas,  she  roust  naturally  have 
been  pleased  with  the  refinement,  luxury,  and  established 
grades  in  society,  which  it  had  taken  eight  hundred  years 
to  produce.”  “ If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I hope  I may 
never  go  to  England.” 

Now,  this  was  true  patriotism,  and  there  is  much  tnie 
patriotism  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  American 
women  ; with  them  there  is  no  alloy  of  egotism.  . . 

Among  what  may  be  termed  the  middling  classes,  I 
have  been  very  much  amused  with  the  compound  of 
vanity  and  ignorance  which  I have  met  with.  Among 
this  class  they  can  read  and  write  ; but  almost  all  their 
knowledge  is  confined  to  their  own  country,  especially  in 
geography,  which  I soon  discovered.  It  was  hard  to 
heal  them  on  American  ground  : but  as  soon  as  you  got 
them  off  that,  they  were  defeated.  I wish  the  reader  to 
understand  particularly,  that  1 am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  well-bred  Americans,  but  of  thnt  portion  which 
would  with  us  be  considered  as  on  a par  with  the  middle 
class  of  shopkeepers ; for  I had  a very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance. My  amusement  was — to  make  some  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  which  I knew  would  imme- 
diately bring  on  the  conflict  I desired ; and  not  without 
danger,  for  I sometimes  expected,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
patriotism,  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

I soon  fouud  that  the  more  I granted,  the  more  they 
demanded ; and  that  the  best  way  was  never  to  grant 
anything.  I was  once  in  a room  full  of  the  softer  sex, 
chiefly  girls,  of  all  ages ; when  the  mamma  of  a portion 
of  them,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sola,  as  we  mentioned 
steam,  said,  “ Well  now,  Captain,  you  will  allow  that 
we  are  a-head  of  you  there.”  u No,”  replied  I,  k‘  quite 
the  contrary;  our  steam-boats  go  all  over  the  world — 
your’s  arc  afraid  to  leave  the  rivers.”  “ Well  now,  Cap- 
tain, I suppose  you'll  allow  America  is  a bit  bigger 
country  than  England?”  “ It’s  rather  broader  ; but,  if 
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I recollect  right,  it’s  not  quite  bo  long.”  “ Why,  Cap- 
tain !”  “ Well,  only  look  at  the  map."  “ Why,  isn’t 
the  Mississippi  a bigger  river  than  you  have  in  Eng- 
land ?”  “ Bigger  ? Pooh  ! haven’t  we  got  the  Thames  ?” 
“ The  Thames  ? why,  that’s  no  river  at  all.”  “ Isn't 
it  ? Just  look  at  the  map,  and  measure  them.’’  “ Well, 
now,  Captain,  I tell  you  what,  you  call  your  Britain  the 
Mistress  of  the  Seas,  yet  we  whipped  you  well,  and  you 
know  that.*’  ‘‘Oh  ! yes  ; you  refer  to  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake,  don’t  you  ?”  “ No,  not  that  lime,  because 

Lawrence  was  drunk,  they  say ; but  did’nt  we  whip  yon 
well  at  New  Orleans  ?’’  “ No,  you  didu’t.”  “ No  ? O 
Captain!”  “I  say  you  did  not.  If  your  people  had 
come  out  from  behind  their  cotton  bales  and  sugar  casks, 
we’d  have  knocked  you  all  into  a cocked  hat ; but  they 
wouldn’t  come  out,  so  we  walked  away  in  disgust.” 
“ Now,  Captain,  that’s  romancing — that  won’t  do.” 
Here  the  little  ones  joined  ill  the  cry — “ We  did  beat 
you,  and  you  know  it and,  hauling  uie  into  the  centre 
of  the  room,  they  joined  hands  in  a circle,  and  danced 
round  me,  singing — 

“ Yankee  doodle  i«  a tune. 

Which  is ‘nation  hnmljr. 

All  the  llrituh  ran  away 

At  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

Captain  Marryat  does  confess  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  a remarkably  well-tempered  people  ; 
which,  strange  admission  ! he  conceives,  arises 
from  democracy ; and  he  has  a sound  and 
original  theory  to  account  for  that  gruffness  of 
manner  which  he  believes  concomitant  with 
genuine  obligingness  and  civility.  He  also 
agrees  with  Miss  Martineau  that  the  Americans 
are  an  eminently  imaginative  people  ; but  this 
will  depend  upon  what  is  held  to  be  imagination. 
We  should  like  to  hear  other  opinions. 

In  noting  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
we  alluded  to  the  many  inconsistencies  of  opinion 
which  they  displayed.  Inconsistency  is  even 
more  palpable  in  the  present  series.  How  is  the 
reader  to  reconcile  the  following  grave  statement 
with  even  the  very  little  which  has  been  seen  of 
the  American  people  in  our  slight  account  of 
Captain  Marryat’s  work  ? — 

I would  not  libel  an  individual,  much  less  a whole 
nation  ; but  I must  speak  the  truth  : and,  upon  due  exa- 
mination, and  calling  to  my  mind  all  that  I have  col- 
lected from  observation  and  otherwise,  I consider  that, 
at  this  present  time,  the  standard  of  morality  is  lower  in 
America  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 
I say  at  this  present  time,  for  it  was  not  so  even  twenty 
years  ago,  and  possibly  may  net  be  so  twenty  years 
hence. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  go  farther.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  lugs  in  Dr  Channing  to  corroborate 
his  opinion  that  the  Americans  are  corrupted 
and  debased  by  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  gain  ; 
and  Cooper,  who  asserts  that,  in  America,  all  the 
local  affections — the  domestic  and  household 
affections,  we  presume — are  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  gain.  But  if  the  authority  of  that  very 
clever  fictionist,  and  very  splenetic  and  acrimoni- 
ous individual,  be  received  as  conclusive  of  the 
degradation  of  the  American  national  character, 
it  must  havo  also  some  force  in  the  case  of 
England,  on  which  Cooper’s  judgments  are  quite 
as  unjust  and  as  severe;  yet,  as  a judge  of 
English  manners.  Captain  Marryat  disclaims 
the  sour  and  envious  Yankee.  Without  receiv- 
ing for  gospel  all  that  Cooper  has  said  of  his 
countrymen,  we  imagine  that  they  will  not  be  a 


whit  the  worse  for  hearing  it ; any  more  than 
the  grave  admonitions  of  Channing  and  the 
vituperations  of  British  travellers.  Captain 
Marryat,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  low  morality  of  Ame- 
rica is  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  ; 
but,  then,  his  idea  of  an  aristocracy  is  not  ex- 
actly that  of  “ May  Fair.”  They  want  great, 
good,  and  powerful  leading  men  in  America — ex- 
emplars to  be  looked  up  to  and  imitated  ; and 
these,  it  is  inferred,  never  can  be  found  in  a 
country  where  the  elective  system  is  popular. 
But  is  such  an  aristocracy,  one  of  virtue  and 
intellect,  found  in  England  among  a noblility 
who  fix  the  standard  of  morality,  and  teach  the 
other  classes  how  to  think  and  to  live?  It 
is  one  of  Captain  Marryat’s  maxims  that  “ trade 
demoralizes and,  therefore  that,  traders  must 
have  patterns  and  standards  of  virtue  in  an  idle 
aristocracy,  whose  principal  trade  is  on  the  turf 
or  at  the  gaming-table,  and  whose  counting- 
house  is  the  club-house  and  the  saloons.  It  is 
not  by  the  educated  and  happily-circumstanced 
middle  class  that  the  high  tone  of  English 
morality  is  maintained.  This  Captain  Marryat 
considers  a fallacy  into  which  foreigners  are  be- 
trayed. No  ; “ the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
the  persons  who  uphold  this  high  tone  in  mo- 
rality,” and  the  agricultural  labourers  are  those 
who  follow  the  bright  example  set  by  the  nobility 
and  squirearchy : in  short,  with  a few  grains  of 
truth  and  sense,  Captain  Marryat  has,  on  this 
vexed  question,  mingled  a full  bushel  of  non. 
sense  and  gratuitous  assumption.  His  ultimate 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  exist,  and  which 
threaten  American  society,  is  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy,  by  means,  we 
should  imagine — for  the  plan  is  obscure — of  a 
hereditary  chamber  of  senators,  and  a more 
aristocratic  constitution  of  Congress. 

Great  injury  is  done  in  America,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat conceives,  by  the  facility  with  which  equi- 
vocal characters  or  downright  scamps,  upon  their 
travels,  and  under  the  name  of  attaches,  fiml(  in- 
troductions to  the  higher  circles  of  England,  and 
to  the  British  Court.  A New  York  editor  named 
Bennct,  whom  Captain  Marryat  wants  w'ords  to 
paint  black  enough,  was  admitted  into  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  the  Queen’s  Corona- 
tion, and  was  seated  among  the  proudest  of  the 
“ nobility.”  The  case  may  be  flagrant,  but  we 
venture  to  affirm  that,  black  sheep  as  this  New 
York  journalist  may  be,  lie  met  that  day,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  plenty  of  persons  of  his  own 
caste,  and  of  inferior,  if  not  of  degrading,  callings 
to  keep  him  in  countenance.  We,  however,  sin- 
cerely pity  the  ambassador  of  Republican  Ameri- 
rica  for  the  boring  and  annoyance  with  which  his 
fellow-citizens  assail  him  for  introductions  to 
Court.  If  the  Lord  Chamberlain  do  not  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  there  ought — • 
since  every  American  must  be  presented — to  be 
a separnte  bureau  for  managing  this  department, 
which  tho  intercourse  by  steam  vessels  is  ren- 
dering so  onerous. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Diary  is  devoted 
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to  Canada.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  mode- 
rate in  tone  than  might  have  been  expected. 

One  chapter  in  the  second  volume  is  headed 
“ Society  and  the  Mississippi and,  were  Cap- 
tain Mnrryat’s  strictures  upon  the  morality  of 
the  United  States  limited  to  the  banks  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  common  sewer  of  Western 
America,  more  respect  would  be  felt  for  his 
judgment.  Our  only  object  in  citing  the  follow- 
ing brief  passage  is  to  give  a specimen  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  style  of  the  Diary. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  records  of  nations,  was  there  an 
instance  of  a century  of  such  unvarying  and  unmitigated 
ctime  as  is  to  b«  collected  from  the  history  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  blood-stained  Mississippi.  The  stream  itself  ap- 
pears ns  if  appropriated  for  the  deeds  which  have  been 
committed.  It  is  not  like  most  rivers,  beautiful  to  the 
sight,  bestowing  fertility  in  its  course;  not  one  that  the 
eye  loves  to  dwell  upon  as  it  sweeps  along;  nor  can  you 
wander  on  its  banks,  or  trust  yourself  without  danger  to 
its  stream.  It  is  a furious,  rapid,  desolating  torrent, 
loaded  with  alluvial  soil ; and  few  of  those  who  are  re* 
ceived  into  its  waters  ever  rise  again,  or  cun  support 
themselves  long  on  its  surface  without  assistance  from 
some  friendly  log.  It  contains  the  coarsest  and  most  un- 
eatable of  fish — such  as  the  cat-fish  and  such  genus ; and, 
as  you  descend  it,  its  banks  are  occupied  by  the  fmtid  alli- 
gator ; while  the  pauther  basks  at  its  edge  in  the  cane- 
brakes,  almost  impervious  to  man.  Pouring  its  impetu- 
ous waters  through  wild  tracks,  covered  with  trees  of 
little  value  except  for  fire  wood,  it  sweeps  down  whole 
forests  in  its  course,  which  disappear  in  tumultuous  con- 
fusion, whirled  away  by  the  stream,  notv  loaded  with  the 
masses  of  soil  which  nourished  their  roots,  often  block- 
ing up  and  changing  fora  time  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which,  as  if  in  anger  at  its  being  opposed,  inundates  and 
devastates  the  whole  country  round ; and,  as  soon  as  it 
forces  its  way  through  its  former  channel,  plants  iu  every 
direction  the  uprooted  monarchs  of  the  forest,  (upon 
whose  branches  the  bird  will  never  again  perch,  or  the 
racoon,  the  opossum,  or  the  squirrel  climb,)  as  traps  for 
the  adventurous  navigators  of  its  waters  by  steam,  who, 
borne  down  upon  these  concealed  dangers,  which  pierce 
through  the  planks,  very  often  have  not  time  to  steer  for 
and  gain  the  shore  before  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  There 
are  no  pleasing  associations  connected  with  this  great 
common  sewer  of  the  western  America,  which  pours  out 
its  mud  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  polluting  the  clear  blue 
sea  for  many  miles  beyond  its  mouth.  It  is  a river  of 
desolation,  and,  instead  of  reminding  you,  like  some 
beautiful  river,  of  an  angel  which  has  descended  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  you  imagine  it  a devil,  whose  energies 
have  been  overcome  only  by  the  wonderful  power  of 
steam. 

The  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  piracy 
and  buccaneering ; iu  mouths  were  frequented  by  these 
marauders,  as  in  the  bayous  and  creeks  they  found  pro- 
tection ami  concealment  for  themselves  and  their  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Even  until  after  the  war  of  1814  these  sea-rob- 
bers still  to  a certain  extent  flourished,  and  the  name  of 
Lafitte,  the  last  of  their  leaders,  is  deservedly  renowned 
for  courage  and  for  crime ; his  vessels  were  usually 
secreted  in  the  land-lockcd  Pay  of  Barataria,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were,  however, 
soon  afterwards  extirpated  by  the  American  govemmsnt. 
The  language  of  the  adjacent  Sutes  is  still  adulterated 
with  the  slang  of  those  scoundrels;  proving  how  short  a 
period  it  is  since  they  disappeared,  and  how  they  must 
have  mixed  up  with  the  reckless  population,  whose 
head.quarters  were  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver. 

But  an  the  hunting  grounds  of  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  were  gradu- 
ally wrested  from  the  Shawnee  Indians,  the  population 
became  more  dense,  and  the  Mississippi  itself  became  the 
means  of  communications  and  of  barter  with  the  more 
northern  tribe*.  Then  another  race  of  men  made  their 
appearance,  and  flourished  for  hulfa  century,  varying  in- 


deed in  employment,  but  in  other  respects  little  better 
than  the  buccaneers  and  pirates,  in  whose  rauks  they  were 
probably  first  enlisted.  These  were  the  boatmen  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  with  incredible  fatigue  forced  their 
u keels”  with  poles  against  the  current,  working  agaiuit 
the  stream  with  the  cargoes  intrusted  to  their  care  by 
the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  labouring  for  many 
months  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  re- 
turning with  the  rapid  stream  in  as  many  days  as  it  re- 
quired weeks  for  them  to  ascend.  This  was  a service  of 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  requiring  men  of  iron  frame 
and  undaunted  resolution.  They  had  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  current,  but,  when  they  ascended  the  Ohio, 
with  the  Indians,  who,  taking  up  the  most  favourable  po- 
sitions, either  poured  down  the  contents  of  their  rifles 
into  the  boat  as  she  passed,  or,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dense  fog,  boarded  them  in  their  canoes,  indiscriminate 
slaughter  being  the  invariable  result  of  the  boatmen  hav- 
ing allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised.  In  these  men 
was  to  be  found,  as  there  often  is  in  the  most  unprinci- 
pled, one  redeeming  quality  (independent  of  courage  and 
perseverance)  which  was  that  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  scrupulously  houest  to  their  employers,  al- 
though they  made  little  ceremony  of  appropriating  to 
their  own  use  the  property,  or,  if  necessary,  of  taking 
the  life  of  any  other  parties.  Wild,  indeed,  are  the 
stories  which  are  still  remembered  of  the  deeds  of  cour- 
age, and  also  of  the  fearful  crimes  committed  by  these 
men,  ou  a river  which  never  gives  up  its  dead.  I say 
still  remembered,  for  in  a new  couutry  they  rapidly  for- 
get the  past,  and  only  look  forward  to  the  future  ; where- 
as in  an  old  country  the  case  is  nearly  the  reverse— we 
love  to  recur  to  tradition  nud  luxuriate  in  the  dim  records 
of  history. 

Such  is  the  swelling  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Mississippi — a race 
of  miscreaDt9  now  nearly  extirpated ; though  the 
state  of  society  is,  in  many  respects,  not  much 
better  than  before  the  rifle  of  the  vulgar  lawless 
ruffian  had  been  exchanged  for  Lynch  law  and  the 
Bowie-knife  of  the  more  respectable  citizen.  The 
Bowie-knife  is  quite  a modern  weapon.  It  takes 
its  name  from  that  of  the  inventor,  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  purely  Scottish,  though  High- 
land Scottish.  The  inventor  asserts  that  the 
weapon — now  carried  in  the  breast,  or  some- 
where about  the  person,  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Western  States — was  originally  meant  for  a 
hunting-knife.  Captain  Marryat  thus  describes 
this  savage  weapon. 

The  Bowie-knife  is,  generally  speaking,  about  a foot 
long  in  the  blade,  einglr-edged,  very  heavy,  and  with  a 
sharp  point.  It  is  good  either  for  cutting  or  stabbing ; 
they  are  generally  worn  in  the  bosom  under  the  wain- 
coat  ; but  latterly  they  have  made  them  so  long  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  there,  and  are  now  very  frequently  worn 
behind  the  back  in  a sheath  between  the  coat  and  the 
waistcoat,  the  handle  being  on  a level  with  the  coat-col- 
lar. They  are  made  in  this  country,  1 regret  to  say; 
the  one  I have  in  my  possession  it  manufactured  by  W. 
andS.  Butcher — no  bad  name  for  Bowie-knife  makers,  if 
it  is  not  an  assumed  one. 

Duels  are  now  fought  with  the  Bowie-knife, 
which  are  arranged  with  the  punctilio  of  an  old 
clan-fight,  by  picked  champions. 

The  occupation  of  Texas  has  tended  to  pu- 
rify Western  society  by  drawing  off  the  more 
daring  miscreants ; and  the  cities,  with  the  neces- 
sary help  of  Lynch  law,  have  set  about  purifying 
themselves.  An  active  police  has  been  esta- 
blished in  New  Orleans,  and  the  example  of  exe* 
cuting,  after  a fair  trial  and  conviction,  one 
ruffian  in  good  station,  who,  in  a drunken  fit, 
fell  upon  the  keeper  of  a hotel  and  literally  cut 
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him  to  pieces  with  his  Bowie-knife,  has  had  a 
very  salutary  effect.  Yet  in  New  Orleans  every 
young1  man  still  wears  his  Bowie-knife  even  at 
balls,  though  this  is  against  the  regulations  of 
the  police.  They  fight  duels  on  the  instant,  and 
on  the  slightest  provocation  ; and  the  use  of  the 
knife,  is  still  too  common  in  all  the  South- 
Western  States.  Captain  Marryat  concludes 


by  pointing  out  to  the  ladies  of  the  Southern 
States  one  noble  object  of  womanly  ambition — 
one  glorious  achievement  for  their  country  and  , 
their  posterity.  This  is  an  association  of  which 
every  member  should  declare  that  Bhe  will 
neither  marry  nor  admit  into  her  society  any 
man  who  carries  a Bowie-knife  or  any  deadly 
weapon.  We  hope  to  hear  of  such  an  association. 


the  autobiography 

At  last,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
our  readers  upon  the  appearunce  of  a truly  ori- 
ginal book.  We  have  this,  in  a quaint  old- 
fashioned  little  work,  translated  in  apt  language, 
(so  as  to  preserve  its  race,)  from  the  original 
German.  Thomas  Platter,  from  a poor  little 
goatherd  of  St  Gal],  became  a travelling  scholar, 
a ropemaker,  and  Hebrew  professor  ; an  armour- 
bearer  and  schoolmaster ; a soldier;  a professor  ; 

e.  schoolmaster;  a printer  in  Basle  ; and  again  a 
professor.  He  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  When  very  aged,  the  good  man  wrote  this 
homely  and  natural  memoir,  to  oblige  his  son, 
Dr  Felix  Platter. 

Thomas  Platter,  the  little  orphan  goatherd, 
suffered  much  in  striving  to  obtain  an  education ; 
and  his  life  and  adventures  afford  a good,  and  a very 
curious,  picture  of  the  social  state  of  Switzerland 
in  his  time.  Though  born  just  as  the  people  of 
the  village  were  returning  from  mass  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  and,  therefore,  believed  to  be  intended 
for  a priest,  he  lived  to  put  away  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  to  become  a zealous  heretic. 

The  travelling  scholars  of  that  age — which  in 
Switzerland,  was  still  that  of  the  Reformation- 
present  a curious  feature.  They  were  generally 
the  children  of  the  very  poorest  people.  Tommy 
Platter,  while  a shepherd  with  a relative,  attended 
school  with  a priest,  who  beat  him  cruelly,  and 
taught  him  nothing.  He  had  a young  cousin 
who  had  travelled  or  wandered  from  his  native 
canton  to  the  seminaries  of  Ulm  and  Munich,  in 
Bavaria  ; and  Tommy  formed  the  desire  of  ac- 
companying his  cousin  Paul.  With  the  priest  he 
had  barely  learned  to  sing  the  Salve , and  he  and 
the  other  boys,  the  priest’s  scholars,  were  obliged 
to  sing  before  the  houses  of  the  villagers  for  eggs 
to  their  master.  We  copy  out  part  of  this  curi- 
ous picture  of  the  wandering  scholars  of  those 
primitive  times.  Platter  relates:— 

When  Paul  wished  to  wander  again,  I was  to  come  to 
him  to  Stalden.  Behind  Staldcn  is  a house  that  is  cal  Wd 
“ Zum  Mullibach;”  there,  my  mother's  brother,  Simon 
Summermatter,  lived  ; he  was  to  be  my  guardian,  and 
gave  me  a golden  florin,  which  I carried  in  my  hand  to 
Stalden,  and  on  the  way  often  looked  at  it  to  see  whether 
I had  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  Paul.  Thus  we  left  the 
country.  Then  I was  obliged  on  the  road  to  beg  for  the 
necessary  money,  and  al»o  to  share  it  with  Paul  my 
Bacchant.  At  that  time  schools  were  not  yet  established 
in  all  places ; and  young  persons  who  wished  to  learn 
anything,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  any  religious 
office,  which  at  that  time  required  little  knowledge,  went, 
cither  singly  or  in  greater  numbers,  after  renowned 
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teachers.  As  they  were  for  the  most  part  poor  people, 
they  lived  on  the  way  on  alms.  And  when  the  thing  de- 
generated, the  great  ones  were  called  Bacchants,  because 
they  lived  well  on  what  was  obtained  by  begging,  and 
led  a wild  and  dissolute  life ; the  little  ones  were  called 
a-li-c  fags.  They,  when  the  begging  was  not  sufficient, 
did  not  make  any  scruple  about  stealing,  which  was 
called  sharp-shooting.  They  were,  however,  usually 
called  Scholastics,  or  Travelling  Scholars.  So  bad  were 
the  school-arrangements,  until  the  Reformation  made  im- 
provements in  this  department  also.  On  account  of  my 
simplicity  and  provincial  dialect,  people  gave  me  very 
liberally.  When  I passed  over  the  Grimsel,  and  came  at 
night  into  an  inn,  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  a stove  made 
of  tiles  of  white  delft,  and  the  moon  shone  on  the  tiles. 
Then  I thought  it  was  a large  calf,  for  I saw  only  two 
tiles  shining,  and  thought  those  were  the  eyes.  In  the 
morning  I saw  geese,  of  which  I had  never  seen  any  bo. 
fore.  When,  therefore,  they  set  on  me  hissing,  as  geese 
are  accustomed  to  do,  1 ran  away  from  them  with  a loud 
cry,  for  I thought  it  was  the  devil  who  wanted  to  devour 
me.  In  Lucerne  I saw  the  first  tiled  roofs,  and  won- 
dcred  very  much  at  the  red  colour.  Hereupon  we  came 
to  Zurich  t there  Paul  waited  for  several  comrades  who 
wished  to  go  with  us  to  Meissen.  In  the  meantime  I 
went  for  alms,  with  which  I was  obliged  almost  entirely 
to  support  Paul ; for  when  1 came  into  an  inn  the  people 
liked  to  hear  me  speak  the  St  Gall  dialect,  and  gave  me 

liberally After  we  had  waited  for  company 

about  eight  or  nine  weeks,  we  set  out  for  Meissen — for 
me  a very  long  journey,  because  I was  not  accustomed  to 
travel  so  far,  and  besides  that  I was  obliged  to  provide 
my  provisions  on  the  way.  We  travelled  eight  or  nine 
together — three  little  fags,  and  the  rest  great  Bacchants, 
as  they  were  called,  and  I was  the  smallest  and  youngest 
of  the  fags.  When  I could  not  get  on  vigorously,  then 
my  relatiou  Paul  walked  behind  me  with  a rod  or  stick, 
and  beat  me  on  the  bare  legs ; for  I had  no  hose  on,  but 
bad  shoes.  I cannot  now  remember  all  that  befell  us'on 
the  road  ; but  some  adventures  I have  not  yet  forgotten. 
When  we  were  upon  the  journey,  and  were  speaking  of 
all  sorts  of  things,  the  Bacchants  narrated  to  one  another 
how  it  was  the  custom  in  Meissen  and  Silesia  for  the  fags 
to  be  allowed  to  steal  geese  and  ducks,  and  other  articles 
of  provision,  and  that  nothing  was  done  to  them  on  that 
account  if  they  could  only  escape  from  the  owner.  In 
my  simplicity  I believed  everything,  for  I knew  nothing 
of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  had  had  no  experience 
of  the  world.  One  day  we  were  not  far  from  a village  ; 
there  was  a great  flock  of  geese  there,  and  the  herdsman 
was  not  at  hand,  but  pretty  far  off  with  the  cowherds. 
Then  I asked  my  comrades,  the  fags,  “ When  shall  we  bo 
in  Meissen,  that  I may  throw  at  the  geese  and  kill  them  ?” 
They  said,  “ We  are  there  already.”  Then  1 took  a stone, 
threw  it,  and  hit  one  on  the  foot.  The  others  fled  away, 
but  tbe  lame  one  could  not  follow.  1 took  another  stone, 
threw  it,  and  hit  it  on  the  head,  so  that  it  fell  down  ; for 
when  with  the  goats,  I had  learned  to  throw  well,  so 
that  no  shepherd  of  my  age  was  superior  to  me  : could 
also  blow  the  shepherd’s  horn,  and  leap  with  the  pole ; 
for  in  such  arts  I exercised  myself  with  my  fellow-shep- 
herds. Then  I ran  to  it,  and  caught  the  goose  by  the 
neck,  and  put  it  under  my  little  coat,  and  went  along  the 
road  through  the. village.  Then  the  goose-herd  came  run- 
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ning  after,  and  cried  in  the  Tillage,  “The  urchin  has 
robbed  me  of  a goose.”  I and  nty  fellow  fags  ran  off, 
and  the  feet  of  the  gotxe  hung  out  from  under  my  little 
coat.  The  peasants  canic  out  of  their  houses  with  hal- 
berds, and  followed  us.  When  I now  saw  that  I could 
not  escape  with  the  goose,  I let  it  fall.  Before  the  village 
I jumped  aside  into  a thicket ; but  my  two  comrades  ran 
along  the  road  and  were  overtaken  by  tvo  peasants. 
Then  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy, 
for  that  they  had  done  them  no  harm.  When,  therefore, 
the  peasants  saw  that  he  was  not  there  who  had  let  the 
goose  fall,  they  went  back  into  the  village  and  took  the 
goose  along  with  them.  When  I saw  how  they  ran  after 
my  companions,  I was  in  a great  fright,  and  said  to  my. 
self,  “ O God  ! I believe  that  ( have  not  blessed  myself 
to-day,”  as  I had  been  taught  that  I should  bless  myself 
every  morning.  When  the  peasants  came  into  the  village 
they  found  our  Bacchants  in  the  public-house  ; for  they 
had  gone  before,  and  we  came  after.  Then  the  peasants 
thought  that  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  goose,  which  would 
have  made  about  two  bats  (fourpencr),  but  1 do  not  know 
whether  they  paid  for  it  or  not.  When  they  came  to  us 
again  they  laughed,  and  asked  how  it  had  happened.  I 
excused  myself  with  saying,  that  I thought  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  ; but  they  said  that  it  was  not  yet 
time.  When,  however,  some  of  the  Bacchants  behaved 
themselves  towaids  us  very  rudely,  some  of  us,  with  Paul, 
determined  to  run  away  from  the  Bacchants,  and  go  by 
way  of  Dresden  to  Breslau,  On  the  way  we  had  to  suffer 
much  from  hunger,  so  that  several  days  we  ate  nothing 
but  raw  onions  with  salt;  some  days  roasted  acorns,  crab- 
apples,  and  wild  pears.  Many  a night  we  lay  in  the  open 
air,  because  no  one  would  stiller  us  in  the  houses,  no 
matter  how  early  we  might  ask  for  lodging.  Now  and 
then  the  dogs  were  set  at  us.  When,  however,  we  came 
to  Breslau  there  was  an  abundance  of  everything ; ye«, 
everything  was  socheap  that  the  poor  fugs  used  to  rat  too 
much,  and  often  made  themselves  sick.  At  first  we  went 
to  school  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Iloly  Cross ; when,  how- 
ever, we  heard  that  in  the  principal  parish  of  St  Kliza- 
beth  there  were  several  Swiss,  we  went  thither.  There 
were  there  two  from  Brcmgarten,  two  from  Metlingen,  and 
others,  besides  a number  of  Swabians.  There  was  no 
difference  made  between  the  Suabians  and  the  Swiss  ; 
they  addiesscd  one  another  as  countrymen,  and  protected 
one  another.  The  city  of  Breslau  has  seven  parishes,  each 
a separate  school;  and  no  scholar  was  allowed  to  go 
singing  into  another  parish  ; else  they  immediately  shout, 
ed,  “ Ad  idem  ! ad  idem  !”  Then  the  fags  ran  together, 
and  beRt  one  another  very  sorely.  Thete  were,  as  was 
said  at  that  time,  at  once  several  thousand  BacchantB  and 
fngs  in  the  city,  who  all  lived  upon  alms.  It  was  said 
also  that  there  were  some  that  had  been  there  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years,  who  had  had  their  fags  who  were 
obliged  to  wait  upon  them.  1 have  oftPn  in  one  evening 
carried  my  Bucchnntsfive  or  six  loads  of  provisions  home 
to  the  school  where  they  lived.  People  gave  to  me  very 
willingly',  because  I was  little,  and  a Swiss;  for  they 
were  uncommonly  found  of  the  Swiss.  They  also  felt 
great  compassion  with  the  Swiss,  because  just  at  that 
time  they  had  suffered  sorely  in  the  gtcat  battle  at  Milan; 
so  that  the  common  people  said,  “ The  Swiss  have  now 
lost  their  Pater-Noster.”  For,  before  that,  they  imagined 
that  the  Swiss  were  quite  invincible. 

The  travelling  scholars  had  an  hospital  in  this 
town  for  themselves. 

Through  the  winter,  the  fngs  lay  npon  the  floor  in  the 
school ; but  the  Bacchants  in  small  chambers,  of  which 
there  were  at  St  Elizabeth’s  severa  hundreds.  But  in 
summer,  when  it  was  hot,  we  lay  in  the  church-yard; 
collected  together  grass,  such  as  is  spread  in  summer  on 
Sunday  in  the  gentlemen's  streets*  before  the  doors,  nnd 
lay  in  it,  like  pigs  in  the  straw.  When  however  it 
rained  we  ran  into  the  school ; and  when  there  was 
thunder  we  sang  the  whole  night,  with  the  Subcnntor, 
responsorics  and  other  sacred  music.  Now  and  tliesi  after 


* It  is  still  not  unnsr.1  in  Poland,  on  certain  festival 
days  or  public  occasiotu,  to  strew  a sort  of  reed  or  coarse 
gntss  in  the  streets. 


supper,  in  summer,  we  went  into  the  beer-bonnes  to  beg 
for  beer.  Then  the  drunken  Polish  peasants  used  to  give 
us  so  much  beer,  that  1 often  could  not  find  my  wsy  to 
the  school  again,  though  only  a stone’s  throw  from  it: 
in  short,  here  there  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  there  was  not 
much  of  study  ; and  of  true  piety  no  one  had  an  idea. 
In  the  school  at  St  Elizabeth,  indeed,  nine  Bachelors  of 
Arts  read  lectures  at  the  same  hour,  nnd  in  the  same 
room  ; still  the  Greek  language  had  not  yet  made  its  way 
anywhere  in  the  country  t neither  had  any  one  printed 
books,  except  the  Preceptor,  who  had  a printed  Terence. 
What  was  read  had  first  to  be  dictated,  then  pointed, 
then  construed,  and  at  last  explained  ; so  that  the  Bac- 
chants had  to  carry  away  thick  books  of  r.otes  when  they 
went  home. 

From  Brcslnu  eight  of  us  migrated  again  to  Dresden; 
we  had,  however,  on  the  way  to  suffer  much  from  hunger. 
Then  we  determined  to  separate  for  one  day;  some  went 
to  see  after  geese  ; some  alter  turnips,  and  carrots,  and 
onions ; some  about  a pot : we  little  ones  however  wers 
to  procute  bread  and  salt  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Neumark.  In  the  evening  we  intended  to  assemble  again 
outside  the  city,  and  there  take  up  our  lodging,  and  cook 
what  we  might  hare. 

In  this  way  the  scholars  lived  exactly  like 
gipsies,  or  the  predatory  trampers  of  our  age, 
begging  and  stealing.  Our  scholar  relates — 

We  came  to  Munich,  where  Paul  and  I found  lodging 
with  a soap-boiler  of  the  name  of  Mans  Schiall,  who  was 
a Master  of  Arts  of  Vienna,  but  an  enemy  to  the  clerical 
state.  Him  I helped  to  make  eonp,  lather  more  than  I 
went  to  school ; and  travelled  about  with  him  to  the 
villages  to  buy  in  ashes.  At  last  Paul  determined  to  pay 
a visit  to  our  home,  for  we  had  not  been  at  home  during 
five  years.  Accordingly,  we  went  home  to  St  Gall. 
Then  my  friends  were  not  able  to  understand  me,  nnd 
said,  “ Our  Tommy  speaks  so  profouudly,  that  no  one 
can  understand  him.”  For  being  young,  I had  learned 
something  of  the  language  of  every  place  where  1 bad 
been. 


When  they  returned  to  Ulm,  Paul  found  an 
additional  fug  The  wretched  fags  had  little  time 
for  study,  their  principal  trade  being  to  beg  for 
the  Bacchants.  Poor  little  Tommy  Platter  often 
suffered  severe  hunger  among  his  other  hardships. 

All  that  I got,  I had  to  bring  to  the  Bacchants,  nsd 
did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  stripes,  to  eat  even  a moiw!. 
Paul  had  taken  another  Bacchant  to  iive  with  him,  of 
the  name  of  Achatius,  a native  of  Mayence  ; and  1,  with 
my  companion  Hildebrand,  had  to  wait  on  them  loth. 
But  my  companion  ate  almost  all  himself  that  was  gum 
him  in  the  houses.  On  that  account  the  Bacchants  went 
after  him  into  the  street,  and  found  hint  eating:  there- 
upon they  threw  him  on  a bed,  covered  his  head  with  * 
pillow,  so  that  lie  could  not  cry,  and  beat  him  with  ail 
their  might.  That  made  me  afraid,  so  that  I brougnt 
home  all  that  I got.  They  had  often  eo  much  brwd 
that  it  became  mouldy ; then  they  cut  out  the  mouldy 
outside,  and  gave  it  to  us  to  eat.  I was  often  Tery  huu- 
grv,  and  frost-bitten  too,  because  I had  to  go  about  in  the 
dark  till  midnight,  to  sing  for  bread.  Now  there  was,  at 
that  lime  at  Ulm,  a pious  widow,  who  had  a son,  Paul 
Beling,  and  two  daughters.  This  widow  often  in  winter 
wrapt  my  feet  in  n warm  fur,  which  she  laid  behind  the 
oven,  to  warm  my  fret  when  I came;  gave  me  then  ah® 
a basin  full  of  vegetables,  and  then  allowed  me  logo  home. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Bacchants  seems  to  have 
been  a regular  system  recognised  by  everybody , 
and  humane  people  attempted  to  screen,  but 
they  could  not  protect,  the  fags  from  their  cruelty. 
Tommy  ran  away  from  his  Bacchant,  who  vainly 
attempted  to  recover  his  slave  or  chattel.  He 
went  with  another  boy  to  Strasburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Schlestadt,  where  there  was  n goct 
school,  by  which  he  first  profited,  and  be  ha 
now  some  hopes  of  yet  being  a priest. 
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When  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  he  found 
an  excellent  if  rouph  teacher,  who  may  serve  as 
a specimen  of  a class,  and  illustrate  a period  of 
transition. 

Father  Myconius,  my  new  teacher,  began  at  once 
to  read  Terence  with  us,  and  then  we  had  to  decline 
and  conjugate  every  little  word  in  a whole  comedy. 
He  used  often  to  deal  with  me  until  my  shirt  was 
wet  with  perspiration  through  fear,  and  my  eyes 
were  dim;  and  yet  he  never  gave  me  a blow,  except  on 
one  single  occasion  with  the  left  hand  on  my  cheek,  lie 
also  read  lectures  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
visited  by  many  of  the  laity  ; for  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  just  beginning  to  rise;  al- 
though mass  and  the  idolatrous  pictures  in  the  churches 
were  continued  for  a long  time  after.  Whenever  he  was 
rough  toward*  me,  he  afterwards  took  me  to  his  house, 
and  gave  me  a meal ; for  he  liked  to  hear  me  relate  how 
I had  travelled  through  all  the  countries  in  Germany, 
and  what  I had  everywhere  suffered,  which  I could  much 
better  remember  then  than  now.  Myconius  without 
doubt  was  already  acquainted  wjth  the  pure  doctrine ; 
but  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to  go  to  church  at 
Praucnmunsler  with  his  scholars  to  sing  the  vesper, 
matins,  and  masses,  and  to  direct  the  singing.  Once  he 
said  to  me,  “ Custos, ”•  (for  1 was  his  Custos.)  “ I would 
now  rather  read  four  lessons  than  sing  one  mass ; do 
roe  a favour,  and  sometimes  attend  to  an  easy  mass,  a 
requiem  and  such  like,  for  me:  I will  not  let  it  be  un- 
rewarded.” With  that  I was  well  content,  for  I was 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  not  only  at  Zurich,  but 
alto  at  Solothurn  and  elsewhere;  for  everything  was  still 
Popish.  Many  a one  was  to  be  found  who  could  sing 
better  than  expound  a Gospel,  and  it  was  daily  to  be  seen 
In  the  schools  that  wild  Bacchants  went  off,  and  were 
ordained,  if  they  could  only  sing  a little,  and  understood 
nothing  either  of  grammar  or  the  Gospel.  At  the  time 
that  I was  Custos,  1 often  had  no  wood  for  the  heating 
of  the  school.  One  morning  Zuinglius  was  to  preach 
before  day  in  Frauenmunster,  and  as  they  were  ringing 
the  bell  for  service,  and  there  was  no  wood  for  heating 
the  school,  I thought,  in  my  simplicity,  “ You  have  no 
wood,  and  there  are  so  many  idols  in  the  church  ?”  As 
no  one  was  there  1 went  into  the  church  to  the  nearest 
altar,  seized  a wooden  St  John,  hurried  with  him  into 
the  school  into  the  oven,  and  said  to  him,  “ Johnny, 
now  bend  yourself,  you  must  go  into  the  oven,  even 
though  you  represent  a St  John.”  When  he  began  to 
burn,  there  were  nasty  great  blisters  from  the  oil  paint. 
1 thought  “ Now  hold  still ; if  you  stir,  which  you  how- 
ever will  not  do,  I will  shut  to  the  door  of  the  oven,  and 
you  dare  not  come  out,  unless  the  evil  one  fetches  you.” 
In  the  meantime  the  wife  of  Myconius  came,  who  wished 
to  go  to  church  to  the  sermon,  and  said,  “ God  give  you 
a good  day,  my  son ; have  you  heated  the  oven  ?”  1 
closed  the  oven  door,  and  said,  “ Yes,  mother,  I am  quite 
ready.”  I would  not,  however,  tell  it  to  her ; for  if  it 
had  been  known,  it  would  at  that  time  have  cost  me  my 
life.  In  the  schools  Myconius  said,  “ Custos,  you  have 
had  famous  wood  to-day.”  I thought,  “ St  John  deserves 
the  most  praise.”  When  we  were  to  sing  the  mass  two 
priests  were  quarrelling  together,  and  one  said  to  the 
other,  “ You  Lutheran  knave,  you  have  robbed  me  of  a 
St  John.  This  they  continued  a good  while.  Myconius 
did  not  know  what  the  matter  was,  but  St  John  was  never 
found  again.  Of  course  I never  told  it  to  any  one,  till 
several  years  after,  when  Myconius  was  preacher  at 
Basle;  then  I told  it  to  him,  and  he  wondered  very 
mnch,  and  remembered  well  how  the  priests  had  quar- 
relled together,  Although  it  appeared  to  me  then  that 
Popery  was  mere  mummery,  yet  1 still  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  become  a priest,  and  to  do  the  duties  of  my 
office  faithfully,  and  deck  out  my  altar  smartly.  For  of 
real  piety  I understood,  at  that  time,  nothing ; all  rested 
merely  on  outward  ceremonies.  When,  however,  Ul- 
rich Zuinglins  preached  severely  against  It,  my  scruples 
increased  more  and  more  in  course  of  time.  Otherwise, 
1 had  prayed  much,  and  fasted  rather  more  than  was 


agreeable  to  me ; had  also  my  saints  ami  patrons,  to 
whom  I prayed : our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she 
would  be  my  intercessor  with  her  sou ; St  Catherine, 
that  I might  become  learned ; St  Barbara,  that  I might 
not  die  without  the  sacrament ; St  Peter,  that  lie  would 
open  heaven  to  me. 

He  was  farther  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Zuinglius,  and  he  never  became  a priest ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  a zealous  if  cautious  Reformer, 
and  an  ardent  student  of  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Books  were  still  scarce  and  very  dear,  ns  money 
was  then  valued.  Platter  copied  over  a Hebrew 
grammar  during  the  hours  when  he  6huuld  have 
slept,  and  paid  the  last  crown  in  his  possession 
for  a Hebrew  Bible,  which,  with  eleven  others, 
was  brought  from  Venice.  In  those  days  scho- 
lars found  no  royal  road,  no  easy  path  to  learn- 
ing ; and  what  they  acquired  hardly,  they  prized 
the  more. 

One  day,  Conrad  Pur,  preacher  at  Mettmensteften,  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  came  ; and  when  he  saw  ine  sitting 
at  workover  the  Hebrew  Bible,  he  said,  “ Are  you  a 
Hebrew?  you  must  teach  it  to  me  also.”  I said,  “I 
know  nothing;”  but  he  would  not  let  himself  be  put  off 
his  purpose,  till  I promised  him  ; for  I also  thought  that 
by  staying  longer  there  I might  become  a burden  to  .My- 
conius. I therefore  went  with  him  to  Mcttmenstctten, 
instructed  him  in  Hebrew,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  remained  seven  and  twenty  weeks  with  him.  From 
him  I came  to  Hedingen,  to  pastor  Weber,  who  likewise 
desired  instruction  in  Hebrew,  and  remained  about 
twenty  weeks  with  him.  After  that  I came  to  another 
pastor  at  Riffcrswyl ; he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  wished 
to  begin  to  learn  Hebrew.  From  him  I came  again  to 
Zurich.  In  the  meantime  there  came  a very  learned 
young  man  from  J.ucem,  of  the  name  of  Hudolph  Collin  ; 
he  was  to  go  to  Constance  to  receive  priest's  orders. 
Zuinglius,  however,  and  Myconius,  persuaded  him  to 
learn  the  rope-making  trade  for  his  money.  When  he 
had  married,  and  become  a master,  I asked  him  to  teach 
me  the  rope-making  trade  also.  He  {said  he  had  no 
hemp.  Now,  just  at  that  time  a small  inheritance  had 
fallen  to  me  from  my  mother ; for  that  I bought  the 
master  a cwt.  of  hemp,  nnd  learned,  till  itjwas  used  up 
as  much  ns  possible ; but  had,  at  the  same  time,  always  a 
desire  for  study.  When  the  master  thought  I slept,  I 
got  up  quietly,  struck  a light,  and  had  a Homer,  nnd 
secretly  my  master's  translation,  out  of  which  1 made 
notes  into  my  Homer.  When  l was  working  at  my  trade, 
1 took  Homer  with  me.  When  the  master  discovered 
that,  he  said,  “ Platere  ! pluribus  intenttis,  minor  cst  ad 
singula  sensos;”  “either  study  or  follow  your  trade!” 
Once,  as  we  were  eating  our  supper,  and  drank  water 
thereto,  he  said,  “ Platere ! how  does  Pindar  begin.” 
I answered,  11  Apiro  fu>  r»  (Water  is  the  best.) 

Then  he  laughed  and  said,  “ Then  we  will  follow  Pin- 
dar’s advice,  and  drink  water,  because  we  have  no  wine.” 
When  I had  used  up  the  cwt.  of  hemp,  my  apprenticeship 
was  over,  and  I inlcnded*to  go  to  Basle.  I therefore  took 
leave  of  my  master,  as  if  I was  going  early  next  inoroing|; 
but  I went  to  my  old  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  hatter's 
widow,  and  remained  six  weeks  privately  there,  and 
wrote  a gloss  upon  Euripides,  that  I might  be  able  to 
take  It  as  well  as  Homer  on  the  way  with  me;  for  1 in- 
tended also  to  study  on  the  way.  Then  I took  my  bundle, 
and  left  Zurich  at  day-break,  came  in  one  day  as  far  at 
Muttentz,  and  the  next  morning  to  Basle.  Here  I in- 
quired after  a master,  and  came  to  Hans  Staheli  at  the 
Ox-market,  whom  they  called  the  Red- Rope-maker.  They 
said  that  he  was  the  rudest  master  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  Rhine,  on  which  account  the  rope-making  journey- 
men, did  not  like  to  be  with  him,  and  I found  a place 
open  the  sootier.  When  he  first  employed  me,  I could 
scarcely  hang  up  the  hemp,  and  twist  it  very  little.  Then 
the  master  shewed  me  his  manners,  began  to  fight  and 
to  curse,  and  said,  “ Go  etick  out  the  eyes  of  the  master 
that  tAught  you  ; what  shall  1 do  with  you  ? you  can  do 


* School-servant  in  fact, 
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nothing  yet.”  He  did  not,  however,  know  that  I bad  not 
worked  up  more  than  one  cwt.  of  hemp  in  my  whole  life. 
That  I did  not  dare  to  tell  him  ; for  he  had  a very  bad 
apprentice  who  could  work  better  than  I,  who  treated 
me  very  contemptuously,  and  insulted  me.  After  the 
master  had  tried  me  eight  days,  I spoke  to  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  said,  that  he  should  have  patience 
with  me,  and  give  me  wages  or  not ; that  I would  render 
him  faithful  service,  and  write  down  everything  ptinc- 
tually  ; for  no  one  in  the  house  could  write.  “ I have,” 
said  I,  “ learned  little  ; that  I clearly  perceive,  my  mas- 
ter had  for  the  most  part  no  hemp.”  Thus  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  keep  me,  and  gave  me  two- 
pence a-week  wages.  With  that  I bought  myself  can. 
dies,  by  which  I studied  at  night,  although  I was  ob- 
liged to  work  in  the  evening  till  the  trumpet  was  sound- 
ed, and  get  up  again  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  Yet  I was  willing  to  bear  that,  if  I could  only 
learn  the  trade.  In  the  course  of  half  a year  1 was  able 
to  twist  a day’s  work,  and  act  as  foreman.  I also  worked 
often,  when  we  made  the  large  ropes  or  cables,  in  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.  Then  the  master  used  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  say, “ Had  I studied  so  much  as  you,  and  had 
such  a lore  for  it,  1 would  let  the  rope-making  go  where 
it  liked,”  for  he  saw  well  that  1 had  a singular  love  for 
books.  I had  made  acquaintance  with  the  pious  printer, 
Andrew  Cratander ; he  presented  me  with  a Plautus, 
which  he  had  priuted  in  octavo.  As  it  was  not  yet 
bound,  I took  one  sheet  after  the  other,  and  stuck  it  in 
a little  wooden  fork  that  was  split  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
little  fork  I stuck  in  the  hemp.  That  I read  as  1 went 
backwards  and  forwards  when  I twisted,  and  then  when 
the  master  came  I threw  the  hemp  over  it.  Once,  how- 
ever, he  caught  me  in  the  fact,  and  behaved  very  wildly. 
“ If  you  wish  to  study,”  said  he,  “ follow  it,  or  follow 
the  trade.  Is  it  not  enough  that  l allow  it  you  by  night, 
or  on  a holiday,  that  you  must  also  read  when  you 
twist  ?”  On  the  holiday,  as  soon  as  I had  eaten  my 
dinner,  I took  my  little  book,  went  into  a summer- 
house, and  read  the  whole  day,  till  the  watchmen  of  the 
city  gate  called.  By  degrees  1 made  acquaintance  with 
a few  students,  particularly  with  the  scholars  of  Dr 
Beatus  Rheniums.  These  and  others  often  passed  my 
•bop,  and  spoke  to  me  that  I should  give  up  the  rope- 
making trade,  and  they  would  recommend  me  to  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Basle. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  although  Erasmus  himself  came 
to  me  once,  as  I was  helping  to  make  a gieat  rope  on  the 
Peter’s-place ; and  although,  by  dint  of  great  trouble  and 
work,  I only  got  bad  food,  nud  not  enough  of  that,  and 
in  winter  bad  to  suffer  sadly  from  cold. 

Dr  Myconius,  with  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed, procured  him  pupils  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
rope-maker,  in  his  little'apron,  taught  students 
in  golden  caps,  attended  by  their  own  servants. 
When  the  citizens  of  the  five  Cantons  were 
summoned  to  arms,  Platter  bore  his  master’s 
armour  to  the  field.  As  we  proceed,  we  get 
more  interested  in  the  personal  history  of  Tho- 
mas Platter.  When  he  returned  from  the  wars, 
he  relates — 

P I remained  a while  in  Zurich  with  Myconins,  and 
■tudied.  lie,  together  with  his  wife,  recommended  me  to 
take  hia  housekeeper  Anne  to  wife,  and  give  up  the  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither,  and  then  they  would  make  us 
their  heirs.  1 allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  after 
some  days  we  went  to  Dubendorf,  to  Mycsnkis'  brother- 
in-law,  to  church,  and  celebrated  the  wedding  with  such 
pomp , that  there  were  people  at  table  with  us  who  did 
not  know  that  It  was  a wedding.  Myconius  also  owed 
my  wife  fourteen  florins  wages,  of  which  he  gave  her  two 
florins.  With  these  we  went  away  the  first  day  to  Mett- 
menstetten  to  the  gentleman  whom  1 had  taught  Hebrew, 
by  way  of  Lnceru,  and  Sarnen,  to  Visp  in  St  Gall.  At 
first  we  visited  my  sister  Christina  in  Burgendorf ; she 
had  there  a husband  and  nine  chlldten.  That  rnau  had 
two  aunts,  who  were  so  old  that  they  did  not  know  how 


old  they  were,  and  no  one  else  did.  With  her  we  re- 
mained till  St  Gall's  day.  I had  inherited  some  house, 
hold  furniture  that  my  sister  had  laid  up  for  me  ; she  also 
lent  me  her  ass,  that  I might  bring  the  same  to  Visp. 
There  then  was  an  empty  house  with  a bed  that  was  not 
wanted,  and  we  got  it  lent  to  us  rent  fiee.  It  was  almost 
the  best  house  in  the  village,  with  nice  windows  that  had 
panes.  There  all  went  on  well  at  first.  I began  to  pre- 
pare  my  rope-making  trade,  and’ to  keep  a school.  In 
winter  I had  about  thirty  scholars  ; in  summer  scarcely 
six.  Each  had  to  pay  a penny  every  quarterly  fast,  and 
besides  many  presents.  I had  many  relations;  one 
brought  me  eggs,  another  cheese,  or  a ball  of  butter.  Also 
others  whose  children  came  to  me  to  school,  brought  the 
like  : some  a quarter  of  a sheep  ; those  who  were  athome 
in  the  villnge  gave  milk,  vegetables,  jugs  of  wine;  so 
that  seldom  a day  passed  in  which  something  was  not 
given  to  us.  At  times  wc  have  reckoned  at  night, 
that  in  one  day  eight  or  nine  different  presents  had  been 
scut  to  us.  A few  weeks  before  my  arrival,  several 
women  in  Eisterthal,  who  were  in  a room  together,  had 
spoken  of  me,  how  magnificent  the  first  mass  would  be 
that  I should  celebrate,  and  how  large  the  offerings  which 
I should  receive.  For  of  the  Summermatters  alone,  the 
family  of  my  mother,  I had  seventy-two  cousins,  of  whom 
not  one  was  yet  married,  and  who  therefore  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  their  offering  to  the  altar  themselves. 
Through  my  wedding,  however,  all  these  splendid  hopes 
were  disappointed.  When  we  began  our  housekeeping, 
I borrowed  fifteen  Swiss  bats  of  my  uncle,  Anthony 
Summermatter.  With  that  we  began  to  trade,  bought 
wine  and  sold  it  again  retail ; also  bonght  apples  which 
my  wife  sold  again  to  the  boys  who  would  have  them; 
so  that  we  did  very  well,  and  had  no  want.  I had  never 
been  so  well  off.  The  priests,  however,  were  not  very- 
friendly  to  me,  although  they  also  did  me  a kindness,  and 
often  invited  me  as  a guest,  that  I might  not  take  too 
much  to  the  Lutheran  ways.  But  when  I had  to  go  to 
church,  and  help  to  sing  the  mass,  it  was  s burden  (o 
me,  and  against  my  conscience,  to  be  obliged  to  help  in 
the  commission  of  idolatry,  to  be  present  and  not  to  be 
able  to  speak  my  mind  freely  at  all  times.  I therefore 
began  to  think  over  the  matter,  what  I should  do  in  order 
to  get  out  again,  and  went  to  Zurich  to  consult  with 
Father  Myconius.  He  advised  me  to  leave  the  place ; for 
that  I had  prospects  of  being  able  to  go  to  Basle  again. 

Platter  had  some  perilous  adventures  in  cross- 
ing the  Grimsel,  from  the  intense  cold,  though 
it  was  only  the  middle  of  August.  He  afterwards 
relates — 

When  I came  home  to  my  wife,  she  was  glad ; for  the 
pastor  of  the  village  had  been  seized  with  the  plagoe, 
and  no  one  would  attend  to  him.  She  was  anxious  as 
to  how  it  might  fare  with  herself,  If  she  also  should 
become  sick.  1 had  also  experienced  that  several  yean 
before;  for  whilst  I was  still  going  to  school  at  Zurich, 
there  was  a terrible  plague  alio  there ; so  that  in  the 
great  minster  they  laid  900  persons  in  one  grave,  and  in 
another  700.  At  that  time  I went  home  with  others  of 
my  countrymen,  and  had  a boil  on  my  leg,  which  I 
looked  upon  as  a plague-boil.  Then  they  would  scarcely 
let  us  in  anywhere.  I went  to  Grenchen  to  my  aunt 
Frances,  and  between  Galpentran,  a little  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Grenchen,  in  half  a day  I fsll 
asleep  eighteen  times.  My  aunt,  however,  put  on  a ban- 
dage of  herb  leaves,  and  so  no  evil  consequence  ensued  to 
me  or  others ; yet  neither  I nor  my  aunt  was  allowed  to 
go  near  any  one  for  six  weeks. 

As  I was  now  desirous  to  leave  the  country ; when 
the  Bishop  Baron  Adrian  von  Rietmatt  heard  of  it,  he 
sent  his  cousin  John  von  Rietmatt  to  me  with  a message 
that  I should  csme  to  him  to  Sitten,  and  become  school- 
master of  the  whole  country,  and  that  a good  salary 
shonld  be  given  me.  I thanked  his  Grace,  but  begged 
several  years’  more  leave  of  absence,  for  that  I was  still 
young  and  unlearned,  and  should  like  to  study  more. 
Then  he  threatened  me  with  his  finger,  and  said,  “0 
Platter  ! you  would  be  old  and  clever  enough,  but  yon 
have  something  else  In  your  mind ; but  when  ws  »h*h 
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call  upon  you  at  some  future  time,  we  hope  you  trill  be 
more  ready  to  serve  your  native  country  than  a foreign 
land.”  So  I took  my  baby,  that  had  been  born  mean* 
while— the  cradle  suspended  from  a hook  on  my  back— 
and  left  the  place.  The  child's  godmother  gave  it  at 
parting  a double  ducat.  Besides  that,  we  had  also  been 
given  from  twelve  to  lifteeu  pieces  of  money.  A little 
household  furniture,  which  we  took  with  us,  I carried, 
and  the  mother  followed  after,  at  a calf  the  cow.  The 
books,  however,  I had  sent  over  Berne  to  Basle ; thither 
we  also  went  by  way  of  Zurich.  I carried  the  child; 
and  a scholar  weut  with  us,  who  helped  the  mother  to 
carry  her  bundle.  After  looking  for  a dwelling  for  a 
long  time,  we  at  last  got  a small  house,  which  was  called 
the  sign  of  the  Lion’s  Head.  Dr  Oporinus  was  living  in 
the  great  court,  by  the  bishop's  palace,  (where  afterwards 
the  Baroness  von  Schonau  lived,)  and  was  schoolmaster 
at  the  castle.  Through  the  intercession  of  pious  people, 
I was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr  Oporinus  ; and  the  gen. 
tlemen  deputies  fixed  my  salary  at  forty  pounds.  So 
much,  they  said,  they  had  never  given  to  any  one  before 
me.  Of  this  1 had  to  pay  ten  pounds  house.rent;  and 
at  that  time,  too,  everything  was  dear ; for  a quarter  of 
corn  cost  six  pounds,  and  a quart  of  wine  eight  rapps. 
The  scarcity,  however,  did  not  last  long.  I went  to  the 
market  and  bought  a little  cask  of  wiuc ; I think  it  was 
an  aulm,  which  I carried  home  upon  my  shoulder.  Dur- 
ing the  drinking  of  this  wine,  my  wife  and  I had  con- 
siderable disputes ; for  we  had  no  drinking  vessel  but  an 
anker.  As  soon  as  wc  went  into  the  cellar  with  the 
anker,  immediately  there  was  a quarrel.  I said,  “Do 
you  drink  ; you  have  to  nurse.”  My  wife  said,  “ Drink 
you ; you  have  to  study,  and  to  work  yourself  to  death 
in  the  school.”  Afterwards  a good  friend  bought  us  a 
glass,  in  shape  something  like  a boot ; with  that  we  went 
into  the  cellar  when  we  had  bathed.  This  glass  held 
rather  more  than  the  anker.  The  cask  lasted  long  ; and 
when  it  was  out  we  bought  another.  I went  into  the 
Hospital,  and  bought  a little  kettle  and  a tub,  both  of 
which  had  holes.  Just  so  I bought  a chair,  and  toler- 
ably good  bed,  for  five  pounds.  Wc  had  not  much  su- 
perfluous furniture ; but,  God  be  praised,  poor  as  we 
were  from  the  beginning,  yet  1 cannot  remember  that  we 
ever  had  a meal  without  bread  and  tviue.  I studied 
every  day,  got  up  early,  and  went  to  bed  late  ; in  conse- 
quence I often  had  headach,  and  a great  dizziness ; so 
that  at  times  I had  to  hold  by  the  benches. 

The  Franklin  of  St  Gall  was,  for  a time,  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  and  schoolmaster  at  Basle, 
after  which  he  became  a master-printer,  and, 
from  want  of  capital,  hud  at  first  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.  Y et  he  throve  apace  as  a 
printer,  and  was  only  induced  to  become  head 
schoolmaster  of  Basle,  upon  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  authorities. 


The  latter  end  of  this  Swiss  patriarch  and 
schola  r was  better  than  the  beginning.  He  tells 
his  son  Felix — 

However  mean  my  beginning,  and  however  full  of 
danger  my  life  hoa  been,  I have,  notwithstanding,  as 
you  see,  arrived  at  a tolerably  comfortable  position  ; 
for  although  I had  as  good  as  nothing  of  private  pro- 

Eerty,  ami  my  wife  possessed  nothing,  still  in  time  we 
are  arrived  at  this  point,  that  I,  by  great  application 
to  business,  hare  acquired,  in  the  town  of  Basle,  four 
houses,  with  tolerable  furniture : also,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  possess  an  estate  with  honsc  and  farm,  be- 
sides the  official  residence  at  the  school ; whilst  at  first  I 
had  not  a hut  in  Basle  to  afford  me  refuge.  And  not- 
withstanding  my  mean  descent,  yet  God  has  granted  me 
the  honour  of  having  been  now  thirty  and  one  years 
professor  in  the  head-school  next  the  university,  in  the 
far-famed  city  of  Basle,  and  of  having  instructed  the 
child  of  many  an  honourable  man,  of  whom  many  have 
become  doctors,  or  otherwise  learned  men  ; several,  and 
Indeed  not  a few,  of  the  nobility,  who  now  possess  and 
rule  over  land  and  people,  and  others  who  sit  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  in  the  council.  Also,  at  all  times,  I 
have  had  many  boarders,  both  of  noblemen  and  other 
people  of  consequence,  who  speak  well  of  me,  and  shew 
me  all  manner  of  kindness ; so  that  the  worshipful  town 
of  Zurich,  and  other  places,  have  sent  me  presents  of  their 
wine  of  honour.  Likewise,  in  Strasburg,  eleven  doctors 
bare  appeared  to  my  honour  because  I brought  up  my  dear 
brother  Simon,  who  is  preceptor  of  the  second  class  there. 
At  Sitten,  when  they  sent  me  the  wine  of  the  city,  the 
curate  said,  “This  wine  the  city  of  Sitten  scuds  to  our  dear 
countryman,  Thomas  Platter,  as  to  a father  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  province  of  St  Gall.’’  What  shall  I then  say 
of  thee  also,  Felix,  of  thy  honour  and  prosperity,  that 
God  has  granted  thee  the  honour,  that  thou  hast  already 
lived  long  and  happily  with  thy  wife,  and  hast  been 
known  to  princes  and  lords,  noblemen  and  commons. 
This  all,  dear  Felix,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  and  own, 
ascribing  nothing  to  thyself,  but  giving  God  aloue 
honour  and  glory  all  thy  life  long  : thus  thou  wilt  attain 
to  everlasting  life. 

Written  by  Thomas  Platter,  the  14th  of  February 
1873,  the  seventy-third  year  of  my  age. 

Dr  Felix  Platter  assures  the  courteous  reader 
that  his  dear  father  died  happy.  We  have  read 
his  memoir  with  the  delight  which  its  simplicity, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
country  described,  are  calculated  to  excite.  We 
have  indeed  rarely  met  with  a more  curious  pic. 
ture  of  manners  than  is  exhibited  in  the  small 
volume  which  we  now  cordially  recommend  to 
our  readers. 


A.  SLOW  COACH  ! 

BY  THOMAS  TROTCOSEY,  ESQ. 


Ip  ever  again  I hazard  a visit  to  a country  cou- 
sin ! Here  am  I,  barely  escaped  from  being 
crushed  as  flat  as  a fashionable  novel ; and  all 
from  having  had  the  forty-blockhead  power  of  a 
prosy  country  gentleman  laid  upon  my  poor 
shoulders  ! I shall  never  get  over  it ! I feel — 
(to  borrow  a simile  from  Tom  Moore,  who,  su- 
perabounding  as  he  does,  may  readily  spare  one 
to  friend  or  foe) — 1 feel  as  a bottle  of  champagne 
when  released  from  its  cork.  I seem  to  tread  on 
air ; or  rather,  to  cut  through  it,  per  force  of 
some  unimaginable  steam  power,  hitherto  un- 
attempted on  either  side  the  Atlantic ! and  all 


because,  for  the  last  four  days,  I have  been 
matched  against  a slow  coach. 

I have  been  staying — my  kind  readers  must 
be  indulgent  if  I twaddle  a little  about  my  coun- 
try cousins — I have  been  staying  with  my  rela- 
tions, the  Slubberlys,  at  a homely  country  seat 
on  the  borders  of  Hunts.  They  call  it  Beds ; but 
the  crows,  and  other  county  authorities,  persist 
in  Hunts.  Moreover,  the  estate  consists  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  miry  acres,  of  the  true  Hunt- 
ingdonshire complexion.  The  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  my  worthy  kinsman,  meanwhile,  are  as 
fair  as  those  of  his  property  are  foul ; and  his 
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comely  rih  is  almost  as  good  a creature  as  the 
squire.  They  have  a fine  family  of  heavy  ill- 
built  boys,  with  florid  good-humoured  faces,  that 
proclaim  them  disposed  to  be  as  hospitable  here- 
after as  their  parents,  their  mouths  being  always 
open  ; and  though  much  is  seen  to  enter,  nothing 
is  ever  heard  to  come  out.  The  girls  too — there 
are  three  of  them — are  thick  well-intentioned 
creatures,  with  rude  health  and  rude  manners, 
who  eat  and  race  about  like  horses ; to  which 
powerful  quadrupeds  they  are  invariably  com- 
pared by  their  father,  in  point  of  strength  and 
activity. 

I was  invited  to  Slub  Hall  expressly  to  meet 
an  eccentric  kinsman  of  mine  and  the  Slubberlys’; 
a certain  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon, 
who  has  been  grilling  in  great  prosperity  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  in  one  of  the  southern  States  of 
America.  The  terror  of  abolition  has,  however, 
lately  seized  upon  his  soul ; and,  renouncing  the 
land  of  liberty,  where  slavery  is  to  be  abolished, 
he  has  migrated  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of 
naturalizing  himself  in  whatever  country  he  may 
chance  to  find  the  laws  most  propitious  to  the 
exercise  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  whole  Trot- 
cosey  family  are,  of  course,  considerably  interested 
in  his  movements;  for  he  is  known  to  have  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  give 
away — by  will — (people  of  his  kind  never  bestow 
a stiver  otherwise  than  per  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ;)  nnd  previous  to  embarking  at  the  Tower 
Stairs  for  Constantinople  via  Antwerp,  Ulm, 
Vienna,  Pesth,  as  per  6team  navigation  charts 
set  down,  L.  J.  B.  W.  was  invited  to  spend  a 
week  with  the  Slubberlys  ; who  considered  it  an 
act  of  justice  towards  their  second  cousin,  to 
afford  me  the  same  advantages  as  themselves,  as 
a pretendant  to  a legacy. 

“ The  old  fellow  is  monstrous  particular,  I can 
tell  you,”  observed  Slubberly,  who  had  walked  a 
mile  and  three-quarters,  through  a stiff  clay  after 
a stiff  rain,  to  meet  me  at  the  coach  ; “ If  you’ve 
views  upon  him,  you  must  remember  to  be  upon 
your  p's  and  q's.” 

“ Or  else  I may  never  get  to  the  L.  S.  D.s, 
eh  ?” 

“If  you  mean  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  for 
instance,  you  must  never  attempt  to  poke  the 
fire,  or  tilt  your  chair,  or  fold  back  a pamphlet, 
or  double  the  newspaper,  or  cool  green  tea  in  a 
saucer,  or  do  anything  at  all  pretending  to  be 
comfortable,”  resumed  Slubberly,  evidently  sore 
on  the  subject  of  our  kinsman’s  exactions. 

“ All  these  things  are  foreign  to  my  habits," 
said  I. 

“ Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon  has  been 
with  me  only  two  days,”  resumed  the  squire, 
“ yet  he  has  managed  to  take  exception  against 
almost  every  member  of  my  family  ! The  girls 
talk  too  loud,  he  says,  while  the  boys  don't  talk 
at  all ; and  he  pretends  to  find  fault  with  Mrs 
Slubberly’s  habits  of  crossing  her  legs,  rubbing 
her  keys,  and  pressing  him  to  eat,  when  his 
appetite  seems  squeamish  ! I wish  you  better  luck 
with  him,  my  dear  coz  ; but  trust  me,  you’ll  find 
his  favour  a dear  pennyworth.” 


“ The  only  luck  I wish  myself  as  regards  so  ex- 
ceptions a gentleman,  is  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
in  his  company,”  said  I.  “ I saw  old  Widgeon  once, 
for  half-an-hour,  at  a family  hotel  in  Great  St 
Helen’s,  soon  after  he  landed  in  England,  and 
he  seemed  to  resent  it  as  an  offence  of  mine, 
that  he  was  lodged  where  he  was  so  bitten  by 
indescribables  the  first  night,  as  to  have  varie- 
gated his  face  with  lumps,  like  a field  overrun 
with  new-turned  molehills.  How  the  creature* 
had  managed  to  perforate  his  skin  I can’t  ima- 
gine ; for  it  exactly  resembled  the  Bcaly  armour 
encasing  the  limbs  of  a tortoise." 

“ Such  as  it  is,  I wish  I or  one  of  mine  were 
in  it,”  cried  Slubberly,  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 
“ I’m  told  he  has  a clean  fifteen  thousand  a-year, 
and  all  amassed  by  slave-driving  ! How  horrible  !* 

“ Lucky  his  skin’s  so  thick,  Slub.,  for  he  must 
have  had  rubs  now  and  then,  eh  ?’’  said  I,  as  we 
floundered  along  through  the  mud. 

“ Hard  as  they  are,  they  don’t  seem  likely  to 
rub  him  out,”  retorted  my  cousin,  in  the  same 
vein.  “ Though  upwards  of  seventy,  the  old  chap 
is  as  brisk  as  bottled  beer  ; up  at  six,  down  at 
seven,  and  afoot  all  day  afterwards — I never  saw 
such  a fidget ! He  is  on  the  full  trot  and  full  worry 
every  instant  of  his  existence.” 

“ From  the  habit  of  keeping  a look-out  upon 
a population  in  whom  he  must  always  have  been 
suspecting  sinister  intentions,”  said  I.  “ The 
judgment  of  Providence  has  decreed,  you  see, 
that  the  slave-owner’s  mind  shall  never  be  at 
ease : he  is  already  a soul  in  torment.  But  here 
we  are,  thank  Heaven,  at  the  gates  of  Slub  Hall.’’ 

Every  living  soul  belonging  to  the  hospitable 
house,  (with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,)  was  assembled  on  the  door  steps  to 
greet  us  ; hatless,  bonnetless,  shawlless,  yet  with- 
out apprehension  of  the  malady  which  the  French 
call  “ le  catchcold albeit  the  chilly  gusts  of  an 
October  evening  were  whirling  round  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  shrubbery  into  their  faces.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman,  from  whom 
they  had  parted  only  an  hour  before ; and  equally 
overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman's  cousin,  whom 
they  had  not  beheld  for  six  years,  and  threw 
their  blue-mottled  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
former,  with  a heartiness  of  tug  which  made  me 
tremble. 

When  we  reached  the  parlour,  I fouqd  Luciu* 
Junius  Brutus  ensconced  by  the  fireside  in  a 
huge  leathern  arm-chair,  (looking  like  a green 
Cancale  oyster  in  its  shell ;)  but  he  barely  noticed 
my  entrance  by  a blink  of  the  eye.  In  return 
for  my  polite  inquiries  after  his  health,  be  at 
length  deigned  to  exclaim — “ Hope  I’m  very 
well?  You  hope  no  such  thing,  sir;  or  you’d 
have  warned  me  against  running  my  head  into 
this  accursed  ague  trap  1 When  you  saw  me  last, 
sir,  I was  stewed  to  whit  leather  in  a city  inn  in 
the  dog-days ; preyed  upon  like  a cask  of  mus- 
covado by  the  flies;  and  now,  sir,  I’m  congealed, 
mummified  ; I might  have  been  dead  a month, 
and  I should  not  be  more  thoroughly  benumbed ; 
and,  instead  of  being  stung  by  vermin,  I am  wor- 
ried with  the  nauseous  civilities  of  these  Slubber- 
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lys  !"  (Involuntarily  I looked  round  to  advertise 
him  of  their  presence.)  u Ay,  ay  ; I know  they're 
hearing  what  I say,  but  I can’t  help  it.  They 
would  invite  me  into  their  foggery,  and  they'd 
fain  croak  me  to  death,  now  they've  caught  me ; 
so  e’en  let  them  take  the  consequence.” 

This  was  a sorry  beginning ; but  the  matter 
did  not  mend  as  it  proceeded.  The  Slubberly 
lads  opened  their  mouths  an  inch  or  two  wider 
than  usual,  on  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  their  parents  rebuked  ; while  the  poor 
girls  perched  themselves  ou  the  edges  of  their 
chairs,  with  their  hands  crossed,  boarding-school- 
wise,  in  an  attitude  so  unnatural  to  them,  that, 
instead  of  looking  content,  they  looked  sulky. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a hole  ?"  cried  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  as  I approached  the  window,  by 
way  of  concealing  the  expression  of  my  face  ; 
“ A strip  of  lawn  like  a yard  qf  damaged  green 
baize,  and  a haha  to  divide  it  from  a tnrnip-field; 
(I  smell  it  from  here — their  turnip-field  !)  and 
then,  a damp  gravel  walk,  that  zigzags  in  and 
out  through  a belt  of  Canada  poplars,  as  if  on  an 
exploring  route  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  I 
should  die  of  the  dumps  if  I spent  a week  here ! 
Why,  look  at  the  very  crows,  sir,"  said  he, 
(raising  his  grasshopper  chirp  to  a shriek,  as  he 
pointed  to  a couple  of  grey  Royston  crows  perched 
upon  the  lawn,)  " even  the  crows  look  dull  and 
muzzy  at  Slubberly  Hall  !” 

“ I bring  you  good  news  from  town,  sir,”  said 
I,  hoping  to  dulcify  his  sourness.  “ The  steam- 
ers have  arrived,  and  America  is  prepared  to 
meet  her  engagements  to  the  utmost  dollar.” 

“ What  the  devil’s  that  to  me,  sir;  d 

America,”  quoth  the  amiable  Mr  Widgeon;  “ I've 
turned  my  back  upon  her  for  ever,  and  rejoice 
that  it  sometimes  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
flinging  her  a kick  in  the  face.  She  may  meet 
her  engagements  this  time;  but  after  the  trouble 
people  have  been  at  with  them,  who’ll  care  to 
form  new  ones  ? No,  sir  ; the  Seven  Stars  have 
set.  She’ll  be  heard  of  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
a wonder,  like  her  own  sea-sarpent ; but,  be- 
twixt whiles,  the  civilized  world  will  forget  her 
very  existence !” 

The  old  gentleman  had  almost  ranted  himself 
■warm  by  this  apostrophe,  for  a deeper  streak  of 
yellow  began  to  overspread  his  parchment  cheek. 
Unluckily,  Mrs  Slubberly,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,  saw  fit  to  inform  me  that  my  “ things” 
were  taken  to  my  room,  and  that  it  wanted  only 
a quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner. 

" What,  the  deuce  ! you  don’t  mean  the  poor 
man,  shivering  from  his  journey,  to  figure  in  a 
pair  of  damp  nankeens  by  way  of  compliment  to 
your  ugly  misses  in  their  pinafores,”  cried  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  angrily. 

“ Certainly  not ; but  being  aware,  my  dear 
»ir,  of  Mr  Trotcosey's  respect  for  yourself,  I 
thought  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  muddy 
boots." 

“ Oh  ! you  thought  his  damp  boots  more  dis- 
agreeable to  me  than  to  him  ? Very  creditable  to 
your  understanding ! very  much  on  a par  with 
your  usual  perspicuity,  ma’am.” 

xo.  hxxiy,^. vox.,  vu. 


K Besides,  we  are  expecting  Mr  Cubick  to  din- 
ner," pleaded  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  admir- 
able forbearance. 

“ What,  ma’am  ! Am  I to  be  again  trampled 
down  by  that  huge  bonassus  of  dulness  ?”  shriek- 
ed little  Widgeon.  “ The  fellow  dined  here  yes- 
terday. Do  you  feed  the  whole  parish  every  day 
in  the  week?  If  so.  I’m  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Slub  estate  is  mortgaged.” 

“ Unluckily,  my  dear  sir,”  pleaded  the  mild 
moiety  of  my  worthy  cousin,  “ I had  invited  Mr 
Cubick  to  dine  here  every  day  of  your  visit,  by 
way  of  making  up  a whist  table  for  you,  before 
he  had  incurred  your  displeasure.” 

“ Whist ! hush  ! whist !”  interposed  Widgeon. 

“ And  as  poor  Mr  Cubick  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour,” resumed  Mrs  Slubberly,  “ I really  can- 
not venture  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

“ Oh  ! the  only  feelings  then  you  don't  care 
about  hurting,  are  those  of  folks  who  reside  at 
a sufficient  distanco  from  Slubberly  Hall  ? An 
additional  motive  for  settling  at  a thousand  miles’ 
distance,”  cried  Mr  L.  J.  B.  W.  “ Now,  look  ye 
here,  Mr  Trotcosey,  (as  you’re  going  to  be  fool 
enough,  I see,  to  shuffle  and  put  on  your  best 
coat  for  these  people,)  please  to  remember,  sir, 
that  if  you  don't  relieve  me  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  Mr  Cubick — that  is,  if  you  don  t stave 
off  the  country  bear  from  me — I’ll  never  see  your 
face  again  so  long  as  I live  ; and,  what’s  more  to 
your  purpose,  I take  it,  you  shall  never  hear  a 
word  more  of  me  after  I’m  dead  !” 

Thus  touched  in  the  tenderest  part,  (for  how- 
ever deaf  or  dull  elsewhere,  one  can  always  hear 
and  understand  through  that  acute  organ  the 
pocket,)  I resolved,  as  I arranged  my  white  cravat, 
with  a scrupulous  neatness,  worthy  the  “ young 
men”  of  Waterloo  House,  to  attack  Mr  Cubick, 
tooth  and  nail ; or  rather,  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
attacked  by  him,  so  as  to  secure  the  infirmity  of 
my  kinsman,  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon. 
I had  no  conjecture  what  the  said  Cubick  might 
be.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Slubberly  Hall, 
and  I had  therefore  never  been  required  to  love 
its  neighbours  as  myself.  But  I now  determined, 
whether  as  ally  or  antagonist,  to  monopolize  the 
object  of  my  cousin’s  antipathy. 

“ The  Slubberlys,  both  squire  and  squires9,  ore 
people  who  never  shine  more  than  when  at  i.he 
head  of  their  hospitable  table.  Their  round  good- 
humoured  faces  are  a certificate  of  the  wholesome- 
ness of  the  cheer,  which  is  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed by  the  proprietors  of  French  boarding- 
houses, and  “ invented  for  the  use  of  schools,” 
as  une  nourriture  saine  et  abondante  ; that  is,  as 
good  as  one  usually  finds  it,  where  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  not  too  fine  a lady  to  have  an 
eye  to  tho  cookery,  or  the  master  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  inspect  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Now  Slubberly,  according  to  a filthy 
figure  of  speech  idiomatically  English,  kills  his 
own  meat ; and,  in  purity  of  fruit  and  vegetable, 
is  an  embodied  ,(  Mawes’  Complete  Gardener,” 
just  as  his  lady  is  a concentrated  “ llundell’s 
Domestic  Cookery."  I was  therefore  prepared, 
by  my  anticipations  and  a cold  drive  of  forty- 
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three  miles,  to  dine  like  a beef-eater  ; always 
with  deference  to  my  duties  as  regarded  Mr 
Cubick,  *«f  which,  when  we  sat  down  to  table,  1 
had  formed  no  competent  idea. 

Isaac  Cubick.  as  far  as  / knew  of  him,  was  a 
man  of  the  physical  calibre  of  the  renowned  Sa- 
muel Johnson  ; square,  heavy,  heath-trained,  co- 
lo'Sal ; imperfect  of  vision  and  condition,  with  a 
hes  tation  of  speech  almost  amounting  to  a stam- 
mer. and  a hesitation  of  mind  amounting  to — one 
hardly  knows  what.  1 was  placed  b side  him  by 
the  providence  of  my  hosts  ; who,  of  the  two  evils 
of  making  him  close  neighbour  or  opposite  neigh- 
bour to  their  fractious  kinsman,  had  chosen  the 
least ; and  before  1 got  back  into  the  drawing, 
room,  three  hours  afterwards,  1 felt  as  if  I had 
swallowed  six  Norfolk  dumplings,  and  ns  if  the 
heady  port,  by  which  they  were  washed  down,  and 
which  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  swore  was  corked, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  leaded.  I never  sank  un- 
der the  society  of  so  dull  a day  ! We  all  know 
Plutarch’s  story  of  the  soldier,  who,  when  he  be- 
came  proprietor  of  the  head  for  which  a cowardly 
king  had  offered  in  reward  its  weight  in  gold,  ex- 
tracted the  brains,  and  filled  the  vacant  space 
with  a heavier  metal.  That  head,  I suspect,  had 
been,  by  some  anatomical  legerdemain,  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Isaac  Cubick  ! 

Between  myself  and  the  reader,  with  whom  I 
love  to  feel  on  confidential  terms,  I have  a hor- 
ror of  what  is  called  “ a superior  man.”  A 
sensible  fellow  is  a charming  companion  ; but  a 
sensible  man,  a man  who  has  outlived  every 
tittle  of  the  boy,  and  with  whom  one  must  take 
things  logically,  is,  to  me,  as  the  caput  mortuum 
of  human  nature.  1 had  not  been  forced  by 
Isaac  Cubick  to  render  a reason  for  all  my  words, 
and  an  authority  for  all  my  facts,  more  than 
three  hours,  before  1 felt  much  as  at  about  the 
seventeenth  day  of  a t\  phus  fever  ! 

And  then  when  1 retired  to  rest,  in  a state  of 
complete  moral  collapse,  I knew  that  I had  to 
bear  it  all  over  again  on  the  follow  ing  day.  He, 
indeed,  had  whispered  to  me  at  patting,  as  the 
ghost  to  Richard — 

“ Let  me  sit  heavy  on  tby  soul  to-morrow  1” 

And  heavy  enough  he  sat ! Cubick  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  tedious  rascals  who  know  a little, 
a very  little,  of  everything  ; just  enough  to 
afford  them  the  power  of  asking  questions,  and 
just  enough  to  render  it  hazardous  to  m«ke  them 
the  victims  of  a hoax.  Of  ail  bore6,  a smatterer 
in  knowledge  of  this  description  is  the  greatest. 
Circumstantial  as  an  attorney’s  bill,  he  is  always 
descending  to  first  causes,  in  cases  where  it  suf- 
fices to  pounce  upon  results.  He  is  sure  to  in- 
terrupt an  agreeable  anecdote  by  a call  for  names 
and  dates  ; and  detains  one  so  long  in  relating 
a good  story,  that  the  patience  oi  the  party  is 
exhausted  before  one  reaches  the  point.  i 
never  met  with  so  ruthless  an  atomizer  of  the 
nothings  of  this  world. 

It  stands  to  reasou,  that,  considering  the  vio-  ' 
lence  of  party-opinions  concerning  the  abolition  ! 


question,  it  must  be  the  last  topic  oi  convetsatiou  ^ mud  through  which  they  were  passing; 


acceptable  to  poor  Widgeon.  Yet,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  “ 11  nt 
fuut pun  purler  de  corde  darn  la  maison  d’un  pendu,” 
no  sooner  did  Cubick  find  himself  in  company 
with  the  ex-planter  of  Carolina  rice,  than  he 
began  belabouring  him  with  questions,  like  the 
History  of  Greece  hammered  at  by  Pinnocks 
Catechism.  “ He  was  glad,"  he  said,  “ to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  from  the  fountain- 
head, whether  such  and  such  statements  were  to 
be  depended  upon  proceeding  to  enumerate  all 
the  raw-head  and  bloody- bones  stories  ever  pro- 
mulgated by  anti-slavery  societies ; all  the  awful 
tales  of  negro  insurrections  and  barbarous  reso- 
lutions ; winding  up  with  Lynch  law  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind  in  America  concern- 
ing Abolition  ! 

All  this  time  Lucius  Junius  Brutus’  fury  kept 
him  speechless;  and  Cubick  too  enthusiastic  to 
discern  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
too  deaf  to  detect  the  intonation  of  the  interjec- 
tions which,  ever  and  anon,  burst  in  gasps  from 
his  lips,  prosed  on  with  the  deliberation  of  a 
hackney  coach  engaged  by  the  hour.  He  would 
have  been  at  it,  perhaps,  till  this  moment,  had 
I not  leapt  into  the  gulf,  and  astonished  him 
with  a daring  invention  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  some  fib,  Satan  knows  how  enormous, 
the  scene  of  which  lay  in  New  Zealand,  the  pre- 
sent favourite  vantage  ground  of  ail  the  inven- 
tive ! 

He  immediately  began  to  surmise,  from  the 
importance  and  novelty  of  my  intelligence,  that 
I was  fresh  from  town,  and  to  assail  me  with 
queries  which  assuredly  had  not  met  my  ears  for 
some  two  years  past  ; such  as,  “ Was  the  Queen 
tailor  short,  dark  or  fair  ? — ihe  ministry  fair  or 
foul,  and  likely  to  he  long  or  sboit?  Was  Mrs 
Maclean  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Miss  L-mdon 
of  London,  and  Miss  Landon  of  London  tie 
L.  E.  L.  of  the  booksellers?  Was  Mr  Lock- 
hart of  the  Quarterly  any  relation  to  Mr  Lock- 
hart the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? Was 
it  true  that  Mr  Babington  Macauley  had  been 
appointed  to  a judgeship  in  IndiH,  and  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  likely  to  return  to  the  woolsack? 
V\  as  Sir  Lyttun  Bulaer  really  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  were  they  ever  likely  to  come  to- 
gether again  ?”  All  the  hoaxes,  in  short,  which  I 
had  supposed  to  have  been  run  down  and  demo- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago,  were  reproduced, 
one  by  one,  from  his  bHg,  and  turned  out  anew, 
without  a spark  of  life  left  in  them  to  take  the 
field  ! 

Next  day  matters  were  worse.  A more  familiar 
acquaintance  caused  him  to  unliosom  a freah  sup- 
ply of  these  worn-out  topics  ; and,  instead  of 
allowing  me  to  produce  a new  batch  in  my  turn, 
be  rejected  my  anecdotes  as  t‘*o  strange,  my  news 
as  too  original.  The  Princess  de  Gcfuen**  (u* 
Anne  ot  Austria's  time)  was  renowned,  among 
other  oddities,  for  her  passion  for  the  smell  « 
Paris  mud.  As  she  was  once  accompanying  the 
Queen  through  one  of  the  filthiest  streets  of  the 
cuy,  her  Majesty  deigned  to  inquire  whether  the 

was  of  the 
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right  sort  ? <f  It  hag  no  flavour,  madam  : it  is 
too  new  ; it  is  not  ripe  enough  !”  replied  the  lady 
in  waiting.  And  so  was  it  with  Cuhick  and  my 
London  gossip ! Like  Lord  Palmerston,  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype.  The  name 
of  the  Bude  light  was  a fable  to  him  ; and  “ pho- 
togenic" 1 had  to  explain  syllable  by  syllable. 
He  was  persuaded  that  Charles  Kemble  was  the 
present  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  Fanny 
still  its  Juliet.  He  fancied  the  buthor  of  “ Ion" 
synonymous  with  the  author  of  the  great  Welsh 
aqueduct.  He  believed  that  the  I urks  were 
still  beturbaned,  and  the  Greeks  still  be-Tuik- 
ed.  And,  on  receiving  a hint  that  nous  avion s 
ehang  tout  eeln,  he  insisted  on  being  formally  sef 
right ; chose  to  have  dots  placed  over  all  the  i’s, 
and  crosses  over  all  the  t's  ; for  Isaac  Cuhick  8, 
“ 1 do  not  exactly  comprehend,*’  “ foretells  the 
nature  of  a tragic  volume"  of  interrogatories,  to 
those  better  informed  than  himself. 

“ How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  this 
d place?"  abruptly  demanded  Lucius  Ju- 

nius Brutus,  hobbling  after  me  into  my  bedroom. 


the  second  night  of  my  visit.  " I have  desired 
my  people  to  secure  post-horses  in  the  morning. 
There  is  a vacant  corner  in  my  chariot  up  to 
town  ; you  may  either  take  it  or  let  it  alone." 

1 chose  to  let  it  alone,  it  did  not  suit  me 
that  the  good  Slubberlys  should  suppose  1 had 
any  hand  in  robbing  them  of  the  company  of  our 
millionary  cousin  ; and  I consequently  not  only 
took  upon  my  shoulders  the  undisturbed  enjoy, 
meat  of  Mr  Cubick’s  society  for  two  days  longer, 
but  have  lost  all  chance  of  a nook  in  the  last  will 
of  the  Carolina  planter.  Moreover,  since  I com- 
menced the  foregoing  detail  of  my  woes,  certain 
aguish  shivers  and  shudders  have  come  over  me, 
warning  me  to  be- take  myself,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  my  sulphate  of  quinine.  Slub  Hall  has 
assassinated  me  in  cold  blood  ; but,  to  the  day  of 
my  death,  I shall  never  feel  morally  certain, 
whether  the  damps  to  which  I appear  to  bave 
fallen  a victim,  arose  fiom  the  wet  haha  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  turnip- field,  or  from  the  so- 
ciety of  that  dense  fog,  Isaac  Cuhick,  Esq.,  alius, 
The  Slow  Coach  ! 


POETRY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


BY  R.  M.  MILNES,  M.P. 

“ Beg  from  a beggar — Dcark don  dcark*.’ ’ — IaisH  Pbovkrb. 
Thffe  is  a thought  so  purely  blest, 


That  io  iis  use  I oft  repair, 

Wuen  evil  breaks  my  spirit's  rest, 

And  pleasure  is  but  varitd  rare; 

A ihnii. In  to  gild  the  sioimiri.t  skies, 

To  deck  with  downs  the  bleakest  moor;— 
A ihoughi  whose  home  is  paradise— 

The  chanties  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

It  weie  not  for  the  Rich  to  biRtne, 

It  they,  whom  fortune  verms  in  renrn, 
Should  vein  their  iil-c.m<eut  and  shams 
Oti  others  lew  or  mole  forlorn  ; 

Bot,  that  the  veriest  nr«ds  of  life 
Should  be  dnpensfd  with  freer  hand, 

Thau  all  thrtr  stuns  and  tieasures  rife— 

Is  not  toi  them  to  uudeietaud  : 

To  give  the  sira  ger's  ch>Id>en  bread, 

Ot  jour  precarious  boa  id  the  spoil  ; 

To  wntch  your  hei|  less  neighbour's  bed, 
And,  s repUss,  tnret  the  morrow's  toil 
The  girts,  not  prnffeien  once  alone, 

The  nail)  sacrifice  of  years  ;— 

And,  when  all  rise  to  give  is  pone, 

The  pncious  gilts  ot  love  and  tears  ! 


What  tecord  of  chivalrous  deed, 

What  virtue  t-ompously  unfurled, 

Can  thus  reiuie  the  gloomy  Ciml 
That  parts  from  God  out  living  world  ; 

O Misatuhiope  ! drny  who  would— 

O Moralists!  deny  who  can— 

Sreds  ot  heieditaiy  good, 

Deep  in  the  deepest  life  ot  Man. 

Theiriore  lament  not,  honest  soul ! 

That  Pn  videi.ee  holds  back  from  thee 
The  means  thou  might'*!  so  well  coutrol. 
Those  luxuiirs  ot  charity. 

Manhood  is  nobler,  as  ti.ou  art ; 

And,  should  some  chance  ihy  coffers  fill, 
Dow  an  thou  suieio  keep  thine  heart, 
To  bold  unchanged  thy  loving  will  ? 

Wealth,  like  all  othrr  power,  is  blind, 
And  hears  a poison  in  iis  core, 

To  taint  the  best,  it  feeble,  mind. 

And  madd.  n that  debased  before. 

It  ia  the  liatile.  not  the  prise. 

That  fills  the  hero's  breast  with  joy; 

And  industry  the  bliss  suppl  es, 

Which  mete  possession  might  desttoy. 
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Mjss  Lawrance  has  completed  the  interesting 
work,  of  which  we  had  the  pleavure  of  giving  an 
account  about  a year  Ago.  In  addition  to  the 
mem.  irs  of  former  English  Queens,  she  has 
written  those  of  Ma  garet  of  France  the  consort 
of  Edward  1.;  Isabel  of  Franc  the  consort  of 
Edward  II.;  of  the  wives  of  Edward  III., 
Ehtlippaof  Hainault,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia;  and, 
descending  in  order,  she  stops  short  with  Elizabeth 
^ ydeville,*  the  consort  of  the  last  Plantagenet. 

* Commonly  Woouviile;  but  great  learning  Is  now  du- 
played  ia  spelling  names. 


. In  penning  those  memoirs,  the  principal  object 
! of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a familiar  picture 
of  the  birth-time  of  our  political  institutions, 
commerce,  arts,  poetry,  and  language ; and  ia 
this  aim  she  hits  best  succeeded.  Some  historical 
mistakes  are  cleared  away,  light  is  thrown  upon 
obscure  points,  and  justice  done  to  the  true 
character  of  the  English  Queens  ; but  these  mat- 
ters are  of  trivial  interest  compared  with  what 
concerns  the  entire  people,  and  which  has  de- 
scended to  our  own  times.  An  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  a survey  is  taken  of  the  social 
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state  of  the  people  of  England  during  the  middle 
ages,  might  give  the  eager,  hard-tasked  citizens 
of  our  refined  times  the  spleen,  or  fill  them  with 
envy,  when  they  look  upon  the  comparative  ease 
and  leisure  of  the  men,  and  the  dignified  station 
held  by  the  women, — when  wives  were  still  help- 
mates. Without  feeling  the  same  profound 
admiration  for  the  conventual  female  schools  that 
is  entertained  by  Miss  Lawrance,  we  own  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  her  picture.  The  con- 
dition of  the  women — of  the  housewives — corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Norway,  of  good  station,  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strictly  applicable  to  the 
ladies  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  those  of  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides,  as  well  as  to  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  up  to  a very  recent  period.  Nor 
are  those  honourable  occupations  and  responsible 
duties  yet  wholly  gone  in  the  British  dominions. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  WOMEN  OF 

CONDITION  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  what  source  those 
writers,  who  have  represented  the  ladies  of  the  middle 
ages  as  ignorant  even  of  writing,  could  have  derived  their 
information.  Romance  and  chronicle  alike  describe 
them  as  being  well  accustomed  to  the  pen  ; and  it  may 
also  be  remarked,  that,  when  Robert  d'Artois  sought  for  a 
skilful  writer  to  forge  several  legal  documents,  it  was  a 
woman  who  executed  the  task,  and  executed  it  so  well 
that  the  fraud  was  undiscovered  for  some  time.  Nor 
were  the  ladies  of  this  period  uneducated,  even  according 
to  modern  views.  After  French  ceased,  in  a great  measure, 
to  be  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  it  was  still  taught ; 
while  Latin  made  a necessary  part  of  a convent  education. 
It  was  only  during  the  middle  ages,  that  the  world  ever 
saw  a regular  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  wo- 
men ; and  at  a period  so  unjustly  termed  barbarous,  there 
were  noble  institutions,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  apportioned  part  of  their  wealth  expressly  to 
this  important  purpose.  In  consequence  of  convents 
being  considered  as  establishments  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  Latin  church,  Protestant  writers,  as  by  common 
consent,  have  joined  in  censuring  them,  forgetful  of  the 
many  benefits  which,  without  any  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar creed,  they  were  calculated  to  confer.  Although 
providing  instruction  for  the  young,  the  convent  was  a 
large  establishment  for  various  orders  of  women.  There 
were  the  nuns,  tire  lay-sisters — always  a numerous  class — 
and  a large  body  of  domestit'9;  while  in  those  higher  con- 
vents, where  theabbessexercised  manorial  jurisdiction,  there 
were  seneschals,  esquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  grooms,  in- 
deed the  whole  establishedment  of  a baronial  castle,  ex- 
cept the  men-at-arms  and  the  archer  band.  Thus,  within 
the  convent  walls,  the  pupil  saw  nearly  the  same  domes- 
tic arrangements  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
her  father's  castle ; while,  instead  of  being  constantly 
surrounded  by  children,  well-born  and  intelligent  women 
might  be  her  occasional  companions.  And,  then,  the  most 
important  functions  were  exercised  by  women.  Tire 
abbess  presided  in  her  manorial  court,  the  cellaress  per- 
formed the  extensive  offices  of  steward,  the  prtcrentrix 
led  the  singing  and  superintended  the  library,  and  the 
infirmaress  watched  over  the  sick,  affording  them  alike 
spiritual  and  medical  aid.  Thus,  from  her  first  admis- 
sion, the  pupil  was  taught  to  respect,  and  to  emulate,  the 
talents  of  women.  But  a yet  more  important  peculiarity 
did  the  convent  school  present.  It  was  a noble,  a well 
endowed,  and  an  independent  institution  ; and  it  proferred 
education  as  a boon.  Here  was  no  eager  canvassing  for 
scholars,  no  promises  of  unattainable  advantages  ; for  the 
convent  school  was  not  a mercantile  establishment,  nor 
was  education  a trade.  The  female  teachers  of  the  middle 
ages  were  looked  up  to  alike  by  parent  and  child  ; and 
the  instruction  so  willingly  offered  was  willingly  aud 


gratefully  received ; the  character  of  the  teacher  was  ele- 
vated, and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  too,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil. 

And  well  fitted  to  perform  the  wide  range  of  duties, 
which  in  that  early  day  was  required  of  each  mistress  of 
a household,  were  the  pupils  of  the  convent  school. 
While  to  play  on  the  harp  andcitole,  (a  species  of  lute,) 
to  execute  various  kiuds  of  the  most  costly  and  delicate 
needlework,  and  in  some  instances  to  “ pourtraye,”  were, 
in  addition  to  more  literary  pursuits,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  functions 
which  tire  mistress  of  an  extensive  household  was  expected 
to  fulfil  were  never  lost  sight  of.  Few  readers  are  aware 
of  the  various  qualifications  requisite  to  form  the  “good 
housewife,”  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  present  day, 
when  household  articles  of  every  kind  arc  obtainable  in 
any  country  town,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout 
the  year,  we  can  know  little  of  the  judgment,  the  fore- 
thought, nud  the  nice  calculation  which  were  required  in 
the  mistress  of  a household  consisting  probably  of  thrre- 
score,  or  even  more  persons,  and  who,  in  the  autumn,  had 
to  provide  almost  a twelvemonth's  stores.  There  was 
the  firewood,  the  rushes  to  strew  the  rooms,  the  malt,  the 
oatmeal,  the  honey — atlhis  period  thesubstitute  forsngar — 
the  salt,  only  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  if  in  the  coun- 
try, the  wheat  and  the  barley  for  the  bread — all  to  be 
provided  aud  stored  away.  The  grenter  part  of  the  meat 
used  for  the  winter's  provision  was  killed  and  salted  down 
at  Martinmas;  and  the  mistress  had  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stock  for  the  winter  and  spring  consumption,  to- 
gether with  the  stock-fish  and  u baconed  herrings”  for 
Lent.  Then,  at  the  annual  fair,  the  only  opportunity  was 
afforded  lor  purchasing  those  more  special  articles  of 
housewifery  which  the  carelul  housewife  never  omitted 
buying.  Tire  ginger,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon  tor  the 
Christmas  posset,  and  Sheer  Monday  furmety;  the  cur- 
rants and  almonds  for  the  Twelfth  Night  cake,  (art  ob- 
servance which  dates  almost  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest ;) 
the  figs,  with  which  our  forefathers  always  celebrated 
Palm  Sunday  ; and  the  pepper,  the  saffron,  and  the  cum- 
min, so  highly  prized  in  ancient  cookery.  All  these  arti- 
cles bore  high  prices,  and,  therefore,  it  was  with  gieat 
consideration  and  care  that  they  were  bought. 

But  the  task  of  providing  raiment  for  the  family  also 
devolved  on  the  mistress  ; and  there  were  no  dealers,  save 
for  the  richer  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  to  be  found. 
The  wool  that  formed  the  chief  clothing  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  flock,  or  purchased  in  a raw  state  ; and  was 
carded,  spun,  and,  in  some  instances,  woven,  at  home. 
Flax  also  was  olten  spun  for  the  coaiser  kinds  of  linen, 
and  occasionally  woven.  Thus  the  mistress  of  a house- 
hold had  most  important  duties  to  fulfil ; for  on  her 
wise  and  prudent  management  depended,  not  merely  the 
comfort,  but  the  actual  well-being,  of  her  extensive 
household. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

Numerous  and  pressing  as  were  the  occupations  even 
of  the  high-born,  at  this  period,  the  lives  of  females  did 
not  wear  out  in  a weaty  and  ceaseless  routine  of  domes- 
tic duties.  The  pleasant  calendar  of  our  forefathers  was 
marked  with  many  a red-letter  day;  and  the  swiftly  re- 
curring festivals  of  the  Church  furnished  holidays  in 
which  the  whole  people,  with  one  heart  and  mind,  parti- 
cipated. Christmastide,  so  long  before  its  coming  hailed 
by  the  daily  service  in  tire  church,  and  tire  holy  carol  by 
night,  when  the  hail  was  dressed  with  holly,  and  the  Yule 
log  brought  in,  aud  every  woman  throughout  tire  land 
laid  aside  tier  distaff,  as  a religious  duty,  from  Christmas 
eve  to  the  morrow  of  Twelfth  Day,  and  when  the  feasting 
in  the  royal  hall  sometimes  extended  even  to  Candlemas. 
Then,  afier  “ Black  Lent,”  came  Easter,  and,  after  the 
hearths,  on  holy  Saturdry,  were  duly  cleaned  and  decked 
with  green  boughs,  and  early  spring  flowers,  mistress 
and  handruaindeus  alike  prepared  for  the  whole  succeed- 
ing week  to  keep  holiday.  And  then  followed  Pentecost; 
at  the  monarch's  court  the  chief  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals, because  the  gentler  season,  and  the  lengthened  days, 
afforded  facilities  to  the  nobles,  from  the  most  remote 
parts,  to  appear  and  proffer  their  annual  “ suit  and  ser- 
vice.” Aud  here  the  lady,  displaying  her  richest  apparel, 
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her  brow  wreathed  with  springtide  roses,  joined  in  the 
roy«l  procession  to  the  Minster  on  Whitsunday,  aud  sat 
spectatress  of  the  tournament,  on  the  following  days.  At 
this  season  too  the  civic  companies  went  in  procession 
and,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  performed  their  mira- 
cle  plays;  and  to  these  the  poorest  housewife  in  her  an- 
nual  kersey  gown  could  go,  for  the  wish  of  excluding 
the  lower  order*  from  any  sport  or  amusement  formed 
no  part  of  the  custom  qf  those  days.  And  after  the 
amusements  of  the  morning  closed,  while  knights  and 
ladies  partook  of  the  royal  banquet  at  Westminster,  the 
brethreu  and  sisters  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  country 
towns,  and  of  the  wealthy  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
feasted  as  merrily  in  their  halls.  Wherever  the  feast  was 
spread,  during  the  middle  ages,  there  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  was  invited,  and  the  grave  “ marchaunts”  of  the 
city,  no  less  than  the  chivalrous  nobles,  seem  to  have 
held  the  opinion  of  Sir  Amadis  of  Gaul,  that  “a  feast 
without  the  ladies  is  like  a holiday  without  the  sun.” 

The  various  pleasant  meetings  of  neighbours,  which 
have  before  been  referted  to,  filled  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween  the  great  Church  festivals  ; the  fairs,  mostly  held 
during  autumn,  afforded,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
opportunities  both  for  business  and  amusement ; while, 
within  the  domestic  circle,  a spirit  of  kindliness  prevailed 
that  sweetened  daily  labour  by  the  alternation  of  sports 
and  pastimes.  A pleasing  picture  is  represented  by  Fitz- 
Steven,  in  his  description  of  London  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, where  he  represents  the  citizens  as  seated  at  their 
doors  during  the  summer  evening,  and  the  household 
maidens  “ leading  the  dance,’’  in  the  streets.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  fathers  of  our  city  too,  that  their  appren- 
tices should  enjoy  suitable  recreation  is  proved  by  many 
a rule  and  by-law  of  the  Livery  Companies,  which  de- 
termine as  specifically  and  as  authoritatively  the  hours 
of  amusement  as  the  hours  of  labour. 

Have  all  of  us,  unfortunate  wights  that  we 
are,  lived  too  soon  or  too  late  ? Certainly  we 
have  not  hit  the  true  time.  Perhaps  Miss 
Lawrance,  who  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  past,  has 
shewn  us  only  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  ; 
not  that  we  measure  the  happiness  of  a people 
by  the  decreased  number  of  their  sources  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment  and  refined  pleasure,  and  the 
augmented  numbers  of  their  household  accom- 
modations, spoons,  and  platters. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  why  we  are  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  Jack  Cade  was,  after  all, 
a sort  of  gentleman  ; as  much  a gentleman,  for 
example,  as  John  Wilkes;  but  such  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  “ The  rascal  commons"  never  have  risen 
alone,  whatever  they  may  do. 

The  period  of  which  Miss  Lawrance  treats  in 
this  volume,  was  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry  ; 
and  many  a gallant  tournament  is  described,  and 
the  whole  institutions  and  usages  of  chivalry  are 
captivatingly  unfolded.  Within  her  limits,  also, 
there  falls  the  springtime  of  English  poetry;  and 
the  early  poets  are,  accordingly,  pleasantly  and 
comprehensively  discussed.  Chivalry  expired 
with  the  Plantagenet9,  though  its  memory  ling- 
ered. The  last  of  the  great  combats  was  that 
between  Lord  Scales,  the  brother  of  the  Queen, 
(Elizabeth  Wydeville,)  and  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy. As  the  Eglinton  Tournament  is  not  yet 
quite  forgotten,  we  shall  extract  this  gentle  pas- 
sage of  arms  from  Miss  Lawrance’s  animated 
pages. 

This  celebrated  combat,  which  cast  the  last  gleam  of 
expiring  chivalry  over  this  dark  and  monrnful  period, 
had  Its  origin  in  the  playful  fancy  of  the  Queen,  who, 
during  the  Easter  festival  which  preceded  her  coronation, 
caused  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  meet  her  brother, 
WO,  LXXIV.— VOL.  vn. 


Lord  Scales,  as  he  returned  from  his  devotions  in  the 
chapel  at  the  palace  of  Shene,  and  fasten  on  hfs  leg  a 
gold  collar,  from  which  depended  a ficur  de  sonvenancc , 
made  of  jewels.  This  gift  the  chivalrous  Lord  Scales 
instantly  recognised  as  a summons  to  him  to  perform 
some  gallant  feat  of  arms.  He,  therefore,  the  very  next 
day,  wrote  a letter  to  Count  de  la  Roche,  the  bastard  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  the  age, 
declaring  that,  “ in  worship  of  our  Lord,  the  glorious 
Virgin,  and  St  George,  veray  tutor  and  patron,  and  cry 
of  English  men ; also  for  the  gloriose  scole  and  study  of 
armes,  and  for  the  vailliance  therof  to  my  power  to  main- 
teyne  and  followe;  and  for  to  voide  slothlulnrsse  of  tyme 
loste,  and  to  obeye  and  plcse  my  feirc  lady — I Antony 
Wydeville” — have  taken  in  charge  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing feats  of  arms.  He  then  proposes  to  run  a course 
“ wyth  ground yn  spere  hedie,”  then  “ sette  the  handes  to 
the  sharp  swerdes,  thirty-seven  strokes  to  be  smyten 
betwene  us  two;”  that  the  next  day  they  shall  fight  on 
foot  with  spear,  axe,  and  dagger,  “ until  oon  of  us  be 
borne  to  the  erthe,  or  the  weapon  points  be  broken." 
This  letter  was  sent  some  time  after  by  the  Chester  her- 
ald, who  went  in  great  pomp  to  Brussels  and  presented 
it  with  a fitting  speech,  to  which  the  bastaid  of  Burgundy 
answered  right  courteously.  ....  Almost  two 
years  elapsed  ere  the  combat  took  place  ; and  then,  at  the 
close  of  May,  14G7,  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  accompanied 
by  many  knights  and  esquires,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  arrived  at  Gravesend,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  garter-king-at-arms,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  London  and  presented  to  the  King.  The  day  of  com- 
bat was  fixed  for  the  11th  of  June,  and  the  lists,  ninety 
yards  in  length  and  eighty  iu  breadth,  were  prepared  at 
the  east  side  of  Smithfield.  Hither,  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  King  and  Queen,  and  a large  company  of  the 
nobles  came.  The  King  occupied  a pavilion,  and  sat  there, 
“clothed  in  purple,  with  the  garter,  and  holding  a thick 
staff  in  his  hand  ; “ and  truly,”  says  Olivier  de  la  Marche, 
who  was  present,  “ he  seemed  a person  well  worthy  to  be 
King;  for  he  was  a fine  prince,  and  tall,  and  well-be- 
haved.” An  eart  held  the  sword  a little  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  ho  was  surrounded  by  twenty  counsellors,  “all 
with  white  hair ;”  and  at  the  foot  of  this  pavilion  were 
two  seats,  the  one  for  the  constable,  and  the  other  for  the 
marshal.  Then  the  noble  knight,  the  Lord  Scales, 
“royally  beseen”  on  horseback,  came  to  the  barriers, 
with  two  helmets  borne  before  him  by  two  nobles,  while 
four  followed,  bearing  two  spears  and  two  swords.  Nine 
attendants  followed,  the  first  leading  his  own  steed, 
trapped  with  white  cloth  of  gold  and  the  red  cross  of  Sc 
George,  and  the  others  most  splendidly  adorned.  Tho 
bastard  theu  advanced,  with  a similar  train,  his  steed 
trapped  with  crimson,  garnished  with  silver  bells.  lie 
proceeded  to  the  King,  and  there  announced  that  he  was 
ready  “to  fulfil  the  petes  of  arms proclamation  was 
then  made,  the  constable  commanded  the  herald  to  cry 
Lessee  alter , and  then  the  two  knights  ran  a course 
courageously.  The  Lord  Scales,  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  gained  a slight  advantage,  and  the  sports  dosed 
for  the  day.  Ou  the  morrow,  the  combat  was  on  foot; 
and  the  King,  having  expressed  his  fear  that  danger  might 
ensue  from  the  sharp  spears,  directed  that  the  fight  should 
be  with  axes  and  daggers.  They  commenced  with  axes  ; 
and  smote  many  thick  strokes,  until  Lord  Scales  struck 
his  antagonist  on  the  side  of  his  visor  ; “ then  the  King, 
percevying  the  cruel  assail,  cast  hys  staff,  and  with  high 
voice  cried,  ‘ Whoo.’  ” They  now  presented  them*lves 
before  the  King,  who  commanded  them  to  take  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  so  love  together  as  brethren  in  nrms, 
the  which  was  done  of  right  good  will,  and  so  ended  this 
celebrated  combat. 

Miss  Lawrance  points  out  the  historical  errors 
and  mistakes  of  Shakspeare  ; and,  no  doubt,  her 
emendations  are  correct ; hut  Shakspeare  had 
never  taken  a vow  of  fidelity  to  the  letter  of 
history.  He  was  its  lord,  not  its  vassal ; a 
Maker,  not  a chronicler.  Our  author’s  tastes 
give  her,  though  a sound  Protestant,  a leaning 
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to  what  she  courteously  denominates  the  Latin 
Church.  Some  of  its  worst  corruptions  are  of 
comparatively  modern  date ; and  the  following 
is  one : — 

It  in  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin  ehtirch 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  rending  of  the  Scripture*  by 
the  laity,  until  a very  late  period  ; and  that  Archbishop 
Arundel,  in  hi*  answer  to  Wlckliffe,  expressly  assert*  that 
there  were  translations  previously  to  his,  existing  in  the 
English  tongue.  There  were  other  means  too  by  which 
religious  instruction  was  diffused  among  the  people.  The 
sermons  of  the  Itinerant  preachers,  which,  judging  from 
he  only  specimen  hitherto  discovered,  provided  simple 
and  clear  instruction  for  the  wayhiring  man;  the  mir- 
acle plays  to  which  our  forefathers  so  eagerly  pressed, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  homely  and  often  ludi- 
crous details,  close  nnd  spirited  versions  of  Scriptural 
passages  will  he  found.  But  whatever  might  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  people  at  large, 
one  portion  of  Scripture,  which  waa  more  than  any  other 
incorporated  with  the  formularies  of  the  Latin  church, 
was  familiar  to  their  minds— the  Gospels.  It  was  from 
them  they  derived  those  lessons  of  kindliness  and  bene- 
volence which  they  so  touchingly  displayed,  and  the  mir- 
acles, but  above  all,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  were 
wrought  upon  the  arras,  embroidered  by  the  lady,  painted 
in  the  royal  hall,  chased  upon  the  royal  plate,  and  formed 
the  never-failing  theme  of  the  homily  of  the  learned  clerk, 
and  tl»e  address  of  the  wayside  preacher. 

THE  BARBARISM  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  unrivalled  archerband 
that  shared  with  our  chivalry  the  glory  of  Crcssy  and 
Poictieia,  and  the  stout  yeomanry  who  presented  so  stead- 
fast a front  at  Aziucourt,  were  not  regular  troops,  but  the 
peasantry  of  old  England,  summoned  from  their  pleasaut 
fields,  and  cherished  homesteads,  to  display  on  the  plains 
of  Frauce  that  prowess,  which,  until  then,  had  found  no 
scope  save  in  the  friendly  contests  of  the  village.  . . , 

The  peace  of  the  metropolis  and  the  security  of  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  as  well  preserved  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuties,  as  in  the  piesent  day.  This 
probably  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilant  care  which  the 
livery  companies  exercised,  not  merely  over  the  members 
of  each  guild,  and  their  apprentices,  but  over  all  their 
workmen.  And  when  we  remember  that  every  shop 


along  Westcbenp,  and  part  of  Ludgate  Hill,  exhibited  its 
articles  for  sale  on  a sloping  board,  without  even  the 
partial  security  of  glass  windows;  and  that  the?e  consisted 
of  the  richest  silks,  the  costliest  furs,  the  most  expensive 
spices,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  jewellery,  so  splen- 
did, that  Westcheap  became  celebrated,  even  In  foreign 
lands,  for  its  display;  surely  the  principle  of  honesty,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment,  must  have  been  strong  among 
the  lower  orders,  to  prevent  them  fiom  seizing  such 
tempting  spoils.  And  peace  seems  to  have  been  well 
preserved  on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  armed  force.  In  the  civic  processions, 
if  the  Lord  Mayor  were  a goldsmith,  the  most  gorceous 
display  of  plate  was  made ; if  a mercer,  the  richest 
gold  baudekin”  decked  the  pageants ; and  yet  the  city 
annals  do  not  furnish  a single  instance  of  a proce*»ion 
being  thrown  into  confusion  and  robbed.  Many  a queen, 
with  her  attendant  ladies,  decked  with  the  costliest  jewels, 
the  trappings  of  their  palfreys  adorned  with  the  richest 
silks  uud  goldsmith's  work,  have  rode  atong,  from  the 
Tower  to  Smithfield,  unguarded,  save  by  their  knights 
and  esquires,  “ in  weeds  of  peace,”  nor  was  the  slightest 
insult  or  Injury  ever  offered  to  them. 

The  period  has  been  termed  barbarous ;— to  rompsr 
it  with  the  present  day  would  be  unjust;  but, compiling 
the  general  stale  of  society  during  this  peiiod,  with  that 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  we  may  fairly  question 
the  cori ectness  of  the  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  our 
illustrious  Plantagenets,  the  use  of  tenure,  to  which  so 
many  fell  victims  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  ; and  executions  for  treason,  in  themselves 
rare,  were  very  rarely  accompanied  by  those  horrible 
details,  which,  throughout  the  16th  century  to  the  close 
of  the  17<h,  indeed  even  later,  were  never  omitted.  The 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission  Court,  wrre 
alike  unknown  to  these  earlier  days,  when,  if  injustice 
were  perpetrated,  it  was  not  under  the  forms  of  lsw. 
Nor  were  the  disgraceful  punishn.cu u of  the  Stuart  times 
iuflictcd  during  these  ages,  when,  if  the  brand  were 
applied,  it  was  on  the  convicted  thief,  not  upon  the  man 
of  birth  and  education.  Nor,  io  viewing  the  condition 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  is  there  any  proof  that 
the  16th  and  17>h  centuries  stood  on  high  vantage 
ground  compared  with  the  middle  ages. 

Clearly  we  have  lived  either  too  late  or  too 
soon. 


TO  A ROBIN. 


Tuotr,  sweet  onp,  that  so  lonely 
Poorest  thy  simple  song, 

Thou  lingerest,  and  thou  only, 

Of  all  the  vocal  throng. 

The  merle  hath  hushed  her  wailing, 
The  thrush,  his  mellow  trill  ; 

But  thou,  wiih  love  unfailing, 

In  music  greet'st  us  still. 

Tho’  chilling  snows  surround  thee, 
And  all  looks  dread  and  drear, 
Another  year  has  lound  thee 
Unchanged,  still  warbling  near. 

The  gay  lark  carols  lightly; 

But  ’neath  a warm  spring  sky, 

When  the  sun  he  meets  shines  brightly, 
And  all  breathes  harmony 
F mm  the  general  joy  he  borrows 
The  brilliance  of  his  tone  ; 

For  each  breast  leaves  its  sorrow*, 

And  is  buoyant  as  his  own. 

His  song  is  like  the  gladness 

Front  the  uutried  heart  that  sptinga, 
Ere  tbe  fust  cloud  of  sadness 
it’s  Unrk’ning  shadow  brings. 


When  a summer  moonlight  glistens, 

And  a south-wind  fans  his  wings, 

And  when  his  own  rote  listens, 

Then  ihe  tweet  night-biid  sing*. 

But,  ah  ! when  roses  wither, 

When  south-winds  die  away. 

Depart  they  not  together. 

That  heavenly  strain  and  they  ? 

Like  passion's  witching,  lending 
A charm,  to  lure  us  thro* 

Youth's  gilded  hours,  but  ending 
With  life's  short  summer,  too. 

But  thou  !—  what  different  feeling 
Thy  liquid  notes  impart — 

In  wintry  weather  stealing 
Thro’  cold  air,  to  the  heart. 

They  tell — tho’  Cure  has  bound  us 
lu  his  chain,  of  trials  wrought — 

One  friend  still  hovers  round  us ; 

We  bless  t ie in  tor  the  thought. 

They  are  lik -*  the  love  we  cherish 
When  you  h’e  vain  dreams  art  o’er, 
Which  sees  all  beauty  perish, 

Yet  clings  to  us  the  more. 
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This  is,  in  many  respects,  a very  remarkable 
Essay,  and  one  which,  by  leading  men  to  think, 
must  do  good. 

At  present,  it  is  a doubt  with  many,  whether 
the  insecurity  and  peril  which,  at  this  dark  crisis, 
threaten  the  stability  of  social  order  in  Eng- 
land, arise  from  real  misery,  or  chiefly  from 
speculative  and  imaginary  causes.  Mr  Carlyle 
appears  a believer  in  the  real  existence  of  those 
social  ills,  whose  origin  and  presence  he  inti- 
mates by  signs  and  figures,  fables  and  emblems, 
as  if  proclaiming — “ He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear 
let  him  lienr." 

It  seems  his  philanthropic  purpose  to  suspend 
a few  filaments  of  truth  over  the  fermenting 
chaotic  mass,  around  which  its  weltei  ing  elements 
may  take  form,  order,  and  lucidity  ; but  although 
the  presence  of  these  slender  filnments  can- 
not altogether  misstbe  intended  effect,  they  are 
not  always  immediately  perceptible  to  ordinary 
optics. 

Lest  the  truths  which  he  displays  be  too  daz- 
zling, the  expositor  deems  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose a certain  ha/.y  atmosphere  ; or  to  supply 
the  spectators  with  smoked  glasses,  to  spare  or 
aid  weak  vision  in  the  season  of  eclipse.  Mr 
Carlyle’s  dogmas  and  opinions,  when  translated, 
out  of  his  peculiar  and  often  benutiful  phrase- 
ology, into  the  humble  vernacular,  seem  those  of 
a philosophic  Ultra-Radical  of  anew  type;  one, 
moreover,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a more  marked 
individuality,  cultivates  a few  innucent  crotch- 
ets ; as  one  man  ties  his  cravat  in  a certain  way, 
and  another  sets  his  hat  at  a particular  angle, 
in  order  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  crowd,  from 
theherdof  vulgar  men.  With  these  peculiarities, 
which  belong  more  to  manner  than  to  substance, 
there  are,  in  Mr  Carlyle’s  doctrines,  much  to 
admire  and  to  study.  They  have  been  and  are 
those  of  many  good  and  enlightened  men. 
If  he  occasionally  enunciate  them  with  what 
may  seem  “ affectations,  look  ye,  and  pribble 
prabble,"  even  this  may  have  a use ; as,  to  resume 
our  figure,  the  very  high  or  low,  or  broad  or 
narrow  brim  of  the  hat,  or  the  odd  cut  of  the 
coat,  may  attract  attention  to  the  wearer,  and 
thence  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher. 

If  the  philosophical-Radical  be  the  general  and 
tolerably  correct  designation  of  Mr  Carlyle's 
body  of  notions  in  this  pamphlet,  he  also  comes 
forth  in  the  novel. more  ephemeral,  characterof  a 
Tory-Radical  ; which  is  the  approved  name,  with 
a certain  party,  for  every  man  of  large  views 
and  liberal  sentiments,  who  doe6  not  place  im- 
plicit faith  for  social  salvation,  only  through 
the  Bed-Chamber  Whigs.  It  was  formerly 
known  that  Mr  Carlyle  was  anti-Malthusian, 
anti-New-Poor-Law,  and  anti -Laissez-faire  ; 
which  last  principle  he  seems  to  misappre- 
hend; but  never  before  that  he  was  anti- Whig. 
Though  we  have  popularly  described  Mr  Carlyle 
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as  a philosophical  Radical,  his  actual  faith,  as 
revealed  through  mists  and  clouds,  approximates 
ns  nearly  to  Toryism  of  a new  type — to  a kind 
of  Utopian  Toryism ; nor  yet,  ns  ho  might  say, 
“ altogether  new.”  It  is  a kind  of  heroic  Tory- 
ism, or  intellectual  and  philosophic  Feudalism 
established  in  the  social  body,  and  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  gods;  a system  in  which  Hea- 
ven, the  universal  bestower,  is  the  alone  supe- 
rior ; and  the  men  of  genius  and  goodness,  the 
philosophers  and  the  gifted,  are  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains,  the  leaders  and  ministers.  All  we 
docile  vassals  are,  of  course,  under  this  beatific 
regimen,  to  bo  well  taught,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  fitly  prepared,  by  a discipline  of 
virtue,  for  a happy  eternity.  Although  we  had 
no  doubtsaboutthis  alleged  hierarchy  of  Nature’s 
direct  ordination,  we  are  certain  that  very  many 
centuries  must  elapse  before  the  stamp,  tho 
badge  of  the  captains  and  leaders  of  the  race, 
can  be  readily  or  safely  recognised  ; and  are, 
therefore,  disposed  to  take  matters,  in  the  mean- 
time, as,  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

As  men  of  the  heroic  type,  as  the  guides  and 
philosophers  of  their  kind,  Mr  Carlyle  appears 
to  consider  our  present  rulers,  administrators, 
and  legislators,  stark  naught.  He  is,  as  we  have 
hinted,  a Tory-Radical.  After  the  oppression 
and  injustice  of  many  centuries,  they  have,  he 
alleges,  invited  the  starving  and  malecontent 
people  to  a Barmecide  Reform- Feast,  which 
turns  out  an  insulting  mockery  ; and  to  which, 
besides,  we  may  add,  there  is  not,  as  in  its  pro- 
totype, any  prospect  of  a merry  and  substantial 
ending. 

Mr  .Carlyle,  among  other  topics  of  censure, 
laughs,  as  every  man  of  common  sense  must,  at 
the  boast  of  Chartism  being  put  down  by  the 
Reform  Ministry,  and  “ in  the  most  effectual 
and  felicitous  manner.”  Hisintimationsof  popular 
grievances,  old  ns  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
now  existing,  rampant,  “ deep-rooted,  far-extend- 
ing,” though  wrapt  up  in  fable,  parable,  and  em- 
blem, are  sufficiently  intelligible ; but  the 
statement  of  these  grievances,  though  sometimes 
hazy,  is  unfortunately  much  clearer  than  the 
character  of  the  remedies;  about  which  we  are 
left  much  in  the  dark.  Laissez-faire  is  pro- 
scribed as  a doctrine  of  fools  ; — but  what  are 
rulers  to  do  ? They  are  to  make  the  people 
happy  and  contented  ; — hut  how? 

We  are  not  quite  correct  in  describing  Mr 
Carlyle  as  a Radical ; he  is,  at  best,  on  some 
points,  scarce  a half  Radical.  He  seems  to  repu- 
diate self-government ; and  he  proposes  none 
other,  save  what  is  conyeyed  in  those  dark 
hints  about  the  human  demigods,  who,  in  the 
coming  golden  age,  are  to  direct  all  earthly  af- 
fairs, and  who  even  now  might  educate,  plant  col- 
onies, and  direct  the  energiesof  the  masses.  Popu- 
lar election,  representative  government,  he  ap- 
pears to  consider  comparatively  worthless,  as  re- 
medies for  the  social  and  moral  ills  that  affiict  the 
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country  : in  short,  we  do  not  at  all  times  quite  un- 
derstand Mr  Carlyle,  and  we  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  he  perfectly  understands  himself. 
So,  when  he  mutters  like  an  orncle,  and  gesticu- 
lates like  a conjuror,  drawing  his  airy  or  earthy 
circles,  and  waving  his  magical  wand,  we  just 
wink,  and  let  it  pass.  But  there  are  better  things 
in  his  revelations ; subtle  truths,  and  quaint  de- 
vices to  give  them  poignancy  ; and  by  these  we 
are  attracted. 

Justly,  for  example,  does  he  regard  the  most 
virulent  of  the  varied  forms  which  popular 
discontent  is  assuming,  as  symptoms  merely 
of  the  festering  distemper  gnawing  at  the 
core  of  the  body  politic ; as  boils  breaking  out 
on  the  surface,  which  indicate  the  vitiated  state 
of  the  humours  ; “ ways  of  announcing  that  the 
disease  continues  there,  and  that  it  would  fuin 
not  continue  there.”  He  remarks — 

Delirious  Chariiim  will  not  have  raged  entirely  to  no 
purpose,  as  indeed  no  earthly  thing  does  so,  if  it  hnve 
forced  all  thinking  men  of  the  community  to  think  of 
this  vital  matter,  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  otherwise.  Is 
the  condition  of  the  English  working  people  wrong;  so 
wrong  that  rational  working  men  cannot,  will  not,  and 
even  should  not  rest  quiet  under  it  7 A most  grave  case, 
complex  beyond  all  others  in  the  world  ; a case  whetein 
Botany  Bay,  constabulary  rural  police,  nnd  such  like, 
will  avail  but  little. 

According  to  Mr  Carlyle,  when  he  spenks  the 
plainest, — as  a thoughtful  wise  man,  and  not  as 
an  utterer  of  dark  sayings, — the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Parliament  directs  itself  to  every  question 
Have  that  mighty  one,  more  pressing  than  all  the 
rest  put  together — “ The  Condition- of-Enylund 
question.” 

We  have  heard  it  asked,  (he  says,)  why  Parliament 
throws  no  light  on  this  question  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  the  condition  or  disposition  they  are  in.  Truly,  to  a re- 
mote observer  of  Parliamentary'procedure,  it  seems  surpris- 
ing, especially  in  late  Reformed  times,  to  see  what  space  this 
question  occupies  in  the  debates  of  the  nation.  Can  any 
other  business  whatsoever  be  so  pressing  on  legislators  i 
A Reformed  Parliament,  one  would  thiuk,  should  inquire 
into  popular  discontents,  before  they  get  the  length  of 
pikes  and  torches  ! . . The  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  a country,  is  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try itself ; this  you  would  say  is  a truism  in  all  times; 
a truism  rather  pressing  to  get  recognised  as  a truth 
now,  nnd  be  acted  upon  in  these  times.  Yet  read  Han. 
sard’s  Debates , or  the  morning  papers — if  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  ! The  old  grand  question,  whether  A is  to 
be  in  office  or  B ; with  the  innumerable  subsidiary  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  that,  courting  paragraphs  and  suf- 
frages for  a blessed  solution  of  that : Canada  question, 
Irish  Appropriation  question,  West  India  question, 
Queen's  lied-chamber  question ; Game  Laws,  Usury 
Laws;  African  Blacks,  Hill  Coolies,  Smitlifield  cattle, 
and  Dog-carts — all  manner  of  questions  and  subjects, 
except  simply  this,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  nil ! Surely 
honourable  members  ought  to  speak  of  the  Condilion-uf- 
P. nglsi ml  question  too.  Radical  members,  above  all; 
friends  of  the  people;  chosen  with  effort  by  the  people, 
to  interpret  and  articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the 
people  ! To  a remote  observer  they  seeui  oblivious  of 
their  duty. 

Mr  Carlyle  proceeds — 

Why  are  the  working  classes  discontented ; what  is 
their  condition  ; economical,  moral  in  their  houses  and 
their  hearts,  as  it  is  in  reality,  and  as  they  figure  it 
to  themselves  to  be;  what  do  they  complain  ol ; what 
ought  they,  nnd  ought  they  not  to  complain  of?  These 
ate  lue.isui  table  questions;  on  some  of  these  any  common 


mortal,  did  he  but  turn  his  eyes  to  them,  might  throw 
some  light. 

We  hnve  already  regretted  that  Mr  Carlyle 
should  imagine  that  the  truths  which,  as  a High 
Priest,  he  reveals,  are  so  overpeweringly  dazzling 
that  they  cannot  be  presented  to  vulgar  visual 
organs  without  the  accompaniment  of  his  Ger- 
man smoked  glasses.  These  instruments,  in 
mere  matters  of  taste,  may  give  factitious  gor- 
geousness of  colouring;  intricacy  and  even  grand- 
eur of  form ; breadth,  and  the  hazy  vagueness 
which  borders  on  the  sublime : but,  in  affairs 
of  profound  interest,  as  in  matters  of  business 
and  detail,  and  especially  in  the  developement  of 
those  systems  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regen- 
erated, they  sadly  impede  that  quick,  clear, 
apprehensive  vision  which  ought  to  distinguish 
philosophers  and  legislators  who  aspire  to  in- 
struct their  fellow-men.  In  the  meantime,  we 
take  the  essay  Churtism,  or  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,  as  they  are  expounded  by  Mr  Carlyle,  as 
we  find  it;  recondite,  subtle,  nnd,  in  the  pure 
sense  of  our  ancestors,  witty , though  not  always 
very  intelligible  or  practical.  There  is  a 
chance  that  a good  many  hand-loom  weavers 
may  understand  these  dark  utterances,  or  fancy 
they  do  : but  if  manymembers  of  Parliament  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  our  charity  will  not  stretch  so  far  as 
to  cover  their  ignorance  with  its  mantle. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  no  faith  in  statistics.  He  is 
right,  if  ho  only  means  the  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions  ; yet  statistics  are  as  sure 
as  figures,  which,  again,  may  be  made  to  prove 
anything,  though  never  that  two  nnd  two  are 
less  or  more  than  four.  Mr  Carlyle  means 
that  he  has  no  faith  in  those  fallacious  statisti- 
cal reports  of  national  prosperity,  and  of  the 
people’s  well-being,  which  are,  from  time  to  time, 
promulgated  by  Whig  or  by  Tory  governments, 
in  order  that  persons  of  substance,  with  bowels, 
may  eat  their  beef  and  drink  their  wine  in 
security  and  comfort,  untroubled  by  the  fear  or 
grief  of  thinking  that  their  neighbours  have 
neither  bread  nor  beer ; or  by  the  fear  that 
working  men,  industrious,  skilful  men,  who  have 
none  of  these  good  things  of  their  own,  may 
think  of  (Chartist-wise)  appropriating  a portion 
of  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  affirming  that 
they  have  good  right  to  it.  This  has  hitherto 
been  one  great  use  of  statistics.  It  is  failing  : 
but  statistics  remnin  an  exact  and  potent  science, 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  philosophic  statesman. 

Mr  Carlyle  likes  the  harsh,  ill-considered  New 
Poor-Law  Bill  as  ill  as  he  does  soothing  and  de- 
lusive Parliamentary  statistics.  He  is  right 
again.  Had  it  been  possible  to  give  society 
a fair  new  start,  wise  men  might  have  repudiated 
a Poor  Law  in  any  shape.  As  it  was,  a better 
and  more  gradual  measure  might  have  been  de- 
vised, and  a fairer  field  chosen,  in  which  to  make 
trial  of  it.  It  was  barely  possible  to  6et  in  ope- 
ration a worse-timed  scheme,  independently  of 
its  inherent  defects. 

We  are  frequently  taunted  with  being  blind 
idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham ; assimilating,  in 
this  particular  instance,  to  Mr  Carlyle’s  hero- 
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worshippers.  When  any  one  can  point  out  to  us 
a public  character  more  worthy  of  trust  and 
honour,  we  shall  at  once  transfer  our  highest 
homage  to  his  shrine : but,  in  the  meantime, 
among  the  blemishes  of  our  heroic  man,  there 
was,  as  we  ventured  to  think,  his  hasty  approval 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  ; warmly  supported,  by 
the  way,  by  those  who  now  the  most  pertin- 
aciously misrepresent  and  calumniate  him. 
“ Time  enough  to  hollo  when  you  are  out  of  the 
wood,"  was  our  remark  when  Lord  Brougham, 
with  benevolent  exultation,  boasted  of  the  incal- 
culable blessing  which  this  harsh  measure  was 
speedily  to  confer  upon  the  labouring  classes. 
This  was  six  years  since.  Health  and  purifica- 
tion may  yet  come  from  this  harsh  cure  of  an 
acknowledged  distemper  ; but  the  foretaste  has 
been  irritating  and  bitter,  without  being  at  all 
sanative.  Of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Mr  Carlyle  is 
hopeful  ; and  yet  he  appears  to  think  worse  of 
it  than  we  did  at  its  worst,  and  when  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  displayed  deeper  insight  into  human 
feelings,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  people, 
than  the  most  Liberal  statesmen  who  took  the 
other  side.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  was,  to  the  full,  ns  much  a Tory  as  a 
Whig  measure  ; as  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  by 
Lord  Brougham*  and  Earl  Grey.  Mr  Carlyle 
hopes  that  the  New  Poor  Law  may  be  prelimin- 
ary to  some  great  change  ; when  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  rich  will  take  charge  of  the 
ignorant  and  misled  poor.  We  indulge  the 
higher  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  making 
the  industrious  classes  take  charge  of  themselves, 
and  of  banishing  the  causes  of  extreme  poverty 
altogether.  Until  these  classes  do  so,  they  will 
assuredly  never  be  properly  cared  for. 

To  shew  that  Mr  Carlyle  is  in  the  black  cata- 
logue of  Tory-Radicals,  we  cite  the  following 
passage 

How  Parliamentary  Radicalism  has  fulfilled  this  mis- 
sion, intrusted  to  its  management  these  eight  years  now, 
is  known  to  all  men.  Ths  expectant  millions  have  sat 
at  a feast  of  the  Barmecide ; been  bidden  fill  themselves 
with  the  imagination  of  meat.  What  thiug  has  Radical, 
ism  obtained  for  them ; what  other  than  shadows  of 
things  has  it  to  much  as  asked  for  them?  Cheap  Jus- 
tice, Justice  to  Ireland,  Irish  Appropriation  Clause,  Rate- 
paying Clause,  Poor  Rate,  Church  Rate,  Household  Suf- 
frage, Ballot  Question  “ open”  or  shut : not  things  but 
shadows  of  things;  Benthamee  formulas  ; barren  as  the 
east  wind  I An  Vltra-Radical,  not  seemingly  of  the  Bi-n- 
thamee  species,  is  forced  to  exclaim: — “The  people  are 
at  last  wearied.  They  say,  Why  should  ws  be  ruined  in 
our  shops,  thrown  out  of  our  farms,  voting  for  these 
men  ? Ministerial  majorities  decline;  this  Ministry  has 

a We  have  beard  one  of  the  idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham 
broach  the  strange  hypothesis,  that  in  supporting  the  rash, 
if  not  stringent  and  tyrannical  Poor  Law,  his  Lordship 
must  have  had  an  after-thought,  a concealed  purpose,  of 
instigating  the  people ; pricking  them  forward,  by  famine 
and  torture,  to  right  themselves,  and  settle  society  on  a 
fair  basis. — Would  Brougham  otherwise  have  supported 
such  a measure,  with  the  Corn  Laws  in  existence  ; a most 
uuequal  pressure  of  taxation  ; and  all  the  restrictions  on 
industry  in  full  force?  Had  Lord  Brougham  seen  the 
question  in  this  light,  we  are  sure  he  would  not ; yet  we 
strongly  doubt  our  friend’s  inference  deduced  from  the 
part  which  Lord  Brougham  actually  took. 


become  impotent,  had  it  even  the  will  to  do  good.  They 
have  called  long  to  ns,  ‘ We  are  a Reform  Ministry,  will 
ye  not  support  usV  We  have  supported  them ; borne 
them  forward  indignantly  on  our  shoulders,  time  after 
time,  fall  after  fall,  when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into 
the  street,  and  lay  prostrate,  helpless,  like  dead  luggage. 
It  is  the  fact  of  a Reform  Ministry,  not  the  name  of  one, 
that  we  would  support ! Languor,  sickness  of  hope  de- 
terred, pervades  the  public  mind;  the  public  mind  says  at 
last,  Why  all  this  struggle  for  the  name  of  a Reform 
Ministry  ? Let  the  Tories  be  Ministry  if  they  will ; let, 
at  least,  some  living  reality  be  Ministry  !”  . . . Men 

who  rebel,  and  urge  the  lower  classes  to  rebel,  ought  to 
have  other  than  formulas  to  go  upon.  Men  who  discern, 
in  the  misery  of  the  toiling  complaining  millions,  not 
misery,  but  only  a raw  material  which  can  be  wrought 
upon,  and  traded  in,  for  one’s  own  poor  hidebound 
theories  and  egoisms ; to  whom  millions  of  living  fel- 
low-creatures, with  beating  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  beat- 
ing, suffering,  Imping,  are  “ masses,”  mere  “ explosive 
masses  for  blowing  down  Bastilles  with,”  for  voting  at 
hustings  for  us  : such  men  are  of  the  questionable  species  I 
...  . Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side 

of  the  matter,  is  the  primary  duty  of  man.  No  man  but 
is  bound  indefeasibly,  with  all  force  of  obligation,  to 
obey.  Parents,  teachers,  superiors,  leaders,  these  all 
creatures  recognise  as  deserving  obedience.  Recognised  or 
not  recognised,  a man  has  his  superiors,  a regular  hierarchy 
above  him  ; extending  up,  degree  above  degree,  to  hea- 
ven itself  and  God  the  Maker,  who  made  his  world  not 
for  anarchy  but  for  rule  and  order ! It  is  not  a light 
matter  when  the  just  man  can  recognise,  in  the  powers 
set  over  him,  no  longer  anything  that  is  divine ; when 
resistance  against  such  becomes  a deeper  law  of  order  than 
obedience  to  them  ; when  the  just  man  sees  himself  in 
the  tragical  position  of  a stirrer  up  of  strife  1 Rebel, 
without  due  and  most  due  cause,  is  the  ugliest  of  words  ; 
the  first  rebel  was  S itan. 

But  how,  iu  these  circumstances,  shall  we  blame  the 
unvoting  disappointed  millions  that  they  turn  away  with 
horror  from  this  name  of  a Reform  Ministry,  name  of  a 
Parliamentary  Radicalism,  and  demand  a factaud  reality 
thereof?  That  they  too,  having  still  faith  in  what  so 
many  had  faithjiu,  still  count  “ Extension  of  the  Sulfrage” 
the  one  thing  needful ; and  say,  in  such  manner  us  they 
can,  let  ths  suffrage  bo  still  extended,  then  all  will  be 
well.  It  is  the  ancient  British  faith  ; promulgated  iti 
these  ages  by  prophets  and  evangelists ; preached  forth 
from  barrel-heads  by  all  manner  of  men.  He  who  is 
free  and  blessed,  has  his  twenty  thousandth  part  , of  a 
master  of  tongue-fence  in  national  palaver;  whosoever  is 
not  blessed  but  unhappy,  the  ailment  of  him  is  that  he 
has  it  not.  Ought  he  not  to  have  it  then  ? By  the  law 
of  God  and  of  men , yea; — and  will  have  it  withal! 
Chartism,  with  its  “ five  points,”  borne  aloft  on  pike- 
heads  and  torchlight  meetings,  is  there.  Chartism  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  phenomena  in  England.  Not 
that  Chartism  now  exists  should  provoke  wonder ; but 
that  the  invited  hungry  people  should  have  sat  eight  years 
at  such  table  of  the  Barmecide,  patiently  expecting  some- 
what from  the  name  of  a Reform  Ministry,  and  not  till 
after  eight  years  have  grown  hopeless  ; this  is  the  respect- 
able side  o!  the  miracle.  ..... 

That  this  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  meanwhile, 
should  be,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  named,  the  “ chief 
glory”  of  a Reform  Cabinet,  betokens,  one  would  ima- 
gine, rather  a scarcity  of  glory  there.  To  say  to  the 
poor,  Ye  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the 
water  of  affliction,  and  be  very  miserab'e  while  here,  re- 
quired not  so  much  a stretch  of  heroic  faculty  iu  any 
sense,  as  due  toughness  of  bowels.  If  paupers  are  made 
miserable,  paupers  will  needs  decline  iu  multitude.  It  is 
a secret  known  to  all  rat-catchers : stop  up  the  granary 
crevices,  afflict  with  continual  mowitig,  alarm,  and  going- 
olf  of  traps,  your  “ chargeable  labourers”  disappear,  aud 
cease  ftom  the  establishment.  A still  briefer  method  is 
that  of  arsenic ; perhaps  even  a milder,  where  otherwise 
permissible.  Rats  and  paupers  can  be  abolished  ; the 
human  faculty  was  from  of  old  adequate  to  grind  them 
down,  slowly  or  at  once,  aud  needed  no  ghost  or  Reform 
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Ministry  to  teach  it.  Furthermore,  when  one  heart  of 
“ all  the  labour  of  the  conntry  being  absorbed  into  em- 
ployment” by  this  new  system  of  affliction,  when  labour 
compiaining  of  want  can  find  no  audience,  one  cannot  but 
pause.  That  misery  and  unemployed  labour  should 
“ disappear’*  in  that  case  is  natural  enough  ; should  go 
out  of  sight, — but  out  of  existence  ? What  we  do  know 
is  that  “ the  rates  are  diminished,"  as  they  cannot  well 
help  being ; that  no  statistic  tables,  ns  yet,  report  much 
increase  of  deaths  by  starvation : this  we  do  know,  and 
not  very  conclusively  anything  more  than  this.  If  this 
be  absorption  of  all  the  labour  of  the  country,  then  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  is  absorbed. 

To  believe,  practically,  that  the  poor  and  luckless  are 
here  only  as  a nuisance  to  be  abraded  and  abated,  and 
in  some  permissible  manner  made  away  with,  ntid  swept 
out  of  sight,  is  not  an  amiable  faith.  That  the  arrange- 
ments of  good  and  ill  success  in  this  perplexed  scramble 
of  a world,  which  a blind  goddess  was  always  thought 
to  preside  over,  are,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a seeing  goddess 
or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be  meddled  with  : What 
stretch  of  heroic  faculty  or  inspiration  of  genius  was 
needed  to  teach  one  that  ? To  button  your  pockets  and 
stand  still,  is  no  complex  recipe.  Laissez-faire,  laissez- 
paster  ! Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it  not  to  go  on  ; “ the 
widow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner,  and  the 
perfumed  seigneur  delicately  lounging  in  the  (Eil-au- 
Bamf,  who  has  au  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from 
her  the  third  nettle,  and  name  it  rent  and  law  ? What 
is  written  nnd  enacted,  has  it  not  bluck-on-white  to 
shew  /or  itself? 

Mr  Carlyle  passes  a sound  judgment  on  the 
Irish  Question. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  population  mnst 
either  be  improved  a little,  or  else  exterminated.  Plau- 
sible management,  adapted  to  this  hollow  outcry  or  to 
that,  will  no  longer  do  ; it  must  he  management,  grounded 
on  sincerity  and  fact,  to  which  the  truth  of  things  will 
respond — by  an  actual  beginning  of  improvement  to  these 
wretched  brother-men.  In  a state  of  perennial  ultra- 
savage  famine,  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  they  can- 
not continue.  For  that  the  Saxon  British  will  ever 
submit  to  sink  along  with  them  to  such  a state,  we  as- 
sume as  impossible. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  are  the  glory 
of  the  Essay 

CONDITION  OF  TIIB  LABOURING  PEOPLE. 

That  the  condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English 
labourers  approximates  more  and  more  to  that  of  the 
Irish  competing  with  them  in  all  markets;  that  what- 
soever labour,  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill 
will  suffice,  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  not  at  the  English 
price,  but  nt  an  approximation  to  the  Irish  price:  at  a 
price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  superior  to 
scatcity  of  third-rate  potatoes  for  thirty  weeks  yearly; 
superior,  yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam- 
boat, sinking  nearer  to  an  equality  with  that;  half  a 
million  hand-loom  weaver*,  working  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
in  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby  enough  of  the 
coarsest  food;  English  farin-laboureis  at  nine  shillings 
and  at  seven  shillings  a-week ; Scotch  farm-labuurets 
who,  “ in  districts  the  half  of  whose  husbandry  is  that 
of  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can  procure  no  milk  all  these 
things  are  credible  to  us;  several  of  them  arc  known  to 
us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eye-tight.  With  all  this  it  is 
consistent  that  the  wages  of  “ skilled  labour,”  us  it  is 
called,  should  iu  many  cases  be  higher  than  they  ever 
were  : the  giant  steam-engine  in  a giant  English  nation 
will  here  cieate  violent  demand  for  labour,  and  will 
there  annihilaie  demand.  But,  alas  { the  gieat  portion 
of  labour  it  not  skilled : the  millions  are  and  must  be 
shitless,  where  strength  alone  is  wanted ; plougher*, 
delvera,  borers;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
menials  of  the  steam-engine,  only  the  chief  menials  and 
immediate  body-st rvants  of  which  require  skill.  English 
commerce  stretches  its  fibres  over  the  whole  earth;  sen- 
sitive literally,  nay,  quivering  in  convulsion,  to  the 
farthest  influences  of  the  earth.  The  huge  demon  of 
Mechanism  smokes  and  thunders,  panting  at  hie  great 


task,  in  ail  sections  of  English  land  ; changing  his  shape 
like  a very  Proteus;  and  infallibly  at  every  change  of 
shape,  overselling  whole  attiltiiudes  of  workmen,  and  as 
if  with  the  wnving  of  his  shadow  from  afar,  hurling 
them  asunder,  this  way  and  that,  in  their  crowded  march 
and  rourse  of  work  or  traffic;  so  that  the  wisest  no 
longrr  knows  his  whereabout.  With  an  Ireland  pour- 
ing daily  in  on  us,  in  these  circumstances;  deluging  us 
down  to  its  own  waste  confusion,  outward  and  inward  ; 
it  seems  a cruel  mockery  to  tell  poor  drudges  that  their 
condition  is  improving. 

New  Poor  Law  ! Laissez-faire,  laisscz-passer The 
master  of  horse*,  when  the  summer  labour  is  done,  has 
to  feed  his  horses  through  the  winter.  If  he  said  to 
his  horses — “ Quadruped*,  I have  no  longer  woik  for 
you  : but  work  exists  abundantly  over  the  world  : are 
you  ignorant  (or  must  I read  you  Political-Economy  Lec- 
ture*) that  thesteam-enginc  always, in  the  long-run,  creates 
additional  work  ? Railways  are  forming  in  one  quarter 
of  the  earth,  canals  in  another,  much  cartnge  is  wanted  ; 
somewhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ameiica,  doubt  it 
not,  ye  will  find  cartage  : go  and  geek  cartage,  and  good 
go  with  you !”  They,  with  protrusive  upper  lip,  snort 
dubious;  signifying  that  F.urnpe,  Asia,  A'rica,  and  Ame- 
rica, lie  somewhat  out  of  their  beat;  that  what  cartage 
m iy  he  wanted  there  is  not  too  well  known  to  them. 
They  can  find  no  cartage.  They  gallop  distracted  along 
highways,  all  fenced  in  to  the  right  and  to  the  left: 
finally,  under  pains  of  hunger,  they  Like  to  leaping 
fences ; eating  foreign  property,  and — we  know  the  rest. 
Ah,  it  is  not  a joyful  mirth,  it  is  sadder  than  tears,  the 
laugh  Humanity  is  forced  to,  nt  Laissez-faire  applied  to 
poor  peasants,  in  a world  like  our  Europe  of  the  year 
1839! 

It  is  not  possible  to  approve  too  highly  of  the 
spirit  which  dictates  this  ; yet  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  iB  considerable  fallucy  in  Mr  Carlyle  s 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  Laissez-faire. 
It  is  not  one  upon  which  legislators  or  govern- 
ments have  ever  honestly  acted,  else  we  should  have 
had,  for  example,  no  Corn  Laws,  no  food  im- 
posts, for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  class  ; no 
unequal  taxation  ; no  restrictions  on  commerce. 
The  principleof  oligarchical  governments,  instead 
of  being  Laissez-faire,  may  be  more  truly  described 
as  the  disposition  tu  intermeddle  wherever  mis- 
chiefwas  to  bedoneandadvantageobtained  for  the 
ruling  class,  and  Laissez-faire  where  there 
wusa  probability  of  benefit  to  the  people  from  in- 
terposition. 

Mr  Carlyle  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the 
working  classes.  The  dark  facts  exposed  on 
the  trial  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  last  year,  for 
unlawful  combination,  afford  a text  on  which  the 
Scotch  La  Mennais  thus  comments: — 

Not  loyal  loving  obedience  to  those  placed  over  them, 
but  a far  other  temper  must  animate  these  men  ! It  is 
frightful  enough.  Such  temper  must  be  wide-spread, 
virulent  among  the  many,  when,  even  in  its  worst  seme, 
it  can  take  such  a form  in  a few.  But  indeed  decay  of 
loyalty  in  all  senses,  disobedience,  decay  of  religious 
faith,  has  long  been  noticeable  and  lamentable  in  this 
largest  class,  as  in  other  smaller  ones.  Revolt,  sullen  re- 
vengeful humour  of  revolt  against  the  upper  classes,  de- 
creasing respect  for  what  their  temporal  superiors  com- 
mand, decreasing  faith  lor  what  their  spiritual  superiors 
teach,  is  more  and  more  the  universal  spirit  of  the  lower 
classes.  Such  spirit  may  be  blamed,  may  be  vindicated  ; 
but  all  men  must  recognise  it  as  extant  there,:  all  may 
know  that  it  is  mournful,  that  unless  altered  it  will  be 
fatal.  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to  upper,  happy  nations 
are  not  made  ! To  whatever  other  griefs  the  lower  classes 
laliour  under,  this  bitterest  and  sorest  grief  now  supeiadds 
itself : the  unendurable  conviction  that  they  are  unfairly 
dealt  with,  that  their  lot  in  this  world  is  not  founded  on 
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right,  not  even  on  necessity  Anil  might,  is  neither  what 
it  should  be,  nor  what  it  shall  be. 

Or  why  do  we  ask  of  Chartism,  Glasgow  trades-unions, 
and  such  like?  Has  not  broad  Europe  hoard  the  ques- 
tion put,  and  answered,  on  the  great  scale:  has  not  a 
French  Revolution  been  ? Since  the  year  178A,  there  is 
now  half  a century  complete;  and  a French  Revolution 
not  yet  complete  l Whosoever  will  look  at  that  enor- 
mous phenomenon  may  find  many  meanings  in  it,  but 
this  meaning  as  the  ground  of  all : that  it  was  a revolt 
of  the  oppressed  lower  classes  against  the  oppressing  or 
neglecting  upper  classes  t not  a French  revolt  only  ; no, 
a European  one;  full  of  stern  monition  to  all  countries 
of  Europe.  These  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  Reform  Bill, 
Tithe  Bill,  and  infinite  other  discrepancy,  and  acrid  ar- 
gument  and  jargon  that  there  is  yet  to  be,  are  our 
French  Revolution  : God  giant  that  we,  with  our  better 
methods,  may  be  able  to  transact  it  by  argument  alone  ! 

A little  more  Tory. Radicalism,  and  one  pas- 
sage to  shew  that  our  oracle  is  not  a theoretic 
Tory,  though  he  sometimes  looks  very  like  one, 
and  we  have  dune  with  this  remarkable  treatise ; 
and,  first,  of  Established  Churches. 

For  a Priesthood,  whatsoever  its  titles,  possessions, 
professions,  there  is  but  one  question  t Does  it  teach  and 
spiritually  guide  this  people,  yea  or  no?  If  yea,  then  Is 
all  well.  But  if  no,  then  let  it  strive  earnestly  to  niter; 
for  as  yet  there  is  nothing  well  ! Nothing,  we  say  s and 
indeed  is  not  this  that  we  call  spiritual  guidance  properly 
the  soul  of  the  whole,  the  life  and  eyesight  of  the  whole? 
The  world  asks  of  its  Church  in  these  limes,  more  pas 
siunately  than  of  any  other  Institution  any  question, 
“ C.inst  thou  teach  us  or  not.”  A Priesthood  in  France, 
when  tlfo  world  asked,  “ What  canst  thou  do  for  us?” 
answered  only,  aloud  and  ever  louder,  “ Are  wo  not  of 
God?  Invested  with  all  power?" — till  at  length  Frnnce 
cut  short  this  controversy  too,  in  what  frightful  way  we 
know.  To  all  men  who  believed  in  the  Church,  to  all 
men  who  believed  in  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  there  was 
no  it  sue  of  the  French  Revolution  half  so  sorrowful  as 
that.  France  cast  out  its  benighted  blind  Priesthood  into 
destruction  ; yet  with  what  a loss  to  Fiance  also  ! . . 

Does  the  British  reader,  safe  in  the  assurance  that  “ Eng- 
land is  uot  France,”  call  all  this  unpleasant  doctiinc  of 
ouis  idealogv,  perfectibility,  and  a vacant  dream  ? Does 
the  British  leader,  resting  on  the  faith  that  what  has 
been  these  two  generations  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  be  to  the  end,  assert  to  himself  that  things  are  h1- 
ready  as  they  can  be,  as  they  must  be  ; that,  on  the  whole, 
no  Upper  Classes  did  ever  “ govern”  the  Lower,  in  this 
sense  of  governing?  Believe  it  not,  O British  reader] 
Man  it  man  eveiy where;  dislikes  to  have  “sensible 
species”  and  “ ghosts  of  defunct  bodies”  foisted  on  him, 
in  England  even  as  in  France.  How  much  the  Upper 
Classes  d d actually,  in  any  the  most  perfect  Feudal  time, 
return  10  the  Under,  by  way  of  recompense.  In  govern- 
ment, guidance,  protection,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
specify  here.  In  Charity-Balls,  Soup-Kitchens,  in  Quar- 
tet-Sessions, Ptison- Discipline  and  Tread-mills,  we  can 
well  believe  the  old  Feudal  Aristocracy  not  to  have  sui- 
pasied  the  new.  Yet  we  do  say,  that  the  old  Aristocracy 
were  the  governors  of  the  Lower  Classes,  the  guides  of  the 
Lower  Classes  ; and  even,  at  bottom,  that  they  existed  as 
an  Aristoctacy,  because  they  were  found  adequate  for  that. 
Not  by  Charity-Balls  and  Soup-Kitchens;  not  so;  far 
otherwise  ! But  it  was  their  happiness  that,  in  strtig. 
gling  for  their  own  object*,  (hey  had  to  govern  the 
Lower  Classes,  even  in  this  sense  of  governing.  For, 
in  one  word.  Cash  Payment  had  not  then  grown  to  be 
the  universal  sole  nexus  of  man  to  man. 

Jn  plain  terms,  Mr  Carlyle  considers  that  the 
feudal  times  were  better  than  those  in  which  we 
live,  for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  is  an 
opinion  which,  if  not  agreeable  to  reason,  is  cap- 
tivating to  the  imagination.  In  a chapter  headed, 

“ Not  Laissez-faire,"  Mr  Carlyle  proposes  his 
remedies,  or  how  “ an  Aristocracy,  in  these  pre- 


sent times  and  circumstances,  should  set  about 
governing  the  Under  Class and  quaintly  and 
pointedly  he  describes  that  strife  of  factions  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  contented  to  cnll  govern- 
ments, “ when  hungry  Greek  meets  hungry  Greek 
on  the  floor  of  St  Stephen’s;"  and  at  once  settles 
that  this  fushion  of  government  will  no  longer 
serve. 

The  toiling  millions  of  England  ask  of  their  English 
Parliament,  foremost  of  all,  Canst  thou  govern  us  or  not? 
Parliament  with  its  privileges  is  strong;  but  Necessity 
and  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  stronger  than  it.  If  Parlia- 
ment cannot  do  this  thing,  Parliament,  we  prophesy,  will 
do  tome  other  thing  and  things  which,  in  the  strangest 
and  not  the  happiest  way,  will  forward  its  being  done— 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Parliament  probably! 
Done,  one  way  or  other,  the  thing  must  be.  In  these 
complicated  times,  with  Cash  Payment  as  the  sole  nexua 
between  man  and  tnan,  the  Toiling  Classes  of  mankind 
declare,  in  their  confused  but  most  emphatic  way,  to  the 
Uiitoiling,  that  they  will  be  governed  ; that  they  must- 
under  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thusfgerie«,  Rick-burnings, 
and  even  blacker  things  than  those.  Vain  also  is  it  to 
think  that  the  misery  of  one  class,  of  the  great  universal 
under  class,  can  he  isolated,  and  kept  apatt  and  peculiar, 
dowu  in  that  class. 

This  chapter  is  somewhat  wordy  and  inconclu- 
sive; and,  as  we  have  said,  though  Mr  Carlyle 
is  clear  that  a great  deal  might  be  both  done 
and  undone,  he  never  commits  himself  to  details. 
It  would  have  been  something  to  have  indicated 
one  safe  preliminary  step,  were  it  but  One  ; and 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  con- 
sider even  extension  of  the  suffrage  a wild  illu- 
sion, from  the  munner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  an  extract  given  above.  In  education,  about 
which  he  quibbles,  ho  appears  to  have  some  faith, 
and,  like  others,  little  present  hope  : but,  on  this 
head,  as  on  others,  when  things  come  to  be 
grappled  with,  Mr  Carlyle  rather  eeeks  to  evade 
handgrips  and  a throw,  and  quaintly  gives  us  to 
perceive  that  much  may  he  said  on  both  sides. 
We  leave  our  intelligent  readers  to  unriddle  the 
following  passage  for  themselves,  acknowledging 
ourselves  somewhat  at  a loss  : — 

We  can  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  ima- 
gination, that  there  might  he  found  in  England.  at  a dead- 
lift, strength  enough  to  pet  form  this  miiaclr,  and  pio- 
duce  it  henceforth  as  a miracle  done;  the  teaching  of 
England  to  read  .<  Harder  things,  we  do  know,  have 
been  performed  by  nations  before  now,  not  abler  looking 
than  England.  Ah  me  t If  by  some  beneficent  chance, 
there  should  be  an  official  man  found  in  England  who 
could  and  would,  with  deliberate  courage,  after  ripe 
counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  patience,  piactir.il 
sense,  knowing  realities  to  he  real,  knowing  clamours  to 
be  clantoious  and  to  seem  real,  pro|tose  this  thing,  and 
the  innumerable  things  springing  from  it : wo  to  any 
Churchism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man  ! Avaunt,  yo  gainsayers  ! is  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  alphabet  necessary  for  you  ? 
Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  alphabet,  or  depart  else- 
whither ! Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  Eng- 
land gradually  rally  round  such  a man;  all  that  has 
strength  iu  England  ? 

Now,  we  are  condemned  to  the  sad  belief  that, 
if  an  angel  from  heaven  u proposed  the  thing," 
he  would  be  opposed  for  a longer  period  than  we 
care  to  reckon.  A practical  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, which,  if  not  the  best,  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  none,  might  be  founded  on  the  simple 
principle  by  which  small  communities  co-operate 
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under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
clean,  light,  and  watch  their  villages  and  towns. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Police  Bill  of  Edinburgh, 
and  apply  its  provisions  to  popular  education. 
Every  householder  who  pays  a £5  rent,  and  up- 
wards, is  rated,  and  pays  in  proportion  to  his 
rent.  Every  householder,  female  as  well  as 
male,  has  a vote  in  annually  electing  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  their  Ward,  and,  through  these, 
the  business  of  watching,  lighting,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
smoothly  and  easily  managed,  as  that  of  infant 
and  elementary  instruction  might  be,  could  those 
who  long  lay  by,  content  to  see  the  people  perish- 
ing in  ignorance,  only  be  persuaded  still  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  Laissez-faire.  But  this, 
their  selfish  fears  and  the  love  of  domination, 
for  the  sake  of  its  advantages,  will  not  permit. 

Emigration  is  another  and  the  only  other  tan- 
gible remedy  for  existing  evils  that  Mr  Carlyle 
indicates  in  his  own  quaint  manner;  and  he  leaves 
off  with  a piece  of  characteristic  anti-Malthusian- 
ism, and  an  account  of  the  atrocious  and  absurd 
book  he  names  Marcus’  pamphlet,  which  we  had, 
till  now,  fancied  a joke,  like  Swift's  plan  for 
keeping  down  the  population  by  feeding  the  people 
of  England  with  the  children  of  Ireland.  After 
the  severe  castigation  which  Christopher  North, 
Esq.,  bestowed  upon  Mr  Loudon,  the  dictionary- 
maker,  for  his  delicate  warnings  to  working  men, 
about  the  sin  or  folly  of  marrying  and  having 
children,  or  more  than  two,  after  they  had  gotten 
rich,  we  had  fancied  that  no  sane  man  would 
again  have  ventured  on  this  slippery  ground.  Of 
Marcus,  who  is  a real  hard  substance,  not  a 
grinning  phantom,  Mr  Carlyle  reports: — 

A shade  more  rational  is  that  [plan]  of  those  other  bene- 
factors of  the  species,  who  counsel  that  in  each  parish,  in 
some  central  locality,  instead  of  the  Paiish  Clergyman, 


there  might  he  established  aome  Parish  Exterminator;  or 
■ay  a Reservoir  of  Arsenic,  kept  up  at  the  public  expense, 
free  to  all  parishioners  ; for  which  Church  the  rates  pro. 
hably  would  not  be  grudged.  Ah,  it  is  bitter  jesting  on 
such  a subject.  One's  heart  is  sick  to  look  at  the  dreary 
chaos,  and  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  scattered  with  the  limbs 
and  soula  of  one's  fellow-men ; and  no  divine  voice,  only 
croaking  of  hungry  vultures,  inarticulate  bodeful  ravens, 
horn-eyed  parrots  that  do  articulate,  proclaiming,  Let 

these  bones  live This  Marcus’ 

pamphlet  was  the  book  alluded  to  by  Stephens  the 
Preacher  Chartist,  in  one  of  his  harangues:  it  proves  to 
be  no  fable  that  such  a book  existed ; here  it  lies — 
“ Printed  by  John  Hill,  Black-horse  Court,  Fleet  Strret, 
and  now  reprinted  for  the  instruction  of  the  labourer,  by 
William  Dugdale,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,”  the  exaipe. 
rated  Chartist  editor  who  sells  it  you  for  threepence. 
We  have  read  “ Marcus;”  but  his  sorrow  is  not  divine 
We  hoped  he  would  turn  out  to  have  been  in  sport; 
ah,  no,  it  is  grim  earnest  with  him  ; grim  as  very  death. 
Marcus  is  not  a demon  author  at  all : he  is  a benefactor 
of  the  apecies  in  his  own  kind  ; has  looked  intensely  on 
the  world's  woes,  from  a Benthamee  Malthusian  watch- 
tower,  under  a Heaven  dead  as  iron  ; and  does  now, 
with  much  longwindedness,  in  a drawling,  snuffling, 
circuitous,  extremely  dull,  yet  at  bottom  handrail  and 
positive  manner,  recommend  that  all  children  of  work- 
ing  people,  after  the  third,  be  disposed  of  by  “ painless 
extinction.”  Charcoal-vapour  and  other  methods  exist. 
The  mothers  would  consent,  might  he  made  to  consent. 
Three  children  might  be  left  living;  or,  perhaps,  for 
Marcus’  calculations  are  not  yet  perfect,  two  and  a half. 
There  might  he  “ beautiful  cemeteries  with  colonnades 
and  flower-plots,”  in  which  the  patriot  infanticide  ma. 
trons  might  delight  to  take  their  evening  walk  of  con- 
temptation,  and  reflect  what  patrioteases  they  were,  what 
a cheerful  flowery  world  it  was.  Such  is  the  scheme  of 
Marcus ; this  is  what  he,  for  his  share,  could  devise  to 
heal  the  world's  woes. 

Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  Chartism, 
and  Swinging,  and  every  sort  of  destructive 
agent,  tearing  the  society  in  pieces  in  which 
such  topics  can  be  gravely  discussed,  as  the  only 
remedies  for  those  evils  by  which  it  is  devoured  ? 


RICH  AND  POOR. 

BY  R.  M.  MILNES,  M.P. 


When  God  built  up  the  dome  of  blue, 

And  portioned  earth’s  prolific  floor, 

The  measure  of  his  wisdom  drew 
A line  between  the  Rich  and  Poor; 

And  till  that  vault  of  glory  fall. 

Or  beauteous  earth  be  scarred  with  flame, 
Or  saving  love  be  all  in  all, 

That  rule  of  life  will  rest  the  same. 

We  know  not  why,  we  know  not  how, 
Mankind  are  framed  for  weal  or  wo 
But  to  th’  Eternal  Law  we  bow ; 

If  such  things  are,  they  must  be  so. 

Yef,  let  no  cloudy  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshining  bright  and  clear*; 
The  Wealth  is  only  Hope  and  Joy, 

And  Poverty  but  Pain  and  Fear. 

Behold  our  children  as  they  play  ! 

Blest  creatures,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand; 
The  peasant  boy  as  great  and  gay 
At  the  young  heir  to  gold  and  land. 


Their  various  toys  of  equal  worth  ; 

Their  little  needs  of  equal  care ; 

And  halls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth. 

All  homes  alike  endeared  and  fair. 

They  know  no  better  ! would  that  we 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  from  worse ; . 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  us  fret ; 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner’s  curse ; 

So,  without  marking  which  was  which,  ' 

Our  hearts  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 

What  paupers  are  th*  ambitious  Rich  ! 

How  wealthy  the  coutentcd  Poor ! 

Grant  ns,  O God  ! but  health  and  heart, 

And  strength  to  keep  desire  at  bay, 

And  ours  must  be  tha  better  part, 

Whatever  else  besets  our  way. 

Each  day  may  bring  sufficient  ill ; 

But  we  can  meet  and  fight  it  through, 

If  Hope  sustains  the  hand  of  Will, 

And  Conscience  is  our  captain  too. 
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chapter  in. 

“ Knowledge  is  power,”  said  the  philosopher; 
and  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  Life,  and  of 
“ the  Town,”  is  power  to  gull  the  town  hand- 
somely, at  least  for  a time,  if  not  finally  to  lead  it 
by  the  nose,  thought  Professor  Cripps.  This  sort 
of  knowledge,  with  its  many  subordinate  requi- 
sites and  appliances,  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  principal  branch  of  the  talented  Cripps 
family;  and  they  had  fairly  taken  postin  that  arena 
where  those  faculties  are  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated, and  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

“ Right,  right.  Sir  George  ; London,  after  all, 
is  the  great  magnet,  the  grand  mart  for  talent. 
Sir,  I have  lost  twenty  years  of  my  life  !”  Thus 
spoke  “ Professor  Cryppes,  M us.  Doc.  No.  — , 
Regent's  Purk ,”  so  designated  on  his  handsome 
cards  of  address,  as  he  looked  round  the  elegant 
saloon  of  his  new  dwelling,  and  almost  fancied 
that  his  life,  for  the  last  month,  had  been  a fairy 
tale.  But  there  are  no  effects  without  adequate 
causes,  save,  perhaps,  in  novels ; so  we  shall 
glance  back  for  an  instant  upon  those  which  had 
produced  this  sudden  and  brilliant  transforma- 
tion ; not  that  all  was  yet  gold  that  glittered  in 
the  establishment  of  Professor  Cryppcs. 

Let  us  first,  however,  bestow  a word  upon  talent- 
ed families  in  general.  There  are  persons  so  ill- 
natured  as  sometimes  to  term  them  adventurers, 
swindlers,  and  what  not.  We  are,  we  trust,  more 
just  and  discriminating.  Though  it  be  not,  at  all 
times,  easy  to  trace  the  exact  line  which  divides 
classes thatare  so  apt  to  converge  into  each  other, 
from  having  no  original  fixed  position  in  society, 
success,  we  should  say,  is  the  general  distinction 
of  a talented  family  or  individual,  as  opposed  to 
the  adventurers ; who,  withoutthe  presenceof  that 
essential  element  to  British  respectability,  may 
remain,  though  gifted  . with  the  higher  quality  of 
genius,  adventurers  or  swindlers  to  the  last  hour 
of  their  career.  Talented  families  are  found,  in 
every  luxurious  society,  the  instruments  of  its 
amusements  and  pleasures  : but  the  mixed  go- 
vernment and  free  institutions  of  this  happy 
country,  which  throw  open  the  path  to  wealth 
and  to  the  highest  distinction,  to  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  ability,  perseverance,  and  honourable 
ambition,  are  alleged  to  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  developement  of  talent.  And  it  does 
happen  that  a scheming,  supple,  servile  lawyer, 
of  obscure  birth,  may,  once  in  a half  century  or 
bo,  creep  very  high;  or  the  tutor  or  chaplain  of 
an  influential  patrician  house  be  somewhat  oftencr 
beheld  transformed  into  a bishop ; though  one 
never  hears  of  a General  being  found  in  the 
ranks,  or  an  Admiral  before  the  mast.  Talented 
families,  in  their  first  generation  at  least,  are 
rarely  met  in  the  regular  or  learned  profes- 
sions. The  education  of  their  members  is  usually 
accidental  and  unmethodical ; and  their  highestline 
of  enterprise  is  generally  confined  to  the  arts,  and 


the  lower  walks  of  literature.  They  are  painters, 
players,  sculptors,  adepts  in  new  petty  inven- 
tions of  the  decorative  kind,  quack-doctors, 
ushers,  itinerant-lecturers  on  elocution,  den- 
tists; manufacturers  of  shoe-blacking,  patent 
coffee-powders,  and  soda-water.  They  are,  in 
short,  to  be  found  in  all  the  fluctuating  grades  of 
middle-class  society,  though  more  generally  among 
its  loose-fish  and  raffish  mpmbers.  It  is  not  less 
true  that,  in  Talented  Families,  are  found  many  of 
those  individuals  who  form  the  grace  and  orna- 
ment if  not  the  strength  of  society.  The  Sheri- 
dans, the  Burneys,  the  Kembles,  and,  in  their 
own  walk,  the  Porters,  for  example,  belonged  to 
the  better  order  of  talented  families.  From  such 
households  have  arisen  individuals  illustrious 
from  genius  and  *orth,  and  not  a few  charlatans, 
impudent  pretenders,  and  worthless  though  suc- 
cessful political  adventurers. 

London,  as  Professor  Cryppes  and  Sir  George 
Lees  have  declared  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers, 
is  the  great  mart  of  such  families  ; which,  like  all 
other  families,  succeed  best  when  numerous  and 
united.  As  a general  rule,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced eminently  successful,  when,  after  strug- 
gling on  through  one  generation,  they  fairly 
emerge  and  take  place  in  the  next,  and  when  all  the 
daughters  make  good  matches,  and  all  the  sons 
obtain  lucrative  posts.  A nice  moral  sense,  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  and  a dignified  self-re- 
spect, would  be  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  a Talented  Family  : but,  on  the  other  hand, 
regular  conduct,  so  far  as  the  observance  of 
the  decorums  and  appearances,  and  the  most 
punctilious  attention  to  pecuniary  engagements, 
are  as  indispensable  to  success  as  good  lodgings 
and  handsome  dress.  Such  individuals  as  Sheri- 
dan or  Wilkes,  gifted  with  consummate  ability, 
or  insuperuble  effrontery  and  ready  wit,  might, 
in  their  own  day,  have  got  off  from  the  tribunal 
of  decorum  by  pleading  the  dispensing  power  of 
genius ; but  this  plea  would  scarcely  avail  even 
those  great  geniuses  in  our  moral  age,  and 
would  ut  once  be  quashed  if  urged  by  inferior 
rogues.  A woman,  by  surpassing  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, or  a man,  by  fine  address  and  great 
intellectual  power,  mey  succeed  for  a short  time, 
in  spite  of  reckless  extravagance  and  irregularity 
of  life;  but  Professor  Cryppes  was  early  uware, 
however  unsteadily  he  might  at  times  act  upon  his 
convictions,  that,  in  England,  the  foundations  oi 
solid  prosperity  are  not  so  laid.  It  wa9,  how. 
ever,  equally  his  belief,  that  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  “ bodes  a robe  of  gold  and  wears  it,’| 
when  accompanied  by  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a modest  assurance,  will  generally  realize  its 
own  ambitious  expectations;  where  reflecting  and 
strait-laced  persons  may  regard  them  as  alto- 
gether extruvagant  or  preposterous.  They 
look  only  to  the  ends,  and  the  small  means  for 
accomplishing  them,  which  they,  burtheued  with 
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conscience,  have  power  to  employ,  without  capa- 
city of  taking  into  account  all  the  resources  of 
unrestrained  talent. 

The  nicety  in  such  cases  lies  in  hitting  the  de- 
licate medium,  and  seizing  Time  by  the  forelock  ; 
of  taking  prompt  advantage  of  that  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  our  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  both 
fancied  set  strongly  in  for  them  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  Musical  Soirde,  and  when,  according- 
ly, they  launched  their  adventurous  bark,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  There  was  no  sleep  for  their 
eyes  on  that  night ; nor  had  our  poor  heroine, 
their  young  inmate,  enjoyed  four  hours  of  re- 
pose, when  she  was  abruptly  roused  by  Miss 
Cripps,  attired  in  travelling  costume,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits,  joyfully  announcing  the  sudden 
journey,  and  entreating  her  to  dress  herself  in 
all  haste.  Miss  Cripps  could  imagine  only  one 
cause  of  dubiety  or  delay — the  attention  neces- 
sary to  trunks  and  bandboxes. 

“ How  wildly  you  do  stare,  Mademoiselle  ! 
quite  an  Ophelia,”  cried  the  excited  young  lady. 

Never  mind  about  your  dresses  and  things  ; 
mamma  and  Susan  will  manage  all  that.  Just 

dress  in  anything.  Here  is  your  black  silk ; 

and  throw  your  cloak  over  all.  Do  let  me  shake 
you  up,  Gabrielle.  Here  is  Su6an  with  a cup  o. 
coffee  for  you.  My  mother  and  father  have  not 
been  in  bed  at  all.  As  soon  as  papa  learned,  after 
they  went,  that  our  gentlemen  were  booked  for 
London  for  this  morning,  he  got  our  places. 
Fancy  the  delightful  chance  of  having  such  fel- 
low-travellers as  Sir  George  and  Mr  Herbert." 

“ But  why  should  I go — to  London — so  ab- 
ruptly ; — why  with  these  gentlemen  ?”  said  the 
bewildered  girl,  folding  back  her  hair  under  her 
nightcap,  as  if  to  clear  her  brains. 

“ Gracious,  Mademoiselle  ! surely  you  are  not 
awake  yet;  surely  prudery  does  not  go  the  length 
of  not  being  able  to  sit  in  the  same  stage-coach 
with  gentlemen  whom  we  know,  and  under  thepro- 
tection  of  Mr  Cripps.” 

The  heart  of  Miss  Cripps  was  on  this  cast. 
Her  father,  as  the  most  delicate  means  of  carry- 
ing his  own  purpose,  had  said — “ If  you  can  get 
my  pupil  ready  in  time,  you  shall  both  go  to 
town  with  me,  Maria ; both,  or  neither.” 

**  Do,  dear  Mademoiselle,  get  up  ; 1 assure  you 
Mrs  Cripps  is  not  in  the  humour  of  listening  to 
tchyt  and  i chere/ore*  this  morning  ; and  papa  is  so 
anxious  that  you  should  have  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  Panta  before  she  leaves 
England.  Fancy,  Gabrielle,  how  delightful! 
London  ! Pray  do  make  haste  ; that’s  the  coach 
horn,  1 am  sure  ; and  mamma  scolding  below, 
and  papa  swearing.  The  coach  is  to  take  us  up  ; 
think  how  kind  ! Here,  Susan,  sleepy  Susan,  do 
lace  Mademoiselle’s  stays;”  and  the  half-mad 
Miss  Cripps  darted  away,  as  Violet  began,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  painful  and  confused 
thoughts,  to  dress  herself.  Her  reason  chided 
her  alarm.  She  was  under  the  protection  of  her 
master  ; sooner  or  later  she  was  aware  the  family 
were  to  remove  to  London  ; Mrs  Somers  Stocks 
had  made  no  sign  ; and,  above  all,  the  sorrows 
of  another  at  this  moment  came  in  contrast  with 


her  own  lighter  grief ; for  here  was  Susan 
breathing  in  despairing  accents: — 

“O  Violet!  how  I wish  that  I were  you — 
going  to  London  !”  And,  after  a pause,  spent 
in  stay-lacing,  to  recover  breath  and  courage, 
she  went  on  : — “ Perhaps,  dear  Violet,  you  will 
hear  something  of  one  of  whom  you  must  have 
heard,  though  I never  could  find  courage  to 
speak  of — him.  Quintin  knows  him  well,  and 
also  his  haunts.  1 know  how  foolish  I am  : but 
I am  indeed  very  wretched ; nnd  not  one  of  my 
own  family,  not  even  one,  to  pity  me.  You 
know  how  hard  my  mother  is  on  some  points  ; 
you  know  the  unhappy  affair  which  drove  him 
away  ? For  months  now,  long,  long,  dreary 
months — years  of  misery  they  seem — I have  not 
e\en  heard  his  name  whispered.  You  know  all 
that ; but  not  how  deeply,  how  tenderly,  with 
all  his  faults” 

“ Yes,  dear  Susan  ; if  I can  give  you  comfort, 
rely  on  me,"  replied  Violet,  turning  round  and 
kissing  the  pale  face  of  her  friend,  now  interest- 
ing, nay,  almost  beautiful,  from  emotion,  in  spite  of 
its  natural  homeliness  of  feature ; and  as  Susan 
fervently  returned  the  embrace,  she  hastily 
placed  a letter  in  the  bosom  of  Violet's  dress, 
which  the  latter  had  not  heart  to  forbid.  She 
had  heard  of  the  unfortunate  Hnd  indiscreet 
attachment  of  Susan  to  a young  man  who  had 
been  a clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Mr  Somers 
Stocks,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  for  some  of 
those  improprieties  which  commercial  men  cannot, 
ought  not,  to  overlook  ; and  thrown,  with  all  his 
weaknesses  about  him,  into  the  wilderness  of 
London.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  her  own 
feelings,  Violet  could  still  sympathize  with  the 
deeper  unhappiness  of  her  young  friend  ; though 
short  time  was  allowed  for  thought  or*  word, 
when  a new  train  of  ideas  was  awakened  in  her 
fancy,  as  the  lamps  of  the  coach  flashed,  for  an  in- 
stant, againstthe  stately  columns  of  the  new  bank. 
“ What  must  he  think  ofthis  sudden  journey — ofrny 
change  of  purpose;  for  sure  he  heard,  last  night, 
my  application  to  Mrs  Stocks,  when,  like  a fool, 

I ran  away?”  was  the  timidly  admitted  and 
rapidly  discarded  idea,  ns  Sir  George  Lees  and 
Miss  Cripps  exchanged  salutations;  and  the  for- 
mer, in  answer  to  the  young  lady’s  inquiry,  re- 
plied that  “ Mr  Charles  Herbert  was  aloft.” 

When  the  travellers  stopped  lor  breakfast, 
Violet  declined  to  alight.  She  “ had  break- 
fasted ;”  and,  at  mid-dav,  the  new  M.P.,  ap- 
parently bored  by  the  taciturnity  of  the  lacka- 
daisical Prima  Donna,  and  the  flippancy  of  her 
companion,  requested  Herbert  to  exchange  seats 
with  him  for  a stage,  that  he  might  enjoy  a cigar, 
and  a tight  of  the  country.  To  the  courteous, 
if  somewhat  over  lively  greeting  of  Mr  Herbert, 
which  jarreii  upon  her  feelings,  the  Prima  Donna 
replied  by  a silent  bo  w,  pressed  herself  yet  closer  up 
into  her  corner,  and  drew  her  cloak  more  tightly 
around  her.  .The  6udden  change  of  purpose  of 
the  young  lady,  in  whom  he  had  felt  a rather 
singular  interest,  had  passed  for  a moment  un- 
pleasantly across  the  memory  of  Herbert:  but, 
bowling  along,  at  a spanking  rate,  through  an 
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open  country,  in  a clear  bracing  winter’s  morn- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  the  insides  had  thought 
more  about  the  outsides  than  the  latter  had  lei- 
sure to  reciprocate. 

“ I am  afraid  you  have  had  a chill  drive, 

Mademois” Herbert’s  feelings  checked  him. 

He  remembered  Juliana  Stock’s  affecting  history 
of  the  nickname,  and  would  not,  could  nut,  adopt 
the  style  of  the  Cripps  family ; and  one  glance 
at  the  averted  countenance,  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  gazing  out  into  the  country,  completely 
recalled  his  feelings  of  the  former  night.  Juliana’s 
“ Fair  Lily."  was  drooping,  bent  by  the  storm, 
" surcharged  with  rain."  The  few  more  words 
which  he  addressed  to  Violet,  were  spoken  in  a 
voice  which  had  softened  involuntarily  with  the 
changed  character  of  his  feelings.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  expression  of  sympathy  more  touching 
to  delicate  sensibility,  than  that  which  cannot  he 
counterfeited,  cannot  deceive,  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  involuntarily  attuning  themselves  to  the 
tone  of  the  heart  that  is  spoken  to,  more  by  their 
music  than  by  any  form  of  words.  Violet  half 
looked  up  ; but  she  did  not  yet  reply. 

“ Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  is  scarcely  awake 
yet,"  said  her  lively  companion,  as  if  to  atone 
for  Violet’s  want  of  courtesy.  “ Our  journey 
was  rather  an  impromptu,  in  which  I delight. 
Mademoiselle  so  longs  to  hear  Pasta;  and  1 am 
wild  to  meet  my  brother ; and,  to  say  truth,  to 
be  in  London.” 

To  Violet  the  painful  thought  would  ever  re- 
turn as  they  journeyed,  “What  must  he  think 
of  me  ; and  what  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks.” 
As  they  drew  nearer  the  metropolis,  deep,  long- 
buried  memories  awoke  in  her  heart.  It  so 

chanced  that  the  whole  W party  were  now 

inside,  as  Mr  and  Miss  Cripps  had  insisted  upon 
accommodating  every  one.  The  afar-tff  hum  of 
London,  the  low  growling  thunder  of  its  mighty 
voice,  and  the  sight  of  the  lamps,  together,  pro- 
bably, with  the  rapidity  with  which  wine,  which 
must  be  paid  for,  had  been  swallowed  by  Mr 
Cripps,  after  dinner,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
long-exiled  man  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  lie 
talked  incessantly,  became  boastful  and  hyper- 
bolical, and  pointed  out,  at  intervals,  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects,  with  the  authority  of  a man 
to  the  manner  of  town-life  born. 

“ What  a philosopher  you  are,  Miss  Hamilton !” 
whispered  Charles  Herbert,  leaning  over,  towards 
the  wrapped-up  silent  Prima  Donna,  who  had 
declined  to  dine,  as  she  had  to  breakfast,  from  very 
shame  of  shewing  her  tear-stained,  wan  face,  and 
who,  for  many  miles  back,  had  not  spoken  one 
‘ word.  “ I had  imagined  it  impossible  for  one  so 
young  to  enter  mighty  London  for  the  first  time 
without  some  token  of  excitement.” 

“ But  this  is  not  the  first  time — oh  no  ! — not 
the  first !” 

The  rest  of  the  reply  was  lost  in  the  inaudible 
or  inarticulate  voice,  which  silenced  Mr  Herbert's 
observation.  Violet  well  remembered  that,  when 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  she  had 
come  from  her  convent  in  France  to  London 
with  her  father,  on  their  way  to  Scotland.  She 


remembered  something  of  the  river  and  the  ships, 
and,  especially,  of  a dismal  chamber  in  the  Tower, 
in  which  the  two  boy  princes,  the  sons  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  were  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. But  her  most  vivid  memory  was,  sleeping 
in  a crib  in  her  father’s  chamber  at  the  hotel,  lest, 
as  he  said,  she  should  be  stolen  ; and  of  a kind 
Scottish  woman,  hired  to  be  her  attendant  to 
Scotland.  These  were  a few,  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  broken  images,  which  floated  hack 
upon  the  mind  of  the  orphan  girl,  and  shut  out 
present  scenes.  That  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
and  desolation  ; that  sinking  and  inanition  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  low  spirits  ; was  stealing  over  her.  In  all  that 
“ Mighty  Heart,”  throbbing  tumultuously  around, 
there  was  no  memory  or  thought  for  her — no  place 
for  her  image.  It  would  have  been  a relief  could 
she,  at  that  moment,  have  recalled  one  human 
being,  as  existing  in  London,  whom  she  had  ever 
before  beheld  or  spoken  to.  When  Mr  Charles 
Herbert  placed  her  in  the  hackney  conch,  which 
was  to  convey  the  Crippses  to  the  hotel  selected, 
Violet  felt  as  if  she  parted  with  a friend ; al- 
most her  last  friend ; yet  they  were  not 
even  acquainted.  This  day  their  intercourse 
had  been  merely  in  dumb  show  ; and  when  he 
returned  to  the  coach  door,  saying,  “ You  have 
dropped  this  letter,  ma’am," — as  he  held  out  the 
epistle  of  Susan  Cripps,  which  had  fallen  from 
Violet’s  dress,  in  getting  from  the  mail-coach  into 
the  ether  vehicle — from  fear  that  Susan’s  secret 
might  be  detected,  and  a nameless  feeling  of 
shime  and  vexation,  she  blushed  and  faltered, 
and,  eagerly  grasping  at  the  letter,  forgot  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  its  preserver.  “ A billet-doux, 
ready  prepared,’’  said  Maria  Ciipps,  with  a laugh. 

Prompt,  active,  and  indefatigable  person  as 
was  Mr  Cripps,  and  much  as  lay  before  him  to 
do,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  that  night, 
though  much  might  be  planned  and  discussed. 
He  was  still  in  unusual  good  humour  and  good 
spirits.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a slight  supper  and  mulled  wine,  as 
“ Mademoiselle  had  fasted  all  day.”  A hundred 
plans  for  pleasure  and  nmusement  were  chalked 
out ; visits  to  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms 
holding  the  first  place.  The  season  was  just 
opening ; and  London  promised  to  be  unusually 
full  and  gay.  It  was  the  first  year  of  a new  Par- 
liament, and  of  a new  and  popular  reign.  Mr 
Cripps  enjoined  his  pupil  to  sleep  long,  and  re- 
cover her  spirits  and  good  looks  before  she  faced 
London  ; though  they  were  to  be  quite  incognito, 
save  to  a few  particular  friends,  until  Mr  Cripps 
had  got  a house.  A house,  a good  house,  was 
his  first  object.  “ Much,  young  ladies,  very 
much  depends  on  the  sort  of  house  and  esta- 
blishment one  launches  with  in  London,"  was 
his  text.  Violet  strove  to  be  edified  by  tho 
sermon ; strove  to  be  grateful  and  cheerful,  and 
to  school  her  reason  to  her  fortunes. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion  seconded  the  kind 
injunctions  of  Mr  Cripps ; and  his  pupil  slept 
profoundly,  long  after  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  Modern  Babel  was  snorting  and  roaring 
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around  her.  When  she  descended  late  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  Mr  Cripp3  had  engaged, 
that  gentleman  had  gone  abroad.  Breakfast 
stood  untouched  ; Miss  Cripps  had  not  appeared  ; 
and  Mike  Twig,  with  un  extra  polish  on  his  shoes, 
and  an  extra  brush  on  his  blue  livery,  (both  in 
honour  of  London,)  stood  at  the  door,  in  waiting. 
Violet  thought  of  Susan’s  letter:  Would  Mike 
prove  either  an  intelligent  or  a faithful  emissary  ? 
for,  beyond  the  simple  name,  “ Mr  Robert  Mor- 
timer,” Susan's  letter  bore  no  address  ; the  want 
of  that  was  no  small  part  of  Susan's  affliction. 

Violet’s  pride  and  delicacy  revolted  from  tam- 
pering with  the  awkward  booby,  who  amused  her 
by  his  more  awkward  imitation  of  the  airs  of  the 
aiert  and  smartly-dressed  waiters,  whisking 
about  the  passages,  or  lounging  in  the  outer 
lobbies.  Mike  placed  a chair  for  her ; poked 
the  fire,  in  their  style  ; and  pushed  over  the  morn- 
ing papers,  in  which  his  master  had  been  house- 
hunting. The  imitation  was  hopeful:  Mike  was 
an  improvable  subject. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

A house  is,  as  Professor  Cryppes  had  remarked, 
a most  important  affair  to  every  man  settling  in 
London.  In  country  towns,  a family  may  give 
the  respectability  to  a dwellingwhich,  in  London, 
they  must  borrow  from  it.  There  the  man 
belongs  rather  to  the  house  than  the  house  to  the 
man.  But  to  an  unknown  professional  man,  or  an 
artist,  a dwelling  is  more  than  to  any  one  else. 
A house  is  much,  but  a locality,  be  it  street  or 
square,  row  or  terrace,  is  often  more.  The  long 
estrangement  of  Mr  Cripps  from  the  metropolis, 
though  he  had  made  a run  up  occasionally,  to 
refresh  his  musical  tastes,  had  thrown  him  far 
behind  the  ago  in  knowledge  of  eligible  locali- 
ties. It  was  an  anxious  subject ; and,  like  the 
Irishman’s  pig,  Mr  Cripps,  on  his  mind's  loco- 
motives, “ ran  up  all  manner  of  streets.”  In  his 
heyday  of  youth,  some  of  the  Picadilly  streets 
were  “ tiptop such  a place  as  Upper  Baker 
Street,  most  respectable  ; and  Harley  Street,  if 
somewhat  passe,  still  almost  an  aristocratic  quar- 
ter ; Grosvenor  Street  and  Albemarle  Street, 
were  then  more  than  unexceptionable ; and  New 
Bond  Street,  for  a professional  man,  had  its  eli- 
gibilities. A fashionable  quarter  was,  at  all 
events,  indispensable ; and,  that  gained,  not 
to  be  too  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  Clubs,  the 
State  offices,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  came 
next : but  the  great  desideratum  was,  to  unite  a 
good  style  of  house  with  some  regard  to  economy. 
Even  frugal  Mrs  Cripps  herself  had  said — “Now 
Cripps,  don’t  be  pennywise."  For  the  Professor 
was,  in  theory,  a rigid  economist ; as  he  well 
knew  that  no  man  could  long  get  on  agreeably 
who  did  not  manage,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make 
both  ends  meet  on  the  31st  of  December  ; and  his 
only  mistake  was the  capital  one,  of  imagining  that 
impossible  results  were  to  be  brought  about  by 
that  knowledge  of  the  Town  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  together  with  Mrs  Cripps’  management. 
Now,  that  a guinea  (and,  still  more  easily,  a thou- 
sand of  them)  will,  in  London  or  anywhere 


I else,  go  farther  under  ono  system  of  economy 
j than  another,  is  undeniable ; but  we  defy  it  to 
do  the  fair  business  of  two,  or  even  of  one  and 
a half : — Mr  Cripps’  details  were  faultless,  it  was 
the  magnitude  of  his  scale  that  was  wrong. 

He  had  taken  a cabriolet  on  this  morning, 
and  driven  to  several  places,  which,  by  the  ante- 
diluvian notions  of  1814,  were  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable ; and  was  still  absent,  thus  engaged, 
when  Mike  Twig  announced  to  Violet,  as  he 
nearly  swung  the  door  off  its  hinges, 

“ Maister  Squintin  Cripps,  Marmozell  and 
a phenomenon  of  the  Yellow  Glove  School  en- 
tered. Violet  had  previously  seen  some  rather 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  genuine  provincial 
dandy,  and  caricature  engravings  of  rampant 
metropolitan  samples:  but  the  real  and  tangi- 
ble Jack  Quintin  Cripps  out-Ileroded  all  her 
imaginary  Herods.  Every  point  about  him — 
person,  features,  and  equipments — appeared 
the  very  caricature  of  exaggerated  low  dandy- 
ism : his  mother's  large  nose — not  Roman, 
but  approaching  the  order — was  enlarged  to 
absurdity ; an  eyeglass,  fixed  permanently  in  hit 
left  eye,  could  not  conceal  a comical,  rather  than 
disagreeable,  obliquity  of  vision  ; and  from  the 
bristly  jungle  covering  the  most  of  his  face,  those 
features  looked  fiercely  forth,  the  whole  crowned 
by  the  admired  and  studied  disorder  of  a redun- 
dant fell  of  coarse  black  hair.  Violet  could 
scarce  take  note  of  the  accoutrements  of  thie 
extraordinary  personage,  of  the  embroidered 
satin  cravat,  the  ditto  waistcoat,  the  snip-tailed 
amber- coloured  coat,  the  French  bootikins,  into 
which  midland-county  feet  were  most  mercilessly 
squeezed — and  the  badge  of  the  order,  the 
yellow  (soiled)  gloves — from  very  wonderment 
at  the  wearer,  and  the  air  with  which,  by  a 
swinging  bow,  he  threw  himself  forward,  hat 

in  hand,  'd  la . But  we  must  not  mention 

the  ultra- exquisite,  whom  Jack  Cripps  had  the 
audacity  to  copy,  as  happily  as  a man-monkey 
may  a monkey-man.  “ I have  produced  a sen- 
sation,” was  Jack’s  thought.  “ Such  a figure  for 
Maria  to  rave  so  much  about,”  was  the  thought 
of  Violet.  “ Oh,  enviable  eyes  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, what  glamour  lurks  in  ye  !” 

In  the  meantime,  Mike  Twig,  totally  forget- 
ting his  manners,  with  the  door-handle  in  his 
paw,  gazed  upon  the  transfiguration  of  Jack-— 
like  Tam  O’Shanter  upon  the  madly  hilarious 
dar.ee  of  the  witches — 

Glowered  like  ane  bewitched, 

And  thought  his  very  eeu  enriched, 
and  at  a loss  where  to  fix  his  chief  admiration. 
It  must  probably  have  been  on  the  mustachios, 
which,  from  that  day,  Mike  began  to  cultivate 
on  his  own  upper  lip. 

“ 1 presume  1 have  the  honour  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle,  the  talented  pupil  of  Profes- 
sor Crypp-es,”  said  the  figurant,  with  another 
swinging  bow. 

“ if  you  address  me,  sir,  I am  called  Miss 
Hamilton,”  said  Violet,  with  sudden  dignity. 
She  had  risen  without  advancing. 

**  And  I am,  at  your  service,  Ma’m’selle,  Mr 
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John  Quintin  Crypp-es.  I must  introduce  myself, 
I find.  The  Governor  is  abroad,  it  seems  ; and  1 
suppose  my  sister,  whose  note  I found  at  my 
chambers,  when  I returned  from  the — the  opera, 
this  morning,  has  not  appeared  yet.  Will*  you. 
Mister — what  is  your  name  ? My  father’s  man, 
I suppose  you  are  ? Will  you  inform  Miss 
Crypp-es  that  Mr  Quintin  Crypp-es  is  below  ?" 

" Dunna  ye  know  mae,  then,  Meister  Squin- 
tin  ?*’  grinned  Twig,  “ Mikie  Twig  ; but  I 
has  growed  some,  1 reckon."  And  Mike  drew 
up  his  head  like  a plough-boy  at  his  first  drill, 
ns  if  pleasantly  conscious  of  the  change  for  the 
better  in  person  and  demeanour,  which  had  ren- 
dered Mr  Squintin  oblivious  of  an  old  friend. 

“ Sir  1"  enunciated  the  dandy,  in  a voice  meant 
to  change  Mike  Twig  into  stone,  and  which  for 
the  moment  did  freeze  his  smiling  cheeks  into 
the  consistence  of  ill-set,  muddy  jellies,  “carry 
my  message  to  Miss  Crypp-es,  fellow." 

“ A wull  tell  Miss  Polly,"  said  Mike,  doggedly, 
and  rather  slamming  the  door, — that  favourite 
organ,  upon  which  an  angry  domestic  plays  off  his 
wrathful  fancies. 

“ Where  can  Professor  Crypp-es  have  picked 
up  that  animal  ? His  good-nature  is  ever  lead- 
ing him  into  such  scrapes."  No  reply. 

“ Chawming  mawning  this,  Ma’m’selle  !"  And 
now  Mr  Quintin  exhibited  his  paces  and  dress, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  young  lady,  by  lounging 
about  the  room.  “ I understand  that  my  friend, 
Mr  Charles  Herbert,  and  Sir  George  Lees,  tra- 
velled up  with  my  father  yesterday  ?” 

Violet  bowed  slightly ; scornfully  thinking, 
“ His  friend  ! Mr  Herbert  never  even  spoke  to 
him,  I am  sure." 

“Hot  work  at  the  election,  I understand.  No 

doubt,  the  W Dons  fancy  they  carried  it; 

not  aware  of  the  great  guns  bearing  on  them 
from  the  centre,  the  London  Press,  Mademoi- 
selle— thunder  directed  by — to  speak  more  plain- 
ly  " 

“Quintin!  dear  Quintin!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Cripps,  jumping  into  her  brother’s  arms  with 
real  joy. 

“ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  The  lovely  face  of  Violet  kindled  into 
sweet  smiles,  as  she  beheld  the  affectionate  greet- 
ing; and  she  turned  next  to  the  placable  domes- 
tic, whose  mouth,  that  potato  and  bacon-trap  so 
abhorrent  to  Mrs  Cripps,  widened  from  ear  to 
ear  in  sympathy. 

“ Dear  Quintin,  I am  so  overjoyed  to  meet 
you  in  London  1 How  charmingly  you  are 
dressed,  and  looking  bo  handsome ; don't  you 
think  so,  Gabrielle?  But  you  never  saw  my  bro- 
ther before.  Let  me  introduce  you;  Mademoi- 
selle, papa's  pupil,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so 
much.  My  eldest  brother,  Mr  John  Quintin, 
Mademoiselle: — there  now,  do  be  friends  !"  and 
the  introduction  ended  in  a giggling  whisper, 
which  made  Mr  Quintin  fix  his  eyes,  as  directly 
as  apparently  they  could  be  fixed  on  any  object, 
upon  Violet. 

“ We  will  be  quite  one  family,  by  and  by, 
Quint. ; and  you  such  an  acquisition  to  us  as  a 


beau  ; for,  at  first,  we  shall  have  so  much  to  see, 
you  know.  But  you  don’t  inquire  for  the  poor 

souls  in  dull,  stupid  W . Thank  my  stars, 

we  have  cut  it  at  last !” 

“ How  are  Suke,  and  Neddy,  and  the  old  lady, 
and  little  Emmy  ? — does  she  grow  up  a beauty, 
the  little  creature?” 

“ Quite  lovely,  I assure  you.  Is  not  my  sister 
Emily  quite  a beauty,  Mademoiselle  ?” 

“ She  is  a very  sweet,  pretty  girl,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Violet,  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this  much 
with  a safe  conscience;  for  the  youngest  Miss 
Cripps  was  certainly  a pretty  girl.  Mr  Quintin 
was  protesting  the  delight  it  would  give  him  to 
run  about  everywhere,  to  fashionable  sights  and 
places,  with  his  two  beautiful  sisters,  and  their 
“ chawming"  friend,  when  “ the  Governor,"  a9 
he  affected  to  call  his  father,  returned  from  his 
early  house-hunt,  and,  after  a cordial  greeting, 
breakfast  was  begun.  As  it  proceeded,  Mr  Cripps 
made  a furtive  examination  of  his  elder  hope ; 
who  was  now  in  full  career  of  second-hand  metro- 
politan small-talk.  Whatever  personal  improve- 
ment wasapparentthepaternalheart  of  MrCripps 
acknowledged  to  the  utmost:  but,  to  his  critical 
and  experienced  eye,  many  faults  were  visible  in 
those  very  points  on  which  Mr  Quintin  prided 
himself  most, — dress,  air,  and  language  ; faults 
which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a high- 
born, superlative  coxcomb,  but  which  would 
never  pass  in  a Jack  Cripps,  who  had  his  way  to 
push  by  talents  and  address,  and  neither  fortune 
nor  connexion  to  bear  him  out.  Mr  Quintin  was 
loud  in  speech;  so  loud  in  laughter  as  to  hor- 
rify the  nerves  of  the  old  Court-bred  singing-boy 
of  Windsor ; dictatorial,  and  affected.  But  his 
father  was  aware  that  Jack  did  not  wholly  want 
for  the  instinct  or  the  tact  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  talent ; and  his  own  experience  was  fully 
equal  to  giving  both  paternal  hints  and  checks. 
Both  were  required. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  search  for  houses,  which,  after  break- 
fast, Mr  Cripps  proposed  to  resume  with  the 
ladies. 

“ Hang  it.  Governor,”  said  Jack,  with  a touch 
of  swagger  which  delighted  his  sister,  “ you 
surely  do  not  intend  to  plant  yourself,  and  grow 
intohouse-leeksand  cabbages  in  those  dingy  holes? 
Whereabouts  it  Harley  Street  ? Depend  upon  it, 
I know  something  of  the  town.  There  is  an 
order  of  persons  who  may  live  anywhere — your 
old-fashioned,  high  nobility — Duchesses  of  three 
tails,  as  my  friend  Barker  calls  them:  but,  for 
persons  of  our  style,  the  Regent's  I’awk,  sir,  or 
that  vicinage,  is  the  thing." 

Mr  Jack  Quintin  squeezed  an  egg-shell  in 
confirmation  of  this  decision ; and  Miss  Cripps 
exclaimed — “ O yes,  the  Regent’s  Park  ; I vote 
for  it;  Mrs  Herbert  lives  there,  and  Sir  George." 
The  elder  Cripps  was  rather  nettled  by  the  dis- 
paragement cast  by  implication  on  his  knowledge 
of  “ the  town”  by  his  gifted  son — and  before  his 
daughter  and  his  pupil  too.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  what  Quintin  alleged  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  the  character  or  fair  fame  of  a street,  like  that 
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of  a woman,  once  whispered  away,  can  never  be 
restored,  though  those  having  an  interest  in  the 
buildings  and  ground-rents  cannot  sue  for  da- 
mages. But  with  all  this  momentary  superiority 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  localities  calumniated,  Mr 
Crippa  felt  that  the  young  gentleman  knew  the 
town  only  on  its  surface  ; and  feared,  moreover, 
that  he  had  fallen  among  a horridly  bad  set  of 
under-bred  fashionables  and  literati. 

“ Have  you  forgotten  how  to  speak  English 
since  you  came  to  London,  Jack,”  said  the 
father.  “ Say  Park,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  leave 
under-bred  persons  to  establish  their  claims  to 
fine  breeding  by  slang  and  superfine  pronuncia- 
tion.” Mr  Cripps  himself  spoke  English  with 
such  perfect  purity  and  nicety,  and  freedom  from 
all  peculiarity  of  accent,  that,  when  he  had  first 

settled  in  W , it  became  a doubt,  with  the 

higher  classes  of  that  town,  whether  he  was  a 
native  Englishman  or  not ; so  much  had  early 
association  with  the  “ best  society”  simplified  his 
speech. 

Mr  Jack  was,  in  hia  turn,  offended  at  the  open 
rebuke  on  a point  where  he  was  keenly  suscep- 
tible ; but  lie  affected  to  laugh  while  he  repeated 
Purrr-k  with  a running  fire  of  r's  like  a Norman 
or  Northumbrian  ; and  his  father  prudently  re- 
served his  opinion  on  Jack’s  slang  and  strange 
**  set-out’  for  a morning,  for  a private  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  caution,  or  rather  command, 
which  he  directly  and  decidedly  gave  was,  that 
Mr  Jack  should  not  venture  to  introduce  any  one 
of  those  five  hundred  learned  friends  of  his  who 
had  each  a play  coming  out  at  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden,  an  article  on  the  Turf  to  appear 
in  the  next  Quarterly , or  a historical  painting  in 
progress,  by  private  command  of  his  Majesty, 
until  his  father  or  mother  gave  permission. 
Jack  was  sulky  for  a minute,  not  more,  for  the 
ladies  were  now  equipped  to  go  out. 

Though  the  senior  Cripps  was  satisfied  that  he 
knew  “ the  town,"  from  its  core  to  its  cuticle, 
much  better  than  his  son,  the  industrious  Jack, 
might,  he  thought,  in  his  few  well-employed 
months,  have  learned  something  of  its  ever- 
changing  garbs  and  usages,  which  had  escaped  his 
sire.  He  had  daily  perambulated  every  fashionable 
quarter,  and  freely  ranged  from  the  Opera-  House, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lowest  haunts  where  plea- 
sure is  sought  and  life  seen,  on  the  other.  New 
shops,  fashionable  tailors,  popular  eating-houses, 
clubs,  and  hells,  See.,  Sec.,  were,  at  least  exter- 
nally, quite  familiar  to  him  ; and  this  “ Regent’s 
Pawk”  sounded  well.  Jack  knew  of  one  very 
elegant  though  small  house,  exquisitely  furnished, 
and  to  be  let  on  very  moderate  terms. 

“ 'Tis  only  a bachelor  establishment,"  said 
Jack  ; “you  would  require  to  huddle  ; but,  it  is 
exquisitely  appointed,  and  the  reception  rooms 
are  splendid  ; the  coach-house  and  stables,  first- 
rate.  No  more  knowing  fellow  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  than  was  the  Honourable  Frede- 
rick Shuffleton.” 

“ And  where  has  he  shuffled  to  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Cripps. 

“ Levanted,  my  dear,  to  Brussels,  I believe, 
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or  somewhere  at  these  German  watering-places, 
where  black-legs  most  do  congregate,  to  see  if 
he  cau’t  find  a Hungarian,  a Russian,  or,  haply, 
an  American  pigeon.  Plucked  himself,  he  plucks 
again." 

“ And  his  creditors  let  his  house  for  him. 
Well,  Jack,  what  is  your  wonderfully  cheap-— 
supposing  the  place  should  suit  my  views  ?" 

“ Oh,  not  above  some  fifty  or  eighty  guineas  a- 
month  ! The  house  is  small;  but  a conservatory- 
capital  place  for  a sly  flirtation — capital  coach- 
house and  airystables  forfour  horses.  1 have  seen 
them." 

“ For  which  papa  has  no  manner  of  use,  you 
know,"  said  Miss  Cripps,  looking  at  papa,  sug- 
gestingly;  asif  prompting,  ifnota  new  chariot, yet 
some  sort  of  showy  vehicle  of  the  genus  phaeton. 

“ You  don’t  suppose,  Pol,  that  the  Professor  is 
to  pad  the  hoof  among  his  fashionable  pupils,  or, 
on  rainy  days,  job  a cab  ? That  would  be  no  go. 
What  lady,  as  Barker  said  to  me  when  we 
talked  the  thing  over,  would  give  five  sovereigns 
for  a half-hour’B  lesson  for  her  daughter,  if  the 
Maestro  walked  up  to  her  door  on  his  own  legs, 
and  left  hisclogsand  Mackintosh  with  the  porter? 
— No,  no,  pretty  Pol,  that  won’t  Jo." 

Mr  Cripps’  opinion  of  his  son's  wisdom  rose 
with  every  word. 

“ The  Barker  you  mean  is  the  clever  jour- 
nalist, Jack  ? We  must  know  him.  He  has 
some  place  in  society ; and  the  pen  is  an  instru- 
ment !" 

“You  need  not  call  me  Polly,  however, 
Quintin,"  said  Polly,  in  a tone  of  pique.  “ It  is 
vulgar,  and  1 hate  it: — that  was  an  old  quarrel 
of  ours.  But  I fancy  you  are  quite  right  about 
the  difference,  to  a professional  man  in  London, 
of  walking  and  riding  in  his  own  carriage.  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  say,  that,  till  papa 

got  a pupil  among  the  County  people  at  W , 

lie  had  scarce  one  pupil.”  But,  Jack  Quintin 
could  not  tarry  for  his  mother’s  words  of  wis- 
dom. “ Not  call  you  Poll,  my  dear  ; for  sure 
I did  not  call  you  Polly  ? 1 shall  though.  You 

like  to  be  called  Maria,  perhaps  ?" 

“'Tis  my  baptismal  name,  Jack." 

“ And  you  may  use  it  again  in  your  marriage 
settlements,  and  in  your  will  ; but,  till  then,  I 
shall  call  you  Poll.  The  Marias  are  all  gone 
down  in  fashionable  life,  down  to  the  basement 
floors  and  the  provinces,  with  the  Lauras  and 
Louisas,  aud  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs.  In  drawing-rooms  and  green-rooms, 
it  is  now  Juck  and  Kate,  Meg  and  Ned,  Pat  and 
Poll." 

Mr  Cripps  feared  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  vulgarity  hinted  at  by  his  6on.  The  ele- 
gant manners  of  his  youth  were  evidently  at  a 
discount  in  fashionable  life.  Nobody  seemed  to 
mind  anybody  or  anything,  eave  their  own  ease 
and  convenience  ; and  the  only  recognisable  rule 
of  good  breeding,  was  the  greatest  amount  of 
selfish  enjoyment  and  egotistical  indulgence,  with 
the  least  possible  interference  with  the  selfish- 
ness or  egotism  of  one’s  neighbours. 

*•  Suppose,  Jack,  we  take  a look  of  this  toy. 
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8hop,  or  bird’g  cage,  at  eighty  pounds  a-month.  It 
may  amuse  the  ladies." 

Mr  Cripps  rung  to  order  Miko  Twig  to  call  a 
coach.  * 

“ Volonfiers,  mon  chere  gouverneur,”  cried  the 
elastic  Jack,  springing  to  his  feet. 

“ However  you  manage  about  Poll  and  Suke, 
% I don't  choose  to  be  ‘ the  governor,’  air." 

“ Million  pardons,  aimuble  pupa  ; the  Profes- 
sor, only." 

Jack  bowed,  and  his  father  smiled.  The  com- 
pact was  established ; the  honorary  dignity 
ratified.  The  idea,  though  Jack’s,  was  good. 
Something  of  the  kind  had  before  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  Professor.  He  was  not  like  Juliet. 
To  lovers,  there  may  be  nothing  in  a name, 
though  very  much  to  a talented  gentleman,  hunt- 
ing for  patronage,  among  the  vulgar  great,  in 
the  jostling  herds  of  London. 

“ .Mike,  call  a coach,  and  look  it  be  a decent 
one,  with  brutes  not  quite  fit  for  the  knacker’s 
yard."  Jack  interfered 

“ With  deference.  Professor,  I say  no ; from 
sunrise  to  gas-blaze,  there  is  no  longer  any 
hackney  medium  between  one’s  own  bit  of  blood 
or  one’s  own  carriage,  and  one’s  proper  legs ; 
unless  a man  is  on  a lark,  or  bound  for  his.soli- 
citor’s  or  his  banker's,  or  a visit,  on  the  sly,  to 
some  of  the  by  streets." 

“ What  percize  species  of  wehicle  would  you 
want,  Bur,"  inquired  Mike  Twig,  desirous  of 
displaying  the  knowledge  he  had  already  at- 
tained of  the  names  of  queer  conveyances  never 
seen  in  W . 

“ The  Professor  don't  require  a coach,  Mister 

Michael ; you  may  withdraw Never, 

Poll,  my  love,  throw  away  a Mike  upon  a lout 
like  that,  or  any  menial.  Mike,  like  Jack,  is  for 
our  familiars  ; that  easy  familiarity  among  our- 
selves, in  our  ordinary  intercourse,  which  is  now 
the  order  of  the  day,  renders  it  indispensably 
requisite  to  be  strictly  punctilious  with  our  domes- 
tics. Were  the  creature  your  brother,  you  could 
only  call  him  Mike.  I can’t  imagine,  by  the  way, 
what  tempted  you  to  lumber  yourselves  with  the 
animal : he  is  far  too  overgrown  for  a tiger,  too 
clumsy  for  a page;  and  he  knowB  nothing  of  town, 
or  of  his  duties." 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

**  Shall  I have  the  honour  of  giving  my  arm  to 
la  Belle  Hamilton,  as  De  Grammont  says — ah, 
the  witty  rogue  ;"  and  Jack  suited  the  act. ion  to 
the  word.  Violet  shrunk  back  among  tlhe  at- 
tendant and  observant  waiters.  The  elder  Mr 
Cripps  was  more  than  suspicious  that  the  flashy 
cravat  and  waistcoat,  and  swallow-tailed  amber 
coat,  and  dirtyish  yellow  gloves,  were  not  quite 
apropos  to  morning  pedestrian  exercise.  He  came 
totheinstant  rescue  of  Violet,  with,  “ Jack,  take 
care  of  your  sister  ;**  and  the  somewhat  discom- 
fited Jack  walked  off;  but  soon  rallied.  The  girls 

might  not  be  quite  the  thing ; their  W bon- 

netB  were  of  a past  mode  ; but  it  was  something  to 
have  the  amber  swallow-tail,  with  its  gilt  buttons, 
seen  in  Regent  Street,  near  a petticoat  of  unsus- 
pected character.  Jack’s  acquaintance  in  fjondon 


did  not  yet  lie  among  young  ladies  to  whom  very 
particular  introductions  were  required.  He  had 
got  much  better  on  among  the  men  than  the  wo- 
men. The  English  are  a sadly  unsocial  set.  He 
might  have  said,  with  Lord  Dudley — " There  is 
not  a respectable  house  in  London  into  which  I 
can  walk  and  get  a cup  of  tea.’’  Now,  he  had,  in  his 
own  town,  mother,  sisters,  sweethearts  ; and  it  did 
him  good  this  morning  to  be  in  femule  society  once 
again.  Besides,  the  girls  were  worth  casting  a 
second  look  after,  at  least  at  so  early  and  empty 
an  hour,  in  any  street  of  Westminster.  Polly 
Cripps  was  what  is  termed  a showy  girl.  Without 
peculiar  grace  or  elegance,  she  had  a good  figure  ; 
carried  her  head  well  ; beat  time  wonderfully 
well  to  Jack's  pace,  for  a rustic  then  first  on  the 
stones  ; and  bad  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  fresh 
complexion,  with  large  black  eyes  which  might 
be  defined,  mathematically,  as  a superficies,  “hav- 
ing length  and  breadth,  but  no  depth.”  They  deep- 
ened in  time.  Polly  already  made  more  violent 
uso  of  these  orbs  than  her  father  fancied  in  good 
taste,  or  altogether  to  the  purpose,  though  they 
were  eyes  which  the  mass  admire  in  prescriptive 
right  of  colour. 

As  they  advanced,  Mr  Jack  looked  back  at 
proper  junctures,  to  establish  publicly  his  claim 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  respectable,  compact,  and 
neatly-dresBed  little  gentleman  in  black,  and 
the  sylph-like  creature  that  hung  on  his  arm. 

The  spirits  of  Violet  improved  with  the  air  and 
the  animated  scene  around  her.  She  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  print-shops ; and  Mr 
Cripps  was  desirous  of  gratifying  her  curiosity, 
especially  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  his  offspring,  and  estimating 
their  real  standing  in  street  society.  In  the 
course  of  the  walk,  two  or  three  young  men, 
also  of  the  order  of  les  gants  jaunes,  nodded  fami- 
liarly to  Jack  as  they  passed,  and  honoured 
his  companion  with  a broad  stare ; and  two  other 
young  men,  resembling  rakish  medical  students, 
in  pea-jackets,  with  knowing  caps  set  to  the  side 
of  their  heads,  and  cigars  on  full  puff,  who  were 
much  oftener  to  be  found  walking  the  streets  than 
the  hospitals,  honoured  their  friend  JackCryppes 
and  his  companion  with  a deliberate  survey. 
While  Violet  stood  absorbed  in  the  plateof  a Holy 
Family,  from  a painting  by  Raphael,  Mr  Cripps 
could  hear  the  one  say — 

“ What  bouncer  is  that  Cryppes  has  picked 
up  ? She  goes  well  on  her  pasterns," 

“ Don’t  you  know  her?  Sif  George  Lees’ 
mistress ; an  extravagant  little  devil.  She 
has  about  cleared  out  Lees.  And  now  that  he 
has  got  into  the  House,  and  must  do  the  moral, 

1 fancy,  he  has  no  objection  that  Cryppes,  or 
any  one  else,  get  the  reversion  of  her.” 

“ You  are  wrong,  my  Trojan  ; that  girl  la  not 
Lees’  mistress.  I have  seen  the  real  nymph  in 
his  phaeton  fifty  times  ; and  I believe  I should 
know  every  kept  woman  in  May  Fair,  or  belong- 
ing to  it." 

“ To  be  sure  you  must  be  deeply  learned,  Tom  ; 
this  is  your  second  winter." 

“ That  is  the  girl  who  came  out  at  the  Adel* ' 
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phi  last  Wednesday.  She  is  paying  off  Cryppes 
for  getting  Barker  to  putf  her,  by  taking  his  arm, 
the  puppy,  just  up  two  streets,  before,  as  she 
thinks,  any  one  is  abroad.” 

“ Mercenary  jades  all  of  them,  Dick.  It  is 
not  what  a man  is,  hut  what  he  has  to  pamper 
their  vanity,  that  one  of  the  harpies  thinks  of.'j 

“ Why,  Tom,  thou  art  an  absolute  philosopher 
this  morning;  a sage,  a Hippocrates,  a Galen. 
1 fear  me  the  expected  remittance  has  not  come 
to  hand.  Have  you  quarrelled  with ?" 

The  loitering  pair  of  friends  got  beyond  ear. 
shot  of  Professor  Cryppes,  whose  attention  was 
by  this  time  otherwise  engaged.  A middle-aged, 
handsome-looking  man,  well  putup,andadmirub)y 
well-appointed,  from  the  trouser-strap,  under  the 
sole  of  the  hoot,  to  the  bridle-rein,  so  jauntily  held 
in  doe-skin  gauntlet ; a man  that,  in  the  Pro- 
fessor’s younger  days,  wont  to  be  described  as 
“ a Parkish"  or  “ Hyde- Park-looking”  cavalier, 
faced  his  West  End  charger  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  and  graciously  extended  a fore- 
finger to  salute  Jack  Cryppes,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a bold  scrutinizing  stare  at 
the  lady  in  company.  Even  the  easy  self-pos- 
sessed Miss  Cripps  seemed  somewhat  abashed 
and  indignant,  until  Jack  stopped  short  to  an- 
nounce to  the  rest  of  the  party  his  friend  Colo- 
nel Rivers,  one  of  the  most  stylish  fellows  of  his 
years  in  London,  who  would  be  their  neighbour 
if  they  took  Shuffleton’s  house.  “ He  has  con- 
trived to  fix  himself,"  said  Jack — “ as  one  of  his 
most  ostensible  ways  and  means — upon  a widowed 
sister,  with  a single  heiress  and  a fat  jointure.  I 
wish  mother  or  daughter  would  take  me.  Don’t 
you  think  they  might  do  worse,  Poll  ?” 

“ How  you  do  rattle,  Quintin ; you  will 
make  Mademoiselle  stare  as  if  you  were  in 
earnest.” 

“Earnest!  and  am  I not?  . . There,  next 
house,  a capital  one,  dwells  another  wealthy  widow, 
Charles  Herbert's  stepmother  ; a devilish  fine 
woman  she  is,  and  in  such  excellent  preserva- 
tion, that  I dare  say  Herbert  sometimes  wishes 
there  were  no  such  canonical  prohibition  as  * a 
man  may  not  marry  his  stepmother,  his  father’s 
wife.’  I would  not  make  bones  about  accepting 
her ; — that’s  her  house — the  third  off,  with  the 
what-d’ye-cnll-’ems  in  the  balcony.” 

“ Camellias,"  said  Violet,  looking  with  ndmi- 
ration  upon  some  beautiful  and  tree-like  speci- 
mens of  the  camellia,  set  out  for  air  on  this  soft 
and  sunny  winter’s  morning.  A lady  of  very 
youthful  appearance,  in  a handsome  morning- 
dress,  was  giving  orders  to  a footman  about  pla- 
cing the  jars;  and  Violet  fancied,  though  it  might 
he  only  fancy,  that  she  had  disappeared  abruptly 
before  her  business  was  completed,  as  if  dissatis- 
fied by  the  staring  of  the  undaunted  Jack  and 
the  very  curious  Miss  Cripps. 

“ Marry  you,  indeed  l"  was  Violet’s  thought. 
“That  lovely,  graceful  woman,  a Mrs  Jack 
Cripps!”  The  idea  diverted  her,  and  so  did 
the  odd  person  from  whom  it  sprung  ; so  uncon- 
sciously impudent,  and  yet  occasionally  so  clever 
and  amusing  in  his  impudence. 


“ Did  you  see  Mrs  Herbert,  Gabrielle  ? Such 
a love  of  a cashmere  over  her  dress ; a clear- 
muslin  morning  robe,  lined  with  pale  lilac,  and 
a Mary  Stuart  cap  ; 1 have  seen  nothing  so  truly 
elegant.  Blowzy  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  wont 
to  wear  a Mary  Stuart” 

“ Apropos,  Poll,  how  is  my  little  sweetheart, 
Juliana,”  interrupted  Jack.  “ She  will  be 
worth  a Jew’s  eye  by-and-by,  that  girl  ; . . 
but  there  is  your  home,  ladies ; that  is,  if  the 
Professor  does  not  play  stingy.” 

Mr  Jack  Cripps  rung  at  the  gate  of  a very 
pretty  house,  somewhere  between  the  style  of  the 
cottage  ornee  and  the  ornamented  suburban  villa. 
There  were,  at  least,  abundant  white-plaster  ar. 
chitectural  enrichments  of  all  sorts,  French  plate- 
glass  windows,  a veranda,  shrubs,  winter  flowers, 
verdure  and  all  in  the  highest  order. 

“ So  finished,  and  in  such  exquisite  taste,” 
said  Jack.  “ It  is  a nonesuch." 

“ So  enchanting  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Cripps. 

“ So  fresh  and  airy, — and  so  sweetly  clean,” 
said  Violet. 

“ Atweei  an’  it  is  clean,  if  it  bo  nae  mnir,” 
said  the  respectable-looking  matron  who  admit- 
ted them,  and  who  lived  in  the  house  to  shew 
it. 

“ Do  you  like  it,  Mademoiselle  ?”  inquired  the 
gratified  Mr  Cripps,  pleased  to  see  his  pupil  take 
.interest  in  anything.  “ Then,  1 hope,  we  shall 
find  a pretty  apartment  for  you,  and  your  music, 
and  hooks.” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  me,”  replied  Violet ; “ all 
houses  are  much  the  same  to  me.” 

The  custodier  of  this  fairy  palace,  whose 
homely  or  uncouth  appearance  formed  a gro- 
tesque contrast  with  the  flimsy  elegancies  around 
her,  stood  ready  with  her  keys.  The  furniture, 
if  not  tlie  richest  that  could  he  procured,  was 
of  a description  which  stirpaseed  all  the  previous 
ideas  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his  daughter,  notwith- 
standing their  experience  at  the  Grove,  where 
the  puree  of  the  doting  old  hanker  had  been  an 
Aladdin’s  lamp  to  his  gay  young  bride,  realizing 
honeymoon  dreams  of  enchantment.  In  this  small 
establishmentthere  was  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole  ; a selection  of  whatever 
Taste,  as  the  Minister  of  luxurious  refinement, 
could  procure  from  France,  England,  or  the 
East;  of  whatever  Italian  Art  could  contribute 
to  embellish  and  enrich,  or  the  most  refined 
English  notions  of  comfort  and  domestic  privacy 
suggest  for  personal  accommodation.  Every 
one  wan  delighted,  but  Miss  Cripps  was  enrap- 
tured. The  music-room,  one  of  the  suite  of  draw- 
ing-rooms, was  declared  exquisite  ; and  the  pale 
yellow  silken-damask  furniture,  and  rich  golden, 
or  golden-like  fringe  of  the  suite,  left  her,  she 
declared, “nothing  to  wish  for.”  Asthegentlemen 
went  off  to  examine  the  stables,  she  protested 
that  Mrs  Cripps  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  kitchen  range  and  the  eloseta.  Violet  ad- 
mired the  implied  condescension. 

“ Is  it  not  a perfection  of  a house,  Made- 
moiselle ?’’ 

“It  is  very  pretty — for  London,  very.  One 
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can  see  the  blue  sky — to-day,  at  least ; and  there 
is  a promise  of  verdure  and  flowers."  And 
though  there  was  neither  sea  nor  river,  hill  nor 
meadow,  village  church  nor  farm  house,  cot  nor 
mill — essential  attributes  of  a home  view  to  the 
imagination  of  Violet — she  again  said,  "It  is 
very  pretty,  indeed,  for  London.” 

" For  London!  really,  Gabrielle,  one  mightfancy 
sometimes  you  had  dropt  out  of  the  moon.  What 
place  is  there,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be 
compared  to  London." 

Violet  sighed  deeply. 

" The  young  Miss  may  think,  that  brave  and 
bonny  as  the  muckle  Toun  is,  it’s  no  just  hame," 
said  the  old  housekeeper.  Violet  looked  up  with 
enger  emotion  ; while  Miss  Cripps  stared  at  the 
odd-looking  creature,  Dutchwoman  or  Scotch- 
woman, most  probably  the  former;  forMiss  Cripps 
had  seen  both  Jeanie  Deans  and  Moggy  Mac- 
gilpin  on  the  stage  at  W , and  the  old  wo- 

man's dress,  though  peculiar,  was  not  like  theirs 
in  the  least.  But  this  idea,  with  Miss  Cripps, 
was  short  lived.  The  mirrors,  the  stoves,  the 
couches,  the  ottomans,  the  pier-tables,  the  large 
China  vases,  in  one  room,  and  the  endless  nick- 
nnckeries  in  all,  were  to  be  examined ; and  were 
each,  down  to  footstools,  and  bell-ropes,  and  gilt- 
bellows,  and  feather-dusters,  themes  of  admira- 
tion. Polly  Anally  tested  the  truth  of  every 
looking-glass  ; proved  the  softness  and  elastici- 
ty of  every  fauteuil. 

"O  do,  Violet,  coax  Papa  to  take  this  darling 
pet  of  a house,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  now 
Bquatted,  d la  Turque,  on  an  ottoman,  in  the 
attitude  which  she  had  heard  was  become  fashion- 
able among  English  fine  ladies,  though  the  more 
prudish  still  scrambled  to  their  perpendicular 
legs  when  gentlemen  were  approaching. 

“ I wish  he  may  better  bruik  it  than  him 
that's  left  it,”  said  the  old  housekeeper,  in  an 
accent  much  more  broadly  Doric  than  the  Doric 
of  these  relined  days;  for  she  had  left  her  na- 
tive country  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  still 
retained  in  original  perfection,  the  sweet  speech 
on  which  sad  innovation  has  been  made. 

" You  are  from  Scotland  ?"  said  Violet. 

" Indeed  am  I ; and,  what’s  mair,  I’m  neither 
ashamed  of  my  kintra  nor  my  tongue.  Wliatfor 
should  I ?" 

" I know  not,  I am  sure,’’  said  Voilet,  smiling. 
" Proud  rather,  I should  say.” 

" Ay.  that  is  as  it  may  be ; though  pride  is  no  for 
man,  let  a be  woman.  But  there’s  flory  fules 
frae  my  kintra  that’s  ashamed  of  baith  the  ta’en 
and  the  tither ; the  mair  misleared  are  they 
for  their  pains.  Scotland  may  hae  gude  reason 
to  be  ashamed  o’  them  : — they  hae  nae  reason,  I 
trow,  to  be  ashamed  o’  Scotland.  Na,  na.” 

Violet  was  amused  and  pleased  with  this  na- 
tural ebullition  of  nationality,  and  paid  some 
cempliments  to  the  old  lady’s  country  ; while  the 
latter  peered  closer  into  her  face,  as  they  stood 
alone. 

“ The  other  Miss  named  ye  Violet.  She’ll  Miss 
mair  than  she’ll  Catch  that  ane,  or  I’m  mista’en;” 
and  the  old  woman  grinned  scornfully  at  the 
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grimaces  which  Polly  Cripps  was  making  to  her 
own  image  reflected  in  the  mirror,  ere  she  con- 
tinued— “ I went  hame,  about  a dozen  years 
syne,  wi’  a widow  gentleman,  who  had  a doch- 
ter,  a bairn  named  Violet,  to  take  care  o’  her ; 
and  a bonny,  weel-conditioned  bit  lassie  she  was, 
poor  motherless  thing.”  Violet  was  now  gazing 
intently  into  the  old  woman's  face,  as  if  trying 
to  remember  its  features.  "Ye  cannabe — such 
a lang  slender  miss  as  ye  are,  just  like  a willow 
wand — the  Major's  wee  Miss  Violet,  that  was  sae 
fond  o’  our  auld-warld  tales  o’  the  Riding  times, 
and  our  ballants,  sic  as  * Gil  Morice ;’  and  wlia 
grat  6ae  sair  for  the  ‘ Bawbes  in  the  Wude.'  " 

" I do  hope  I am,  though,”  said  Violet,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  while  a glow  of  pleasure  kindled 
at  her  heart,  which  had  not  visited  her  bosom 
for  many  months.  " And  you — you  are — I am 
almost  sure — my  most  kind  nurse  Marion  Swin- 
ton.  Is  it  not  so?” 

" Guile  be  about  us  ! — and  its  yoursel ! But 
I’m  no  a gentle  Swinton ; only  Linton,  hinny— 
though  the  Lintons  had  their  day.  And  the 
Major?  Oh,  I see — I see — poor  dear  young 
leddy  ! I’m  a rash  woman  o'  my  tongue,  and  wae 
to  vex  ye;  but  I meant  nae  ill. 

" I am  sure  not,"  said  Vioiet,  trying  to  re- 
strain her  tears. 

" Ay,  hinny,  ye  maun  e’en  try  to  be  resigned 
to  His  will,  who  orders  a’  things  richt.  A’  flesh 
is  grass,  and  the  glory  o'  man  like  the  flower  o’ 
the  field.  First  the  mother  ta’en  away ; and 
sair,  sair  the  Major  took  that  to  heart : he  never 
could  name  her  name.  Then  the  father ; the 
parent  stem,  cut  down,  or  e’er  the  blossom  could 
weel  susteen  its  ain  weeht.  But  ye  maun  strive 

to  be  resigned  to  His  will And  it 

will  be  like,  an  uncle,  or  some  ane  near  o'  kin,  ye 
are  bideing  wi’  now?"  continued  the  Scotswoman, 
in  whom  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  curio- 
sity, inborn,  and  cherished  by  early  habits,  wns  as 
sharp  as  on  the  day  when  she,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  "up  the  Water,  and  down  the 
Water,”  knew  exactly  what  every  other  man 
woman,  and  child  was  saying,  doing,  or  project 
ing.  The  teeming  wilderness  of  London  had 
not,  in  thirty  years,  been  able  to  extinguish  this 
hereditary  disposition  ; the  natural  growth  of  a 
thinly  peopled  country ; and  it  now  mingled 
strongly  with  more  kindly  and  delicate  feelings. 

The  tears  of  Violet  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained as  she  tried  to  whisper,  "No  friends  !— 
no  kin  I”  And  she  retreated  to  a window. 

With  a natural,  ;f  not  very  amiable,  mixture 
of  kindly  interest  and  eager  curiosity,  Mrs  Marion 
Linton,  leaving  Violet  to  recover  her  composure 
as  she  might,  applied  for  information  to  Miss 
Cripps,  who  was  again  upon  the  ottoman,  acting 
the  languishing  sultana. 

" So  Miss  Violet  has  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear.  And  she  wadna  be  that  ower  weel 
left,  I’m  jalousing.  Short  outcome  frae  the 
half-pay.  Miss  ; and,  it  may  be,  that  same  fore- 
nailed.  The  Major,  though  nae  sma  drink,  as 
we  say  at  hame,  in  the  way  of  blude  and  con- 
nexion, wasna  ower  walthy  in  warld’s  gear— 
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which  to  Borne  is  a snare.  It’s  no  ay  the  warld 
to  the  -worthy,  I trow,  in  this  dispensation  o’ 
Time.” 

“ I don’t  understand  Scotch,”  replied  Miss 
Cripps,  disdainfully : and  the  Scotch  blood  flew 
up. 

" Scotch  I Ca  ye  that  Scotch  ? My  truly,  I hae 
knappit  English  ower  lang  wi  the  best  o’  ye  no 
to  be  able  to  speak  your  tongue  now,  to  my 
sorrow,  when  it  suits  my  turn.  Scotch,  quo 
she  !” 

Miss  Cripps  rose  with  dignity,  and  walked  to 
a window ; but  instantly  started,  exclaiming, 
“ Heavens,  Gabrielle ! there  is  Charles  Herbert 
below,  with  Papa  and  Jack.  He  is  entering  the 
house,  I declare !” 

“ And  a good  right  Maivter  Charles  Herbert 
hat  to  do  that  same,  Miss,”  said  the  housekeeper, 
laying  strong  emphasis  on  the  Maistcr,  so  un- 
ceremoniously dispensed  with  by  Miss  Cripps. 
“ A gude  right  to  come  into  his  ain  cousin 
Maistcr  Shuffleton’s  house,  although  I hadna 
sent  for  him  on  particular  business — Come 
away,  Mnister  Charles,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
smiling  very  graciously,  her  opinion  of  the  ’ spoil - 
tibility  of  the  candidates  for  the  lodging,  rising 
considerably  lrom  their  apparent  intimacy  with 
Herbert 

“ Good  morning,  Mrs  Linton.  I have  been 
out-  of  my  duty  to  you : hut  I only  found  Mr 
Shuflleton’s  letter  when  I returned  from  the 
country  last  night,  enjoining  me  to  write  him 
how  you  and  the  turtle-doves  were  flourishing." 

“ Bravely  baith,  Mr  Charles,”  replied  the  com- 
panion and  contrast  to  turtle-doves,  with  those 
radiant  smiles  which  shewed  how  prime  a fa- 
vourite Herbert  was.  They  were  evidently  upon 
the  most  cordial  terms.  The  old  lady  took  the 
liberty  of  offering  him  refreshments  for  his  friends, 
probably  with  a hospitable  eye  to  her  newly- 
discovered  friend,  “ Miss  Violet.” 

Mistress  Linton  was  a person  of  trust ; she  was 
honoured  to  carry  keys,  both  of  cellars  and  cel- 
larets, which  she  did  with  sobriety  and  fidelity 
that  did  credit  to  her  country.  She  might  also 
have  an  eye,  in  her  civilities,  to  the  letting  of  the 
premises ; for,  although  she  neither  admired 
“ the  young  fule,  wi’  the  hassock  o'  hair  on  his 
mouth,”  nor  “ the  upsettin'  Miss,”  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  his  blacks  looked  like  a respectable 
person,  who  could  pay  his  way;  and  he,  more- 
over, “ wore  linens  like  a drap  o’  May  dew.” 
Mistress  Linton  had  her  own  way  of  judging  of 
character  and  circumstances — and  she  was  sel- 
dom far  wrong. 

When  the  young  girl,  who  acted  as  her  adju- 
tant, or  orderly,  returned  after  her,  carrying  a 
tray,  Herbert  was  paying  his  respects  to  Violet 
in  the  window'. 

“ His  presence  be  about  us  ! — an’  do  ye  ken 
Miss  Violet  too  I This  hat  been  a moruin’  for 
the  forgathering  o’  auld  freends.  Ane  might 
think  the  fairies  and  warlocks  had  been  among 
us ; for  Miss  Violet  is  just  a bairn  o’  my  ain,  if 
I may  be  sae  bald  ; and  a bonny  bairn  she  was — 
and  will  be  again ; wan  and  shilpy  as  she  now  looks 
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in  this  reeky  unhalesome  toun.  . . . But  d’ye 
think  the  gentleman,  your  friend,  is  like  to  come 
to  terms  for  the  house? — for  I have  ither  twa 
or  three  jobs  i’  my  offer." 

The  confidential  business  of  Mistress  Linton 
for  some  years  back,  had  been  that  of  taking 
charge  of  the  houses  of  absent  families  of  dis- 
tinction which  were  to  be  let  ; and  she  had  found 
it  both  profitable  and  creditable.  Business  of 
this  6ort  now  quite  flowed  upon  her.  If  houses 
were  to  be  let  furnished,  she  could  guess,  at  a 
glance,  who  would  take  proper  care  of  the  furni- 
ture ; and  who  would  promptly  pay  the  rent ; or 
the  reverse.  And  her  fidelity  and  shrewdness 
had  so  generally  recommended  her,  that  if  Mrs 
Linton  had  been  able  to  divide  herself  into 
quarters,  she  would  have  found  two  houses  to 
take  care  of  for  each.  Her  first  impression  of 
the  Cripps  party  had  not  been  favourable : but 
she  was  a Scotswoman  ; Miss  Violet  Hamilton 
appeared  domesticated  among  them,  and  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  was  their  friend. 

Whether  this  young  gentleman  shirked  ap- 
pearing en/amille  in  very  public  and  fashionable 
streets  with  so  gay  and  striking  a division  of  the 
Talented  Family,  or  whether  he  really  had  the 
document  to  seek  out  and  despatch  by  that  day’s 
post  to  bis  cousin  at  Brussels,  of  which  he  spoke, 
he  remained  to  search  for  it,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs  Linton  ; and  perhaps  with  another  thought. 
He  had  been  much  struck  with  the  manner 
of  Violet  on  the  former  day.  He  had  followed 
the  party  for  some  time,  when  she  was  walking 
with  little  Cripps.  It  was  the  first  time,  save 
for  a few  hurried  moments,  on  the  morning  of 
the  hustings,  that  he  had  seen  her  in  day-light. 
She  was  beautiful — yes,  very  beautiful  ; and 
there  was  around  her  the  “ something  than 
beauty  dearer” — sympathy,  affinity,  fascination. 
Charles  Herbert  did  not  then  attempt  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  emotion  or  interest  with  which 
this  fair  girl  was  suddenly  inspiring  him.  He 
pitied  her ; that  he  distinctly  knew.  And  she 
seemed  so  ingenuous,  so  sweetly  modest,  so  un- 
like all  around  her,  so  ill-placed ; so  truly 
the  “fair  lily”  of  Juliana  Stocks.  Mr  Her- 
bert escaped  out  of  the  maze  of  reverie  by 
thinking,  “ She  i6  a fine-spirited  girl  that  Juli- 
ana Stocks,  and  will  turn  out  a fine  woman,  in 
spite  of  her  mother’s  nonsense.” 

“ This  looks  like — this  is,  the  paper  which  Mr 
Shuffieton  wants — * MS.  Hints  for  the  Game  of 

Short  Whitt,  by  the  late  Colonel  S .’  Yes, 

this  is  it.  And  so  you  knew  Miss  Violet  Hamil- 
ton in  Guernsey  ? You  have  been  a great  tra- 
veller, Mrs  Linton.” 

“ 'Deed,  sir,  1 did  nae  sic  thing.  It  was  at 
hame  (her  constant  term  for  Scotland)  that  I 
kenn’d  Mi3s  Violet,  and  her  father,  the  Major, 
afore  her;  though  os  to  what  Hamiltons  they 
properly  belong  1 never  could  get  satisfaction 
The  Hamiltons  lie  mostly  west  awa,  the  way  of 
Lenericksliire  and  Renfrewshire.  And  I'm  no 
just  sure — that  is,  a’thegetiier  sure — whether  the 
Major  was  ham  e-horn,  or  in  America.  1 defy  y£, 
now,  to  ken  a Scot  by  bis  mother  tongue ; were 
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it  but  the  skipper  o'  a Berwick  smack,  they  maun 
a’  knap  and  yaff  English.  When  I gaed  hame 
with  the  Major  and  Miss  Violet,  I met  a aair 
change,  let  me  tell  ye,  on  the  kintra,  Mr 
Charles:  but  as  for  speakin’  English,  ye  ken  we 
beat  ye  clean  at  that,  like  a'  thing  else,  ance  we 
begin."  And  Mistress  Linton  gave  a patriotic 
chuckle. 

“ You  went  with  them  to  Scotland,  then  ?" 

“Ay,  to  be  sure  I did,  wi’  the  Major  and  his 
little  daughter  ; I was  head  cham’ermaid — that's, 
1 had  charge  o’  the  napery,  in  thae  days,  at  the 

hotel  where  they  put  up — M 's,  that  now 

is : but  a thought  o'  home  often  cam  owre  my 
heart ; there  was  a chield — but,  touts,  what  need 
I tell  you  o'  that ! I had  eneuch  o’  warld’s  gear 
gathered  amang  ye  ; and  I thought  if  I could  get 
a bit  cot-house,  like,  and  a kail-yard,  about  the 
Borthwick  water-side,  and  sit  under  a gospel 
ministry  ; though  Lon’on  is  no  scant  o’  savoury 
preachers,  nor  yet  o'  kirk  ordinances,  I maun  say 
that  for’t  ; and  if  I might,  after  my  experience, 
set  a pattern  to  the  wives  o’  the  parish,  and 
maybe  mortify  a trifle  for  the  poor  in  the  hands 
o’  the  Kirk  Session,  and  setup  a bit  grave-stane 
to  my  honoured  and  godly  parents,  under  which 
I might  at  last  lay  me  down  in  peace  myael’, 
as  the  Psalmist  says" 

“ But  you  came  back  to  London,”  interrupted 
Herbert,  anxious  to  come  to  the  main  point ; 
though  in  so  fair  a train  of  obtaining  the  whole 
personal  history  of  Mistress  Marion  Linton. 

“ Ye  may  say  that; — cam  back!  and  am  mair 
than  ashamed  o’t.  But  I found  some  alteration 
yonder;  and  though  in  spirituals,  and  the  wechtier 
matters  o’  the  law,  we  may  hae  the  heels  o’  the 
English — which  they  darna  deny! — yet  there 
are  a hantle  slaistry,  clarty  ways  o'  doin'  about 
a house,  and  a table,  that  I had  fallen  out  o'  the 
use  o’,  to  say  nae  worse,  while  in  Lon'on." 

“ But  Major  Hamilton?  he  was  a gentleman  ; 
— a man  of  good  family,  I mean.  His  profession 
made  him  a gentleman." 

“ A gentleman,  Maister  Charles  ! Gude  save 
iis!"  cried  Mistress  Linton,  making  wide  her 
gleg,  grey-green  eyes,  in  very  wonderment ; 
“ wasna  he  a Major  o’  Licht  Horse,  a Hamil- 
ton, and  a Scotsman  ? I’ll  uphaud  him  gentle 
to  the  day  o'  Judgment,  if  I should  baud  him  by 
the  lug  till  then — ay,  every  inch  o'  him ; 
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though  the  gentry  at  hame  have  a confoonded 
trick  o’  pride,  in  supping  a’  into  the  auldest  son 
and  trooping  aff  the  lave  wi’  deil-be-licket,  an 
it  be  na  a bit  post,  or  a commission  at  an  orra 
time ; and  that  foul-mouthed  tinkler  ye  ca’ 
Cobbett,  casting  it  in  our  teeth,  till  I’m  sure,  if 
I had  the  means,  I would  rather  pay  it  out  o’ 
my  ain  pouch  than  disgrace  the  kintra.  . . . 

You  English  have  more  sense  than  divide  your 
gear  nmang  your  bairns  that  gait.” 

“ It  is  an  abominable  trick,  indeed,  Mrs  Lin- 
ton : then,  I fear,  the  Major  was  not  very  rich  ?" 

“ Ye  may  say  that.  Rich  ! And  the  puir 
young  leddy.  Do  ye  ken  onything,  Maister 
Charles,  of  how  she  gets  her  bread  ? She  says 
she  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  alive ; and  she  does 
na  look  very  fit  for  hard  wark  neither;  though, 
to  be  sure,  there’s  the  manty-making  line  was 
ance  very  respectable  for  born  gentlewomen  at 
hame,  as  weel  as  the  millendrey  and  the  gum- 
flowers.  Your  ain  mother,  Maister  Charles, 
could  put  mony  a bit  job  in  Miss  Violet’s  way  for 
a word  o’  your  mouth.  She  is  bound  up  in  you, 
that  leddy  ; and  the  best  of  leddies  she  is.  It 
was  her  wished  me  to  this  hoose." 

Charles  Herbert  could  stand  this  maundering 
no  longer ; so  he  left  his  garrulous  informant 
abruptly  ; and,  without  answering  one  of  her 
official  queries  relating  to  the  probable  solvency 

of  the  house  of  Cripps. 

***** 

A month  had  passed ; the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  Professor  Cryppes  were  completed, 
though  his  family  had  not  yet  joined  him  ; his 
house  was  open  to  company ; and,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Violet,  he  had  peremptorily  settled  that 
Mr  Jack  should  remain  in  the  Temple,  and  cul- 
tivate the  muses,  politics,  and  knowledgelof  the 
town ; merely  graced  by  the  knowledge  diligently 
spread  among  his  cronies,  that  he  had  a hand- 
some sister,  and  a father,  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor Cryppes,  who  had  a fine  house,  and  kept  an 
equipage,  somewhere  about  the  Regent’s  Park. 

During  this  eventful  month,  the  Professor  had 
been  most  diligent  in  the  use  of  every  possible 
means  available  to  Talent ; but  his  patient  la- 
bours and  admirable  tact,  while  his  fortuned 
were  thus  between  winning  and  losing,  must 
be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Ebenexer  Elliott,  the  Corn- 
Late  Rhymer . 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Poets  of  the  People  has  appeared,  in  a form 
which  renders  it  universally  accessible.  The  contents  of 
four  ordinary  volumes  of  poetry  are  given  in  one,  at  the 
cost  of  four  shillings ; and  in  a handsome  form,  and  clear 
type.  Since  the  works  of  Bums  were  presented  to  the 
world,  no  such  popular  gift  as  this  lias  been  bestowed 
upon  working,  thinking,  feeling,  Immortal  men.  Por  us 


to  Bpeak  at  this  time  of  the  day  of  PJliott  and  his  poetry, 
would  be  more  than  superfluous ; though  we  wish  we  could 
here  refer  to  the  high,  but  not  more  high  than  just,  opi- 
nions of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Blackwood's  Magazine , 
and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  while  Bulwer  was  its 
editor;  all  pronounced  when  Elliott  was  much  less  truly 
appreciated  as  a poet  than  he  is  now ; and  since  which 
period  nearly  all  his  admirable  lyrics,  those  compositions 
in  which  are  combined  the  strength  with  the  beauty  of 
his  genius,  have  appeared. 
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Maxwell’s  Life  of  Wellington.  Vol.  I.,  octavo, 
pp.  512. 

f Thi»  it  what  publisher*  call  a crack  book  in  all  the 
exterior  appliances.  It  is  well  printed  ; handsomely  em- 
bellished with  original  portraits,  vignettes,  and  scenic 
plates;  and  furnished  with  useful  military]  maps  and 
plans  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  the  Duke  has  been 
engaged.  The  more  important  portion  of  the  work,  the 
Life,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Maxwell,  author  of  “ Stories 
of  Waterloo,”  who,  we  believe,  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Despatches,  has 
written  his  own  public  life.  These  only  require  to  be  con- 
densed, arranged,  and  interwoven  with  the  leading  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  last  forty  years,  to  present  the 
world  with  a biography  of  Wellington  in  the  best  poss- 
ible form,  as  it  is  in  substance  a personal  narrative — 
almost  an  autobiography.  Mr  Maxwell  appears  to  have 
accomplished  his  task  with  judgment  and  care,  as  if  sti- 
mulated by  a high  sense  of  the  delicate  and  honourable 
office  he  assumed,  in  being  the  biographer  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  fortunate  soldier  and  st-  ‘ sman  of  otir  age. 
The  half  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Duke's 
Indian  campaigns  ; and  it  closes  with  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Tagus,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  What  the  reader  misses  in  this  Life,  and  in 
every  other,  of  Wellington,  is  personal  history  ; traits  of 
character : but  for  these  we  fear  that  few  or  no  materials 
exist.  How  much  interest  does  the  intermixture  of  per- 
sonal history  give  to  the  Life  of  Nelson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays. 

The  First  Part  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  these 
twin  writers,  has  bceu  published  by  Moxon.  An  Intro- 
duction, by  Southey,  is  announced.  Moxon  has  also 
added  to  his  Unique  Cheap  Library,  the  “ Essays  of 
Elia,”  and  published  “Shelley’s  Prose  Works,”  on  which 
we  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Another  of 
these  publications  is  Pringle’s  charming  book,  “A  Resi- 
dence in  8outh  Africa,”  of  which  we  have  so  often 
spoken  with  praise  and  affection  that  we  fear  to  say  more 
on  the  subject. 

De  Foe’s  Works. 

An  edition  of  this  popular  favourite  is  appearing  in 
the  cheap  form.  It  commences  with  “Colonel  Jack.” 
In  a popular  select  library,  a good  deal  of  De  Foe  might 
be  spared ; but  this  is  meant  to  be  a complete  work ; and 
the  author  is  well  worthy  of  entire  preservation.  Besides 
being  sound  in  his  opinions,  he  is  genuinely  and  racily 
English. 

Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

A fourth  volume  has  been  added  to  those  published 
some  months  back  ; and,  perhaps,  a fifth  may  yet  make 
its  appearance,  which  will  be  so  much  the  better.  The 
contents,  save  a few  speeches  delivered  at  the  period  when 
all  the  British  world  was  mad,  and  when  wits  kindled 
into  orators  and  poets,  consist  of  well-remembered 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  a real  misfortune 
to  an  author,  (or  his  publisher*  ?)  when  no  sweet  obli- 
vious syrup  has  made  him  be  forgotten  in  the  periodical 
works,  before  he  rs.appears  in  the  collected  volume ; 
and  to  this,  we  apprehend,  our  author  must  submit,  so 
far  as  reading  persons  of  mature  age  are  concerned. 
Under  such  misfortune,  an  author  ought  to  be,  nowadays, 
easily  consolable.  In  the  notes  to  these  papers,  and 
they  are  far  too  few,  we  find  that  Mr  Sydney  Smith 
does  not  consider  the  New  Poor  I.aw  “ admirable,”  as 
he  describes  it,  an  ill-considered  measure;  and  he  raises 
our  opinion  of  the  sagacity,  be  it  for  evil  or  good,  of  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  states  that  the  wary  Duke 
wished  that  it  should  be  first  tried  in  a few  counties 
round  London ; counties  where  a tight  hand  could  be 
held  over  insurgents  and  chartists.  In  another  note, 
which  Mr  Smith  fancies  it  needful  to  preface  with — “ I 
was  a sincere  friend  to  Reform ; I am  so  still” — he  ex- 
presses uneasiness  at  the  reform  we  have  witnessed  having 
been  so  violent  in  its  progress.  He  is  alarmed  at  the  yeo- 
manry— which  should  never,  according  to  the  Whig  faith, 
have  been  up — being  put  down,  as  he  imagines,  to  please 
the  Radicals ; but,  as  we  believe,  to  lessen  local  Tory 
power.  Again,  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  Cheap  Postage, 
forced  on  the  Whigs  by  the  People,  Radical,  Whig,  and 
Tory — “The  nonsensical  Penny-Post  Scheme;”  which  in- 
dicates a state  of  opinion  so  very  far  behind  1040.  that 
we  shall  say  nothing  about  it. 

“Sincere  friend  of  Reform”  as  Mr  Smith  is,  he  be- 
lieves that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  have  been  far  too 
yielding,  or  too  much  afraid  of  the  People ; and,  as 
regards  the  former,  for  a reason  of  all  imaginable  rea- 
sons the  most  singular,  u because  they  have  become  Min- 
isters upon  principles  of  chivalry  and  gallantry.”  Does 
he  mean,  since  the  affair  of  the  Bed-Chamber  womeu  i 
With  his  “ one  principle”  of  public  conduct,  we  can  en- 
tirely agree  ; though,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  ministry 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  England  that  acted  upon  it 
— “ Do  what  you  think  right,  and  take  pUce  and  power 
as  an  accident ! Upon  any  other  plan,  office  is  labour, 
shsbbiness,  and  sorrow.”  It  may  be  so  ; but  it  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  salary,  patronage,  and  power.  We  fear 
Mr  Smith  is  neither  au  admirer  of  female  heads  of  the 
Church  nor  of  the  State.  In  a brief  note,  referring  to 
Neckar’s  proposal  for  modelling  the  government  of  France 
on  that  of  Britain,  but  correcting  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  English  Constitution,  and  among  oilier  cor- 
rections, re-establishing  the  salique  law;  our  author  re- 
marks, slily — “A  most  sensible  and  valuable  law,  banishing 
gallantry  and  chivalry  from  cabinets,  and  preventing  the 
amiable  antics  of  great  statesmen.”  In  a note  upon  a 
passage  more  than  insinuating  the  fallibility,  the  mere 
human  nature  of  bishops,  this  clergyman  remarks—”  I 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  as  the  mind  of  the 
prelate  decayed,  wife-bishops,  daughter-hishops,  butler- 
bishops,  and  even  cook  and  housekeeper-bishops.” 

Arago’s  Life  of  Watt. 

Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black  have  republished  the 
translation  of  Arago’s  Memoir,  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  Lord 
Brougham’s  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water,  and  Lord  Jeffrey’s  eulogy  ou  Watt,  together 
with  a paper  on  the  advantages  of  machinery,  form,  with 
the  Memoir,  a homogenous  small  volume,  full  of  interest 
to  patriotic  men  and  men  of  science. 

Pictures  of  the  French  by  Themselves, 

Are  still  coming  out.  They  are  searching  and  graphic;  but 
we  could  wish  the  French  had  something  better,  now 
and  then,  to  tell  of  themselves.  These  pictures  convey  a 
dark,  disagreeable,  and  certainly  a one-sided  view  of 
French  Society.  There  are,  however,  truth,  beauty,  and 
thoughtfulness  in  such  sketches  as  the  Char-teaman 
( Femme  de  Menage ) and  the  Canut,  the  nickname  for 
the  silk-weaver  of  Lyons.  The  full  length  of  the  Canut't 
figure  in  his  holiday  dress  is  inimitable-  It  must  have 
taken  many  generations  of  weaving  to  have  reduced  the 
Canut  to  his  present  dwindled  and  distorted  physique  ; 
and  there  is  no  caricature  about  him.  The  condition  of 
the  Canut  teems,  however,  better  than  that  of  the  opera. 
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tire*  in  onr  large  town*,  and  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
our  hand-loom  wearers.  Ue  works  in  his  own  house  ; 
which  is  not  a palace,  nor  rery  well  furnished,  though  it 
possesses  comforts.  He  has  no  glass  in  his  windows  ; 
oil-paper  being  the  bad  substitute : but  he  has  bow- 
pots  with  jillyflowers  and  wallflowers,  somewhat  like  his 
brethren  in  Spitalfields;  and  ajar  of  plums  and  cherries 
preserred  in  brandy,  which  he  offers  to  his  friends  and 
visiters.  He  gets  three  meals  a-day.  For  breakfast, 
indifferent  cheese  flaroured  with  garlic  ; butter  and 
bread,  of  course.  In  France,  bread  it,  indeed,  the  staff  of 
life.  For  dinner  he  has  pickled  pork,  potatoes,  and 
cheese;  cheese  again  at  supper,  and  stock-fish,  which 
to  him  equals  turbot  or  salmon.  His  ordinary  beverage 
is  wine  at  threepences  bottle,  which  in  France,  should  he 
no  despicable  tipple  ; but  the  Canul,  iu  bad  times,  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  content  himself  with  water.  He  rises 
early  to  his  loom,  and  goes  late  to  bed  ; but  he  enjoys  a 
nnp  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  Sunday  and  Monday  are 
entire  holidays.  On  Sunday  morning  he  goes  to  the  barber 
and  gets  rid  of  the  filth  of  the  week ; goes  to  the  market- 
place ; discusses  the  prospects  of  trade ; and,  after  dinner, 
walks,  plays  at  bowls,  or  goes  a.fishing.  In  the  evenings 
he  goes  to  the  theatre,  or  sings  drinking  songs  in  a public 
house  with  his  friends,  and  gets  a little  tipsy.  When  he 
marries,  all  this  is  reformed.  lie  now  shaves  himself ; no 
more  frequents  public  houses  ; and  goes  only  once  a quar- 
ter to  the  theatre,  with  bis  wife;  regularly  attends  mass, 
and  amuses  himself,  with  his  family.  The  Canut's  con- 
stant  luxury  is  snuff;  he  does  not  smoke.  He  enjoys 
three  great  holidays  a-year — Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sun- 
day, and  Christmas  Day.  “They  generally  * go  off*  with 
great  eclat.  For  there  occasions,  are  particularly  reserved 
a leg  of  mutton,  a turkey,  and  a favourite  dish  of  sausages. 
The  Canut  knows  no  greater  luxuries;  and  the  discus* 
sion  of  these  delicacies  is  seasoned  by  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, hearty  laughter,  and  comic  songs." — Happy  Canul! 
Conceive  a Turkey  in  the  cellars  of  Manchester  ! Such 
Picture*  of  the  French  we  do  like  as  this  of  the  Canut, 
and  a few  more;  but  of  some  of  them,  the  lest  we  hear 
the  better. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  cheap  edition  of  this  work,  published  In  parts,  is 
now  completed.  The  book  should  have  had  an  editor, 
and  a few  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes.  Yet,  take 
it  all  in  all,  few  more  desirable  popular  collections  of 
poetry  could  have  appeared  than  this,  which,  sixty  years 
since,  revived  the  spirit  of  Gothic  and  National  poetry  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  helped  to  give  us  a Words- 
worth and  a Scott. 

Love  ; a Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  James  Sheridan 
Knowles. 

We  only  notice  thi3  new  drama,  (which,  before  the  1st 
of  February,  1840,  many  must  have  seen  performed,  and 
many  more  perused,)  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
public  taste  shewing  one  healthy  and  natural  symptom, 
in  the  nnfailing  admiration  felt  for  Knowles’  genial  and 
hearty  productions.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  classical 
school,  nor  yet  to  the  romantic,  nor  the  sentimental,  nor 
the  Satanic,  nor  to  any  other  sect  or  school  whatever,  save 
nature's  elementary  one ; and  he  is  felt,  understood,  nnd 
prized,  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  the  mete  truth  of  his  aims 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  means;  and  this  is  not  the  least 
satisfactory  ground  of  gratulation,  if  not  to  the  author, 
yet  to  the  critic,  desponding  over  the  symptoms  of  decay- 
ing or  corrupted  literary  and  dramatic  taste. 


Encyclopatdia  of  Field  Sports.  Parts  II.  & I IT. 

Once  for  all,  we  must  notice  this  as  a genuine  work  ; 
at  once  popular  and  learned,  and  over-brimming  with 
knowledge,  presented  in  the  roost  captivating  form.  The 
superabundant  tiny  vignettes  are  truly  illustrative,  and 
most  creditable  to  the  designer.  Part  II.  contains, 
among  other  attractive  sections,  cricket,  golfing,  bowl- 
ing, archery,  &c.  &c. ; and  then  the  author  plies  the 
reader  with  a little  of  the  solid  matter  of  natural  his- 
tory and  animal  physiology — the  history  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  field  sports  being  intended  to  proceed  amicably, 
and  hand  iu  hand ; blending  the  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. 

Remarks  on  Arngo's  Statements  Regarding  the 
Invention  of"  the  Steam-Engine.  By  Hugo 
Reid. 

Mr  Reid  nnd  other  men  of  science  imagine  that  the 
French  sat>an  has  done  but  scanty  justice  to  Watt,  and 
the  other  eminent  Englishmen  who  preceded  him  in  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  the  powers  of  steam.  Mr 
Reid  read  his  “ Remarks,”  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Glasgow,  without  any  idea,  apparently,  of  their 
going  farther  : but  the  other  members  of  the  Institution, 
participating  iu  his  patriotic  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
Old  England  and  its  men  of  science,  it  was  suggested  by 
them  that  the  Essay  should  be  published.  It  is  not  at  all 
uulikely  that  M.  Arago  may  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  patriotic  vanity  which  is  said  to  distinguish  all 
Frenchmen.  Rut  we  can  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
save  that,  as  Mr  Hugo  Reid  has  devoted  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  steam-engine,  he  must  be  eminently  qualified 
to  decide  whether  Arago  has  been  more  true  to  the  glory 
of  France  than  to  the  glory  of  science. 

Lithograph  of  the  Ornamental  Designs  of 
Watteau. 

A selection  of  these  designs  has  been  finely  and  accu- 
rately lithographed  by  Mr  William  Nichol,  of  this  city. 
The  plates  are  of  the  exact  size  of  the  originals,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  fac  »:.miles.  They  will,  at  least, 
give  students  in  the  art  of  design,  ns  it  is  subservient  to 
the  decoration  of  apartments,  furniture,  nnd  furniture  fab- 
rics, a perfect  idea  of  the  luxuriant  nnd  florid,  though,  to 
our  feeling,  somewhat  meretricious  style  of  Watteau. 

Short  Whist.  By  Major  A. 

This  seems  a competent  plain  guide  to  the  favourite 
English  game  at  cards.  Where  the  author  is  at  a loss,  in 
a disputed  rule,  he  consults  that  great  authority,  Charles 
Ltinb's  friend,  Mrs  Battle.  But  we  doubt  if  she  could 
have  countenanced  short  whist.  Indeed,  Major  A.  ad- 
mits as  mneh.  Mrs  Battle  liked  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
full  ten  points.  Msjor  A.  repudiates  gaming;  but  shor* 
whist  is  a considerable  approximation  to  gaming,  or  at 
least  towards  gaming  temptations,  when  compared  with 
Mrs  Battle’s  stubborn  game.  Major  A.’s  work  appears  to 
be  an  authority  with  the  modern  London  clubs,  in  which 
the  rules  of  the  gam#  have  undergone  considerable  refor- 
mation since  they  were  fixed  by  Hoyle  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors. 

Extracts  from  Holy  Writ  and  Religions  Authors  ; 

intended  as  Helps  to  Meditation  and  Prayer. 
By  Captain  Sir  Nesbit  J.  Willoughby. 

This  work  is  intended  principally  for  soldiers  nnd  sea- 
men; and  its  brief  texts  and  apt  sentences  are  probably 
better  adapted  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  Scripture 
than  more  elaborate  treatises.  The  compilation  is  printed 
for  gratuitous  circulation. 
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Essays  on  Poetry  and  Romance.  By  George 
Moir,  Professer  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Reprinted  from  the  “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” 

A useful  and  perfectly  safe  guide  this  to  the  young 
student  iu  polite  literature.  There  is  nothing  bold,  para- 
doxical, or  innovating  in  Mr  Moir's  theories  or  canons. 
He  walks  by  the  light,  and  almost  in  the  footsteps,  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review  ; and  illustrates  his  critical  opi- 
nions by  drawing,  aptly  and  copiously,  upon  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Haziitt,  and  other  critics.  This,  is  indeed,  the  great 
merit  of  the  treatises. 

A considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  “ A 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric,”  by  W.  Spalding,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
less  superficial,  and  displaying  more  originality  and  self- 
reliance,  than  the  essays  on  the  more  popular  subjects : 
but,  unfortunately,  from  its  very  nature,  much  less  at- 
tractive to  the  readers  of  Encyclopedias.  Mr  Moir 
is  of  opinion  that  Scott— the  author  of  “ The  Bride  of 
I.ammermoor,”  “ Kenilworth,”  “ Waverley,”  and  “Old 
Mortality,”  who  is  found  inferior  to  other  fictionists  in 
several  points,  “ yields  to  the  author  of  * Auastasius*  in 
depth  of  feeling and  that  Mrs  Inchbald's  second  novel, 
“Nature  and  Art,”  is  justly  reckoned  much  inferior  to 
her  “ Simple  Story."  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  ! 

Voyage  of  the  Dutch  Brig  of  War  Dourga,  in  the 
Moluccan  Archipelago , and  the  Southern  Coast 
of  New  Guinea. 

These  voyages  were  made  during  the  years  1825-26. 
The  narrative  of  them  is  translated  from  the  Dutch  of 
the  navigator  Kloff,  by  George  Earle,  author  of  the 
“ Eastern  Seas,"  who  may  be  supposed  at  home  on  this 
ground.  Our  rapidly  increasing  Australian  settlements, 
and  our  Indian  dominions,  give  great  importance  to 
those  intermediate  regions,  which  were  the  scene  of  Kloff’s 
investigation.  But  the  work  in  question  is,  in  the  mean- 
while, mainly  interesting,  from  the  description  of  the 
natives  of  the  various  islands  at  which  the  Dourga 
touched.  Captain  Kloff  visited  people  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation  under  the  highest. 

Wright’s  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Wellington. 
Vol.  I.  Pp.  476. 

How  many  volumes  there  may  be  of  this  Life  we  can- 
not tell : but  the  first  brings  the  Memoirs  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Vimeira.  Contemporary  Chronicles  and  Regis- 
ters, and  the  recent  publications  connected  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  have  afforded  the  compiler  a store 
of  valuable  materials,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  made 
good  use.  The  work  will,  with  mauy,  have  value  from 
the  portraits  alone.  They  are  numerous,  and  well 
executed  ; already  including  many  of  the  eminent  com- 
manders and  statesmen  of  the  era.  Among  these  are 
Cornwallis  ; the  Marquises  of  Wellesley , Anglesey, 
and  Hastings  ; Lord  Lyncdoch  ; Sir  David  Baird  ; Sir 
George  Murray ; Lord  Casllereagh ; Lord  Grenville, 
Spc.  Spc.  The  Life  Is,  in  fact,  a picture-gallery. 

The  Maiden  Monarch ; or,  the  Island  Queen. 

A Romance  in  two  volumes. 

This  is  the  dream  of  some  philanthropic  enthusiast, 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  ridicule,  were  the  attempt 
either  just  or  wise.  So  far  is  such  a design  from  us,  that 
we  earnestly  wish  our  gracious  Lady  may  read  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  the  Maiden  Majesty  of  Utopia.  The 
purpose  of  the  romance  would  sanctify  greater  absurdity 
than  is  found  in  it. 


Part  I.  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi’s  Systems  of 
Geography.  Abridged.  A.  & C.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh. 

This  is  an  important  work,  for  which  the  publishers, 
as  we  learn  from  their  prospectus,  have  organized  an  effi. 
cient  and  powerful  staff.  The  preparation  of  the  addi. 
tional  materials — those  connected  with  Statistics,  Political 
Geography,  and  Topography — have  been  going  forward  for  , 
several  years.  The  Fust  Part  has  reached  us  too  lste  to 
permit  of  any  detail  being  at  present  given  of  the  plan  or 
contents. 

Mudie's  Moral  Man.  Mudie’s  Social  Man. 

These  are  distinct  and  separate  treatises,  with  connexion 
in  their  purpose.  The  first  work  treats  of  the  moral 
nature,  training,  and  duties  of  man,  in  a free,  discursive, 
and  practical  manner,  but  with  a methodical  arrange, 
merit.  The  second  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  System  of  Mudie’s  popular  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Grecian  Stories.  By  Maria  Hack. 

These  historical  narratives,  for  juvenile  readers,  art 
composed  on  the  popular  plan  of  the  entertaining  and  in. 
structive  stories  of  the  authoress,  relating  to  England  in 
the  olden  time.  They  will  be  valuable,  especially  to  the 
non-classical,  as  an  accurate  picture  of  Greece,  its  annals, 
and  its  great  men. 

Gilbert’s  Modern  Atlas.  Part  I. 

Of  this  Atlas,  we  arc  hardly  yet  qualified  to  speak. 

It  is  uot  a very  cheap  work  ; bat  it  is  a handsome,  and 
may  turn  out  a good  one.  The  first  part  contains  a neat 
coloured  map  of  the  globe.  The  descriptive  letieipre* 
is  by  H.  luce,  M.  A.  It  is  clearly  arranged,  in  short 
sections.  The  size  of  the  Atlas  is  unexceptionable ; it  is 
a super-royal  quarto ; not  so  large  as  to  be  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  on  a table,  nor  yet  so  small  as  to  tease  tlx 
student  with  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  traced. 

The  New  Year’s  Party.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ayeling.. 

A story  of  a domestic  and  religious  character,  very 
neatly  printed,  and  done  up  in  a small  tome,  and  orna- 
mented with  engravings. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Traveller.  By  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq. 

A third  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  a vo- 
lume of  agreeable  gossip,  gathered  during  tours,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interesting psrti 
of  the  Continent. 

The  Life  and  Services  of  Nelson. 

This  is  Vol.  I.  of  a handsome  reprint  of  Clarke  and 
Macarthur’s  Life ; issued  by  Fisher  and  Son ; and  embel- 
lished  by  numerous  portraits  of  distinguished  naval  officers. 

The  Poultry.  Yard.  By  Peter  Boswell  Greenlaw. 

A useful  treatise  this,  we  presume,  as  the  writer  has 
shewn  the  utmost  deference  and  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  the  great  authorities  of  the  poultry-yard — Mowbray, 
Dickson,  Cobbett,  Remaur,  &c.  Itc.  It  is  also  very 
amusing  reading. 

The  Ball  we  Live  on.  By  the  Author  of  a 
Teacher’s  Talcs. 

A delightful  little  book  this  for  young  persons,  com- 
bining geography  and  the  knowledge  derived  from  books 
of  travels,  with  the  interest  and  amusement  which  is  sure 
to  fix  such  information  in  the  memory. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament  wasopened,  on  the  16thof  January,  by  the 
Queen  in  person.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  announced 
her  Majesty's  intended  marriage,  and  expressed  confi- 
dence that  a provision  would  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  au  establishment  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the 
Prince  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  It  then  referred, 
in  vague  terms,  to  the  affairs  of  Spain ; the  Levant; 
Persia  ; the  quarrel  with  China ; the  success  of  the  Mili- 
tary Expeditiou  in  India,  to  the  West  of  the  Indus  ; the 
affairs  of  Canada  ; the  State  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
in  Ireland;  and  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  in  England,  in  relation  to  tho 
Church.  The  reduction  of  the  Postage,  and  the  existing 
commercial  embarrassments,  were  then  shortly  noticed  ; 
and  the  speech  closed  with  an  allnsion  to  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
omission  of  the  declaration  that  the  intended  husband  of 
the  Queen  was  a Protestant,  led,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, to  complaints  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
in  the  one  House,  and  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  tiie  other, 
in  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
joined.  Lord  Winchelsea  indulged  in  his  annual  tirade 
against  O’Connell,  with  more  than  his  usual  violence. 
Lord  Brougham  went  at  great  length  into  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country,  and  recommended  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws  and  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 
to  put  down  Chartism  in  Britain,  and  the  payment 
of  the  Catholic  priests  for  tranquillizing  Ireland.  Lord 
Stanhope  proposed  his  cure  for  all  evils,  to  be  the  Repeal 
of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  “An  Action  on  the  Currency,” 
that  is,  a flood  of  paper  money.  The  case  of  Stockdalc  occu- 
pied the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  se- 
cond night  of  its  sitting.  Stockdale  was  called  in  and  ex- 
amined ; and,  after  a long  debate,  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion,  ‘ that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a high  contempt  and 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,’  was  carried  by  240 
to  100  ; and  it  was  subsequently  resolved,  that  he  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Scrgeant-at-Arms,  by  a ma- 
jority of  239  to  136.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be, 
that,  in  this  dispute,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  House 
will  be  worsted  by  the  courts  of  law. 

ENGLAND. 

Corn-Laws  and  Chartism. — We  regret  to  find 
that  tho  Chartists  are,  iu  many  places,  both  in  Scotland 
and  Euglaud,  still  opposing  the  Repeal  of  the' Corn- 
Laws  ; and,  as  the  lauded  interest  is  too  powerful  for 
the  middle  class,  the  provision-monopoly  may  he  consider- 
ed secure  for  the  present.  Whether  the  Chartists  are  ad- 
vancing their  chance  of  obtaining  the  Extension  of  the 
Suffrage  by  their  conduct  on  the  Corn-Law  question,  may 
well  be  doubted.  To  pretend,  as  is  still  dune,  that  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com- Laws  would  rcduc4Mvogee,-can  impose 
on  no  one  who  has  £iihsr  reflected  on  the  subject,  or  at- 
tended to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  during 
which,  wages,  so  far  from  riling  with  the  price  of  corn, 
have,  in  most  place?,  been  steadily  declining.  That  the 
Tories  are  at  the  bottom  of  thik  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Chartists,  we  do  not  believe  ;buf  certainly  it  is,  for 
the  present,  a very  effectual  tneaus-of  embarrassing  the 
Corn-Law  Repealers. 

War  with  China. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
that  this  country  ought  not  to  engage  in  a little  war: 
but  we  are  about  to  engage  in  a war  which  is  not  only 
exceedingly  little,  but  which  it,  moreover,  exceedingly 
unjust,  and  its  littleness  is  aggravated  by  the  peculiar 
period  at  which  it  arises.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the 
origin  of  this  quarrel.  Opium  has  been,  for  centuries,  a 
contraband  article  for  importation  into  China ; and, 
although  it  may  haTe  been,  for  a long  period,  smuggled 
into  the  country  in  small  quantities,  the  trade  in  this 
article  was  very  inconsiderable  till  of  late  years.  About 


thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  trade  began  to  Increase. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  im- 
port of  opium  into  China  did  not  exceed  2,609  chests,  of 
about  160  pounds  each  ; iu  1822,  the  import  was  4,628 
chests;  in  1831,  20,000  chests;  in  1836,26,018  chests. 
The  Government  of  China  ltas  issued  edict  upon  edict 
against  the  importation  of  this  drug,  but  without  effect. 
In  deference  to  this  prohibition,  the  East  India  Company 
never  embarked  in  the  trade,  which  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  in 
those  of  British  merchants.  Neither  have  the  Hong 
or  security  merchants  engaged  in  it.  The  opium  is 
kept  on  board  receiving  ships,  lying  at  a short  distance 
fioin  the  coast ; and  the  price  being  paid,  generally  iu 
silver,  and  always  before  hand,  au  order  is  given  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium.  The  smugglers  come  alongside 
of  the  vessels  during  the  night  to  receive  it,  and  they  con- 
trive to  laud  it,  “ putting,”  as  Mr  M’Cuiloch  says,  “ the 
naval  force,  the  custom-house  establishment,  and  police 
of  the  empire,  at  defiance.”  The  Chinese  Government, 
at  length  resolved  to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  this  smuggling  trade;  the  more  especially  as  the 
increasing  consumption  of  opium  was  producing  the 
most  injurious  effects  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  they  did  precisely 
what  we  ourselves,  and  every  other  nation  in  Europe, 
does  every  day,  in  the  same  circumstances : they  seized 
and  confiscated  the  contraband  article ; and,  of  course, 
refused  to  make  any  compensation  for  au  act  they  had 
the  most  undoubted  right  to  make.  Indeed,  the  smug, 
glcrs  never  thought  of  asking  compensation  from  the 
Cltinese  Government  till  the  British  Government  refused 
to  honour  their  drafts  for  the  price  of  the  opium  seized. 
This  perfectly  justifiable  act  of  the  Chinese  we  have 
laid  hold  of  as  a cause  of  quarrel ; and  it  was  aggravated 
by  a circumstance  which  shortly  afterwards  occurred. 
A party  of  sailors,  landed  from  an  English  vessel,  had  a 
squabble  with  the  inhabitants  of  a village,  killed  one  of 
them  outright,  and  maltreated  many  others.  The  Chinese 
authorities  demanded  that  the  sailor  should  be  delivered 
up.  Mr  Elliot,  the  British  superintendent,  refused  the 
demand,  ou  the  ground  that  the  Chinese  would  punish 
him,  not  more  severely  than  they  would  have  punished 
a Chinese  under  such  circumstances,  but  more  severely 
than  we  would  have  punished  a British  subject  for  a like 
offence.  Now,  we  must  demur  to  this  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law.  Were  a Chinese  subject  to  commit  a 
crime  in  this  country,  would  our  judges  ever  think  of 
setting  about  au  inquiry  as  to  what  would  bave  been  the 
punishment  in  China,  and  award  that  to  the  culprit, 
instead  of  punishing  him  according  to  our  own  law  ? 
Assuredly  not ; and  how  does  the  case  of  the  English 
sailor  committing  a crime  in  China  differ  from  the  case 
we  have  put  ? People  who  go  to  foreign  countries,  at 
peace  with  us,  are  protected  by  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  they  may  commit  in  the  foreign  country  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  country,  on  the  other.  He  wiio 
objects  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  should  keep  him- 
self out  of  their  reach,  by  staying  at  home. 

The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel,  however,  is,  that  the 
Chinese  insist  upon  putting  down  a contraband  trade, 
which  every  British  subject  in  China  knew  was  contra- 
band, as  much  as  a French  merchant,  resident  in  this 
country,  knows,  that  if  he  import  brandy  from  France, 
without  paying  the  duty,  it  is  contraband,  and  that  it 
will  be  seized,  to  a certainty,  by  our  Government,  if  they 
can  find  it  out.  What  would  be  thought  if  the  French- 
man insisted  on  compensation  for  the  seizure  from  our 
Government,  and  if  the  French  nntion,  ou  our  refusal, 
sent  a fleet  into  the  Thames  and  declared  war  in  con- 
sequence? There  have  been  many  frivolous  pretexts  got 
up  for  war  by  the  people  who  stay  at  hoitie  and  profit  by 
the  expenditure  it  occasions,  and  who  take  good  care  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  all  possible  risk  of  incurring  any 
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of  the  hardships  or  dangers  of  war ; but  not  one  10  un- 
justifiable as  the  present. 

What  increases  the  contemptible  nature  of  this  war  is, 
that  we  have,  at  this  moment,  the  means  of  getting  into  a 
“ great"  wnr,  according  to  the  great  Duke's  advice,  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds.  The  Yorkshire  manu- 
facturers, or  their  consignees,  have  been  cheating  the 
United  States  of  their  customs,  by  putting  coarser  woollen 
cloths  on  the  outside  of  the  bales  of  woollens  intended 
for  the  American  market,  than  the  cloths  contained 
within  them  ; whereby  they  are  passed  at  the  American 
custom-houses  for  a lower  duty  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  this  fraud  has  been  carried  on 
a long  time,  and  latterly,  at  least,  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  On  finding  it  out,  however,  the  American 
Government  did  precisely  what  the  Chinese  have  done. 
The  whole  woollens  were  seized  and  confiscated  ; and  no 
one  has  ever  once  imagined  that  the  smugglers  ought  to 
get  compensation,  either  from  the  American  Government 
or  the  British.  We  deptccate  war  in  all  its  shapes ; and 
we  suspect  that,  if  those  who,  upon  every  trivial  occasion, 
call  out  for  it,  were  to  be  put  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
fewer  wars  would  take  place  among  mankind.  Hut  if 
we  arc  to  have  a little  war  with  the  Chinese  ; if  we  are 
to  compel  them,  by  fire,  murder,  and  devastation,  to  buy 
our  opiuui,  and  thereby  demoralize  :ind  poison  their  own 
people  ; we  ought  also  to  have  a great  war  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  try  to  compel  them  to  take  our 
woollen  goods  at  a lower  rate  of  duty  than  they  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  exact.  Nothing  can,  in  truth,  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  engage  in  a war, — and  it  is  nlway  (im- 
possible to  see,  in  the  present  state  of  politics,  what  may  be 
the  end,  or  who  may  be  the  pnrtius  who  may  soon  be  impli- 
cated,— merely  thateight  or  ten  British  merchants  may  be  en- 
abled to  make  money  by  poisoning  the  Chinese.  Indeed, 
we  have  some  doubt  if  the  suppression  of  the  trade  would 
not  be  more  advantageous  to  us  than  the  Chinese.  It  is 
surely  a great  piece  of  folly  to  pay  four  or  fire  millions  a- 
year  for  dried  leaves,  when  it  is  not  improbable  an  equally 
agreeable  decoction  as  that  made  from  them  might  be 
manufactured  from  our  native  plants. 

Local  Legislatures. — We  are  mistaken,  it  seems, 
in  supposing  we  were  the  first  to  propose  this  remedy  for 
the  evils  attending  the  present  management  of  Parliament- 
ary busiuess.  We  are  told  that  Mr  David  Prentice,  of  the 
Glasgow  Chronicle,  agitated  the  subject  in  that  paper  for 
twenty  years.  However  that  may  be,  we  never  saw  tho 
proposal  there  or  elsewhere ; but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
who  first  made  it,  and  we  hope  the  periodical  press  will 
give  us  their  assistance  in  enforcing  it  on  public  attention. 
Self-government  is  the  foundation  of  political  liberty ; 
whereas  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one  hand,  or 
in  one  place,  is  the  first  step  to  despotism.  As  we  former- 
ly explained,  the  rapid  growth  of  despotism  in  this 
country  is  sufficiently  apparent ; and  on  this  ground,  as 
w ell  as  on  those  we  have  repeatedly  enumerated,  Local 
Legislatures  arc  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  above  was  in  types,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  attention  of  the  periodical  press,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  has  been  awakened  to  the  inconvenience  of  legis- 
lation for  local  matters  being  carried  on  in  London. 
We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made,  of  a commission  to  sit  in  Edinburgh  to 
take  the  evidence  of  witnesses  to  be  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  same  persons  who  bear  and  see  the  witnesses 
examined  should  also  decide  on  the  evidence.  Proofs  by 
commission  were  found  intolerable  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  led  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment,  of  substitution  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Of  the  general  appreciation 
of  this  mode  of  trial  by  the  practitioners  and  public,  we 
have  had  additional  proof  since  our  last  number.  Of 
thirteen  cases,  set  down  for  trial  at  the  Christmas  recess, 
only  three  hare  been  tried : alt  the  rest  have  been  com- 
promised or  delayed.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  proof  by  commission  is,  should  attend  one  of  those 
takeu  in  the  Sheriff  Courts.  If  the  establishment  of 
Local  Legislatures  be  consideied  too  bold  a step  to  be 
taken  all  at  once,  what  is  there  to  prevent  committees  of 
Parliament  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen, 


as  well  as  in  Loudon  ? If  they  sat  during  the  vacation, 
their  sittings  would  not  interfere  with  their  more  im- 
portant  public  duties ; and,  if  they  were  paid  for  their 
attendance,  probably  a sufficient  number  of  members 
could  be  found  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

The  Pexny  Postage  has  at  last  been  obtained,  and 
much  sooner,  we  confess,  than  we  expected.  But,  for 
what  reason  we  have  never  seen  explained,  the  prepay- 
ment has  not  been  made  compulsory.  We  hope  it  will 
yet  be  done,  and  that  it  is  only  delayed  till  the  stsmpiare 
ready.  If  not  enforced  by  law,  it  may  at  least  practically 
be  enforced,  by  the  public  refusing  to  receive  all  unpaid 
letters  ; and  were  two  or  three  of  the  leading  public  bodies 
to  meet  and  pass  resolutions,  not,  on  any  account,  to 
receive  an  unpaid  letter,  prepayment  would  become  uni- 
versal ; whereas,  at  present,  nearly  one  third  of  them  are 
unpaid.  As  most  people  write  as  many  letters  as  they 
receive,  the  prepayment  would  be  a saving  to  the  public, 
as  prepaid  letters  cost  only  one  half  of  those  posted  un- 
paid ; while  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  made  up  by  saving  on  the  keeping  of  money 
accounts  in  the  Post  Office.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  anticipations  of  the  advocates  of  the  Penny  Post  are 
likely  to  be  realized ; for,  while  correspondence  has 
already  been  increased  fourfold,  the  Post  Offices  bare 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  their  business, 

Were  prepayment  made  compulsory,  and  the  stamps  in 
opeiation,  still  greater  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  the 
officials.  The  reduction  of  the  weight  allowed  to  be 
carried  by  the  Local  Penny  Post,  from  four  ounces  to  half 
an  ounce,  has  been  complained  of.  An  ordinary  proof 
sheet  weighs  more  than  half  an  ounce,  without  an  en- 
velope, and  an  account  of  any  length  cannot  be  deepened  ' 
for  a tingle  rate.  Could  the  weight  carried  by  the  l-ocal 
Penuy  Posta  be  increased  to  one  ounce,  it  would  be  found 
a great  convenience  by  the  public.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  stamps  will  soon  be  ready,  as  the  prepayment 
is  at  present,  in  all  cases,  troublesome,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  practicable. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  gazettes,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  bankruptcies ; and  the  numbers, 
instead  of  decreasing,  continue  to  augment.  In  the 
week  ending  l4tb  January,  fourteen  sequestrations  were 
announced  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette:  a number  unpre- 
cedented, in  an  equal  period,  since  1825-2G.  Of  late,  tt 
Manchester  the  market  has  been  firmer ; and  as  money 
seems,  of  late,  to  have  becomo  more  plentiful  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  rate  of  discount  has  been  much 
diminished,  it  is  hoped  that  the  distresses  in  the  manu- 
facturing  districts  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  distress,  hotvever,  of  the  operatives  is  most 
severe.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  example,  a great  propoition 
of  the  stocking-weavers  are  unemployed.  Those  who 
are  employed,  only  earn  5s.  a-week  : out  of  which  2a  3d- 
must  be  deducted  for  frame-rent,  and  other  unavoidable 
expenses ; leaving  under  fid.  a -day  for  the  support  of  a 
man,  and,  in  some  instances,  a wife  and  family.  1" 
many  others  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  operatirw 
are  not  better  off! 

AGRICULTURE. 

F iom  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  late  crop  in  Scotlsnd 
as  well  as  England,  It  is  likely  to  turn  out  deficient;  sod 
piices  of  grain  are  steadily,  though  slowly,  rising.  The 
wet  weather,  which  has  continued,  with  only  the  inter- 
ruption of  a day  or  two,  for  some  weeks  past,  has  almost 
entirely  put  a stop  to  the  sowing  of  wheat ; and  the  only 
field-labour  that  is  going  on  steadily  is  draining.  It 
starvation,  therefore,  be  essential  to  obtaining  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Franchise,  and  the  other  points  of  the  charter, 
we  are  likely  to  be  enfranchised  in  the  course  of  another 
year.  If,  however,  the  working-classes  obtain  no  more 
advantage  from  obtaining  the  right  of  voting,  than  the 
middle  claaa  haa  done  from  the  Reform  Bill,  we  su»- 
pcct  that  it  will  be  found  a very  inadequate  remedy  for 
their  grievances. 
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EPITHALAM1UM  ON  TI1E  MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

BY  THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER. 


Queen  of  our  hearts ! true  marriage 
Is  made  of  solid  bread. 

Want’s  many-childed  pestilence 

That  curseth  board  and  bed— 

That  ghostly  league  of  Wo  with  Crime, 

To  which  starved  men  are  driven — 
Though  marriage  called,  by  law-made  saints, 
Hath  other  names  in  heaven. 

Lady  ! may  all  the  blessings 
Which  thou  wouldst  give  to  all 
Who  call  thee  Queen,  or  God  their  Lord, 

On  thee,  thrice  blessed,  fall ! 

If  thou  wouldst  will  that  every  pair 
Should  live  in  love  for  ever, 

May  He  return  thee  good  for  good, 

And  Love  desert  thee  never  ! 

But  Want  and  Crime,  Victoria, 
Law-wedded  in  this  land, 

Are  curses,  million-multiplied, 

That  frown  on  every  hand  : 

And  thou  wilt  wake,  with  him  thou  lov’st, 
Prom  short  and  troubled  slumbers, 

Jf  law  of  thine  deal  lessening  loaves 
To  Famine’s  doubling  numbers. 

Where’er  they  are,  thy  kinglinga 
Sow  baseness,  cant,  and  pride  ; 

The  name  of  their  feudality. 

By  wretched  men  is  sighed. 

At  home,  abroad,  the  millions  groan, 

The  hopeless  thousands  perish  ; 

And  hatred  of  their  race  accursed, 

Gaunt  orphan  victims  cherish. 

Then  be  a Man,  Victoria, 

If  thou  wouldst  reign  a Queen ! 

Wise  must  thou  be,  and  brave,  and  all 
That  Honour’s  best  nave  been, 

If  thou  wouldst  tame  the  Feudal  Beast, 
Whose  Hydra-headed  howling 
Appalls  the  demons  whom  he  serves, 

And  Ruin,  o’er  him  scowling. 

JfO.  lxxy. — vol,  vn. 


Remember  Austria's  daughter ! 

And,  lest  thy  true  heart  fail. 

Ask — What  were  they  for  whom  she  died, 
When  banded  Kings  turned  pale  ? 
Around  her,  throne  and  altar  fell. 

In  thousand  fragments  shivered ; 

Because  she  hearkened’ unto  men 
Who  would  not  be  delivered  ! 

Beautiful  as  the  cistus, 

That  o’er  the  ouzle’s  nest 
Stoops,  when  the  moorland  clouds  lie  down 
On  Evening’s  lap  to  rest, 

Art  thou,  my  Queen  ! — the  morning  dews. 
Upon  the  orchard  blossom, 

Are  not  more  pure  than  is  the  heart 
Within  thy  royal  bosom. 

But  can  the  Queen  be  happy, 

If  millions  round  her  weep  ? 

While  Albion's  men  heave  hopeless  sighs, 

Can  “ Hope's  Victoria’’  sleep 
In  Love’s  elysium  ? No  ! for  thou. 

On  bliss.bathed  roses  sleeping, 

Wouldst  wake  to  grieve  with  starving  Toil, 
And  Worth  in  dungeons  weeping. 

The  woodbine’s  clustered  beauty, 

That  hides  the  youngling  thrush, 

And  weds  the  wild  hedge-rose,  when  morn 
Shakes  dews  from  tree  and  bush. 

All  trembling,  like  the  skylark’s  wing, 

Would  dread  his  voice  of  gladness, 

And  hate  the  marriages  of  spring. 

If  they  were  dowered  with  sadness. 

Behold  that  silent  captive, 

Apprenticed  to  the  tomb  ! 

His  heart-worn  featuies!  glimmering  through 
The  dull,  damp,  prison  gloom! 

Roden  ? or  Bradshaw,  is  he  called  ? 

Shaw?  Oastler?  Greg?  O'Connor? 

No  ! W’hat  his  crime  ? Say,  hath  he  sold 
His  memory  to  dishonour  ? 
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Hath  he  traduced  a nation. 

Because  three  hundred  years 
Have  seen  her  trampled  People  drink 
Subjection’s  bitter  tears  ? 

All  other  sham*  hath  be  eclipsed— 
Barbarian,  Greek,  and  Roman  ; 
Blaspheming  all  blest  names  in  one, 

The  sacred  name  of  Woman  ? 

Hath  he  betrayed  the  People 
Unto  the  People’s  foes  ? 

Mean  triumphs  given  to  paltriest  men. 
Whose  gods  are  bonds  and  blows  ? 
Deceived  the  poor,  the  ever-wrong’d  ? 

And,  factious,  noisy,  froward. 
Urged  them  to  unpartaken  death — 

A cruel,  skulking  coward  ? 

No  ! He  whose  spirit  dieth 
Beneath  that  dungeon’s  pall, 
Proclaimed  “ That  all  men  brethren  are. 
For  God  is  sire  of  all !” 


Oh,  Lady,  if  thy  heart  were  stone. 
This  tale  of  tears  would  move  it ! 
The  man  thou  see’st  is — guileless,  brave, 
Kind,  child-like  William  Lovett ! 

And  names  of  crimeless  sorrow 
Are  whispered  ; yea,  and  heard, 
When  wide-wing’d  trouble  hover*  o’er 
Doom’d  empires,  like  a bird  ; 

Till,  wildly,  old  subverted  states, 

While  tears  of  blood  are  gushing, 
Create  the  force  that  crusheth  power, 
Like  upturned  oceans  rushing ! 

At  voluntary  tumult 
Misrule  may  smile  or  frown  ; 

Not  mobs  that  will,  but  mobs  that  mutt, 
Bring  throned  Oppression  down  ! 
And  wise  are  they,  who  timely  hear 
The  gentle  voice  which  pleadetb, 
That  self-endangered  Pride  would  grant 
The  safeguards  it  most  needeth  ! 
ShfJfieU,  9lh  Feb.  1840. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  VETO  QUESTION* 


Thk  conflict  which  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  raging  within  the  arena  bf  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  is  one  which,  arising  out  of  discus- 
sions purely  conventional,  does  not  attract  the 
attention  of  strangers  until  the  accumulated 
fervour  of  the  combatants  lias  forced  it  upon 
general  notice,  in  a form  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  original  elements  of  the  strife. 
At  the  present  moment,  our  neighbours  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with,  perhaps,  a few  of  the 
less  interested  or  less  observant  among  ourselves, 
can  distinguish  little  in  the  general  hubbub  but 
a confused  discharge  of  outlandish  missiles, 
going  by  the  hard  names  of  Vetoes,  Calls,  Dis- 
sents, Declarators,  Suspensions,  Interdicts,  Tak- 
ings on  Trial,  &c. ; while  the  combatants  appear 
under  the  disguises  of  Probationers,  Presentees, 
Lords  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  First  and  Second 
Divisions,  Outer  and  Inner  Houses,  Commis- 
sions, Presbyteries,  Moderators,  and  Messengers- 
at-Arms.  Intending, — as  a party  not  interested 
in  the  discussion,  further  than  as  it  is  a passage 
in  history, — to  state  our  opinion,  of  the  merits 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  actuating  motives 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  think  it  right  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  a brief  narrative  of  the 
whole  transaction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unini- 
tiated. 

Patronage,  or  the  right  to  present  a qualified 
person  to  a benefice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  existed  as  an  article  of  property,  generally, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a feudal  right.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  it  has  been  at  the  unlimited  disposal 
of  the  proprietor.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 


that  the  existing  patrons  are  the  representatives 
of  the  founders  of  the  respective  benefices.  The 
Crown  holds  many  patronages,  which,  before 
the  Reformation,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
the  prelates,  and  the  monastic  establishments. 
In  the  oscillations  between  Presbytery  and  Epis- 
copacy, which  followed  the  Reformation,  the 
right  of  patronage  underwent  some  temporary 
vicissitudes : but  no  measure  of  importance  in 
relation  to  the  present  subject  took  place  until 
the  year  1649.  An.  act  was  then  passed,  which, 
describing  patronage  as  “ an  evil  and  a bondage, 
under  which  the  Lord’s  people  and  ministers  of 
this  land  have  long  groaned,’’  abolished  the  sys- 
tem thenceforth,  and  enacted  that  Presbyteries 
should  proceed  to  ordain  and  collate,  “ on  the  suit 
and  calling,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  congrega- 
tion, on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  against  their 
will leaving  it  to  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
their  own  directions  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision.  At  the  Restoration,  this  Act  was  u re- 
scinded,” along  with  all  the  others  that  had  been 
passedsince  the  commencement  of  the  disputewith 
Charles  I.  Patronage  was  again  abolished  by  the 
Scottish  act  of  1690,  c.  23  ; and  as  the  nature  of 
this  enactment  has  been  much  founded  on  in  the 
course  of  the  present  dispute,  its  provisions  de- 
mand some  attention.  It  vested  the  presentation 
to  the  benefice  in  “the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  parish,  being  Protestants,  acting 
along  with  the  elders.  The  congregation  had 
the  right  of  dissent,  stating  their  reasons;  on  the 
validity  of  which  the  Presbytery  had  the  privi- 
lege of  deciding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patrons 
were  to  receive  compensation  from  the  heritors; 


* The  paper  on  this  subject,  in  our  last  number,  was,  as  we  stated  in  a note,  by  a Liberal  Churchman  ; who,  in  ex- 
pressing his  approval  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  present  movement,  as  a step  towards  the  concession  of  the  Right* 
of  the  Christian  People,"  spoke  his  own  sentiments,  and  not  out s.  Possibly  the  pursuit  of  the  shadow  may  ulti- 
mately awaken  a desire  tor  the  possession  of  the  substance ; but  it  is  assuredly  not  the  object  of  the  present  clerical 
agitators,  that  the  people  should,  in  reality,  obtain  the  choice  of  their  own  pastors.  Were  this  the  real  object  of  the 
agitation,  Voluntaries  as  we  are,  we  should  wish  it  heartily  God  speed. — Eu.  T.  M. 
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amounting,  in  each  case,  to  600  merks — about 
£33 : 6s.  sterling.  This  was,  in  short,  a compul- 
sory sale,  and  so  it  was  viewed  by  the  act  of  the 
10th  of  Queen  Anne,  which  restored  patronage  : 
the  right  of  presentation  was  reserved  to  those 
heritors  and  elders  who  had  paid  for  it ; and  in 
the  cases  in  which  this  wa9  done,  the  patronage 
is  still  administered  in  terms  of  the  much-talked- 
of  act  of  King  William.  Singularly  enough,  the 
privilege  was  so  little  coveted  by  the  heritors  and 
eldefs,  or  the  money  was  of  so  little  moment  to 
the  patrons,  that  the  bargain  was  only  fulfilled 
in  three  instances : in  most  cases,  we  presume, 
the  parties  by  a compromise  allowed  matters  to 
remain  as  they  were. 

Thero  is  little  doubt  that  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  was  dealt  out,  by  her  half  Jacobite  Ministry, 
as  a blow  to  Presbyterianism ; and  it  probably  bad 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  slumbering  enthusiasm 
for  something  like  popular  election.  The  fire  so 
rekindled,  smouldered  on  till  the  year  1733, 
when  Erskine  and  his  followers  attested  their 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  cause  they  had  adopt- 
ed, by  seceding  from  a Church  which  demanded, 
in  return  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
State,  an  homage  in  which  they  could  not  concur. 
After  the  Secession  was  completed,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  freed  of  its  hotter  spirits,  was  a respect- 
able body  for,  an  establishment,  and  innocent  in 
proportion  to  its  want  of  fervour.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  by-strokes  against  Episcopalians, 
Catholics,  and  philosophical  innovators,  it  was  as 
peaceful  as  it  is  possible  for  a church,  invested 
with  exclusive  privileges,  to  be.  The  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  possessed  any,  was  directed  to  the 
utilitarian  object  of  augmentations  of  stipend. 
With  a comprehensive  foresight  directed  towards 
war  prices  and  the  pressure  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it 
became  the  leading  object  of  their  ambition  to  get 
their  salaries  commuted  into  “ victual”  or  grain. 
u That  struggle  for  victual  on  the  part  of  mini- 
sters,” as  Sir  John  Connell  calls  it,  in  his  emi- 
nently dry  Treatise  on  Tithes,  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  crowned  with 
well-earned  success. 

The  country  clergy  of  the  day  troubled  them- 
selves not  with  State  affairs,  or  vexing  questions 
about  the  pedigrees  of  churches.  Enough  that 
they  had  the  stipend,  the  manse,  and  the  glebe. 
Next  to  these  things,  their  duties  to  their  pa- 
rishioners occupied  their  thoughts ; after  which, 
it  may  charitably  be  supposed  that  a discreet 
conviviality,  such  as  country  air  and  good  exercise 
would  season  them  to  accomplish  with  credit, 
came  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  The  public 
business  of  the  Church  was  generally  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  eminent  and  gifted  men  of  the 
profession ; of  whom  several  were  the  ornaments 
of  the  age.  These  men  had  studied  history  and 
philosophy,  and  knew  that  Church  establish- 
ments are  things  which,  if  stretched  too  far, 
would  crack ; and,  acting  on  their  knowledge, 
they  obtained  for  themselves  and  their  followers 
the  characteristic  name  of  Moderates.  Before 
we  tell  how  a different  rule  came  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Church,  let  us  first  explain  briefly  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  Church  judicatures,  in  which  the 
contest  has  been  proceeding. 

The  lowest  judicature  of  the  Kirk  is  the  ses- 
sion, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman  and  two 
or  more  elders.  These  latter  are  elected  by  the 
session  collectively,  when  a vacancy  occurs,  or 
it  is  considered  expedient  to  increase  the  num- 
ber. The  candidate  is  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  may  dissent : but,  as  the 
merits  of  their  objections  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  session,  the  election  is,  of  course, 
simply  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  or  rather  of  the 
clergyman.  The  next  grade  is  the  Presbytery; 
including  all  the  parochial  clergy  of  a certain 
district,  any  Professor  of  Divinity  there  may  be 
within  it,  and  a lay  elder  from  each  parish. 
Collegiate  charges  have  the  effect  of  generally 
giving  the  clerical  members  a majority  in  this 
court.  The  reader  will  keep  in  view  that  it  ia 
with  Presbyteries  that  the  ordination  and  admis- 
sion of  Presentees  lie;  and  that  they  have  thus  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Veto  war.  Next  come  we 
to  Synods,  which  are  simply  conglomerates  of  Pres- 
byteries, from  which  they  are  also  courts  of  appeal. 
The  mighty  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
court.  It  consists  of  clergymen  and  elders  from 
the  various  Presbyteries ; the  respective  numbers 
being  from  time  to  times,  adjusted  by  Acts  of  As- 
sembly. There  are  likewise  elders  chosen  by 
the  royal  burghs,  and  representatives  from  uni- 
versities, and  from  churches  in  India.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  400,  of  whom  about  170 
may  be  laymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  theGeneral  Assembly  is  at- 
tended  byaCommisBioner  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  trails  the  clergy  in  procession 
through  Edinburgh,  giveB  them  dinners,  and  sits 
over  them,  “ like  a 6tar  apart,”  while  they  are 
wrangling  and  storming  below.  The  relation  of 
this  dignitary  to  the  Assembly  is  one  of  the  most 
nicely  poised  balances  which  the  art  of  compro- 
mise ha9  hitherto  accomplished;  and,  like  all  such 
exquisitely  adjusted  instruments,  it  is  for  orna- 
ment, not  use,  being  likely  to  topple  down  on  the 
first  jerk  of  practical  application.  The  Commis- 
sioner opens  the  Assembly  by  reading  his  commis- 
sion. The  Moderator  politely  expresses  how  re- 
joiced all  the  members  are  to  receive  so  distin- 
guished a guest ; and  then  adds  a protest  that 
the  Assembly  meets,  not  as  convened  by  any 
earthly  head,  but  under  the  sanction  of  “ its  only 
head  and  ruler,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  This 
latter  statement  is  a stage  “ aside,"  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  Commissioner  hearing, 
and  which  it  would  be  quite  imprudent  in  him  to 
listen  to.  When  the  session  is  at  an  end,  the 
Commissioner  adjourns  the  Assembly  to  a cer- 
tain day,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign ; where- 
upon the  Moderator,  not  having  heard  one 
word  of  what  lie  has  said,  adjourns  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; by  a wonderful 
train  of  coincidences,  invariably  hitting  on  the 
very  same  day.  There  was  one  assembly — that 
of  1638,  lately  commemorated  at  public  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — which  remained 
sitting  after  a dissolution  under  pain  of  treason. 

N 2 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Presbyterians,  having  gained  the 
victory,  chafed  at  any  attempt  to  check  them  in 
the  career  of  reprisal,  a similar  scene  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  attempted,  but  was  checked  by  a 
» timely  concession,  as  to  the  oaths  to  government. 
Both  parties  were  naturally  a little  afraid  of 
each  other : but  if  the  wild  Churchmen  had  not 
accepted  the  compromise,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  firm  hand  of  the  Dutchman  would  have 
put  them  down,  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
done  forty  years  earlier.  The  question  of  the 
Assembly '8  Independence  of  the  State,  has  been 
latterly  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  prudent  arms  of 
those  who  led  the  Councils  of  the  Church : but 
it  is  a sort  of  babe  easily  wakened  ; and  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  wild  work  now 
going  on  will  rouse  it  into  fractious  activity. 
We  cannot  well  see,  indeed,  how  the  hot  spirits 
who  have  headed  the  career  of  the  independence 
party,  can,  consistently  with  the  principles  they 
avow,  continue  to  assent  to  so  eminently  childish 
a compromise  ; and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  see 
another  Church  assemblage  put  down  by  the 
law  as  easily  as  the  convocation  of  England  was 
by  George  I. ; but  whether  as  noiselessly,  may  be 
a matter  of  doubt. 

And  now  to  the  paasing  of  the  Veto  Act. 
This  was  a law  of  the  Assembly,  by  way  of  in- 
struction to  Presbyteries,  that  when  a licentiate 
is  presented  to  a vacancy  by  a patron,  if  a ma- 
jorityof  the  male  heads  of  families,  communicants 
in  the  parish,  object  to  him  as  their  pastor,  he 
shall  not  be  taken  on  trial  for  ordination  and 
induction.  The  act  declaring  this  principle  was 
passed  in  1834;  its  practical  operation  has  been  re- 
gulated by  an  annual  act.  Before  this  alteration. 
Presbyteries,  having  the  power  ofadmission  to  the 
benefice,  might  reject  the  presentee  if  they  found 
him  disqualified  ; and  it  was  competent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  to  plead  grounds  of  dis- 
qualification for  their  consideration.  The  plea 
of  the  Church  has  therefore  been,  that  as  they 
had  the  right  of  dictating  the  suitable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry,  it  was  quite  within  their 
province  to  decide  that  acceptability  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  families  in  communion 
with  the  Church  should  be  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite. To  let  strangers  understand  the  full 
merits  of  the  dispute,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
in  Scotland,  ordination  as  a clerk,  and  collation 
to  the  benefice,  are  acts  performed  on  the  same 
occasion — the  reception  of  the  licentiate's  pre- 
sentation. In  England,  the  priest  is  ordained  to 
the  holy  office,  independently  of  any  connexion 
with  a particular  charge.  The  Church  Govern- 
ment stamp  is  impressed  on  him,  and  he  is  then 
freely  set  up  for  sale  to  any  one  who  wants  the 
commodity.  The  inquisitorial  spirit  of  Presby- 
terianism has  managed  this  matter  better  for  its 
own  interest:  the  authorities  will  not  fully  certify 
the  man  till  they  know  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  to  do.  Nay,  it  is  a rule  of  the  Church, 
that  a clergyman  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
benefice  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the 
Presbytery  he  is  about  to  leave,  who  must  dis- 


cover that  his  change  of  residence  is  “ for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  permission  is  seldom  re- 
quested, unless  there  be  an  increase  of  stipend  ; 
and  that  is  always  sure  to  be  found  “ for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  regulation  is,  like  many  others 
connected  with  the  Church,  likely  to  continue 
the  longer  in  theory  that  it  is  not  attempted  to 
be  enforced  in  practice. 

The  Veto  Act  worked  to  perfection  so  long  as 
no  one  disputed  its  operation.  In  the  renowned 
case  of  the  presentation  to  Auchterarder,  how- 
ever, the  presentee  having  been  vetoed,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  Presbytery, brought  an  action  of  declar- 
ator in  the  Court  of  Session,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  his  presentation  was  valid  and  legal,  the  Pres- 
bytery were  bound  to  take  him  on  trials  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  if  they  found  him  properly  qua- 
lified, to  admit  him  to  the  charge.  The  Court 
took  the  simple  view  which  our  Courts  of  Lair, 
as  guardians  of  civil  rights,  must  take  in  alt 
questions  regarding  the  proceedings  of  privileged 
bodies,  be  they  military,  clerical,  or  corporate  : 
They  asked  whether  the  Church,  in  the  exercise 
ofits  privileges,  as  given  and  limited  by  law,  had 
attempted  to  interfere  with  private  rights ; and 
finding  that  it  had  interfered  with  the  right  of 
patronage,  (which,  whether  a good  right  or  a 
bad  one,  was  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament,) 
they  decided  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Presby- 
tery was  illegal.  Then  came  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords ; where  Lord  Brougham,  coming- 
to  the  same  conclusion,  gave  forth  his  reasons 
with  all  that  distinct  and  cloudless  logical  accur- 
acy which  in  him  is  so  singularly  blended  with 
a copious  and  rapid  eloquence.  “ It  does  so 
happen,”  he  remarked,  “ that  in  a case  which 
has  undergone  so  much  discussion  below — which 
has  given  rise  to  so  great  divisions  among  the 
Judges  below — which  has  been  argued  on  each 
side  at  such  length,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  both  in  Scotland  and  here — it  does  so 
happen  that  I have  been,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, seeking  for  difficulties,  and  found  them 
not."  The  Assembly  met  about  two  months 
after  this  decision,  in  1839,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  submit,  steer  a middle 
course,  or  resist.  The  last  proposition  was  car- 
ried. It  was  argued,  that  the  Church,  having 
taken  the  litigation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vir- 
tually acknowledged  its  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  was  sneered  at  most  emphatically. 
The  clergy  maintained  that  they  only  wanted  a 
decision  in  their  own  favour : they  did  not  by 
any  means  promise  to  submit  to  an  adverse  judg- 
ment ; and  very  consistently  was  it  so  maintain- 
ed on  Church  principles,  which  are  to  take  all 
that  is  given  or  can  be  got,  but  to  concede  nothing. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  discharging  her 
blank  blunderbusses,  the  Court  of  Session  com- 
menced a scattered  fire  of  tr  interdicts,”  not  so 
sonorous,  but  much  more  deadly  in  their  effect. 
An  interdict  is  somewhat  like  an  injunction  in 
England — an  order  by  a Civil  Court,  prohibiting 
individuals  from  doing  some  particular  act,  under 
pain  of  punishment  for  contempt  if  they  disobey. 
In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Lethendy,  the  Free- 
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bytery  of  Dunkeld  were  “ interdicted,”  at  the 
instance  of  a vetoed  presentee,  from  taking  a 
second  presentee  on  trials.  They  disobeyed  the 
interdict,  and  were  brought  before  the  bar  of 
the  Court  accordingly.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion as  to  what  Bhould  be  done  with  the  reverend 
gentlemen ; for  the  Court  felt  some  compunction 
about  committing  them  forthwith  to  prison — the 
usual  practice  on  such  occasions.  It  was  settled 
that,  as  this  was  the  first  offence  of  the  kind, 
the  Lord  President  should  dismiss  them  with  a 
solemn  reprimand,  and  a warning  that  whoever 
committed  a similar  act  should  be  punished. 

The  next  interdict,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Daviot,  in  Inverness-shire,  was  of  a very  sweep- 
ing nature.  A majority  of  the  heads  of  families 
in  communion  (amounting  to  seven)  were  pro- 
hibited from  vetoing.  Here  the  question  natu- 
rally occurs.  Would  the  Court  have  prohibited 
the  members  of  a Voluntary  congregation  from 
merely  meeting  to  express  their  dissent  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  ? No,  indeed.  The  reason  of 
the  prohibition,  in  the  instance  in  question,  was, 
that  the  dissent,  if  of  a particular  kind — that 
is,  if  accompanied  with  a valid  reason — had  a 
certain  legal  effect,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as 
ratified  by  the  law  of  the  land ; therefore  the 
Court  prohibited  the  dissent  from  being  vitiated 
by  being  tendered  in  any  other  than  the  valid 
and  legal  manner.  Thus  is  an  Established 
Church  bound  over,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  rules 
which  the  State  shall  lay  down  for  it. 

The  case  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
comes  next.  A presentation  had  been  given  to 
the  parish  of  Marnoch,  and  the  presentee  was 
vetoed.  This  was  just  before  the  decision  in 
the  Auchterarder  Case.  The  Presbytery  had 
already,  as  will  be  seen,  given  a negative  effect 
to  the  veto  : but,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  a majority  of  their  number  wished  to 
obey  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  it.  On  this  point, 
the  question  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1838  ; 
by  which  the  Presbytery  was  imperatively  com- 
manded to  put  the  Veto  Act  in  force.  The  patron, 
in  the  meantime,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
first  presentee  was  virtually  rejected,  presented 
another  licentiate.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  former  to  look  after  his  interest;  and  he  did 
so,  bv  getting  the  Court  of  Session  to  interdict 
the  Presbytery  from  inducting  any  other  person. 
Having  thus  stopped  the  mouth  of  his  adver- 
sary, he  proceeded  to  state  hi9  own  case,  by  rais- 
ing an  action  of  declarator  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ; and  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  suspend 
proceedings  till  the  question  should  be  decided. 
This  resolution  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
8ynod  and  the  Assembly.  The  case  was  left  over 
by  the  Assembly  to  its  “ Commission,”  of  which 
anon  ; and  the  first  deliverance  of  that  body  is 
before  us,  but,  as  we  do  not  understand  it,  we 
cannot  give  its  substance. 

In  June,  1839,  the  vetoed  presentee  obtained 
a decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  finding  the 
Presbytery  bound  to  take  him  on  trials,  and,  if 
he  were  found  qualified,  to  admit  him  as  minis- 
ter. After  some  little  finessing — for  the  Mode- 


rator, being  a vetoist,  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  proceedings — the  Presbytery  at  last 
held  a meeting,  at  which  they  resolved,  by  a ma- 
jority, that  they  should  take  the  presentee  on 
trials.  This  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Commission,  in  terms  of  a direction  by  the  As- 
sembly to  report  any  change  of  circumstances  to 
that  body. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  act  which,  if  it  can- 
not be  in  one  way  or  other  backed  out  of  by  the 
Church,  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  breaking  up. 
The  Commission  met  immediately  after  this  act 
of  contumacy.  The  Independency  clergy  flocked 
in  hot  and  fierce  : those  on  the  opposite  side,  not 
having  the  interest  of  vengeance  to  urge  them, 
were  not  so  eager.  There  was  one  of  those  over- 
whelming majorities  which  drive  such  bodies  out 
of  their  senses.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  it  is  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  report  of  a speech  delivered  to 
it  by  Dr  Bryce,  who  moved  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie,  in  giving  effect  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  proposal  was 
met  with  “ loud  laughter."  A recommendation 
to  obey  the  law  appeared  in  so  overwhelmingly 
ludicrous  a point  of  view  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
men, that  they  could  not  restrain  their  mirth. 
Of  course,  the  most  violent  resolutions  that  could 
be  proposed  were  adopted.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Presbytery  were  declared  “ deliberate  contu- 
macy of  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  this  Commission,  and  a gross  malversation 
in  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  ;”  and  were 
finally  annulled.  The  members  of  Presbytery 
who  had  agreed  to  them  were  suspended  from 
their  ministerial  functions,  and  other  clergymen 
were  appointed  to  perform  their  duties.  The 
effect  of  all  this  was,  to  turn  the  popular  feeling 
in  a very  different  direction  to  what  was  wished. 
The  congregations  of  the  seven  suspended  cler- 
gymen held  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions  to 
stand  by  their  pastors.  The  Church  demanded 
“ Clerical  subordination.”  The  inhabitants  of 
Strathbogie  called  for  relief  from  clerical  despot- 
ism. This  incident  was  truly  much  against  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  appearances  went. 
She  wished  to  assume  the  sackcloth  of  the  op- 
pressed,— she  marched  forth  in  the  harness  of  the 
persecutor.  But  there  were  more  effectual  means 
at  hand  than  public  meetings.  The  sentence  of 
the  Commission  had  to  be  executed  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  suspended  clergymen,  by  certain 
ministers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  seven 
applied  for  and  obtained,  from  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, an  interdict,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  in- 
truding on  their  churches  for  any  6uch  purpose. 
The  High  Churchmen  appointed  to  perform  the 
message  of  wrath,  had  thus  to  act  a scene  on  the 
voluntary  system,  by  preaching  in  dissenting 
chapels,  in  taverns,  or  on  the  wayside. 

On  the  29th  of  January  last,  occurred  another 
scene,  bringing  us  a step  nearer  to  the  plot.  The 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  met  to 
transact  business  ; suspended  and  unsuspended  : 
the  former  constituting  a majority  of  seven  to 
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four.  The  first  policy  of  the  letter  was,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  former ; they 
were  suspended  clergymen,  and,  therefore,  not 
clergymen  at  all.  A majority  can  generally  carry 
on  the  farce  of  overlooking  a minority  : but  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a minority  to  do  so  by  a majo- 
rity, and  so  it  was  fouud  in  this  instance.  The 
four  had  some  advantage  at  the  first  onset,  by 
having  the  Moderator  on  their  side,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  seven  were  anything. 
The  majority,  however,  soon  settled  that  point, 
by  deposing  the  Moderator  and  choosing  a new 
one.  The  two  bodies  then  separated,  each  con- 
tent to  be  “the  Presbytery"  on  its  own  principles. 
The  Presbytery  of  seven,  proceeded  to  take  the 
presentee  on  his  trials.  The  four  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  a coup  de  main  by  electing  their 
representatives  for  the  next  General  Assembly. 
They  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble ; 
for,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  do  so  for  more  than  a month 
later.  Before  separating,  they  issued  handbills, 
warning  the  parishioners  of  the  seven  not  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the 
rites  of  marriage,  nor  baptism  for  their  children, 
from  their  pastors,  as  the  ceremonies  would  be 
void  and  null  ; “ a proceeding,"  says  the  Tory 
paper  (The  Aberdeen  Constitutional ) in  which 
we  find  the  report  of  the  affair,  “ unparalleled, 
we  believe,  in  any  Christian  country,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  find  a precedent  in  the  papal  interdicts 
of  the  middle  ages." 

To  zealous  and  conscientious  supporters  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  not  too  much  in- 
fatuated by  partisanship,  to  see  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  these  incidents,  the  prospects  of  their 
favourite  establishment  must  assume  the  most 
gloomy  and  disastrous  hue.  To  the  friends  of 
Voluntary  Church  principles,  the  whole  tissue  of 
events  is  merely  a phase  of  the  natural  workings 
of  an  Established  Church,  leading  to  this  satis- 
factory conclusion,  that  such  institutions,  when 
their  powers  are  unscrupulously  stretched,  are 
found  to  contain  the  elements  of  self-destruction 
in  their  bosoms.  These  are  not  times  when  vi- 
gorous experiments  can  be  tried  upon  such  aged 
pubjects;  and  we  think  we  can  perceive  signs, 
that  the  more  majestic  establishment  of  our 
neighbours  is  beginning  to  exhibit  internal  symp- 
toms prognosticating  a similar  result. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  see  how 
anything  but  some  accident,  beyond  the  range  of 
our  anticipation,  can  prevent  the  Church  of 
.Scotland  from  being  broken  up.  The  seven 
ministers  of  Strathbogie  have  stuck  close  by  the 
directions  of  the  lawful  courts;  and  if  all  who  are 
of  their  side,  follow  the  same  sure  guidance,  they 
must  be  brought  victoriously  through.  The 
Court  have  taken  up  the  view,  that  the  Veto 
Act  is  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  a civil  right, 
and  they  have  practically  intimated  that  they 
will  protect  from  injury  any  body  of  men  who 
are  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  bo  declared. 
The  General  Assembly  may  depose  and  excom- 
municate. The  Commission  attempted  to  suspend, 
but  the  Court  interfered.  What  is  to  prevent  it 


from  likewise  laying  its  prohibitory  hand  on  the 
Assembly  ? But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Com- 
mission exceeded  its  authority  ; and  in  the  ad. 
mission  by  the  Church  of  such  a supposition,  we 
see  the  only  outlet  she  has.  The  act  was  indeed 
beyond  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
which,  being  but  a committee  of  the  Assembly, 
(though  of  the  whole  house,)  is  not  entitled,  and 
could  not  consistently  be  empowered,  to  act  in  a 
new  emergency  ; but  is  merely  authorised  to  try 
the  points  especially  and  individually  committed 
to  it  by  the  Assembly,  and  report  its  decisions  for 
approbation.* 

Do  we  then  view  a passive  resistance  to  the 
law  (if  we  cap  call  it  in  this  instance  passive) 
with  great  abhorrence  ? No,  indeed ; but  it  is 
a sort  of  proceeding,  the  merit  of  which  must  be 
specially  measured  by  its  objects.  We  approved 
of  the  resistance  of  John  Thorogood,  because  it 
was,  in  its  nature,  a public  demonstration  q{  the 
pressure  of  an  iniquitous  impost.  We  condemn 
the  resistance  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  because 
we  6ee  distinctly  that  they  are  fighting 
the  old  battle  of  priestcraft,  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  own  establishment.  Believing 
their  objects  to  be  thus  dangerous,  however,  and 
such  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  at  large 
to  resist,  let  not  our  appreciation  of  them  b« 
misunderstood,  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  attack.  A 
struggle  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a peculiar 
order  and  creed,  we  admit,  may  not  only  have 
for  its  companion,  but  frequently  calls  into  ac- 
tion, much  personal  disinterestedness  and  purity 
of  feeling.  Deeply  ara  these  virtues  impressed 
on  the  history  of  the  most  illustrious  campaign, 
for  the  spread  of  priestly  influence,  that  ever  was 
laid  before  the  world — the  progress  of  tbejesuits. 
Whether  if  was  to  brave  a tyrant  monarch,  or 
to  infuse,  through  the  medium  of  abject  subrnis- 
sion,  their  subtle  reasoning  into  the  rough  bosoms 
of  a 6avage  populace — whether  it  was  to  bask 
in  the  noxious  sunshine  of  a court,  or  to  pursue 
the  more  congenial  task  of  patient  study,  through 
endless  mazes  of  thought  and  research  in  dingy 
libraries  ; wherever,  in  any  form,  by  the  exercise 
of  courage  or  humility,  energy  or  patience,  the 
interests  of  the  order  were  to  be  served — the 
aelf-devoted  bosom  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice. 
It  was  not  to  invest  their  order,  far  less  them- 
selves, with  the  vulgar  power  of  physical  do- 
minion, or  the  tinsel  of  rank,  that  all  this  was 
done ; but  to  found  an  empire  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  a diversified  multitude  of  human 
beings,  that,  striking  the  roots  of  their  influence 
with  individual  mankind  fnr  and  deep, they  should 
cast  a corresponding  shadow  over  the  mass. 
Modified  by  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  Dr  Chal- 
mers is  a jesnit  of  the  less  gross  material.  To 
the  charge  of  pursuing  either  profit  or  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  personal  dignity,  he  is  not 
amenable.  His  whole  energies  are  put  forth  in 

* As  the  Commission  sits  in  absence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, this  may  be  consideied  an  approach  to  the  lupiurs 
between  the  Crowu  and  the  Kirk,  which  we  have  above 
contemplated. 
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the  support  of  his'order;  and  that  order  is  a mix. 
ture  of  Toryism  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  At 
one  time  he  is  found  struggling  to  increase  the 
Church  interest  in  the  universities,  in  the  elec, 
tion  of  a rector  or  the  choice  of  a professor.  Anon 
he  is  assisting  a parliamentary  Tory  candidate  to 
take  the  held  under  the  banners  of  the  Church.  A 
police  ward  consisting  chiefly  of  Tories,  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  troubled  about  small  matters, 
agree  to  give  no  opposition  to  a Liberal  candidate 
for  the  commissionership  : but  the  doctor  cannot 
put  up  with  such  backsliding,  and  he  is  up  early, 
urging  all  the  pious  women  to  do  their  duty. 
Suddenly  he  starts  in  a more  majestic  field,  and 
exhorts  “ England’s  conservatives,  through  Eng- 
land’s Churchmen,”  to  support  the  Veto.  All 
this  may  be  quite  disinterested,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  mischievous. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Veto  assume  for  it 
the  quality  of  liberality,  and,  we  believe,  a few 
of  them  are  under  a hallucination  that  such  is 
its  characteristic.  Were  we  addressing  ourselves 
merely  to  home  readers, it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
expose  this  fallacy : the  next  to  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Liberal  press  on  the  subject,  is  a sufficient 
index  to  the  public  feeling  and  knowledge  on 
the  point.  For  the  benefit  of  more  distant 
readers,  however,  who  may  be  unable  to  recon- 
cile some  peculiarities  in  this  question  with  the 
position  we  have  taken  up,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a few  explanations.  In  the  first  place,  then,  many 
of  the  Tories  are  opposed  to  the  Veto.  They 
have  pretty  substantial  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  proprietors  of  patronages,  the  value  of  which 
they  do  not  feel  any  inclination  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing. Others  do  not  like  to  see  a church  not 
rich  enough  in  general  to  open  up  a field  of  am- 
bition to  members  of  the  aristocracy,  strength, 
ening  and  enlarging  itself  into  a rival  power  to 
their  own.  In  this  they  are  simply  actiug  the 
Henry  to  Thomas-a-Becket ; and  it  is  the  duty 
of  sound  Liberals  to  endeavour  to  break  down 
the  power  of  both.  But  there  is  a circumstance 
which  has  proved  itself  far  more  anomalous  to 
strangers,  in  the  existenceof  a body,  not  numer- 
ous, but  certainly  pretty  influential,  who  unite 
the  politics  of  the  Whigs  with  the  principles  of 
zealous  Churchmen.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
above,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Church  courts  are  Laymen.  This 
not  only  gives  an  internal  strength  to  the  Presby- 
terian system,  which  no  other  can  well  compete 
with,  but  bestows  on  it  an  aspect  of  fearless 
liberality.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  hastily 
conclude  that  these  Laymen  are  independent 
parties,  taken  from  the  community  at  large ; 
they  all,  by  virtue  of  a strict  system  of  quali- 
fication, issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
In  polemical  assemblies  there  is,  necessarily, 
much  speaking,  of  a very  captivating  and  ele- 
vated cast ; and  so,  ambitious  young  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  bar  especially,  are  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  Church  Courts  as  arenas  for 


their  eloquence.  It  happens  thus,  that,  at  tbeir 
first  entrance  on  life,  they  become  deeply  em- 
bued  with  a clerical  esprit  de  corps  ; and  in  this 
manner  are  the  Church  Whigs  of  the  Edinburgh 
Parliament  House  to  be  accounted  for. 

So  much  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  there  are  Tories  against  the  Veto,  and 
Whigs  for  it,  among  Laymen.  Among  the 
Clergy,  whatever  the  opponents  of  the  Veto  may 
be,  its  supporters  seem  to  be  (if  we  may  judge 
by  their  other  proceedings)  Tories  to  a man. 
They  say  they  are  struggling  for  the  People ! 
How  is  it  that,  in  their  multifarious  agitation, 
they  have  found  but  one  form  in  which  to  do  bo? 
Do  they  support  the  Ballot  ? the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws?  The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage?— 
Not  they,  indeed.  We  might  have  had  to  fur- 
nish a list  of  measures,  of  a very  different  tend- 
ency to  which  they  have  given  assistance,  had 
not,  Dr  Chalmers  relieved  us  of  the  labour,  in 
his  address  to  the  Clergy  of  England,  where  he 
says — 

“The  attempt  is  making  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  with  the  idea  that  the  Chtirch  of  Scotland, 
participating  in  the  wayward  spirit  of  the  age,  has  em- 
barked in  a reckless  career  of  innovation.  Let  me  assure 
you,  iny  friends,  of  the  grossness  of  this  misrepresentation. 
At  that  very  meeting  of  the  Assembly's  Commission, 
where,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  at  least  four  to 
one,  we  instructed  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to 
abide  by  our  Ecclesiastical  procedure,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing any  mandates  or  interdicts  which  might  be  laid 
upon  them  by  the  civil  courts,  we  sent  a unanimous 
petition  to  Government  against  their  scheme  of  education. 
In  all  the  great  questions  which  affected  the  vital  interests 
of  Protestantism,  we  have  made  common  cause  with 
yourselves.  On  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment ; on  the  topic  of  an  entire  and  unmutilated  Bible 
in  every  national  school ; on  the  control  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Church  over  our  seminaries  of  learning  ; on 
the  vast  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  society  of 
maintaining,  or  rather  extending,  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments of  other  days ; on  these , and  all  other  kind- 
red objects,  tee  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Church- 
men amt  Conservatives  of  England." 

Dr  Chalmers  might  have  particularized  their 
services  at  the  last  general  election  ; how  clergy- 
men, disabled  from  the  performance  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  crawled  along  to  the  polling 
places,  to  see  how  their  flocks  conducted  them- 
selves ; how  Kilmarnock  was  taken  by  storm. 
He  should  not  have  forgotten  the  national  fast 
“ for  the  sins  of  the  land,”  held,  by  order  of  the 
Assembly,  in  1835,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
driven  from  office. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  struggle,  the 
cry  of  the  independence  party  was  for  “ the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  people,"  reminding 
one  of  Robespierre’s  favourite  appeal  to  the 
putivre  peuple — peuple  virtueux.  Latterly,  this 
has  been  superseded  by  more  characteristic  ap- 
peals to  “ Prerogatives,”  “ Independent  co-or- 
dinate jurisdiction  of  the  Church,"  “ subordina- 
tion to  Church  judicatories,”  &c.  The  term  “ in- 
solence,” especially  in  the  mouth  of  one  meek 
clergyman,  isoften  used  to  characterise  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  domination  of  the  Church.* 


* We  winh  we  could  find  room  for  a few  extracts  from  the  “ Lctcer  to  John  Hope,  Eiq.,  Dean  of  Faculty,”  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  commencing  thuj; — “Sir,  I have  read  the  whole  of  your  bulky  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  was  a very  tedious  and  irksome  task ; one  which  I believe  few  have  yet  completed,  and  which 
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In  the  following  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
Dr  Chalmers,  to  the  Assembly  of  1839,  may  be 
found  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Church  party  in 
its  mildest  form. 

“ It  is  an  entire  misconception,  that  the  Church  hns 
given  up  her  power  to  the  people,  by  the  Veto  Law.  By 
that  law,  the  presentation  may  be  said  to  be  shared  be- 
tween  two  parties,  the  patron  and  the  people ; signed  by 
the  one,  and  virtually  countersigned  by  the  other.  Tbe 
Presbytery  still  retains  the  same  power  of  check  and  con- 
trol over  the  presentation  in  this  form,  which  we  contend 
that  it  ever  had  over  the  simple  nomination  of  the  patron. 
We  are  not  the  registrars  either  of  the  patron  or  of  the 
people.  We  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  of  the 
special  fitness  as  much  still  as  ever ; and,  moderating  in 
the  call  between  the  two  parties  as  heietofore,  wc  can 
lay  our  interdict  both  on  the  unworthy  client  of  the 
patron,  and  on  the  unworthy  favourite  of  the  multitude." 

But  a sentence  in  the  manifesto  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  urge  their 
cause,  is  perhaps  still  more  clearly  emphatic. 
“ It  is  an  utter  mistake,”  they  say,  “ to  imagine 
that  the  present  struggle  of  the  Church  is  only 
for  the  Veto  Law,  or  for  any  single  statute  in 
our  ecclesiastical  code  : it  is  for  the  integrity 
of  our  legislative  and  judicial  power  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  as  heretofore  exercised  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.”  In  short,  the 
Church,  setting  up  a rivalry  with  the  courts  of 
law,  says — ■**  There  are  two  co-ordinate  jurisdic- 
tions. We  have  our  province,  you  have  yours : 
we  do  not  wish  to  invade  your  prerogatives ; but 
you  must  not  invade  ours, — and  thisis  one  of  ours.” 
Now  we  may  conclude  this  subject  with  the 
simple  remark,  that  for  a body  enjoying  exclusive 
privileges,  and  who  consider  it  their  interest  and 
duty  to  support  and  enlarge  those  privileges,  to  be 
entitled  to  decide  on  their  extent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large 
at  their  disposal,  is  a proposition  too  preposter- 
ous to  be  entertained  in  any  country  which  is 
not  prepared  to  subject  itself  to  the  despotism  of 
a priesthood. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  Veto,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  converted  into  law  by  the  sole  , 
authority  of  the  Church  Courts.  A few  words 
now  as  to  the  question,  whether  those  who  are 
seeking  this  privilege  from  the  Legislature  ought 
to  be  supported.  And  here  let  us  observe  that 
this  is  comparatively  a trifling  question  ; and  the 
objections,  if  our  readers  will  admit  them  to  be 
objections,  which  we  may  have  to  the  project, 
are  merely  shades  of  difference,  when  compared 
with  our  abhorrence  of  the  privileges  claimed  by 
the  Church  Courts.  It  is  proposed  that  certain 


persons  should  have  the  power  of  objecting  to 
the  appointment  of  a clergyman  at  a certain 
stage.  This. stage  is,  however,  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  ; knowing  that,  if  he  get 
over  the  first  difficulty,  he  is  secure  for  life,  he 
may  assume  a false  character,  to  gratify  the 
arbiters  of  his  fate.  If  the  Vetoists  are  sincere 
in  their  wish  that  a clergyman  should  not  be 
at  the  head  of  a congregation  to  which  he  it 
not  acceptable,  why  not  give  them  the  power  of 
removal  ? Again,  why  limit  the  right  of  dissent 
to  the  male  heads  of  families  in  communion  with 
the  Church  ? These  are  generally  but  few  in 
number : in  the  case  of  Daviot,  they  amounted  to 
only  ten.  Why  should  not  the  whole  congrega- 
tion— nay,  why  should  not  the  whole  parish  join 
in  the  choice  ? The  Churchman  will  smile  at 
this  ; for  he  has  his  reasons,  and  they  are  very 
cogent.  Church  ordinances  are  not  with  us  as 
they  are  in  England,  privileges  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled  : they  are  boons  which  the 
Church  confers,  and  which  she  may  refuse  when 
Bhe  thinks  fit.  Curiously  applicable  to  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  this  power  is  the  following 
extract  from  a report  of  a meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  on  29th  January  : — 

“MrRunciman  called  the  attention  of  the  Presbyteryto 
a subject  of  great  importance.  Great  irregularity  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  by  persons 
being  allowed  to  pass  from  one  church  to  another,  with- 
out  beiug  called  upon  to  shew  a certificate  of  character 
signed  by  their  last  minister.  Thia  was  an  evil  which 
had  increased  to  an  extent  which  their  country  brethren 
could  scarcely  credit.  He  feared  that,  from  thia  state  of 
things,  it  frequently  happened  that  peisona  were  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  Christian  communion,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  who,  if  a certificate  of  character 
had  been  required,  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
one.  In  the  present  righteous  struggle  in  which  the 
Church  was  engaged,  to  give  the  people  a voice  in  tbe 
appointment  of  their  ministers,  it  became  them  to  be 
more  careful  than  ever  to  exclude  all  improper  and  nn. 
worthy  characters  from  her  communion.  He  hoped  the 
Presbytery  would  give  this  subject  their  serious  consider- 
ation.” 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  elements  may  be 
requisite  to  constitute  “ good  character,"  in  the 
eyes  of  a church  which  punished  one  of  its  minis- 
ters for  dining  with  Mr  O’Connell.  A patron 
is  a man  taken  from  Protestants  at  large;  be 
may  be  an  Episcopalian  or  a Dissenter.  From 
such  hands  the  Church  wishes  the  power  to  be 
taken,  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
body  who,  having  the  appearance  of  popularity, 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Church,  and  may  be 
expanded  or  contracted  at  her  will.  Over  their 


not  very  many  will  accomplish.”  Tbe  whole  of  this  production  is  so  fresh  and  vivid  a revival  of  old  polemical 
fury,  so  grand  a specimen  of  Hildcbraudism,  that  nothing  ever  penned  by  Lamb  or  Landor  can  be  compared  with  it 
as  a restoration  of  olden  literature.  The  reason  is  simple : these  literary  men  did  but  imitate;  but  Mr  Cunningham  is 
the  actual  Mucklewrath  revived.  There  is  one  short  passage  of  most  amusing  simplicity.  The  author  expresses  as 
anxiety  that  the  side  opposite  to  his  own  "should  be  fairly  attempted  by  some  person  of  competent  talent  aDd  learn- 
ing”—fondly  imagining  for  the  moment  that  it  tvas  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  could  admit  any  man,  , 
differing  in  opinion  with  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  any  one  praiseworthy  quality.  Suddenly  he  is  aroused  from  his 
hallucination  by  a practical  appeal ; and  he  shews  his  restoration  to  himself  in  a note,  commencing  thus While 
this  letter  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  I have  read  Part  I.  of  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Tracts  on  the  Intrusion  of 
Ministers,  by  the  Rev.  James  Macfarlane,  of  St  Bernard’s.’  Mr  Macfarlane  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  person  whom 
I had  in  view  when  I wrote  the  sentence  in  the  text.  He  seems  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  a train  o 
argument,  and,  still  less,  of  producing  anything  like  consecutive  reasoning  of  his  own.  Part  I.  is  directed  chiefly 
against  the  tracts  of  Mr  Camllish,  whom  Mr  Macfarlane  treats  with  great  insolence.  The  idea  of  such  a man  as 
Mr  Macfarlane  treating  with  insolence  such  a man  as  Mr  Candlish  is  absurd  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.” 
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communicants  the  clergy  hold  despotic  sway;  they  I the  qualification,  by  enlarging  the  privileges 
naturally  wish  to  increase  the  value  attached  to  J which  it  confers  on  the  recipient.* 


• Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  Dissenters  have  moved ; and  the  imagination  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  Church  history,  a corporation  of  endowed  ecclesiastics,  really  and  for  direct  and  honest  purposes, 
wished  to  place  more  power  in  the  hands  of  “ the  Christian  people,”  must  vanish  with  a breath.  The  back- 
wardness of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  or  of  the  Secession  Church,  has  contributed  not  a little  to  a delu- 
sion  which  may  well  be  prevalent  in  England  and  Ireland,  since  it  has  misled  many  intelligent  persons  among 
ourselves.  This  delusion  is,  that  the  Veto,  or  Non-Intrusion  question,  which  threatens  to  turn  the  Kirk  fairly 
on  her  beam-ends,  really  embodies  some  vestige  of  Liberal  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enlarge  the  free- 
dom of  “ the  Christian  people."  The  leaders  of  the  Dissenters,  who  have  come  forward  at  last  to  unveil  the  decep. 
tion,  may  either  hare  been  quietly  lying  by  to  give  the  “ wild  men”  scope  to  play  their  fantastic  tricks;  or  they  may 
have  participated  in  the  general  delusion ; and,  in  the  latter  case,  how  could  they  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  gene- 
rous effort  mads  by  even  Tory  clergy,  for  the  relief  of  “ the  Christian  people  ?'*  This  term,  be  it  remarked,  the  Veto 
clergy  restrict  exclusively  to  the  comparatively  few  individuals,  the  male  heads  of  families,  in  the  different  parishes, 
being  communicants  of  the  Church ; the  ministers  and  self-elected  elders  of  which  church,  be  it  further  observed, 
hold  as  decidedly  the  power  of  saying  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  communicants , (and  thence  entitled  to  use  the  Veto,) 
as  do  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  our  Southern  and  Irish  readers,  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  bore  farther  with  our  Kirk  squabbles,  we  may  aptly  illus- 
trate the  Veto  question  and  the  mystification  attending  it,  by  comparing  it  to  the  famous  Chandos,  or  fifty-pound- 
tenant.at-will  clause,  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Veto,  or  Non-Intrusion  principle,  is  precisely  analogous, 
in  character  and  tendency  ; the  landlords  being,  in  the  one  case,  what  the  Scottish  clergy  are  in  the  other, — and  both 
arrant  self-seekers,  under  pretence  of  giving  greater  freedom  to  the  People.  Lord  Althorpe  and  other  Whigs  at  once 
saw  the  snake  in  the  grass  when  this  clause  was  iutroduced ; while  Mr  Hume  and  many  Radical  Members  were 
deceived, — as  Liberal  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  have  been  by  the  Veto  measure.  Tory  and  Whig  Churchmen  were 
certainly  the  first  to  detect,  or,  at  least,  the  first  to  denounce  the  latent  objects  of  the  Veto  clergy.  To  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  small  tenants,  was,  in  effect,  to  enable  the  landlords  to  create  tools  for  their  purposes;  to 
give  the  Veto,  and  to  communicants  only,  created  by  the  clergy  themselves,  is,  in  like  manner,  to  give  the  clergy 
an  instrument  of  their  own  forming,  to  be  employed  by  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  for  their  own  ends.  Under 
this  flagrant  delusion,  studiously  propagated,  Liberal  men  and  Dissenters  have  attended  Non-Intrusion  meetings, signed 
Non-Intrusion  petitions,  aud  shared  in  the  Non- Intrusion  agitation;  misled  exactly  as  were  Mr  Hume  and  his  Liberal  col. 
leagues  about  the  artful  Chandos’clauseforenlarging  the  constituency.  Liberal  men  have  done  so  in  the  entire  iielief  that 
the  measure  in  question  was,  at  least,  a step  in  the  right  direction ; if  not  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  People  to  choose  their  own  pastors ; the  grand  principle,  be  it  Noticed,  of  Dissent 
in  Scotland,  and  that  which,  a century  before,  gave  birth  to  the  Secession  Church.  The  temporary  delusion  that  a 
Movement  of  this  sort  should  have  been  headed  by  the  great  apostle  of  State  Endowment  and  Establishment,  Dr 
Chalmers,  has,  we  believe,  served  its  day  ; aud  the  Non-Intrusionists  must  now  either  widen  the  basis  of  the  present 
rancorous  and  moat  unchristian  agitation,  and  give  the  whole  “ Christian  people,” — not  the  mere  handful  of  Kirk- 
vassals,  “ male  heads  offamilies>  communicants whom  they  can  create  or  annihilate, — some  substantial  principle  to 
struggle  for,  or  be  wofully  disappointed  of  popular  support.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the  true  object  of  the  struggle 
is  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  clergy,  and  to  set  them,  as  a body,  above  the  law  which  secures  to  their  Church  its 
daily  bread,  and  guarantees  its  existence  as  an  Establishment.  Dr  Chalmers  has  declared  the  Veto  a “ bagatelle," 
when  compared  with  the  audacity  involved  in  the  Strathbogie  Ministers  and  parishioners  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  arbitrary  decree  of  even  a Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk. — Ed.  T.  M. 


THE  MARTYRS  CAIRN. 


Grey  cairn  of  the  valley,  lone  rest  of  the  dead  ! 

Long  years  their  daik  mosses  around  thee  have  spread  1 
And  the  brook  that  they  cover  runs  lowly  beside. 

Where  the  deer  cometh  down  from  the  pines  of  his  pride. 

The  briefly-told  legend  that  hallows  each  stone, 

No  name  hath  to  give,  but  this  record  alone  ;] 

There  sleeps,  amidst  strangers,  one  faithful  and  good, 

For  truth  and  for  freedom — a witness  in  blood. 

Unseen,  through  the  valley  the  brook  glideth  by, 

Yet  tells  to  the  weary  its  waters  are  nigh  ; 

So  hid  though  the  Martyr  may  lie  where  he  bled, 

There  are  words  in  the  silence,  and  speech  from  the  dead. 

Unnamed  by  the  shepherd,  are  wild  blossoms  there, 

Yet  knows  he  the  odour  they  bieathe  to  the  air; 

So  nameless  the  sleeper,  though  his  memory  still, 

And  his  witness,  are  sweet  to  the  sous  of  the  hijl. 


How  beauteous  and  balmy  the  place  of  his  rest, 

With  flowers  that  the  sunbeams  of  summer  have  drestl 
While  o’er  it  is  chanting  the  bird  on  the  bough, 

And  the  wild  bee  is  glad  on  the  heather  below. 

Returned,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  worshipping  God, 

Here  the  tread  of  the  shepherd  falls  light  on  the  sod ; 
When  points  the  grey  sire  that  his  children  may  learn, 
And  the  maiden,  half-chid,  plucks  a flower  from  the  cairn. 

The  twilight  of  evening  scarce  deepens  the  peace 
That  there  is  abiding,  though  shadows  increase; 

Though  the  stream  all  alone  on  its  journey  may  keep, 
And,  sleepless,  is  lulling  the  valley  to  sleep. 

And  there,  when  the  midnight  hath  gathered  in  gloom, 
No  fears  for  the  timid  have  place  by  that  tomb ; 

Nor  troubled  by  moanings,  or  visions  of  diead, 

Is  the  calm  that  is  round  thee,  lone  rest  of  the  dead  ! 
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THE  SONS  OF 

Tub  author  of  this  poem  lias  not  aspired  to  be 
either  witty  or  imaginative,  passionate  or  ro- 
mantic. Her  aims  are  neither  “ to  elevate  nor 
surprise and  she  has  not  very  improbably 
adopted  the  medium  of  verse  merely  to  give  her 
earnest  lessons,  by  greater  condensation,  more 
terseness  and  force.  Her  rhymed  couplets  are 
at  all  times  easy,  and  often  graceful,  in  their 
flow,  although  the  external  garb  of  her  thoughts 
and  sentiments  should  have  been  a secondary 
consideration.  The  “ mere  accomplishment  of 
verse"  is  never  wanting,  as  a few  beautiful 
passages,  in  the  subjoined  extracts,  will  shew. 
Mrs  Ellis'  poem  may  be  described  as  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic.  The  distinguishing 
attribute  of  her  muse  is  kind  good  sense,  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  true  aims  and 
ends  of  life,  as  they  are  connected  w ith  the  for- 
motion  of  character,  and  with  the  individual  and 
social  happiness  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 

If  she  has  any  model,  it  must  be  Craltbe,  with- 
out his  depressing  gloom,  and  also  without  his 
rich  peculiar  humour.  The  great  blemish  of 
the  poem,  will,  we  imagine,  be  found  in  its 
length,  as  contrasted  with  the  paucity  and  home- 
liness of  the  incidents  and  characters.  Like  all 
the  poets,  without  any  exception,  Mrs  Ellis  loves 
rural  manners,  haunts,  and  pursuits,  and  can 
barely  tolerate  large  towns  nnd  manufactories. 
Her  Sons  ok  tub  Soil  are  the  farmers  and  pea- 
santry of  England  ; agricultural  labourers  ; men, 
which  she  shrewdly  remarks,  they  are  still  hon- 
ourably called,  in  contrast  to  hands,  the  less 
flattering  and  common  appellation  for  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  ; yet  artisan  is  an  honourable 
denomination.  A farmer  engages  men  and 
boys  ; a mill-master,  or  machinist,  takes  in  so 
many  new  hands;  yet  we  suspect  the  name  is 
not  always  the  measure  of  the  skill  nnd  intelli- 
gence of  the  different  classes.  Wages  might  be 
a fairer  criterion.  The  change  of  habits  among 
the  yeomanry,  from  simplicity  to  luxury,  and  the 
faulty  or  vicious  system  of  education  adopted  for 
their  children,  since  the  long  war,  with  its  high 
prices,  converted  farmers  into  sporting  gentle- 
men, and  their  wives  and  daughters  into  fine 
ladies,  with  the  natural  reaction  of  the  system 
which  has  produced  60  much  distress,  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  poem.  Its  opening  sees 
William  Herbert  the  English  farmer,  and  his 
wife,  nmong  the  happiest  of  God’s  rational  crea- 
tion, lavishly  blessed  with  life's  choicest  blessings. 
Our  readers  may  conclude,  with  some  justice, 
after  reading  the  opening  scene,  that  in  what  is 
said  above,  we  have  not  given  half  praise  enough 
the  mere  poetry  of  a work,  which  has  higher 
aims  than  those  of  “ him  who  playeth  sweetly 
upon  the  instrument.”  We  take  the  home-land- 
scape, that  in  which  the  farmer’s  sweet  dwelling 
is  embosomed. 

• “ The  Son*  of  the  Soil,”  a Poem  iu  Twelve  Booki, 
by  Mrs  Ellis. 


THE  SOIL.* 

HOME  LANDSCAFE. 

’Tis  spring’s  sweet  morn  ; and  let  our  poets  say 
Whate’er  they  list,  of  that  cerulean  day 
That  rises  o’er  Italia's  classic  shore — 

My  native  land  for  me  ! I ask  no  more. 

My  native  land,  clad  in  her  robe  of  flowers, 

Her  daisied  meadows,  and  her  woodbine  bowers  j 
Her  iilachs  gay,  her  bright  laburnums,  seen, 

Like  fringe  of  gold,  beneath  a mantle  green ; 

Her  streams  that  wander  through  the  shady  grove, 
With  cadence  gentle  as  the  voice  of  love  ; 

Her  patient  herds  that  slumber  on  the  lea, 

Her  gales  that  waft  the  honey-laden  bee, 

Her  blooming  orchards  girt  around  with  may, 

That  falls  like  snow,  when  from  the  scented  spray 
The  song-bird  flatters  on  his  joyous  wing, 

To  soar  away  to  the  blue  skies  and  siug  ; 

Her  pastures  with  the  yellow  cowslip  rife, 

And  Bportive  lambs,  in  wantonness  of  life, 

Wildly  careering  o’er  the  grassy  downs, 

Where  fnree,  or  broom,  the  goal  of  triumph  crowns; 
Her  verdant  hills  beyond  the  village  spire, 

And  many  a heath-clad  mountain  rising  higher, 
Around  whose  base  the  circling  river  winds. 

Or  through  the  vale  its  path  of  beauty  finds. 

Such  are  tby  pictures,  and  I love  to  dwell 
On  scenes  so  long  remembered,  and  so  well ; 

Scenes  that  I gazed  on  fondly  from  my  birth, 

That  made  thee  then  the  loveliest  spot  of  earth  ; 

And  such  thou  art,  beloved  land,  to  me, 

Aud  ever  wilt  be,  come  what  may  to  thee. 

• • • • • • 

I.aden  with  perfume  woke  the  early  breeze, 

Gorgeous  in  sunshine  stood  the  ancient  trees, 

The  stately  elm  and  feathery  ash,  that  grew 
Around  a dwelling  almost  hid  from  view  : 

A long,  and  low-roofed  dwelling,  where  the  door 
Looked  as  if  all  might  enter — rich  and  poor. 

There  was  no  sloping  lawn  before  that  spot, 

But  gravel-walk,  and  just  one  little  plot 
Of  new-mown  grass,  so  freshly  green  and  smooth, 

It  seemed  the  traveller’s  weary  eye  to  soothe. 

No  massive  gale  of  entrance  marked  the  road, 

Nor  graceful  sweep  its  doubtful  welcome  shewed; 
But,  hid  beneath  a honeysuckle  screen, 

A garden  wicket  opened  on  the  green. 

While  on  one  side  a blooming  border  lay. 

Enriched  with  fragrant  herbs  and  flowerets  gay : 

The  fairy  leaf  of  classic  thyme  was  there. 

The  purple  pansy,  and  the  primrose  fair, 

And  ancient  southernwood,  and  box,  nnd  rue, 

And  wall-flower  sweet,  within  that  garden  grew; 
While  over-head,  dispensing  rich  perfume, 

There  hung  a canopy  of  roseate  bloom, 

Or,  shaken  by  the  gently  waving  trees, 

A sliowpr  of  blossoms  fluttered  in  the  brfezs  ; 

The  blushing  promise  of  expectant  spring, 

Sweet  pledge  of  all  the  waning  year  might  bring. 
These  strewed  the  ground,  a carpet  far  more  fair 
Than  man’s  ingenious  labour  could  prepare, 

With  toil  of  weary  hand,  and  cmious  care. 

High  above  all,  in  outline  broad  and  bold, 

Stood  the  tall  ash,  the  elm,  and  chestnut  old, 
Stretching  athwart  that  lowly  roof  their  arms, 
Faithful  through  every  change,  through  winds  and 
storms, 

Breaking  the  tempest,  sheltering  from  the  rain, 
Shadowing  from  noontide  heal  that  scorched  the  plain. 
Tempering  the  air  with  freshness  and  delight. 

Parting  the  moonbeams  into  gems  of  light, 

True  to  the  promise  of  their  early  ptinie, 

Verdant  again  with  every  sweet  spring-time. 

Such  friends  wrre  they,  those  venerable  trees; 

Boast  ye  who  may  of  friends  more  true  then  these. 

The  inmates  were  worthy  of  their  charming  abode. 
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He  of  soul 

“ go  manly  and  bo  clear, 

So  Arm  of  purpose,  upright,  and  sincere. 

Untaught  of  schools,  yet  filled  with  noble  aims, 

And  that  high  virtue  which  all  praise  disclaims. 

With  patriot  fire  to  emulate  a Tell, 

Aud  but  one  weakness — that  he  loved  too  well. 

Yet  she  he  loved  was  worthy  of  his  care, 

So  gentle  and  so  true,  so  fond  and  fair. 

So  self-devoted,  looking  to  the  end 
For  the  remoter  good,  and  thus  his  friend. 

Ne'er  seeking  sunshine  from  his  weary  brow, 

Nor  urging  service  when  his  step  was  slow ; 

Not  tiring  his  vexed  ear  with  puny  grief, 

Nor  asking,  when  she  ought  t’  have  given,  relief. 

As  some  will  tax  the  patience  with  a train 
Of  twice-told  wrongs,  and  undeserved  pain, 

Till  very  kindness  deems  its  duty  is 
To  wish  the  sutferer  in  a world  of  bliss. 

If  such  things  could  be,  Mary  knew  them  not. 

She  felt  no  wrongs,  was  cheerful  in  her  lot ; 

To  her  the  sweet  return  of  morning  light 
Brought  a new  life,  still  fraught  with  new  delight; 

For  she  had  one  to  love,  and  serve,  and  cheer, 

Who  paid  her  back  in  kindness  as  sincere ; 

And  both  felt  bound  their  earthly  couise  to  make 
As  smooth  as  might  be,  for  the  other’s  sake. 

Mary  is,  in  short,  a perfect  “ wife.”  The  daily 
habits,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments  of  this  blest  pair, 
are  finely  described,  from  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
till  evening  prayer  ; and  tender,  cheerful,  and  al- 
together charming  domestic  pictures  they  are  of 
the  happiest  households  thatour  land  ever  boasted. 
And 

It  was  no  vulgar  bliss  that  crowned  their  lot — 

They  were  industrious,  but  they  ne’er  forgot 
The  treasures  of  the  mind,  the  heart's  warm  store, 
Than  all  their  household  comforts  valued  more. 

They  were  untaught,  in  modern  schools  at  least, 

Yet  much  they  loved  an  intellectual  feast. 

• ••••• 

There  was  a niche  beside  their  cheerful  hearth, 

That  held  an  ancient  book. case,  with  the  worth 
Of  many  minds  concentrated  and  clear, 

And  thoughts  that  to  the  reader’s  eye  appear 
His  own,  so  natural  and  familiar. 

’Twas  not  the  wealth  of  circulating  lore 
That  reached  the  farmer's  hospitable  door. 

Their  chosen  library  consisted  of  Burns,  Thom- 
son, Gray,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison ; 
good  books  certainly,  though  a few  additional 
tomes  of  the  “circulating  lore,”  which  Mrs  Ellis 
dislikes,  might  have  varied  them  occasionally, 
without  any  great  harm  being  done.  The  birth 
and  growth  of  a son  first  slightly  taints  the 
heart  of  the  manly  farmer  with  something  not 
condemnable,  hut  yet  partaking  of  ambition  and 
worldliness.  His  three  lovely  daughters. 

Might  they  not  live  a different  race  to  he  ? 

Less  worn  with  toil,  less  ignorant,  aud  rude, 

Aud,  if  more  polished,  why  not  then  more  good  ? 

The  family  are  at  the  summit  of  earthly  feli- 
city, the  farmer’s  fields  yielding  double  crops, 
and  the  grain-markets  giving  double  prices, 
when,  on  a harvest-home  night,  his  wife,  after 
her  household  duties  were  fulfilled,  strays  out 
below  the  trees,  to  enjoy  the  lovely  evening,  and 
her  own  heavenly  musings,  until  the  return  of 
the  festive  reapers,  her  beloved  husband,  and  her 
joyous  children. ' She  is  suddenly  stricken  with 
disease,  and  by  mid-winter  it  was  all  over,  and 
"William  Herbert 

Rose  the  earliest,  for  he  could  not  Bleep, 

And  walked  into  hit  fields,  and  tried  to  weep ; 


But  though  he  put  away  hit  manly  pride, 

Tears  were  a luxury  to  him  denied. 

So  he  returned,  with  restless  wandering  feet — 

Where  was  the  welcome  his  return  to  greet  ? 

His  home  was  silent,  his  domestics  sad, 

His  children,  in  their  first  deep  mourning  clad, 

Looked  half  abashed,  the  younger  ones  half  pleased; 
Their  girlish  airs  his  goaded  spirit  teased. 

To  think  the  sable  trappings  of  the  tomb 

Should  yield  them  other  thoughts  than  grief  and  gloom. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  strong-hearted 
man  burying  the  grief,  in  which  none  could  sym- 
pathize, deep  in  his  own  bosom,  mingled  again 
with  his  fellows ; to  them  looking  in  all  things 
unchanged,  and  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and 
respect. 

However  his  beautiful  and  motherless  children 
had  learned  such  lessons,  they  gradually  became, 
if  not  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  yet  unfitted  to 
make  the  best  and  wisest  of  it.  Henry,  the  only 
son,  became  the  classic  pupil  of  the  curate } and 
though  early  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
once  fond  of  them,  he  became  discontented,  and 
preferred  reading  Virgil  and  Homer  to  rustic  toil. 

Whence  came  Buch  thoughts  ? There  was  a secret  store, 

A precious  pile  of  circulating  lore 

Brought  by  his  aunt  from  the  next  market  town. 

And  every  week  a fresh  supply  came  down. 

These  had  he  found,  and  greedily  devoured, 

While  the  sweet  poison  o’er  his  bosom  poured. 

Here  had  he  learned  what  time  could  ne’er  uuteacb, 

By  all  that  sage  might  say  or  pastor  preach  ; 

And,  absent  moody  dreamer  as  he  was, 

iiis  auut  looked  on,  nor  knew  to  check  the  cause. 

Matilda  Herbert  was  more  fair  than  wise — 

She  had  not  dim,  but  undiscerning  eyes. 

Books  were  to  her  amusement,  nothing  more— 

To  kill  the  weary  time  she  read  them  o’er. 

So  that  a maiden  loved,  a hero  bled, 

Enough  for  her,  the  volume  soon  was  read. 

She  had  been  trained  in  city  schools,  aud  thought 
Good  manners  should  at  any  price  be  bought. 

Good  clothing  and  good  looks  beyond  even  these, 

Nor  failed  good  furniture  her  eye  to  please. 

Thus  she  looked  down  upon  the  farmer’s  home, 

Aud  deemed  it  much  to  quit  the  town,  and  come 
To  scenes  so  humble,  rustic,  aud  obscure, 

Which,  but  for  novels,  she  could  ne’er  endure. 

Still  she  wag  kind,  and  had  the  heart  to  love 
Sweet  children,  if  they  would  but  learn  to  mpve 
Softly  and  gracefully,  aud  curtsy  low, 

And  go  about  as  well-bred  children  go. 

The  three  (laughters  are  well  discriminated. 
Each  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  possessed  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  ; but  none 
are  faultless  save  Martha,  the  cheerful,  active- 
minded,  useful,  and  helpful  Martha,  who  alone  of 
the  sister-band  reaps  the  full  reward  of  her  good 
principles  and  good  sense,  in  a union  with  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  tradesman  in  a neigh- 
bouring town,  contracted  half  in  defiance  of  thq 
sneers  of  her  refined  aunt,  and  the  derision  of 
her  brother  and  sisters,  which  only  ended  when 
the  engagement  was  fairly  concluded. 

But  this  anticipates  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, which  first  presents  us  with  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  delightful  old-fashioned 
farm-house  into  a villa,  with  a Grecian  portico,  a 
lawn,  and  sweep,  and  grounds  ; and  the  departure 
of  the  daughters  to  be  accomplished  at  a fashion, 
able  boarding-school.  This  revolution  is  worked 
by  the  pertinacious  teasing  of  the  silly,  romantic, 
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snd  super-refined  aunt.  In  the  meantime,  the 
love  of  gain  steals  more  and  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  farmer,  who  even  begins  to  love  the  war 
and  hate  the  French;  for 

u How  can  he,  burning:  with  this  patriot  ire, 

AJlower  price  for  English  grain  desire." 

Father  and  aunt  alike  desired  to  find  a good 
school  for  the  girls;  but,  unfortunately,  the  aunt's 
ideas  of  that  desideratum,  were  those  that  deter- 
mined the  selection,  and  she 

“ believed  those  schools  were  good 

Where  vulgar  persons  never  might  intrude. 

Where  terms  were  high,  and  ladies  all  were  taught 
To  sit,  and  stand,  and  curtsy  as  they  ought ; 

To  sing  with  skill,  to  touch  the  harp  with  grace, 

To  paint  a landscape  or  a human  face; 

To  speak  Italian,  French,  and  sometimes  Greek, 

To  write  in  angles  sharp,  and  lines  oblique. 

These  were  the  schools  Matilda  Herbert  meant 
By  good,  and  here  the  wondering  girls  were  sent. 

For  she  was  one  who  brought  her  ends  about 
By  talking  long,  and  wearing  patience  out ; 

And  little  knew  her  brother  of  the  skill 
To  win  or  wind  a woman  to  his  will. 

Thus  inly  wishing  that  her  words  would  cease, 

He  oft  resigned,  for  very  love  of  peace. 

Left  alone  with  his  son,  the  farmer  now  attempt- 
ed to  make  a man  of  the  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent youth,  who,  between  the  idle  love  of  books, 
and  the  desire  of  being  a gentleman,  was,  with  a 
hundred  natural  good  qualities,  in  the  fair  way 
to  ruin. 

Martha  was  one  of  those  happy  creatures, 
whom  a romantic  aunt’s  " good  school”  cannot 
spoil.  The  gentle  and  tender  Lucy  was  less  for- 
tunate ; and  to  the  haughty  and  splendidly 
beautiful  and  high-souled  Helen  was  left  the 
completion  of  the  revolution  which  her  foolish 
aunt  had  begun.  When  Helen  returned  from 
school. 

All  was  so  rustic,  some  things  were  so  mean, 

She  never  thought  her  father’s  home  had  been 
So  little  like  a gentleman’s  abode, 

“ And  then,  again,  that  stupid  line  of  road  ! 

Why  not  a sweep  ?" 

The  farmer  looked,  and  saw 
’Twas  easy  there  a gentler  line  to  draw. 

“ Why  not  an  avenue  ? Those  trees  cut  down 
Would  leave  a road  for  every  passing  clown  ; 

Here  we  might  come,  between  these  elms  so  dark, 

That  stand  so  well,  and  make  the  field  a park.” 

The  career  of  mischief  is  now  fairly  entered 
on : the  farmer  is  living  in  a splendid  mansion, 
furnished  with  expensive  elegance,  one  want 
drawing  on  another;  and  his  children,  in  manner, 
appearance,  accomplishments,  and  uselessness, 
may,  save  Martha,  vie  with  those  of  any  coun- 
try gentleman.  And  his  poetess  inquires,  why, 
if  the  tradesman  has  his  suburban  box,  and  his 
carriage,  and  livery  servants,  and  the  man  of 
looms  buys  estates,  dines  with  the  magnates  of 
the  land,  and  obtains  a title  for  his  son, — why 
the  ambition  of  the  farmer  alone  should  be 
curbed  and  scouted — why  of  him  alone  it  should 
be  cried — 

“ Put  down,  put  down ; 

Bind  to  his  native  earth  the  adventurous  clown, 

Wring  from  his  hold  this  luxury  and  excess. 

Double  his  reut,  or  make  his  profit  less." 


Mrs  Ellis  indulges  in  some  rather  inconclusive 
reasoning  on  the  relative  merits  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  ; for  how  “ the  land  is  sacri- 
ficed to  serve  the  State,”  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Indeed,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  State, 
if  by  that  we  understand  the  commonwealth,  is 
sacrificed  to  serve,  if  not  the  land,  not  the  far- 
mer, yet  certainly  the  landowners.  She  does 
not  like  railroads  and  “ moving  Hecla’s,”  or, 
as  we  presume,  locomotive  machines  ; and  the 
picture  she  presents,  is  far  from  one  that  can  gra- 
tify poetical  taste,  as  they  smoke,  and  snort,  and 
tear  along,  through  the  sweet  rural  retreats,  the 
hamlets,  and  villages,  and  farmy  fields  of  Eng- 
land, the  very  embodiment  of  blind  brute 
force. 

Scorching  the  bloom  of  paradise  beneath. 

Sending  afar  their  sulphur.tainted  breath, 

Uprooting  all  her  rural  green  abodes. 

To  make  the  landscape  one  vast  map  of  roads — 

One  universal  workshop,  roaring  ivide. 

Between  the  realms  of  waves  on  either  side— 

One  mighty  engine,  labouring,  forcing,  heating, 

With  its  ten  thousand  human  pulses  beating. 

Heaven  forefend  ! The  poetess  returns  to  the 
children  of  the  deserted  soil,  the  farmer's  child- 
ren. The  gentle  and  rather  melancholy  and  help- 
less Lucy ; the  energetic,  cheerful,  and  decided 
Martha  ; and  the  beauty  and  genius  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  accomplished,  aspiring,  and  haughty 
Helen — ever  more  ardent  in  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  the  true — too  high  flown  for  sober  hap- 
piness— and  finding  her  punishment  in  her  am- 
bition. We  shall  present  the  sisters  in  contrast 
in  a single  but  comprehensive  point : — 

Martha  was  musical,  and  had  the  skill 
To  sing  and  warble  like  a woodland  rill; 

But  Helen  loved  the  science,  and  her  ear 

Was  pained  by  sounds  to  untaught  minstrels  dear. 

Thus  many  a joy  her  happier  sister  knew, 

Was  unrevealed  to  her  exalted  view; 

And  while  on  Martha’s  brow  contentment  sat, 

Helen  aspired  to  share  some  loftier  fate. 

Yet  there  is,  with  all  this,  the  fondest  affection, 
and  much  of  the  irrepressible  true  enjoyment  of 
fresh,  buoyant  youth,  among  the  farmer’s  child- 
ren, when  the  heads  of  the  whole  family,  save 
those  of  Martha  and  her  father,  are  turned,  by  a 
casual  visit  from  their  landlord  and  his  fashion- 
able guests — carriages,  outriders,  ladies  on  ambl- 
ing palfreys,  and  their  gay  attendant  cavaliers. 
The  scene  is  clever,  and  from  the  life.  A groom 
announced,  in  passing,  that  the  party  were  to  call 
at  the  villa-farm-house,  on  their  return.  “Lord 
William  Douglas,  and  all." 

“ Now,  mercy  on  us  !’’  cried  the  maiden  aunt, 

Lost  to  her  dignity,  *•  How  much  I want 
Even  yet  to  finish  off  the  drawing-room. 

Brother  ! young  Indies  ! Henry  ! Martha  ! come, 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

The  news  was  told  ; 

The  farmer  heard  it  with  expression  cold ; 

His  sister  wondered  how  snch  men  were  made, 

So  little  natural  feeling  they  betrayed. 

• 

• • 0 • • 

Henry  declared  he  never  would  appear — 

Not  he  indeed  ! Why  should  such  guests  come  there? 
Yet  was  he  missing  ere  the  appointed  hour, 

In  secret  yielding  to  the  magic  power 

That  ruled  his  toilet,  where  a charm  was  thrown 
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Around  hii  form,  not  strictly  Nature’s  own. 

’Twas  Lucy’s  part  to  gather  flowerets  gay, 

Contrast  their  tints,  and  form  the  rich  bouquet; 

But,  while  her  fingers  trimmed  the  roses  fair, 

She  quite  forgot  her  own  soft  waving  hair. 

Not  Helen  thus  unmindful.  O’er  her  brow 
The  sable  bands  were  smoothly  taught  to  flow, 
Leaving  the  outline  of  her  Grecian  head 
In  all  its  classic  purity  displayed. 

Nor  stooped  that  head  to  look  on  trifles  low ; 

Her  aunt,  her  sisters  might  their  care  bestow 
On  needful  viands,  or  well-dusted  chairs,— 

The  books,  the  pictures,  she  alone  prepares, 

Spreads  out  the  annuals,  brings  the  engravings  down, 
With  the  last  novsl  lately  come  from  town, 

Lays  her  portfolio  just  to  catch  the  view, 

Opens  the  music  most  approved  and  new, 

Brings  out  the  sofas  farther  from  the  wall, 

Displaces  chairs  and  ottomans,  that  all 
May  wear  an  aspect  more  familiar. 

As  if  the  family  lived  always  there. 

And  now  at  last,  the  eventful  moment  come, 
Matilda  Herbert  hastens  from  her  room, 

With  looks  that  seemed  to  say — “ Well,  this  is  life.” 
Yet  how  unlike  to  William  Herbert’s  wife. 

The  vain  conductress  aunt  ardently  hoped  the 
great  folks  would  see  something  in  her  doings  to 
admire  ; but,  no  ! 

Vain  hope  delusive  ! What  to  them  were  all 
The  various  colours  blending  on  the  wall  ? 

More  rare,  and  more  attractive  to  their  sight. 

Was  the  cool  dairy,  and  the  milk  so  white, 

The  kitchen,  graced  with  pewter  and  with  tin, 

And  the  back-door,  where  fowls  would  fain  come  in— 
Those  pretty  fowls  the  ladies  loved  to  feed, 

Casting  them  down  sweet  cakes  instead  of  bread. 
Pleased  with  the  pastime,  all  things  else  forgot, 
Perversely  still  they  gathered  round  that  spot ; 

While  farming  men  passed  out,  and  still  they  stood, 
Charmed  with  the  novelty  of  scenes  so  rude. 

Amazed,  indignant,  looked  Matilda  then, 

To  see  the  roiling  gait  of  those  coarse  men  ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  the  bucket’s  rattling  sound 
Assailed  her  ear  with  horror  most  profound. 

••ess* 

Soon  passed  that  hour.  The  lordly  train  were  gone, 
The  farmer’s  family  were  left  alone ; 

And  even  those  who  wished  them  gone  before, 

Felt  a strange  void  when  that  bright  scene  was  o’er. 

Shortly  after  this  elevating  scene,  the  sensible 
Martha  learned,  from  her  brother,  that  their  fa- 
. ther  had  been  outliving  his  means  ; and,  like  a 
too,  too  prudent  young  woman,  she  at  once  de- 
cided to  accept  her  vulgar  tradesman  suitor. 
1 he  following  speech  rather  disenchants  the  sen- 
sible Martha  to  one’s  imagination.  No  well  prin- 
cipled woman  ever  married  more  Bimply  for  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  home,  and  for  the 
relief  of  her  father’s  sinking  fortunes. 

“ Is  this  the  case  ?”  said  Martha  ; “ Then  I know 
At  once,  dear  Heury,  what  I ought  to  do. 

Smile  not — yes,  I will  give  you  leave  to  smile, 

And  my  fixed  purpose  will  declare  the  while. 

I love  the  man — at  least,  I think  I could, 

Who  oft  provokes  your  mirth  in  jesting  mood  ; 

And  1 will  love  him  heller,  for  I see 

There  iat  more  need  than  once  there  seemed  to  be 

For  tu  to  seek,  beyond  our  native  hearth, 

Some  lasting  shelter,  and  some  home  on  earth. 

As  true  a specimen  of  female  vanity  and  help- 
less selfishness  as  the  aunt  herself,  and  much 
less  amiable  than  the  farmer's  daughters,  is  Em- 
ma, the  sister  of  Martha’s  husband,  to  whom 
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Henry  becomes  attached.  Emma  is  “ a town- 
bred  maid," 

Whose  fairy  foot,  small  waist,  and  pallid  cheek, 

The  tenderest  mould  of  human  form  bespeak. 

She  was  an  orphan,  left  in  childhood  lone, 

No  mother’s  love  around  her  cradle  thrown— 

Her  helpless  infancy  her  only  dower. 

And  thus  her  brother,  from  its  earliest  hour, 

Id  all  things  else  a prudent  man  and  sage, 

Had  watched  too  fondly  o’er  her  tender  age ; 

Had  spared  her  youth  with  discipline  to  train, 

And  thus  consigned  her  to  a world  of  pain. 

True,  she  appeared  most  gentle,  kind,  and  fair, 

As  untried  characters  so  often  are ; 

But  a spoiled  child  to  feeble  woman  proton, 

Let  no  man  love — the  cost  will  be  his  own. 

The  delicate,  helpless,  mincing  Emma,  is  alto- 
gether a portrait  worthy  of  Crabbe.  In  their 
nutting  rambles,  while  the  young  farmer,  at 
whose  rustic  garb  his  merry  sisters  gaily  laughed, 
was  leaving  the  harvest-field  to  help  them  to 
pull  down  high  boughs,  and  lay  stepping  stones 
across  the  brooks  for  them,  the  town- bred  maid 
required  more  attention. 

“ The  feebler  Emma,  hanging  on  his  arm, 

Asked,  without  words,  protection  from  all  harm. 

For  she,  unused  to  sceues  so  strange  and  wild, 

Shrunk  back  from  danger,  like  a timid  child; 

Declared  the  never  could  the  streamlet  pass, 

Aud  looked  for  poisonous  adders  in  the  grass. 

While  trembling,  laughing,  sha  would  step  within 
The  brook’s  clear  margin,  with  her  slipper  thiu. 

Then  say  she  needs  must  die,  for  never  yet 
Had  the  escaped  from  cold,  with  feet  so  wet. 

Oh,  pretty  airs  of  female  helplessness  1 
Weak  in  yourselves,  what  influence  ye  possess, 

What  power  to  win  the  lordly  heart  of  man, 

When  neither  common  sense  nor  wisdom  can. 

Grant  we,  the  charm  of  weakness  is  not  all, 

The  foot  that  steps  aside  must  needs  be  small. 

Vain  childish  fear  must  tinge  a lovely  brow, 

And  fair  must  be  the  lip  whence  folly’s  accents  flow. 
Faying  the  due  meed  to  female  beauty  and 
grace,  Mrs  Ellis  unveils  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  thus  reasons  of  the  lover  transformed 
into  the  unhappy  husband  of  one  of  those  fair, 
fragile,  and  helpless,  beauties 

But  when  he  brings  his  beautiful  ideal 
To  share  a world  like  ours — so  item  and  real— 

To  face  the  tempest  and  endure  the  storm,  ' 1 

With  tears  and  terrors  that  have  ceased  to  charm ; 
When  sordid  cares,  a restless  host  arise ; 

When  beauty  fades,  and  youth’s  warm  vigour  dies ; 
When  dormant  temper  wakens,  wild  and  fierce, 

And  childhood’s  ceaseless  cries,  that  wound  and  pierce; 
When  sickness  comes,  and  penury,  and  pain, 

With  all  the  ills  that  follow  in  their  train ; 

Oh,  who  would  dare  to  meet  the  woes  ot  life, 

And  share  its  sorrows  with  a pining  wife  ? 

Who  would  commit  his  children  to  her  care. 

Or  seek  her  sympathy  his  grief  to  shnre  ? 

Who  would  expect,  when  trials  pressed  him  sore. 

The  timid  trembler  could  his  peace  restore  ? 

Or  who  would  wish,  beside  his  feverish  bed, 

The  feeble  thing  that  could  uot  raise  his  head  ? 

With  nerves  too  delicate  to  feel  at  home 

Where  sickness  saddened,  or  where  death  might  come  ? 

No  ! let  not  sterling  virtues  lose  their  worth 
Before  these  graces  of  unnatural  birth, 

Forced  into  life  by  artificial  means, 

To  make  all  women  goddesses  or  queens. 

We  advise  young  ladies  to  commit  this  extract 
to  memory, — to  get  it  by  heart.  Love  called  the 
active  virtues  of  Henry  into  exercise,  even  love 
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for  the  helpless  damsel  whose  very  charming 
helplessness  (at  least  as  men  in  love  say)  en- 
deared her  the  more;  and  he  attends  to  his  farm- 
business,  though  still  liking  too  well  to  course  or 
shoot  for  a day  with  Lord  William. 

The  gentle  Lucy  also  finds  a lover,  to  whom 
she  devotes  the  whole  treasure  of  her  deep  affec- 
tions. He  is  a young  collegian,  who  obtains  the 
parish  living  on  the  death  of  the  old  pastor. 

This,  iu  the  conclusion,  is  another  ^rabbe-like 
episode ; and  we  are  unwilling  to  mutilate  its 
beauty.  Lucy  had  become  the  teacher  of  the 
village  children,  the  visiter  of  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick  ; and  she  watched  by  the 
deathbed  of  her  beloved  instructor  and  friend, 
the  old  pastor,  until— 

At  length  the  scene  was  closed,  and  Eustace  prayed, 

In  seeming  fervency,  beside  the  maid, 

That  he  might  catch  that  mantle  as  it  fell, 

And  in  that  parting  spirit's  glory  dwell. 

It  was  a solemn  scene,  and  Lucy  felt 
The  sordid  world  before  her  vision  melt, 

With  all  its  weariness,  and  all  its  strife, 

Lost  in  the  balance  with  eternal  life. 

Oh,  could  we  linger  by  the  bed  of  death, 

How  might  we  trample  earthly  scenes  beneath  ! 

But  soon  there  comes  a morrow  less  sublime, 

And  we  return  to  grovelling  things  of  time. 

’Twas  thus  with  Lucy,  though  her  faithful  heart 
Asked  only  with  one  treasure  not  to  part. 

Yet  that  she  hoarded  with  a miser's  care  $ 

Pure  though  it  seemed,  perchance  it  was  her  snare. 
Eustace  was  pastor  of  that  village  now, 

And  oft  with  Lucy  in  her  walks  would  go 
To  Hear  the  blessings  of  the  needy  poor 
Welcome  her  step  at  every  cottage  door. 

Why  should  they  dwell  apart?  They  long  had  known 
And  oft  acknowledged  that  their  hearts  were  one. 

So  Eustace  won  at  last  her  free  consent, 

And  on  the  embassy  of  hope  he  went. 

It  was  one  bright  and  smiling  summer’s  day, 

When  ail  around,  in  heaven  and  earth,  looked  gay. 
And  Lucy  sate  within  a cool  alcove, 

Sweet  flowers  beside  her,  and  blue  skies  above. 

Fair  child  of  peace,  with  sunlight  on  her  brow, 

If  there  be  real  happiness  below, 

’Twas  hers  in  that  bright  golden  hour  to  know. 

Yes,  she  was  happy-happy  even  here; 

For  she  had  much  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear. 

• ##••• 

At  length  she  heard  a footstep  on  the  grnss, 

And  saw  a shadow  o’er  the  threshold  pass. 

She  raised  her  eyes.  What  could  there  be  to  chase 
The  smile  of  gladness  from  her  lover’s  face  ? ' 

Yet  so  it  seemed ; but  he  began  to  speak, 

And  she  looked  down,  to  hide  her  blushing  cheek. 

“ Lucy,  I know  not  how  to  act  a part. 

Grieved,  disappointed,  you  shall  know  my  heart 
I told  your  father  of  our  plighted  love, 

And  much  he  seemed  our  union  to  approve  ; 

Called  yon,  as  oft  he  does,  his  favourite  child, 

And,  while  he  sighed  to  part  with  you,  still  smiled 
To  think  a home— a surer  home,  he  said, 

Than  he  could  offer — soon  would  shield  your  head. 

I know  not  why,  but  something  struck  my  mind 
Strange  in  his  manner,  though  it  seemed  so  kind ; 

At  length  the  truth  was  told — would  you  believe, 
Your  father  can  no  marriage  portion  give !” 

“ And  is  that  all  ?”  said  Ltocfr.  “ Heed  It  not 
We  can  be  happy  In  the  poorest  cot !” 

“ Poetic  visions,  Lucy,  charm  not  me, 

Hate  I not  lived  such  happiness  to  see  ?” 

11  Then  what  remains  ?”*he  asked,  with  timid  toice. 
**  Call  ite  not  wait  ? or  has  your  heart  a choice 


« Yes,  we  could  wait,  if  there  was  ought  to  cheer, 
Or  brighter  promise  for  the  coming  year.” 

« Then,  what  remains?"  asked  Lucy,  once  again, 
Her  pale  lip  quivering  with  a thrill  of  pain. 

« I scarcely  know,”  said  Eustace ; “ but  I think 
'Twere  madness  thus  to  venture  on  the  brink 
Of  hopeless  poverty,  with  no  pretence. 

But  creature-love,  for  tempting  Providence. 

You  know  my  yearly  stipend  is  but  small:” 

He  should  have  seen  her  turning  to  the  wall 
As  if  the  stones  could  pity  ; and  the  blush 
That  grew  upon  her  face,  the  burning  gush 
Of  woman’s  feeling,  o’er  her  brow  and  cheek, 

And  flashing  eye  that  used  to  be  so  meek  t — 

It  passed and  never  marble  looked  more  pale 

Than  Lucy,  while  she  listened  to  his  tale. 

He  marked  her  not,  his  eye  was  cold  and  clear, 
Fixed  on  a bed  of  withering  roses  there ; 

He  marked  her  not,  for  different  thoughts  possessed 
His  anxious  mind,  and  laboured  in  his  breast. 

At  length  he  spoke — 

“ The  more  I view  the  case, 
The  more  I see  that  misery  and  disgrace 
Await  our  union ; yet  it  seems  not  well 
That  our  decision  I alone  should  tell.” 

Lucy  looked  up ; ahe  did  not  quite  perceive 
His  real  meaning,  or  could  not  believe. 

At  length,  however,  it  was  made  more  clear; 

She  heard and  understood — and  shed  no  tear. 

He  took  her  hand,  she  drew  it  not  away, 

'Twas  cold  as  marble,  and  she  let  it  stay. 

You  comprehend  my  meaning  ?” 

« Yes,  I do." 

“ I thought  you  must,  for  all  I say  is  true. 

And  I am  pleased  we  can  so  well  agree. 

It  makes  the  trial  easier  far  to  me. 

And  you  will  say  it  was  your  own  desire, 

Not  mine,  that  our  engagement  should  expire  ?” 

“ I will.” 

“ Farewell  then,  Lucy,  ever  dear ; 
I'm  glad  your  judgment  is  so  cool  and  clear. 

True,  I can  ne’er  be  happy  as  with  you, 

But  something  to  my  station  still  is  due; 

And  I,  to  give  that  office  more  respect, 

A portion  with  my  partner  must  expect.” 

“ Enough,”  said  Lucy ; “ I can  understand.” 

And  coldly  she  withdrew  her  captive  hand. 

« Farewell !”  he  said,  and  left  her  standing  there, 
Like  some  mute  sculptured  image  of  despair. 

This  is  surely  poetry  of  no  ordinary  kind;  it 
aptly  introduces  an  eloquent  homily  against  s 
worldly  spirit,  and  “the  root  of  all  evil/  and 
the  pursuit  of  temporal  enjoyments,  which  priest, 
philosopher,  and  poet  disclaim,  all  agreeing  that 
“ This  world  is  worthless — we  but  pilgrims  hers” 
The  moral  poetess  is  well  entitled  to  ask— “ Are 
they  all  sincere  ?” 

And  not  the  preacher  only,  but  the  sage, 

And  the  stern  satirist  who  condemns  the  age,^ 

The  sentimentalist,  and  poet  too, 

Have  they  not  all  one  secret  end  in  view  ? 

To  please  the  grovelling  world  they  so  despise, 

To  hide  their  faults  and  frailties  from  her  eyes  * 
Whate’er  betide  their  happiness  the  while. 

To  court  her  favour,  and  secure  her  smile  ? 

Yes;  and  this  lovely  isle,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Beats  with  the  tumult — echoes  with  the  roar— 

The  strife  of  hand — the  mastery  of  mind — 
Conflicting  interests  in  one  combat  joined, 

To  gain  the  eminence  of  worldly  fame, 

And  from  the  dust  of  earth  create  a name. 

The  heartbroken  Lucy  in  time  gate  up  her 
idol,  subdued  her  repinings,  and  returned  1® 
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her  soothing  ministrations  in  the  hovels  of  the 
sick  and  the  poor.  She  had  found  a strength 
that  was  not  her  own  ; but  not  for  the  gentle 
and  pious  maiden,  silently  ripening  for  heaven, 
can  we  longer  turn  aside,  beautifully  as  her 
placid  resignation  and  fervent  sustaining  faith 
are  depicted.  Her  coldhearted  selfish  lover  de- 
mands more  attention ; he  who  could 

speak  in  silvery  tones,  and  soft. 

With  bland  expression,  more  inviting  oft 
Than  real  kiudness  clothed  in  homely  dress. 

Though  for  the  hour  of  trial,  how  much  less  1 

It  was  Lucy’s  fortune  still  to  encounter  Eus- 
tace by  the  Bick-bed  of  the  old  villagers,  to  whom 
she  was  as  a ministering  angel. 

’Twas  strange  that  Lucy  now  could  calmly  hear 
The  voice  that  once  had  been  too  kind  and  dear  ; 

And  raise  her  eyes  unblushing  to  that  face, 

Nor  linger,  lines  of  beauty  there  to  trace. 

Yet  such  things  have  been  : and  she  was  not  one 
To  shrink  from  tasks  of  duty  when  begun. 

• • • • • • 

’Twas  in  such  confidence,  that  Lucy  heard 
That  well-known  voice — yes,  every  tone  aud  word ; 
But  joined  not  in  familiar  converse  there ; 

Apart  she  sate ; she  did  not  choose  to  share 
Social  communion,  or  exchange  of  thought, 

With  one  whose  hand  by  money  might  be  bought 
Yet,  hsd  she  said  good-night,  aud  left  that  scene, 
Perchance  his  patronising  care  had  been 
Extended  to  her  solitary  walk; 

So  she  remained,  to  hear  the  poor  man  talk 
Of  all  his  sorrows ; while  the  pastor  told 
Of  consolation  ; but  with  look  so  cold, 

And  tone  so  regulated,  smooth,  aud  mild, 

As  never  yet  the  sorrowing  heart  beguiled. 

At  length  he  rose  ; aud  Lucy  breathed  again 
When  he  was  gone,  with  loss  oppressive  pain; 

And  hastened  forth  to  meet  the  chilly  blast, 

While  deepening  shadows  o'er  her  path  were  cast. 

It  was  a cold  March  evening,  and  there  blew 
A piercing  gale ; and  Lucy,  shivering,  drew 
Her  cloak  around  her  frail  and  slender  form, 

That  bent  beneath  the  auger  of  the  storm. 

The  gentle  sufferer  died,  speaking  words  of 
solemn  and  effectual  warning  to  her  beloved 
parent. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  William  Douglas,  hav- 
ing turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  brilliant  Helen’s 
music,  and  partaken  of  the  farmer’s  hospitality, 
on  many  a winter’s  night,  after  the  chase  was 
over — cheering  all  hearts  by  his  grace  and  con- 
descension, and,  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
lovely  but  aspiring  girl — “ mounts  and  rides 
away,”  leaving  her  most  unlike  her  saintly  sister 
Lucy — the  unresisting  prey  to  disappointment 
and  misery,  yet  not  quite  deprived  of  all  hope. 
Meanwhile,  Henry  marries,  and  too  soon,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  sage  sister  Martha, 
who  would  have  had  him  wait  until  his  bride 
had  gained  more  sense  and  experience;  and, 
above  all,  the  valuable  lesson,  especially  to 
women, 

“ That  earthly  happiness  must  ever  flow 

Back  to  ourselves,  from  bliss  that  we  bestow.” 

We  cannot  forsake  the  gentle  Emma;  the 
maiden,  the  bride,  and  the  wife  are  worthy  of 
each  other ; and  what  an  impressive  lesson  to 
Women  is  conveyed  in  some  of  these  lines: — . 

Thus  came  the  orphan  to  her  future  home, 

Decked  as  the  thought  a lovely  bride  should  come. 


Nor  spared  her  brother  aught,  nor  Martha’s  hand 
Withheld  whate’er  its  bounty  could  command. 

And  Emma  took  their  gifts  with  smiling  brow, 

As  If  it  was  their  duty  to  bestow, 

Hers  to  receive.  Oh  ! ignorance  of  right ! 

How  oft  this  poor  dependence  meets  the  sight, 

Aud  pains  the  heart,  even  in  our  favoured  land, 

Where  women  cannot,  will  not,  understand 
How  they  may  lean  on  others,  and  depend, 

Yet  never  know  what  constitutes  a friend  ; 

How  they  may  be  both  gentle  and  refined, 

Yet  want  the  noblest  attributes  of  mind  ; 

How  they  may  charm  the  ear,  and  please  the  eye, 

Yet  live  unhonoured,  and  unmourned-for  die. 

The  honeymoon  passed,  and  Henry,  pressed 
by  the  serious  cares  of  life,  and  distressed  for 
his  father,  has  no  patience  with  the  pretty  trifler. 

Henry  was  changed  even  now,  and  Emma  felt 
Her  tears  had  somewhat  lost  their  power  to  melt. 

One  only  purpose  seemed  to  fill  his  mind, 

It  might  be  noble,  but  it  scarce  was  kind 
To  leave  her  gentle  charms,  once  loved  so  well, 

For  coarse  rude  men  who  came  to  buy  and  sell. 

Poverty  or,  if  not  yet  actual  poverty,  pressure 
was  by  this  time  creating  secret  discontent,  and 
even  fomenting  quarrels  in  the  once  happy  and 
united  household  of  the  farmer.  Matilda,  the 
elegant  aunt,  and  her  brother,  blamed  each  other, 
and  openly  recriminated.  The  quarrels  of  the 
two  mistresses  of  the  family  are  very  delicately 
touched.  Every  one  was  willing  to  make  great, 
but  not  solitary  sacrifices  of  luxuries  for  the  ge- 
neral good. 

Say  not  that  straitened  means  bring  nought  to  dread 
Save  in  the  actual  want  of  daily  bread. 

They  bring  the  very  worst  of  human  ills, 

The  bitterest  draught  our  earthly  cup  that  fills : 

They  bring  domestic  strife — contention — spleen— 

And  envy,  mother  of  the  deadliest  sin — 

Injurious  thoughts — imbittered  words,  that  burn 
And  goad  the  writhing  spirit  to  return 
The  pain  it  suffers  on  the  offender's  head. 

Then  say  not  poverty  brings  nought  to  dread. 

At  the  close  of  a very  bad  and  late  harvest, 
the  landlord  invited  his  tenantry  to  a feast,  with 
all  that  ostentatious  insolence  of  manner  with 
which  such  vassal  festivals  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted. Servants  and  satellites,  wives  and 
daughters,  the  farmer  and  his  ploughman,  were 
indiscriminately  summoned  ; for  the  ancient  hos- 
pitalities of  the  Baron’s  Hall,  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  times,  were  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived. 

The  compulsory  banqueting,  and  promiscuous 
rejoicing,  were  anything  but  pleasant  to  many 
of  the  guests  invited.  Our  farmer’s  family 
wished  that  they  had  been 
Passed  by — forgotten — anything  but  asked. 

How  should  their  hatred  of  the  thing  be  masked  ? 

To  go,  a vassal  rather  than  a guest, 

And  sit  with  hungry  boors  at  that  great  feast  i 
It  was  too  humbling  to  their  secret  pride ; 

And  yet  their  landlord’s  bidding  they  must  bide. 

The  farmer  hoped  that  the  invitation  boded 
that  great  reduction  of  rent,  rendered  so  need- 
ful by  the  bad  seasons,  and  the  fall  of  the  mar- 
kets ; Emma  fancied  her  husband  would  like  to 
shew  off  his  lovely  bride  ; and  the  enamoured 
Helen,  whose  secret  pride  revolted  against  the 
degrading  exhibition,  imagined  that  she  had  seen 
Lord  William's  servant  passing,  and  that  hia 
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master  must  consequently  have  returned.  The 
farmer’s  family  went  rather  as  spectators  than 
actors  in  the  motley  scene,  where 

Still  swelled  the  moving  pageant  on  the  sight  i 
Dames  from  the  dairy,  milkmaids  red  and  white, 

These  clad  in  russet,  those  in  silken  sheen, 

Jockeys  in  boots,  and  clowns  in  coats  of  green ; 

While  gliding  here  and  there,  amongst  the  rest, 

Were  statelier  matrons  fashionably  dressed, 

With  silent  daughters  just  returned  from  school, 

Beating  the  air  with  fans,  to  keep  it  cool. 

There  too  was  seen  that  noblest  form  of  man, 

Built  upon  Nature’s  most  majestic  plan  j 
Firm,  tall,  atid  free,  his  shoulders  broad,  and  bold, 

His  sturdy  hand  well  used  to  grasp  and  hold  ; 

His  mien  erect,  his  foot  placed  on  the  ground 
With  purpose  fixed,  and  dignity  profound  ; 

His  temples  wreathed  with  natural  waves  of  hair,  • 
His  manly  forehead  smooth,  and  calm,  and  fair, 
Contrasting  well  with  the  deep  bronze  below, 

And  sunny  tints  upon  his  cheek  that  glow. 

Such  were  the  men  that  Britain  once  could  boast, 
Whose  homes  adorned  her  land,  from  coast  to  coast; 
Untaught  in  Attic  lore,  unskilled,  perchance, 

To  tread  the  mazes  of  the  graceful  dance; 

Yet  firm  to  sanction,  and  defend  her  laws ; 

Shepherds  at  home,  but  soldiers  in  her  cause ; 

And  proud  at  heart  to  bear  her  honoured  name, 

Yet  still  more  proud  of  her  unsullied  fame. 

Where  are  they  now?  Go  ask  the  western  waves — 
The  southern  billowB,  where  they  find  their  graves? 
Search  the  wild  prairie,  trace  them  o’er  the  plain, 

Where  the  log-cabin  shields  them  from  the  rain; 

Or  track  the  wide  Australian  wastes,  and  say, 

How  fare  the  sons  that  England  sends  away? 

Like  the  (ideal  ?)  English  yeoman  of  the  ge- 
nuine old  breed  looked  our  farmer,  who,  with  his 
graceful  daughter  on  his  nrin,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully viewed  the  revel.  The  Tory  landlords,  we 
presume,  are  not  finding  these  feasts  of  the  vas- 
salage to  answer.  One  occasionally  hears  of  them, 
here  and  there,  but  never  of  their  repetition. 
One  popularity  ball  suffices  them  for  twenty 
years.  Lord  William  entered  among  the  noble 
throng,  who  rushed  in  by  a side  door  in  a sparkling 
galaxy, to  grace,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  assembled 
boors  by  their  presence.  A radiant  foreign 
beauty  was  hanging  upon  his  arm,  on  whom  all 
his  attentions  were  bestowed  ; and  he  cut  the 
farmer  and  his  daughter — nor  was  this  “ the 
unkindest  cut."  Helen — the  despairing  and  mor- 
tified Helen — would  have  left  the  place,  hut  her 
father,  who  silently  sympathized  in  her  wounded 
feelings,  could  not  be  the  first  of  the  honoured 
guests  to  take  his  departure.  The  ladies  of  the 
Hall  at  length  retired  ; the  menials  entered ; and 
the  mirth  grew  louder  and  more  enlivened  ; and 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  wretched  Helen,  after- 
wards poured  forth  upon  her  gentle  sister's 
breast, 

Douglas  returned,  and  now  he  came  alone, 

All  the  proud  revellers  but  him  were  gone. 

He  came  with  smiles  upon  his  altered  blow, 

And  the  poor  farmer’s  daughter  he  could  know : 

Could  touch  her  hand  familiarly,  and  say 
How  well  she  looked,  how  happy  was  that  day. 

I fear  there  was  a blush  upon  my  cheek 
As  he  drew  near;  and  when  1 tried  to  speak, 

I could  not  quite  my  trembling  voice  control ; 

For  something  came  like  gladness  to  my  soul, 

After  long  grief.  But,  oh  ! it  passed  away, 

And  left  such  blackuess  I 

The  next  summons  of  the  jovial  tenantry  into 


the  presence  of  their  generous  landlord  is  to 
hear  that  their  rents,  which  they  had  confidently 
expected  were  to  be  lowered,  were  to  be  in- 
creased. Their  landlord  was.  going  abroad,  and 
must  have  money,  come  what  would.  Some 
pleaded,  some  raved,  some  rode  off  in  sullen  de- 
spair, and  some  desperately  drank  on. 

Our  farmer  was  now  compelled  to  discharge 
those  supernumerary  helps — the  aged  and  the 
orphan — so  long  retained  about  the  farm,  be- 
cause they  had  always  been  there  and  knew  no 
other  home.  Discontent  with  their  hard  hearted 
employer  spread  among  the  starving  labourer* 
and  villagers,  even  while  his  heart  was  bleeding 
at  turning  them  away. 

The  farmer  and  his  son  still  struggled  man- 
fully on,  until  another  had  harvest  competed 
their  ruin.  A year  of  scarcity  followed,  and  the 
extremity  of  distress  led  many  to  emigrate. 
The  Farmer  also  was  bound  for  a far  and  un- 
known land.  This  was  his  last  resource. 

The  three  day’s  auction,  the  farewell  taken  of 
the  household  gods,  and  of  the  graves  of  hi* 
wife  and  daughter,  are,  if  rather  long-drawn  out, 
very  touchingly  described.  The  feeble-minded 
and  feeble-framed  Emma  remains  true  to  her 
original  character.  The  bustle,  the  agitation, 
the  confusion,  and  the  misery,  mingling  with  the 
hopefulness  of  a general  embarkation,  pass  be- 
fore us.  And  now  the  emigrant  ship  is  afloat— 
and  now 

Cold  dieary  twilight  clothed  the  earth  and  sea; 

But  not  the  nearer  forms  of  misery. 

For  their  were  shrieking  babes,  untended  all, 

And  wretched  men,  who  answered  not  the  call 
Of  helpless  wives.  Most  desolate  of  these 
Wits  Emma,  bending  on  her  feeble  knees, 

Pleading,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears, 

That  Henry  yet  would  spare  her  tender  years, 

Her  gentle  frame,  and  send  her  to  the  shore, 

With  her  poor  child,  safe  from  the  billows’  roar. 
Then  did  she  pray  for  shelter  from  the  storm, 

And  threw  her  armsaiound  his  manly  form. 

“ Spare  me ! ” she  cried  ; “ my  aching  brow  is  bare, 
And  the  rude  gale  plays  wildly  with  my  hair— 

That  flaxen  hair,  of  which  each  separate  tress 
Thou  oft  hast  counted  in  thy  tenderness, 

Deeming  no  beauty  like  the  cheek  that  now 
Leans  on  thy  bosom  pale  as  winter’s  snow. 

O shield  me  from  the  storm  1 Thou  once  wertkind— 
Can  fear  or  danger  warp  thy  constant  mind  ?” 

Why  turns  he  not  ? That  voice  could  once  hare  woe 
His  ear  from  music.  Has  its  sweetness  gone? 

No  ; but  he  sees  that  distaut  line  of  shore, 

And  knows,  and  feels,  he  ne’er  shall  see  it  more— 
That  gentle  slope— that  range  of  wood-crowned  hill*— 
He  sees  them  all — his  eye  with  anguish  fills. 

He  had  a Briton’s  heart,  and  loved  the  land— 

The  very  soil  on  which  he  used  to  stand. 

Proud  of  his  country’s  noble  name  was  he, 

Proud  of  her  laws,  and  boasted  liberty ; 

And  while  he  gazes  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
Injustice  seems  to  mingle  with  his  doom. 

And  thus,  with  the  silent  meditations  of  the 
expatriated  father,  who  6at  apart,  his  chastened 
and  pious  mind  dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  bu 
once  happy  life,  closes  “ The  Sons  of  the  Soil  — 
a poem,  engaging  from  the  truth  and  tenderne** 
of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  description,  and  far 
more  valuable  for  the  moral  lessons  it  inculcate*. 
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PART  IV. 

Thb  lowliness  of  gratitude  with  which  these 
royal  favours  were  acknowledged,  served  to  ce- 
ment the  good-will  subsisting  b-tween  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  subject.  Scarcely  had  winter  re- 
as-embled  the  courtiers  of  Paris,  under  tbe 
groined  roofs  of  the  L uvie,  than  the  Viscount 
and  his  lovely  lady  were  among  the  most 
favoured  guests  o»  the  King  ; and  Bianca,  of 
wh‘  m such  scenes  were  the  natural  atmosphere, 
had  the  giatiiication  of  displaying  the  rich  jewels 
and  Oriental  stuffs  lavished  upon  her  by  her 
husband,  in  rivalship  with  the  splendours  of 
the  royal  favourite,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  at  that 
moment  in  the  zenith  of  her  charms. 

It  was  whispered,  however,  among  the  court- 
iers, that  it  was  neither  t<»  execute  the  regis- 
tries of  ois  patent  of  nobility,  nor  even  to  figure 
in  the  pageanis  of  the  Court,  that  Ango  visited 
the  capital.  The  rich  burgher  had  long  acted  as 
auditor  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and,  by  prudent  management,  doubled  the  reven- 
ues of  his  See;  and  it  was  now  surmised  that 
Francis  himself,  whose  wars  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  was 
fain  to  mortgage  to  the  Governor  of  Dieppe,  in 
exchnnge  for  a loan  of  considerable  amount,  his 
crown  la  .ds  in  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vince. 

Certain  it  was,,  that  though  Ango  was  known 
to  have  claimed  a military  escort  for  the  trans- 
port of  a considerable  treasure  to  the  capital, 
the  troop  was  at  once  dismissed  in  Paris:  the 
Lady  Bianca’s  litter  being  escorted,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Dieppe,  by  his  own  people  only.  Yet  so 
far  from  his  revenues  being  diminished  by  this 
transfer  of  property,  never  had  Ango’s  specula- 
tions been  bolder,  or  his  habits  more  magnificent, 
than  during  the  ensuing  year.  Under  his  govern- 
ment, the  castle  and  fortifications  underwent 
complete  reparation ; the  harbour  and  jetty 
were  improved  ; and  the  city  gates  restored  and 
crowned  with  towers.  The  beautifully  scu'p- 
tured  treasury  and  winding  staircase  still  extant 
in  the  Church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  were 
a tribute  from  the  munificence  of  Ango  ; and  the 
Chapel  of  St  John,  in  that  of  St  Renty,  was  de- 
dicated to  his  patron  Saint,  by  the  new  Viscount. 
On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  proofs  of  his  libe- 
ral zeal  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  city.  It 
sufficed  for  Ango  to  address  a petition  to  the 
King,  for  his  desires  and  those  of  his  fellow - 
townsmen  to  be  granted  ; the  importance  of 
such  a subject  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
Francis,  who  had  been  right  glad  to  seek  ass’st- 
ance  from  Ango,  in  arming  the  •Channel  fleet 
equipped  at  Havre,  Ilonfleur.  and  Dieppe,  to  pre- 
vent the  English  from  fortifying  the  town  of  Bou- 
logne. For  the  Governor  of  Dieppe  was  no  longer 
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the  petty  trader,  the  owner  of  a poor  squadron  of 
merchant  vessels,  but  the  haughty  master  of 
twenty  sloops  of  war  ! More  than  once,  the  crews 
of  his  merchantmen,  trading  with  the  Moluccas 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  come  to  serious 
disputes  with  the  Spanish,  Flemish,  and,  above 
all,  the  Portuguese  settlers,  jealous  of  his  pre- 
tensions ; and  in  several  severe  engagements 
with  foreign  frigates,  the  star  of  Anxo  had  pre- 
vailed, and  his  people  come  off  victorious. 

On  one  disastro  s occasion,  however,  a vessel 
belonging  to  one  of  his  fleets,  having  been  sepa- 
rated, by  stress  of  weather,  from  her  convoy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  already  in- 
censed against  the  noble  mariner  of  Dieppe  by  for- 
mer successes  ; when  the  crew  was  inhumanly 
massacred,  and  the  vessel,  with  its  rich  cargo, 
steered  in  triumph  into  the  Tagus. 

Furious  at  his  loss,  and  still  more  irritated  by 
the  insult  which  he  had  the  arrogance  to  con- 
ceive was  offered  to  his  flag,  Ango  swore  to  be 
revenged  ; and,  having  issued  orders  for  the 
arming  of  his  ten  finest  vessels,  with  eight  others 
of  inferior  size,  and,  in  addition  to  their  crews, 
about  a thousand  men,  mercenaries  attached  to 
his  service,  he  prepared  to  make  a descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  retaliate  the  injury 
he  had  sustained. 

The  expedition  sailed  ; and  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  its  safe  arrival  in  the  Tagus  brought 
also  to  the  delighted  Ango  news  of  perfect  suc- 
cess. Several  villages  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Tagus  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  his 
men  ; and  the  conflagration  of  one  of  these, 
within  a league  of  Lisbon,  struck  terror  into  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  comprehend  such  an  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  Frenchmen,  the  allies  of 
their  Kmg. 

A still  greater  panic,  however,  was  excited 
when  several  valuable  Indiamen,  falling  in  with 
Ango’s  vessels  which  were  cruising  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  were  instantly  captured  ! Unable 
to  believe  such  an  exploit  the  work  of  privateers, 
the  Portuguese  government,  regarding  it  as  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Francis 
I.,  despatched  a deputation  to  the  palace  of 
Chambord,  where  the  King  was  residing,  to  de- 
mand the  cause  of  so  gross  a violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

For  some  time  the  King  of  France  attached 
little  faith  to  the  representations  of  these  dele- 
gates. Satisfied  that  no  hostile  instructions  had 
been  issued  by  his  admiralty,  and  that,  without 
such  orders,  the  boldest  captain  of  his  fleet  would 
not,  on  any  provocation,  proceed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, he  attempted  to  persuade  the  Count 
d ’Olivares,  and  the  n ble  gentlemen  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  that  the  whole  statement 
originated  in  misconception,  On  learning. 
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however,  from  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
that  the  flag,  under  which  these  outrages  were 
committed,  bore  for  ensign  and  device  a sphere 
or  terrestrial  globe,  surmounted  by  a crucifix, 
with  the  legend — “ Spes  mca  Drus,  d juventute 
tned, ” Francis  recognised  at  once  the  blazon  of 
the  Governor  of  Dieppe. 

“ 'Tin  Ango  who  hath  taken  this  quarrel  on 
his  hand  !"  cried  the  King,  turning  towards  his 
astonished  courtiers.  *■  'Tis  Ango  who  hath 
declared  war  against  the  King  of  Portugal !” 

Count  d’Olivares,  with  an  obsequious  obeisance, 
ventured  to  demand  of  his  Majesty  in  what 
quarter  of  the  world  the  dominions  of  the  said 
King  Ango  might  be  situated  ; and,  had  not  a 
violent  burst  of  laughter  from  the  King  testified 
to  the  assembled  courtiers,  that  his  Majesty  wns 
disposed  to  make  the  arrogance  of  the  Dieppoia 
captain  a matter  of  merriment,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  presumption  of  their  coun- 
tryman ns  a treasonous  offence  against  the 
crown. 

“Ue  pleased  to  inform  my  good  brother  of 
Portugal,"  said  the  King,  perceiving  the  Am- 
bassadors to  be  both  astonished  and.  mortified 
by  his  mirth,  “that  I trust  nothing  will  in  future 
occur  to  disturb  the  pacific  relations  now  hap- 
pily established  between  Portugal  and  France. 
Assure  him  that  it  is  not  I who  have  insulted 
his  flag  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  a captain 
of  one  of  my  ports  ; a man  who,  being  rich  and 
independent  as  a prince,  seems  disposed  to  usurp 
royal  authority.  Or  rather,  if  my  advice  have 
any  weight,  ere  ye  return  to  Lisbon,  proceed  at 
once  to  Dieppe,  whereof  this  bold  man  is  Com- 
mandant, and  make  such  terms  with  him  as  ye 
may.  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  Ango  is  not  a man 
to  be  trifled  with." 

On  this  hint,  Count  d'Olivares  and  his  suite 
withdrew  from  Chambord ; while  Ango,  pre- 
monished of  their  arrival  and  errand  by  a private 
message  from  the  King,  prepared  in  haste  to 
receive  them  with  regal  magnificence,  at  Varen- 
geville ; and  the  Portuguese  nobles  are  said  to 
have  asserted,  on  their  return  to  Lisbon,  that 
the  mode  of  Francis'  Court  at  Chambord  was 
rude  and  insignificant,  compared  with  that  of 
Ango  the  Dieppois,  in  his  manor;  more  especially 
when, after  having  entertained  them  rightroyally, 
he  acceded  to  their  entreaty  that  his  fleet  should 
be  instantly  recalled,  conditioning  only  that,  for 
the  future,  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
would  evince  more  respect  towards  the  flag  of 
France. 

But  though  the  Portuguese,  trembling  for 
their  possessions  on  the  coast,  and  Francis, 
labouring  under  heavy  obligations  towards  his 
overweening  subject,  saw  fit  to  submit  to  his 
insolent  aggressions,  the  fellow-townsmen  of 
Ango,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  witnesses 
of  his  growing  prosperity,  began  to  lose  all 
patience  with  his  assumption.  The  Command- 
ant of  Dieppe  had  now  taken  to  himself  a 
guard  of  honour,  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
whenever  he  went  abroad,  so  as  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  burghers  and  captains,  his  kindred 


and  friends,  and  established  himself  as  Governor 
in  the  castle.  His  beautiful  dwelling  on  the 
harbour,  was  shut  up  and  abandoned;  while, 
from  the  towers  of  the  lofty  fortress,  he  exer- 
cised his  almost  regal  authority  over  the  town. 
Ango’s  indignant  fellow  burghers  had  scarcely 
patience  to  be  treated  as  subjects,  by  one  whom 
they  had  never  ceased  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
prosperous  equal. 

On  one  occasion,  the  town-council  having 
presumed  to  resist  a command  issued  by  the 
Viscount  for  the  imposition  of  a new  rate  of 
harbour  duty,  Ango  appeared  in  person  (for  the 
first  time  since  his  accession  of  rank)  among  the 
notables ; and,  upon  their  venturing  to  persist 
in  their  resistance,  he,  who  had  made  war  with 
impunity  upon  kings,  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
inflict  a blow  upon  Jacques  Morel,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  his  opponents.  Ere  his  choler 
had  subsided,  a missive  was  brought  to  the  for- 
tress, addressed  to  the  Governor,  by  the  simple 
name  of  “ John  Ango,”  requiring  him  to  visit 
his  sister,  who  was  lying  sick  and  infirm  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mary.  i 

“What  hast  thou  done?”  demanded  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  nun,  when  Ango,  obeying 
the  summons,  took  his  seat  beside  her  humble 
pallet.  “ Hadst  thou  not  enemies  enough  al- 
ready, that  thou  must  fain  spit  upon  the  beard 
of  the  son  of  our  father's  friend  ? Jacque* 
Morel  hath  vowed  that  thou  shalt  atone  in  dust 
and  ashes  the  wrong  thou  hast  this  day  dealt  him 
in  the  fulness  of  thy  pride  !" 

“ I have  chastised  the  insolence  of  greater 
men  than  an  Admiral  of  fishing  smacks,"  said 
Ango,  disdainfully. 

“ The  fishing  smacks  of  Jacques  Morel  have 
searched  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  and 
bandied  buffets  with  the  Atlantic  waves,”  replied 

Sister  Genevieve.  “ Such  as  he  is  to-day,  such 
yesterday  was  our  father.  lie  was  our  playmate 
too,  Ango,  and  more  than  our  playmate;  for 
well  knowst  thou,  that  but  for  thy  sisters 
weaknesses,  he  had  been  at  this  hour  thy 
brother." 

“It  was  thyself  who  chose  to  break  the  bond 
of  betrothment,”  replied  her  brother;  “but, 
trust  me,  hadst  thou  not  retreated  from  the 
contract,  never  would  I have  bestowed  my  sis- 
ter’s hand,  at  the  altar,  on  a petty  trader  of 
Dieppe!” 

“ Thou  mightst,  at  least,  abstain  from  loading 
him  with  insult,"  persisted  sister  Genevieve; 

“ less  for  his  sake  than  thine  own  ; for,  thicks* 
are  these  convent  walls,  a whisper  hath  already 
reached  mine  ear  that  Jacques  Morel  vows 
deadly  vengeance  against  thee  and  thine.” 

“ His  vengeance  be  on  my  head,  then,”  quoth 
Ango,  with  a contemptuous  smile.  “The good 
castle  of  Dieppe  containeth  dungeons  for  the 
correction  of  evil  minds;  and,  ere  the  soldiers  of 
my  garrison  would  permit  this  Dieppois  chapman 
to  smite  a blow  against  their  Governor"- 

“ Thy  thoughts  are  too  much  bent  upon  deeds 
of  violence,"  remonstrated  the  nun.  “Mischief 
shall  hunt  the  violent  man  ; and  he  whosmit^h 
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with  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  But 
there  are  other  blows,  my  good  brother,  which 
may  attaint  even  the  Commandant  of  Dieppe. 
Before  the  tribunals  of  the  law  all  men  are 
equal ; and,  lo ! it  is  in  a court  of  justice  that 
thou,  even  thou,  the  Governor,  shalt  be  called 
upon  to  render  thine  account  !" 

“ The  Chancellor  is  my  good  and  noble 
friend,”  observed  Ango,  sternly ; “ the  fiscals 
are  my  creatures  ; the  President  of  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Commerce  holds  his  appointment  from 
my  recommendation.  I have  no  fear  but  that 
my  case,  whatever  it  be,  will  meet  with  gentle 
dealing." 

“If  thy  cause  be  a strong  one,  thou  art  wise 
to  invoke  justice,”  said  Sister  Genevieve,  almost 
re-assured  hy  his  coldness.  “ Nevertheless, 
should  the  sire  Morel’s  accusation  prove  a just 
one,  that,  being,  in  the  year  of  Grace  152t,  thy 
partner  in  divers  expeditions  and  undertakings, 
thou  hast  frustrated  him  of  his  lawful  share  of 
certain  prizes  and  captures,  effected  by  vessels 
armed  under  your  joint  authority  and  at  your 
united  cost.” 

“ 'Tis  false  as  hell !”  cried  Ango,  furiously. 

“ Heaven  send  that  the  Admiralty  of  Paris 
(before  whom  he  is  about  to  sue  out  his  process) 
be  of  the  same  opinion  ! " replied  his  sister,  un- 
moved by  his  violence. 

“ The  Admiralty  of  Paris?"  cried  Ango,  in  a 
tone  of  consternation. 

“ Of  Paris! — For  how,  at  Dieppe,  could  Mo- 
rel have  obtained  justice  against  the  command- 
ant ? The  fiscals  are,  as  thou  didst  now  assert, 
thy  creatures ; and ” 

“ How  knowest  thou  of  Jacques  Morel'sinten- 
tion  ?"  cried  Ango,  impatiently.  “ Despite  the 
seeming  seclusion  of  this  holy  house  have  the 
sisters  of  St  Mary  liberty  to  play  the  gossip  with 
members  of  tho  town-council,  more  especially 
with  such  as  have  been  of  old  their  suitors  and 
servants  ?” 

“ Thou  hast  forgotten,  then,  amid  the  pomps 
of  thy  new  seigneury,”  observed  his  sister, 
“ that  our  holy  mother,  the  Superior,  is  sister 
of  Jacques  Morel,  as  I of  his  adversary  ? Even 
the  interests  of  her  flock  have  not  rendered  the 
good  Abbess  insensible  to  the  wrongs  of  her  bro- 
ther's house;  and,  lo  ! on  learning  the  grievous 
news,  that  he  had  been  smitten  on  the  cheek  in 
full  council,  by  Ango  the  governor,  the  vener- 
able woman  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  com- 
munity, that  God  might  incline  the  heart  of 
Jacques  Morel  to  mercy,  lest  he  should  deal 
ruin  and  disgrace  to  one  who  hath  been  in  his 
time  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  convent." 

“ My  humble  thanks  to  the  pious  lady  mo- 
ther," cried  A*go,  bitterly.  “ But  let  her  re- 
serve her  prayers  for  the  plight  of  her  hrother, 
who  may  find  my  armed  hand  upon  his  neck 
sooner  than  he  conjectures  !” 

“ Say  not  so,  O my  brother !”  was  the  ear- 
nest reply  of  sister  Genevieve.  “ The  King, 
thy  master,  by  whom  thine  acts,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  have  been  hitherto  upheld,  lieth 
on  his  death-bed.  Nor  Francis,  nor  the  poor  nun 
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thy  sister,  shall  ever  again  stand  in  the  flesh 
before  the  face  of  God.  Take  it,  therefore,  on 
the  word  of  a dying  woman,  that,  when  the 
breath  of  the  King  goeth  forth,  thy  prosperity 
will  also  wax  to  an  end.  The  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom  will  exult  in  dealing  harshly  with  one 
who  hath  so  long  defied  their  authority ; and 
when  Francis  is  in  his  grave,  the  upstart  Vis* 
count  will  find  bitter  enemies  among  the  nobles 
of  France ; and  the  mariner,  John  Ango,  bitter 
accusers  among  the  burghers,  his  sometime 
equals  !” 

“ Enough,  enough  !”  cried  the  governor,  rising 
hastily  from  his  stool.  “ Suffice  it  that  thou 
hast  already  bred  disquiet  in  my  household,  by 
inciting  my  only  son  to  rebellion.  But  for  the 
abetting  of  thine  evil  counsel,  Theodore  Ango 
had  been  even  now  the  husband  of  the  high  and 
puissant  'Demoiselle  d'Amboise,  kinswoman  of 
my  Lord  the  Cardinal,  by  whose  interest  1 were 
enabled  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  tribunals  of  the 
Admiralty.  Whereas,  behold!  the  youth  is  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands;  and  there  shall  abide 
till  I have  in  writing  his  promise  to  resign  his 
idle  passion  for  a girl  of  the  People,  the  plebeian 
niece  of  Jacques  Morel." 

“ That  writing  thou  wilt  never  have  !"  an- 
swered the  nun,  with  firmness.  “ I know  my 
nephew’s  heart,  and  sooner  than  break  the  so- 
lemn covenant  of  (roth-plight  into  which  he  hath 
entered  with  Isabeau  Morel,  Theodore  will  live 
and  die  an  exile.  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  him 
no  more,  my  lips  counsel  him  no  further,  but 
I die  in  the  solemn  persuasion,  that  my  father's 
grandson  and  representative  on  earth,  woiild 
renounce  all  chance  of  worldly  happiness  rather 
than  be  forsworn.” 

A few  more  weeks,  and  the  passing  ball  of 
the  convent  of  St  Mary  announced  that  sistor 
Genevicvo  hail  entered  into  her  rest.  Yet  al- 
ready her  predictions  had  been  partly  accom- 
plished. The  commandant  of  Dieppe  was  unable 
even  to  cast  his  love-offering  upon  the  grave  of 
the  poor  nun,  having  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  tribunals  of  his  native  country  for 
malpractices  and  felonious  dealing  ! The  town 
and  garrison  were  now  agitated  by  the  most  vio- 
lent commotions.  Ango  had  been  removed  to 
Paris  under  an  armed  escort,  that  seemed  to 
announce  the  harshest  intentions  towards  tho 
accused  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  favour  which 
his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Normandy  might  have  been  expected  to  secure 
from  the  bigoted  counsellors  of  the  young  King 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Francis  I., 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  cause  of  Ango  was 
prejudged.  In  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  men 
of  the  law  engaged  in  his  behalf,  the  accused  was 
accordingly  condemned,  by  a unanimity  of  voices, 
to  pay,  not  only  to  Jacques  Morel  the  amount  of 
his  demand,  but  a fine  of  ten  thousand  marks  to 
the  King  for  breach  of  commercial  law  ; and,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  be  incarcerated  in  the 
royal  prison  of  the  Petit  Chatelet. 

These  exactions,  however,  heavy  as  they  were, 
constituted  the  least  painful  part  of  Ango's 
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punishment.  Previous  to  the  promulgation  of 
his  sentence,  a successor  had  been  appointed  to 
his  government  of  the  Castle  of  Dieppe;  and 
the  new  commandai  t,  a kinsman  and  partisan  of 
the  family  of  Morel,  having  ejected  the  goods 
and  household  chattels  of  his  predecessor  the 
rich  hangings  and  sculptured  cupboards  of  Ango 
had  been  seized  upon  by  the  populace,  and  con* 
verted  into  a bonfire,  the  flames  of  which,  rising 
from  the  high  cliffs  beyond  the  citadel,  were  ap- 
parent as  far  as  the  manor  of  Varengeville,  and 
many  leagues  out  at  sea. 

Released  from  prison,  after  payment  of  the 
exorbitant  charges  of  his  process  at  law,  Ango, 
broken  in  health,  and  impaired  in  fortune  by  his 
recent  calamities,  would  gladly  have  refrained 
from  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  humiliation. 
He  saw  that  the  loss  of  the  King,  his  master, 
was  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  He  begun  to  place 
implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  the  sister,  now 
lo»t  to  him  for  ever ; and,  shorn  of  his  beam*, 
reduced  to  the  insignificance  of  a private  »t>iti»n, 
could  scarcely  support  the  idea  of  confronting 
the  scornful  looks  of  his  fellow. citizens.  Still, 
the  sanguine  nature  of  his  spirit  forbade  him  to 
de>pair.  To  return  to  his  native  place  was  in* 
evitable:  since  in  speculations  connected  with 
the  harbour,  and  in  land  adjoining  the  town, 
were  invested  the  remains  of  a fortune  shattered 
by  ostentation,  and  reduced  by  the  awatd  of 
justice  ; nor  could  he  refrain  from  flattering  him- 
self that,  even  yet,  judicious  ventures  might 
repair  the  injuries  he  had  suxtained.  The  star 
which  had  so  long  prospered  his  undertakings, 
could  not  have  set  for  ever. 

On  arriving  in  Normandy,  however,  the  morti- 
fied man  had  not  courage  to  reappear  in  his  place 
in  tjie  town-council  uf  Dieppe.  Secluded  in 
his  manor  house,  it  was  thence  he  issued  instruc- 
tions to  his  captains  and  d>  ckmasters  : and,  pro- 
fiting by  his  absence,  new  accusations  were  soon 
brought  forward  against  him  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Jacques 
Morel,  many  who  had  hitherto  lacked  cour- 
age to  dei  ounce  the  malefactions  of  the  royal 
favourite,  loudly  accused  him  of  peculation  in 
his  office,  as  comptroller  of  the  salt  and  grain 
duties  of  the  harbour.  'I  he  accounts  of  the  last 
twenty  years  were  called  for  and  re-examined  ; 
when  peculations  of  so  gross  a nature  became 
apparent,  then  it  was  clear  the  whole  remaining 
fortune  of  Ango  would  be  insufficient  to  replace 
the  deficit.  His  houses,  his  lands,  his  noble 
pictures,  his  rich  plate,  became  the  spoil  of  his 
enemies ; being  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  a de- 
cree of  the  fiscal  court,  and  hastily  and  cruelly 
bought  up  by  the  readiest  bidders.  Confined  in 
the  miserable  prison  adjoining  the  fortress  of  the 
Pollet  to  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
he  had  consigned  so  many  a fellow-citizen.  Ango 
waited  in  anguish  of  spirit  to  learn  that  the  last 
penny  of  his  property  had  been  divided,  and  the 
period  of  his  punishment  expired.  To  die  would 
have  been  a blessed  escape  from  the  bitterness 
of  his  fate ; hut,  fallen  as  he  was,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  as  a man  to  meet  the  fulness  of  his  desti- 


nies. For.  lo  ! Bianca  yet  lived  and  looked  to 
him  for  support.  Sick  and  infirm,  unable  to 
► hare  his  captivity,  or  even  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
supported  by  the  charity  of  a former  tenant 
of  one  of  his  numerous  farms,  the  lady  Bianca 
despatched  daily  messages  to  the  Pollet,  bidding 
the  captive  rise  superior  to  misfortune,  and  re- 
minding him  that  the  proofs  of  tenderness  he 
had  once  lavished  on  his  wife,  were  poor  in 
account  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  living  for 
her  6ake  amid  the  cares  and  privations  of  po- 
verty. And  thus,  the  fond  affection,  the  origin 
of  his  ambition,  now  served  a9  a talisman  to  pre- 
serve him  from  despair. 

Amid  the  general  wreck  of  hi*  property,  the 
manor  of  Varengeville  had  been  purchased,  at  an 
inconsiderable  price,  by  the  rivh  burgher  Jac. 
ques  Morel  ; and  his  enemy  now  ruled  in  his 
place  1 Nevertheless,  the  chastening  hand  of 
God  had  ao  subdued  the  h ugh  tines*  of  Ango, 
that  he  resolved,  on  his  deliverance  from  prison, 
lo  take  his  staff  in  bia  band  and  setk  the  humble 
farm  in  which  his  afflicted  partner  abided,  albeit 
from  its  poor  casement  the  stately  bowers  uf 
Varengeville  were  painfully  visible. 

Had  the  sentence  of  Ango  included  only  the 
forfeiture  of  his  fortune,  the  purpose  of  Prori. 
dence  had  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  proud  man 
perished  in  his  impenitence.  But  solitude  had 
effected  wonders;  had  hound  that  stubborn  heart, 
and  broken  that  ambitious  spirit  ; till,  through 
the  fractures,  religion  poured  her  healing  balm, 
and  enabled  him  to  work  out  his  salvation. 
W bile  communing  with  himself  in  the  si'ence  of 
his  imprisonment,  Ango  learned  to  revile  his 
former  hardness  of  heart ; his  unporental  seve- 
rity towards  the  son  whose  presence  would  have 
been  his  sustainment  in  sorrow,  his  unbrutherly 
rejection  of  the  counsels  of  his  sainted  sister. 
That  he  had  not  altogether  neglected,  in  his  day 
of  prosperity,  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
wasowing  to  the  gentle  instigations  of  Genevieve; 
and  now,  all  the  alleviation  of  his  wretchedness 
consisted  in  the  remembrance  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  by  sending  messengers  of 
peace  to  the  savage  countries,  with  whose  un- 
enlightened children  his  vessels  held  traffic;  and 
by  endowing,  to  perpetuity,  religious  and  charit- 
able foundations  for  the  benefit  of  his  native town. 

The  happy  influence  of  his  sainted  si^er  still 
served  to  soften  and  encourage  his  afflicted  soul 
In  his  dream*,  he  oftentimes  beheld  her  crowned 
with  the  palms  of  beatitude,  and  surrounded 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  bidding 
him  submit  himself  humbly  to  the  rod  of  affliction, 
and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  hi*  chastiser.  “ lh°tt 
ha*t  a loving  and  duteou*  son  who  will  atill  yi*ld 
comfort  to  thine  old  age,”  seemed  evermore  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  spirit  in  bliss ; *#4 
Ango,  who,  for  months  past,  had  not  dared  to 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  banished  Theodore, 
upon  whom,  at  parting,  he  had  pronounced  a 
fearful  malediction,  begun  to  call  to  mind  the 
sweetness  of  filial  love,  and  to  believe  that  Hea- 
ven, in  its  mercy,  might  jet  restore  the  lost  one 
to  his  arms  ! 
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“ From  those  for  whose  advancement  I la- 
boured, I met  with  nought  hut  ingratitude  I" 
filtered  Ango,  on  waking,  to  And  his  pallet  of 
rushes  wet  with  tears;  “hut,  Jo!  my  heart 
whispers  that  the  youth  aith  whom  1 have  dealt 
6o  harshly,  will  render  me  a blessing  for  every 
curse !” 

It  was  at  noonday  that  the  period  of  Ango’s 
imprisonment  expired  ; but  so  great  wbs  the 
interest  excited  in  his  favour  hy  the  patience 
with  which  he  had  supported  his  humiliation, 
that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to 
shelter  himself,  till  nightfall,  within  the  prison 
walls,  so  as  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  populace. 
He  had  signified  to  his  wife,  to  have  a horse  and 
guide  in  attendance  before  the  church  of  St 
Marie  des  Gidves,  at  sunset;  and  from  thence, 
after  performing  his  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,  which,  in  happier 
times,  he  had  erected  in  gratitude  for  the  deli- 
verance of  one  of  his  argosies  from  shipwreck, 
he  took  his  silent  way,  in  company  with  the  pea- 
sant despatched  hy  the  lady  Bianca,  to  bring 
him  to  her  presence. 

It  was  a chilly  autumn  evening.  Shrill  gusts 
arose  at  intervals  from  the  sea,  and  drove 
athwart  the  heights  crowned  by  the  lonely  chapel 
of  Candecdte.  The  fields  were  at  rest,  save 
when  a solitary  bittern  rose  from  the  marshy 
meadows  of  the  valley  of  Arques.  The  boor  by 
whom  the  unhsppy  man  was  conducted,  plodded 
onwards  in  sullen  taciturnity;  and  Ango,  die- 
pirited  by  the  anticipation  of  beholding  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  beloved  wife  the  ravages 
effected  by  misery  and  privation,  could  scarcely 
support  the  Sadness  of  his  soul.  So  often  as  he 
had  traversed  that  road,  in  all  the  elation  of 
triumph  1 So  often  as  he  had  rscoited  from  the 
Castle  of  Dieppe  to  Varengeville  the  litter  con. 
taining  his  lovely  lad),  preceded  by  a guard  of 
honour,  and  accompanied  by  the  prom:sing 
youth,  his  son  ! And  now  a sullen  peasant  was 
all  his  escort  ; his  hapless  wife  was  pining  away 
unto  death,  the  pensioner  of  th-*  poor  ; and  as  to 
Theodore,  even  his  parents  knew  not  whether 
he  still  survived,  or  to  what  savage  shore  and 
cruel  straits  he  mipht  have  been  driven  by  the 
persecutions  of  his  father. 

The  night  drew  on  to  utter  darkness ; and 
Ango’s  eyes,  blinded  with  tears,  marked  not 
what  road  they  were  taking.  His  soul  was  back 
in  the  mystery  of  years,  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
self-reviling;  and  it  started  him  from  a reverie 
as  of  deep  sleep,  when  the  guide,  suddenly  check, 
ing  his  horse,  bad  him  alight,  for  that  hi*  jour, 
bey  was  accomplished. 

“How  is  this?”  cried  Angn,  on  discerning 
that,  instead  of  the  rude  gates  of  a farm  house, 
the  man  held  open  the  postern  of  a long  stone 
wall.  Suspecting  an  ambush,  he  began  to  repent 
having  ventured  forth  unarmed  with  a stranger  ; 
when,  lo  1 the  lights  from  within  the  edifice  that 
confronted  him,  on  closing  the  postern,  seemed 
to  revive  half  obliterated  recollections  ; and  a 
death-like  sickness  came  over  him  when  he  found 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  well-known  lawn  of 
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Varengeville.  He  had  been  betrayed,  then, 
into  the  presence  of  his  enemy. 

Already  faint  with  exhaustion,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  preceding  hours,  Ango  fell  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  On  his  restoration  to  conscious- 
ness, centuries  seemed  to  have  passed  over  his 
head.  He  was  no  lunger  the  same  Ango,  the 
same  humiliated  outcast.  He  was  at  Varenge- 
ville. He  was  reclining  on  a bed  in  his  own 
favourite  chamber ; and  beside  him,  with  her 
hand  fast  locked  in  his,  6tood  Bianca,  his  own 
beloved  Bianca,  pale  indeed,  (and  with  her  pale 
ness  rendered  still  more  dazzling  by  the  mourn, 
ing  weeds  in  which  Bhe  was  attired,)  but  gentle 
and  affectionate ; more  affectionate,  far  more 
gentle  than  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

In  a moment,  her  thin  wai-ted  hand  was  pressed 
to  his  lips,  while  his  finger,  pointing  to  the  sable 
dress  she  wore,  seemed  to  indicate  the  question 
he  had  not  strength  to  utter-— “ Hath  the  worst 
befallen  us?  Are  we  childless?" 

Bianca  was  spared  the  necessity  of  reply. 
Ango  now  perceived  that  they  were  not  alone  j 
and  the  deep  sobs  of  the  person  who  was  kneel- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  coucb,  indicated  that 
it  was  one  who  took  part  in  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows. 

“ Where  am  I,  and  who  is  this  compassionate 
stranger?”  faltered  Ango,  drawing  his  wife 
gently  towards  him. 

“ You  are  in  your  own  house,  and  in  presence 
of  your  exemplary  son,"  replied  Bianca,  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  youth,  whom, 
with  a burst  of  relieving  tears,  Ango  straiued  in 
ec»ta»y  to  his  bosom. 

“ Varenaeville  is  yours  again,  my  beloved 
father,"  exclaimed  'I  heodore,  when  the  first 
burst  uf  emotion  between  them  had  subsided. 
“ The  tidings  of  your  disasters  reached  me  not 
till  a year  after  the  transmission  of  the  sad 
intelligence  by  the  father  of  my  affianced  wife. 
Deeply  grieved  that  the  accusation  brought 
against  you  in  a moment  of  exasperation  should 
have  proved  the  origin  of  such  extensive  and 
unforeseen  misfortunes,  our  friend  armed  and 
despatched  a vessel  to  Goa,  whence  1 had 
already  sent  tidings  to  his  daughter  of  my  safety 
and  faithful  affection  ; and  six  months  ago,  I 
sailed  from  India  on  my  return,  to  tender  to  my 
parents  the  first  fruits  of  my  industry  and  en- 
terprise. To  me  hath  our  repentant  enemy 
surrendered  this  huuse  and  its  dependencies ; 
and  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  you  are  master 
at  Varengeville.  1 shall  but  crave  harbourage 
under  your  roof  for  myself  and  one  gentle 
being,  from  whom  1 beseech  you,  my  father,  no 
longer  to  withhold  the  benediction,  without 
which  our  union  were  accursed  in  the  eye  uf 
Heaven  I” 

To  resist  the  entreaty  of  the  son  thus  happily 
restored  to  him,  was  impossible.  It  was  not 
without  a struggle  that  Ango  consented  to  clasp 
hands  in  amity  with  the  man  who,  provoked  by 
repeated  insults  and  aggressions,  had  undesign, 
edly  wrought  the  double  wurk  of  vengeance ; 
nevertheless,  when  he  saw  with  what  sincerity 
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of  sympathy  Morel  lent  his  niil  to  redeem  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  conciliate  in  his 
behalf  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
opened  his  arms  to  his  repentant  friend,  and 
consented  to  efface  the  recollection  of  all  former 
feuds,  by  the  union  of  their  offspring. 

Relieved  from  its  cumbrous  load  of  ostenta- 
tion, the  Manor  of  Varengeville,  as  the  abode  of 
a family  affecting  only  the  condition  of  thriving 
burghers,  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  King, 
became  a far  happier  spot  than  at  the  epoch  of 
its  more  ambitious  destinies.  Ango  rejoiced  to 
resign  to  his  son  the  care  of  his  commercial  en- 
terprises; limiting  his  own  efforts  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  cultivation  of  the  delicious  gardens 
of  the  Manor,  and  to  the  task  of  retiring,  hand 
in  hand,  with  his  altered  and  subdued  partner, 
into  the  vale  of  years. 

A new  generation  had  arisen  around  his  knees 
ere  he  was  summoned  to  his  great  account ; a 
generation  bearing  the  united  names  of  Ango 
and  Morel,  to  whom  their  grandsire’s  last  admo- 
nition was  couched  in  nearly  the  words  of  the 
dying  Wolsey  !— 

I charge  ye,  fling  array  ambition. 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  How  then  shall  man, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it. 

The  Manor-house,  now  converted  into  a farm, 
■till  retains  striking  traces  of  the  remarkable 
man  by  whom  it  was  culled  into  existence.  Carved 
medallions  of  stone,  containing  heraldic  devices, 
heads  of  negroes  and  Indians,  (the  people  of  the 
countries  with  whom  the  rich  burgher  of  Dieppe 
held  traffic,)  still  adorn  the  external  walls,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers  ; some  vestiges  also  remain  of  the  far- 
famed  frescos  which  adorned  the  chimney  pieces  : 
and  an  open  gallery  of  carved  stone,  adorned 
with  Saxon  arches  and  columns,  might  afford  a 
model  to  modern  architects.  But  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Ango  and  his  wife,  which,  till  within 
a few  years,  were  to  be  seen  enchased  in  the 
wall  above  a stone  mantelpiece  of  rich  de- 
sign, have  wholly  disappeared ; ns  well  as  the 
marble  slab  which,  after  his  inhumation  in  1 530,  in 
the  Church  of  St  Jacques,  in  the  chapel  bearing 
his  name,  was  placed,  bv  the  pious  cure  of  his 
son  over  the  remains  of  John  Ango. 

A far  more  permanent  testimony  to  the  career 
of  Ango,  is  borne  in  the  decline  of  the  town  of 
Dieppe,  accounted,  before  his  time,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  France.  From  the  moment 
of  his  elevation,  not  a petty  capitalist  of  the 
place  but  aspired  to  the  honour  of  nobility.  The 
high-sounding  title  of  “ Viscount”  Ango,  divert- 
ed all  their  thoughts  from  their  herring  and  cod 
fisheries,  and  oriental  commerce.  The  passion 
for  ennoblement  became  universal  ; and  being 
judiciously  played  upon  by  the  King’s  ministers, 
ever  ready  to  bestow  tinsel  in  exchange  for  gold, 
scarcely  an  independent  merchant  of  the  burgh 
but  was  enabled  to  sport  his  hour  in  the  glit- 
tering courts  of  royalty.  The  sole  object  of  the 
industry  and  enrichment  of  the  Dieppois,  ap- 
peared the  acquirement  of  empty  honours ; and 


the  burghers  thu9  ennobled,  soon  followed  up 
their  madness  by  consecrating  their  sons  to  the 
army  and  the  church,  with  a view  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  further  honorary  distinctions.  Commerce 
was  gradually  neglected,  and  civic  duties  were 
disregarded. 

By  degrees,  the  dockyards  of  Dieppe  fell  into 
decay.  The  port  no  longer  sent  forth  adven. 
turous  fleets  to  the  great  Indies,  or  hazarded 
establishments  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Its 
efficient  men  were  fighting  in  the  civil  wars,  or 
making  congees  at  the  Louvre,  St  Germains,  or 
Versailles.  The  whole  navy  of  a town  which 
had  once  exulted  in  the  princely  privateers  of 
Ango,  capable  of  striking  terror  into  Kings,  be- 
came finally  reduced  to  a few  fishing  boats,  with 
6ome  score  or  so  of  ill-built  brigs,  trading  with 
Norway  for  her  deals,  and  Gascony  for  her  wines. 
Even  the  magnificent  churches  of  St  Jacques  and 
St  Remy,  lacking  the  wealthy  patrons  who  had 
loaded  them  with  benefactions,  fell  into  decay; 
but  this  defacement  is  not  wholly  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  the  notables  of  the  city. 

When  in  the  zenith  of  Ango’s  pride  and  pro- 
sperity, the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  about  to 
embark  from  Dieppe  for  Scotland,  condescended 
to  become  his  guest ; the  host  of  the  young 
Queen  took  delight  in  pointing  out  to  her  royal 
notice,  that  not  a man  among  the  two  thousand 
wearing  his  colours,  who  were  ranged  along  the 
harbour  to  do  her  honour,  was  infected  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  schism  of  Protestantism. 

“ Have  a care,  Master  Ango!”  was  the  reply 
of  the  royal  daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise; 
“ You  have  unsafe  neighbours  here ; and  spiritual 
infection,  God  wot,  is  easily  extended.” 

The  words  of  Mary  of  Scotland  were  more 
speedily  verified  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Within  a year,  the  worship  of  the  Huguenots  wa* 
established  in  the  town  of  Dieppe ; and  within 
\ two,  John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  was  preaching  the 
I new  doctrines,  unmolested,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Remy  ! Some  years  later,  one  of  the  severest 
actions  of  the  Leaguers  was  fought  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  of  Arques,  in  whose  castle  Henry 
IV.  had  taken  up  his  position. 

True  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  echooled 
by  the  wise  lessons  of  Sister  Genevieve  and  the 
uffiicting  example  of  his  parents,  Ango  the 
younger  held  with  moderation  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  By  the  intermarriage  of  his  only 
daughter  with  the  preat  nephew  of  Jacques 
Morel,  the  manor  of  Varengeville  was  preserved 
for  ' nearly  a century  in  the  family  ; which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  became  extinct. 
From  that  period,  the  lands  were  divided  ; and 
the  house,  degraded  by  neglect,  was  converted 
into  a farm.  Yet  even  now,  when  visited  by 
travellers  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and 
the  interest  of  remains  so  valuable  as  authentically 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manor  of  Vurengeville  i* 
pointed  out  by  the  peasants  of  the  environs  m 
“ La  maison  «f  Anoo  !” 


» 
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( Continued  from  our  January  iVo.) 


Immediately  below  the  little  village  of  Clap- 
persgate,  in  which  the  Scottish  ladies  resided 
— Mrs  Millar  and  Mrs  Cullen — runs  the  wild 
mountain  river  called  the  Bruthay,  which,  de- 
scending from  Langdale  head,  and  soon  after 
becoming  confluent  with  the  Hot  hay,  (a  brook- 
like stream  that  comes  originally  from  Ease- 
dale,  and  takes  its  course  through  the  two  lakes 
of  Grasmere  and  llydal,)  finally  composes  a 
considerable  body  of  water,  that  flows  along, 
deep,  calm,  and  steady — no  longer  brawling, 
bubbling,  tumultuous — into  the  splendid  lake  of 
Windermere,  the  largest  of  our  English  waters; 
or,  if  not,  at  least  the  longest,  and  of  the  most 
extensive  circuit.  Close  to  this  little  river, 
Brathay,  on  the  farther  side,  as  regards  Clap- 
persgate,  (and  what,  though  actually  part  and 
parcel  of  a district  that  is  severed  by  the  sea, 
or  by  Westmoreland,  from  Lancashire  proper,  is 
yet,  from  some  old  legal  usage,  denominated  the 
Lancashire  side  of  the  Brathay,)  stands  a modest 
family  mansion,  called  Low  Brathay,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  another  and  a larger  mansion, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  it,  which, 
standing  upon  a little  eminence,  is  called  High 
Brathay. 

In  this  house  of  Low  Brathay  lived,  and  con- 
tinued to  live,  for  many  years,  (in  fact,  until 
misery,  in  its  sharpest  form,  drove  him  from  his 
hearth  and  his  household  happiness,)  Charles 
L— — , the  younger; — on  hisown  account,  and  for 
his  personal  qualities,  worthy  of  a separate  notice 
in  any  biography,  howsoever  sparing  in  its  digres- 
sions ; but,  viewed  in  reference  to  his  fortunes, 
amongst  the  most  interesting  men  I have  known. 
Never  do  I reflect  upon  bis  hard  fate,  and  the 
bitter  though  mysterious  persecution  of  body 
which  pursued  him,  dogged  him,  and  thickened 
as  life  advanced,  but  I feel  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  my  own  exemption  from  suffering  in  that 
particular  form  ; and,  in  the  midst  of  afflictions, 
of  which  two  or  three  have  been  most  hard  to 
bear,  because  not  unmingled  with  pangs  of  re- 
morse for  the  share  which  I myself  may  have 
had  in  causing  them — still,  by  comparison  with 

the  lot  of  Charles  L , I acknowledge  my  own 

to  have  been  happy  and  serene.  Already, 
on  my  first  hasty  visit  to  Grasmere  in  1807,  1 

found  Charles  L- settled  with  his  family  ut 

Brathay,  and  a resident  there,  I believe,  of  some 
standing.  It  was  on  a wet  gloomy  evening  ; and 
Miss  Wordsworth  and  I were  returning  from  an 
excursion  to  Esthwaite  Water,  when,  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  blinding  rain,  without  previous 
notice,  she  said — Pray,  let  us  call  for  a 
few  minutes  at  this  house.  A garden  gate  led 
us  into  a little  shrubbery,  chiefly  composed  of 
lawns  beautifully  kept,  through  which  ran  a 
gravel  road,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a single  ' 


carriage.  A minute  or  so  bbw  us  housed  in  a 
small  comfortable  drawing-room,  but  with  no 
signs  of  living  creatures  near  it ; and,  from  the 
accident  of  double  doors,  all  covered  with  baize, 
being  scattered  about  the  house,  the  whole  man- 
sion seemed  the  palace  of  silence,  though  popu- 
lous, I understood,  with  children.  In  no  long 

time  appeared  Mr  L ; soon  followed  by  his 

youthful  wife,  both  radiant  with  kindness;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  we  were  not  suffered  to  de- 
part forsome  hours.  I call  Mrs  L—— youthful ; 
and  so  I might  call  her  husband  ; for  both  were 
youthful  considered  as  the  parents  of  a numerous 
family,  six  or  seven  children  then  living — Charles 

L himself  not  being  certainly  more  than 

twenty-seven,  and  his  “ Sophia”  perhaps  not 
twenty-five.  On  that  short  visit  I saw  enough 
to  interest  me  in  both  ; and  two  years  after, 
when  1 became  myself  a permanent  resident  in 
Grasmere,  the  connexion  between  us  became 
close  and  intimate.  My  cottage  stood  just  five 
miles  from  Brathay ; and  there  were  two  moun- 
tain roads  which  shortened  the  space  between  us, 
though  not  the  time  nor  the  toil.  But,  notwith- 
ing  this  distance,  often  and  often,  upon  the  dark- 
est nights,  for  many  years,  I used  to  go  over 
about  nine  o’clock,  or  an  hour  later,  and  sit 

with  him  till  one.  Mrs  L was  simply  an 

amiable  young  woman,  of  pleasing  person,  per- 
fectly well  principled,  Biid,  as  a wife  and  mother, 
not  surpassed  by  anybody  I have  known  in  either 
of  those  characters.  In  figure  she  somewhat 
resembled  the  ever  memorable  and  most  excel- 
lent Mrs  Jordan  ; she  was  exactly  of  the  middle 
height,  and  having  that  slight  degree  of  enibon. 
point,  even  in  youth,  which  never  through  life 
diminishes  or  increases.  Her  complexion  may  be 
imagined,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  hair 
being  tinged  with  a slight  and  not  unpleasing 
shade  of  red.  Finally,  in  manners,  she  was  re- 
markably self-possessed,  free  from  all  awkward 
embarrassment,  and  (to  nn  extent  which  some 
people  would  wonder  at  in  one  who  had  been 
brought  up,  I believe,  wholly  in  a great  commer- 
cial town)  perfectly  lady-like.  So  much  descrip- 
tion is  due  to  one,  who,  though  no  authoress, 
and  never  making  the  slightest  pretension  to 
talents,  was  too  much  connected  subsequently 
with  the  lakers  to  be  passed  over  in  a review 
of  their  community.  Ah!  gentle  lady!  your 
head,  after  struggling  through  mnny  a year  with 
strange  calamities,  has  found  rest  at  length; 
but  not  in  English  ground,  or  amongst  the  rnoun. 
tains  which  you  loved : at  Versailles  it  is,  and 
perhaps  within  a stone’s  throw  of  that  Mrs 
Jordan  whom  in  so  many  things  you  resembled, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  misery  which  settled  upon 
your  latter  years.  There  you  lie,  and  for  ever, 
whose  blooming  matronly  figure  rises  up  to  me 
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at  this  moment  from  a depth  of  thirty  years  ! and 
your  children  scattered  into  all  lands. 

But  for  Charles  L , he,  by  his  literary 

works,  is  so  far  known  to  the  public,  that,  on 
his  own  account,  he  merits  some  separate  notice. 
His  poems  do  not  place  hint  in  the  class  of 
powerful  poets  ; they  are  loosely  conceived — 
faultily  even  at  times — and  not  finished  in  the 
execution.  But  they  have  u real  and  a mourn- 
ful merit  under  one  aspect,  which  might  be  so 
presented  to  the  general  reuder  as  to  win  a 
peculiar  interest  for  many  of  them,  and  for  some 
a permanent  place  in  any  judicious  thesuurus 
-—such  as  we  may  some  day  hope  to  see  drawn 
off,  and  carefully  filtered,  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  poetry  produced  since  the  awakening 
era  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  aspect  is 
founded  on  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
real  events  and  the  unexag^erated  afflictions  of 
his  own  life.  The  feelings  which  he  attempts  to 
express  were  not  assumed  for  effect,  nor  drawn 
by  suggestion  from  others,  and  then  transplanted 
into  some  ideal  experience  of  his  own.  They  do 
Dot  belong  to  the  mimetic  poetry  so  extensively 
cultivated,  but  they  were  true  solitary  sighs, 
wrung  from  his  own  meditative  heart  by  excess 
of  suffering,  and  by  the  yearning  after  old  scenes 
and  household  faces  of  an  impassioned  memory, 
brooding  over  vanished  happiness,  and  cleaving 
to  those  early  times  when  life  wore  even  for  hit 
eyes  the  golden  light  of  Paradi-e.  But  he  had 
other  and  higher  accomplishments  of  intellect 
than  he  shewed  in  his  verses,  a*  1 shall  presently 
explain  ; and  of  a nature  which  make  it  difficult 
to  bring  them  adequately  within  the  reader's  ap- 
prehension. Meantime,  1 will  sketch  an  outline 

of  poor  L ’s  history,  so  far  as  1 can  pretend 

to  know  it.  He  was  the  eon,  and  probably  his 
calamitous  life  originally  dated  from  his  being 
the  Bt>n,  of  Quaker  parents.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
by  himself  as  well  as  others,  that  the  mysttrious 
malady  which  haunted  him,  had  been  derived 
from  an  ancestress  in  the  maternal  line  ; and 
this  may  have  been  true;  and,  for  all  that,  it 
may  also  be  true  that  Quaker  habits  were  ori- 
ginally answerable  for  this  legacy  of  wo.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently well  known  tltHt,  in  tbe  training  of  their 
young  people,  the  Society  of  Friends  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  apply  severe  checks  to  all 
open  manifestations  of  natural  feeling,  or  of  exu- 
berant spirits.  Not  the  passions— they  are  be- 
yond their  control — but  the  expression  of  those 
passions  hy  any  natural  language;  this  they  lay 
tinder  the  heaviest  restraint ; and,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  possible  that  such  a system  of  thwarting 
nature  may  do  no  great  mischief ; just  as  we  see 
the  American  Indians,  in  moulding  the  plastic 
skulls  of  their  infants  into  capricious  shapes,  do 
not.  after  all,  much  disturb  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  nor  produce  the  idiots  we  might  have 
expected.  But,  then,  the  reason  why  such  tam- 
pering may  often  terminate  in  slight  results  is, 
because  often  there  is  not  much  to  tamper  with  ; 
the  machinery  is  so  slight,  and  the  total  range 
Within  which  it  plays  is  perhaps  so  narrow,  that 
the  difference  between  its  normal  action  and  it« 


widest  deviation  may,  after  all,  be  practically 
unimportant.  For  there  are  many  men  and 
women  of  whom  1 have  already  said,  borrowing 
the  model  of  the  word  from  Hartley,  that  they 
have  nut  so  much  passions  as  paxtiunclee.  These, 
however,  are  in  one  extreme;  and  others  there 
are  and  will  be,  in  every  class,  and  under  every 
disadvantage,  who  are  deetired  to  illustrate  the 
very  opposite  extreme.  Great  passions — pas- 
sions pointing  to  the  paths  of  love,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  glory,  martial  or  literary — these  in 
men — and  in  woman,  again,  these,  either  in  some 
direct  shape,  or  taking  the  form  of  intense 
sympathy  with  the  same  passions  as  moving 
amongst  contemporary  men — will  gleam  out  fit- 
fully amongst  the  placid  children  of  Fox  and 
Penn,  not  less  than  amongst  us  who  profess  no 
war  with  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature. 
And,  pethaps.  according  to  the  Grecian  ductrioe 
of  antiperixtusis,  strong  untameable  passions  sre 
more  likely  to  arise,  even  in  consequence  of  the 
counteraction.  Deep  passions  undoubtedly  he 
in  the  blood  and  constitution  of  Englishmen; 
and  Quakers,*  after  all,  do  not,  by  being  such, 
cease,  therefore,  to  be  Englishmen. 

It  is,  1 have  said,  sufficiently  well  known  that 
the  Quakers  make  it  a point  of  their  mural 
economy  to  lay  the  severest  restraints  upon  til 
ebullitions  of  feeling.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  feeling,  whatever  its  strength, 
utter  itself  by  word  or  by  gesture  it  must  nut; 
smoulder  it  may,  but  it  must  not  break  into  t 
flame.  This  is  known ; hut  it  is  not  equally 
known  that  this  unnatural  restraint,  falling  into 
collision  with  two  forces  at  once,  the  force  uf 
passion  and  of  youth,  not  uncommonly  iec  rdi 
its  own  injurious  tendencies,  and  publishes  the 
rebellious  movements  of  nature,  hy  di-tinct  and 
anomalous  diseases.  And,  fmther,  1 have  hern 
assured,  upon  m<»at  excellent  authority,  that  thete 
diseases,  strange  and  elaborate  affections  of  tbe 
nervous  system,  are  found  exclusively  amunget 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Qu  ker  society; 
that  they  are  known  and  understood  exclusively 
amongst  physicians  who  have  practised  in  great 
towns  having  a large  Quaker  population,  such  ** 
Birmingham  ; that  they  assume  a new  type,  and 
a more  inveterate  character,  in  the  second  ur 
third  generation,  to  whom  this  fatal  inheritance  u 
often  transmitted;  and, finally, that, it  this  class  uf 
nervous  derangements  does  not  increase  so  much 
as  to  attract  public  attention,  it  is  simply  because 
the  community  itself — the  Quaker  bod) — duel 
not  increase,  but,  on  the  coulrary,  is  rather  «o 
the  wane. 

From  a progenitrix,  then,  no  mutter  in  *hst 
generation. C-  L - - inherited  that  awful  malady 

• In  Uf  mg  the  term  Quakns,  1 h*  ped  it  would  ha»* 
und< rstuod,  even  without  an)  explanation  tnim  u>)int 
that  I did  not  mean  to  use  it  sromlully  ur  tasulungij 
that  respectable  body.  But  it  was  the  great  oVruight 
then  founders,  not  lo  have  sartd  them  trow  a niikB*®f» 

by  xssuuntig  some  formal  desiguation  expies*iv*  ol  *“®* 
capital  characteristic.  At  pi*eriitune  is  m this  dilem®** 
either  one  uiu-t  me  a teuious  periphrasis,  ( e f; 
w men  if  the  tiucuty  of  Friends,)  or  the  ambiguous  oM 
wl  youny  femme  Friend*, 
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which  withered  hi*  own  happiness,  root  and 
brunch,  gathering  strength  from  year  to  year. 
His  father  whs  a hunker,  and,  I presume,  wealthy, 
from  the  ample  allowance  which  he  always  made 
to  his  son  Charles.  Charles,  it  is  true,  had  the 
rights  of  primogeniture — which,  however,  in  a 
commercial  family,  are  not  considerable — but,  at 
the  same  time,  though  eldest,  he  whs  eldest  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  brothers  and  sisters;  and 
of  these,  I believe,  that  some  round  dozen  or  so 
were  living  at  the  time  when  I first  came  to 
know  him.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  bosom 
of  Quaker  society  ; his  own  parents,  with  m<*st 
of  their  friends,  were  Quakers;  and,  even  of  his 
own  generation,  ail  the  young  women  continued 
Quakers.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  a hoy,  he 
also  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Quaker  ritual. 
But  this  titual  presses  with  great  im-qualiy  upon 
the  two  sexes  ; in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
dress.  The  distinctions  of  dress  which  announce 
the  female  Quaker,  are  all  in  her  favour.  In  a 
nation  eminent  for  personal  purity,  and  where  it 
should  seem  beforehand  impossible  for  any  woman 
to  create  a pre-eminence  for  herself  in  that  re- 
spect ; so  it  is,  however,  that  the  female  Quaker, 
by  her  dress,  seems  even  purer  than  other  women, 
and  consecrated  to  a service  of  purity  ; earthly 
•oil  or  taiot,  even  the  sullying  breath  of  mor- 
tality, seems  as  if  kept  aloof  from  her  person — 
forcibly  held  in  repulsion  by  some  protecting 
sanctity.  This  transcendent  purity,  and  a nun- 
like  gentleness,  self-respect,  and  sequestration 
from  the  world— these  are  all  that  her  peculiarity 
of  dress  expresses  ; and  surely  this  “ all”  is  quite 
enough  to  win  every  man’s  favourable  feelings 
towards  her,  and  something  even  like  homage. 
But,  with  the  male  Quaker,  how  different  is  the 
case!  Hit  drej-s — originally  not  remarkable  by 
its  shape,  but  solely  by  its  colour  and  want  of 
ornament,  bo  peculiar  has  it  become  in  a lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries — seems  expressly  devised  to 
point  him  out  t<»  ridicule.  In  some  towns,  it  is 
true,  such  as  Birmingham  and  Kendal,  the  public 
eye  is  so  familiar  with  this  costume,  that  in  them 
it  excites  no  feeling  whatever  mure  than  the  pro- 
fessional costume  of  butchers,  bakers,  grooms, 
&c.  But  in  towns  not  commercial — towns  of 
luxury  and  parade — a Quaker  is  exposed  to  most 
mortifying  trials  of  his  self-esteem.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  I have  followed  a young  man  of  this 
order  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  in  Bath,  or  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  streets  of  London,  on  a summer 
evening,  when  numerous  servants  were  lounging 
on  the  steps  of  the  front  door,  or  at  the  area 
gates ; and  1 have  seen  him  run  the  gauntlet  of 
grim  smiles  from  the  men,  and  heard  him  run 
the  gauntlet  of  that  sound — the  worst  which 
heaven  has  in  its  artillory  of  scorn  against  the 
peace  of  poor  Man — the  half-suppressed  titter  of 
the  women.  Laughing  outright  is  bad,  hut  still 
that  may  be  construed  into  a determinate  insult 
that  studiously  avows  more  contempt  than  is 
really  felt;  hut  tittering  is  hell  itself;  for  it 
seems  mere  nature,  and  absolute  truth,  that  ex- 
tort this  expression  of  contempt  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  suppress  it. 


Some  such  expression  it  was  that  droee  Charles 

L into  an  early  apostacy  from  his  sect : early 

it  must  have  been,  for  he  went  at  the  usual  age 
of  eighteen  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  as  a Q taker, 
he  could  not  have  been  received.  He,  indeed, 
of  all  men,  was  the  lea>«t  fitted  to  contend  with 
the  world's  scorn,  for  he  had  no  great  fortitude 
of  mind,  his  vocation  was  not  to  martyrdom,  and 
he  was  cursed  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility. 
This  sensibility,  indeed,  it  w«6,  and  not  so  pro. 
peily  any  determinate  passion,  which  had  been 
the  scourge  of  his  ancestress.  There  whb  some- 
thing that  appeared  effeminate  about  it ; and 
which,  accordingly,  used  to  provoke  the  ridicule 
of  Wordsworth,  whose  character,  in  all  its  fea- 
tures, wore  a masculine  and  itoinan  harshness. 
But,  in  fact,  when  you  came  to  know  Charles 

L , there  was,  even  in  this  slight  tinge  of 

effeminacy,  something  which  conciliated  your  pity 
by  the  feeling  that  it  impressed  you  with,  of 
being  part  of  his  disease.  His  sensibility  was 
eminently  Rouimeauuh — that  is,  it  was  phy  si  co- 
moral  ; now  pointing  to  appetites  that  would 
have  mastered  him  had  he  been  less  intellectual, 
and  governed  hy  a less  exalted  standard  of  moral 
per  eptions  ; now  pointing  to  fine  aerial  specu- 
lations, subtle  as  a gossamer,  and  apparently 
calculated  to  lead  him  off  into  abstractions  even 
too  remote  from  flesh  and  blood. 

During  the  Cambridge  vacation,  or,  it  might 
be,  even  before  he  went  to  Cambridge — and  my 
reason  for  thinking  so  is,  because  boih,  1 believe, 
belonged  to  the  same  town,  if  it  could  not 
be  said  of  them  as  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbo,  that 
“ contiguus  habuere  domoa” — he  fell  desperately  in 

love  wit*  Miss  Sophia  P n.  Who  shs  was  I 

never  heard — that  is,  what  were  her  connexions; 
but,  I presume,  that  6he  must  have  b *en  of  an 

opulent  family,  because  Mrs  P n,  the  mother 

of  Mrs  L , oc  • -si  ually  paid  a visit  to  her 

daughter  at  the  I kes;  and  that  she  brought 
with  her  a handsomely-appointed  equipage,  as  to 
horses  and  servants.  This  1 have  reason  to  re- 
member, from  the  fact  of  herself  and  her  daughter 
frequently  coming  over  on  summer  evenings  to 
drink  tea  with  me,  and  the  affront  (us  1 then 
thought  it)  which  Wordsworth  fastened  upon  me 
in  connexion  with  one  of  those  visits.  One  evening, 

******* 

A pangof  wrath  gathered  atmyheart.  Yet  why? 
One  moment,  I felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  gen- 
tlemanly to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  any 
man  standing  in  the  situation  which  i then  occu- 
pied, of  host ; but  still  1 should  not  have  regarded 
it,  except  from  its  connexion  with  a case  1 re- 
collected in  the  previous  year.  One  fine  sum  tier 
day,  we  were  walking  together  — Wordsworth, 
myself,  and  Southey.  Southey  had  been  making 
earnest  inquiries  about  poor  Lloyd,  just  then  in 
thecrisisof  some  severe  illness, and  Wordsworth's 
answer  had  been  partly  lost  to  me.  I put  a 
question  upon  it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  (my 
wrath  internally,  but  also  to  my  special  amuse- 
ment,) he  replied  that,  in  fact,  what  he  had  said 
was  a matter  of  some  delicacy,  and  nut  quite 
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proper  to  be  communicated  except  to  near  friends 
of  the  family.  This  to  me  ! — O ye  Gods  ! — to 
me,  who  knew,  by  many  a hundred  conversations, 
how  disagreeable  Wordsworth  was,  both  to  Charles 

L and  to  his  wife ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand 

— not  by  words  only,  hut  by  deeds,  and  by  the 
most  delicate  acts  of  confidential  favour — I 
knew  that  Mr  Wilson  (Professor  Wilson)  and 
myself  had  been  selected  as  friends  in  cases  which 
were  not  so  much  as  named  to  Wordsworth.  The 
arrogance  of  Wordsworth  was  well  illustrated  in 
this  case  of  the  L s. 

But  to  resume  L ’s  history.  Being  so 

desperately  in  lore  with  Miss  P n,  and  his 

parents  being  rich,  why  should  he  not  have 
married  her  ? Why  I know  not.  But  some  great 
obstacles  arose  ; and,  I presume,  on  the  side  of 
Miss  P n’s  friends  ; for,  actually,  it  be- 

came necessary  to  steal  her  away  ; and  the  per- 
son in  whom  L confided  for  this  delicate 

service,  was  no  other  than  Southey.  A better 
choice  he  could  not  have  made.  Had  the  lady 
been  Helen  of  Greece,  Southey  would  not  have 
had  a thought  but  for  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  confiding  friend. 

Having  thus,  by  proxy,  run  away  with  his 

young  wife,  and  married  her,  L brought  her 

to  Cambridge.  It  is  a novel  thing  in  Cambridge, 
though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  for  a 
student  to  live  there  with  a wife.  This  novelty 

L exhibited  to  the  Universityfor  some  time  ; 

but  then,  finding  the  situation  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  his 

young  wife,  L removed,  first,  I think,  to 

Penrith  ; and,  after  some  changes,  he  settled 
down  at  Brathny,  from  which,  so  long  as  he 
stayed  on  English  ground — that  is,  for  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years — he  never  moved. 
When  1 first  crossed  his  path  at  the  lakes,  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  the  brief  happiness  that  was 
granted  to  him  on  earth.  He  stood  in  the  very 
centre  of  earthly  pleasures  ; and,  that  his  ad- 
vantages may  be  duly  estimated,  l will  describe 
both  himself  and  his  situation. 

First,  then,  as  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  nnd 
somewhat  clumsy — not  intellectual  so  much  as 
benign  and  conciliatory  in  his  expression  of  face. 
His  features  were  not  striking,  but  they  ex. 
pressed  great  goodness  of  heart ; and  latterly 
wore  a deprecatory  expression  that  was  peculiar, 
ly  touching  to  those  who  knew  its  cause.  His 
manners  were  free  from  all  modes  of  vulgarity  ; 
nnd,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  I know 
not,  (for  I never  heard  him  claim  any  connexion 
with  people  of  rank,)  but  a knowledge  he  cer- 
tainly had  of  all  the  conventional  usages  amongst 
the  higher  circles,  and  of  those  purely  arbitrary 
customs  which  mere  good  sense  nnd  native  ele- 
gance of  manner  are  not,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  teach.  Some  of  these  be  might  have  learned 
from  the  family  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  ; for 
with  the  ladies  of  that  family  he  was  intimate, 
especially  with  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  an 
accomplished  student  in  that  very  department  of 

literature  which  L himself  most  cultivated, 

viz.,  all  that  class  of  works  which  deal  in  the 


analysis  of  human  passions,  or  attempt  to  ex* 
hibit  the  developement  of  human  character,  in 
relation  to  sexual  attachments,  when  placed  in 

trying  circumstances.  L corresponded  with 

Miss  Watson  in  French  ; the  letters,  on  both 
•ides,  being  full  of  spirit  nnd  originality  ; the  sub- 
jects generally  drawn  from  Rousseau’s"  Heloise" 
or  his  •*  Confessions,”  from  **  Corinne,”  from 
“ Delphine,”  or  some  other  work  of  Madame  de 

Stael.  For  such  disquisitions  L had  a real 

nnd  a powerful  genius.  It  was  really  a delight- 
ful luxury  to  hear  him  giving  free  scope  to  hi* 
powers  for  investigating  subtle  combinations  of 
character  ; for  distinguishing  all  the  shades  and 
affinities  of  some  presiding  qualities,  disentang. 
ling  their  intricacies,  and  balancing,  antithetically, 
one  combination  of  qualities  against  another. 
Take,  for  instance,  any  well-known  character 
from  the  drama,  and  pique  L 's  delicate  per- 

ception of  differences  by  affecting  to  think  it 
identical  with  some  other  character  of  the  same 
class — instantly,  in  his  anxiety  to  mark  out  the 
features  of  dissimilitude,  he  would  hurry  into  an 
impromptu  analysis  of  each  character  separately, 
with  an  eloquence,  with  a keenness  of  distinction, 
and  a felicity  of  phrase,  which  were  perfectly 
admirable.  This  display  of  familiarity  with  life 
and  human  nature,  in  all  its  masquerading*,  wai 
sometimes  truly  splendid.  But  two  things  were 
remarkable  in  these  displays.  One  was,  that 
the  splendour  was  quite  hidden  from  himself, 
and  unperceived  amidst  the  effort  of  mind,  and 
oftentimes  severe  struggles,  in  attempting  to  do 
himself  justice,  both  as  respected  the  thought* 
and  the  difficult  task  of  clothing  them  in  adequate 
words;  he  was  as  free  from  vanity,  or  even  from 
complacency  in  reviewing  what  he  had  effected, 
as  it  is  possible  for  a human  creature  to  he. 
He  thought,  indeed,  slightly  of  his  own  powers; 
and,  which  was  even  a stronger  barrier  against 
vanity,  his  displays  of  this  kind  were  always 
effective  in  proportion  to  his  unhappiness ; for 
unhappiness  it  was,  and  the  restlessness  of  in- 
ternal irritation,  that  chiefly  drove  him  to  exer- 
tions  of  his  intellect ; else,  and  when  free  from 
this  sort  of  excitement,  he  tended  to  the  quies- 
cent state  of  a listener ; for  he  thought  every- 
body better  than  himself.  The  other  point  re- 
markable  in  these  displays  was,  (and  most  un- 
favourable, of  course,  it  proved  to  his  obtaining 
the  reputation  they  merited,)  that  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  them  only  before  confidential  friend*, 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  harbouring  no 
shade  of  ridicule  towards  himself  or  his  theme. 
Let  but  one  person  enter  the  room  of  whose 
sympathy  he  did  not  feel  secure,  nnd  his  powers 
forsoook  him  as  suddenly  as  the  buoyancy  of  a 
bird  that  has  received  a mortal  shot  in  its  wing. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a fact  that  neither  Wordsworth 
nor  Coleridge  ever  suspected  the  amount  of 

power  which  wfas  latent  in  L ; for  he  firmly 

believed  that  both  of  them  despised  him.  Mrs 

L thought  the  same  thing.  Often  and  often 

she  has  said  to  me,  smiling  in  a mournful  way— 
“ 1 know  too  well  that  both  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge entertain  a profound  contempt  for  my  poor 
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Charles."  And,  when  1 combated  this  notion,  de- 
claring that,  although  they  might  (and  probably 
did)  hold  very  cheap  such  writers  as  Rousseau  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
approve  of  studies  directed  so  exclusively  to 
their  works,  or  to  works  of  the  same  class,  still 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  under- 
valuing the  powers  which  Mr  L applied  to 

such  studies.  To  this,  or  similar  arguments, 
she  would  reply  by  simply  shaking  her  head, 
and  then  sink  into  silence. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  all 
pains  of  this  kind,  from  supercilious  or  well- 
founded  disparagement,  were  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  more  awful  considerations  and  fears.  The 
transition  was  not  a long  one,  from  the  state  of 

prosperity  in  which  I found  L about  1807-10, 

to  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  happiness,  and,  for 
his  friends,  the  overthrow  of  all  hopes  on  his 
behalf.  In  the  three  years  I have  assigned,  his 
situation  seemed  luxuriously  happy,  as  regarded 
the  external  elements  of  happiness.  He  had, 
without  effort  of  his  own,  an  income,  most  punc- 
tually remitted  from  his  father,  of  from  £1500 
to  £1800  per  annum.  This  income  was  entirely 
resigned  to  the  management  of  his  prudent  and 
excellent  wife ; and,  as  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses, separate  from  those  of  his  family,  were 
absolutely  none  at  all,  except  for  books,  she  ap- 
plied the  whole  either  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  all  such 
elegancies  of  life  about  their  easy  unpretending 
mansion,  as  might  soothe  her  husband's  nervous 
irritations,  or  might  cheer  his  drooping  spirits, 
with  as  much  variety  of  pleasure  as  a mountain- 
ous seclusion  allowed.  The  establishment  of  ser- 
vants was  usually  limited  to  six — one  only  being 
a man  servant — but  these  were  well  chosen  ; and 
one  or  two  were  confidential  servants,  tried  by 
long  experience.  Rents  arc  always  low  in  the 
country  for  unfurnished  houses ; and  even  for 
the  country,  Low  Brathay  was  a cheap  house  ; 
but  it  contained  everything  for  comfort,  nothing 
at  all  for  splendour.  Consequently,  a very  large 
part  of  their  income  was  disposable  for  purposes 
of  hospitality ; and,  when  I first  knew  them, 
Low  Brathay  was  distinguished  above  every 
other  house  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  that  neighbourhood,  by  the 
judicious  assortment  of  its  dinner  parties,  and 
the  gaiety  of  its  soirees  danmntes.  These 

parties  were  never  crowded  ; poor  L rarely 

danced  himself ; but  it  gladdened  his  benevolent 
heart  to  see  the  young  and  blooming  floating 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dances  then  fashion- 
able, whilst  he  sat  by  looking  on,  at  times,  with 
pleasure  from  his  sympathy  with  the  pleasure 
of  others ; at  times  pursuing  some  animated 
discussion  with  a literary  friend  ; at  times  laps- 
ing into  profound  reverie.  At  some  of  these 
dances  it  was  that  I first  saw  Wilson  of  Ellc- 
ray,  (Professor  Wilson,)  in  circumstances  of 
animation,  and  buoyant  with  youthful  spirits, 
under  the  excitement  of  lights,  wine,  and,  above 
•11,  of  female  company.  He,  by  the  way,  was 
the  best  male  dancer  (not  professional)  I have 


ever  seen  ; and  this  advantage  he  owed  entirely 
to  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  foot  in  all 
its  parts,  to  its  peculiarly  happy  conformation, 
and  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ear ; for,  as  to  in- 
struction, I have  often  understood,  from  his 
family,  that  he  never  had  any.  Here  also  danced 
the  future  wife  of  Professor  Wilson,  Miss  Jane 

P , at  that  time  the  leading  belle  of  the 

Lake  country.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  those  parties,  from  the  peculiarity 

of  her  situation,  was  Mrs  L herself,  still 

young,  and,  indeed,  not  apparently  exceeding  in 
ycarsmostof  herunmarried  visiters : still  dancing 
and  moving  through  cotillons,  or  country  dances, 
as  elegantly  and  as  lightly  as  the  youngest  of 
the  company;  still  framing  her  countenance  to 
that  expression  of  cheerfulness  which  hospitality 
required  ; but  stealing  for  ever  troubled  glances 
to  the  sofa,  or  the  recess,  where  her  husband 
had  reclined  himself — dark  foreboding  looks, 
that  saw  but  too  truly  the  coming  darkness 
which  was  soon  to  swallow  up  every  vestige  of 
this  festal  pleasure.  She  looked  upon  herself 
and  her  children  too  clearly  as  a doomed  house- 
hold ; and  such,  in  some  sense,  they  were.  And, 

doubtless,  to  poor  L himself,  it  muBt  a 

thousandfold  have  aggravated  his  sufferings — 
that  he  could  trace,  with  a steady  eye,  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  that  hideous  malady  which  was 
stealing  over  the  else  untroubled  azure  of  his 
life,  and  with  inaudible  foot  was  hastening  on- 
wards for  ever  to  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  and  in  which  no  man  can  hope. 

It  was  so  painful  to  Charles  L , naturally, 

to  talk  much  about  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  it 
would  evidently  have  been  so  unfeeling  in  one 
who  had  no  medical  counsels  to  offer,  if,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  he  had  asked 
for  any  circumstantial  account  of  its  nature  or 
symptoms,  that  I am  at  this  moment  almost  as 
much  at  a loss  to  understand  what  was  the  mode 
of  suffering  which  it  produced,  how  it  operated, 
and  through  what  organs,  as  any  of  my  readers  can 
be.  All  that  I know  is  this  : — For  several  years 
— six  or  seven,  suppose — the  disease  expressed 
itself  --fey  intense  anguish  of  irritation  ; not  an 
irritation  that  gnawed  at  any  one  local  spot,  but 
diffused  itself ; sometimes  causing  a determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  then  shaping  itself 
into  a general  sense  of  plethoric  congestion  in 
the  bloodvessels,  then  again  remoulding  itself 
into  a restlessness  that  became  insupportable ; 
preying  upon  the  spirits  and  the  fortitude,  and 
finding  no  permanent  relief  or  periodic  interval 

of  rest,  night  or  day.  Sometimes  L used 

robust  exercise,  riding  on  horseback  as  fast  as 
he  could  urge  the  horse  forward  ; sometimes, 
for  many  weeks  together,  he  walked  for  twenty 
miles,  or  even  more,  at  a time:  sometimes 
(this  was  in  the  earlier  stnges  of  the  case)  lie 
took  large  doses  of  ether  : sometimes  he  used 
opium,  and,  I believe,  in  very  large  quantities ; 
and  I understood  him  to  say  thnt,  for  a time,  it 
subdued  the  excess  of  irritability,  and  the  ago- 
nizing accumulation  of  spasmodic  strength  which 
he  felt  for  ever  growing  upon  him,  and,  as  it 
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were,  upon  the  very  surface  of  his  whole  hotly. 
But  all  remedies  availed  him  nothing  ; and  once 
he  said  to  me,  when  we  were  out  upon  the  hills 
“ Ay  th.tt  landscape  below,  with  its  quiet  cot- 
tage looks  lovely.  I dare  say,  to  you  ; as  for 
me,  I see  it,  but  I feel  it  not  at  all  ; for.  if  I 
begin  to  think  of  the  happiness,  and  its  various 
modes  which,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  various 
occupants,  according  to  their  ages  and  hopes, 
then  I *onUi  begin  to  feel  it ; but  it  would  be  a 
painful  effort  to  me  ; and  the  worst  of  all  would 
be.  when  / hud  felt  it ; for  that  would  so  sharpen 
the  prospect  before  me,  that  just  such  happi- 
ness, which  naturally  ought  to  be  mine  is  6oon 
on  the  point  of  slipping  away  from  me  forever.” 
Afterwards  he  told  me  that  his  situation  inter- 
nally was  always  this — it  seemed  to  him  as  if  on 
some  di-t»nt  road  he  heard  a dull  trampling 
sound,  and  'hat  he  knew  it,  by  a misgiving,  to 
be  th-*  sound  of  s >me  man,  or  party  of  men,  con- 
tinually advancing  slowly,  continually  threaten- 
ing, or  continually  accusing  him  : that  all  the 
various  artifices  which  be  practised  for  cheating 
himself  into  comfort,  or  beguiling  his  had  fore- 
bodings, were,  in  fact,  but  like  so  many  furious 
attempts,  by  drum  and  trumpets,  or  even  by  ar- 
tillery, to  drown  the  distant  nois-  of  his  enemies ; 
th^t,  every  now  and  then,  mere  curiosity,  or 
rather  breathless  anxiety,  caused  him  to  hush 
the  artificial  din,  and  to  put  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  listening  again  ; when,  again  and 
again,  and  >o  he  was  sure  it  would  still  be,  be 
caught  the  sullen  and  accursed  sound,  trampling 
and  voices  of  men,  or  whatever  it  were,  still 
steadily  advancing,  though  still,  perh  >ps,  at  a 
great  distance.  It  was  too  evident  that  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect,  in  some  shape,  was  com- 
ing on  ; because  slight  and  transient  fits  of 
aberration  from  his  perfect  mind  had  already, 
at  intervals,  overtaken  hm;  flying  showers, 
from  the  skirts  of  the  clouds,  that  precede  and 
announce  the  main  storm.  ‘I  his  was  the  anguish 
of  his  situation,  that,  for  years,  he  saw  before 
him  what  was  on  the  road  to  overwhelm  his 
faculties  and  his  happiness.  Still  his  forti- 
tude did  not  wholly  forsake  him,  and,  in  fact, 
proved  to  be  far  greater  than  I or  others  had 
given  him  credit  for  possessing.  Once  only  he 
burst  suddenly  into  tears  on  hearing  the  inno- 
cent voices  of  his  own  children  laughing,  and  of 
one  especially  who  was  a favourite  ; and  he  told 
me  that  sometimes,  when  this  little  child  took 
his  hand  and  led  him  passively  about  the  garden, 
he  had  a feeling  that  prompted  him  (however 
weak  and  foolish  it  seemed)  to  call  upon  this 
child  for  protection  ; and  that  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  might  still  escape,  could  he  but  surround 
himself  only  with  children.  No  doubt,  this  feel- 
ing arose  out  of  his  sense  that  a confusion  was 
stealing  over  his  thoughts,  and  that  men  would 
soon  find  this  out  to  be  madness,  and  would  deal 
with  him  accordingly  ; whereas  children,  ns  long 
as  he  did  them  no  h-.rm  would  see  no  reason  for 
shutting  him  up  from  his  own  fireside,  and  from 
the  human  face  divine. 

It  would  be  too  painful  to  pursue  the  unhappy 


case  through  all  its  stages.  For  a long  time,  the 
derangement  of  poor  L 's  mind  was  but  par- 

tial and  fluctuating ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Wilson,  from  what  he  had  observed, 
that  it  was  possible  to  recall  him  to  himself  by 
firmly  opposing  his  delusions.  He  certainly,  on 
his  own  part,  did  whatever  he  could  to  wean  hit 
thoughts  from  gloomy  content  tlation,  by  | reoc. 
copying  them  with  cheerful  studies,  and  suchaa 
might  call  out  his  faculties.  He  translated  the 
whole  of  Alfieri’s  dramas  and  published  hit 
translation.  He  wrote  and  printed  (hut  did  not 
publish)  a novel  in  two  volumes ; my  copy  of 
which  he  soon  after  begged  hack  again  so  be- 
seechingly, that  I yielded  ; and  so,  I believe, 
did  all  his  other  friends;  in  which  case  no  copy 
may  nor  exist.  All,  however,  availed  him  not; 
the  crisis  so  long  dreaded  arrived.  He  vat 
taken  away  to  a lunatic  asylum  ; and,  for  some 
long  time,  he  was  lost  to  me  as  to  the  re-tof  the 
world.  The  first  memorial  1 had  of  him  vast 
gentleman,  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  rushing 
into  my  cottage  at  Grasmere,  throwing  his  armi 
about  my  neck,  and  bursting  into  stormy 
wreping — it  was  poor  L ! 

Ves,  it  was  indeed  poor  L , a fugitive  from 

a madhouse,  anil  throwing  himself  for  security 
upon  the  honour  and  Htfectiun  of  one  whoa 
with  good  reason,  he  supposed  confidentially  at- 
tached to  him.  Could  there  he  a situation  so 
full  of  interest  or  perplexity  ? Should  any  ill 
happen  to  himself,  or  to  another,  through  his 
present  enlargement — should  he  take  any  fit  of 
vindictive  malice  against  any  person  whom  he 
might  view  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plans  against 
his  own  freedom,  and  probably  many  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood,  medical  and  non-medical, 
stood  liable  to  such  a suspicion — up«n  me,  I 
felt,  as  the  abettor  of  his  evasion,  would  all  the 
blame  settle.  And  unfortunately  we  had,  in  the 
recent  records  of  this  very  vale,  a most  awful 
lesson,  and  still  fresh  in  every  body’s  remem- 
brance, of  the  dunger  connected  with  this  sort 
of  criminal  connivance,  or  p <ssive  participation 
in  the  purposes  of  maniacal  malignity.  A man, 
named  Watson,  had  often  and  for  years  threat, 
ened  to  kill  his  aged  and  inoffensive  mother. 
Ilis  threats,  partly  from  their  own  monstrosity, 
and  from  the  habit  of  hearing  him  for  years 
repeating  them  without  any  serious  attempt  to 
give  them  effect — partly  also  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  by  translating  him  out  of  a mountaineers 
liberty,  into  the  gloomy  confinement  of  an 
hospital — were  treat  d with  neglect:  and  at 
length,  after  years  of  disregarded  menace,  and 
direct  forewarning  to  the  parish  authorities,  he 
took  an  opportunity  (which  indeed  was  rarely 
wanting  to  him)  of  killing  the  poor  gray-beaded 
woman,  by  her  own  fireside.  This  case  1 had 
before  my  mind  ; and  it  was  the  more  entitled 
to  have  weight  with  me  when  connected  with 

the  altered  temper  of  L , who  now,  for  the 

first  time  in  his  life,  had  dropped  his  gentle 
und  remarkably  quiet  demeanour,  for  a tone, 
Bavage  and  ferocious,  towards  more  than  one 
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individual.  This  tone,  however,  lurked  under  a 
mask,  and  did  not  come  forward,  except  by  fits 
and  starts,  fur  the  present.  Indeed  his  whole 
manner  wore  the  appearance  of  studied  dissimu- 
lation, from  the  moment  when  he  perceived  that 
I was  not  alone.  In  the  interval  of  years  since 
I had  last  seen  him,  (which  might  have  been 
in  1818,)  my  own  marriage  had  taken  place  ; 
accordingly,  on  turning  round,  and  seeing  a 
young  woman  seated  at  the  tea-table,  where 
heretofore  he  had  been  so  sure  of  finding  me 
alone,  he  seemed  shocked  at  the  depth  of  omo- 
tion  which  he  had  betrayed  before  a stranger, 
and  anxious  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  own  self, 
respect,  by  assuming  a tone  of  carelessness  and 
indifference.  No  person  in  the  world  could  feel 
more  profoundly  on  his  account  than  the  young 
stranger  before  him,  who  in  fact  was  not  a 
stranger  to  his  situation  and  the  excess  of  his 
misery.  But  this  he  could  not  know  ; and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  until  wo  found  ourselves 
alone,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak 
of  himself,  or  of  the  awful  circumstances  sur- 
rounding him,  unless  in  terms  of  most  unsuitable 
levity.  One  thing  I resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  the  rule  of  my  conduct  towards  this  un- 
happy friend,  viz.,  to  deal  frankly  with  him,  and 
in  no  case  to  make  myself  a party  to  any  plot 
upon  his  personal  freedom.  Retaken  I knew  he 
would  be,  but  not  through  me  ; even  a murderer 
in  such  a case,  (i.  e.,  the  case  of  having  thrown 
himself  upon  my  good  faith,)  I would  not  betray. 

I drew  from  him  an  account  of  tho  immediate 
facts  in  his  late  escape,  and  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment that  even  now  the  pursuit  must  be  close  at 
hand  ; probably,  that  his  recaptors  were  within 
a few  hours’  distance  of  Grasmere ; that  he 
would  be  easily  traced.  That  my  cottage  fur- 
nished no  means  of  concealment,  he  knew  too 
well ; still  in  these  respects  he  was  not  worse 
off  in  Grasmere  than  elsewhere ; and,  at  any  rate, 
it  might  save  him  from  immediate  renewal  of 
his  agitation,  and  might  procure  for  him  one 
night  of  luxurious  rest  and  relaxation,  by  means 
of  conversation  with  a friend,  if  he  would  make 
up  his  mind  to  stay  with  ub  until  his  pursuers 
should  appear  ; and  them  I could  easily  contrive 
to  delay,  for  at  least  one  day  and  night,  by 
throwing  false  information  in  their  way,  such  as 
would  send  them  on  to  Keswick  at  least,  if  not 
to  Whitehaven,  through  the  collusion  of  the  very 
few  persons  who  could  have  seen  him  enter  my 
door.  My  plan  was  simple  and  feasible:  but 
somehow  or  other,  and,  I believe,  chiefly  because 
he  did  not  find  me  alone,  nothing  I could  say 
had  any  weight  with  him ; nor  would  he  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  longer  than  for  a little  tea.  Stay- 
ing so  short  a time,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
account  for  having  ever  come.  But  it  was  too 
evidently  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  him ; 
for  he  was  altered,  and  had  become  obstinate 
and  intractable.  I prepared,  therefore,  to  gra- 
tify him  according  to  his  own  plan,  by  bearing 
him  company  on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  and  (as 
he  »aid)  to  Brathay.  We  set  off  on  foot:  the 
distance  to  Ambleside  ie  about  three  and  a half 
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miles  ; and  one-third  of  this  distance  brought  us 
to  an  open  plain  on  the  margin  of  Rydalmere, 
where  the  road  lies  entirely  open  to  the  water. 
This  lake  is  unusually  shallow,  by  comparison 
with  all  its  neighbours  ; but,  at  the  point  I speak 
of,  it  takes  (especially  when  seen  under  any 
mode  of  imperfect  light)  the  appearance  of  being 
gloomily  deep:  two  islands  of  exquisite  beauty, 
but  strongly  discriminated  in  character,  and  a 
•ort  of  recess  or  bay  in  the  opposite  shore,  across 
which  the  shadows  of  the  hilly  margin  stretch 
with  great  breadth  and  solemnity  of  effect  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  lake,  together  with  the  very 
solitary  character  of  the  entire  valley,  on  which 
(excluding  the  little  hamlet  in  its  very  gorge  or 
entrance)  there  is  not  more  than  one  single 
house,  combine  to  make  the  scene  as  impressive 
by  night  as  any  in  the  lake  country.  At  this  point 
it  was  that  my  poor  friend  paused  to  converse, 
and,  as  it  teemed,  to  take  his  leave,  with  an  air 
of  peculiar  sadness,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  (what 
in  fact  proved  to  be  the  truth)  that  we  now  saw 
each  other  for  the  final  time.  The  spot  88emed 
favourable  to  confidential  talk  ; and  here,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  make  his  last  heart-rend- 
ing communication : here  he  told  me  rapidly  the 
tale  of  his  sufferings,  and,  what  oppressed  his 
mind  far  more  than  those  at  this  present  moment, 
of  the  cruel  indignities  to  which  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  In  parti- 
cular, he  said  that  a man  of  great  muscular 
power  had  instructions  to  knock  him  down 
whenever  he  made  any  allusion  to  certain  spe- 
culative subjects,  which  the  presiding  author- 
ities of  the  asylum  chose  to  think  sonnected 
with  his  unhappy  disease.  Many  other  brutal- 
ities, damnable  and  dishonouring  to  human 
nature,  were  practised  in  this  asylum,  not  al- 
ways by  abuse  of  the  powers  lodged  in  the 
servants,  but  by  direct  authority  from  the  gover- 
nors ; and  yet  it  had  been  selected  as  the  one 
most  favourable  to  a liberal  treatment  of  tho 
patients ; and,  in  reality,  it  continued  to  hold  a 
very  high  reputation.  Great  and  monstrous  are 
the  abuses  which  have  been  detected  in  iuch 
institutions,  and  exposed  by  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, as  well  as  by  the  energy  of  individual 
philanthropists : but  it  occurs  to  one  most  forci- 
bly,that,  after  all,  the  light  of  this  Parliamentary 
torch  must  have  been  but  feeble  and  partial,  when 
it  was  possible  for  cases  such  as  these  to  escape 
all  general  notice,  and  for  the  establishment 
which  fostered  them  to  retain  a character  as 
high  as  any  in  the  land  for  enlightened  human- 
ity. Perhaps  the  paramount  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics  should  be  directed  toward  those 
appliances,  and  that  mode  of  discipline  which  is 
best  fitted  for  restoring  the  patient  finally  to  • 
sane  condition  ; but  the  second  place  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  propex  management,  should  be  re- 
served for  that  system  of  attentions,  medical  or 
non-medical,  which  have  the  best  chance  of 
making  him  happy  for  the  present ; and  especi- 
ally because  his  present  happiness  must  always 
be  one  of  the  directest  avenues  to  his  restoration. 
In  the  present  case,  could  it  be  imagined  that  the 
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shame,  agitation,  and  fury,  which  convulsed  pool 

L , ns  he  went  over  the  circumstances  of  his 

degradation,  were  calculated  for  any  other  than 
the  worst  effects  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of 
his  malady?  By  sustaining  the  tumult  of  his 
brain,  they  must,  almost  of  themselves,  have  pre- 
cluded his  restoration.  At  the  side  of  that  quiet 
lake  he  stood  for  nearly  an  hour,  repeating  his 
wrongs,  his  eyes  glaring  continually,  as  the  light 
thrown  off  from  those  parts  of  the  lake  which 
reflected  bright  tracts  of  sky  amongst  the  clouda 
fitfully  illuminated  them,  and  again  and  again 
threatening,  with  gestures  the  wildest,  vengeance 
the  most  savage  upon  those  vile  keepers  who 
had  so  abused  any  just  purposes  of  authority. 
He  would  talk  of  little  else ; apparently  he  could 
not.  A hollow  effort  he  would  make,  now  and 
then,  when  his  story  had  apparently  reached  its 
close,  to  sustain  the  topics  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion ; but  in  a minute  he  had  relapsed  into  the  one 
Bubject  which  possessed  him.  In  vain  I pressed 
him  to  return  with  me  to  Grasmere.  He  was 
now,  for  a few  hours  to  come,  to  be  befriended 
by  the  darkness ; and  he  resolved  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  which, 
as  he  shewed  no  disposition  to  communicate  any 
part  of  his  future  plans,  I did  not  directly  inquire 
into.  In  fact,  part  of  Ins  purpose,  in  stopping 
where  he  did,  had  been  to  let  me  know  that  he  did 
not  wish  for  company  any  further.  We  parted  ; 
and  I saw  him  no  more.  lie  was  soon  recaptured ; 
then  transferred  to  some  more  eligible  asylum  ; 
then  liberated  from  all  restraint ; after  which, 
with  his  family,  he  went  to  France ; where  again 
it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  liberty. 
And,  finally,  in  France  it  was  that  bis  feverish 
existence  found  at  length  a natural  rest,  and  an 
everlasting  liberty ; for  there  it  was,  in  a maison 
dtmanti,  at  or  near  Versailles,  that  he  died,  (and 
I believe  tranquilly,)  a few  years  after  he  had  left 
England.  Death  was  indeed  to  him,  in  the  words 
of  that  fine  mystic,  Blake  the  artist,  “ a golden 
gate” — the  gate  of  liberation  from  the  captivity 
of  half  a life  ; or,  as  I once  found  the  case  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  a volume  of  poems,  a century 
old,  and  otherwise  poor  enough,  for  they  offered 
nothing  worth  recollecting  beyond  this  single 
line,  in  speaking  of  the  particular  morning  in 
which  some  young  man  had  died — 

“ That  morning  brought  him  peace  and  liberty.” 

Charles  L never  returned  to  Brnthav  after 

he  had  once  been  removed  from  it ; and  the  re- 
moval of  his  family  soon  followed.  Mrs  L , 

indeed,  returned  at  intervals  from  France  to 
England,  upon  business  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  her  fumily  ; and,  during  one  of  those 
fugitive  visits,  she  came  to  the  Lakes,  where  she 
selected  Grasmere  for  her  residence,  so  that  I 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  her  every  day,  for  a 
apace  of  several  weeks.  Otherwise,  1 never 
again  saw  any  of  the  family,  except  one  son,  an 
interesting  young  man,  who  sought  most  merit- 
oriously, by  bursting  asunder  the  heavy  yoke  of 
constitutional  inactivity,  to  extract  a halm  for 
his  own  besetting  melancholy,  from  a constant 
aeries  of  exertions  in  which  lie  had  forced  him- 


self to  engage,  for  promoting  education  or  reli- 
gious knowledge  amongst  his  poorer  neighbours. 
But  often  and  often,  in  years  after  all  was  gone, 

I have  passed  old  Brathay,  or  have  gone  over 
purposely  after  dark,  about  the  time  when,  for 
many  a year,  I used  to  go  over  to  spend  the 
evening ; and,  seating  myself  on  a stone,  by  the 
side  of  the  mountain  river  Brathay,  have  stayed 
for  hours  listening  to  the  same  sound  to  which  so 
often  C L and  I used  to  hearken  to- 

gether with  profound  emotion  and  awe — the 
sound  of  pealing  anthems,  as  if  streaming  from 
the  open  portals  of  some  illimitable  cathedral ; 
for  such  a sound  does  actually  arise,  in  many 
states  of  the  weather,  from  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  river  Brathay  upon  its  rocky  bed ; and 
many  times  I have  heard  it,  of  a quiet  night, 
wiien  no  stranger  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
believe  it  other  than  the  sound  of  choral  chant- 
ing— distant,  solemn,  saintly.  Its  meaning  and 
expression  were,  in  those  earlier  years,  uncertain 
and  general ; not  more  pointed  or  determinate 
in  the  direction  which  it  impressed  upon  one's 
feelings  than  the  light  of  setting  suns;  and  sweep- 
ing, in  fact,  the  whole  harp  of  pensive  sensi- 
bilities, rather  than  striking  the  chord  of  any 
one  specific  sentiment.  But  since  the  ruin  or 
dispersion  of  that  household,  after  the  smoke 
had  ceased  to  ascend  from  their  hearth,  or  the 
garden  walks  to  re-ccho  their  voices,  oftentimes, 
when  lying  by  the  river  side,  I have  listened  to 
the  same  aerial  saintly  sound,  whilst  looking 
hack  to  that  night,  long  hidden  in  the  forest  of 
receding  years,  when  Charles  and  Sophia  L- — , 
now  lying  in  foreign  graves,  first  dawned  upon 
me,  coming  suddenly  out  of  rain  and  darkness; 
then — young,  rich,  happy,  full  of  hope,  belted 
with  young  children,  (of  whom  also  most  are 
long  dead,)  and  standing  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  n labyrinth  of  golden  hours.  Musing  on  that 
night  in  November,  1807,  and  then  upon  the 
wreck  that  had  been  wrought  by  a space  of  fif- 
teen years,  I would  say  to  myself  sometimes,  and 
seem  to  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  this  watery  cathe- 
dral— Put  not  your  trust  in  any  fabric  of  happi- 
ness that  has  its  root  in  man,  or  the  children  of 
men.  Sometimes  even  I was  tempted  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  same  music,  a sound  such  as  this— 
Love  nothing,  love  nobody,  for  thereby  comes  a 
killing  curse  in  the  rear.  But  sometimes  also, 
very  early  on  a summer  morning,  when  the 
dawn  was  barely  beginning  to  break,  all  things 
locked  in  sleep,  and  only  some  uneasy  mur- 
mur, or  cock-crow,  at  a faint  distance,  giving  a 
hint  of  resurrection  for  earth  and  her  genera- 
tions, I have  heard,  in  that  same  chanting  of  the 
little  mountain  river,  a more  solemn  if  a Iff* 
agitated  admonition — a requiem  over  departed 
happiness,  and  a protestation  against  the  thought 
that  so  many  excellent  creatures,  but  a little 
lower  than  the  angels,  whom  I have  seen  only  to 
love  in  this  life — so  many  of  the  good,  the  brave, 
the  beautiful,  the  wise — can  have  appeared  for 
no  higher  purpose  or  prospect  than  simply  to 
point  a moral,  to  cause  a little  joy  and  many 
tears,  a few  perishing  moons  of  happiness  and 
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years  of  vain  regret, — No ! that  the  destiny  of 
man  is  more  in  correspondence  with  the  grandeur 
of  his  endowments ; and  that  our  own  mysteri- 
ous tendencies  are  written  hieroglyphically  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  of  winter  and 
summer,  and  throughout  the  great  alphabet  of 


Nature.  But  on  that  theme — Beware,  reader! 
Listen  to  no  intellectual  argument.  One  argu- 
ment there  is,  one  only  there  is,  of  philisophic 
value:  an  argument  drawn  from  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man  ; an  argument  of  Immanuel  Kant’s. 
The  rest  are  dust  and  ashes. 


rARVENUS. 


It  may  be  observed  that  whenever  people  wish  to 
sny  an  eminently  uncivil  thing  in  the  civilest  man- 
ner, they  have  recourse  to  thatoleaginous  language 
which  smooths  down  so  many  difficulties — the 
language  of  lovers  and  diplomats — the  language 
of  universal  humbug.  Of  late  years,  accordingly, 
the  designation  Upstart  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally paraphrased  by  the  coteries  into  " Par- 
venu inasmuch  as,  in  these  days  of  progres- 
sion, the  class  in  question  is  getting  up  a majority, 
and  begins  to  command  the  bows  and  congees  of 
mankind.  Almost  every  great  measure  of  recent 
accomplishment  has  been  effected  by  the  up- 
starts ; and  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  conceive 
why  some  courteous  noun-substantive  of  English 
derivation,  cannot  be  found  or  imagined  to 
specify  a class  so  valuable  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. Strictly  speaking,  the  word  parvenu  im- 
plies only  a person  who,  from  a low  state,  has 
attained  distinctions  of  wealth  and  station.  In- 
trinsically, it  has  no  ignominious  meaning  ; but 
the  usage  of  society  has  endowed  it,  like  that  of 
upstart,  with  a tincture  of  baseness. 

In  point  of  fact,  a sovereign  on  his  throne  may 
he  a parvenu . Leopold  and  Otho  are  parvenu 
kings,  as  much  as  * * * * the  member  is  a par- 
venu esquire.  Napoleon  was  a parvenu — Can- 
ning a parvenu ; several  of  our  highest  legal 
functionaries,  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen, 
can  be  no  otherwise  interpreted.  Yet,  the  same 
Bcornful  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  fashionable 
world,  who  cast  the  name  of  parvenu  in  the  teeth 
of  men  whose  department  of  distinction  does  not 
happen  to  lie  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility, 
would  never  dream  of  thus  opprobriating  the 
great  names  stamped  current  by  the  universal 
voice,  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  immortal 
fame.  Even  yesterday,  even  to-day,  we  have 
popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  chancellors,  cabinet 
ministers,  academicians,  senators,  painters,  poets, 
sculptors,  constituting  the  highest  illustration  of 
this  and  other  realms,  who  rose  from  the  lowest 
order  of  society  to  do  honour  to  the  highest ; 
honour  equal  in  degree  to  the  very  odour  of 
gentility,  emanating  from  the  order  ennobled 
by  centuries  of  do-nothingness.  Why,  therefore, 
apply  the  term  parvenu,  by  which  such  persons 
are  commonly  designated,  in  the  same  vilifying 
sense  in  which  it  specifies  the  opulent  tallow- 
chandler  who,  having  achieved  his  hundreds  of 
thousands,  retires  to  his  villa  at  Hornsey,  to 
mount  sham  cannon  on  a miniature  rampart  be- 
fore his  door  ? his  only  notion  of  the  value  of 
wealth  being  the  power  it  confers  of  eating  a 
better  dinner,  drinking  stronger  liquor,  and 


sleeping  fourteen  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
instead  of  half-a-dozen  ? 

To  people  of  this  egoistical  disposition  alone, 
would  we  apply  the  word  parvenu;  if,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  included  in  future  codifications  of  the 
land’s  language.  We  would  have  a parvenu 
understood  to  mean  any  person  who,  having 
attained  rank  or  riches,  renders  them  subservient 
only  to  his  personal  gratification.  One  of  the 
most  opulent  individuals  in  Europe  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Las  Marismas,  whom  the  euphony  of  his 
newly  acquired  title  does  not  prevent  the  Pari- 
sian sauce-boxes  from  pointing  out  as  Agnado, 
the  parvenu.  In  the  French  metropolis,  he 
lodges  in  a magnificent  hotel ; his  country-seat 
is  a splendid  chdteau,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  mother  of  the  present  king  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  Parisians  who  remember  him  a few  years 
ago  carrying  about  samples  of  Havannah  cigars 
and  Malaga  wine,  can  never  resist  their  inclina- 
tion to  beard  him  with  the  name  of  parvenu  ! 

Never  was  designation  less  appropriately  ap- 
plied. Agnado  is  a man  of  birth  and  education, 
who  having,  like  Rothschild,  attained  enormous 
wealth  by  the  ability  of  his  financial  combinations, 
applies  his  princely  fortune  to  the  most  princely 
purposes — to  the  protection  of  the  arts,  the 
encouragement  of  science,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  new  Marquis’ 
noble  gallery  of  pictures  is  open  to  the  public 
with  as  much  liberality  as  that  of  the  Louvre ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  seat,  he  has 
created  roads  and  bridges,  of  which  the  former 
royal  proprietors  never  dreamed  ; nay,  better 
still,  he  has  endowed  school-houses,  and  insti- 
tuted prizes  for  rural  merit,  which  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  remembered  with  blessings  in  the 
land,  when  those  of  his  aristocratic  neighbours, 
de  pure  sang,  have  mouldered  in  the  dust.  This 
man  should  be  no  more  called  a parvenu  than 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

In  such  a country  as  ours,  on  the  other  hand, 
(a  country  regarded  by  certain  continental  king, 
doms,  as  in  itself  a parvenu — as  having  been 
habited  in  skins  of  beasts,  or  wearing  its  own 
tattooed,  when  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen ; or  having  dieted  on  hips,  haws,  and 
acorns,  when  they  were  inventing  soujjlics,  and 
spicing  their  broths,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  affectation  of  false  pride  with  which  we 
disgrace  our  honest  nature.  A few  months  ago, 
precisely  when  our  popular  prints  were  record- 
ing, extracted  from  the  journals  of  a recent 
traveller,  the  vulgarisms  of  Brother  Jonathan,  as 
those  of  a mere  parvenu,  an  untutored  rustic  not 
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yet  instructed  how  to  behave  himself,  a leading 
French  journal  put  forth  a letter  from  its  Lon- 
don correspondent,  containing  a criticism  on  the 
Italian  Opera  of  London,  couched  as  follows: — 
“ The  company  which  last  winter  enchanted  the 
refined  taste  of  the  elegant  audiences  of  Paris, 
is  at  this  moment  performing  in  what  is  called 
the  Queen's  Theatre.  Our  orchestras,  milliners, 
coiffeurs,  all  the  adjuncts  of  fashionable  life, 
are,  in  fact,  now  in  London.  As  the  muster  sends 
out  nfler  dinner  to  hit  valet  the  f ragments  of  his 
meal,  we  despatch  the  scraps  of  oar  gay  season  to 
the  English  capital!”  Gracious  Powers ! the  beau 
monde  of  London — the  world  which  calls  itself 
exclusively  “ the  fine” — the  modern  “ three 
thousand” — the  circle  of  circles — the  coterie  of 
coteries — the  world  that  “ gilds  its  gold,  paints 
its  lilies,  and  throws  fresh  perfume  on  the  violet” 
— the  world  that  finds  not  the  common  earth 
good  enough  to  tread  on,  branded  by  a French 
feui/letoniste  as  a parvenu  ! 

But  it  is  not  because  open  to  the  insults  of 
courtiers,  enrlier  enlisted  than  herself  in  the 
great  feudal  conspiracy  of  Europe  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  that  England  ought  to 
blush  for  the  vulgarity  of  her  fulse  pride.  Her 
own  perceptions  ought  to  have  instructed  her 
that  the  greatness  of  her  power  consists  in  the 
very  class  which  she  presumes  to  vilify  by  the 
malice  of  a name.  While  she  lies  slumbering  in 
the  Inp  of  the  Dalilah,  Fashion,  whose  sharp- 
witted  implements  are  rending  away  the  acces- 
sories which  constitute  her  strength,  the  wise 
portion  of  mankind  look  on  and  smile  at  her 
fatal  delusion.  Some  day  or  other,  perhaps, 
after  suffering  persecution  and  learning  mercy, 
she  will  begin  to  understand  that,  instead  of 
stigmatizing  as  parvenus  persons  who  live  in 
the  exercise  of  faculties  and  virtues  becoming 
the  man  of  birth  and  education,  it  behoves  her 
to  salute  them  in  the  words  of  Cymbeline,  as 
“ The  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain  !” 

The  only  species  of  upstarts  whom  she  will 
then  dishonour  with  an  epithet  of  scorn,  will  be 
those  who  have  achieved  distinction  by  intrigue 
or  infamy ; whether  arrayed  in  mitres  or  full- 
bottomed  wigs ; whether  bearing  gold  sticks  or 
silver,  white  wandsor  black  rods;  whetheradorned 
with  ribands,  blue,  red,  or  green  ; or  displaying 
■tars  as  multiplied  as  those  of  the  milky  way. 

We  have  admired  at  drawing-rooms  or  levees 
more  than  one  consequential  gentleman  in  scar- 
let, padded  like  a generalissimo,  and  criss-crossed 
from  stock  to  waistbelt  with  orders  of  every 
shape,  till  their  expanded  chests  resembled  the 
nursery  game  of  fox  and  goose ; men  who,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  army,  never  smelt 
powder  in  the  prosperous  course  of  their  mili- 
tary lives,  saving  on  the  1st  of  September,  or  at 
a review  on  Wormwood  Scrubbs — these  orders 
and  badges,  chiefly  foreign,  being  the  reward  of 
sneakery  of  the  moat  contemptible  description. 
Such  fellows  as  these,  in  spite  of  their  having 
basked  in  all  the  royal  smiles  of  Europe  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  we  call  decided  parvenus. 


We  have  seen  another  individual  ascend — 
thanks  to  a petty  accident  of  inheritance — with- 
out education,  without  merit,  from  abject  poverty 
to  Craesus-like  affluence  ; the  first  act  of  whose 
prosperity  was  to  spit  upon  the  people  from 
whose  ranks  he  had  been  promoted.  After 
buying  a seat  in  Parliament,  with  the  express 
view  to  make  manifest  the  virulency  of  his 
Toryism,  this  especial  upstart  purchased  a noble- 
man’s daughter  to  become  his  wife  ; and  it  was 
some  satisfaction  to  the  world  that,  while  he 
obeyed  the  promptings  of  his  nature  by  assisting, 
to  trample  on  the  poor,  his  noble  consort  avenged 
their  cause  by  publicly  trampling  on  himself 
This  man,  again,  we  call  a decided  purvenue. 

We  have  seen  a woman  elevated  by  a pretty 
face,  adroit  cunning,  and  matchless  audacity, 
from  the  streets  of  an  Irish  country- town,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  who  disowns  her  relations, 
withholds  her  charity  from  nn  indigent  father, 
her  countenance  from  an  obscure  sister,  and 
vents  upon  those,  over  whose  heads  she  presumes 
herself  to  have  arisen  (her  superiors  in  sense, 
conduct,  and  refinement  of  mind)  all  the  vulgar 
sarcasms  of  her  hedge  and  ditch  education.  This 
woman,  again,  we  call  a decided  purvenue. 

Your  purvenue  peeress,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  of  the  class  of  upstarts.  We 
could  pick  out  one  of  these  dainty  dames  from 
the  most  motley  throng,  whether  in  ball-room, 
bargain-shop,  or  any  other  public  place  where 
the  little  great  of  the  female  world  of  London 
most  do  congregate.  They  are  to  be  known  by 
their  ostentatious  affability  of  manner,  by  their 
elaborate  fashionability  of  dress ; their  locks 
always  betray  the  hand  of  the  coiffeur ; the  at- 
mosphere around  them  is  scented  with  essences ; 
they  seem  to  be  written  in  italics  on  the  muster- 
roll  of  society ; for  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
those  who  bestow  so  much  notice  on  themselves. 
A noble  woman  in  mind,  as  well  as  birth,  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  precedence  so  cared  for 
by  the  parvenu,  to  give  it  a thought.  Her  robes 
of  estate  hang  loosely  upon  her,  like  the  chaste 
drapery  of  an  antique  statue,  not  like  the  frip- 
pery of  a French  milliner;  she  condescends  to 
no  one  and  assumes  over  no  one ; she  has  no  fear 
of  being  thought  proud.  What  has  she  to  be 
prouder  of  than  other  people  ? Custom  induces 
her  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  made  of  lords  and 
ladies,  like  those  among  whom  her  childhood 
imbibed  its  earliest  impressions. 

In  the  same  way,  the  new  peer  is  generally  an 
uneasy  personage ; but  hi*  awkwardness  never 
resembles  that  of  the  parvenue  peeress.  He 
owes  his  title  to  personal  distinction  of  some 
kind  or  other,  or  to  a fortune  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  secured  him  a liberal  education 
and  access  to  society ; he  cannot  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  one  of 
those  caprices  of  the  blind  god  which  sometimes 
convert  a cinder-wench  into  an  empress.  It 
depends  upon  himself  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  parvenus. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 

( Continued  from  our  January  Number .) 


I mentioned  before,  that  the  spot  of  Jeremy 
Bentham’fl  birth  was  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Hounds- 
ditch,  London.  The  street  is  a cul-de-sac  close 
to  the  church,  and  his  father's  house  was  the  last 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  is  still  existing,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  outward  condition  as  it  ex- 
hibited a hundred  years  ago ; though,  in  these 
modern  days,  a substantial  city  attorney  would 
rarely  dream  of  dwelling  in  such  a street,  or 
such  a neighbourhood ; both  having  become  occu- 
pied by  people  less  and  less  opulent,  as  the  more 
wealthy  and  higher. stationed  gradually  with- 
drew. He  had  the  name  of  Jeremy  given  to  him, 
because  Jeremiah,  as  his  father  said,  was  a family 
name ; and  there  was  an  advantage  in  curtailing 
a syllable,  and  in  shewing  a preference  towards 
the  names  of  the  New  Testament  over  those  of 
the  old.  Accident  brought  his  father  and  his 
mother  together  at  a place  of  entertainment  on 
or  near  Epping  Forest,  called  Buckholt  Acres. 
His  father  fell  desperately  in  love,  returned 
home,  and  vowed  that,  if  any,  the  woman  he 
had  seen  should  be  his  wife.  It  was  a terrible 
shock  to  the  ambitious  purposes  of  his  family, 
which  had  already  decided  that  a certain  young 
lady,  with  a jointure  of  £10,000,  should  be  united 
to  him.  Bentham  used  to  relate,  with  grent 
glee,  how  his  grandmother  made  him  her  confi- 
dant, and  poured  out  into  his  young  bosom  the 
expression  of  her  vexation  lhat  his  father  had 
made  so  great  a mistake.  But  if  ever  an  ami- 
able woman  existed,  the  mother  of  Bentham  whb 
one. 

Bentham’s  father  kept  a journal  of  expenses, 
written  in  a strange  jargon  of  bad  French.  Latin, 
and  English.  Under  the  date  of  1744,  Septem- 
ber 30,  is  the  following  entry  : — “ Pro  licentia 
nuptiale,  19s.  6d.  Dat  Clerico,  2s.  fid. — £1  : 2s. ; 
and,  in  the  year  1747-8,  February  4,  appears — 
“ Fils  ne,  apres  nomine  Jeremy  ; a quatre  heures 
et  demi,  tnon  fils  se  vait." 

On  the  15th  June,  I find — “ J.  B.  jun. — Paid 
Mr  J.  Mulford,  for  a coral,  14s." 

Several  letters  are  before  me  from  Mrs  Ben- 
tham to  her  husband,  which  exhibit  many  of 
those  gentle  and  beautiful  traits  of  feminine 
character  which  I have  often  heard  Bentham  attri- 
bute to  his  mother.  Inone, dated  Andover,  August 
6,  1749,  addressed  to  her  husband,  she  says  she 
had  left  the  stage-coach  on  her  journey,  and,  on 
' coming  back,  she  found  her  place,  which  whs  with 
the  face  towards  the  horses,  occupied  by  a lady, 
and  says — “ I was  chagrined  by  this  unlucky 
accident,  knowing  I could  not  sit  backwards 
without  inconvenience  ; therefore,  addressing 
myself  to  the  lady,  I hoped  it  would  suit  her  to 
sit  on  the  other  side  ; but  she  assured  me  it 
would  not.  1 was  obliged  to  take  the  middle 
place : but  this  did  not  put  me  out  of  temper. 


She  was  afterwards  extremely  obliging,  and 
offered  me  a bed  at  her  brother’s  house."  I do 
not  know  whether  this  incident  was  recollected 
by  Bentham,  but  I remember  to  have  heard  him 
6ay  that  a 6tage-coach  was  a place  where  the 
virtues  of  prudence  and  benevolence  have  often 
occasion  eminently  to  exhibit  themselves,  and 
where  lessons  of  wisdom  are  sometimes  admir- 
ably taught.  In  the  same  letter,  she  speaks  of 
her  anxiety  about  “ her  6weet  boy,"  (Bentham,) 
and  of  “ an  uneasy  dream"  she  had  had  respect- 
ing him.  In  another  letter,  of  the  following 
week,  she  writes  of  the  “ longing  expectation" 
with  which  she  had  waited  for  her  husband's 
letter,  of  “ the  joy  of  hearing  from  a beloved 
absent  one  and  implores  a frequent  repetition 
of  such  “ absent  interviews."  She  says,  *«  I try 
to  divest  myself  of  all  uneasy  cares,  and  think 
of  nothing  at  home  but  the  joys  I left  behind — my 
sweet  little  boy, and  his  still  dearer  papa  ; though 
there  are  little  anxious  fears  about  death  and 
fever,  and  too  great  a hurry  and  perhaps  vexa- 
tions in  business,  which  may  perhaps  overpower 
the  spirits,  and  I not  present  to  bear  my  part, 
and  soothe  those  cares ; which,  I flatter  myself, 
would  be  in  my  power,  were  it  only  from  my 
desire  of  doing  it.  Shall  you  see  the  dear  little 
creature  again  ? I dreamed  he  had  been  like  to 
have  been  choked  with  a plum  Btone.  Surely 
nurse  will  not  trust  him  with  damsons.  God, 
preserve  him  from  all  evil  accidents  !’’  It  would 
appearfrom  this  letter  that  Mr  Bentham  had  some 
aspirations  after  a knighthood  ; for  she  says— 
“ I am  vastly  angry  with  the  title  of  ladyship. 
I hnve  taken  so  great  a disgust  to  it  that  I hope 
you  will  not  get  yourself  knighted  in  haste,  for 
I don’t  believe  I shall  ever  be  reconciled  to  it. 
It  has  robbed  me,  I fear,  of  some  sweet  epithets, 
and  exchanged  what  I value  above  all  the  world 
for  an  “ humble  servant."  However,  it  shall  not 
deprive  me  of  a title  I value  above  all  others 
that  could  ever  be  conferred  on  me  : even  that  of 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 

« A.  B." 

At  the  time  of  Bentham’s  birth,  his  father's 
mother  was  an  inmate  of  the  family ; living, 
however,  principally  at  Barking,  where  they  oc- 
cupied a house,  which  was  her  jointure,  and  in 
which  the  whole  family  ordinarily  passed,  as  a 
weekly  holiday,  a portion  of  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, and  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Bentham’s  fa- 
ther said  to  him,  when  he  was  very  young,  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  Ilenven  on  his  exertions  in 
making  a combination  between  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a country  house 
and  a carriage.  The  pnternal  grandmother  was 
proud  and  scornful;  he  maternal  one  humblo 
and  gentle.  The  pride  of  grandmother  Ben- 
tham was  built  on  uu  independence  of  one  hun-* 
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dred  pounds  a-vear  ; and  the  humility  of  Grand- 
mother Grove  was  outpoured  into  the  bosom  of 
young  Jeremy;  to  whom,  without  any  asperity, 
but  with  a good-humoured  pleasantry,  she  some- 
times expressed  her  wonderment  that  the  rival 
for  the  boy's  affections  should  ,‘f  hold  her  haughty 
head  so  high."  But  from  the  country-house 
and  the  carriage,  that  rival  could  well  look 
down  on  those  who  had  neither ; and,  besides, 
in  early  life  she  had  passed  some  time  in  the 
company  of  ladies  of  quality,  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland,  whose 
dwelling  was  not  far  from  that  of  her  reverend 
father.  That  Earl,  or  a preceding  one,  figures 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont ; and  Ben- 
tham’s  grandmother  had  partaken  of  the  accom- 
plishments, such  as  they  were,  which  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  high-born  dames ; and 
had  learned  to  play  successfully  (so  she  told  her 
grandson)  on  the  bass  viol.  Whatever  she  had 
learned,  however,  was  all  forgotten  before  Ben- 
tham  could  derivo  any  benefit  from  it,  as  he 
found  she  could  not  even  teach  him  the  musical 
notes.  Plain  in  her  youth,  she  had  grown  grace- 
ful and  dignified  in  age  ; and  Bentham,  who  was 
early  sensible  of  her  weaknesses,'  found  her  far 
from  unpleasing  to  him.  When  the  leaves  fell, 
she  migrated  from  Barking  to  London ; and 
when  the  leaves  appeared  again,  she  appeared  in 
the  country  with  them.  I have  heard  Bentham 
mention,  more  than  once,  his  remembrance  of  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  before  he  was  able  to 
walk  alone,  and  which  made,  he  has  often  told 
me,  tho  strongest  impression  on  his  memory. 
He  had  been  remarking  how  much  suffering  the 
acuteness  of  his  sensibilities  had  on  many  oc- 
casions caused  him,  and  that  his  earliest  recol- 
lection was  the  pain  of  sympathy.  “ It  was  at 
my  father’s  country-house  at  Barking,"  he  said  : 
“ the  place  and  persons  present  are  even  now 
vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  My  grand- 
father was  then  the  constant  occupant  of  the 
house  ; and  my  father  and  mother,  with  occa- 
sional company,  came  down  every  Saturday,  and 
returned  to  town  the  following  Monday.  There 
had  been  some  unusual  feasting  in  the  house, 
and  I had  been  supplied  by  my  nurse,  no  doubt, 
to  satiety.  Soon  after,  my  grandfather  came,  and 
I ate  something  that  he  offered  me.  Thereupon 
came  my  mother,  smiling — she  came  with  her 
natural  claims  upon  my  affections — but  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  accept  her  intended  kind- 
ness, and  I burst  into  tears,  seeing  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  which  it  cost  her.  I was 
then  not  two  years  old."  And  the  fact  of  his 
age  he  established  by  a comparison  of  dates,  per- 
sons, and  places,  sufficient  to  authenticate  his 
statement.  Of  the  precocity  of  his  powers,  I 
have  gathered  up  many  remarkable  examples. 
He  knew  his  letters  before  he  was  able  to  speak. 
His  father  was  accustomed  to  mention,  and,  as 
he  said,  “ to  brag,"  of  his  early  feats  ; and  he 
reminded  him  a thousand  times  of  his  infantine 
literary  powers.  Ilis  father  was  ambitious — 
u boundlessly  ambitious,"  to  use  Bentham’s  ex- 
pression ; and  he  wished  to  inspire  his  son  with 


a similar  passion.  “ He  was  always  talking  to 
me  and  to  others  of  my  powers,"  said  Bentham  ; 
but  the  estimate  which  Bentham  formed  of  his 
father's  aptitude  for  judging  rightly  was  not  a 
high  one,  and  the  stimulants  applied  did  nut 
act  in  the  direction  which  parental  pride  was 
constantly  pointing  out.  The  old  Mr  Bentham 
was  a prostrate  worshipper  of  rank  and  power. 
He  was  given  to  adulation  and  to  servility;  and 
was  not  very  nic.6  about  the  means  he  employed 
to  promote  his  purpose,  and  advance  his  supposed 
interest. 

Another  instance  of  precocious  mental  activity 
I will  give  in  Bentham’s  words: — “ What  I am 
about  to  tell  you,  I have  often  heard  from  my 
grandfather  : it  occurred  before  I was  breeched, 
and  I was  breeched  at  three  years  and  a quarter 
old  : — One  day,  after  dinner,  I was  taken  to  walk 
with  my  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  were  talking,  as  usual,  about 
matters — I cannot  say  above  my  comprehension 
— but  rather  distant  from,  or  on  one  side  of  my 
comprehension — matters  of  complete  indifference 
to  me — about  Mr  Thompson,  Air  Jackson,  Miss 
Smith,  and  old  Mr  Clark.  Not  being  interested, 
I soon  got  wearied  and  annoyed,  so  that,  un- 
perceived, I escaped  from  the  company,  took  to 
my  heels,  and  scampered  home.  The  house  was 
tolerably  far  off,  though  in  view  ; and  I reached 
it  a considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
pedestrians.  When  they  came  in,  they  found 
me  seated  at  table — a readirg  desk  upon  the 
table,  and  a huge  folio  on  that  reading  desk— a 
lighted  candle  on  each  side,  (for  it  had  become 
dark,)  and  myself  absorbed  in  my  studies.  The 
book  was  Ilapin’s  History  of  Englaud.  I have  it 
still.  The  tale  was  often  told  in  my  presence, of 
the  boy  in  petticoats,  who  had  come  in  and  rung 
the  bell,  and  given  orders  to  the  footman  to 
mount  the  desk  upon  the  table,  and  place  the 
folio  upon  the  desk,  and  to  provide  candle* 
without  delay.  All  this  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  I received  the  impressions  from 
others.  But  what  I did  not  receive  from  others, 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I read  the  folio  historian.  The  day  remember*! 
by  others,  was  not  the  first  in  which  I had  been 
delighted.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  lia- 
pin,  but  the  facts  simply  narrated  were  most  in- 
teresting to  me ; those  facts  I read  over  and 
over  again ; and  they  excited  my  sympathies 
strongly,  particularly  those  which  occurred  in 
the  Saxon  period — Iledwald  and  Edwv,  and  Ro- 
samond's story  above  all.”  In  the  year  1731, 
Bentham  being  then  in  his  fourth  year,  there  is 
in  his  father's  hook  of  accounts,  an  entry'  for 
“ Ward’s  Grammar,  is.  (»d. ; Fani  Colloquendi 
Formula?,  o’d. ; and  Nomenclator  Classicus  Tri- 
linguis,  8d.,  being  2s.  8d.  for  Jeremy',  junior, 
shewing  at  what  an  early  age  his  classical  studies 
began ; and  in  tho  year  1753,  a nicely  written 
scrap  of  Latin  is  preserved  among  his  fathers 
memoranda,  with  this  notice: — “ Mem.  The  line 
pasted  hereon  was  written  by  my  son,  Jeremy 
B.  nthain,  the  4th  of  December,  1753,  at  the  age 
of  five  years  nine  mouths  aud  nineteen  day*; 
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nml  a few  days  after,  is  the  following  entry:  — 
“ Paid  Mr  Robert  Hartley  for  double 
allepine  for  Jerry 'scout  and  breeches, 
to  his  pink  waistcoat,  - £0  12  3" 

Long  before  Bentham  was  five  years  old,  his 
father  had  resumed  his  own  studies  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  order  to  officiate  as  instructor  to  his 
boy.  I find  different  fragments  written  by  young 
Jeremy  at  the  age  of  four ; and  I remember  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  learned  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  Greek  alphabet  on  his  father’s  knee. 
Mr  Bentham  confessed  that,  in  teaching  his  son, 
he  had  taught  himself  more  than  he  had  been 
ever  tnught  before.  Lilly's  Grammar  and  the 
Greek  Testament  were  the  two  principal  instru- 
ments of  instruction. 

Bentham’s  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  was  most  accurate ; and  never  did  he 
appear  more  delighted  than  when  speaking  of 
the  two  spots,  Browning  Hill  and  Barking,  both 
country  abodes,  in  which  his  two  grandmothers 
dwelt.  He  had,  through  life,  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature ; and,  whenever  he 
could  be  induced  to  quit  his  studies,  his  enjoy, 
ment  of  fields  and  ilowers  was  as  acute  and  vivid 
ns  that  of  a happy  child.  To  Browning  Hill, 
especially,  he  was  exceedingly  attached.  **  It 
was  my  heaven,"  he  used  to  Bay ; “ W estminster 
School  my  hell ; Aldgate  was  earth,  and  Barking 
was  paradise  to  me."  When  Browning  Hill  was 
sold,  Bentham  wrote  the  advertisement,  in  which 
he  has  often  told  nie  his  affections  led  him  to 
paint  it  in  a romantic  way.  It  had  always  to 
him  the  interest  of  a novel,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal characters  were  women,  und  those  women 
pre-eminently  excellent  ones.  “ How  well  do  I 
recollect,"  he  said  to  me,  not  long  before  his 
death,  “ the  happy  community  at  Browning  Hill! 
My  uncle,  to  whom  it  belonged,  visited  it  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  inspect  his  little  con- 
cerns, which  were  superintended  by  a bailiff 
named  Maberly,  who  did  all  domestic  services 
except  waiting  at  table,  and  who  directed  mat- 
ters so  prudently  and  economically,  that  the  three 
ladies — my  grandmother,  my  great-aunt,  Mul- 
ford,  and  my  little  aunt,  Deborah — lived  com- 
fortably upon  the  estate  ; and  the  bailiff  himself, 
without  any  imputation  on  his  character,  was 
able  to  occupy  a good  house,  with  a considerable 
shop  belonging  to  it,  and,  by  gradually  extend- 
ing his  trade,  ho  became  a timber-merchant. 
He  married  another  servant  of  the  family,  and 
amassed  many  thousand  pounds.  Prosperous 
and  fortunate,  though  in  a less  degree,  was  his 
successor  Thomas  A Vest,  who  also  married  a 
female  servant  of  my  grandmother’s ; and  I 
heard  that  they  had  made  themselves  a little 
fortune  of  £b00  by  economy  and  industry.  No 
shadow  of  reproach  was  over  cast  on  the  charac- 
ters of  those  good  people.  The  history  of  their 
management,  in  all  its  details,  would  have  been, 
if  recorded,  a most  instructive  one.  We  had,  at 
Browning  Hill,  a garden  and  an  orchard,  bounti- 
fully productive;  a large  extent  of  stabling  and 
outhouses ; venerable  elms,  scattered  here  and 
there,  offered  ornament  and  shade  ; the  access  to 


the  estate  was  over  a pleasant  green,  studded 
with  cottages,  in  one  of  which  lived  a little  far- 
mer, of  whom  I recollect  the  boast,  that  he  had 
made  his  children  roll  in  gold.  His  successful 
industry  had  but  accumulated  petty  gains.  We 
were  within  hearing  of  the  bells  of  Boghurst 
Church,  though  it  was  not  in  the  parish  in  which 
the  house  is  situated.  Dear  to  me  beyoud  ex- 
pression, when  first  it  greeted  my  ears,  was  the 
sound  of  those  tlireo  bells  ; one  a little  cracked, 
another  much  cracked,  and  the  third  so  cracked 
as  to  be  almost  mute. 

“ At  Browning  Hill  everybody  and  everything 
had  a charm ; even  the  old  rusty  sword  in  the 
granary,  which  we  used  to  brandish  against  the 
rats,  was  an  historical,  a sacred  sword ; for 
one  of  my  ancestors  had  used  it  for  the  defence 
of  Oxford  against  the  Parliamentary  forces." 

Bentham  thus  gives  the  particulars  of  his 
earliest  education  : — •*  I do  not  exactly  recollect 
how  soon  I began  to  write  ; blit  1 began  to  scrawl 
when  I began  to  read,  and,  among  my  father’s 
boastings,  one  used  to  be,  that  I learned  writ- 
ing without  ever  having  been  taught  to  write. 
What  the  boasting  had  of  truth  in  it  was  this, 
that  he  had  never  paid  anybody  for  teaching  me. 
He  had  always  a clerk  ; never  more  than  one, 
for  his  practice  was  small ; and  among  that  clerk’s 
amusements  or  duties  was  my  instruction.  He 
taught  me  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  music. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Mendham.  Painful  was 
it,  both  to  hearer  and  preceptor,  to  study  the  ap- 
plication of  the  art  to  the  violin ; for  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  had  not  then  been  simplified 
as  it  has  been  since.  I was  bewildered  in  a laby- 
rinth, entangled  in  a maze  in  which  the  unin- 
telligible words,  a,  la,  mi,  re,  be,  fa,  be,  ma,  ef, 
fa,  ut,  et,  qu,  sol,  re,  ut — assailed  my  ears  and 
eyes.  I at  last  got  through,  and  found  myself 
in  possession  of  a fiddle  in  miniature,  and  able 
to  scrape  Foote’s  minuet.  At  about  six  years 
old,  I had  a regular  music-master,  whose  name 
was  Jones ; he  was  to  improve  my  practice  on 
the  fiddle,  and  my  father  gave  him  a guinea  for 
eight  lessons.  I continued  to  receive  lessons 
from  him  until  I went  to  Westminster  School. 
Then  I lost  sight  of  him  altogether  for  many 
years.  About  fifty  years  since,  I saw  him  again 
— a venerable  man,  above  eighty,  with  the  look 
of  a gentleman  of  the  old  school ; and  he  still 
managed,  although  almost  blind,  to  get  a sub- 
sistence by  accompanying  ladies  ou  the  harpsi. 
chord.  I visited  him  in  a house  where  he  had 
handsome  apartments,  in  Scotland  Yard.  It  was 
a house  built  by  Sir  John,  and  belonging  to  Lady 
Vanburgli.  Jones  had  expressed  a wish  to  see 
me.  He  was  sliding  fast  into  the  grave.  There 
was  a servant  above  the  ordinary  condition  of 
domestics,  who  was  serving  him  with  the  great- 
est reverence  and  affection.  He  took  a fiddle, 
and  made  me  take  a fiddle  also;  but  his  musical 
faculties  were  almost  gone.  This  was  in  1775. 
It  was  my  last  visit.” 

Now  and  then  the  musical  acquaintances  of 
his  father  were  invited  to  tea,  and  Bentham 
gathered  much  instruction  from  practice  at  these 
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little  family  concerts.  But  he  could  not  get 
books:  he  was  “ starved,”  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressions, for  want  of  books. 

Bentham  was,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  so 
weakly,  that  he  could  not  mount  the  stairs  with- 
out bringing  up  one  leg  to  the  other  at  every  step. 
In  size  he  was  almost  a dwarf.  He  was  the 
smallest  boy  of  his  age  while  at  school.  At  the 
age  of  six,  Bentham  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
visit  one  of  the  King’s  valets,  who  lived  in  Stable 
Yard.  The  conversation  was  about  nothing, 
and  wearied  the  poor  boy  ; so  he  escaped,  and 
hid  himself  in  a closet,  where  he  found  a copy 
of  Pope’s  Homer,  which  he  read  with  extreme 
satisfaction  and  avidity,  while  they  were  gos- 
siping. Bentham  remembered  the  dinner  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  said  “ the  minced  veal  was 
shockingly  salt,”  and  he  wondered  that  king’s 
valets  did  not  fare  more  sumptuously  than  less 
distinguished  persons.  Bentham  called  himself 
a gourmand,  which  he  never  was ; though  no 
man  enjoyed  his  meals  more,  and  few  men  were 
so  attentive  to  others  when  at  table.  About  the 
same  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
for  the  first  time — “ I thought  myself  in  heaven,” 
he  said,  u I was  in  such  an  ecstasy.  In  the  play 
were  little  cherubims  coming  down  from  the  sky. 
Miracles  were  wrought  in  my  sight.  I could 
not  form  any  idea  of  heaven  beyond  what  my 
eyes  there  saw,  and  my  ears  heard.” 

“ I was  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  when  a 
Frenchman  was  introduced  into  the  family,  to 
teach  me  the  language  of  his  country.  His  name 
was  La  Combe — a common  name  ; so  having  a 
desire  to  distinguish  himself,  and  being  some- 
what of  a literary  man,  he  called  himself  La 
Combe  d’Avignon.  His  errand  to  England, 
then,  was  what  is  a frequent  errand  of  his 
countrymen  now,  to  learn  English,  and  to  teach 
French,  and  to  make  one  labour  afford  payment 
for  the  other.  Tho  terms  of  payment  became, 
however,  a matter  of  after  dispute.  My  father 
found  him  his  board,  for  some  time  less  than 
twelve  and  more  than  six  months : but,  a sister 
of  my  mother’s  being,  during  part  of  the  time, 
an  inmate  of  the  house,  La  Combe  considered 
that  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  instructions 
was  no  part  of  the  bargain,  though  he  had  bene- 
fited by  hers.  With  me  there  was  no  quarrel. 
I was  exceedingly  fond  of  him — drowned  in  tears 
of  sorrow  when  he  left,  in  tears  of  joy  when  he 
afterwards  became  an  incidental  visiter.  One  sad 
misunderstanding  once  took  place  between  us. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  writing  an  English 
grammar  for  the  use  of  Frenchmen.  One  day, 
he  produced  a sheet  of  it,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  eye  of  a person  of  the  female  sex.  According 
to  the  usage  of  his  own  language,  the  word  ceil 
being  masculine,  he  had  rendered  son  aril  his 
eye.  * This  will  not  do,  as  you  are  speaking  of 
a woman,'  said  I ; * I beg  your  pardon,  sir  ‘ but 
son  ceil  must  be  translated  her  eye.'  He  was 
grievously  offended.  In  vain  I assured  him  it 
was  the  English  idiom.  Me  was  a man  and  a 
scholar  ; I was  not  only  a child,  but  an  ignorant 
and  impertinent  child.  His  ill-humour  increased. 


and  I left  him  in  a state  of  exasperation— ex- 
asperated against  me,  and  against  himself,  on 
account  of  the  ill  success  of  those  learned 
labours,  of  which  I had  been  the  object.  This, 
however,  was  some  time  after  he  had  quitted 
my  father's  house.  His  residence  in  it  had  been 
useful  and  pleasing  to  me.  All  the  recollection* 
of  the  toils  of  learning  the  grammar  were  ob- 
literated or  absorbed  in  the  delight  experienced 
among  the  stores  of  amusement  which  the  lan- 
guage opened  to  me.  My  mother — it  was  a 
point  of  principle  with  her — refused  me  access 
to  every  book  by  which  amusement  in  any  shape 
might  be  administered  : but  the  first  book  that 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  La  Combe  was  a small 
collection  of  fairy  tales.  It  opened  with  the 
history  of  Petite  Pouce,  and  the  Ogre  Family: 
then  there  w’as  ltaquette  la  Houpe,  Cinderella, 
and  the  Belle  de  Bois  Dormante ; and  the  one 
of  which  Fenette  was  the  heroine — Fenetteand 
her  naughty  sisters,  Nonchalante  and  the  other; 
and  the  Chat  en  Bottes.  How  did  I joy  over 
the  administration  of  poetic  justice  in  its  most 
admirable  shape,  when  Nonchalant,  the  wicked 
would-be  seducer,  having  popped  himself  into 
the  barrel  full  of  razors  and  serpents,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  intended  victim,  was  him- 
self rolled  down  the  mountain  in  her  place  !" 

Bentham  narrated  this  to  me,  as  if  he  were 
still  the  impassioned  boy.  “ Don’t  you  re- 
member this  ?”  he  said.  “Don't  you  know  the 
story  ? — you  ought  to  know  it.  A man,”  added 
he,  with  the  most  amusing  gravity — “a  man 
must  be  extremely  ignorant,  not  to  know  that 
such  was  the  fact.”  After  a hearty  laugh  from 
me,  which  was  responded  to  by  his  benevolent 
smile,  he  resumed — 

“ Here  was  great  delight ; but  there  awaited 
me  delight  much  greater ; and  something  more 
than  delight.  The  fniry  tales  had  not  affected 
the  moral  part  of  my  mind.  Another  book  of 
far  higher  character  was  put  into  my  hands.  It 
was  Telemachus.  In  my  own  imagination,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  I identified  my  own 
personality  with  that  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to 
me  a model  of  perfect  virtue  ; and,  in  my  walk 
of  life,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why, 

I to  myself,  every  now  and  then,  why  should  I 
not  be  a Telemachus?  In  my  sleep  I was  pre- 
sent at  the  scenes  between  him,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Calypso  and  Eucharis,  on  the  other.  To  Eu- 
charis  I was  more  particularly  attached.  I awoke, 
and  found  by  my  side,  not  Eucharis,  but  my 
grandmother  ! What  was  the  special  source  of 
attraction  in  that  bewitching  island  had  not,  at 
that  time,  been  unveiled  to  me  : but  what  I saw 
was  the  exhibition  of  strong  affection  ; and  strong 
affection,  whatever  might  have  been  its  cause, 
(which  then,  indeed,  was  beyond  my  ken,)  was  as 
rapidly  imbibed  by  me  as  water  by  a sponge. 
That  romance  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  my  whole  character;  the  starting-post 
from  whence  my  career  of  life  commenced.  Ih® 
first  dawning  in  my  mind  of  the  principles  of 
utility,  may,  I think,  he  traced  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  adventures,  Telemachus 
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finds  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Crete,  at  the  time 
when,  the  former  government  being  a monarchy, 
and  the  throne  vacant,  election  was  to  be  em- 
ployed for  filling  it.  A course  of  trial  was  to  be 
gone  through  by  the  candidates,  and  various  were 
the  subjects  of  contention  ; one  of  them  being  to 
give  answers  to  questions  on  constitutional  law  ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  inquiry  is  mooted  as  to 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  government.  Different  candidates  pre- 
scribe different  answers  to  the  same  questions, 
which,  accordingly,  are  entered  on  the  protocol. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  me  at  the  time — though 
not  altogether  so  precise  as  it  might  have  been 
at  this  time  of  day — it  seemed,  I say,  to  border, 
at  least,  on  the  principles  of  utility  ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  greatest  happiness  principle.  This, 
however,  was  not  sentimental  enough,  and  the 
candidate  came  off  at  last  no  better  than  second 
best.  The  prize  was  adjudged,  of  course,  to 
Telemachus,  whose  notions  seemed  to  me  a short 
but  still  too  long  a tissue  of  vague  generalities, 
by  which  no  clear  impression  was  presented  to 
my  mind.  It  was  too  much  of  a piece  with  Lord 
Bacon’s  notion  of  a good  government,  and  his 
principles  of  legislation,  ending  with,  " to  gene- 
rate virtue  in  subjects” — Generare  virtutem  in 
subditis.  I was  disappointed,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  disappointment  still  dwells  in  my 
mind.  On  every  other  occasion  he  was  all  per- 
fection in  my  eyes : but,  on  this  occasion,  I 
knew  not  well  what  to  make  of  him.  Great  was 
my  distress  when  Mentor  takes  Telemachus  to  the 
rock,  and  plunges  him  into  the  sea.  1 thought 
there  was  an  end  of  my  hero.  Great  was  my  joy 
when  Telemachus  gets  on  bonrd  the  ship  ; but  I 
could  not  forgive  Mentor  for  the  unprovoked 
outrage.  If,  in  after  life,  I have  felt  a certain 
portion  of  contempt  for  classical  antiquity,  the 
impressions  I received  from  reading  Telemachus 
were  not  without  their  influence.  The  descrip- 
tion of  classical  hell  has  been  considered  authori- 
tative. Had  I doubted,  my  doubts  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  ample  and  particular  assur- 
ance which  I received  in  after  studies,  and  from 
the  highest  authorities.  Sisyphus  with  his  stone, 
Ixion  on  his  wheel,  the  Danaides  with  their  sieves. 
I was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old  when 
Homer’s  description  of  hell  (a  miserable  succe- 
janeum  !)  fell  into  my  hands.  My  heart  sank 
with  disgust  and  disappointment.  Virgil’s  was 
not  so  bad  as  Homer's,  hut  still  at  an  immense 
distance  from  Telemachus’.  How  little  did  it 
enter  into  my  thoughts  that  this  history,  or  this 
romance,  was,  for  the  most  part,  a well-grounded 
satire  ; and  that,  amongst  other  things,  Idomenes 
was  Louis  XIV."  The  impression  made  on 
Bentham’s  mind,  by  reading  Telemachus,  was  a 
permanent  one.  I have  heard  him,  again  and 
again,  speak  of  the  interest  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Cretan  political  controversy,  and  his 
vexation  and  disappointment  at  the  poor  display 
made  by  his  favourite,  who  might,  he  thought, 
so  much  more  honourably  have  won  the  palm. 
The  goddess  of  Wisdom,  wrapt  up,  as  she  w as,  in 
the  greatcoat  of  an  old  man,  was  much  lowered. 


in  his  estimation,  for  not  distinguishing  and  recom- 
pensing the  wisest  of  the  competitors  ; but  Ben- 
tham  dared  not  openly  to  express  his  preference. 
He  fancied  he  could  have  mended  the  best  of 
the  answers.  A short  time  before  his  death, 
Bentham  said  to  me — “ I should  like  to  contrast 
the  impressions  which  Telemachus  would  make 
upon  me  now,  with  those  it  made  nearly  four- 
score years  ago.  I should  like  to  compare  my 
recollections  of  the  book  with  the  book  itself,  to 
see  whether  they  approached  the  truth.  I still 
remember  the  flowery  tirade,  manufactured  as  a 
sort  of  pattern  for  the  competitors  for  the  prize  ; 
the  vagueness  of  Telemachus*  speechification, 
and  the  sound  but  incomplete  doctrine  of  one  of 
the  candidates. 

“ La  Combe  induced  my  father  to  give  me  the 
‘ Lettres  Juives,’  which  filled  my  mind  with 
vain  terrors.  He  recommended  some  other 
works,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  which  my 
father  doubted.  La  Combe  was,  as  I afterwards 
discovered,  a freethinker.  Voltaire’s  * Life  of 
Charles  XII.,'  his  ‘General  History,'  and  his 
* Cnndide,’  were,  in  process  of  time,  read  by  me, 
on  his  recommendation.  My  father  and  family 
differed  now  and  then  with  La  Combe,  on  religious 
questions  probably:  but  the  good-will  and  har- 
mony of  our  home  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
debates.  My  mother  and  her  sister,  though 
pious  themselves,  had  been  inured  to  toleration 
by  family  sympathy ; for,  while  the  females  of 
my  mother's  race  were  believers,  and  devoutly 
believers,  the  males  were,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
believers. That  was  the  case  with  my  great 
uncle  Woodward,  my  uncle  Grove,  and  my  cousin 
Mulford.” 

Bentham's  father,  ns  I have  mentioned,  kept 
out  of  his  way,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  all  amusing 
books.  He  fancied  that  there  was  a concealed 
contagion  in  them,  and  therefore  he  established  a 
prohibition  upon  them.  And,  knowing  Bentham's 
love,  or  rather  passion  for  reading,  he  imagined 
that  it  would  naturally  lead  him  to  get  hold  of 
whatever  books  might  be  most  accessible ; and 
the  list  is  rather  curious,  particularly  connected 
with  the  impressions  they  made  on  Bentham’s 
young  mind.  “tThere  was  first,”  said  he,  “ ‘ Ben 
nett’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,’  in  folio,  by  which  I 
was  informed  of  the  prospect  I had  of  being 
burned  alive ; ‘ Cave’s  Lives  of  the  Apostles,'  in  a 
thin  quarto,  with  cuts,  in  which  the  said  Apostles 
were  represented  playing,  each  of  them,  (as  a 
child  with  a doll,)  with  that  particular  instru- 
ment of  torture  by  which  he  was  predestined  to 
be  consigned  to  martyrdom.  Another  quarto 
was  an  old  edition  of  Stowe’s,  [Chronicle,]  in 
black  letter.  This  Chronicle  had  stories  in  it 
which  acted  upon  me  with  a fascination  similar 
to  that  which  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  sub- 
jected to  by  the  serpent,  to  which  they  become, 
in  consequence,  a prey.  Several  pages  there 
were,  by  every  one  of  which  i was  filled  with 
horror  as  soon  as  ever  I ventured  to  risk  a glance 
at  them.  Yet  never  could  1 venture  into  the  little 
closet,  in  which  almost  the  only  sources  of  my 
amusement  were  contained,  without  opening  the 
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book  at  one,  or  two,  or  more,  of  the  terrific  pages, 
and  receiving  the  accustomed  shock.  The  hook 
concluded  with  a description  of  a variety  of  mon- 
strous births.  I thought  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end.  My  sensibility  to  all  sources  of  sen- 
timent was  extreme,  and  to  sources  of  terror 
more  particularly  so  ; and  these  volumes  teemed 
with  them.  There  was  also  a ‘ History  of  Eng- 
land,’ in  question  and  answer,  by  a Mr  Lockman, 
with  a quantity  of  cuts  : but  my  father's  caution 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  divest  the  book  of  its 
embellishments,  though  better  it  would  have  been 
for  my  pence  of  mind  if  it  had  ; for  there  it  was 
that  I saw  the  blessed  martyr,  Charles,  with  his 
head  on  the  accursed  block — there  it  was  I saw 
the  holy  Bishops  burning  as  fuel  at  Smithfield — 
there  it  was  I saw  the  Danish  Cold-brand,  with 
a Saxon’s  sword,  in  the  act  of  finding  its  way  into 
his  body.  Not  long  after,  to  this  * History  of 
England’  was  added  a ‘ History  of  Rome,'  in  like 
form  and  demeanour,  by  the  same  author.  Lock- 
man  was  secretary  to  some  associated  company, 
into  which  my  futhcr  had  contrived  to  introduce 
himself;  which  incident  was  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  instruction  I was  destined  to  derive  from 
these  two  sources.  Lockman  was  of  the  number 
of  my  father’s  proteges.  lie  may  have  given 
these  hooks  to  my  father.  I do  not  think  he  ever 
got  (few  were  those  who  did  get)  even  a dinner 
from  his  patron.  My  father  had  some  books:  I 
knew  it  well ; for  they  sometimes  escaped  from 
the  receptacle  in  which  he  destined  them  to  he 
buried  ; tho  allowed  access  to  which  would  have 
been  indeed  a pleasure  and  a privilege  to  me. 
Such  was  ‘ Churchill’s  Voyages,’  in  several  vo- 
lumes folio.  In  these  I should  have  found  in- 
struction, and  most  useful  instruction:  hut  then 
the  instruction  would  have  had  amusement  to 
sweeten  it ; and  that  idea  was  not  to  be  endured. 
My  father  gave  me  unco  ‘ Phasdrtts’  Fables  ;’  but 
fables,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stories  in  which  in- 
ferior animals  are  represented  as  talking  together, 
like  men  and  women,  never  had  any  charm  for 
me.* 

“ * llapin’s  History  of  England,’  which  I often 
read,  whatever  benefit  it  might  have  been  in  other 
respects,  was  of  little  advantage  in  a moral  point  of 
view.  Rapin  was  a soldier  by  trade,  and  his  history 
is  a history  of  throat-cutting,  on  the  largest  scale, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  ; and  such  throat-cuttings 
and  plunderings  he  places  at  the  summit  of  virtue. 
Edward  the  Third’s  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
was,  in  my  view,  an  indisputable  one.  I followed 
his  conquests  in  their  progress  with  eager  sym- 
pathy. My  delight  grew  with  the  number  of 
provinces  given  up  to  him  against  the  will  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
left  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  do  I remem- 
ber bow  great  was  my  mortification  when,  after 
so  many  victories  gained,  ho  had,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
which  1 thereupon  expected  to  find  given  up  to 


• Oiu*  of  my  tribulations  at  this  time  was  the  learning 
Church  Collects  : they  used  to  give  me  the  cholic;  but 
my  father  insisted  ou  my  getting  them  by  heart. 


him  without  a struggle,  and  all  France  following 
its  example  ; instead  of  that,  the  termination  of 
his  career — of  this  part  of  it,  at  any  rate — was 
the  same  as  that  of  a certain  king  of  France  of 
whom  it  is  narrated,  that  he, 

‘ With  forty  thousand  men, 

Marched  tip  the  hill,  and  then 
Matched  down  again.' 

On  Calais  too  I could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
had  bestowed  more  time  than  it  was  worth. 
Our  conquerors,  I observed,  had,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  them  by  the  historian,  two 
main  instruments  by  which  their  conquests  were 
effected.  One  of  these  instruments  was  the 
sword — a brilliant  instrument,  never  beheld  by 
me  without  delight,  as  it  glittered  in  my  eyes, 
The^  other  instrument  was  negotiation — a word 
which  met  my  eyes  too  often,  and  never  without 
annoyance.  Having  consigned  the  sword  for  a 
time  to  the  scabbard,  Edward  betook  himself  to 
negotiation  ; and  how*  it  was  that  so  much  was 
to  be  got  by  negotiation,  and  so  little,  in  com- 
parison, by  the  sword,  1 could  by  no  means  ex- 
plain to  myself,  nor  find  it  explained.  At  the 
sight  of  the  word  negotiation,  my  spirits  began 
to  droop  ; at  the  sight  of  the  sword,  when  once 
more  drawn  from  the  sheath,  they  revived  Bgain. 
In  a victorious  king,  merit  was  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  number  of  armed  men  slaughtered  by  him, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  employed  in 
slaughtering  them.  With  this  impure  alloy, 
during  a great  part  of  my  boyhood,  was  mixed 
up  the  pure  virtue  which  the  moral  part  of  my 
frame  had  imbibed  from  reading  ‘ Telemachus.’ 
Such  were  the  contents  of  my  library;  a library 
that  was  no  otherwise  my  own  than  by  the  door 
being  left  unlocked  of  the  small  room  in  which 
the  books  were  deposited  ; a room  on  the  first 
floor  at  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase, 
situated  over  the  principal  door  into  the  house. 
At  this  house,  in  which  ujy  father  scarcely  ever 
made  a longer  stay  than  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  he  had  no  library  of  his  own. 
My  mother  was  too  much  occupied  by  her  chil- 
dren. and  other  family  concerns,  to  have  a mo- 
ment’s time  for  books.  As  to  my  grandmother, 
she  had  her  own  library.  It  was  comprised,  be- 
sides the  Bible,  of  two  or  three  hooks  of  devo- 
tion, so  much  in  use  as  nearly  to  huve  fallen  in 
pieces.  These  books,  not  containing  any  of  them 
the  poison  of  amusement,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  studying  them  as  much  as  1 pleased. 
One  of  them  was  the  hook  of  sacred  poetry,  by 
Bishop  Ken.  It  began — 

Awake  my  soul ! and  with  the  sun, 

Thy  daily  course  of  duty  run. 

The  first  lines  of  the  first  hymn  ; and  to  render 
them  the  more  intelligible,  the  sun  was  repre- 
sented in  a vignette  as  beginning  his  daily  course, 
and  making  himself  u pattern  for  me-  I fe*l 
even  now  the  sort  of  melancholy  which  the  eight 
of  it  used  to  infuse  into  rpe.  Another  book  which 
was  imported  for  my  use,  did  not  contribute  to 
lessen  my  melancholy : it  was  “ Dodsley’s  Pre- 
ceptor,” with  the  visson  of  I’hedora,  the  Hermit 
of  Teneriffe,  found  in  his  cell ; the  production  of 
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tlia  gloomy  moralist,  Samuel  Johnson,  of  one  of 
the  last  of  whose  clubs  1 became,  in  process  of 
time,  a member.  Like  Godwin,  this  man  infused 
a tinge  of  melancholy,  though  of  a different  hue, 
into  every  book  he  touched.  There  was  the  poor 
ideal  traveller,  toiling  up  the  hill,  with  Reason 
and  Religion  for  his  guides,  and  an  unfathomable 
abyss  at  each  side,  ready,  at  the  first  faux  pan,  to 
receive  his  lacerated  corpse  ; as  it  actually  did 
those  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  travelling  popu- 
lation whom  I saw  toiling  towards  that  summit 
which  so  few  of  them  were  destined  to  reach. 
Every  now  and  then,  after  reading  a page  in  this 
history,  or  another  page  in  that  system  of  cos- 
mogony which  taught  me  to  look  out  for  that  too 
probable  day  in  which  I should  be  burnt  alive, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  better  not  have  been 
born  : but,  as  the  misfortune  had  actually  hap- 
pened tome,  nil  I could  do  was,  of  a bad  bargain, 
to  make  the  best,  and  leave  the  rest  to  chance 
or  Providence.  Had  I had  children  of  my  own  age 
to  associate  with,  these  gloomy  ideas  would  not 
have  filled  so  large  a portion  as  they  did  of  my 
time.  Except  once  or  twice,  no  such  solace  was 
I destined  to  experience.  1 could,  even  now,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  number  up,  to  a certainty, 
all  the  visiters  of  an  age  approaching  to  my  own, 
whom,  down  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  I was  ever 
allowed  to  receive  at  my  father’s  house.  There 
was  Thomas  Skinner,  one  of  three  or  four  sons 
of  a clergyman  who  was  a member  of  my  father’s 
clerical  club:  be  wa9  of  Merchant  Taylor’s 
School ; he  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I, 
and  twice  or  thrice  he  came  to  Harking.  An- 
other was  Thomas  Lyser,  of  the  same  age,  the  son 
of  a neighbouring  bricklayer,  with  whom  my 
father  had  occasional  dealings ; he  came  to  play 
with  me  at  miunit,  or  cricket,  once  or  twice  every 
summer.  Toulon  Flood  once  spent  two  or  three 
days  with  me  ; and  Edward  Rcevp,  one  day  : 
these  two  were  my  schoolfellows  at  Westminster, 
and  Flood,  fora  considerable  time,  my  bedfellow. 
Reeve’s  day  was  a heavenly  one  ; bow  I longed 
for  another  such  ! A hoy  called  Shuttlcworth 
came  once — but  he  came  in  chains — his  visit  was 
of  no  avail:  ho  brought  with  him  his  morose 
tutor — that  tutor  was  our  every  day  usher. 
These  were  the  only  intruders  on  the  solitude 
and  insipidity  of  my  existence.  The  list  of  adult 
visiters  to  my  father  is  scarcely  more  diversified  : 
Two  old  Indies,  contemporaries  of  my  grand- 
mother, used  to  pay  one  visit  a-year.  A Mrs 
White,  with  two  nieces,  one  in  the  state  of 
singleness,  the  other  a Mrs  Walde,  a widow  be- 
witched, called  once  every  summer.  A small 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  built  in  antique 
style,  was  occupied  by  Mrs  Hutchinson,  whose 
son,  a little  older  than  I,  used  to  accompany  the 
family  to  Barking  church,  and  to  perch  himself 
in  a pew  near  to  ours  : his  name  was  Julius,  and 
he  edited,  not  many  years  ago,  Mrs  Hutchinson's 
interesting  autobiography.  1 was  taught,  how- 
ever, to  regard  him  with  contempt : 1 was  told 
he  was  more  my  inferior  in  learning  than  my  su- 
perior in  age.  There  was  a Mrs  Geddes,  the 
widow  of  a divine  of  that  name,  who  had  been  re- 


moved, years  before,  to  another,  and  let  us  hope, 
a better  world  : I believe  he  had  been  the  author 
of  a ponderous  volume  of  divinity,  which  I never 
read.  Of  Mrs  White,  I only  remember  that  she 
was  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  her  jaws ; 
and,  when  considerably  above  seventy  years  old, 
no  stone  of  peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine,  could  re- 
sist them.  Mrs  White  excited  my  astonishment, 
while  6he  removed  a smaller  mote  from  my  eye 
by  the  introduction  of  a larger  one  ; it  was  a 
round  black  seed,  which  she  called  Oculus  Christi ; 
and  whether  its  operation  was  natural  or  miracu- 
lous, the  reader  must  judge.  1 can  aver  that, 
after  its  application,  the  annoyance  ceased  to 
trouble  me.  There  was  one  visiter — rather  an 
unwelcome  one — a great-aunt,  of  the  name  of 
Powell,  who  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a poor 
relation  ; she  was  a sister  of  my  grandmother 
Bentham,  and  came  across  the  water  from  Wool- 
wich. She  had  made  a disparaging  match  with 
an  operative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  was  therefore  in  disgrace.  Of  her  ex- 
istence, no  traces  remain  in  my  memory. 

Scarcely'as  often  as  once  in  a season,  my  grand- 
mother, accoutred  in  sable  muff  and  tippet,  used 
to  make  a visit  of  ceremony,  in  her  carriage. 
About  as  often  was  a visit  paid  by  a relation  and 
cotemporary  of  the  same  sex,  who  came  from 
Woodford,  and  to  whom  a dinner  of  ceremony 
was  given.  This  was  a Mrs  Archer,  to  whom  I 
was  taught  to  pay  homage,  nnder  the  appellation 
of  Aunt  Archer;  the  auntship  consisting  in  that 
her  husband  had  had  for  a first  wife  a sister  of 
my  grandmother.  She  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
my  grnndmotber’s  cousin.  She  had  a maiden 
sister  who  sometimes  dwelt  with  her,  sometimes 
in  a small  tenement  adjoining  ; at  whose  death  I 
received  an  old  gold  watch  and  a trifling  legacy. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  I used  to  accompany 
my  father  to  Woodford,  and  saw  Mr  Archer,  who 
had  retired  upon  a fortune  of  £15,000,  made  by 
the  sale  of  ivory.  They  6pent  little,  kept  no 
carriage,  no  town-house,  exhibited  no  marks  of 
hospitality,  had  not  even  to  offer  us  a spare  bed, 
to  my  no  small  mortification.  Yet  the  visits  in- 
terested me : their  garden  was  larger  than  ours, 
and  had  two  ponds  at  different  levels.  The 
change  broke  the  permanent  monotony  of  my 
father’s  house,  and  diversity  was  to  me  a treasuro 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  I recollect  one  visiter, 
whose  presence  was  singularly  agreeable  : it  was 
a Mr  John  Bonnet,  of  a French  refugee  family, 
a working  jeweller  by  trade,  and  of  my  father’s 
age.  There  were  two  Bonnets  Binong  our  ac- 
quaintances— the  other’s  name  was  Benjamin  ; 
but  I know  not  if  they  were  allied.  Benjamin, 
in  comparison  with  John,  was  a magnificent  per- 
sonage : he  was  no  less  than  a notary  public.  He 
wore  a wig  of  fashion — at  any  rate  of  city  fashion, 
— while  poor  John  wore  nothing  better  than  a 
wig  of  business  In  those  days,  whatever  was  his 
profession  or  rank  in  life,  a man  might  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  wig  with  little  less  certainty 
than  a peer  by  his  coronet,  or  a monarch  by  his 
crown.  We  had  Mr  John  Bonnet  s company  for 
a day  or  two,  and  took  au  excursion  as  far  a»  the 
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Thames,  Barking  being  at  the  head  of  a creek 
which  runs  up  a couple  of  miles.  At  the  outset 
of  our  walk,  and  as  evidence  of  what  I had  learnt 
in  French,  my  father  proposed  that,  during  the 
whole  excursion,  a halfpenny  should  be  paid,  as 
a fine,  for  every  word  of  English  spoken.  The 


joke  was,  that  Mr  Bonnet,  though  a Frenchman 
bom,  or.  at  any  rate,  educated  by  a Frenchman 
born,  made  the  most  numerous  mistakes  ; at  all 
events,  my  pockets  were  replenished  with  half- 
pence." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN. 

From  the  German  of  Schiller. 
BY  SWYNFEN  JERVIS,  M.P. 


Honour  to  Woman ! She  it  is  who  wreathes 
Eternal  roses  in  the  web  of  life ; 

Fashions  the  rapture-giving  bond  of  love  ; 

And,  in  the  Graces’  modest  veil  attired, 

Feeds,  with  a holy  and  a constant  hand, 

The  undying  flame  of  high  and  virtuous  thought. 

Nature’s  bounds  for  ever  spuming, 

Roveth  Man's  impetuous  soul ; 

Tempest-tost  on  Passion's  ocean, 

Iiis  wild  thoughts  disdain  control. 

Still  intent  upon  the  future, 

Scorning  joys  that  near  him  lie ; 

And,  in  far-off  regions,  chasing 
Phantoms  that  for  ever  fly. 

Rut  Woman  leads  the  wanderer,  with  a glance, 
Back  to  the  stem  realities  oi  life  ; 

And  from  the  trackless  Future  turns  his  thoughts. 
A gentle  monitress  ! She  still  remains 
Nature’s  true  daughter,  with  retiring  grace, 
Confiding  in  her  mother's  fostering  care. 

Fierce  arc  Man’s  ungoverned  passions 
As  the  torrent  in  its  course. 

O’er  the  feeble  mounds  of  duty 
Rushing,  with  destructive  force. 

Ever  building,  still  destroying, 

Wishes  countless  as  they’re  vain, 

Like  the  fabled  heads  of  Hydra 
Falling  but  to  rise  again. 

But  Woman,  satisfied  with  quiet  fame, 

Gathers  the  transient  blossom  of  to-day, 

And  tends  and  watches  it  with  pious  care  ; 


More  powerful  in  her  narrow  sphere  than  Man 
Amid  the  maze  of  science  tanging  free, 

Or  wandering  in  the  poet's  wide  domain. 

Harsh  is  Man’s  unbending  spirit ; 

Not  like  Woman’s  gentler  soul, 

Yielding  up  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
To  Affection’s  soft  control. 

Haughty,  reckless,  self-sufficing, 

Cold,  and  pitiless  at  best ; 

Struggles,  wrongs,  and  disappointments, 
Only  steel  his  stubborn  breast. 

Rut  as  the  Eolian  harp  melodious  thrills 
Responsive  to  the  zephyr’s  lightest  breath, 
Thus  Woman,  ever  sensitive  and  kind, 

The  faintest  image  of  distress  alarms  ; 

Her  loving  bosom  throbs,  and  from  her  eye 
The  gath’ring  tears  of  tenderness  fall  fast. 

Stern  is  Man,  unjust,  and  cruel. 

Prone  to  combat  and  rebel  > 

In  his  breast,  as  in  a dungeon, 

All  the  unruly  passions  dwell. 

Weakness  sinks  beneath  his  fury; 

While  to  realms  beyond  his  sway, 

Startled  by  the  voice  of  Discord, 

Mercy  shrinks  appall'd  away. 

But  Woman,  armed  with  gentleness  and  grace, 
Pleads  with  her  eloquent  imploring  looks 
For  him  whom  stern  Oppression  tramples  down. 
She  soothes  and  mitigates  the  wrath  of  those 
Whom  deadly  hate  inspires ; uniting  hearts 
Which,  but  for  her,  had  been  estranged  for  ever. 


TIIE  ASTRONOMER  MAI. ORE  LUI. 

BY  ROBERT  DILLON  BROWNE,  M.P. 


0*  r,  in  the  playfulness  of  youth, 

1 smiled  at  Wisdom’s  lore  ; 

The  solemn  brow  of  sombie  Truth 
I thought  was  wrinkled  o’er  ; 

Prudish  philosophy,  I said, 

Might  chasten  every  feature  ; 

But  Pleasure — carries*,  artless  maid— 
Is  twice  as  true  to  Nature. 

When  Science  turn’d,  with  dreary  look, 
The  leaves  of  her  ungainly  book, 

I said,  the  dotnrd  fool  must  dream 
Who’d  turn  the  leaves  with  thee; 
The  bard  that  sang  by  Avon’s  stream 
Has  brighter  charms  for  me. 

And,  musing  over  Livy’s  page, 

I thought  the  Syracusan  sage 
Deserved  not  half  the  glory 
Of  that  heroic,  faithful  band, 

Who  struggled  for  their  native  land, 
While  he  was  tracing  on  the  sand 
What  never  lived  in  story. 

And  when  1 mark’d  the  hectic  streak 
On  Study’s  pale  and  fevered  cheek, 

And  saw  my  comrades  trace  afar 


The  twinklings  of  some  silent  star, 

I said  to  each,  in  playful  mirth, 

Why  gaze  on  lights  above  you  ? 

Oh,  rather  seek  some  maid  of  earth, 

And  make  her  warmly  love  you. 

But  now  I follow  in  its  flight 
One  star,  though  tempests  lower, 

And  clouds  may  hide  it  from  my  sight ; 

For  Ellen,  in  her  lonely  bower, 

Has  sworn  to  watch  it*  golden  light 
At  the  same  dreary  hour. 

And  when  we  see  that  orb  arise. 

And  tinge  the  mountain-heather, 

Our  souls  they  mix  their  wannest  sighs,  j 
And  fondly  beat  together. 

Oh,  if  that  little  star  could  hear 
My  vmvs,  mid  6hare  each  feeling, 

And  whisper  to  my  lady’s  ear. 

Each  thought  of  mine  revealing — 

I’d  say,  though  far  thy  boy  may  be. 

His  spirit  ne’er  shall  rove; 

And  slie  would  whisper  back  to  me, 

How  changeless  was  her  love  ! 
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On  the  26th  of  the  7th  month — that  is,  in 
common  parlance,  on  the  26th  of  July — 1835, 

I went  on  board  the  Lord  Liverpool  steamer, 
bound  for  Ostend.  We  had  a long  and  disagree- 
able passage,  and  were  glad  when  we  reached 
the  shore  early  the  next  morning.  After  a hasty 
breakfast  and  a walk  round  the  town,  I was 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  the  passage-boat,  set- 
ting off  for  Bruges. 

I had  heard  much  of  the  pleasure  of  gliding 
along  this  canal,  but  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions ; this  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  delight- 
ful contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  rough  sea, 
and  the  painful  scene  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night.  Smooth,  wide,  sparkling  waters  were 
beneath  and  around  us,  and  a bright  blue  sky 
was  over  our  heads.  We  had  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  conversation  where  I was  seated ; for 
1 had  found  some  pleasing  acquaintances  of  mine 
on  board  the  steamboat,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Bruges ; and  our  party  was  joined  by  two  other 
fellow-passengers,  brothers,  whose  connexions 
were  known  to  me,  and  who  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  voyage  down  the  canal. 

No  scene  could  be  more  opposite  to  my  love 
of  the  sublime  nnd  picturesque  than  that  afforded 
by  the  well-cultivated  banks  on  which  we  gazed  : 
but  there  was  in  everything  around  us  a calm, 
cheerful,  comfortable  appearance,  which  struck  a 
pleasurable  chord  in  my  heart ; nnd  1 should  not 
have  been  sorry  to  enjoy  for  many  hours  the  mo- 
notonous but  soothing  gliding  of  the  trechscuvt. 
Sooner,  therefore,  than  I desired,  did  the  pale 
grey  towers  of  Bruges,  rising  in  the  distance, 
break  on  the  monotony  of  the  view,  while  the 
cheerful  sound  of  the  bells  seemed  to  chime  out 
our  welcome. 

We  reached  Bruges  by  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  having  left  Ostend  at  half-past  six. 

The  consciousness  that  we  were  in  a Catholic 
country  was  immediately  forced  upon  us  ; for  it 
was  not  only  the  Sabbath  day,  but  it  was  the 
Fete  de  St  Jacques,  and  preparations  for  it  were 
making  in  every  street.  From  the  windows  and 
balconies,  as  we  passed  along,  we  saw  tapestry, 
gay  silken  draperies,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
banging  down  ; and,  before  some  of  the  doors, the 
Street  appeared  carpeted  : but  probably  this  seem- 
ing carpet  was  made  of  the  leaves  and  petals  of 
flowers,  mixed  with  coloured  sands  or  earths ; such 
carpets  being,  as  I was  informed,  frequently  com- 
posed on  such  occasions.  Thisinformationexplain- 
ed  to  me  a passage  in  one  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
letters  which  I had  not  been  able  previously  to 
understand.  She  says,  that  when  the  Prince  de 
Condc  gave  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a most  magni- 
ficent entertainment  at  Chantilly,  the  King  supped 
in  a room  tapisse  de  jonquilles,  (carpeted  with 
jonquils,)  which  cost  a thousand  crowns  ! and 
puzzled  indeed  was  1 to  conceive  hew  these  frag- 
rant and  lovely  flowers  could  have  been  disposed 
of  to  any  advantage,  if  strewed  like  rushes  on  the 


floor : but  now  I feel  6ure  that  they  were  plucked 
off  their  stalks,  and  pressed  so  closely  together, 
that  they  formed  one  brilliant,  compact,  thick- 
woven  carpet,  to  the  eye,  while  every  foot  that 
trod  on  it  forced  from  the  bruised  materials  the 
most  delicious  odour.  The  less  costly  carpet  to 
do  honour  to  St  James,  was  certainly  not  frag- 
rant, but  it  was  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  of 
a stranger  unused  to  such  sights  ; and  some  of  us 
were  not  Borry  that  we  arrived  to  witness  a scene 
we  could  not  have  beheld  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  chimes  from  the  tall 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville*  were  sweetly  and  al- 
most incessantly  playing,  and  seemed  to  suit  the 
brilliancy  of  the  streets,  and  the  evident  excite- 
ment of  the  people.  These  chimes  are  reckoned 
the  finest  in  Europe ; and  they  play  four  times 
in  an  hour,  by  means  of  machinery.t 

There  is  a Protestant  church  at  Bruges,  in 
which  service  is  performed  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  my  companions  went  to  it  soon  after  wo 
reached  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  that  truly  excel- 
lent hotel,  in  which  we  took  up  our  abode.  They 
returned  time  enough  to  dine  nt  the  table  d'hote 
at  an  early  hour,  and  at  five  we  set  off  to  follow 
the  procession  of  St  Jacques. 

It  was  begun  by  the  priest  carrying  the  host 
under  a splendid  canopy,  but  preceded,  on  this 
occasion,  by  a white  bust  of  the  saint,  on  a sort 
of  sarcophagus  of  black  and  gold,  which  was  raised 
high  enough  to  be  seen  by  every  one  ns  it  passed 
along.  Where  what  is  called  a reposoirj  was 
erected  the  procession  stopped,  and  the  priest 
deposited  the  host  on  the  altar,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  high  and  beautiful  orange  trees  and 
oleanders  (the  Persian  rose)  in  full  bloom.  Then 
mass  was  performed,  and  offerings  made  by  many 
of  the  bye-standers. 

But  the  procession  owed  much  of  its  charms, 
in  my  eyes,  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Bruges  ; 
for  finer  forms  and  lovelier  faces  I never  saw. 
I was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  lower  classes 
have  now  generally  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
Parisian  population,  and  that  they  have  laid  aside 
the  black  “ faille,"  or  long  scarf,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  cloak  as  well  as  veil,  and  is  still 
worn  both  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

That  evening,  much  to  our  regret,  the  M a 

left  us  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Neufchutel ; 
and  the  next  morning  I,  with  equal  regret,  bade 
farewell  to  my  other  companions,  who  proceeded 
by  the  canal  to  Ghent. 

I stayed  to  see  something  more  of  the  town,  to 
observe  those  curiously  ornamented  gables  which 


* Commonly  so  called ; but  its  real  name  W said  to  be 
“ Lee  Ualles.” 

Thi»  machinery  consists  of  an  enormous  brass  cylin- 
der, acting  like  the  barrel  of  «n  organ,  nnd  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  keys  of  the  instrument:  but  on  Sabbath  days, 
from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve,  the  chime*  are  played  by 
a musician. 

£ Here,  repoioir  mean*  an  altar. 
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it  has  in  common  with  other  Flemish  towns,  and 
to  visit  some  of  its  public  buildings.  But  my 
principal  reason  for  prolonging  my  stay  was  to 
visit  the  convent  of  the  Austin  nuns,  or,  ns  it 
is  usually  called,  the  Couvent  des  Dames  Ang- 
luises* — (the  English  ladies.)  One  of  these  nuns 
I had  known  from  my  childhood  ; she  was  a na- 
tive of  my  own  city,  and  she  came  thither  from 
Bruges  to  visit  her  parents,  before  she  took  the 
final  vows,  nnd  bade,  as  she  believed , a last  fare- 
well to  England. 

During  her  stay  at  N.,  I was  introduced  to  her, 
nnd  I thought  it  a feather  in  my  cap  (to  use  a 
common  phrase)  to  be  able  to  say,  when  1 heard 
she  was  professed,  that  I was  acquainted  with  a 
real  nun — that  something  so  unlike  any  other 
being  of  my  acquaintance : but  I wished  much 
that  I could  have  seen  her  in  her  dress ! Little 
did  I think  this  wish  was  60  near  being  accom- 
plished ; for  sister  R.  was  too  soon  convinced 
that  she  had  not  yet  bidden  England  farewell 
for  ever.  The  Austin  nuns  were  forced  to  fly 
to  England,  to  escape  from  revolutionary  horrors, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gage  kindly  allowed  them  to 
take  refuge  in  his  ancient  seat  near  Bury  St 
Edmunds.  And  there  I visited  them  in  the  year 
* — ; there  I attended  vespers,  and  was  made 
known  to  the  Abbess — a noble-looking  woman, 
and  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Such  visits  were  then  quite  new  to  me;  and 
this  left  so  pleasant  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  I felt  a strong  desire  to  see  my  friend  at 
her  own  home ; and  having  sent  word  to  the 
convent,  by  one  of  the  boarders  there,  who  dined 
at  our  table  d’hote,  that  I should  call  the  next 
day,  I trusted  I should  not  be  disappointed. 
But,  alas  1 I was.  The  dear  old  nun  said  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  see  me  ; and,  no  doubt, 
she  was  glad  of  so  sufficient  an  excuse ; for, 
though  the  sight  of  her  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  my  feelings,  by  recalling  some  plea- 
sant recollections  of  days  for  ever  gone,  and 
ever  dear,  the  sight  of  me  could  only  have 
recalled  persons,  scenes,  and  places,  which  she 
probably  wished  to  forget ; and  even  with  Hen^ 
grave,  her  place  of  refuge,  she  could  have  no 
very  pleasant  association.  Besides,  1 have  since 
recollected  that  I sent  her  my  married  name, 
and  no  other,  and  I was  not  married  when  I 
called  on  her  at  H engrave ; therefore  she  could 
have  considered  me  only  as  an  intrusive  stran- 
ger, though  I came  from  her  native  place.  At 
the  time,  be  that  as  it  may,  I was  exceeding- 
ly  disappointed ; though  I was  made  some  amends 
by  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Superior  and 
others  of  the  sisters,  especially  with  a very 
agreeable  Englishwoman,  the  sister  of  a friend 
of  mine;  and  I saw  the  beautiful  chapel,  having 
regretted,  with  the  obliging  nuns,  that  1 had 
not  come  w hen  the  King  and  Queen  did ; for 
then  I might  have  been  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  convent,  which  is  a very  large  and  hand- 
some building. 

• This  convent  was  founded  more  than  a century  ago, 
for  forty  nuns,  natives  of  finglaud  and  Ireland. 


Having  heard  that  a grand  .archery  meeting, 
at  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  been 
expected  to  shoot,  but  to  which  he  had  sent  a 
deputy,  had  been  held  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  convent,  and  was  then 
still  going  on,  I resolved  to  drive  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  having  first  been  assured  by  my 
commissionnaire,  or  guide,  that  I should  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Society  of  Archers  here  is  a very 
ancient  institution.  It  was  originally  established 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  : but,  happy  change! 
it  is  now  kept  up  for  amusement  only. 

Five  prizes  annually  are  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  silver  cups  and  candlesticks. 
For  these  the  archers  shoot  at  five  small  birds, 
not  larger  than  a sparrow,  made  of  wood,  and 
silvered  over:  these  are  hung  on  the  edge  of 
a very  lofty  pole,  which  stands  on  an  exceed- 
ingly high  mount  of  green  smooth-shaven  turf. 
On  the  same  pole  are  hung  gilt  balls,  which  are 
aimed  at  by  the  archers  when  the  birds  are  shot 
off.  At  the  very  top  of  the  pole  hung  one  of  the 
five  birds,  and  he  who  shot  it  off  was,  I believe, 
to  have  the  first  prize.  I could  not  discover  how 
the  birds  were  fastened  to  the  pole,  but  probably 
by  means  of  wires  ; but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  must  be  excellent  marksmen  who  hit  either 
the  birds  or  the  balls.  I entered  the  enclosure— 
a spacious  green  field,  or  close,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pasture;  and  it  was  a striking  scene.  The 
mount,  with  the  curious  erection  on  its  top,  first 
attracted  my  attention  ; then  the  tents,  full  of 
people  and  refreshments,  whence  occasionally 
were  heard  the  tones  of  the  harp  and  of  n mili- 
tary band.  But  I was  most  attracted  by  the 
shooters  in  their  grass-green  jackets  and  panta- 
loons, and  their  picturesque  green  caps,  in  which 
were  placed,  and  also  in  their  button-holes,  arti- 
ficial rosebuds  ; and  1 found  that  every  archer 
put  a rosebud  in  his  cap  or  jacket  for  every  time 
he  hit  his  mark  on  the  two  days  of  the  archery* 
Nor  could  I be  blind  to  the  superior  hilarity  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  most  abounded 
in  these  blooming  proofs  of  skill.  The  field  was 
so  large,  that  there  was  no  crowd  whatever,  and 
the  spectators  stood  in  groups  or  sat  on  benches. 
Amongst  some  of  these  gatherings,  I saw  as  many 
fine  forms  and  faces  as  I had  observed  on  the 
preceding  day : hut  these  were  certainly  not  of 
the  same  class,  and  I found  it  difficult  to  decide 
to  what  grades  in  society  the  persons  assembled 
generally  belonged.  I at  last  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  shooters,  their  families,  and 
their  friends,  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the 
citizens  of  Bruges : but  that  persons  of  lower 
grades  were  admitted  to  witness  the  sports;  and 
a great  number  of  the  spectators  were  of  the 
same  class  as  my  commissionnaire,  whom  I saw 
enjoying  himself  amongst  them.  I sat  for  some 
minutes  near  some  beautiful  children,  to  whom 
1 was  an  object  of  evident  wonder : but  they  were 
too  well-bred  to  laugh,  as  they  gazed  on  mv  sin- 
gular costume  ; and  their  parents  were  evident- 
ly persons  of  some  importance. 

But  not  one  word  of  French  could  I hear,  and 
I never  felt  bo  ill  at  ease  before.  At  length, 
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however,  when  I bow  the  last  bird  totter  to  its 
fall,  and  when  many  were  instantly  hurrying  to 
a building,  supported  hv  pillars,  and  open  in 
front,  a gentleman  politely  addressed  me  in 
French,  and  begged  to  conduct  me  to  the  build- 
ing before  us.  There  he  gave  me  a seat,  and 
left  me  without  explaining  what  I came  to  see  : 
but  that  soon  explained  itself  in  some  measure ; 
for,  looking  behind  me,  I saw  the  glittering 
prizes  arranged  in  order  ; and  then  I saw  two 
large  vases  at  the  top  of  a long  table,  before 
which  stood  a gentleman,  without  his  cont,  and 
with  his  shirt-sleeve  turned  up  to  the  elbow  of 
the  right  arm,  prepared  to  plunge  that  arm  into 
the  vases.  Again  did  1 lament  my  ignorance  of 
the  Flemish  language,  for  I wanted  to  ask  so 
many  questions  : but  I had  now  no  opportunity, 
could  1 have  done  it  with  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  answer ; for  every  one  was  engrossed 
with  what  was  going  forward.  The  gentleman 
at  the  table  plunged  his  naked  arm  into  one  of 
the  vases,  and  drew  out  a folded  paper,  which 
he  handed  to  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed 
me,  and  he  read  it  aloud  ; on  which  there  was  a 
sort  of  shouting  ; while  the  arm  again  disap- 
peared in  the  second  vase,  and  thence  came 
another  paper,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the 
SRWe  gentleman,  and  then  there  was  another 
shout.  This  process  continued  some  minutes, 
and  the  only  variety  in  it  was  the  varying 
loudness  and  length  of  the  different  shouts.  1 
therefore  concluded  that  the  papers  contained 
the  names  of  the  successful  archers,  and  of  the 
prize  or  prizes  each  had  gained  ; and  that  the 
difference  of  the  shouts,  in  their  length  and  loud- 
ness, depended  either  on  the  degree  of  favour 
with  which  the  shooter  was  regarded  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, or  on  the  number  of  successful  shots 
which  the  paper  read  recorded.  But  I at  last 
gTew  weary  of  conjecturing,  and  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  sounds  of  joy  in  w hich  1 could  not  parti- 
cipate. and  of  witnessing  the  evidences  of  success 
in  which  I could  take  no  interest ; therefore, 
thinking  that  my  situation  was  rather  a ridicu- 
lous one,  and  feeling  that  truly  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness of  being  alone  and  joyless  in  a joyous 
crowd,  I left  my  seat.,  and  went  in  search  of  my 
guide,  who  asked  me  if  Madame  would  not  stay 
and  see  the  prizes  given : but  I told  him  I was 
quite  satisfied,  and,  hastening  to  my  carriage, 
hade  him  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Jean.  There  1 was  shewn  some 
very  curious  pictures  by  Hemling : but  they  hnve 
been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  1 shall 
hot  enter  into  any  details  concerning  them. 
This  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  In  spa- 
cious and  clenn  wards  ; and  the  garden  is  exten- 
sive. The  large  open  hall  is  a very  ancient 
Gothic  apartment,  with  lofty  pillars.  The 
Bisters  were  civil,  hut  not  at  all  inclined  to 
converse ; which  I imputed  to  their  probably 
slight  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

My  next  drive  was  to  the  school  of  the  Abbe 
de  Tour  ; a school  for  poor  girls,  who  are  taught 
there  to  weave  that  handsome  lace  known  by 


the  name  of  Valenciennes.  I was  advised  to  go 
to  this  establishment  by  one  of  the  Austin  nuns, 
or  I should  have  missed  seeing  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Bruges.  I was  most 
courteously  received  by  the  Superior,  the  head  of 
eleven  sisters,  who  attend  on  170  girls;  and 
everything  wore  the  appearance  of  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  industry.  I found  all  the  girls 
at  work,  and  the  Superior  reading  beside  them  ; 
and  f was  so  charmed  with  the  latter,  that  I felt 
unwilling  to  depart.  Her  fine  eyes  retained 
some  of  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  and  her  counte- 
nance was  beaming  with  benevolence. 

“ You  must  see  our  chapel,"  she  said,  “ before 
you  go,  and  I will  conduct  you  thither." 

Pleased  was  I when,  on  entering,  I found  I 
could,  with  a safe  conscience,  praise  its  excel- 
lence in  such  glowing  terms  as  repaid  my  amiable 
guide  for  her  trouble.  That  chapel  is,  indeed, 
the  perfection  of  simple  yet  costly  beauty  ! It 
is  entirely  of  white  marble  and  gold ; and  the 
friezes  and  has-relievos  have  no  colour  in  them, 
save  shades  of  grey  and  black.  It  was  unlike 
any  chapel  that  1 ever  saw,  and  I did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  in  the  praises  which  1 uttered.  “ Do 
come  and  see  me  again,"  said  the  kind  little 
nun  : hut  1 could  not ; and  reluctantly  I bade  her 
farewell. 

My  last  visit  was  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  various  beauties  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  powerfully  narrated,  that  I shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  mention  of  them.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  elaborately  carved  in  wood,  is  eminently 
beautiful  as  a work  of  art*of  that  kind  ; and  the 
confessionals  also  were  well  deserving  of  notice. 
In  a side  chapel,  is  a very  striking  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo. 
In  another  chapel,  in  the  same  aisle,  are  the 
tombs  of  (diaries  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  Mary  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian.  The  eiligies  of  both  father  and 
daughter,  made  of  copper,  richly  gilt,  repose,  at 
full  length,  on  slabs  of  black  marbic.  'This  Duke, 
and  this  his  only  child,  were  the  last  scions  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  the  last  native  sove- 
reigns of  the  Netherlands — an  historical  record 
of  little  interest  to  me  : but  I was  interested  in 
seeing  that  this  father  and  daughter,  who  loved 
each  other  tenderly  in  life,  were  not  in  death 
divided.  Nor  could  I help  feeling  a sort  of 
affectionate  pity  for  Mary  of  Burgundy,  that 
tender  but  ill-judging  wife,  who,  in  order  to 
spare  her  imperial  husband  pain,  concealed  from 
every  one  that  she  had  received  an  injury  by  a 
fall  from  her  horse  when  hawking  by  his  side. 
The  truth  was  discovered  too  late  to  save  her 
life  and  that  of  her  unborn  infant.  Thus,  from 
the  kind  but  weak  desire  to  spare  her  affection- 
ate husband  a slight  uneasiness,  she  was  the 
means  of  inflicting  on  him  pangs  the  most 
severe.  Another  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  folly  and  danger  even  of  the  best  intentioned 
concealment. 

Having  now  seen  most  of  the  prominent  ob- 
jects to  be  visited  in  Burges,  1 resolved  to  delay 
no  longer  my  departure  for  Ghent:  but  1 was 
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sorry  to  leave  that  interesting  city,  with  which 
1 seemed  to  have  been  so  well  and  bo  long  ac- 
quainted, from  perusing  the  pages  of  history  and 
romance,  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  me  even  to 
walk  through  its  comparatively  lonely  streets, 
and  gaze  on  its  painted  and  turreted  gables,  and 
the  ornamented  fronts  of  its  houses,  telling  of 
past  magnificence.  Some  travellers  say  that  it 
has  an  air  of  desolation  ; and  I do  not  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a metropolis  should  be 
thus  impressed,  as,  except  on  holidays,  there  are 
few  persons  to  be  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
But  those  who  dwell  in  provincial  towns  are 
not,  I think,  likely  to  unite  in  this  opinion.  For 
my  part,  I saw  it  in  such  delightful  wenther, 
that  everything  around  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ; and  I suspect  that  our  impressions  of  towns, 
and  even  of  faces  and  persons,  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely relied  upon,  when  seen  under  a cloudless 
Bky  and  in  glowing  sunshine. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  GHENT,  AND  VISIT  TO 
THE  GRAND  BEG  LINAGE. 

Though  I had  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep,  from 
the  noise  of  children  playing  to  a late  hour  in 
the  court  under  my  window,  and  from  the  almost 
ceaseless  sound  of  the  carrillon,  I rose  full  of 
cheerful  expectation  to  prepare  for  my  voyage 
to  Ghent  by  the  treckscuyt,  which  was  to  set  off 
early.  Though  sorry  on  6ome  accounts  to  quit 
Bruges,  I was  not  reluctant  to  go  where  1 hoped 
to  find  French  generally  spoken  ; and.  by  half- 
past seven  in  the  morning,  I found  myself  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  deck  of  a very  handsome 
barge,  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  the  cabin  of  which 
was  every  accommodation  for  breakfasting  or 
sleeping.  But  I preferred  remaining  where  I 
could  see  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  banks,  and 
gaze  upon  the  smooth  and  sparkling  water  ; en- 
joying what  the  poet  laureat  thus  describes — 

“ Europe  can  boast  no  lovelier,  goodlier  scene 
Thau  that  through  which  our  pleasant  passage  lay, 

By  fertile  fields,  and  fruitful  gardens  green ; 

The  journey  of  a bright  autumnal  day." 

A Flemish  gentleman  sat  beside  me,  and  a young 
Englishman  behind  me,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
I had  a pleasant  conversation.  He  told  me  be 
lived  at  Bruges,  was  going  to  Ghent  purposely 
to  see  a picture  exhibiting  there  ; a proof  of  his 
fondness  for  art ; and  he  was  probably  something 
of  an  artist  himself,  as  he  drew  for  me,  on  his 
card,  an  exact  representation  of  the  birds  and  gilt 
balls,  and  the  machine  on  which  they,  trembling, 
hung  at  the  archery  meeting  ; from  him  I learned 
what  I have  communicated  respecting  the  So- 
ciety of  Archers.  I was  sorry  when  he  left  the 
deck  for  the  cabin.  The  Flamand  was  very  talka- 
tive and  polite  ; the  other  passenger,  an  English- 
man, who  had  come  with  me  from  the  hotel, 
where  he  bad  arrived  the  day  before,  was  re- 
markably silent,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  “ dolce 
far  niente”  of  his  situation.  But,  much  to  my 
amusement,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain 
inactive  ; for,  as  soon  as  the  noble  towers  of 
Ghent  appeared  in  6iglit,  the  Flamand  urged 
him  to  exert  himself  in  my  service,  and  super- 


intend the  landing  of  my  baggage  with  proper 
celerity.  He  readily  obeyed  orders;  and,  with 
our  packages  united  on  one  brouette,  we  direct- 
ed the  porter  to  shew  us  the  way  to  the  Leon  d’or ; 
but  it  was  too  full  to  admit  us,  and  we  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  where  we  immediately 
obtained  excellent  accommodation.* 

As  the  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote  was  over,  we 
agreed  to  dine  together.  My  companion  soon 
told  me  the  short  story  of  his  life.  I found  he 
was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and  was  known  to 
some  friends  of  mine  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided ; that  he  had  been  bred  to  medicine,  but 
on  having  an  independence  left  him,  he  had 
given  up  the  profession,  resolving  to  devote  his 
time  to  travelling ; and  when  I last  heard  of  him 
from  a mutual  acquaintance,  he  was  travelling 
still.  That  evening  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
Beguinage,  which  I was  impatient  to  see,  having 
heard  and  read  much  of  the  Beguines,  those 
devoted  “ Sisters  of  Charity."  • 

It  was  as  the  time  of  vespers  drew  near  that 
we  repaired  to  their  spacious  and  very  hand- 
some church  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck 
six,  we  6aw,  first  one  sister,  and  then  another, 
enter  the  aisle  where  we  stood.  They  wore 
the  usual  dress  of  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charite ; but, 
in  addition,  they  had  a piece  of  white  linen, 
about  a yard-and-half  square,  folded  up,  and 
lying  on  the  top  of  their  very  particular  cap. 
Immediately  on  entering,  each  youthful  sister 
knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  and  each  elder- 
ly one  on  a chair : the  then  took  the  folded 
linen  off  her  head,  shook  it  out  of  the  folds  in  s 
moment,  with  a dexterity  which  practice  alone 
could  give,  and  throwing  it  over  her  face  and  shoul- 
ders, she  advanced  farther  into  the  aisle,  knelt 
down  there,  probably  on  her  own  accustomed 
place,  and  became  instantly  a sort  of  statue  of 
devotion.  I am  quite  sure  that  we  6aw  above 
three  hundred  thus  enter,  and  thus  act.  But 
there  were  about  a dozen  nuns  who  came  in, 
veiled  already  by  a long  black  mantle,  which  not 
only  fell  over  their  faces,  but  wrapt  their  whole 
persons  round.  These  had  been,  as  1 was  told, 
walking  into  the  town  on  errands  of  business  or 
Christian  kindness,  and  therefore  were  habited 
thus. 

These  black-robed  sisters,  some  of  whom  were 
very  fine  tall  women,  after  the  usual  prostrations, 
on  entering,  took  their  places  amidst  the  other 
sisters,  and  by  their  sable  garments  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  scene ; for,  so  many  hundred 
women  kneeling  in  towb,  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders covered  with  such  thick  white  veils,  looked 
like  so  many  marble  effigies ; and  though  the 
sight  was  curious  and  impressive,  there  was  b 
great  want  in  it  of  the  picturesque. 


• Ghent  or  Gaud,  one*  the  capital  of  Flanders,  Is 
to  have  now  about  85,000  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  it  was  so  large  that  the  Emperor  said,  laujh- 
ingly,  that  he  could  put  all  Paris  into  his  Good— (Air 
glove  ;)  but  it  was  then  deemed  the  largest  city  in  Europe, 
and  contained  85,000  houses— 175,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
said  to  stand  on  twenty-aeren  Ulaudi,  which  islands  art 
connected  by  300  bridges. 
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At  length  the  organ  sounded  ; some  of  the 
sisters  ascended  to  the  gallery,  and  vespers  be- 
gan. The  singing,  which  was  entirely  performed 
by  the  sisters,  appeared  to  me  rather  good  than 
otherwise,  some  of  the  voices  being  very  fine ; 
and  I was  much  interested  in  watching  the  coun- 
tenances and  gestures  of  the  supplicants  near  me. 

Before  a crucifix  knelt  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  hair,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and  throwing 
back  his  head  in  a manner  so  forced  and  unna- 
tural, while  his  expression  was  devotional,  thnt 
I was  sometimes  afraid  he  was  acting  a part,  in 
order  to  attract  attention,  and  perhaps  to  obtain 
alms : but  I soon  after  saw  one  of  the  sisters  in 
the  same  extraordinary  position  ; and,  being  con- 
vinced she  was  in  earnest  in  her  devotions,  1 felt 
anxious  to  know  what  such  contortions  meant. 
However,  I did  not  gain  the  desired  informa- 
tion till  l reached  Aix  la  Chapelle:  there  I learnt 
that  the  painful  position  in  question  was  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  that  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross. 

During  the  service,  I saw  a sister  come  out  of 
a door  near  the  altar,  and  go  round  with  a sort 
of  open  box  in  her  hand,  to  collect  alms,  as  I 
supposed.  Much  did  1 dread  her  coming  up  to 
me,  as  I had  no  money  in  my  pockets  save  Eng. 
lish  halfpence.  However,  I gave  them,  and  she 
seemed  not  to  notice  what  my  gift  was.  As  soon 
as  vespers  were  over,  we  saw  each  white-coiled 
sister  take  off  her  veil,  fold  it  up  carefully,  place 
it  on  her  head  as  before,  and  quit  the  church  ; 
and  I returned  home  soon  after,  pleased  with 
having  beheld  a sight  so  new  and  striking  as  this 
large  assembly  of  Beguines  at  vespers. 

These  sisters,  who,  some  say,  derive  their  name 
from  the  foundress  of  their  order,  named  Begue, 
live,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  in  separate  houses. 
The  Beguinage  is  almost  a little  town  of  itself; 
and  on  the  door  of  each  house  is  the  name  of  its 
inhabitant  or  of  her  patron  saint.  1 ventured  to 
•peak  to  some  of  the  sisters  whom  I met  in  one 
of  the  squares  into  which  the  buildings  are  di- 
vided: but  they  smiled,  shook  their  heads,  and 
answered  me  in  Flemish  ; and  I went  to  rest, 
again  deploring  my  ignorance. 

VISIT  TO  THE  M A ISON  DE  DETENTION  LE 
GRAND,  OR  PRISON  OK  GHENT. 

I had  heard  so  much  of  this  prison,  that  I had 
a strong  desire  to  visit  it.  Therefore,  before  I 
left  London,  I requested  the  Belgian  Minister, 
Monsieur  de  Vandeveyer,  would  he  so  good  as  give 
me  a letter  to  the  governor  or  commandant  of  the 
establishment,  and  he  kindly  granted  my  request. 
Accordingly,  I drove  to  the  prison  the  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival,  accompanied  by  mv  country- 
man and  fellow  lodger,  with  my  letter  in  my 
hand  ; and  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the  ' 
commandant,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  go  over 
the  establishment  with  us  himself. 

This  prison  was  celebrated,  even  before  it  had 
attained  its  present  advantages.  It  is  on  record, 
that  Howard  the  philanthropist  proposed  it  as  a 
model  to  other  countries ; and  the  plans  of 
this  building  have  been  imitated  in  the  United 
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States,  in  London,  and  in  Prussia ; hut  I believe 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  American  prisons 
have  reached  to  such  a degree  of  excellence, 
that  they  now  deserve  to  he  held  up  as  models 
themselves.  The  form  is  that  of  an  immense 
octagon  ; and  it  is  agreeably  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Bruges  canal,  which 
Herves  as  a public  walk  : and  its  vicinity  to  the 
water  is  advantageous  ; because  it  facilitates  the 
transportation  of  different  sorts  of  merchandise. 

It  might  he  tedious,  were  I to  detail  the  pro- 
gress by  which  this  prison  reached  its  present 
degree  of  excellence.  I shall,  therefore,  only 
speak  of  it  as  it  now  is. 

It  is  large  enough  to  hold  2,600  prisoners, 
and  its  vastness  and  airiness  strikes  one  on  every 
side ; but  hitherto  the  number  of  inmates  has 
never  exceed  1300. 

As  capital  punishment  has  been  mercifully 
abolished  in  Ghent,  and  also,  I believe,  through- 
out Belgium,  the  doom  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  die  is  always  changed  to  that  of  per- 
petual imprisonment ; and  they  are  confided, 
not  only  to  the  care  of  the  garrison,  which  is 
changed  every  day,  hut  to  the  vigilance  of  a 
commander,  of  a sub-commander,  of  four  guards 
of  the  first  class,  or  sergeants,  of  a porter,  and 
of  twenty-seven  guards  of  the  second  class,  or 
turnkeys  ; which  arrangements  must  involve  a 
degree  of  trouble  and  expense  that  a continu- 
ance of  capital  punishment  would  have  prevented 
— an  honourable  proof  of  the  disinterested  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  the  Government.  It 
has  been  observed,  that,  on  entering  that  part  of 
the  building  which  contains  the  dwellings  and 
workshops  of  some  of  the  male  prisoners,  one 
might  suppose  one’s  self  in  a manufactory  rather 
than  in  a jail,  from  the  sound  of  the  loom*  and 
hammers.  There  are  350  weavers’  frames  in  full 
use,  which  employ  700  individuals  ; converting 
what  in  former  days  was  a scene  painful  to  view 
into  one  of  cheerful  industry. 

There  were  1300  prisoners  when  we  went  round 
the  prison,  300  of  whom  were  women. 

We  were  shewn  into  a room  in  which  were 
many  murderers ; and  as  I stood  opposite  to  one 
of  them,  trying  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  face  unob- 
served, I fancied  his  were  fixed  on  me  with  such 
a ferocious  expression,  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  he  wished  toadd  one  more  tothe  number’of  mur- 
ders which  he  had  committed — namely, Jive  in  all! 
But  he  was  excusable  in  resenting  my  intru- 
sion into  his  presence  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  intention  of  even  attempting  to  do 
him  good  ; therefore,  with  rather  an  upbraiding 
conscience,  aa  well  as  agitated  nerves,  I hurried 
from  the  apartment. 

These  criminals,  eight  I think  in  number,  were 
hard  at  work,  watched  over  by  one  of  the  gen- 
d’armes,  who  keeps  them  from  uttering  a word. 

I understood  that  meals  are  eaten  and  work 
done  throughout  the  prison  in  absolute  silence. 
I also  understood  that  the  prisoners  sleep  iu 
separate  cells,  so  contrived,  that  their  nights  as 
well  ns  days  are  passed  in  silence.  But,  in  an 
account  of  this  prison,  published  so  lately  as 
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1834,  I find  that  the  men  sleep  usually  two  in  a 
cell  “ in  the  premier  quartier" — that  is,  where 
theworkmen  and  manufacturers  are — who  doubt- 
less make  themselves  amends  in  the  night  for 
the  painful  restraint  put  on  their  tongues  in  the 
day.  As  far  ns  I am  capable  of  judging,  the 
prison  food — into  details  of  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  I should  enter — is  good,  nutritious, 
and  sufficient. 

We  went  from  the  murderers’  room  into  an 
apartment  of  immense  length  and  size,  quite  full 
of  looms  ; between  two  rows  of  which  we  passed 
along  ; and  every  loom  had  its  occupants. 

The  men  at  work  were  confined,  I believe,  for 
various  offences,  and  of  different  degrees,  but 
none  of  them  were  there  for  life;  but  I won- 
dered how  they  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  they  were  breathing  then,  and  did  breathe 
every  day.  It  was  close,  foetid,  and  suffocating, 
from  the  crowd  assembled  there  ; and  no  wonder, 
for  every  window  was  closed  ! 

They  were  weaving  trowsers  of  a very  coarse 
material  for  the  army : but  I hurried  over  my 
examination  of  the  manufactures  ; because  I was 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  and  dared  not  shew  that 
I suffered,  lest  I should  remind  the  poor  men  of 
their  own  trials;  and  I hastened  to  the  open  air 
ns  soon  ns  I possibly  could.  When  there,  I 
eagerly  asked  the  commandant  why  the  windows 
were  not  open ; and  he  told  me,  it  was  because 
the  admission  of  air  instantly  broke  the  thread 
in  the  looms  ; but,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours, 
they  were  marched  out,  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  thrown  open  to  ventilate  the  apart- 
ment thoroughly. 

I asked  him  if  the  thread  could  not  be  har- 
dened by  some  chemical  process  ; but  he  assured 
me  that  every  possible  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain  ; and  he  believed  that,  after  they  had  been 
at  work  half  an  hour,  they  were  not  conscious  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  atmosphere ; and  pro- 
bably he  was  right.  I was  gratified  to  see  the 
pleased  expression  of  the  prisoners'  faces  when 
they  saw  the  commandant.  They  seemed  to 
receive  him  as  a welcome  friend  ; and  if  he  was 
the  governor  of  this  jail  in  the  year  1834  as 
well  as  in  1835,  he  was  fully  deserving  of  their 
grateful  regard ; for  he  put  a stop  to  the  in- 
fliction of  Btrokes  and  blows  by  the  whip  and  the 
stick,  and  no  inconvenience  has  ever  resulted  from 
it.  The  only  existing  punishments  at  present  are 
the  privation  of  liberty  during  holidays,  impri- 
sonment in  n dungeon  for  three  months  at  most, 
bread  and  water  from  one  day  to  another  ; and, 
if  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  the  shirt  of  iron 
is  put  on,  which  prevents  the  slightest  motion. 
There  are  three  floors,  along  each  of  which  run 
three  long  open  galleries,  that  lead  into  the 
cells  ; and  behind  these  are  the  workshops.  The 
cells  are  airy,  and,  as  well  as  the  mattrasses, 
sheets,  and  pillows,  look  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  door  of  each  cell  opens  on  the  gallery,  and 
is  numbered.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a sort  of 
interior  " trappe,"  or  wooden  window,  which 
opens  and  shuts  at  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  and 
makes  a sort  of  table  when  half  raised. 


We  next  visited  the  female  prisoners,  who  were 
also  hard  at  work  ; some  weaving,  some  sewing, 
some  knitting.  Their  head-dress,  though  clean,  i* 
so  ugly  and  unbecoming,  that  it  must  mortify 
and  pull  down  their  woman's  pride,  however  great 
it  might  have  been  ; but,  perhaps,  they  think  it 
becoming,  and  might  have  been  equally  astonished 
at  the  ugliness  of  mine.  Among  these  300  wo- 
men, there  was  not  one  murderess  ; an  exemp- 
tion honourable  to  the  sex  : but,  though  my  sex’* 
pride  might  he  gratified,  my  pride,  as  a British 
woman,  was  brought  very  low  ; for  I could  not 
hut  own  to  myself,  that,  in  my  country,  it  would 
be  rare  indeed,  among  300  female  prisoners,  not 
to  find  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder. 

To  what  is  this  owing?  Doubtless,  to  the 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  that  is  drunk  by  women 
in  Britain  ; for  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled 
with  details  of  the  drunkenness  of  women,  and 
of  its  murderous  results ; and  when,  in  their 
fearful  inebriety,  they  do  not  commit  murder 
themselves,  they  often  lose  their  lives  in  drunken 
squabbles  with  their  intoxicated  husbands* 
And  this  goes  on,  in  spite  of  Temperance  and 
Tee-total  societies  ’ However,  this  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  not,  every  day,  doing 
more  and  more  good : but,  while  murders  are 
constantly  held  up  to  public  view,  the  suc- 
cesses of  private  philanthropists  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity  ; and, 
as  destructive  storms,  are  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals, with  all  their  fearful  details,  while  no  one 
thinks  of  describing  the  course  of  the  quiet  but 
useful  river,  which,  as  it  glides  along,  fertilize? 
the  soil  around,  and  confers  the  blessing  of  plenty; 
— so,  while  murders  are,  by  means  of  the  press, 
bruited  about  England,  thousands  of  tee-totallers 
may  assemble  and  drink  their  tea  together,  in- 
creasingin  numbers  every  day,  diffusing  their  bene- 
ficial influence  around,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
To  these  useful  societies,  I can  bid  God  speed! 
and  I firmly  believe  that  owing  to  their  exertions 
the  number  of  murders  which  disgrace  our  calen- 
dar will  rapidly  decrease,  and  that  the  women  of 
Britain  will  one  day  as  rarely  deserve  the  name 
of  murderess  as  the  women  of  Belgium. 

What  a digression  ! I must  hasten  back  to 
the  prison. 

Having  trespassed  an  unreasonable  time  on  the 
commandant’s  patience  and  politeness,  we  pre- 
pared to  bid  him  farewell ; but  we  had  one  thing 
more  to  see,  namely,  the  excellent  contrivance 
by  which,  in  case  of  revolt,  all  egress  was  imme- 
diately prevented.  This  is  by  means  of  a thick 
screen  or  wall  of  cast  iron,  which  would  let  down 
before  the  gates,  on  a signal  given,  and  would 
immediately  make  escape  impossible. 

We  then  took  our  leave  of  our  pleasing,  kind, 
and  intelligent  conductor  ; who,  when  he  bade 
us  farewell,  advised  us  to  visit  certain  other  in. 
stitutions,  and  to  use  his  name  for  our  introduc- 
tion. These  institutions  were  : The  Sourdo 
Muets,  (the  deaf  and  dumb ;)  La  Maison  des 


* How  awfully  was  this  result  shewn  very  lately,  in 
the  case  of  Johu  Lees. 
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Alienes  Homines,  (the  madhouse  for  men  ;)  and 
La  Maison  des  Alienees  Femmes,  (the  madhouse 
for  women.) 

But  before  I quit  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
I must  venture  a few  observations  on  the  prison 
of  Ghent ; and  sorry  am  I to  say  that  they  can- 
not all  be  favourable  ones  ; for  there  is  a for- 
midable want  of  classification  in  the  establish- 
ment ; a fault  which  is  well  pointed  out  in  the 
j French  Guide  dcs  Voyageurs  d In  Ville  de  Gaud, 
and  which  I have  heard  members  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  in  England  censure  in  terms 
convincingly  eloquent.  But  when  I consider  the 
progressive  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  noble  and  efficient  build- 
ing ; when  I remember  that  in  this  Catholic 


establishment,  where  the  majority  are  Catholics, 
an  hundred  Protestants  are  allowed  to  have  a 
minister  of  their  own  persuasion ; and  that  a short 
primary  instruction  is  given  regularly  to  the  men 
by  a preceptor,  and  to  the  women  by  a precept- 
ress; I cannot  but  believe  that,  ere  long,  still 
greater  improvements  will  be  made  in  this  cele- 
brated prison,  and  that  all  ages  and  all  crimes 
will  be  no  longer  jumbled  together,  but  that  the 
wise,  humane,  and  tolerant  Government,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  for  this  splendid  esta- 
blishment, will  enable  the  commandant  and  his 
officers,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  Howards  and  Frys 
of  their  own,  to  establish  throughout  the  insti- 
tution a complete  Bystem  of  classification. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  DISSENTERS’  RALLYING  CRY. 


Yb  gallant  hearts  of  England, 

Ye  faithful  men  and  true  ! 

Who  crush,  with  the  might  of  indignant  right. 
Oppression’s  vampire  crew  ; 

To  Freedom’s  valiant  brotherhood 
Be  now  your  succour  given, 

Who  stand  in  the  dignity  of  men, 

To  fight  for  man  and  Heaven. 

Ye  Godly  men  of  England  ! 

Who  scorn  the  wily  race, 

That  make  the  crook  and  the  Sacred  Book 
But  stepping-stones  to  place  ; 

O smite,  with  a holy  vengeance  smite. 

The  priestly  hydra’s  head. 

Which  robs  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Of  his  Bible,  loaf,  and  bed  ! 

Ye  generous  hearts  of  England  ! 

Who  cannot  coldly  eye 
The  writhing  of  the  helpless  wretch. 

In  the  grasp  of  Tyranny, 

Hie  to  the  rescue,  crush  the  strong, 

And  make  th*  Oppressor  feel. 

That  nought  may  'bide  your  arm  of  pith. 

And  your  heart  of  proven  steel. 

Is  this  a time  for  dalliance. 

In  wantonness  and  ense, 

When  the  trumpet-call  of  Liberty 
Is  borne  on  every  breeze  ? 

Is  this  a time  for  Pleasure’s  sound. 

When  muster'd  in  the  field 
Are  Freedom’s  fearless  champions,  pledg’d 
To  die  before  they  yield  ? 

Arm — for  the  strife  is  common  ; 

"Pis  not  our  cause  alone, 

'Tis  the  cause  of  England’s  liberties. 

And  the  cause  of  England’s  throne  ! 

Arm  for  your  hearths  and  altars. 

For  your  country’s  soil  and  sod ; 

The  neutral  here  is  the  foe  of  man — 

He’s  the  foe  of  the  living  God  ! 

And  you,  my  brother  recusants, 

Who  vow  undying  hate 
To  the  great  Goliath  of  the  Church, 

Arm’d  with  levy,  tithe,  and  rate, — 


Go  forth  to  battle  dauntlessly, 

Nor  fear  the  monster  grim  ; 

Your  God  will  make  the  stone  and  sling 
Mighty  to  vanquish  him. 

His  minions  jeer  our  numbers  ; 

They'll  soon  unlearn  that  laugh  : 

For  the  men  they  face  will  never  strike 
While  a rag  is  on  their  staff. 

We'll  'bide  by  its  tatter'd  shredlets, 

While  life  or  breath  remains  ; 

And  we'll  dye  it  with  our  dear  henrt’s  blood, 
Ere  we  see  it  wreath’d  with  chains. 

Now  peace  he  with  the  craven 

Who  shrinks  from  the  martyr’s  crown  ; 

The  scroll  of  Fame  will  not  blazon  his  name, 
Nor  send  it  to  ages  down. 

Woman  will  never  smile  on  him — 

Her  smiles  are  for  the  brave  ; 

From  the  young  child’s  mock,  and  the  good 
man’s  scorn, 

He  must  hide  in  a coward’s  grave. 

Then  heavenward  raise  our  banners, 

Where  soon  we  hope  to  be  ; 

For  heaven 's  the  home  of  martyr’d  souls 
Of  the  pious,  brave,  and  free. 

But,  no — we  cannot  perish. 

For  the  Just  One  reigns  on  high  ; 

On  the  bad  he  frowns,  but  his  mercy  hears 
The  righteous,  when  they  cry. 

Then  cheer  ye ! — the  many  will  gladden 
As  the  routed  foe  departs  ; 

While  the  few  who  fall  will  live  enshrin’d 
In  the  nation's  heart  of  hearts. 

Their  fame,  like  Hampden’s,  Hutchinson’s, 

A beacon-light  for  aye  ; 

Their  name  a spell  the  freeman’s  pulse 
Awaking  to  quicker  play. 

Up,  up,  to  the  righteous  struggle  ! 

We  must  battle  ero  we  see 

Our  altars,  homes,  and  our  little  ones 
Hallow’d  to  Liberty. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  Rose  and  Thistle, 

And  hurrah  for  the  Shamrock  green  ; 

And  hurrah  for  our  wives  and  sweethearts, 
And  hurrah  for  Old  England’s  Queen  ! 

A.  B.  T.  C.  D. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  information  which  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
received  from  our  heroine's  Scottish  nurse,  now 
a house-letter  in  London  in  high  trust,  gave 
food  for  meditation  during  a long  and  soli- 
tary ride,  on  which  the  youug  man  did  not  per- 
mit even  his  servant  to  follow  him.  On  the 
whole,  it  had  been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
him  than  was  the  intelligence  which  Mistress 
Linton  had  been  able  to  extract  from  him,  cither 
relating  to  business  or  friendship.  The  old  lady 
liked  a reasonable  quid  pro  quo  in  all  things,  and 
fancied  herself  rather  unhandsomely  treated 
when  Charles,  her  great  favourite,  neither  pro- 
mised her  his  interest  with  his  mother  for  her 
former  nursling,  “ poor  Miss  Vilet,"  nor  came 
to  the  point  about  the  finances  of  Professor 
Cryppes.  “ Professor”  sounded  with  dignity  in 
her  Scottish  ears  ; but  paying  eighty  guineas 
a month  for  a house,  and  six  more  for  the  stables, 
was  astounding,  whether  for  St  Andrew’s  or  Old 
Aberdeen. 

With  Mr  Michael  Twig,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  by  his  master  for  a copy  of  the  in- 
ventory, the  Socratic,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
Scottish  mode  of  questioning,  or  pumping,  proved 
sovereign  ; though  the  result  of  the  process  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  Mistress  Linton. 

“ A music  schulcmaster ! — a fiddler  that  plays 
on  the  organ,  the  kist  of  whistles,  in  their  Pre- 
latic  kirks,  to  set  up  to  pay  for  a boose  like 
this  !"  was  her  indignant  meditation  over  her  tea. 
" And  Miss  Vilet  breeding  up  for  a play-actor ; 
1 think  black-burning  shame  o’t;  were  it  but 
for  the  name  she  bears : — e’en  the  Cawmells, 
that  were  sic  deacons  at  the  trade,  didna  openly 
disgrace  the  country  ; they  had  the  decency  to  ca' 

themsels  Kembles — set  them  up  ! And 

Major  Hamilton's  daughter  to  turn  play-actor! 
Surely  the  misguided  lassie  might  find  a better 
calling:  I'll  speak  to  her  myself;  it’s  my  duty,  as 
a countrywoman,  to  a fatherless  and  motherless 

young  thing And  the  clanjjmphry  she’s 

among  to  run  riot  in  a hoose  like  this!  Mr 
Charles  would  need  to  look  for  sikker  caution  for 
the  rent,  I can  tell  him  ; . . . . and  the 

waste  o’  the  carpets,  and  clouring  o'  the  knives, 
and  smashing  o'  the  chinee,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  this  subject,  the  judgment  of  Sir  George 
Lees  coincided  remarkably  with  that  of  Mrs 
Linton,  the  shrewd  Scotch  house-agent.  The 
agreement  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he 
assailed  Herbert,  when  they  met  at  their  club, 
with — “ M hat  scrape  is  this  you  have  got  into, 
Charles,  with  little Cripps  and  Shuffleton’s  house? 
What  the  deuce  has  put  it  into  bis  scheming 
head  to  take  a thing  of  that  sort ! — he'll  be 
borrowing  of  us  next ; and  Shuffleton’s  attorney 
will  never  get  one  penny  from  him." 

“ He  has  me  for  surety,"  replied  Herbert,  in 
a tone  of  quiet  irony.  “ To  be  sure  that  is  not 
much." 


“ 1 cannot  admire  your  prudence  so  much  as 

his  impudence,  Charles.  How  could  you  be  so 
• »» 

raw  ( 

“ What  the  deuce  could  I do  ? When  Shuffle- 
ton's  solicitor  asked  for  references,  and— the 
scrupulous  knave — for  security  too,  Mr  Cripps 
did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me.  It  had  been 
wiser  had  he  done  you  the  honour,  Sir  George." 

“ Thank  you  !"  was  the  thought  of  the  bar- 
onet, who  said  aloud  ; “ And  to  plant  himself, 
with  all  his  tribe,  just  under  our  noses:— it  is 
enough,  by  Jove!  to  desecrate  the  entire  quarter. 
Could  you  not  have  given  Shuffleton's  doer  a hint 
to  say  that  another  negotiation  for  the  house 
was  all  hut  concluded — that  the  rent  wasahund- 
red  and  fifty  pounds  a-month — that”' 

“ 1 did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  lie 
about  it,  Sir  George,”  said  the  young  man, 
coldly. 

“ Ah,  well,  Mrs  Herbert,  dear  kind  soul,  must 
just  pay  when  the  time  comes — though  I hope 
she  may  not  need” 

'*•  As  do  I — for  shesha’n't ; — that  I am  deter- 
mined on,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  Mr 
step-mother  has  been  far  too  generous — too 
indulgent  to  me  already.  You  know  well,  Sir 
George,  the  sacrifices  which  my  generous  mother 
has  made  to  clear  off  my  foolish  Oxford  and 
Turf  encumbrances,  and  save  me  the  exposure 
which  1 richly  deserved.  By  heavens  ! 1 adore 
the  spirit  of  my  father’s  wife — I were  the  most 
ungrateful,  insensible  cub  alive  else.” 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  Charles  Her- 
bert was  tempted  to  be  thus  ungrateful,  and  to 
wish  that  his  step-mother,  with  much  less  indul- 
gence, allowed  him  a little  more  personal  inde- 
pendence. Lightly  and  gently  as  she  carried 
the  rein,  he  knew  that  the  bit  was  theie  ; though 
it  was  only  felt  from  the  restive  motions  of  the 
proud  and  but  half-broken  colt.  The  extraordi- 
nary settlement  of  his  father,  which  left  him, 
even  in  pecuniary  matters,  so  dependent  on  a 
lady  on  whose  affections  he  had  no  natural 
claim,  was  more  galling  to  his  9pirit  than  bis 
reason  justified,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
entire  devotedness  to  him  which,  from  early  boy- 
hood, Mrs  Herbert  had  shewn.  A mother  could 
not  have  been  more  tenderly  indulgent.  He  was 
aware  that,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  those  personal  charms  which  Time 
had  mellowed  into  richer  beauty,  she  had  refused 
several  flattering  offers  of  marriage  ; though  so 
far  from  being  unambitious,  that  her  greatest 
weakness  lay  in  the  other  direction  ; and  though 
she  valued  rank  and  distinction  in  society  so  highly, 
as  to  be  jealously  susceptible  about  that  mere  eur- 
ferance  or  notoriety  after  which  ladies,  more  vain 
and  less  proud,  panted,  and  bent  their  lives  and 
fortunestoattain.  Charles  Herbert  could  scarcely 
believe  that  so  young  and  beautiful  a woman  had 
entertained  any  deep  attachment  to  his  father, 
whom,  he  understood  rather  than  knew,  she  had 
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married  from  pique  and  disappointment.  His 
friend,  his  advocate,  almost  his  ally  against  his 
father’s  severity,  and  more  like  an  affectionate 
elder  sister  than  a harsh  step-dame,  Mrs  Her. 
bert  had  early  gained  the  heart  of  her  son.  He 
knew  her  latent  ambition  ; but  its  aims  were 
generous,  and  they  were  for  himself.  The  object 
dearest  to  her  heart  was,  that  Charles  should 
marry  well ; and  her  ideas  of  “ marrying  well" 
were  neither  sordid  nor  vulgar.  About  a year  pre- 
vious to  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  mother 
and  son  had  been  at  Baden,  where,  among  the 
English  visiters,  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  a widower,  and  his  only 
daughter.  Lady  Laura  Temple,  in  whom  Mrs 
Herbert  saw  her  beau  ideal  of  a wife  for  Charles, 
with  probably  a title  in  reversion.  The  Earl 
had  been  long  in  public  life,  ns  ambassador  at 
a great  German  Court;  and  Lady  Laura,  after 
her  education  was  finished,  had  lived  with  him 
abroad.  She  was  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Charles  Herbert,  though  this  circumstance  did 
not  in  the  least,  in  the  estimation  of  his  step- 
mother, detract  from  the  many  advantages  of 
the  noble,  intelligent,  and  charming  Lady  Laura. 

“ She  is  too  good,  too  grand,  too  superior,  as 
you  ladies  say,  for  me,"  would  Charles  laughingly 
reply,  in  parrying  his  mother’s  indirect  attacksor 
attempts  to  direct  his  affections  in  the  right 
channel;  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  character, 
as  she  thought,  by  the  influences  of  the  noblest 
And  the  most  generous  affections ; by  the  admira- 
tion and  passionate  love  of  womanhood’s  sur- 
passing excellences,  all  combined  in  the  digni- 
fied Lady  Laura. 

“It  would  be  the  dearest  happiness  which  life 
now  promises,  to  see  you,  my  dearest  Charles, 
the  husband  of  Laura  Temple  ; such  a union 
would  leave  me  nothing  to  desire,  securing,  not 
merely  the  happiness,  but  the  dignity  of  your 
existence.  I should  feel  that,  at  length,  I had 
discharged  my  duty  to  your  father  : — you  know 
not,  Charles,  its  extent.” 

Charles  began  to  think  that  his  mother’s  ex- 
treme anxiety  for  this  alliance,  though  at  first 
most  disinterested,  now  involved  a little  struggle 
for  power.  This  was  not  the  way  to  succeed. 
He  discovered,  too,  or  at  least  told  his  mother, 
that  he  wished  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years ; 
that  he  was  too  young  for  marriage;  and  that  the 
Lady  Laura,  by  some  few  years  his  senior,  was 
ages  beyond  him  in  maturity  of  judgment  and 
experience  of  life.  His  constant  gay  plea  was, 
that  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  so  high  a destiny'. 

“She  is  a fine,  intelligent,  dignified  creature, 
and  I hope  will  marry  some  prince  and  share  his 
principality  ; and  if  you,  Alaman,  will  repent, 
and  accept  the  Earl — and  what  brows  more 
beautiful  could  grace  his  strawberry  leaves  ? — 

I should  be  proud  to  claim  Lady  Laura  as  my 

most  illustrious  connexion Besides, 

she  never  shews  me  the  smallest  particle  of 
favour.” 

Mrs  Herbert  coloured  and  frowned.  “ This 
is  not  a theme  of  light  talk,  Charles.  I have 
gone  far,  and  perhaps  too  far,  in  permitting  you 


to  see  my  own  impression.  Laura  Temple  is  not 
the  woman,  whatever  were  her  rank,  to  be  won 
unsought." 

By  degrees,  Charles  learned  that,  in  declining 
the  offer  of  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert  had  declared 
her  fixed  intention  of  never  marrying,  and  of 
settling  her  whole  fortune  upon  her  husband’s 
son,  if  he  were  happy  enough  to  gain  the  favour 
of  Lady  Laura,  to  which,  she  insinuated,  he  as- 
pired. In  stating  this  to  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert 
did  not  mean  to  deceive.  Her  ardent  wishes 
half  deceived  herself. 

The  Earl  was  wonderfully  indifferent.  His 
views  for  his  daughter  might,  ten  years  before, 
have  been  more  ambitious  ; but  now,  so  cool,  in- 
dependent, and  impracticable  a young  lady  might 
safely  be  left  to  her  own  judgment;  and  the  Earl 
was  desirous  that  she  should  marry  some  one.  In 
her  rank,  a woman  of  twenty-seven  is  very  near 
being  confounded  with  the  old  maids  ; and  be- 
sides, his  daughter’s  marriage  would  remove 
every  obstacle  to  his  own. 

The  families  separated  in  the  previous  autumn, 
tha  Earl  and  his  daughter  both  well-disposed  to 
young  Herbert;  and  Lady  Laura,  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a generous  nature,  making  up  to  Mrs 
Herbert  by  increased  esteem  and  affection  for  her 
previous  suspicion  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
quiet,  composed,  but  ambitious  widow  to  capti- 
vate her  uxorious  father.  Again,  before  leaving 
Germany,  and  when  Laura  herself  had  become 
favourable  to  the  union,  Mrs  Herbert  decidedly 
refused  the  Earl  ; while,  so  far  as  delicacy  allow- 
ed, she  expressed  renewed  anxiety  for  the  mar. 
riage  of  the  younger  pair.  She  was  certain  that 
Charles  had  no  other  attachment,  or  none,  save 
of  the  transient  nature,  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  splendid  connexion  on  which  she  had  set 
her  heart  and  hopes. 

The  Earl  and  Lady  Laura  were  now  expected  in 
London  for  the  first  time  for  four  years;  and  Mrs 
Herbert  could  not  help  flattering  herself  that  her 
darling  project  had  some  influence  in  their  deter- 
mination, as  they  had  become  almost  naturalized 
in  the  circles  of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
ward  off  the  worse  mischief  of  a serious  attach, 
ment,  she  had  been  rather  pleased  with  the 
“ harmless  flirtation"  struck  up  between  her 
friend,  pretty  little  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  of  the 
Grove,  and  her  volatile  step-son  ; and  still  more 
satisfied,  when,  in  a mood  between  the  love  of  fun 
and  the  first  stirrings  of  ambition,  the  young  man 
had  thrown  himself  into  public  life  at  the  \V— — 
election  ; where  he  had  relished  the  sport  so 
much,  that  he  declared  the  taste  had  whetted  his 
appetite,  and  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  be- 
come in  earnest  “ The  saviour  of  his  country." 

Mrs  Herbert  did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon 
these  hopeful  symptoms,  in  her  epistolary  com- 
munications with  Lady  Laura  Temple,  who,  she 
justly  said,  was  intended  for  something  better 
than  being  the  wife  of  a mere  self-indulging,  idle, 
and  fashionable  man  of  fortune.  That  Charles 
did  not  think  of  getting  into  Parliament,  she  im- 
puted to  his  youth.  That  like  too  many  clever 
young  men  of  the  day,  he  was  inclined  to  Liber- 
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ulitsm,  she  did  not  think  it  needful  to  repeat ; 
rightly  concluding,  that  in  a man  of  very  large 
property,  married  to  the  only  child  of  a peer,  this 
error  was  either  likely  to  he  speedily  abjured,  or 
never  carried  to  an  imprudent  length. 

Since  the  return  of  Mrs  Herbert  and  her  son 
from  Baden,  the  latter  had  lived  in  Chambers, 
ostensibly  for  the  advantage  of  greater  seclusion 
in  prosecuting  his  studies,  aud  his  new  vocation 
of  statesmanship.  It  was  an  arrangement  which 
suited  both  parties ; and  it  was  with  renewed 
zest  that  Charles  daily  left  his  confined  lodgings 
to  fly  to  the  splendid  dwelling  and  choice  society 
of  his  refined  and  affectionate  step-dame.  With 
her  he  dined  almost  every  day ; or  if  at  bis  club, 
or  with  a friend,  his  evenings  were  either  spent 
with  her,  at  home,  or  in  attending  her  to  public 
places  and  parties.  They  were  indeed  inseparable. 
It  was  in  gaily  relating  to  her  his  varied  adven- 
tures at  W , on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 

he  had  met  the  Cripps  party,  and  become  the 
surety  of  “ the  Professor,"  that  Charles  became 
conscious  of  something  unusu.il  in  the  reserve, 
or  awkwardness,  or  complication  of  emotions, 
which  led  him,  in  his  provincial  sketches,  to  omit 
all  allusion,  even  to  the  existence  of  Violet  Ha- 
milton. Misfortune  had  either  hallowed  the 
beautiful  orphan  to  his  imagination,  or  that  mys- 
tery, in  which  young  love  ever  enshrouds  itself, 
was  already  stealing  over  him  ; not  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Mrs  Marion 
Linton,  nor  how  much  Violet  required  a powerful 
aud  benevolent  protectress  of  her  own  sex  ; but 
that,  really  wanting  confidence,  he  tried  to  be- 
lieve he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  pondsred  on  the 
method  of  introducing  the  subject  so  as  to  en- 
sure success.  Mrs  Herbert  bad  been  amused 
and  interested  by  his  adventures  and  sketches, 
and  gay  repetitions  of  his  oratorical  efforts.  “And 
now,  Charles,”  she  said,  “ in  return  for  your  news, 
I have  charming  intelligence  for  you.  Lord  Tar- 
hert  and  Laura  are  to  be  here  immediately.  I have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a first-rate  house 
for  them,  such  as  would  almost  please  me  for 
yourself,  had  you  already  the  felicity  to  call 
Lady  Laura  your  own.” 

“ Pray,  my  dear  mother,  don’t  make  me  too 
vain,”  repliad  Herbert,  more,  however,  annoyed 
by  the  renewal  of  the  old  subject,  now  become 
more  disagreeable  than  ever.  “ All-conscious  of 
my  own  demerits  and  her  bright  perfection,  I am 
afraid  lest  any  hint  of  my  ambitious  audacity 
get  abroad ; besides,  I have  6erious  thoughts  of 
espousing  the  Commonwealth — dedicating  my- 
myself,  like  so  many  more  patriots,  to — My  coun- 
try r 

“ And  Laura  Temple  is  the  very  being  to  give 
form  and  steadiness  to  such  noble  ambitions,” 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  not  be  joked  out 
of  her  attack.  “ How,  Charles,  you  will  yet  bless 
my  memory  for  raising  your  thoughts  to  this 
noble  creature !" 

“ Far  too  good  for  me,  I am  sure  ; I would  as 
soon  think  of  proposing  to  the  Majesty  of  Bri- 
tannia ruling  the  waves,  upon  the  reverse  of  one 
of  our  old  coins,  as  of  asking  Lady  Laura  to  be 


my  bride.  Remember,  mother,  that  though  I 
may  turn  out  a very  great  orator,  1 am  still  but 
a mere  mortal.” 

“ I thought  better  of  your  good  taste,  sir,  than 
this  style  of  conversation  warrants." 

Charles  Herbert  could  not  bear  to  offend  hi* 
mother,  nor  to  live  under  her  seeming  displea- 
sure. She  had  learned,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
her  married  life,  to  cherish  a little  sullen  wrath, 
gilded  over  by  a calm  exterior,  which  would 
have  corroded  the  warm  and  candid  bosom  of  her 
son.  He  now  hastened  to  implore  forgiveness 
and  vow  amendment ; and,  while  he  kissed 
hands  on  his  pardon,  ventured,  like  a true  man, 
to  offend  again,  by  saying — 

“ I shall  learn  to  hate  Lady  Laura  if  she 
become,  however  innocently,  the  cause  of  dis- 
agreement between  us,  who,  until  we  met  her, 
had  not  alone  the  most  cordial  affection,  but  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  man- 
kind ; hating  and  liking  exactly  the  same  per- 
sons.” 

Mrs  Herbert  was  about  to  retort,  but  wisely 
recollected  that  she  might  injure  her  own  cause ; 
and,  when  Charles  requested,  as  a sign  of  com- 
plete forgiveness,  that  she  should  grant  him 
one  favour/’  she  graciously  acceded,  saying— 
“ But  1 beseech  you  do  not  let  it  be  that  1 
should  take  up  Professor  Cripps  and  his  musical 
daughter : you  know  how  sensitive  I am  on  the 
head  of  lions  and  geniuses  of  every  description 
— but  particularly  of  the  female  sort.  . . . • 
What,  Charles,  is  the  mighty  favour  ?” 

Herbert  did  not  reply  promptly.  He  looked 
embarrassed,  uneasy. 

“ Merely,  merely,”  he  said  at  last,  “ that  you 
give  up  the  Opera,  and  go  with  me  to  Covent 
Garden  to  see  Macready  to-morrow.  Since  I be- 
came au  orator  and  a public  character,  1 am  be- 
coming curious  about  the  graces  of  declamation. 

“ With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear 
Charles,”  replied  the  lady,  with  the  proud  alac- 
rity and  warm  devotion  of  a real  mother;  “with 
the  grcate»t  pleasure  ; fine  Operatic  lady  as  you 
sometimes  call  me,  I will  accompany  you  to  the 
theatre  as  often  as  you  please.” 

“ What  a kind,  charming  woman  she  is,  could 
she  he  hut  persuaded  that  a man  is  generally  the 
fittest  person  possible  to  know  the  sort  of 
that  best  suits  himself.  ....  If  this  sweet, 
modest  Violet  were  but  Laura  Temple.” 

While  Charles  Herbert  was  studying  declama- 
tion, or  meditating  in  his  solitary  chambers  upon 
the  means  of  creating  for  Violet  that  interest  in 
his  mother’s  heart,  which  she  was  fast  gaining 
in  his  own,  Professor  and  Mr  Jack  Cryppes  were 
not  dallying  in  their  arrangements. 

Jack  suggested  that  his  father  should  instant- 
ly treat  for  the  purchase  of  Mr  Shuffletons 
small  collar  of  “ choice  wine,"  which,  however, 
was  not  for  sale.  The  attorney  fought  shy. 
Jack,  himself,  bought  the  phaeton,  though,  pro- 
bably, owing  to  his  being  the  negotiator,  the 
person  from  whom  the  carriage — “quite  as  good 
as  new,  the  property  of  a person  of  quality  who 
had  no  farther  use  for  it” — was  purchased,  insist* 
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ed  on  having  £80,  hard  down,  to  account — a pro- 
ceeding which  the  Professor  thought  shabby. 
Sir  George  Lees,  with  an  order  on  Mr  Cryppes’ 
banker,  in  his  pocket,  undertook,  in  tho  mean- 
time, to  look  out  for  horses, — the  family  council 
held  on  one  splendid  horse  or  two  handsome 
ponies,  having  been  conclusive  for  the  ponies. 

Sir  George  was  a thorough  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, and  an  adept  at  bargaining  for  it.  Sir 
George  had  even  been  flattered  by  the  commis- 
sion, humbly  solicited  as  the  greatest  kindness 
by  his  quondam  W canvasser. 

“ Will  Lees  really  jockey  little  Cripps  ?”  was 
Charles  Herbert’s  secret  and  uncharitable 
thought.  He  rebuked  it, — but  it  would  return, 
lie  had  begun  of  late  to  think  that  Sir  George  was 
neither  overburthened  with  heart  nor  intellect ; 
that  he  was  more  hard  in  his  worldliness  than  most 
other  men;  all  men  being,  he  began  to  fear,  more 
or  less  worldly.  And  though  a knowing,  pleasant, 
gentleman-like  person,  Sir  George  had  ways  of  talk- 
ing, and  of  thinking  too,  on  many  subjects,  and 
particularly  about  women,  which  were  disgust- 
ing, and  at  times  abhorrent  to  the  young  man  who 
had  been  the  spoiled  child,  or  indulged  younger  bro- 
ther, of  the  refined  and  delicate  Mrs  Herbert,  him 
who  bad  admired  the  lofty  and  noble-natured  Laura 
Temple;  and  who,  with  deep  reverence  for  wo- 
manhood, was  beginning  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
freshness  and  sensibility  of  heart,  the  ingenuous 
candour  and  delicious  softness  of  the  lovely  and 
friendless  girl,  whose  image  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  fancy,  the  more  irresistibly,  as  it 
seemed,  from  his  efforts  to  banish  it.  Her,  above 
every  other  woman,  ho  could  not  now  endure  to 
hear  named  by  the  profane  lips  of  his  friend  Sir 
George,  without  a thrill  of  indignation,  not  the 
less  vehement  that  prudence  demanded  the  con- 
cealment of  his  emotion ; for  how  was  he  to  con- 
stitute himself  the  cavalier  of  “ Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  ?” 

But  here  wo  outrun  our  story. 

On  leaving  the  house  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
(now  his  own,)  the  Professor — his  case  stuffed,  in 
passing,  with  the  cards  of  address,  which  he  had 
providently  ordered  that  same  morning — engaged 
the  best  looking  equipage  that  could  be  obtained 
for  hire ; and,  though  it  was  already  getting 
dusky,  resolved  to  drive  round  to  scatter  them 
among  a few  of  his  particular  friends. 

“ Any  objection,  till  dinner  time,  to  a peep  of 
London  by  gas-light,  ladies?”  said  the  Professor. 
“ I can  take  you  all.”  Jack,  always  alert,  was, 
meanwhile  scribbling  the  number  of  Shuffleton's 
house  in  the  corners  of  the  tickets  his  father 
was  going  to  distribute,  in  a very  small  and  neat 
back-hand. 

“ I vote  for  lunch,  the  fire  side,  and  a song 
from  La  Belle  Hamilton,”  cried  he,  squintiug  up 
into  Violet's  face  with  a look  which  instantly 
made  her  reply — 

" I will  be  very  glad  to  accompany  you  and 
Miss  Cripps  on  your  drive,  sir.” 

“ Then  hey  for  the  city!  I must  settle  about 
the  house.”  This  was  accordingly  done,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  well  done,  by  giving  a reference 
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to  Mr  Charles  Herbert ; and  then  the  Profes- 
sor went  on  his  rounds. 

lie  was  not  one  of  those  enviable  persons  who, 
on  entering  London,  have  merely  to  sow  cards 
and  reap  invitations  ; but  he  had  power  of  its 
own  kind,  and,  what  was  far  better,  knew  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  In  tho  course 
of  this  zig-zag  and  round-about  most  eccentric 
drive,  the  Professor  dropped  his  card  at  at  least 
twenty  doors  of  different  orders  of  respectability ; 
his  industrious  daughter  diligently  hunting  up 
the  Court  Directory  for  him,  and  Mike  Twig 
being  kept  in  hot  exercise.  In  London  he  had 
several  old  professional  friends,  who  had  thriven, 
and  now  held  a respectable  place  in  good  musi- 
cal, theatrical,  und  convivial  society.  He  also 
claimed  acquaintance  with  itinerating  concert- 
givers,  managers,  and  semi-managers,  and  wand- 
ering stars  from  the  metropolis,  who  had  en- 
joyed his  hospitalities  on  the  Mall  at  IV , end 

obtained  his  friendly  offices  with  both  tho  Whig 
and  Tory  newspapers  of  that  opulent  and  tasteless 
town.  In  London,  several  of  his  old  pupils  were 
now  settled  in  the  world  ; and,  among  others, 
an  enthusiastic  scraper  on  the  violin,  who  had, 
however,  prudently  given  over  crossing  the  soul 
of  his  city  uncle,  and  taken  seriously  “ o’  morn- 
ings" to  theseriousbusiness  of  the  banking-house. 
His  evenings  were  still  devoted  to  the  fine  arts 
and  pleasure.  With  a call  at  one  or  two  music- 
shops,  when  the  ladies  alighted,  the  drive  ter- 
minated, so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Some 
new  music  was  carried  away,  and  a grand  piano- 
forte chosen  and  ordered  to  be  sent  positively 
next  morning  to  the  new  house.  The  Professor 
gave  his  orders,  not  in  the  undecided  and  sneak- 
ing way,  which  defeats  itself,  but  in  the  tone  of 
a man  able  to  enforce  them  as  tradesmen  best 
love. 

“ I have  provided  for  your  pleasure.  Made- 
moiselle, to-morrow  evening.  I do  not  meaQ 
that  you  should  appear  at  the  Opera  till  your 
dress  is  a little  Londonized ; but  to-morrow 
evening,  after  the  play,  we  shall  try,  with  a few 
friends,  what  echo  Shuffleton’s  walls  give  to  good 
music.” 

The  Professor  had  one  more  call  to  make — 
the  last — in  which  his  son  was  to  accompany 
him.  The  ladies  were,  therefore,  set  down  at 
their  hotel ; and  Jack  jumped  up  as  they  enter- 
ed, his  hands  filled  with  beautiful  exotics. 

" For  La  Belle  Hamilton  ! * Sweets  to  the 
sweet !’  Is  not  this  a winter  bouquet  worth  look- 
ing at,  Polly  ?” 

“ From  whom  ?”  inquired  Polly. 

“ Oh,  ho ! All  my  eye.  Miss  Polly.  . . . Never 
tell  tales  out  of  school.  Mademoiselle,”  said  Jack, 
with  an  impudent  but  good-humoured  wink, 
meant  to  be  sly. 

“ Charles  Herbert,  I dare  say.  Gabrielle  was 
raving  about  flowers  to  him  this  morning.  Go, 
Quintin;  you  keep  my  father  waiting,”  said 
Polly,  sharply. 

Violet,  with  a beating  heart,  made  one  step 
forward  to  rescue  her  welcome  property,  if  it 
were  hers — and  then  hesitated. 
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“ They  cannot  be  for  me  and  her  eye  rested 
fondly  on  some  benutiful  white  camellias  which 
she  was  sure  were  at  least  twin  flowers  of  those 
she  had  admired  that  morning  in  Mrs  Herbert’s 
balcony. 

“ Not  for  you,  Ma'mselle.  Oh,  no  ! this  is  not 
your  address,  I presume  and  Jack  handed  her 
a card  which  established  the  fact. 

Violet  was  unable  just  then  to  feel  offence  at 
anything. 

“ Flowers  are  too  precious  to  he  refused  on 
slight  grounds,"  she  returned,  blushing  slightly. 
“I  welcome  the  lovely  strays and  6he  put  out 
her  hands  to  receive  them.  “ Will  you  have 
some.  Miss  Cripps;  here  are  plenty  for  both  of  u9." 

“ No,  I thank  you,"  said  the  pouting  Polly. 

“ Don’t  quarrel  about  your  lovers,  young  la- 
dies," cried  the  undaunted  Jack  ; “ London  has 
abundant  adorers  for  you  both.  I'll  bespeak  Burke 
Barker  for  you,  Poll.” 

“ What  a tiresome  fool  you  are.  Jack." 

“If  Barker  is  engaged,”  said  Jack,  taking  his 
place  by  his  father,  “ with  any  important  affair — 
cutting  up  Grey,  or  smashing  the  Whig*  for  to- 
morrow's Cerberus — you  mustn’t  get  crisp  or 
snuffy,  Professor,  should  he  refuse  to  see  us.  I 
have  known  him  slam  his  door  in  the  face  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  before  now  ; or,  at  least,  a 
Minister's  Sec. : * I turn  you  out,  my  Lord,  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  you  in,’  was  his  neat 
pointed  turn,  on  one  such  occasion.” 

“All  vastly  fine,  Jack I hope  Barker 

will  see  me  though  ; for  I want  him.  If  these 

fellows  who  came  down  to  W were  so 

anxious  ahout  small  puffs  in  its  paltry  prints, 
what  must  be  the  power  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  ...  1 fancied  your  friend  a Liberal.” 

“ So  he  was ; but  the  proprietor  of  the  Cerberus 
changed  last  Wednesday.  We  are  now  decided- 
ly Conservative  ; Church  and  State — to  the 
backbone." 

“Jack,  I think  you  don't  altogether  want 
sense,"  said  the  Professor,  who  had  given  but 
slight  attention  to  the  revolution  in  politics  of 
the  Cerberus. 

“ Thank  you,  sir  !”  returned  Jack. 

“ You  know  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  me, 
and  my  family — yourself  included,  puppy — that 
I start  well." 

“ Ways  and  means,  papa  ?”  said  Jack,  pocr- 
ingly.  “Mademoiselle  is  to  he  our  philoso- 
pher’s 6tone,  I presume  ; the  Cripps’  Eldorada ; 
stony  enough  she  has  proved,  to  poor  Jack,  who, 
entre  nous , Professor,  was  never  more  in  want 
of  a few  pieces  than  at  this  blessed  moment." 

The  Professor  drew  out  his  purse. 

“ If  you,  Jack,  with  your  abilities,  could 

behave  with  but  common  discretion  and  tact” 

The  Professor  counted  out  five  sovereigns. 

“Do  make  it  the  ten,  father?  You  know  I 
am  about  to  make  your  fortune.  For  myself, 
hang  law  and  letters,  I will  never  make  salt  to 
my  broth  by  them.  I speculate  on  a dash  in  the 
line  matrimonial: — Have  at  a city  fortune! 
You  wont  come  down  the  ten — make  it  even 
money,  then  ?" 


And  six  sovereigns  were  slipped  into  Jack’* 
left  hand,  as,  with  the  right,  he  rung  at  the 
door  of  Barker's  chambers. 

In  the  absence  of  his  servant  who,  he  said, 
had  gone  to  fetch  his  horse,  that  gentleman 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  a dark,  tall,  and 
thin, saturnine  person, met  the  respectful  scrutiny 
of  the  Professor,  Mr  Burke  Barker  was,  probably, 
not  above  thirty  years  of  age,  if  so  much,  though 
in  the  tear  and  wear  of  life,  he  was  already  quite 
bald ; and,  indeed,  derived  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  in  physiognomy  from  the  polish  of 
what  is  called  a highly  intellectual  head. 

Whether  it  was  that  Professor  Cripps  was 
neither  a Minister  nor  a Minister's  Secretary, 
and  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cerberus  saw  no  use 
in  playing  grand,  he  received  his  courteous  and 
gentleman-like  little  visiter  with  frank  affability. 

Mr  Barker  had  too  deep  a knowledge  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  to  err  by  over-estimating 
the  talents  of  any  new  provincial  aspirant  what- 
ever ; though  he  was  disposed  to  judge  favour- 
ably of  the  person  soliciting  his  friendly  offices 
as  a journalist.  He  knew  that  Cripps  was  a good 
organist  and  pleasing  composer;  and  that,  though 
his  manners  savoured  of  the  pomposity  and 
elaborate  courtesy  of  the  past  generation,  and 
his  musical  principles  might  be  equally  ancient, 
he  was  n<  t a quack.  The  Professor  had  had  a 
thoroughly  gcod  and  systematic  musical  edu- 
cation. Even  Jack,  with  all  the  mountebankery 
for  which  Mr  Burke  Barker  sometimes  rated 
him  in  a friendly  wav,  was  a young  fellow  of 
quicker  ports,  and  more  universal  acquirements, 
than  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  raw 
souths  that  yearly  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  a collection  of  manuscript  poems  in  their 
carpet  bag — and  a determination  to  become 
famous,  and  make  their  fortunes. 

In  Barker,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Professor 
saw,  in  the  first  five  minutes,  a man  whom  it 
was  folly  to  attempt  to  humbug  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; and  he,  at  once,  took  the  line  of  sense  and 
propriety.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  on  his  bril- 
liant talents  as  a powerful  journalist,  nor  his  in- 
estimable  service  to  his  patron,  that  the  Profes- 
sor plied  Mr  Burke  Barker  with  delicate  and 
well-turned  compliments,  implied  rather  than 
expressed,  hut  upon  the  uncompromising  inde- 
pendence, the  stern  integrity  of  his  inflexible 
public  principles. 

Jack  could  not  forbear  squinting  tremendous- 
ly and  comically  up  into  his  father's  grave  face 
of  hypocrisy  ; but,  fortunately,  the  obliquity  was 
not  perceived  by  either  the  speaker  or  the  flat- 
tered person  addressed,  with  whom  the  bait,  or 
the  balm,  it  is  not,  we  fear,  strange  to  say,  had 
taken. 

“ Well,  I fancied  Barker  a cleverer  chap  than 
that  comes  to,  to  be  humbugged  by  the  gover- 
nor ; but  then  he  sometimes  fancies  he  has  a con- 
science, and  it  may  require  a sop:  what  a clever 
old  shaver  is  Papa,  too  ! — Turn  Burke  Barkers 
flank  ; but  vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity.” 

Mr  Barker,  in  the  course  of  a general  lively 
chat,  politely  offered  his  visiter  a box  order  for 
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four  for  Corent  Garden,  next  evening.  Mac- 
ready  was  to  appear  in  Virginius. 

“ No  thanks,  my  dear  sir;  it  will  afford  me  in- 
finite pleasure  if  1 can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
Such  trifles,  you  know,  Professor  Cryp-pes,  cir- 
culate freely  in  our  corporation.*’ 

Jack  had  dexterously  inoculated  Barker  with 
the  dissyllable,  and  the  Editor  also  believed  that 
Cripps  had  obtained  a degree. 

The  Professor  would  accept  the  order  only 
upon  one  condition — that  Mr  Barker  would  wave 
ceremony,  and  join  his  family  petit  souper  after 
the  play,  to  meet  merely  “ his  friends” — what 
n host  of  friends  the  Professor  had — “ Sir  George 
Lees  and  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  the  young  man 

who  had  cut  so  promising  a figure  at  the  W 

election." 

Mr  Barker,  although  the  proprietary  of  the  Cer- 
berus had  changed  politics  since  Wednesday, 
courteously  accepted  the  polite  invitation,  and 
the  nearer  subject  was  modestly  introduced.  The 
Professor  implored,  not  patronage,  but  advice. 
Mr  Barker,  with  his  tact,  must  know  perfectly 
how  the  land  lay — he  asked  for  no  undue  favour, 
though  friendly  counsel  was  above  all  price." 

“ A fair  start  in  London,  Mr  Barker,  is  all 
that  I want — all  that  I nm  entitled  to  expect  for 
my  gifted  pupil  and  myself.  Of  her  talent,  her  ge- 
nius, I ought  to  say,  there  can  be  no  question. 
I have  listened  to  .Mara,  sir,  in  her  best  days. 
I am  getting  an  old  fellow,  Mr  Parker,  as  that 
tall  rascal  proves,  and  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Billington  and  Storace,  sir.  I have  heard  Sal- 
mon, and  Mountain,  and  Dickens,  and  so  forth, 
need  I say  how  often  ? as  for  Sontag  and  Kitty 
Stephens,  they  are  but  chits.” 

The  little  Professor  began  to  swell  and  blow- 
out, when  the  eloquent  squint  of  Jack  gave  need, 
ful  check  to  his  vanity,  and  recalled  his  better 
sense. 

“ My  pupil  is  a rare  and  wonderful  creature, 
Mr  Barker,”  he  continued,  in  a quieter  tone. 
“No  doubt,  I may  be  partial,  but  1 could  ven- 
ture my  reputation  that  the  girl  will  make  a 
noise.  She  is  very  young,  and  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive and  shy,  nor  am  I fond  of  familiarizing  her 
to  the  public  eye  ; but  with  rent  friends,  such  as 
3 am  proud  to  call  Mr  Burke  Barker,  and  real 
judges  too,  the  case  is  different.  I do  not  bid 
you  praise  Gabrielle — no,  sir! — I am  proud  for 
my  pupil.  I only  entreat  you  will  hear  her  and 
judge  of  her  yourself,  and  I am  not  afraid  of  the 
result.” 

The  Professor  dropt  a few  mysterious  hints 
about  the  private  history  of  his  pupil,  while  Mr 
Barker  nodded  gravely,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
taking  mental  notes,  and  the  visiters  rose,  with 
apologies  from  the  Professor  for  intruding  on  mo- 
ments so  precious. 

“ We  may  depend  on  you.  Barker,  to  assist 
at  giving  Mademosielle  and  my  sister  welcome 
to  their  new  home  to-morrow  night — Regent’s 
Pa-ak,  you  know — Shuffleton’s  China  Closet.” 

“Nay,  nay,  Jack,  I did  not  promise  for  the 
young  ladies,”  rejoined  the  Professor,  laughingly. 
ff  They  may  be  over-fatigued  and  out  of  looks, 
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poor  dears,  and  have  not  got  dresses  yet,  and 
all  that.” 

“ Pho,  pho,  governor — so  much  more  needful, 
if  they  are  fatigued,  of  a spoonful  of  white  soup, 
or  a lobster  patty  and  a glass,  or,  by're  lady  ! a 
couple,  of  champagne,  with  a little  music  to  re- 
cruit and  set  them  to  rights.” 

The  Professor  frowned  and  6miled  at  his  incor- 
rigible heir-apparent,  and  Mr  Barker,  by  some 
sudden  freak  or  other,  or  perhaps  the  natural 
reaction  of  Jack's  high  airs,  relapsed  into  edi- 
torial dignity. 

“If  1 possibly  can;  but  pray  don’t  expect 
me.  My  cab  will  be  ordered  for  ten,  at  all 
events ; for  I must  look  in  at  the  theatre — a 
few  words  will  be  looked  for  in  the  Cerberus  in 
the  morning  ; and  Macready  is  a devilish  good 
fellow.”  . 

“You  don’t  hear  him,  governor — we  don’t 
hear  you,  Barker,  I mean,”  cried  Jack,  offering 
as  if  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  father’s  ears,  as  he 

hurried  him  off.  “ He  says  he  will  come 

All  my  eye,”  continued  Jack,  as  the  carriage 
drove  off.  “ I wish  I were  as  sure  this  six 
sovereigns  were  sixteen,  as  of  Barker  appearing 

at  the  hour  of  eleven lleit:h,  ho,  what 

a whirl-trig  world  it  is,  father.  You  ish  hum- 
hug — 1 ish  humbug — all  ish  humbug!” 

The  Professor  was  resentful ; and  the  rest  of 
the  drive  was  devoted  to  a lecture  upon  pro- 
priety of  manners  and  dress,  and  about  idle 
frivolity  that  would  never  come  to  anything. 
Jack  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  set  his  lips 
to  whistle  the  air  to  which  he  durst  not  give 
breath. 

“ When  did  Charles  Herbert  fall  in  love  with 
your  pupil,  father  mine  ?’’  said  Jack,  at  last.  “ I 
had  an  eye  to  her  myself,  if  she  make  a hit  . . . 
a delicious  little  creature  she  is.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  sir.” 

Jack  rarely  cherished  anger,  or  even  spite. 
His  affections  possessed  the  qualities  of  a sieve. 
With  a certain  degree  of  art  and  cunning,  he 
was  so  perfectly  what  the  world  terms  good- 
humoured,  that  he  had  never  even  known  what 
malice  or  rancour  meant,  and  had  often  been 
utterly  astonished  to  learn  that  his  satirical 
verses,  and  lively  sallies  in  the  Cerberus,  which 
were  termed  falsehoods,  malicious  slanders,  and 
scurrilous  libels,  could  be  deemed  other  than  as 
exceedingly  amusing  and  pleasant  by  their  unfor. 
tunatc  subjects,  as  they  were  by  himself.  Thefire- 
brands,  arrows,  and  death  which  Jack  scattered, 
were  really  thrown  about  him  in  sport — and  for 
some  small  pay.  Malice,  Jack  utterly  disclaimed. 
H e hated  no  one,  and  rather  liked  his  mother,  and 
Polly,  and  Susan,  and  Ned,  and  several  “ good 
fellows”  and  pretty  girls — one,  two,  or  three  at 
a time,  as  it  happened,  for  it  was  much  the  same 
to  Jack.  At  the  moment  he  was  somewhat  out 
of  sorts  with  the  governor:  “ Yet  the  old  boy  in 
this  dash  upon  the  town  is  shewing  blood,” 
thought  Jack,  whofe  high  animal  spirits  and  snn- 
guine  temper  were  a fortune  in  themselves. 
With  six  gold  pieces  in  hia  pocket — generally 
cleaned  out— and  a good  dinner,  a bottle  of  wine. 
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and  good  music  in  prospect,  Jack  soon  recovered 
his  best  humour. 

Violet  did  sing  that  night ; she  sang  with  her 
master  ; to  his  accompaniment ; by  herself ; and 
she  sung  enchantingly ; seeming  no  more  aware 
of  the  presence  of  Jack,  or  of  his  bruva’s , than 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  music-stools.  The 
Professor  was  charmed.  His  fortune  was  made, 
and  in  the  way  most  gratifying  to  his  pride ; for  he 
would  rather,  in  his  grand  moods,  have  been  the 
instructor  of  an  acknowledged  Prima  Donna 
than  the  father  of  a duchess,  who  might  settle  a 
handsome  annuity  upon  him. 

In  his  dash,  en  Coasaque,  upon  the  metro- 
polis, Professor  Cripps,  like  other  soaring  and 
ambitious  spirits,  depended  much  upon  rapidity 
of  movement : on  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
carrying  the  war  into  his  country,  and  there  mak- 
ing war  support  war.  Were  wo  to  state  the  real 
amount  of  his  funds  for  this  great  enterprise,  our 
veracity  as  historians  might  be  questioned  ; and, 
it  may  be  enough  to  hint  that,  of  money  placed 
in  his  hands  for  the  premium,  board,  and  cloth- 
ing of  his  pupil,  and  the  handsome  results  of  his 
Farewell  Concert,  much  less  remained  than 
Mrs  Somers  Stocks  calculated  upon.  That  little 
was  threatened  to  be  made  less.  A letter  by  the 
next  morning’s  post,  from  Mrs  Cripps,  announced 
the  irritating  fact,  that  the  shopkeeping  churls 

of  W , that  wretched,  insignificant  den,  to 

which  the  Professor  had  sacrificed  his  prospects 
for  so  many  years,  were  resolved,  with  every 
good  wish  for  his  prosperity  in  the  metropolis,  to 
have  their  little  bills  settled  before  the  family 
and  furniture  were  removed.  They  did  not 
scruple — the  more  bnrbarous  among  them — to 
insinuate  that  the  Professor  had  stolen  a march 
upon  them  ; besides,  the  accounts  were  too  long 
past  due  already,  and  must  be  discharged  in  full. 

“ Dem’d  nonsense  to  expect  any  such  stuff,” 
cried  the  insulted  gentleman,  throwing  down  his 
lady’s  epistle.  “ Let  them  wait,  aud  be  cursed 
to  them  ; serve  them  right ; write  instantly  to 
your  mother,  Polly.  Had  she  had  the  gumption 
to  send  forward  the  light  luggage,  they  might 
have  kept  the  trash."  Violet  was  just  entering 
with  a letter  iu  her  hand  ; her  presence  was  ever 
a restraint  on  the  Professor's  vivacious  sallies, 
recalling  him  to  propriety  of  demeanour,  when 
irritation  banished  his  customary  suavity.  “ Ah, 
Mademoiselle  ! musical  genii,  I see  by  your  eyes, 
have  been  all  night  hovering  round  your  pillow!” 

Violet  liked  the  Professor  less  in  his  high- 
flown  fits  than  even  in  his  irascible  humours ; 
but  the  sudden  and  forced  changes  from  the 
angry  to  the  treacly  mood  was  worse  than 
either. 

“ I have  thought  it  right  to  apprise  my  friends 
in  Guernsey  of  my  sudden  change  of  residence,” 
said  Violet,  composedly.  u Our  rector  is  to  be 
in  London  in  June ; aud,  with  your  permission, 
sir,  would  take  me  home  during  the  summer 
vacation,  which  I could  then  pass  agreeably, 
without  embarrassing  the  plans  of  Mrs  Cripps 
and  the  family.” 

“ Totally  impossible.  Mademoiselle.  This  is 


the  very  crisis  of  your  fortune.  To-tal-ly  im- 
possible ! My  own  summer  plans  are  not  yet 
fixed — time  enough.  Perhaps  I may  take  you 
a run  over  to  Paris,  or  rather  Vienna,  if  we  can't 
manage  both,  or  only  Brighton  perhaps.  Qf 
course,  when  the  season  closes,  we  must  go  some- 
where.” 

The  Professor,  though  at  present  dazzled  with 
bright  flitting  visions,  would  have  been  a poor 
violinist  indeed  if,  in  this  great  emergency,  he 
had  not  had  in  reserve  two  or  more  strings  to 
his  bow.  A concert  at  Brighton  to  6tamp 
fashion,  a stroll  to  wealthy  Manchester  and 
ostentatious  Liverpool,  after  a coup  it  main 
upon  Dublin,  were  all  included  in  the  possible; 
not,  however,  until  London  had  been  fairly  tried. 
Violet's  face  betrayed  her  disappointment.  In 
intimating  to  her  affectionate  and  bumble  friends 
that  morning,  the  vague  doubts  and  fears  that 
were  thickening  in  her  path,  they  had  taken  a 
more  marked  form  to  her  own  mind  ; and,  though 
she  could  not  tell  all  she  felt,  she  strongly  ex- 
pressed her  apprehensions  of  being  as  unfit  as 
she  was  disinclined  for  the  arduous,  if  brilliant 
and  conspicuous,  part  to  which  her  master 
directed  her  ambition. 

Professor  Cripps  was  not  altogether  selfish  in 
his  designs.  The  deveiopement  of  the  musical 
talent  of  his  pupil — of  that  “ divine  gift”  which 
she  probably  possessed  in  the  abundant  measure 
which  he  sanguiuely  believed — while  it  re- 
dounded to  his  large  profit  and  immortal  honour, 
must  also  crown  the  enviable  possessor  with 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  ultimately 
secure  her  a handsome  fortune,  with,  perhaps, 
rank  and  title,  in  a matrimonial  alliance.  What 
more  common,  if  she  played  her  cards  well? 
which  he  hoped  she  would  ; his  own  character 
and  interest  being  deeply  involved  in  the  game. 
Besides,  however  insensible  his  wife  or  daughter 
might  be  to  the  charms  of  the  gentle  and  lovely 
orphan  girl,  the  Professor's  was  no  jealously  femi- 
nine, nor  yet  “savage  breast.”  Musical  geniuses 
may  be  as  intensely  selfish  as  any  other  class 
of  bipeds,  and,  by  training  and  position,  fully  a> 
profligate  and  depraved,  hut  there  is  always 
some  lurking  enthusiasm,  some  latent  sympathy 
with  the  beautiful,  in  their  original  nature ; and 
the  hopes  which  the  Professor  had  placed  in  the 
success  of  his  pupil,  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
her  education,  her  rapid  improvement,  and  the 
unconscious,  undesigned  fascination  of  hsr  man- 
ners, had  obtained  great  influence  over  his  mind. 
Where  he  might  have  bribed  and  flattered  an 
inferior  girl  placed  in  the  same  circumstance*, 
relative  to  his  own  aspirations,  he  really  liked, 
and  warmly  praised,  Violet.  She  had  not  yet 
thwarted  his  views.  “ Cripps  is  a fool  about  that 
girl,”  was  a not  unfrequent  remark  of  Mrs 
Cripps. 

“ Before  your  summer  plans  are  fixed,”  said 
Violet,  “ I hope  something  may  occur  to  change 
your  views  respecting  me.  In  Guernsey  I shall 
not  be  idle,  I assure  you.  I was  born  a bird  oi 
the  wild  wood,  and  don’t  sing  best  in  • cage. 
You  are  too  good  indeed,  to  think  of  Ger- 
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many  or  Italy  for  me.  Your  kindness  would 
be  worse  than  thrown  away ; for  I never — 
never’ 

“ Jiah ! my  dear  Mademoiselle.  ...  I beg  a 
thousand  pardons — but  1 am  busy  this  morning," 
interrupted  the  Professor.  “ As  for  my  kindness, 
as  you  politely  call  it,  you  more  than  repay  it  by 
your  attention  and  improvement  in  our  divine 
art.  ’Tis  not  common  care,  nor  yet  common  atten- 
tion, that  can  give  Europe  a new  Primu  Donna, 
my  dear.  Apropos,  Polly,  you  know  my  plans 

for  the  day Stay,  your  wurdrobe  needs  a 

little  repair,  probably.  Whilo  you  pursue  your 
studies,  and  keep  up  your  spirits  and  good 
looks,  you  roust  not  neglect  your  toilet.  Made- 
moiselle.” The  Professor  took  out  a rather  well- 
replenished  note-case.  It  was  said  of  him,  and 
the  case  is,  we  fear,  too  common  among  great  pro- 
fessional geniuses,  that,  even  when  at  the  rich- 
est, he  never  sought  either  desk  or  banker  save 
liis  breeches’  pocket.  “ This,  in  the  meanwhile, 
for  trifles  to-day  ; to-morrow,  when  we  obtain 
n local  habitation,  you  may  order  what  you  re- 
quire from  our  neighbour  Mrs  Herbert’s  milliner, 
■who  supplies  my  friend  Mrs  Somers  Stocks.” 

“ Madame  Ilamsden,”  said  Polly  ; “ Charles 
Herbert  was  telling  us  a funny  story  about  her, 
oue  day  that  he  met  Mrs  Somers  there.” 

“ Good ! The  directory  will  instruct  you 
where  to  find  her ; and  she  must  be  a proper 
person.  . . . It  is  scarce  for  me  to  give  ad- 
vice in  affairs  so  far  beyond  a gentleman’s  pro- 
vince. The  stage  is  a law  to  itself ; but,  for 
private  life,  I should  cite  our  Shakspeare’s  great 
rule,  Mademoiselle — ‘ Rich,  but  not  gaudy.’  . . 
Safely  may  all  this  bo  left  to  my  charming  pupil’s 
native  good  taste.” 

“ Really,  papa,  I am  glad  that  mamma  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,”  said  Miss  Polly, 
pertly  ; and  the  proud  heart  of  Violet  swelled 
with  the  sense  of  insult,  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  filled  with  tears  which  pride  kept  in  their 
lucid  fountains. 

“ Bad  taste,  Miss  Cripps,”  said  the  Professor, 
strongly,  while  his  angry  thought  was,  “ there  is 
a grain  of  coarseness  in  that  woman’s  children, 
which,  with  all  my  pains,  is  enough  of  itself  to 
mar  their  fortunes  in  respectable  life.” 

“Whatever  Mademoiselle  may  want,  I am 
sure  I want  everything,"  said  Polly  ; “ ribands, 
flowers, ’shoes,  gloves,  a fan,  and  a bonnet  mon- 
strously!" 

Violet  was  conscious  of  her  own  more  pressing 
wants ; and  also  of  a circumstance  which  the 
Professor,  in  the  exigencies  of  his  more  import- 
ant affairs,  had  perhaps  forgotten,  namely,  that 
the  funds  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  which 
were  to  supply  them.  Her  mourning  was  be- 
coming very  shabby,  she  was  afraid  ; and  on  her 
good  original  supply  of  linen,  the  Misses  Cripps 
had  made  unconscionable  inroads.  Petticoats  were 
required  for  Emma,  who  was  growing  so  fast, 
and  night-things  for  Susan  ; and  Miss  Polly  par- 
ticularly admired  Violet’s  French  handkerchiefs 
and  silk  stockings;  while  her  notable  mamma 
declared  that  anything  above  two  or  three 


changes  was  utter  nonsense  for  a girl,  and 
Mademoiselle  could  have  new  things,  fashion- 
ably made,  as  she  needed  them  ; yet,  how  could 
Violet  now  hint  to  her  master,  that  she  required 
some  of  her  own  money  to  make  up  for  the 
plunder  she  had  undergone  ? 

There  is  certainly  some  national  instinct  which 
renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  English  people  to 
speak  about  money,  with  that  frankness  and  direct- 
ness with  which  they  can  discuss  any  other  simple 
matter  of  business.  Though  all  the  world  knows 
that  obtaining  the  payment  of  debts,  “ getting  in 
(ine’gowu,"  is  often  the  subject  nearest  the  heart, 
it  is  not  to  be  approached,  save  with  Chinese  eti- 
quette, vast  circumlocution,  and  positive  insin- 
cerity— “ Oh,  no  matter  about  that ; why  mind 
such  a trifle  ? it  will  all  be  in  very  good  time  ; 
pray,  don’t  mention  it,”  &c,  &c.  Violet  said 
nothing  of  this  sort  ; but  she  was  so  far  under 
the  common  English  influence,  that  when  she 
wished  to  ask  for  a few  sovereigns  of  her  own 
money,  she  blushed  and  hesitated,  and  began  to 
stammer  out  what  she  could  not  express,  when 
the  quick  tact  of  the  Professor  divined  the  exact 
nature  of  the  case.  The  note-case  was  again  in  in- 
stant requisition,  and  the  face  of  Violet  wascover- 
ed  with  deeper  blushes,  while  she  half  feared  that 
she  might  be  taking  her  generous  master  at  dis- 
advantage, in  robbing  him  all  at  once  of  so  very 
much  money,  although,  no  doubt,  it  washer  own, 
and  she  required  at  least  a part  of  it. 

u Indeed,  sir,  you  give  me  far  more  than 
enough.  Twenty-five  pounds  a year  was,  I think, 
my  allowance  for  clothes  ; a very  great  deal  too  ; 
more,  I am  sure,  than  I ever  ought  to  spend  upon 

myself,  alone  ; pray" 

The  Professor  politely  doubled  up  the  small 
lily  hand  upon  the  magic  bit  of  paper — bowed 
on  the  hand,  as  if  he  meant  to  kiss  it,  with  a 
manner  between  paternal  tenderness,  and  old- 
fashioned  gallantry,  whispering — 

“ Be  prudent,  but  not  shabby.  Shew  me 
young  ladies  who  will  not  disgrace  the  Opera 
circle  one  of  those  nights.  Take  good  care  of 
Mademoiselle,  Miss  Cripps,  and  see  that  she  is 
handsomely  dreBsed.  My  idea  is  black  satin — 
we’ll  see  whether  a few  appropriate  ornaments 
may  not  be  found  to  relieve  it.” 

The  Professor,  kissing  his  hand,  hurried  away 
on  a thousand  engagments,  while  his  daughter 
burst  into  a fit  of  ironical  laughter  at  the  dis- 
mal looks  with  which  Violet  regarded  the  note. 

“ Yon  don’t  suppose  it  is  forged,  Mademoiselle, 
or  that  it  will  turn  into  slates  or  ashes,  like  the 
devil’s  wages  ? If  ever  I heard  of  a young  lady 
distressed  by  having  too  much  money  to  buy 
clothes  before ! But  do  get  your  bonnet,  if  you 
mean  to  carry  the  Professor’s  generous  designs 

into  effect Perhaps  you  mean  to  stay  in 

rather,  lest  any  friend  call.  Charles  Herbert  did 
seem  curious  yesterday  about  our  plans.” 

“ You  ought  not — it  is  unkind.  Miss  Cripps — 
to  put  such  interpretations  on  trifles ; of  what  con- 
sequence can  Mr  Herbert  s calling  or  not  ealling 
be  to  me  ? . . . I meant  to  go  out  whether  you 
went  or  not,  to  make  a few  trilling  purchases.” 
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Violet  having  first  deposited  the  Professor’s 
money  in  her  little  desk,  to  be  all,  or  nearly 
all,  restored  to  him,  took  her  way  with  Miss 
Cripps,  attended  by  Mike  Twig. 

The  kindness  with  which  Violctsometimeslooked 
at,  and,atother8,interposed  tosavethis  provincial 
importation  from  a round  rating,  for  his  provok- 
ing and  incorrigible  stupidity,  had  touched  Mike’s 
heart;  and  rendered  him,  to  her  at  least,  a most  de- 
voted squire  ; but  London  sights  had,  at  the  same 
time,  turned  his  head  ; and,  long  before  they  had 
reached  their  destination,  Mike  and  the  young 
ladies  had  parted  company.  Early  as  it  w;is,  the 
streets  were  somewhat  full  of  loungers,  who  gave 
themselves  full  liberty  of  staring  at  the  pedes, 
trian  damsels. 

“ If  you  wished  to  avoid  Charles  Herbert, 
you  had  better  have  stayed  at  home.  Mademoi- 
selle,” cried  Miss  Polly,  as  they  defiled  into  St 
James'  Street.  “ There  he  is.  A handsome  man 
enough,  certainly,  at  a distance  ; — there,  with 
an  officer — a guardsman,  I dare  say — no;  the 
colonel,  though,  who  honoured  me  with  such  a 
broad  stare  yesterday.  I fancy  he  will  know  me 
again,  that  gentleman.  How  you  drag  one,  Violet 
— that’s  not  the  shop  we  want." 

Mr  Herbert  bowed  as  he  advanced  ;'  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  hesitate  ; and  then  moved,  as  if 
to  pass  on  with  his  military  friend,  whom  Violet 
fancied  the  most  bold,  disagreeable-looking  Ogre 
she  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Cripps  was  disposed 
for  farther  parley. 

“ Sure  you  were  created  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  forlorn  damsels,  Mr  Herbert ! . . . . Here 
we  are  again  completely  astray.  That  gaping 
booby,  our  country  servant,  whom  we  were  silly 
enough  to  bring  out  instead  of  Eustache,”  (the 
last-named  gentleman  a mystery  to  Violet,) 
“ has  contrived  to  lose  sight  of  us  in  staring 
about  him.” 

“ Can  I be  of  any  use,"  said  Herbert,  looking 
earnestly  at  Violet,  to  whose  side  be  unconsci- 
ously passed  ; while  his  friend,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  accost  of  the  other  lady  particularly  to 
alarm  him  with  ideas  of  intrusion,  w heeled  round 
also,  and  mounted  guard  on  the  left  flank.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  Violet  was  seriously 
distressed.  She  stopt  short. 

“ There  is  not  the  smallest  need  for  your  turn- 
ing back,  Mr  Herbert,”  she  said,  for  once  speak- 
ing for  her  purty.  “ I noted  every  turning.  Pray, 
do  resume  your  walk.  We  can  get  a coach  at 
the  next  stand  ; we  are  merely  about  some  small 
shopping.” 

Mr  Herbert  was  too  well-bred  to  press  his 
services  where  they  were  so  evidently  distressing. 
He  lifted  his  hat  respectfully,  almost  deferen- 
tially, and  took  his  friend's  arm,  as  if  to  turn 
him  also ; when,  all  at  once,  with  a little  girlish 
start  of  alarm,  Violet  shrunk  back  at  the  ap- 
parition of  Jack  Cryppes  ! Jack,  fortunately,  did 
not  notice  even  his  sister,  so  deeply  was  he  en- 
gaged in  watching  a lady  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  ere  he  dived  into  a cross  lane. 
Miss  Cripps  looked  back,  and  nodded  gaily  to 
Violet  at  Jack's  absence  of  mind  and  gallant  oc- 


cupation ; and  the  gentlemen  tacitly  resumed 
their  former  positions — the  Colonel  and  his  com- 
panion stepping  out  to  give  way  to  the  passers 
by.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  Miss  Cripps  in 
piny  in  a scene  like  this.  Charles  Herbert  was 
less  fortunate  with  his  lady.  He  tried  several 
topics  before  he  hit  upon  Mistress  Marion  Lin- 
ton. 

“ The  old  lady  is  a warm  admirer  of  yours, 
Miss  Hamilton.  She  is,  in  her  own  way — and  a 
very  good  way  it  is — a noble-spirited  nnd  highly- 
estimable  person.  With  all  her  worldly  sagacity 
and  shrewdness,  there  is  a spice  of  romance  about 
her  too.” 

“ Indeed  !”  said  Violet,  smiling,  “ ‘like  is  an 
ill  mark,’  as  she  was  wont  to  say  to  me  long 
since.” 

“ I don’t  know  how  my  mother,  with  whom 
she  is  a favourite,  obtained  the  delicate  con- 
fidence, hut  that  hard-featured,  cross,  old  woman 
was  a lover  once,  and  beloved  ; and  * he  she  loved 
proved  false,’  and  sought  a richer  bride  than 
poor  Marion  ; though  1 have  heard  her  boast, 
with  not  the  mildest  Christian  charity — ‘ 1 could 
now  buy  out  their  beggarly  generation— ay, 
twice  owre  !’  Between  the  affront  and  the  dis- 
appointment, the  spirited  young  woman  left  her 
native  place,  and  travelled  on  foot  to  London, 
without  a single  friend  before  her.  It  was  long 
believed  that  she  had  taken  the  lover’s  leap,  over 
some  of  the  linnit  of  her  valley,  till  she  finally 
emerged  a woman  of  property,  and  still  a spin- 
ster, who  has  had  offers,  as  1 have  occasion  to 
know.” 

Violet  made  no  reply. 

“Is  it  not  strange,  Miss  Hamilton,  to  fancy 
that  the  same  emotions  which  have  thrilled  the 
heart-ofthe  noble,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  refined,  should  linger  in  the  memory  of  that 
poor  old  body  ?” 

“ And  you  laugh  at  her  ?” 

“ On  my  soul,  no  !”  replied  the  young  man, 
with  earnestness.  “There  are  true  loves  which 
appear  abundantly  ludicrous  : but  Mrs  Marion’s 
smouldering  flame  is  not  one  of  them. — But  all 
this,  remember,  is  a dead  secret,  which,  I am 
sure,  vou  will  not  betrav." 

Violet  smiled — “ You  may  rely  upon  my  dis- 
cretion.” 

They  walked  on  for  a minute  or  two  in  silence, 
ere  Herbert,  with  same  hesitation,  remarked — 

“ The  public  businessof  your  profession  seemed 
distasteful  to  you,  madam.  You  must  pardon 
me  for  having  played  the  eaves-dropper,  on 
the  night  of  Cripps’  concert  ; indeed,  I could 
not  well  avoid  hearing  what  you  said  to  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks,  although  it  had  not  been  so 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  May  I now  in- 
quire if  your  opinions  have  undergone  any 
change  ?” 

Violet  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  same  ap- 
parition of  Jack  Cripps,  who  again  suddenly 
emerged  before  them,  made  her  once  more  recoil. 
Jack  was,  this  morning,  more  the  exaggeration 
of  low,  and  even  dirty  dandyism  than  ever.  A 
pink  check  Bliirt,  which  was  decorated  with  some 
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glittering  fixtures,  although,  apparently,  it  had 
not  called  on  the  washerwoman  for  some  days, 
was  a new  feature  in  his  morning  toilet ; and  he 
looked,  altogether,  like  a rake  who  had  not  been 
in  bed.  The  involuntary  backward  movement 
of  Violet,  and  her  almost  ludicrous  horror  of  the 
recognition,  were  not  lost  upon  Herbert,  who 
now  first  respectfully  offered  his  arm,  which  was 
silently  and  gratefully  accepted  ; while  the  Colo- 
nel, also  apparently  afraid  of  Jack,  at  once  re- 
collcted  an  engagement.  MissCripps  lost  not  a 
moment  in  introducing  to  Herbert — 

“Mr  Quintin  Cripps — my  brother  the  bar- 
rister.” 

And  Jack  salaamed  his  “friend,  Charles 
Herbert,”  whom,  to  say  truth,  he  had  known  by 
sight  for  some  months  ; since  Burke  Barker  had 
poioted  him  out  one  day  entering  Brookes’. 

“You  were  asking  about  a cake  shop.  Miss 
Cripps,”  said  Herbert,  anxious  to  lead  Violet  in- 
to the  retirement  she  seemed  to  desire,  and  also 
to  escape  himself.  “Tliia  is  one  Mrs  Herbert 
uses.  The  good,  civil  lady  who  keeps  it  was  the 
housekeeper  of  a friend  of  ours.” 

“ Most  happy  to  patronise  any  proteges  of 
Mrs  Herbert.  Pray,  Mademoiselle,  remind  me 
of  this — we  are  just  looking  out  for  all  sorts  of 
tradespeople.” 

Herbert  led  the  way,  and  the  party  entered, 
the  confectioner's,  and  chatted,  and  ate  ; Jack,  in 
particular,  playing,  in  both  sorts,  a swingeing  jaw. 

“ Ta’rnation  clever  chaps  those  Yankees,  with 
their  mint  juleps  and  cock-tails,”  said  Jack. 
“ Here,  in  London,  it  is  ever  munch,  munch. 
The  French  themselves  like  a taste  of  summat, 
chasse.  A sip  of  cherry- bounce,  now,  ladies,  let 

me  recommend  ; or  ’ 

“ Fie  for  shame,  Quintin,”  interrupted  Miss 
Cripps,  laughing.  “ Quintin  is  the  oddest 
harum-scarum  creature,  Mr  Herbert ; but,  in- 
deed, you  must  not  mind  him.” 

“ I shan’t,  ma’am,”  said  Herbert,  drily. 

“ Papa  says  it  is  excess,  an  absolute  overflow, 
of  imagination  which  makes  Jack  so  droll  and 
playful.  . . . Oh  ! here  is  the  Highland  woman 
again.  Gabrielle.  I am  surprised  you  don’t  wear 
a plad  petticoat,  or  a bodd.ee,  Missis  What-is- 
your-name  ? 1 hope  you  have  got  the  house  in 

high  order  for  our  reception  to-night.  Mamma 
is  very  particular  about  domestic  matters,  I as- 
sure you — very’ 

It  was,  indeed,  Mrs  Marion;  who  first  stared 
with  some  surprise  and  sternness,  gradually  re- 
laxing as  Violet  came  eagerly  forward. 

“ 1 am  so  happy  to  have  met  you  again,”  she 
said.  “Yesterday,  1 had  not  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  nrrange  about  another  meeting,  and 
1 feared  it  might  be  long  ere  I should  see  you.” 

“ It  can  matter  little  meeting  an  auld  stoure 
carlin  like  me.  Miss  Vilet,  while  sae  mony  braw 
young  gallants  are  fluttering  about  ye.”  And  the 
speaker  scowled  on  the  preposterous  dandy,  her 
strongly-marked  features  varying  in  their  ex- 
pression from  contemptuous  scotn  to  ludicrous 
contempt.  Violet  reddened,  and  appeared  dis- 
concerted by  these  free  remarks ; and  Marion 


added  in  a kindlier  tone  : — “ But  I am  happy,  at 
any  rate,  to  see  your  father's  bairn ; and,  I dare 
say,  you  may  be  pleased  to  see  me  too — ye  may 
hae  newer,  fairer-fashioned  friends,  but  ye 
are  no  likely  to  hae  mony  truer  to  ye  than  his 
were." 

“Alas!  I have  none  other,  and  none  that  I 
can  so  dearly  prize.” 

They  talked  apart,  in  a low  voice,  and  in 
Gaelic,  as  MissCripps  opined;  she  being  one 
of  many  aware  of  no  distinction  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Erse  languages.  While  the 
brother  and  sister  were  again  ardently  engaged 
in  the  business  of  eating,  with  interludes  of 
laughter  and  talk.  Jack,  dragging  hither  and 
thither  his  elf-locks,  and  curling  his  mustachios 
with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  and  Polly  setting 
her  bonnet  to  a smarter  or  more  degugee  curve, 
Herbert  saw  a letter  which  he  believed  was  the 
same  which  he  had,  two  days  before,  picked  up 
and  restored  to  Miss  Hamilton,  slided,  after 
some  earnest  whispering  and  demur  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver,  into  the  hand  of  the  old  woman, 
who  said, — 

“ If  it  must  be  so,  far  better  that  I seek  out 
the  young  ne’er-do-weel  in  these  sort  of  waff 

houffs,  than  you,  hinny But  when  am  I 

to  see  ye?  Ye  wouldna  like  me  to  come  to 
you,  ye  say,  ns  we  couldna  have  a free  crack 
before  strangers.  Now,  then,  can  ye  come  to 
me?  There’s  the  Sabbath.  Surely,  ye  dinnn 
play  your  music  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Miss  Vilet  ? 
and,  O,  my  dear  young  leddy,  ye  are  surely  no 
sae  far  left  as  to  bring  shame  on  your  country 
and  your  name  by  turning  a singing  play-actor  ?" 

V iolet,  a pang  at  her  heart,  made  a feeble 
effort  to  smile,  and  replied, 

“ 1 hope  I will  never  do  anything  that  you 
shall  disapprove.” 

“ in  proof  of  the  young  lady’s  docility,  try  if 
she  will  obey  you  by  taking  my  mother’s  carriage 
home.  I see  it  returning  from  setting  her  down 
at  the  Earl  of  Tarbert’s  new  place.  Here  it 
comes  ;”  and  Herbert  telegraphed  the  footman. 
“ It  threatens  rain  too." 

“ I see  no  sign  of  wet,  Mr  Charles;  but  if 
Miss  Vilet  nnd  you  'gree  about  it,  her  bit 
weight  can  do  little  scathe  to  the  coach." 

Violet  would  have  declined  the  courteous 
offer;  but  the  earnest  whisper  of  Herbert  made 
her  little  heart  throb. 

“ I cannot  endure,"  he  said,  “ to  see  you  in 
company  with  that  hirsute  monster  : — it  is  into], 
erable — it  is  degrading  ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Do,  pray,  oblige  me  by  accept- 
ing, with  Miss  Cripps,  of  the  carriage." 

The  soft  moist  eyes  were  gratefully  raised  in 
thanks  and  sweet  consent. 

“ 1 wish  I had  that  head  between  my  knees, 
nnd  a pair  of  gude  het  tings,”  said  Mrs  Marion, 
grinning  disdainfully  at  Jack,  who  was  still  play- 
ing antics  before  the  looking-glass  with  his  hair 
and  mustachios. 

“ What  does  the  old  lady  say.  Mademoiselle, 
about  hot  tongs?"  asked  Jack,  looking  TatVver 
fierse. 
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“Telling  howcleverly  they  singe  a sheep’s  head 
in  our  country,”  grinned  Marion,  answering  for 
herself,  “when  there  is  more  hair  than  hams 
about  it." 

Jack’s  response  was  lost,  for  the  carriage  drew 
up  ; and  the  delighted  Miss  Cripps,  with  a bag- 
ful of  cakes  in  her  hand,  scarce  needed  invitation 
or  help  to  jump  in. 

“What  an  enchanting  carriage,”  cried  she, 
throwing  herself  languishingly  and  luxuriously 
back  in  the  place  of  honour.  “ Claret-bodied  ; 
Rnd  the  hammercloth  so  magnificent ! These 
fellows  drove  off,  though,  before  I could  say 
good  bye  to  my  brother.  Charles  Herbert  had 
employed  him  to  pay  the  cakes ; but  I fancied 
Charles  coming  with  us  ?” 

“ How  delicious  an  odour  of  flowers,”  said 
Violet,  taking  up  a small  volume  lying  open 
upon  a cushion,  which  turned  out  to  be  “ Roche- 
foucault’s  Maxims”  in  the  original,  which  Violet 
had  always  thought  a very  disagreeable  tr he  book. 

“ Our  elegant  future  neighbour  has  been  carry- 
ing flowers,  I da'  say,  to  the  house  she  is  getting 
ready  for  her  friends  the  Tarberts.” 

“ They  arc  expected  to  dinner.  Mistress 
Confectioner  mentioned,"  said  Polly  ; “ but  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  is  not  to  know.  There  is  to 
be  a surprise.” 

Violet  was  thinking  what  silly  things  surprises 
are,  while  Polly  began  vehemently  kissing  her 
hahd,  smiling,  and  bowing  repeatedly  to  Mr 
Benjamin,  her  W- — admirer,  who,  just  dropp- 
ed from  a north  country  coach,  was  hurrying 
along,  followed  by  a porter,  as  if  looking  out  for  an 
omnibus  to  transport  him  to  the  city.  He  seem- 
ed turned  to  stone  by  the  sight  of  his  beautiful 
flame  in  a splendid  private  carriage,  with  at  least 
One  tall  footman  behind  it. 

“ So  much  for  the  native,”  said  Polly,  laugh- 
ing aloud,  conscious  that,  save  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  manufacturer  to  the  equipage, 
ahe  would  not  have  noticed  him  in  London  in  any 
shape.  “ Fancy,  Gabrielle,  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing such  a carriage  of  our  own  after  our  debut:  — 
you,  at  least,  who,  papa  swears,  must  succeed 
triumphantly  in  your  peculiar  line ; though 
talents  suited  to  a more  general  line  of  business 
may  prove  as  useful  in  the  long  run.  The  voice 
is  liable  to  so  many  accidents  and  chances.” 

“ For  which  reason,  it  cannot  be  very  wise  to 
trust  much  to  it.  Don’t,  pray>  Miss  Cripps, 
talk  any  more  about  my  coming  out  on  the  stage, 
or  being  a public  singer  ; it  never  can  be, — and  it 
so  vexes  me.” 

“ Nonsense,  Mademoiselle  ; no  use,  you  know, 
for  airs  when  nobody  is  bye — mind,  I don’t  say 
Charles  Herbert ; I say  nobody.  But,  of  course, 
you  would  not  wish  to  make  your  fortune,  and 
keep  your  carriage — not  you  ! nor  to  marry 
highly — perhaps  a lord — either  ?” 

“ 1 do  not  care  at  all  about  it,”  said  Violet, 
answering  to  the  last  count  only.  Miss  Cripps 
laughed  jeeringly,  and  drew  the  check-string ; 
and,  to  the  horror  of  Violet,  in  a decided  manner, 
ordered  the  carriage  “ to  Mrs  Herbert’s  milli- 
ner’s.” 


The  servant  appeared  disconcerted.  By  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  Violet  to  be 
consulting  the  looks  of  the  coachman,  on  older 
man,  and  one  of  more  trust  with  their  lady. 
The  telegraph  had  probably  given  an  ambiguous 
response. 

“ Mre  Herbert  employs  different  persons  in 
that  capacity,  ma’am,”  said  the  footman,  me- 
chanically touching  his  hat,  though  his  manner 
was  not  very  deferential. 

“ Madame  Ramsden,  I mean,"  persisted  Polly; 
and  it  happened  that  this  did  not  take  the  car- 
riage an  inch  out  of  the  direct  way  home. 

“ How  you  vex  me,  Maria,”  said  Violet,  re- 
penting having  accepted  Herbert’s  courtesy. 
“ We  are  taking  a very  great  liberty,  indeed, 
with  a lady  who  is,  and  probably  desires  to  re- 
main, a total  stranger  to  us  ; for  any  sake,  since 
we  are  here,  let  us  go  home  as  fast  as  we  can ; 
or  dismiss  the  carriage  and  walk  home — that 
would  be  better.” 

“ You  arc  so  tiresome,  Mademoiselle,”  returned 
Polly.  “ A mighty  obligation  truly,  to  be  set 
down  by  a returning  empty  carriage.  Mrs  Her- 
bert and  her  people  have  more  sense,  although 
her  son  had  not  pressed  the  thing  upon  us." 

Violet  refused  to  enter  the  house,  (not  shop  of 
the  milliner,)  and  her  absence  left  a freer  field, 
in  which  Miss  Cripps,  who,  if  a rustic,  was  scarce 
a novice,  might  display  the  manners  and  the 
Arts  which  melt  a milliner’s  soul.  If  Polly  was 
not  altogether  a novice,  neither  was  Madame; 
who,  herself,  gave  audience  ; the  hour  being  still 
too  early  for  the  press  of  aristocratic  or  noble 
“ clients,”  as  she  termed  her  customers.  At  one 
glance,  the  practised  eye  of  Madame  detected 
something  wrong ; and  seeming,  all  the  while,  to 
obey  the  hests  of  her  equivocal  customer,  she 
contrived  to  advance  to  a window  of  the  saloon, 
which,  in  military  language,  commanded  the 
door.  The  carriage  which  had  last  stopped,  was, 
beyond  a doubt,  Mrs  Herbert’s.  Madame  made 
a fresh  reconnaissance  of  her  customer,  and  with 
more  impartial  eyes.  The  new  client  might  be  a 
great  provincial  hairess,  and  not,  after  all,  as  she 
had  suspected,  a friend  of  the  lady’s  maid  and  the 
footman  on  a lark  ; for  Madame  had  known  of 
such  audacious  proceedings  in  great  families. 

“ I have  seen  such  lovely  things  from  your 
house,  Madame,  with  my  friend,  Mrs  Sumer? 
Stocks  of  the  Grove.  Y ou  display  exquisite  taste ! 
But  French  artistes  /” 

It  might  he  inferred,  from  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  said,  that  duly  to  paint  the  transcend- 
ent abilities  of  French  milliners,  and  especially 
those  of  “ Madame,"  exceeded  even  the  eloqu- 
ence of  Miss  Cripps. 

Madame,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been  born 
above  forty  years  before,  and  within  the  sound 
of  Bow- Bell,  was  not  to  be  done  by  a compli- 
ment to  her  works,  conscious  as  she  was  of  their 
superiority : but  she  perfectly  remembered  the 
pretty  little  bride,  the  country  friend  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  skipping  about  in  her  Temple  of 
Fashion,  and  issuing  her  ordets  with  the  liber- 
ality of  a Russian  princess;  and  the  fond  old 
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gentleman,  chuckling  with  delight,  as  he  hobbled 
after  his  animated  latest  purchase,  with  his  purse 
in  his  hand,  calling  out — “ What’s  to  pay,  dar- 
ling ? — what’s  to  pay,  Cary?”  Thus  intimating 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  tacit  condi- 
tions of  the  marriage  contract. 

The  man  was  barbarous,  horrible,  vulgar ; and 
Madame  Ramsden  generally  liked  " to  book” 
her  safe  “ clients,”  though  the  practice  of  the 
provincial  banker  had  its  recommendations.  His 
lady  soon  came  to  book,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions 
of  her  husband.  These  reminiscences  had  their 
effect ; and,  though  Polly  Cripps  had  no  rich 
old  husband  to  follow  her  about  crying  “ What’s 
to  pay,  my  angel  ?”  yet,  as  Mrs  Herbert’s  friend, 
she  was  almost  as  well  received  as  if  she  had. 
Her  head  swam  in  giddy  exultation,  though  she 
did  not  wholly  lose  her  self-possession. 

A full  half-hour  elapsed ; and  Violet,  over- 
hearing the  gorgeous  coachman  make  some 
guttural  observation  to  the  footman  about  a 
draught  round  the  corner,  and  his  “ bosses  and 
being,  in  spite  of  herself,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  loungers,  who  uniformly  turned  their  eyes 
from  her  face  to  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  she 
could  almost  have  jumped  out  and  run  away, 
■when  three  very  small  human  hybrids,  each  a finer 
gentleman  than  Jack  Cripps,  almost  asfine  indeed 
as  the  pretty  fellows  one  sees  in  the  perfumer’s 
windows,  and  smelling  overcomingly  of  musk, 
tripped  out,  holding  each  something  jnuntily 
between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  which,  kneel- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  was  presented, 
with  bland  whispers,  to  the  divinity  within. 
The  lace,  the  flowers,  the  stockings — “ finest 
quality,”  “ latest  styles” — had  been  ordered  out 
“ by  the  lady  whom  Madame  had  the  honour  of 
attending  within.”  Violet  had  too  much  sweet- 
ness of  nature  to  he  capable  of  an  incivility 
to  any  one  ; and  the  very  existence  of  each  of  the 
dainty  small  gentlemen  appeared  to  depend  on 
her  fiat  touching  the  said  lace,  stockings,  and 
flowers ; and  they  whisked  out  and  tripped  in  so 
nimbly,  and  brought  more  and  more,  and 
pleaded  with  such  gentle  insinuating  pertinacity, 
as  if  for  life  from  her  hands,  that  the  poor  girl, 
abashed  and  confused,  let  them  construe  her 
wishes  just  as  they  pieased,  and  was  even  re- 
joiced to  have  the  power  of  making  the  doll-like 
creatures  so  happy.  And  then  Miss  Cripps  ap- 
peared, enacting  the  majestic,  and  they  drove  off. 

“ As  you  would  neither  descend  nor  conde- 
scend, Mademoiselle,  I ventured  to  order  a few 
things  for  you,  along  with  my  own,  after  papa 
has  been  so  generous  to  you,  Gabrielle  ; and  he 
detests  so,  as  you  know,  to  sec  the  ladies  of  his 
family  dowdy  or  ordinary.  His  respectability, 
at  this  time  depends  not  a little,  let  me  tell  you, 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  family ; and  1 am 
determined  that  my  toilet  shall  be  no  reproach 
to  him.” 

With  all  her  simplicity,  Violet  had  no  doubt 
whatever  about  this.  She  mentioned  that  she 
had  requested  the  little  civil  gentlemen  to  send 
in  her  own  bill  immediately  ; a proceeding  which 
had  not  raised  their  ideas  of  her  condition, 


though,  on  the  whole,  their  report  of  her  to 
Madame  was  favourable. 


Professor  Cripps,  as  he  ate  the  soup  ordered 
for  his  refreshment,  after  a morning  of  hard 
work,  had  the  felicity  to  see  his  pupil  and  his 
daughter  descend  from  a handsome  private 
carriage. 

“ There  is  blood  in  that  girl,”  was  Mb  proud, 
paternal  thought ; and  Polly,  a stranger  being 
present,  explained  the  circumstance  to  her  papa 
in  “ very  good  taste,”  as  if  it  were  the  slightest 
and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  Mrs  Herbert’s  carriage.  Tho 
ambiguous  stranger  stood  apart,  and  Violet  and 
Miss  Cripps  soon  comprehended  that  Monsieur 
Eustache  Latude,  though  evidently  a foreigner, 
was  not  a foreign  visiter,  but  merely  the  intended 
mnitre  d’ hotel,  of  whom  the  latter  had  heard. 
This  accomplished  person,  who  told  that  he  had 
nine  times  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  been 
three  times  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  twice  at  the 
Upper  Cataracts, — but  not  that  he  had  once 
had  an  imminent  chance  of  visiting  the  Austra- 
lian colonies, — had  been,  like  so  many  hundred- 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  an  officer  in 
Napoleon's  Guard. 

" Fortune  of  war,  sare ! Mon  He-ro — my  Em- 
pereur,  perish  on  de  rock.  1 perjure  my  contree 
— I rone — I fly — I seek  de  ass-all-lhum  in  de 
free  gin-ruse  Breetain.  I tromy” 

“ Ah  ! well,”  interrupted  the  Professor,  “ no 
doubt,  no  doubt ; but  the  people  here  can  re- 
commend you  ?” 

“ Sare,”  cried  the  Frenchman,  whipping  out  a 
soiled  pocketbook,  and  taking  from  thence 
sundry  scraps  of  worn  papers. 

The  Professor  talked  apart  with  his  daughter. 

“And  you  engage  to  procure  to-night,  the 
proper  assistants  : a female  cook,  merely,  and  a 
housemaid,  to  begin  with.” 

There  was  no  possible  undertaking  less  than 
finishing  the  Thames  Tunnel  next  day,  for 
which  Monsieur  Eustache  would  not,  at  this 
moment,  have  readily  promised.  From  the  state 
of  his  wardrobe,  it  must  have  been  a very  long 
time  since  Napoleon's  Guards  were  disbanded  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  even  a female  and  English 
cook  was  better  than  having  no  connexion  with 
any  cook,  which  had  too  long  been  his  case. 

With  a five-minutes'  character  from  the 
principal  waiter,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  talented 
Eustache,  five  pounds  of  ready  cash  for  trifles, 
and  large  discretionary  powers,  Eustache,  a 
man  of  parts,  who  knew  “ the  town,”  and  in- 
deed, all  towns,  as  they  are  known  by  such 
characters,  protested  largely,  and,  for  this  day, 
kept  his  word.  His  cabriolet  flew  from  the  splen- 
did door  of  the  wine-merchant  to  the  museums 
of  the  fishmonger,  poulterer,  and  fruiterer ; 
from  the  den  of  the  coal-dealer  to  the  baker  and 
pastry-cook  who  had  last  opened,  at  the  true 
and  ultimate  West  End.  His  first  orders  were 
judiciously  but  boldly  given,  gladdening  the 
heart  of  each  tradesman  with  the  hope  of  a good 
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new  country  family.  There  are  few  ruminating 
animals  so  credulous  as  a young  tradesman  just 
commencing  business  in  London,  and  amidst  great 
competition.  If  suspicion  occasionally  half-opens 
one  eye,  influences  not  less  potent  oftener,  for  a 
time,  seal  both.  In  a few  weeks.  Professor  Cripps 
might  have  obtained  unbounded  credit,  every 
dealer  striving  who  should  first  have  the  honour 
of  placing  him  on  their  books. 

His  final  orders  to  M.  Eustache,  before  going 
to  the  theatre  with  the  ladies,  were — 

“ See  all  the  luggage  properly  conveyed  to  my 
house.  Let  the  people  there  send  their  bill  to  the 
Regent’s  Park.  Mademoiselle,  your  things  are, 
I presume,  in  readiness?  See,  Monsieur,  that 
the  apartments  are  properly  warmed  : — the  old 
Scotchwoman  has  kept  up  fires."  By  the  way, 
Marion  never  afterwards  forgot  to  mention,  ns 
often  as  his  name  occurred  between  her  and 
Violet,  that  “ the  scrubby  schoolmaister  body, 
had  never  said  thanks  to  ye,  nor  shewed  the 
colour  of  his  coin,  either  for  coals  or  kindlin.” 

“ Let  the  house  be  lighted  up  in  proper  time, 
and  see  that  the  piano  is  placed  where  l directed. 
And,  look  ye,  keep  the  females  out  of  sight,  and 
hire  in  any  extra  male  assistance  that  you  may  re- 
quire. At  small  select  parties  I throw  etiquette 
overbonrd,  and  study  only  the  ease  and  pleasure 
of  my  friends  ; the  supper  and  the  wines;  but, 
above  all,  their  condition,  their  condition,  re- 
member, Monsieur,  I leave  to  you.  At  the 
petit  souper,  in  a word,  I am  more  French  than 
English — always  was.  Mademoiselle.’’ 

The  national  pride  of  Monsieur  Eustache  was 


touched.  He  bowed  low,  striking  his  right 
hand  upon  his  left  side,  more,  perhaps,  in  the 
style  of  the  valet  of  the  old  regime  thin  that 
of  an  officer  of  Napoleon’s  Guard,  and  as  if  over- 
come with  the  proud  consciousness  of  high  re- 
sponsibilities ; and  describing  with  his  right  leg 
some  segment  of  a circle  of  about  two  feet 
diameter,  recovered  the  erect  position  with 
the  prouder  consciousness  that  the  confidence 
of  ,c  Monsieur  le  I’rofesseur”  was  not  misplaced. 

The  latter  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
his  new  domestic,  but  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  foreign  manners. 

“ Your  dress,  of  course,  Monsieur,”  he  gently 
hinted.  “ You  are  to  wear  plain  clothes.” 

Whatever  were  the  half-admitted  thoughts 
of  Violet,  on  witnessing  the  absurdities  and  in- 
congruities around  her,  she  tried  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

She  especially  regretted  that  she  had  not( 
been  able  to  explain  to  Herbert  that  her  non- 
professional views  were  not  changed,  but  con- 
firmed ; for  had  he  not  said  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  in  an  awkward  or  degrad- 
ing position,  and  that  her  conversation  with  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks  had  deeply  interested  him? — 
That  surely  was  very  kind  in  a stranger.  Then 
she  had  arranged  for  an  interview  with  Mistress 
Marion  on  the  first  Sunday,  ar.d  she  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  some  sort  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  lost  one — perhaps  consolatory  intel- 
ligence— to  poor  Susan.  With  such  pleasant 
thoughts  she  entered  Convent  Garden  Theatre. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
By  John  Forster  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Five 
Volumes,  with  Portraits. 

This  work,  or  one  of  similar  character  and  equal  excel- 
lence, we  consider  indispensable,  at  the  present  time,  to 
every  intelligent  British  citizen.  I t he  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase, he  should  hire  or  borrow,  and  diligently  peruse,  the 
memoirs  of  those  English  worthies,  who  arc  models  and 
exemplars,  not  slavishly  to  be  followed,  but,  where  found 
worthy,  manfully  to  be  emulated,  by  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration of  public  men.  After  a masterly  preliminary  view 
of  PoruLan  Progress  from  the  Norman  Invasion,  hut 
more  particularly  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the 
specific  object  of  the  work  commences  with  the  memoirs 
of  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  elder  of  as  bright  a constellation  of 
great  men  as  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  terminates  with 
those  of  Cromwell,  thus  including  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  English  history. 

Justly  does  Mr  Forster  remark — “ It  is  a grave  re- 
proach to  English  political  biography,  that  the  attention 
to  richly  due  to  the  statesmen  who  opposed  Charles  I.,  in 
themselves  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion,  should  have  been  suffered  to  be  borne  away  by 
the  poorer  imitators  of  their  memorable  deeds,  the  au- 
thors of  the  imperfect  settlement  of  1680.”  This  was, 
we  think,  impossible,  while  there  was  a printing  press  or 
a thinking  man  in  England;  but  had  it  been  so,  Mr  For- 
ster has  done  much  to  wipe  away  the  national  reproach. 


The  statesmen,  in  whose  memoirs  we  read  the  history 
of  England  in  its  most  gloiiuus  period,  are  Sir  John 
Eliot;  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  (without  whom 
the  work  would  have  been  incomplete  and  onr-sidrd;) 
Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  Henry  Martin,  and  Cromwell. 

The  brief  extracts,  which  we  take  wholly  from  the 
preliminary  essay,  ns  specimens  of  a style  not  very  de- 
cided, may  not  be  the  best  to  be  found,  but  they  subserve 
another  purpose,  they  bear  on  the  present  times. 
rise  or  parliamentary  privilege. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  privilege  left  by  ths  com- 
mons to  the  judges,  to  clothe  in  the  formal  terms  of  legal 
language,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  the  various  bills 
and  petitions  passed  in  its  couite,  had  upmed  many  op- 
portunities to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  lawyett.  The 
usage  had  originally  risen  from  the  desire  ol  the  house, 
in  those  days  of  imperfect  education,  to  achieve,  as  far  ss 
possible,  brevity  and  precision  in  the  language  of  their 
statutes.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  judges  were  dis- 
covered to  have  deliberately  aires'cd  [wrested  ?J  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  commons  to  their  own  ends  or  those  ol  the  sore- 
reign,  and  to  have  substiiutrd  for  popular  protection  a po- 
pular snare.  Therefore  it  was  that  an  act  uas  now  intro- 
duced and  passed,  providing  that,  “ from  this  ttroe  forward, 
by  complaint  of  the  commons  asking  remedy  for  any  mis- 
chief, there  be  no  law  made  thereupon,  which  should 
change  the  meaning  hy  addition  or  diminution,  or  by  any 
manner  of  term  or  terms.” 

Authority,  without  the  meana  for  its  sharp  and  de- 
cisive enforcement,  is  the  most  dangerous  weakness  known 
to  a state.  The  commons  claimed,  therefore,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  aeruio  cxdu* 
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sire  rights  and  exemptions,  needful  to  the  fearless  dis- 
charge of  the  popular  trust,  to  last  as  long  as  that  trust 
lasted,  and  to  cease  when  it  was  laid  down. 

After  enumerating  the  principal  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  exist  to  our  own  day,  it  is  said 

In  a word,  they  achieved  what  was  thenceforward 
known  by  the  formidable  name  of  Privilege  of  Par- 
liament— the  shield  and  buckler  under  whose  protec- 
tion all  the  battles  of  liberty  were  fought  in  after  ages, 
and  by  whose  assistance  they  were  mainly  won.  An  at- 
tempt to  drag  the  adjudication  of  this  privilege  into  the 
courts  of  law  followed;  when,  in  the  famous  case  of 
Thorpe  the  speaker,  the  judges  declared,  “that  they 
would  not  determine  the  privilege  of  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  of  which  the  knowledge  belongeth  to  the 
lords  of  parliament,  and  not  the  justices,”  ft  may  be 
safely  predicted,  that  when  this  privilege  is  in  the  small- 
est degree  forfeited  or  abandoned,  we  have  lost  the  best 
security  of  true  political  freedom.  When  once  the  de- 
puted privileges  of  the  people  are  assailed  successfully, 
the  absolute  lights  of  the  people  are  safe  no  longer.  That 
parliaments,  without  parliamentary  liberties,  are  but  a 
fair  and  plausible  way  unto  bondage,  was  the  saying  of  one 
who  passed  his  life  in  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of 
this  and  every  other  truth  which  could  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  English  people.  First  established  in  prac- 
tice, as  l have  thus  described  it,  by  this  parliament  of 
Henry  the  Fifth— and  a more  enduring  honour  to  that 
reign  than  any  of  Henry’s  warlike  triumphs — it  served 
to  herald  the  way  for  a yet  more  tremendous  concession 
to  the  popular  element  in  the  state.  It  was  followed, 
not  many  years  afterward,  by  the  awful  right  of  Im- 
peachment. 

The  “ awful  right  of  Impeachment"  has  ceased  to  be 
so  very  awful ; and  may  yet  be  advantageously  lost  in 
the  better  right  of  Prevention  of  ministerial  misconduct. 

ORIGIN  OF  CORN  LAWS,  AND  OF  “ LIVING  WITHIN 
OURSELVES.” 

It  was  a parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  which— 
after  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  Henries,  with  the  impolitic  and  dangerous  distinc- 
tion ^of  “late,  in  fact , but  not  of  right,  kings  of  Eng- 
land ’ — prohibited  the  importation  of  forrign  corn  ; and 
it  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  the  idea  of  a people 
being  mined  by  making  their  food  too  cheap,  did  not  re- 
main the  peculiar  property  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  in  parliaments  ol  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard 
the  Third,  that  importations  of  foreign  manufacture 
were  forbidden,  where  the  like  articles  could  be  produced 
at  home.  And  it  was  by  Richard  the  Third  himself  that 
the  practice  of  extorting  money  from  merchants  and  citi- 
zens,  on  pretence  of  loans  and  benevolences,  was  abolish- 
ed, for  which  the  usurper  has  obtained  the  honourable 
praise  of  Lord  Bacon,  ns  “ a prince  in  military  virtue 
approved,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Engl  sh  nation, 
and  likewue  a good  law  maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of 
the  common  people.” 

Every  reign  affords  example*  of  the  servility  of  Parlia- 
ments, while  many  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  most 
slender  opposition  in  point  of  numbers,  when  it  consisted 
of  men  of  intellect  and  energy  ; uncompromising  friends 
of  freedom,  whether  mental  or  political,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  people.  The  importance  of  such  an  opposition 
is  here  shewn 

MARRIAGX  OF  QUBKN  MARY,  AND  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE 
PATRIOTIC  MEMBERS  FROM  PARLIAMENT. 

In  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  for  example,  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  give  way  to  Mary’s  passionate  de- 
sire for  Philip,  by  conceding  to  that  prince  a dignity 
which  they  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  crown,  or  by  conferring  a poli- 
tical authority  upon  him,  which  might  involve  danger 
to  the  privileges  and  laws  of  the  English  people.  They 
gave  him,  indeed,  the  empty  title  of  king,  which  was  due 
to  his  own  independent  rank,  atid,  in  everything  else,  ex- 
acted much  and  gave  nothing.  Commendable  spirit  was 
also  shewn  in  the  repeated  negotiations  concerning  the 
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old  property  of  the  church ; nnd  guilty  as  these  parlia- 
ments of  Mary  were  in  much  that  has  disgraced  them 
with  posterity,  it  is  a memorable  circumstance  to  record, 
that  a band  of  patriots  absolutely  existed  in  one  of  them 
who,  having  publicly  declared  that  all  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  country  were  unavailing  in  that  assembly,  and 
that  they  would  no  longer  remain  to  countenance  what 
they  would  rather  curse,  openly  and  deliberately  seceded 
from  the  house. 

RISK  OF  PURITANISM  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

In  the  year  1570,  the  institution  of  episcopacy  in  the 
protestant  church  was  openly  assailed  by  the  lady  Mar- 
garet’s professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  There  had 
been  an  active  discussion  going  on  for  some  years,  on 
matters  of  minor  consideration.  Tippet*  bad  been  vio- 
lently contested,  and  sad  and  serious  had  been  disputes 
upon  the  surplice.  But,  now,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
imperious  Parker,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  main- 
tain to  the  death  these  essentials  of  the  new  religion,  all 
further  mention  of  such  matters  ceased,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  summoned  to  maintain  to  the  death  neither 
tippet  nor  surplice,  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
of  England.  This  was  sudden,  but  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  taken  suddenly.  Cartwright’s  lectures  were 
as  a match  to  a train,  and  a formidable  party  of  Puritans 
forthwith  started  up  in  England. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  that  the  great  danger  lay  here.  It  was,  of  course, 
an  essential  feature  in  the  Tudor  system,  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Rome  should  be  left  un- 
touched. At  a lime  when  politics  had  suddenly  become, 
a9  it  were,  only  a part  nnd  parcel  of  religion,  the  idea  of 
nniimited  spiritual  dominion  was  too  valuable  to  be  sur- 
rendered, implying,  as  by  a very  simple  analogy  it  did, 
unlimited  temporal  dominion  also.  This  dominion,  again, 
by  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  was  placed  at 
the  absolute  use  and  disposal  of  the  soveie>gn,  who  thus 
formally  assumed  the  cast-off  robes  of  the  pope.  But 
such  an  assumption,  even  so  early,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
discontent  in  fruitful  places.  The  very  catholics  assumed 
a virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  pure  religious  reformers, 
when  they  saw  the  prculiar  nature  of  the  persecution 
with  which  the  queen  indiscreetly  visited  them,  and  felt, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  that  even 
they  themselves  would  not  be  able  altogether  to  escape 
its  penalties. 

It  was  prohibited  by  that  statute— under  pain  of  for- 
feiting goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  a year’s 
imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  imprisonment  during 
life  for  the  third — that  a minister  should,  whether  bene- 
ficed  or  not,  use  any  hut  the  estahlUhed  liturgy  ; and  a * 
fine  was  at  the  same  lime  imposed  on  aii  who  should  ab- 
sent themselves  from  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  act  of  supremacy  was  much  more  atrocious.  It  en- 
acted, with  what  has  been  truly  teimed  an  iniquitous 
and  sanguinary  retrospect,  that  all  persons  who  had  ever 
taken  holy  orders,  or  any  degree  in  the  universities,  or 
had  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  laws,  or  held  any 
office  in  their  execution,  should  be  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  when  tendered  to  them  by  a bishop,  or  by 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal.  A pra- 
munire  was  the  penalty  for  a first  refusal;  death  under 
the  pains  of  high  treason  for  a second.  Not  without 
a manly  protest  did  these  statutes  pass  at  the  time. 

The  Salique  Law  seems  to  be  gaining  admirers  in 
England  at  present,  both  among  Tories  and  old-fashioned 
Whigs.  Liberals,  whatever  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
can  afford  to  be  more  favourable  to  female  governments, 
especially  if  they  hold  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Ayl- 
mer, Bishop  of  London,  in  his  answer  to  Knox's  “ Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men.”* “ To  what  purpose,”  says  Aylmer,  « is  all 
this  ?” 

“ To  dtclare,  that  it  is  not  in  England  so  danngerons  a 


* Djes  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  meditate  sounding 
anew  the  Tiumpet  of  Knox,  against  the  “ Monstrous  Re- 
giment ?’*  He  has  thrown  out  a hint  of  this  sort. 
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matter  to  have  a woman  ruler  a*  men  take  it  to  be.  For, 
first ; it  is  not  she  that  rulelh,  but  the  laws,  the  executors 
whereof  be  her  judges  appointed  by  her,  her  justices  and 
such  other  officers.  Secondly;  she  maketh  no  statutes  or 
laws,  but  the  hmurable  court  of  parliament;  she 
breaketh  none,  but  it  must  be  she  and  they  together,  or 
else  not.  If,  on  the  other  part,  the  regiment  were  such, 
as  all  hanged  uppon  the  kinge's  or  quene's  wil,  and  not 
upon  the  lawes  wrytten  ; if  she  might  decre,  and  make 
lawes  alone,  withuut  her  senate;  if  she  judged  offences 
accerditige  to  her  wisdome,  and  not  by  limitation  of  sta- 
tutes and  laws ; if  she  might  dispose  alone  of  war  and 
peace ; if,  to  be  short,  she  wer  a mere  monark,  and  not  a 
Miixte  ruler,  you  might,  peradventure,  make  tne  to  feirre 
the  matter  the  more,  and  the  les  to  defend  the  cause. 
But  the  state  being  as  it  is  or  ought  to  be,  (if  men  wer 
wurth  theyr  eares,)  ) can  se  no  cause  of  feaie.” 

We  would  humbly  commend  the  following  passage  to 
all  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  hare  any 
concern  in  the  drawing  up  of  Church  Bills.  The  patriots 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  went  beyond, 
temporalities,  rates,  tithes,  and  pluralities.  They  claimed 
a higher  jurisdiction,  if  not  in  articles  of  faith,  yet  in 
matters  of  Chureh  discipline  and  government . 

THE  CHURCH. 

It  had  been  found  necessary  that  the  articles  of  the 
English  church,  as  altered  from  those  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  settled  in  the  convocation  of  Ifi02,  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  parliament  to  make  them  mere 
binding  on  the  clergy.  They  were  now  introduced.  On 
those  that  related  to  matters  of  faith,  no  discussion  arose  ; 
while,  on  those  that  declared  the  lawfulness  of  the  esta- 
blished form  of  consecrating  bishops  and  priests,  the  stw 
premacy  of  the  crown,  and  tha  power  of  the  church  to 
order  rites  and  ceremonies,  an  opposition  started  up  of  so 
decided  a character,  that  the  house  eventually  withheld 
its  assent  to  them,  and  the  insertion  of  the  word  “only” 
into  a portion  of  the  statute  excluded  those  articles  from 
legislative  assent.  Peter  Wentworth,  one  of  Strickland’s 
suppoiters  and  fellow  patriots,  and  the  most  distinguished 
aseertor  of  civil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  described,  in 
a subsequent  parliament,  his  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  Aichbishop  Parker.  1 was,”  said  this  hold  and 
honest  speaker,  “ among  others  of  the  last  parliament  sent 
for  unto  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion that  then  passed  this  house.  He  asked  us  why  we 
did  put  out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies,  con- 
seriating  of  bishops,  and  such  like  ? * Surely  sir,'  said  1, 

‘ because  we  were  so  occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we 
had  no  time  to  examine  them,  how  they  agreed  with  the 
word  of  God.’  ‘ What,’  said  he,  ‘ surely  you  mistook 
the  matter;  you  will  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  there- 
in ?’  ‘ No,  by  the  faith  I bear  to  God,’  said  I,  ‘ we  will 
pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it  is;  for  that 
were  but  to  make  you  popes;  make  you  popes  who  list,' 
said  I,  ‘ for  we  will  make  you  none.’  And  sure,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  a pope-like  speech,  and 
I fear  lest  our  bishops  do  attribute  this  of  ;he  pope's 
canons  unto  themselves,  Papa  nan  potest  errart ; for 
surely,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  reform  things  amiss, 
and  not  to  spurn  against  God’s  people  for  writing  therein 
as  they  do : but  I can  tell  them  news ; they  do  but  kick 
against  the  pricks,  far  undoubtedly  they  both  hare,  and 
do  err.” 

Make  you  popes  who  list,  far  fee  trill  make  you  none , 
is,  in  a single  sentence,  a whole  history.  The  people  were 
taught  to  reject  the  false  dogma  of  a papal  supremacy, 
and  suddenly  found  a high  church  principle  of  a charac- 
ter scarcely  less  offensive,  lifting  up  its  insolent  head 
amongst  them.  Having  achieved  the  sacred  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  nntional  independence  in  the  all-im- 
portant matter  of  religion,  they  were  instantly  teqoired 
to  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  u-urpatiuii  of  civil  power 
and  conscientious  belief,  almost  less  tolrr*ble  than  that 
which  tloy  so  teluclHtiily  bore  in  the  days  of  p«p*l  sla- 
r»ry.  The  intellect  and  chivalry  of  the  land,  its  earnest 
and  serious  pet  suasions,  alike  forbade  it.  And  uow  a 
sudden  encounter  of  both  gays  birth  to  a new  race  of  men, 


who  were  soon  destined  to  start  forth,  and,  still  affmaud 
by  that  Aro  king  no  bishop  cry,  bear  down  both  churck 
and  throne  into  the  dust. 

The  fulsome  flatteries  with  which  the  young  Qnten  is 
at  present  beslobbered  by  the  creatures  of  the  B«d-Ch»i». 
ber  Ministry,  and  the  pitiful  party  uses  attempted  to  b< 
made  of  ber  name,  and  of  the  mad  (ully  of  the  more  da. 
morous  Tories  at  their  revels  or  solemn  gatherings^ 
flatteries  which  a few  more  years  way  enable  Victoria  to 
discern  and  despise — find  a marked  contrast  in  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  handful  of  patriots  of  the  reign  e>  Elizabeth* 

It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth  packed  the  houte  with 
placemen,  in  vain  she  flooded  the  country  party  with  up- 
waids  of  sixty-two  new  members.  The  Wentworthi 
Stricklands  still  remained,  and  still  in  every  session  pro. 
claimed  at  least  the  duty  and  tha  right  of  parliament  to 
inquire  into  every  public  matter,  to  remedy  every  public 
abuse,  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  every  public  mischief. 
The  cry  of  English  liberty  was  never  raised  more  pierce, 
ingly,  though  it  remained  for  later  days  to  send  back  toil 
a louder  and  more  teriible  echo. 

“ Two  things,  Mr  Speaker,”  said  Peter  Wentworth, ia 
the  session  of  H>75,  “two  things  do  great  huit  in  this 
place,  of  the  which  I do  mean  to  speak.  The  our  is  a 
rumour  which  runneth  about  the  house,  and  this  it  is  t 
‘ Take  heed  what  you  do  ; the  queen's  majesty  liketh  Dot 
suph  a matter;  whosoever  preferreth  it,  she  will  be  of- 
fended  with  him.'  Or  the  contrary  : * Her  majesty  liketh 
of  such  q matter  ; whosoever  speaks th  against  it,  she  trill 
be  oti tch  offended  with  him.'  The  other  is,  that  soot, 
times  a message  is  brought  into  the  house,  either  of  cow. 
mamling  or  inhibiting,  very  injutious  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  consultation.  I would  to  God,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  these  two  were  buried  in  hell;  I mean  rumours snd 
messages.  . . I will  shew  you  a reason,"  coritinwd 

this  honest  orator,  and  he  had  a brother,  Paul  Went, 
worth,  worthy  of  him,  ‘*  I will  shew  you  a reason  to 
prove  it  perilous  always  to  follow  the  prince's  mini 
Many  times  it  falleth  out,  that  a prince  may  fsvoar  s 
cause  perilous  to  himself  and  the  whole  state.  What  art 
we  then,  if  we  follow  the  prince's  mind?  Are  we  net 
unfaithful  ttnfo  God,  our  prince,  and  state?  Yes.  truly ; . 
for  we  are  chosen  of  the  whole  realm,  of  a special  tnut 
and  confidence  by  them  reposed  in  ns.  , , Sir,  I will 
discharge  my  conscience  and  duties  to  God,  my  print*, 
and  country.  Certain  it  is,  Mr  Speaker,  that  none  is 
without  fault,  no,  not  our  noble  queen,  sith  her  nnyutf 
hath  committed  great  fault,  yea,  dangerous  faults  to  her- 
self. . . No  estate  can  stand  where  the  prince  will 

not  be  governed  by  advic*.”  For  these  daring  lelerwas 
to  the  sovereign.  Went  worth  was  summoned  be  to  re  Us 
council,  justified  all  he  had  uttered,  and  was  dung  ini* 
the  Tower.  The  house  obtained  his  release  a»sr  * 
month's  imprisonment : but  shortly  after  his  rratppssr* 
ance  he  was  again  arrested  aud  committed,  with 
friends  and  supporters  ; again  released  ; and,  OR  remitt- 
ing his  seat,  again  in  bitter  opposition.  . , . 

How  did  Elizabeth  so  long  mist  the  living  spirit  •* 
liberty,  and  yet  continue  popular  to  the  last?  The  rea- 
sons are  thus  given  by  Mr  Forster: — 

Because  she  had  wily  counsellors,  and  In  everythin! 
that  directly  affected  the  comforts  of  the  great  casss  *f 
the  people,  was  a wise  and  prudent  princess.  Hhe 
banded  her  tyranny,  and  for  the  most  part  l*id  it* 
lightly  on  the  commoualty  of  England.  Sbf 
have  treated  them,  in  more  seusrs  than  one,  a*  though 
they  were  her  own.  She  was  frugal  in  her  perxHitl 
wants,  and  never  kept  an  ill  supplied  exchequer,  In 
first  session  af  er  Wentworth’s  moie  determined  mid* 
ante,  she  had  generously  remitted  one  eqbe'dy  volnl  w 
her,  and  was  )et  able,  alter  the  close  of  that  session,  ah  <ch 
had  been  mote  than  commonly  tlietattelul,  to  dtspen** 
with  luither  subsidies  for  the  space  of  five  years,  dunnf 
which  she  refrained  from  summoning  another  path*’ 
mem.  When  compelled  nt  last  to  do  so,  the  iuvinctbl* 
Wentworth  again  presented  himself,  with  a still  »tn>offf 
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Mtid  mots  compact  band  of  allies,  and  again  the  remofi- 
•trances  began. 

The  most  formidable  contrast  in  position  between 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria  is,  that  tyranny,  at  least  in  shape 
of  taxation,  no  longer  “ lays  its  finger  lightly  upon  the 
commonalty  of  England,”  and  that  though  the  heavy 
pressure  has  certainly  ndt  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
young  Queen,  It  endangers  her  popularity. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  author  of  this  book  is  a 
man  bf  enlarged  views  and  liberal  sentiments;  were  he 
hot  to,  whatever  his  abitities,  he  had  been  unfit  for  the 
dignified  task  he  has  assumed.  Kvery  Member  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament  ought  forthwith  to  provide  himself 
with  a copy  of  this  work,  were  it  ohly  that  it  brings  much 
that  concerns  English  statesmen  within  small  compass. 

WUlia’  Loiterings  of  Travel.  3 vols. 

“Adventures,  romantic  events,  poems,  letters,  and  re. 
miniscences,”  “jotted  down,  recorded,  indited,  despatch, 
ed.”  ahd,  all  together,  making  up  the  “ Loiterings  of 
Travel,"  constitute  a work  intended  merely  to  amuse  the 
passing  hour;  what  need,  therefore,  for  captious  Critics 
to  throw  away  immortal  criticism  upon  what  its  author 
admits  to  be  a mortal  and  short-lived  book.  Two-thirds 
•f  it,  at  least,  consists  of  mediocre  tales  of  the  romantic 
eftst.  For  these,  we  need  not  go  to  America. 

The  rtiost  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  “ Loiterer’s’* 
observations  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  especially 
those  which  furnish  a handsome  ofiT-set  to  the  stbries  of 
beam.eyed  British  travellers  in  the  United  States,  as,  for 
txampla,  the  following : 

We  left  B at  twelve,  in  the  Brighton  “ Age” — the 

“ swell  coach4*  of  England.  We  were  to  dine  thirty  miles 

nearer  London,  at Park,  and  we  did  the  distance  in 

exactly  three  hours,  including  a stop  of  fiVttsn  minutes  to 
dine.  We  are  abused  by  all  travellers  fi  r our  alacrity  in 
dining  on  the  road  ; but  what  stage-coach  in  the  United 
States  ever  limited  its  dining  time  to  fifteen  minutes;  and 
what  American  dinner  of  roast,  pastry,  and  cheese,  was 
ever  despatched  so  briefly  ? Yet  the  travellers  to  Brighton 
are  of  the  better  class  ; and  those  who  were  my  fellow, 
passengers,  the  day  1 refer  to,  were  particularly  well-dressed 
and  gentlemanly — yet  all  of  them  achieved  a substantial 
dinner  of  beef,  pudding,  and  cheese,  paid  their  bills,  and 
drained  their  glass  of  porter,  within  the  quartet  of  an* 
hour.  John  Bull’s  blindness  to  the  beam  iu  his  own  eye 
is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  hasty  meal  issorne- 
times  called  a “lunch  !”  .... 

The  coachman  of  “ The  Age"  was  a young  man  of  per- 
haps thirty,  whtf  id  understood  to  have  run  through  a con- 
■idetfible  fortune,  and  drives  for  a living ; but  he  was  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  looking  person  you  Would  fancy  for  a 
“swell  whip.”  He  drove  beautifully,  and  helped  the 
passenger*  ont  and  In,  lifted  their  baggage,  Ac.,  very 
handily,  but  evidently  shunned  notlee,  and  had  no  desire 
to  chat  with  the  “ outsides."  The  excessive  difficulty  io 
England  of  finding  artjrclean  way  of  making  a living  after 
the  Initiatory  age  la  passed — a difficulty  which  reduced 
gentlemen  feel  most  keenly, — probably  fotced  this  person, 
aa  it  baa  others,  to  taka  up  a vocation  for  which  the  world 
fbrtunately  finds  an  excuse  in  eccentricity.  He  touches 
his  hat  for  the  half-crown  or  shilling,  although,  probably, 
if  it  were  offered  to  him  when  the  whip  was  out  of  his 
hand  he  would  knock  the  giver  down  for  his  impertinence. 

1 may  aa  well  tecord  here,  by  the  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
thme  who  may  wish  to  know  a comparison  between  the 
Opense  of  travelling  here  and  at  home,  that  tbr  two  in. 
aide  places  for  thirty  miles  the  coach  fare  was  two  pounds, 
and  the  coachmafi’s  fee  five  shillings,  or  hall-a-crown  each 

inside.  To  get  from  the  post  town  to  — j Park  (two 

miles)  cost  me  five-and.sixpence  for  a “ fly,”  so  that  for 
thirty-two  miles  travel  I paid  £2  : 10  : ,6— a little  more 
th  an  twaiTe  dollars. 
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The  rate  at  which  travellers  are  made  to  pay  for  sights 
of  ruins,  aristocratic  castles,  picture  galleries,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
a scandal  in  American  eyes;  nor  is  this  without  cause. 
Abbotsford,  it  is  said,  yields  a greater  revenue,  as  a shou'- 
place,  than  if  it  were  let  to  a tenant,  and  the  taxes  paid, 
of  an  inhabited  house.  Mr  Willis  paid  five  shillings  for 
being  “walked  through  the  matble  hall  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  the  dressing-room  of  its  modem  lady." 

The  sulky  jealousy,  or  exclusiveness,  with  which  the 
English  shut  out  their  neighbours  by  high  walls,  and  pie- 
vent  even  a view  of  their  barricaded  psiks,  or  paddocks, 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  American.  It  is,  indeed, 
hateful  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  t one  of  the  most  generally  irritating  manifesta- 
tions of  the  aristocratic  spirit,  our  author  remarks 

This  spirit  of  exclusion  makes  itself  even  more  dis- 
agreeably fair  where  a gentleman's  paling  dinners  to  in- 
clude any  natural  curiosity.  One  of  the  wildest,  as  well 
as  most  exquisitely  beautiful,  spots  on  earth,  is  the  Dargle, 
In  the  county  Wicklow,  In  Ireland.  It  is  interesting, 
besides,  as  belonging  te  the  estate  of  the  orator  and  pa- 
triot Grattan.  To  got  to  it,  we  were  let  through  a gate 
by  an  old  man,  who  received  a douceur ; we  crossed  a 
newly  reaped  field,  and  came  to  another  gate;  auother 
person  opened  this,  and  we  paid  another  shilling.  We 
walked  on  towards  the  glen ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  without  any  object  apparently  but  the  toll,  there 
was  another  locked  gate,  and  another  porter  to  pay  ; and 
when  we  made  our  exit  from  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  after  seeing  the  Dargle,  there  was  a fourth 
gate  and  a fourth  porter.  The  first  field  and  fee  belonged, 
if  I remember  rightly,  to  a Captain  Somebody  ; but  the 
other  three  gate*  belong  to  the  present  Mr  Grattan,  who 
is  very  welcome  to  my  three  shillings,  either  as  a tribute 
to  his  father’s  memory,  or  to  the  beauty  of  Tinnehlnch 
and  the  Dargle.  But,  on  whichever  ground  he  pockets  it, 
the  mode  of  aaeeesmcut  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungracious. 
Without  subjecting  myself  to  the  charge  of  a mercenary 
feeling,  I think  I may  lay  that  the  enthusiasm  for  natural 
scenery  is  very  much  clipped  aud  be-littled  by  seeing  it  at 
a shilling  the  perch — paying  the  money  and  taking  the 
look.  1 should  think  no  sum  lost  which  was  expended  in 
bringing  me  to  so  romantic  a glen  as  the  Dargle  ; but  it 
should  be  levied  somewhere  else  than  within  sound  of  its 
wild  waterfall — somewhere  else  than  midway  between  the 
waterfall  and  the  fine  mansion  of  Tiunchiuch. 

Let  this  go  ; it  is  deserved  ; though  very  unlikely  that 
one  farthing  of  the  loll  gops  into  Mr  Grattan’s  pocket. 

It  is  not  the  less  his  duty  to  see  that  travellers  are  not 
thus  shabbily  mulcted,  and  that  duty  he  cannot  fulfil  until 
he  is  told  of  the  abuse.  An  account  of  the  Eglinton 
Tournament,  with  the  seamy  side  outmost,  finds  a place 
in  these  u Loiterings."  The  draggle-tailed  condition  of 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  her  attendant  nymphs,  and  the 
wo-begone  condition  of  the  wet,  weary,  and  hungry 
Loiterer,  are  quite  touching.  What  has  put  it  into  Mr 
Willis'  head  that  the  lasses  of  the  native  couuty  of  Burns 
speak  Gaelic  ? 

The  manners,  and  fare,  and  wines,  at  American  hotels 
being  always  described  by  British  travellers  iti  America, 
Mr  Willis  rightly  claims  the  same  privilege.  His  pic- 
ture of  che  splendid  Adelphi  of  Liverpool,  its  fare,  usages, 
and  manners,  is  not  flattering.  The  reform  of  the  inns  and 
hotels  of  Britain,  and  especially  those  frequented  by  per. 
sons  unknown  on  the  road,  (for  regular  commercial  tra- 
vellers manage  pretty  well,)  is  much  rrquired.  The  cha- 
racter of  those  establishments  In  the  United  States,  is  one 
of  the  manifest  social  advantages  which  America  possesses 
over  the  mother  country.  While  truth — truth  needful  to 
be  told — remains  a libel,  we  must  not  venture  to  quote 
Mr  Willis  upon  the  Liverpool  hotel. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 


Simpson's  History1  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  23d  edition,  improved. 

Simpson's  History  of  England,  for  Schools,  13th 
edition. 

Wood’s  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  5th  edition. 


SMITH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

Popf/s  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Undine,  translated  from  the  German  of  Baron  dk 
La  Motte  Fouque,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tracey. 

Beattie’s  Poems,  with  Blair’s  Grave. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a Cor- 
nish Man.  [The  name  of  the  author  of  this  admired 
lictiou  has  recently  been  discovered,  from  ihe  incident  of 
his  original  agreement  with  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  for 
the  sale  of  the  MS.,  having  been  found  among  a parcel 
of  Dodsley’s  old  papers,  offered  for  sale.  The  author  of 
this  highly  imaginative  work,  was  “ Robert  Pultock  of 
Clement’s  Inn.”  The  price  of  Peter  Wilkins  was  twenty 
pounds,  a dozen  copies  of  the  work,  and  proof  impres- 
sions of  the  illustrations.] 


Motives  to  Prayer,  In  a Series  of  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Clark  of  Jedburgh. 

Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay. 

P The  Sexton’s  Daughter,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Sterling. 

The  Story  of  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death  ; Re- 
collections of  a Village  School,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Mrs  Turnbull,  Artist.  [A  small  volume  of  poems 
published  by  a widowed  lady,  who  has  through  life  meri- 
toriously gained  a subsistence  for  herself  and  her  family, 
by  her  talents  us  an  artist.  We  have  an  invincible  dis- 
like  to  see  the  Muse  sueiug  the  public  in  form  a pnujicris  ; 
but,  if  solicited  patronage  be  ever  to  be  tolerated  iu  litera- 
ture, it  is  in  cases  similar  to  this.] 


Hours  of  Thought  ; or,  Poetic  Musings.  By  J. 
S.  Hardy.  A collection  of  short  pieces,  claiming  no 
particular  attention,  which  the  author  judiciously  submits 
to  the  fiat  of  the  reading  public,  (>  neither  fearing  criti- 
cism,  nor  courting  it.” 

Memoirs  of  Felix  Neff,  John  Oberlin,  and 
Bernhard  Onebeiio,  forming  an  interesting  part  of  a 
series  of  cheap  instiuctive  works,  publishing  at  Bristol. 


Colonial  Magazine.  No.  I.  A new  magazine, 
under  this  title,  has  started  with  the  year,  uuder  the 
management  of  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  whose 
attention  has  long  been  directed  to  colonial  affairs. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  No.  I.  is  occupied  with  a general 
survey  of  the  State  of  the  Colonies,  including  the  troubles 
iu  Canada,  and  the  Opium  Ttade  with  China. 


Report  upon  Deafness.  By  Hugh  Neill,  Surgeon 
to  the  Ophthalmic  and  Eat  Infirmary  of  Liverpool.  This 
Report,  which  was  read  befoiea  medical  society  at  Liver- 
pool, appears  to  us  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
afflicted  with  deafness.  There  is  no  pretended  mystery, 
no  quackery  in  the  bold  modes  of  treatment  descr.bed. 
More  we  are  uot  eutitled  to  say  on  a subject  strictly  pro- 
fessional. 


The  Mirror  of  My  Mind.  A small  common-place 
hook  of  select  and  pithy  sentences  from  popular  authors, 
neatly  pi  luted  and  got  up,  and  forming  au  unexception- 
able compendium  so  far  as  it  goes. 


M’Phun’s  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Toilette,  There 
is  much  less  fudge  and  non-ense  in  this  brief  treathe 
than  in  the  general  run  of  similar  publications,  which  we 
consider  no  sma  U praise.  Tbeie  is  also  a great  deal  of 


plain  and  sensible  advice  on  snbjects  of  daily  recurrence, 
and  hence  of  importance. 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Zoology.  By  James  H. 
Fennel.  [Pleasant  gleanings  from  Natural  History,  for 
young  people,  very  cleverly  embellished  ; the  animals,  in 
particular,  being  good  staring  likenesses.] 

How  to  Rise  in  the  Church  ; being  the  Reply  of  the 
Rev.  John  Crow  to  his  brother,  James  Crow,  Esq. 

A History  of  British  Ferns.  By  Edward  New- 
man,  F.L.S,  [The  cultivation  of  ferns,  the  most  elegant 
of  plants,  is,  it  seems,  becoming  a fashionable  pursuit,  it 
is  one  which  this  writer  has  assiduously  followed,  and 
with  remarkable  success.  He  now  reports  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
history  of  British  Ferns.] 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Book. keeping.  By 
B.  F.  Foster,  author  of  “ The  Merchants’  Manual,”  kc. 
&c.  See.  [A  practical  work,  intended  to  teach  “the Art 
of  recording  property  in  such  a manner  as  to  shew  iu 
whole  value  collectively,  and  also  the  value  of  each  of  its 
component  parts.”  Mr  Foster  recommends  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  art  to  women,  who  nre  often  placed  in  situa- 
tions where  a knowledge  of  accounts  would  save  them 
much  anxiety  and  loss. 

The  Shield  of  Dissent,  with  Strictures  on  Dr 
Brown’s  work  on  Tribute,  by  Edward  Swaine. 
[The  title  of  this  work  we  take  leave  to  pronounce  a com- 
plete misnomer.  For  the  rest,  we  may  parody  a Birhop, 
and  say  that  the  State  Church  has  a good  right  to  take 
Mr  Swaiue’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.] 

Heads  of  the  People.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  A ne» 
series  is  commenced,  but  with  uo  new  feature.  The 
designer,  authors,  and  plan,  are  the  same,  save  that 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mrs  Gore  has  been  added  to 
that  of  the  former  corps;  and  Mrs  S.  Hall,  in  “The 
Irish  Basket  Woman,”  contributes  a faithful  and  lively 
sketch,  to  which  Kenny  Meadows  weds  an  admirable 
portrait.  Another  excellent  Head  is  The  Mule  aud  The 
IVhiy. 

Psvchk.  A new  publication,  meant  to  be  periodical  hat 
appealed  under  this  name,  from  an  “ Author-Protector 
Association,”  which  wc  hope  means  something  by  which 
authors  are  to  be  better  paid  pci  sheet,  or  however  this 
may  be,  than  in  any  existing  periodical  work.  If  it  doet 
not  mean  this,  it  is  unught  as  regards  authors,  especially 
such  as  those  we  find  here,  who  have  lieen  befote  the 
public  again  and  aguiu,  and  have  been  fairly  appreciated, 
and  well  received. 


Stage  Epkect;  or  the  Principles  which  Co.vn*np 
Dramatic  Success  in  the  Theatre.  By  Edwatd  May- 
hew.  We  have  been  greatly  .pleased  with  the  analytics! 
acuteness,  and  sound  and  subtle  criticism,  displayed  in  this 
hiorhure,  which  should  be  perused  by  all  those  *ho 
aspire  to  write  for  the  stage.  The  author  regard!  the 
patent  monopolies  of  the  Theatre  as  the  main  obstruction 
to  the  advance  of  the  drama.  The  great  expense 
ing  theatrical  entertainments,  where  so  much  i*  sacrificed 
to  mere  spectacle  and  effect,  is  another.  Theatrical 
entertaimmnts,  at  the  patent  houses,  are  uo  louger  con- 
sidered among  the  frequent  enjoyments  of  families  ol  the 
middle  ratik,  hut  as  iuxuiita  to  be  tasted  oalyonceor 
twice  in  a season,  or  in  a lifetime. 

The  Corn- Law  Repealers’  Hand-Book.  By  Tho- 
mas B.tllaniytie.  We  may  Uescribe  this  as  a summ*|7 
of  the  (acts  and  doctrines  so  long  and  frequently  ex- 
pounded in  our  Political  Registers.  The  pries  it  t** 
mentioned,  but  wc  hope  it  is  uot  above  twopence,  or  three- 
pence at  u.osL 

The  Temperance  Emigrants}  a Drama 
John  Duulop,  Esq, 
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Dr  Croly’s  Memoirs  of  the  Political  Life  of 
Edmund  Burke.  2 vols.  This  is  a reprint  of  a series 
of  papers  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
which  were,  it  is  stated,  in  the  preface  to  the  volumes, 
intended  to  oppose  the  incipient  spirit  of  Republicanism 
which  u has  since  broken  out.”  With  an  account  of 
Burke's  career,  the  volumes  contain  the  usual  common* 
places  of  high  Toryism,  and  evince  an  especial  and  nU 
most  rancotous  hatred  of  the  idol  of  the  Whig  party, 
Charles  James  Pox. 


Memoirs  of  an  Old  Pensioner.  By  John  William- 
son, late  of  the  78‘h  Regiment. — This  is  a work  which 
appears  to  hare  been  printed  iu  Canada,  and  tepub- 
lulled  here.  The  veteran  had  gone  to  Canada,  as  a 


commuted  pensioner,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
lie  was  a native  of  Cromarty,  and  volunteered  from 
the  Edinburgh  Militia  into  the  78th  regiment,  with 
which  he  remained  many  years  iu  India,  and  “ saw 
a little  service.”  His  memoirs,  though  an  autobio- 
graphy, have  the  cardinal  defect  of  telling  almost  nothing 
about  himself,  (hough  there  are  a good  many  funny 
stories  about  his  military  companions,  and  a few  snatches 
of  real  life. 


Rienzi. — A substantial  and  neatly  got  up  volume 
leads  the  way  in  a collected  edition  of  the  later  works  of 
Bulwer.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  best  of  the  late 
editions  of  Scott's  Novels,  but  more  tastefully  bound  ; 
and,  from  its  bulk,  too  cheap  a bargain. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Nero  fiddled  when  Rome  was  on  fire.  At  a time 
when  the  country  has  just  escaped  from  a grand  re- 
bellion; when  insurrections  are  almost  nightly  threat- 
ened in  all  parts  of  the  country;  when  piovisions  are 
high,  wages  low  ; thousands  of  unemployed  operatives 
in  starvation  ; trade  and  manufactures  at  a stand  ; the 
Gazette  weekly  filled  with  bankrupts ; when  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  national  revenue  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  war ; and  new  taxes  are  to  be  imposed,  after 
a quarter  of  a century  of  peace;  when  war  is  raging  in 
India  and  China,  and  threatened  by  America,  Russia,  and 
France;  our  navy  in  a stale  of  uilor  weakness,  and  our 
army  fuliy  employed  in  keepiug  down  their  fellow  sub- 
jects— the  two  aristocratic  parties,  who  alternately  misrule 
the  State,  are,  night  alter  night,  exhausting  their  ener- 
gies, and  occupying  the  time  of  Parliament — that  is,  of 
the  People— iu  a dirty,  miserable,  unprincipled  squabble 
for  power  and  place  ; the  means  employed  being  the 
blackening  of  eacii  other's  characters,  and  the  shewing  up 
the  incapacity  of  each  other  to  govern  the  country ; a 
task  iu  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  both  factions  have 
admirably  succeeded. 

At  such  a time,  we  ask,  is  this  the  business  of  the  Le- 
gislature ? Is  there  any  other  proof  required  of  (lie  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a radical  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  ? Who  cares  whether  the  Tories  are  in  office 
or  the  Whigs  are  in  office,  if  they  conduct  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  tyrannical  principle  of  making  the 
poor  more  pubr,  and  the  rich  more  rich  ? A considerable 
part  of  the  Session  lias  already  elapsed,  and  what  measure, 
iu  which  the  People  have  an  interest,  has  inside  any 
progress?  Not  one.  Is  there  really  any  necessity  for 
holding  an  annual  Session  of  such  a Parliament  as  that 
which  we  now  have  ? We  su-pect  noL  It  is  an  annual 
eye-sore  to  the  nation ; a waste  of  their  time,  iu  reading 
the  interminable  harangues,  from  which  no  benefit  accrues 
to  any  one;  but  which  it  is  stili  necessary  to  do,  lest  new 
chains  should  he  forged  for  the  People.  It  is  a great  an- 
noyance to  “ country  gentlemen,”  whom  it  unseasonably 
removes  from  theii  more  congenial,  sportsman-like  habits 
of  hunting  foxes  and  poachers  ; and  a gieat  loss  to  the  men 
engaged  iu  business,  who  have  seats  iu  Parliament  : in 
short,  every  body  suffers  by  the  annual  palaver;  nobody 
gaius.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  some  patriotic  and 
spiiiwd  Member  uill  move  that  the  Mutiny  Bill, and  all 
the  other  Bills  which  are  absurdly  enough  brought  in 
annually,  and  catried  through  hoth  Houses,  without 
anybody,  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment being  aware  of  it,  except  the  clerks  and  otic  or 
two  Members,  be  voted  for  two  years,  and  that  the 
Houses,  at  their  rising,  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  February, 
1842,  so  as  to  give  the  nation  a Jubilee  in  the  year  1841  ; 
for  which,  as  we  hope,  the  birth  ot  an  heir  to  the  Crown, 
in  due  time,  will  furnish  an  additional  reason. 

But  to  the  occurrences  ot  the  month  such  as  they  are:— . 
The  Queen  was  married,  on  the  10th  February,  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Cobourg  and  Saxe  Gotha,  (we  believe  we  are 


right  in  the  name,)  who,  after  all,  ie  not  to  be  a King, 
but  only  a Royal  Highness;  of  which  dignity  we  have 
had  rather  more  than  enough  in  this  country,  during  the 
last  half  century.  There  were,  of  course,  abundance  of 
firing  of  cannon,  and  idleness,  and  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  illuminations,  though  the  Tories  strictly  limited 
themselves,  in  point  of  candles,  to  what  they  conceived 
would  protect  their  windows  ftom  the  anticipated  active 
and  r.ither  exuberant  loyally  of  the  junior  members  of 
ultra  Whiggery. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  quarrel  with  the  Queen’s 
Bench  proceeds  apace.  Both  parties  are  marshalling 
their  forces,  nothing  daunted  ; and  before  all  is  over,  the 
SherifT  and  Stonkdale  may  have  for  their  companions, 
not  only  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  the 
Speaker  and  all  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tories,  wishing  to  get  credit  for  economy,  cut  down 
Prince  Albert’s  income  from  £50,000  to  £30,000,  by 
282  to  158;  while  Mr  Hume's  motion  to  reduce  it  to 
£21,000,  which  was  five  times  more  than  his  Royal 
Highness  asked,  was  supported  by  only  thirty-eight  Mem- 
bers. O rare  economists!  The  £30,000  a-year  will,  of 
course,  be  spent  entirely  iu  charity,  as  the  Prince  can  have 
no  other  use  for  it  ; yet  he  will  not  be  able  to  get 
quit  of  it  even  in  this  way,  if  he  follow  tbc  example  of 
other  Royal  Highnesses— content  himself  with  subscrib- 
ing, and  leave  the  paying  to  his  wife's  subjects.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Commons,  the  Lords  also  suubhed  the 
Queen,  by  deptiving  her  of  the  power  of  giving  prec,  deucy  to 
Prince  Albert  as  she  wished, andas  her  Ministers  proposed. 
The  Tories  may,  therefore,  now  give  up  all  hope  of  office 
during  this  reign  ; and  we  strongly  advise  them  to  join  us 
Radicals  without  delay.  Ti.ey  have  already  adopted 
some  of  our  opinions,  and  they  will  adopt  some  more 
by  another  year  or  two’s  exclusion  from  office.  The 
grand  subject  in  the  Lords  has  keen  Socialism,  (of 
the  doctrines  of  which,  their  Lordships  either  are  or  pre- 
tend to  be  totally  ignorant,)  and  the  presenting  of  Mr 
Owen  to  the  Queen.  Lord  Melbourne  cried  pcccavi ; 
omitting  the  obvious  defence,  that  her  Majesty  might 
have  as  much  curiosity  to  see,  and  was  as  well  en- 
titled to  see,  the  wild  beasts  that  travel  the  coun- 
try, “Ursa  Major”  included,  as  any  other  of  her  subjects; 
and  that,  at  the  presentation,  the  Bear  had  not  only  a 
monkey  jacket”  on — as  appears  from  an  addiess,  under 
his  own  paw,  in  The  Aforuing  Chronicle — hut  was  also 
muzzled,  and  had  n strong  iron  chain  round  his  neck, 
held  by  a company  of  the  Life  Guards.  It  was  also  too 
bad  iu  the  Premier  not  to  inform  (he  Bishops,  that  had 
it  not  been  tor  the  great  honour  conferred  on  Mr  Owen 
by  the  presentation,  the  late  uuspicious  event — the  Queen's 
marihtge — never  would  have  taken  place.  It  was  the 
develupeuient  of  Mr  Owen’s  views  on  the  subject  that  in- 
duced her  Majesty  to  put  her  neck  into  the  matrimonial 
noose;  finding  that  there  was  a possibility,  before  the  end 
of  her  reign,  that  its  grasp  might  be  somewhat  slackened 
by  tin  alteration  of  the  abominable  and  antiquated  ltsws 
now  In  force  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  divorce; 
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for  obtaining  which,  to  incompatibility  of  temper,  or 
« la  consentement  mutual  et  prrseverant  det  epnu.t," 
• sufficient  ground  for  divorce  by  the  law  of  France  and 
of  moat  other  civilircd  countries,  must  be  conjoined,  at  least 
one  crime,  adultery,  to  which  in  practice,  in  Scotland,  is 
almost  uniformly  and  necessarily  added  peijury.  O 
envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  wonder  of  the  world  ! 
The  social  quarrel  is  however  settled ; the  Queen  bat  con- 
fessed herself  a naughty  girl,  and  is  never  again  to  look 
st  a wild  beast  without  the  permission  of  the  Dench  of 
Bishops  and  the  Tame  Elephant  1 

The  Was  wi»H  China  has  begun,  and  already  seve- 
ral hundred  Chinese  have  been  muidered  by  our  cruisers, 
because  the  government  of  China  will  not  allow  ns  to 
poison  its  subjects  ; in  which  poisoning,  it  appears,  we 
have  obtained  a vested  right.  An  expedition  is  fitting 
out  at  Plymouth  to  “destroy  Canton  if  necessary  and 
Pekin  also,  it  appears,  If  the  F.mperor  “does  not  do  us 
justice-”  Was  theie  ever  such  ar.  atrocious  proceeding'" 
It  is  enough  to  raise  up  all  Asia  to  da  justice"  on  the 
English  for  their  centuries  of  crime,  misrule,  and  oppres- 
sion In  the  East. 

CtiuttT  or  Session The  Member  for  Greenock, 

yphose  perseverance  is  indcfatigahle,  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded In  the  atiempt  he  has  so  often  before  un.-uccesslully 

tirade that  of  having  a committee  appointed  to  inquire 

itito  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  full  number  of  the 
jittlges  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  expose  made  hy 
what  has  been  called  the  Corrhouse  correspondence* — in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  of  the  present 
judges  as  were  concerned  in  it,  the  ex-judge  who, 
Without  the  excuse  of  poverty  even,  violated  the  sacred- 
ness of  pi i vale  and  confidential  correspondence,  or  the 
xhinisteria)  functionaries,  make  the  most  equivocal  figuie 
-i_waS,  no  doubt,  what  induced  the  Govermurtit  to  accede, 
at  this  time,  to  Mr  Wallace’s  motion.  The  Tories,  of 
ebufse,  with  their  ostial  tactics,  opposed  the  inquiry,  but 
Were  defeated  by  120  to  111.  Their  xeal  for  economy, 
which  appeared  so  conspicuously,  as  well  as  unexpectedly, 
Jh  the  case  of  Prince  Albert’s  allowance,  has  not  been  of 
any  great  durafion,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  Scotch  judges. 
The  Tories,  of  course,  saw  no  reason  for  voting  differ- 
ently from  what  they  did  on  former  occasions,  as  if  the 
incontroverted  and  incontrovertible  facts  stated  by  the 
ilember  fbr  Greenock — that,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
the  business  of  (he  Court  had  fallen  off  one-fourth  ; while, 
last  year,  the  salaries  of  most  of  ‘he  judges  wore  incieased 

one-third were  hot  of  themselves  sufficient  grounds  for 

the  investigation.  But,  although  Mr  Wallace  has  got 
his  committee,  we  do  not  know  where  he  is  to  find  his 
Witnesses.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, hdviny  no  intercut  in  the  tnatler , has  unanimously 
resolved  that  no  farther  reduction  of  the  judges  ought  to 
be  made ; and  the  writers  to  the  Signet,  following,  as 
usual,  In  their  Wakt,  have  come  to  similar  resolutions. 
Whig  and  Tory  lawyers  agree  that  a diminution  of  the 
judges  is  most  inexpedient : so  would  they  have  resolved 
if  the  number  had  been  thirty  instead  of  thirteen.  Little 
assistance  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
members  of  the  Court;  and,  as  to  country  practitioners 
and  unprofessional  men,  it  is  a subject  on  which  their 
erldeiice  can  be  of  little  weight.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
with  the  gloomy  prospects  which  the  law  profession  has 
belore  it — for  not  only  has  the  business  of  the  Courts 
greatly  fallen  off,  but  also  the  still  mote  lucrative  bianch 
ot  the  profession  called  conveyancing — the  number,  of 
late  years,  entering  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  annually, 
continues  pretty  uniform.  In  1794,  " hen  the  business 
of  the  Court  was  one-third  greater  than  at  present,  the 
number  of  advocates  was  236 ; and  now  there  are  upwards 

of  450.  

ENGLAND. 

The  CoHn-Law  AcJitATioN.—  Another  bad  harvest  will 
seal  the  late  oi  the  h. famous  Starvation  Laws.  Contrary 
tb  What  was  imagined,  frotn  the  interruptions  which  were 

* It  i*  an  ill  wind  blowe  nolKxly  good.  Tlio  “ Core- 
house Correspondence”  shews  that  Lord  John  Russell 
lately  thought  there  were  too  many  judges,  though,  like 
a prudent  Minister,  he  gave  way  on  the  point. 
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given  by  a certain  class  of  demagogues  at  Ahti-Corn-Liw 
meeting*,  the  great  body  of  the  working  clauses  have  joined 
the  middle  class  in  this  great  movement,  on  which  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  depends.  When  the  petition 
from  Edinburgh  was  got  up,  10,000  signatures  would 
have  been  consideied  a triumph  ; but  close  upon  24.000 
were  actually  obtained,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  fictitious  signatures,  and  persons  under 
age  from  adhibiting  their  subscription.  In  all  the  large 
towns,  signatures  have  hern  obtained  in  tens  of  thousand!. 
Why  are  not  petitions  for  the  maintenance  of  starvation 
got  up . 9 We  desire  it  above  all  things,  that  we  may 
know  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Dinners,  soitfer, 
breakfasts,  and  meetings  of  all  kinds,  have  been  held,  to 
agitate  the  repeal.  The  princely  merchants  and  bank- 
ers of  London  have,  at  length,  taken  the  field,  and  they 
are  of  themselvca  a host.  Even  the  Tories  are  beginning 
to  talk  of  a revision  of  the  iniquitous  provision  laws; 
but  no  revision  should  be  permitted,  and  nothing  but  an 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  whole  prohibitions  snd 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  of  all  sorti — not 
only  grain,  but  animal  food  of  every  kind — for  a mo- 
ment listened  to.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  attempting  a 
comptomise.  “Total  and  immediate  repeal,  or  the  law 
as  It  is,"  should  be  the  cry.  Too  great  exertions  bare 
been  made,  too  much  money  spent,  too  great  advantages 
have  already  been  gained,  to  talk  of  half  measures.  The 
time  is  propitious.  Grain  is  dear,  work  scarce,  wsgeslow; 
and  the  Aristocracy  of  England  are  seriousy  slumed 
at  the  doctrines  which  are  widely  spreading,  by  meaniof 
handbills  and  otherwise,  relative  to  the  rights  to  property 
iu  land.  The  project  now  is  not*  as  heretofore,  therfirid- 
itip  of  the  land,  but  the  confiscation  of  the  Whole  land  rent- 
al for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  national  burdens,  Rating 
the  labour  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  only  fbr  the  balance 
of  the  taxes  which  may  remain  after  the  land  rents!  it 
exhausted.  As  is  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Farr, 
“ late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  in  a pamphlet  tin 
the  Corn  Laws,  lately  published — “ The  wages  of  tit 
labourer  should  be  considered  comme  le  tresor  dt  Dies, 
and  held  sacred."  The  landed  interest  may  thank  their 
infatuated  support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  their  supercili- 
ous rejection  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  for  an  inquiry 
into  them,  for  the  broaching  of  the  bold  doctrines  no* 
prevailing  as  to  private  property  in  land.  The  people 
hare  been  made  to  feel  such  property  to  be  a nuisance  j 
and  we  will  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the  starvation  U»s 
are  much  longer  maintained  in  their  present  stringency, 
the  question  of  confiscating  the  land  rental,  or,  at  least,  of 
imposing  a heavy  land  tax,  will  be  agitated  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  another,  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a very  large  psH  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  directly  from  the  land.  In  Prtmi*. 
“ One-third  of  the  entire  eevenue  of  the  kingdom,  snJ 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  charges  of  thenatiorul 
debt,  is  levied  by  direct  taxation  on  the  rich,  before  indi- 
rect taxation  attacks  the  earnings  of  the  industrins 
clttssrs."—FaTr.  In  France,  the  tax  on  landed  property 
amounts  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty. three  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  rent ; iu  Naples,  to  twenty  per  cent, ; in  Tuscany, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  thtougb- 
out  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  land  it  the  great  object  of 
taxation.  •*  We  learn,  in  Blackstone,  that,  from  lt#o  to 
1770,  the  average  sum  of  3s.  3d.  in  the  pound  wei  p*ii 
on  the  value  of  land.  Supposing  it  to  be  only  3».  in  *h* 
pound,  the  proprietor  of  a landed  estate,  who,  according  to 
our  present  system,  pays  ho  property  tax,  had  he  exir'cd 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  1 1 1.,  would  haw 
l*id  £15  in  every  £100  ; and  a tax  t\f  that  kind,  fairlf 
levied  on  all  property , Would  now  produce  a revenue  V 
thirty  millions."  At  piesent  it  produces  only  thrive  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  or  about  one  penny  per  pound  on 
the  property  liable  to  taxation.  But  we  refer  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject  to  Mr  Farr’s  pamphlet.  P1*1, 
lished  by  Ridgw-ay.  It  is  almost  certain  that  hew  turt 
must  be  imposed  this  session  of  Parliament.  Let  the 
poor  be  on  their  guard  ; it  will  be  attempted  to  pUtf 
those  taxes  on  their  shoulders.  Already  It  is  whispered 
that  the  duties  on  beer,  leather,  soap,  canolas,  Salt,  or  on 
some  of  thftss  articles,  ate  to  be  reimpused,  and  the  Usd 
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kept  free  ae  hitherto  from  taxation.  We  say,  then, 
Agitate  ! Agitate  ! Agitate  for  an  addition  ai. 
Land  Tax  ! and  appeal  lo  the  icitdom  of  pur  ancestors, 
wlin,  as  ali  other  nation*  now  do,  raised  their  national 
revenue  from  the  land.  Of  all  taxes,  the  land  tax  is  the 
easiest  collected ; the  machinery  is  already,  and  has  been 
for  centuries,  in  full  operation  ; and  it  it  at  easy  to  levy 
ten  pounds  at  one  penny  per  rppt.  on  the  land  rental. 
No  loss  is  ever  sustained  on  it;  no  irrecoverable  arrears : 
if  the  owner  will  not  pay,  the  rents  can  be  attached,  and, 
if  they  are  insufficient,  the  land  ittelf  can  be  told.  Tax- 
ing the  land  is  taxing  nobody,  for  the  laud  was  nut 
made  by^tnan ; and,  strictly  sneaking,  every  one  man  in 
the  country  has,  or  at  least  liis  ancestors  had,  as  guod  a 
right  to  it  as  every  other  man ; and,  indeed,  the  value  of 
land  doe*  not  depend  upon  the  earth  and  stones,  but  on 
the  people  who  inhabit  thecouutry : without  population, 
land  is  worthless. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  Watf.h.— Many  complaints  have,  of  late 
yeais,  been  made  of  the  water  with  which  Edinburgh  is 
supplied.  The  quantity  is,  ip  many  cases,  deficient, 
and  the  quality  is  very  generally  bad.  In  torn*  parts 
ot  the  town  it  is  never  puret  in  all  it  is  discoloured 
after  rain ; and  numerous  families  are  forced  to  filter 
all  the  water  they  use.  The  foulness  of  the  water 
alter  rain  shews  decisively  that  the  water  with  which 
Edinburgh  is  supplied  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  sur- 
face  water,  and  not  the  water  of  any  deep-seated  spring. 
This,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who  exa- 
mine* the  works  in  the  Pcntluud  Hills;  for  it  is  only  the 
surplus  water  ofGlencorse  Burn  that  is  allowed  to  run 
into  the  reservoir  lor  supplying  the  mills,  a large  portion 
of  the  water  being  conduced  by  an  open  cut  to  the  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  the  city.  The  Company  have  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  sending  any  surface  water  into  Edin- 
burgh ; for  they  are  proprietors  of  various  springs,  and 
particularly  the  Black  Spring,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Pentium!*,  which  they  allow  to  run  to  waste.  They  ac- 
quired the  Black  and  .other  springs  fiom  a water  com- 
pany which  was  projected  in  1824,  and  their  object  was 
to  secure  a monopoly  of  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
Though  their  stock  is  selling  at  fifty  per  cent,  above  par, 
they  attempted,  a year  or  two  ago,  to  procure  an  act  of 
Pai  Lament  to  increase  their  rate*.  In  forcing  the  inha- 
bitant* to  resort  to  measures  to  defeat  this  attempt,  they 
occasioned  much  expense  to  them ; nnd  the  company  be- 
iug  ultimately  unsuccessful,  they  have,  under  a strained 
construction  of  one  of  their  acts  of  Pailiutromt,  had  re- 
course to  levying  their  rate  of  five  per  cent,  ot)  nine-tenths 
instead  of  tour-tin  Its  of  tire  rental,  as  they  were  formerly  it) 
use  to  do.  Tne  revenue  they  thus  raise  must  he  very  great, 
and  probably  exceed*  <£20.000  a- tear;  for  the  police  rental 
of  houses  and  shop*  within  the  police  bounds  in  Edinburgh 
exceeds  £400,000  ; and  l.rith,  and  the  places  beyond  the 
police  bounds,  which  pay  water-duty,  will  more  than 
compensate  any  deduction  from  the  rental  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  smaller  rate  ou  shops,  and  the  abatemeut  of 
a tenth  on  the  rental.  But  it  is  not  merely  of  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  the  defective  supply,  and  the  exor- 
bitance of  the  charge  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental,  that 
complaints  ire  made.  By  an  act  passed  some  years  after 
the  original  act, — and  which,  being  advertised  as  an  act  to 
enable  the  Water  Compauy  of  Edinburgh  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  money,  entirely  escaped  public  notice — the  most 
inquisitorial  and  tyrannical  powers  are  conferred  on  the 
company,  in  regard  to  domiciliary  visits  to  private 
dweilinghouses,  the  cutting  off  of  the  pipes,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  poor.  By  this  act,  the  company  is  not 
obliged  to  give  water  for  less  than  four  shillings  per  an- 
num; so  that  numerous  instances  occur  of  persons  paying, 
not  five,  but  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  rental  for 
Water.  In  cutting  off  water  pipes,  they  do  not  think 
proper  to  give  any  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fiat,  Who 
must  repair  them,  but  merely  tu  the  tenant;  so  that  ths 
pipes  are  often  cut  uif  without  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
being  av-aie  that  his  tenant  is  in  arrears  of  his  water 
duty,  and  eight  or  ten  families  are  often  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  fife,  merely  that 


the  Water  Company,  whose  rates,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  payable  in  advance,  may  have  a remedy  beyond  thd 
common  law,  and  over  and  above  those  which  any  other 
company  or  any  individual  possessrs.  to  recover  a paltry 
debt  of  a few  shillings.  Bo  tyrannically,  indeed,  have 
they  gone  to  woik  in  the  case  of  small  tenants,  by  ciftting 
off  the  pipes,  that  they  have  compelled  the  landlords,  in 
numerous  instances,  to  pay  the  duty  : and  (hap  have  to  re- 
cover it  as  they  best  can.  The  company  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  serving  threatening  notices  on  the  landlords  of 
such  properties,  as  if  they  were  personally  liable  for  the 
water-duty ; and  many  who  do  not  know  the  powers  of 
the  company,  have  yielded  to  their  threats.  To  sbsw  hour 
much  they  are  inclined  to  bully  the  Public,  we  may  no- 
tice their  attempt  to  drag  a gentleman,  who  had  a dis- 
pute with  them,  through  the  Court  of  Session,  in  defunct 
of  the  provision  iu  their  last  act,  3d  Gul.  IV.  c.  33.  § 11. 
But  great  and  despotic  as  are  the  powers  this  water  com- 
pany has  obtained,  they  are  still  more  rigorously  enforced ; 
and  the  officets  they  employ  think  it  quite  unbecoming 
so  magnificent  a concern  to  accompany  the  fartiler  in  rt 
with  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

pur  all  these  reasons,  a very  general  desire  has  sprung 
qp  for  the  establishment  of  a new  water  company, 
which  will  he  content  with  moderate  profits,  or  which 
will,  at  all  events,  use  the  Public  with  common  civility 
and  discretion.  The  great  obstacle  that  has  hitherto 
been  felt  is  the  monopoly  the  prescut  company  has  ac- 
quired of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood ; which  springs, 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  will  neither  use  them* 

\ - selves,  nor  permit  others  to  use.  But  though  they  allow 
the  springs  to  run  to  waste,  they  give  the  inhabitant! 
surface  water  chiefly.  Now,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining  such  water  in  many  places  iu  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  in  forming  a system  of  filtration,  which  will 
render  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  who  wishee  to  use 
really  pure  water  to  filter  it  for  hie  own  use.  Neither 
Will  it  he  necessary,  where  there  are  so  many  fit  situations 
for  procuring  water,  that  any  new  company  should  be 
forced  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  owners  of 
springs  or  mills,  nor  to  erect  compensation  ponds,  nor  incur 
any  greater  expense  than  is  necessary  for  bringing  the 
water  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  length  of  the  pipes  which  at  present  supply  Edin- 
burgh witli  watei,  is  eight  and  three  quarter  miles,  and  the 
fountaiu  head  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  Prince's  Street, 
An  enormous  expense  was  occasioned  by  the  compensa- 
tion reservoir.  Now,  we  are  confident  that  a sufficient 
supply  could  be  got  from  damming  up  either  Burdie 
House  Burn,  the  Pow  Burn,  Braid’s  Burn,  not  uinrs 
thau  four  or  five  unles  distant  from  Edinburgh;  and, 
us  there  are  only  one  or  two  trifling  milts  on  each  of 
these  wuters,  no  compensation  reservoir  would  be  requited, 
If  any  objection  occurs  to  this  plan,  there  are  several 
other  expedients — such  as,  making  a great  reservoir  in  the 
Pemland  Hills;  the  bringing  iu  water  from  the  Almond 
or  other  streams  to  the  westward,  for  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Railway  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity ; the  raising  of  water  by  Artesian  wells,  of  which 
a spec. men  may  be  seen  at  Preston,  eight  miles  east, 
ft  lias  lately  been  proposed  to  supply  Loudon  with  water 
by  such  wells;  and  experiments,  on  an  extensive  Scale,  14 
test  ihe  practicability  of  the  scheme,  are  noip  going  on, 
There  are,  besides,  other  means  of  supplying,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a great  part,  of  the  lower  portions  of  th* 
city  with  water  from  the  numerous  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, such  as  those  under  the  Castle  Rock,  in  the 
Link*,  at  Restalrig,  the  Hunter’s  Bog,  and  inhere  04 
Arthur's  Seat,  Duddiugstune  Loch,  Ac  The  great  height 
of  the  fountaiu  head  of  the  present  works  at  Crawley,  in- 
stead of  an  advantage,  is  a positive  loss,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town;  as  it  is  found  almost  impossible, 
from  the  great  presmte  of  the  water,  to  keep  the  pipes  in 
Older*  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  ths  cost  of 
bringing  iu  the  picsetit  supply  of  water,  but  it  seems  to 
nave  been,  fioui  fi>st  to  last,  stvetal  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  oiigiual  estimate  was,  we  believe,  a Rule 
above  £100,000;  but  tne  company  took  power,  by  vh* 
first  act,  to  raise  £.‘135,000,  and  to  borrow  £30,000  ; and, 
by  another  act,  they  obtained.  0 power  to  raise  -£110,000 
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additional.  In  such  affairs  there  is  always  an  infinity  of 
jobbing,  and  the  whole  money  the  company  was  entitled 
to  raise,  would  not  only  be  raised,  but  spent.  We  have 
some  recollection  that  the  company  made  a boast  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  much 
larger  sums  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  Directors.  Ths 
works  for  supplying  Greenock  shew  how  a very  large 
supply  of  water  can  be  hrought  a considerable  distance  at 
a very  small  expense.  The  great  reservoir  there  covers 
294  imperial  acres;  and  there  is  also  a compensation 
reservoir  covering  40  acres  of  ground,  besides  smaller 
basin*.  The  aqueduct  is  six  and  a half  miles  in  length, 
and  the  water  drives  a number  of  mills  in  its  course. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  including  two  expensive  filters, 
cost  only  £52,000.  We  believe  that  the  supply  at 
Greenock  would  be  sufficient  for  Edinburgh.  Supposing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be  brought  into  Ediru 
burgh  for  double  the  above  sum  ; or  £100,000,  and  taking 
the  assessable  rental  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  at  only 
£300,000,  instead  of  the  police  rental  of  £450,000  ; two 
and  R.half  per  cent.,  instead  of  five,  would  yield  a return 
of  seven  and  a. half  per  cent,  to  the  projectors  ; besides  the 
profit  to  be  made  hy  the  water-power  in  driving  ma- 
chinery, a matter  which  of  itself  is  most  important,  and 
will  form  the  subject  of  a subsequent  notice.  But  the 
subject  to  which  we  beg  to  direct  the'  attention  of  our 
readers  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicin’ty  at  pre.sent  is,  that 
the  Wnter  Company  t toes  not  furnish  them  irith  spring , 
hut  with  surface  water ; that  the  Pentland  Hills,  w here 
ample  reset  voirs  for  such  water  could  be  formed  at  little 
expense,  are  within  five  miles ; that  the  aqueducts  from 
there  reservoirs  would  furnish  an  immense  watei  -power; 
that  almost  all  the  cities  in  Emope  have  nothing  but 
filtered  surface  water ; that  the  purest  spring  wnter  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  rain  water  filtered  ; that  the  charge 
of  the  Water  Company  is  much  too  high;  their  officers 
insolent ; and  that  though  they  expanded  an  extravagant 
sum  of  money,  both  in  the  works  connected  with  bringing 
in  the  water,  on  the  compensation  reservoir,  and  in  the 
overpayment  of  their  officials,  their  stock  is  upwards  of 
50  per  cent,  above  the  subscribed  capital  ; and,  above 
all,  that  the  water  is  bud  in  quality,  mid  deficient  in 
quantity.  For  those  who  may  choose  to  look  into  this 
matter,  we  shall  here  note  the  acts  of  Parliament  (local 
and  personal)  which  the  Company  have  obtained — 59 
Geo.  IV., c.  116;  7 Geo.  IV.,  c.  100;  5 and  6 W.  I V.  c.  33. 

Since  the  pieceding  remaiks  wete  in  types,  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, a select  ccmmittee  of  the  Lords  was  appointed, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  to  consider  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  of  England. 
The  facts  and  opinions  which  will  he  collected  by  this 
committee  as  to  supplying  large  cities  with  w ater.  cannot 
fail  to  be  valuable,  nnd  shall  not  be  ovei  looked  by  us. 
But  why  should  we  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  not 
have  a similar  Committee  of  Parliament  ? Had  we  had 
a Scottish  Legislature  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  we  should 
assuredly  not  be  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as  we  are  at 

this  moment.  

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a Convention  has  at  length 
been  concluded  for  lessening  the  lestrictions  on  our  trade 
with  France.  The  duties  on  French  brandy  and  wine, 
amounting,  on  the  former,  to  3*.  9d.,  and,  on  the  latter, 
to  lid.  a bottle,  are  to  be  lowered,  in  return  foi* similar 
concessions  to  some  of  our  manufactures.  Why  we 
should  not,  long  ago,  have  lowered  the  duties  on  French 
imports,  though  the  French  kept  up  prohibitory  duties 
on  British  exports,  is  more  than  we  pretend  to  under- 
stand. Because  the  people  of  France  are  obliged  to  con- 
sume bad  iron,  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  drink  bad 
and  dear  wins  ? The  reciprocity  system  requires,  we 
suspect,  a more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  yet  met 
with.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  maintaining  our  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  revenue 
cruisers,  and  coast  guard,  it  is  certain  that  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  spirits  are  smuggled  into  Britain  from 
France;  for  the  French  Custom-House  returns  shew 


great  excess  of  exports  from  France  to  Britain  over  the 
imports  from  France  into  this  country  which  appear  from 
our  own  returns.  The  absurdly  high  duties  have  kept 
the  quantity  of  French  wines  imported  into  this 
country  almost  uniform  for  half  a century,  notwith- 
standing that  our  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  that 
time,  and  our  wealth,  at  least  if  we  can  estimate  it  by 
our  taxation,  has  increased  three-fold.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  French  wines  has  also  been  nearly  stationary. 
It  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year.  In  1/92,  it 
was  £59.693  ; in  1808,  £126  936  ; in  1831,  £70.933 ; in 
1832,  £55,368.  The  existing  state  of  matters,  there- 
fore, punishes  the  people,  by  depriving  them  of  wine; 
while  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  revenue,  bnt  tends 
grpatly  to  restrict  our  trade  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours. There  can  he  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  in- 
temperance  which  is  so  much  complained  of  arises 
from  the  people  being  compelled  to  resort  to  spirituous 
liquors,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  wine  at  » 
reasonable  price.  Were  the  present  duty  removed,  and 
a moderate  ad  valorem  duty  substituted  in  its  place,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  excellent  French,  German,  and  Italian 
wines  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  la.  a bottle;  and 
inferior  qualities,  but  still  quite  sound,  from  31.  <■>  6d. 
But  the  principle  on  which  all  our  taxation  is  based, 
is  here  pre-eminently  shewn — “ Tax  the  poor,  but  Ut 
the  rich  escape."  The  poor  are  not  represented,  they 
have  no  political  influence,  poverty  is  a crime,  therefore 
— such  is  the  reasoning  of  our  legislators — let  them  be 
fleeced,  lid.  a bottle  is  not,  perhaps,  too  high  a tax 
on  wine  which  cost*  8s.  or  9s.  a bottle,  but  it  is  surely 
exorbitant  on  wine  the  prime  cost  of  which  is  3d.  Yet 
some  of  our  would-be  philosophers,  God  help  them ! call 
the  existing  system  free  trade , and  deduce  all  the  evils 
which  oppress  the  country  from  our  unrestricted  inter* 
course*with  foreign  nations  ! ! ! 

Little  nerd  be  said  in  regard  to  our  manufactures. 
Much  distress  prevails:  thousands  «re  everywheie  out 
of  employment ; and  subscriptions  have,  in  many  placer, 
been  raised  to  protect  the  working  people  from  absolute 
starvation.  Surely  it  is  a subject  deserving  of  inquiry, 
what  are  the  causes  of  these  pet  iodical  periods  ofeh  ration 
and  depression,  not  only  in  manufactures  and  trade,  but 
also  in  agriculture,  which,  of  late,  have  occurred  every  few 
years  ? Are  the  taxes  or  the  starvation  laws  to  he  blamed 
for  ii  ? Either  appear  a sufficient  cause  for  the  depression 
of  trade,  hut  not  for  its  fluctuations.  Is  it  the  state  of  our 
currency — paper  money  and  gold  and  silver  money  mixed 
up  tocetherp  Is  theie  too  much  or  too  little  paper,  and 
ought  not  tl  e quantity  of  paper,  at  least,  to  be  kept  at  an 
invariable  standard,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  prices  steady? 
These  are  questions  it  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  auswer. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  nit  the  efforts  of  the  farmers,  stimu- 
lated as  they  were  by  the  high  price,  a gteat  deal  lees  wheat 
has  been  sown  this  year  thnn  usual.  Thi*  lias  arisen 
from  the  great  falls  of  min  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  which  have  prevented  sowing.  The  low  districts 
of  England  and  Ireland  have  been  flooded  for  weeks  to- 
gether. The  quality  of  the  last  ciop  is  turning  out  bet* 
ter  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated  ; but  the  weight 
is  very  light.  The  young  wheat  is  looking  well,  and  the 
turnips  are  a fair  crop.  On  comparing  the  averag  prif« 
of  corn  for  the  last  mouth,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
pretty  steady,  with  a slight  tendency  to  a fall.  In 
week  ending  February  8,  they  were — wheat,  65s.  /d. ! 
barley,  39s.  2d.  ; oats,  23s.  lid.  The  speculative  demand 
for  grain,  in  the  northern  European  markets,  on  British 
account,  has  become  very  dull.  At  Hamburgh,  430 
quarters  red  Mecklenburgh  wheat  (60  lbs.)  were  sold,  oo 
the  4th  of  February,  for  delivery,  at  49s-  6d.  per  quarter. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  grain  continues  in  demand.  The 
dull  state  of  the  com  markets  probably  arises  from  » 
vague  anticipation  of  some  change  in  the  Corn  Laws.snd 
from  the  pressure  in  the  money  market ; for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  supply  of  grain  in  the  country  u 
quite  inadequate  for  the  consumption  till  next  barrest 
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Ip,  two  short  years  ago,  any  one  had  been 
bold  enough  to  assert  that,  by  anything  short  of 
supernatural  agency,  the  lower  orders  of  Irish 
could  be  induced  suddenly  to  form  habits  of  so- 
briety, he  would  have  been  thought  a visionary 
enthusiast,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  nation : but  had  he  gone 
on  to  predict  that,  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
there  would  be  found,  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  whisky  drink- 
ers, who,  without  other  motive  than  a conviction 
of  the  evils  of  Drunkenness,  would  yet  be  will- 
ing, nay,  eager,  to  perform  a pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Temperance,  and  enrol  themselves  in 
the  ranks  of  a Total-Abstinence  society,  he  would 
at  once  have  been  classed  with  the  eccentric 
gentleman  who  desired  Mrs  Nickleby  to  bottle 
her  tears,  label  them  best  quality,  and  stow  them 
in  fourteen  bin,  with  a bar  of  iron  on  the  top  to 
keep  the  thunder  off.  Yet  this  apparent  impos- 
sibility has  been  accomplished  by  one  man,  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  months  ; a man,  too, 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  who  yet  bids  fair  to  accomplish  a moral  and 
social  revolution  unparalleled  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Our  readers  will  readily  anticipate  that 
we  allude  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Matthew,  R.C.  clergy- 
man of  Cork  ; who,  early  in  1838,  established  a 
Total-Abstinence  society  in  that  city,  which,  on 
the  20th  January,  1840,  numbered  500,000  mem- 
bers. This  rapid  increase  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able in  itself ; but  it  calls  for  our  deepest  atten- 
tion, if  it  can  be  shewn  to  proceed  from  a great 
national  movement ; a voluntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  which  developes  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  features  of  Irish  character. 

That  such  is  the  case,  we  doubt  not  to  be  able 
to  prove.  We  have  paid  strict  attention  to 
the  mode  of  propagation  of  this  Oinophobia, 
and  have  been  lucky  enough  to  witness  its  ear- 
liest symptoms  in  more  than  one  habitual  drunk- 
ard. We  have  watched  its  progress  till  it  reached 
the  crisis  of  “ Going  to  Cork,"  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a great  majority  of  those 
no.  LXXVI,__VOL.  vn. 


who  have  received  the  temperance  pledge  from 
Mr  Matthew,  took  the  step  in  consequence  of 
observing  the  improvement  visible  in  the  health 
and  circumstances  of  friends  and  neighbours  who 
had  joined  the  society ; and  that  in  comparative- 
ly few  instances  was  any  persuasion  attempted 
by  superiors,  either  lay  or  clerical.  To  make 
this  more  clear,  we  will  give  a sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  society,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  most  approved  methods  of 
recruiting  for  societies  have  been  neglected  in 
this  instance  ; that  there  have  been  no  eloquent 
itinerants  holding  periodical  meetings  to  “ agi- 
tate" in  the  cause  of  temperance  ; no  circulation 
of  studied  addresses  to  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  unwary  drunkard:  but  that,  when  once  fairly 
set  on  foot,  the  society  was  left  to  make  its  own 
way,  and  that  its  extraordinary  success  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  rev- 
erend founder  on  all  those  who  went  to  him,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  population,  which 
at  once  prompted  them  to  give  up  their  be- 
setting sin,  when  the  contrast  between  drunken- 
ness and  sobriety  was  placed  fairly  before  their 
eyes. 

Thefirst  attempt  to  establish  a Total- Abstinence 
society  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  was  made  in  Cork, 
by  some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  This 
was  attended  with  little  or  no  success  ; and  they 
solicited  Mr  Matthew  to  commence  one  on  simi- 
lar principles,  rightly  judging  that  twenty  years' 
zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  enviable  reputation 
of  being  the  poor  man’s  friend,  was  the  best  of  quali- 
fications for  an  apostle  of  temperance.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  was  not  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  his  undertaking.  We  have  it  on  his  own 
authority,  that,  at  the  commencement,  he  should 
have  thought  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  500 
members.  A public  meeting,  however,  was  held, 
and,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  the  society 
formed  on  the  widest  possible  basis  ; the  only 
form  requisite  on  admission  being  a repetition  of 
the  following  pledge “ I promise,  so  long  as  I 
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shall  continue  a member  of  the  Tee- Total  Temper- 
ance society,  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors, unless  recommendedfor  medical  purposes, 
and  to  discourage,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  the 
practice  of  intoxication  in  others Mr  Matthew 
adding — f‘  May  God  bless  you,  and  enable  you 
to  keep  your  promise."  At  first,  but  few  con- 
verts were  made,  and  those  chiefly  due  to  Mr 
Matthew’s  influence  with  the  lower  orders,  whose 
confidence  he  had  previously  gained  : but  a great 
improvement  taking  place  in  the  health  of  those 
who  had  discontinued  the  U6«  of  spirits,  it  was 
immediately  supposed  that  some  healing  power 
was  possessed  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  of 
which  the  tee-totaller  received  the  benefit.  This 
gave  a great  impetus  to  the  society ; and  the  halt, 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  crowded  to  Cork  to 
take  the  pledge  and  be  healed.  Mr  Matthew  at 
once  set  his  face  against  this  delusion,  and  the 
society  was  left  to  rest  on  its  own  merits:  but 
there  remains  a strong  impression  that  the 
pledge  administered  by  Mr  Matthew  is  superior 
in  efficacy  to  that  administered  by  others, 
We  have  questioned  many  tee-totallers  on  this 
subject,  and  their  answer  has  uniformly  been — 
**  We  have  seennotorious  drunkardsreclaimedby 
going  to  Cork  ; men  who  had  resisted  the  most 
serious  appeals  from  their  own  clergy,  and  bro- 
ken the  most  solemn  vows,  taken  voluntarily, 
against  drinking;  aud,  therefore,  we  should  prefer 
walking  a hundred  miles  to  take  it  from  him  to 
staying  at  home  and  taking  it  from  any  one  else.” 
We  are  told  that  this  is  rank  superstition,  but 
we  confess  our  inability  to  discover  why  a man 
is  not  equally  free  to  select  a physician  for  bis 
moral  imperfections  as  for  his  bodily  ailments : 
why,  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  the  poor  Irishman 
should  not  sling  his  shoes  across  his  shilelah, 
and  walk  to  Cork,  just  as  reasonably  as  the  rich 
Englishman  should  put  four  horses  to  his  chariot, 
and  drive  to  Leamington  ; or  why  there  should  be 
more  superstition  in  promising  Father  Matthew 
to  abstain  from  whisky  than  in  promising  Dr 
Jephsonto  renounce  aautfo,  salmit,  et  “hoc  genua 
omne."  The  rapid  increase  of  this  society  soon 
began  to  attract  public  attention,  and  several 
applications  were  made  to  Mr  M.  to  visit 
various  towns,  for  the  sake  of  making  converts. 
These  he  uniformly  refused,  alleging  that  all 
who  were  in  earnest  would  come  to  him,  and  that 
the  fatigue  and  privations  incident  to  a long 
journey,  especially  if  made  on  foot,  would  be 
likely  to  impress  the  occasion  of  it  deeply  on 
their  minds.  The  first  exception  to  this  rule 
occurred  when  he  visited  Limerick  to  preach  a 
charity  sermon  ; on  which  occasion  troops  were 
obliged  to  be  called  out,  to  prevent  loss  of  life, 
from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  thousands  who 
crowded  to  take  the  pledge.  Mr  M.  was 
subsequently  requested,  by  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, to  visit  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  as  the 
numbers  of  country  people  who  flocked  into 
Cork  were,  in  many  instances,  overreuched  and 
plundered,  by  designing  individuals,  who  pro- 
fessed to  accommodate  strangers.  It  thus  appears 
that,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  society, 


no  further  measures  were  required,  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Matthew,  than  the  enrolment  of  the 
crowds  who  daily  presented  themselves  for  ad- 
mission. To  make  this  clear,  we  will  allow  the 
tee-totallers  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
premising  that,  in  all  the  cases  we  shall  bring 
forward,  the  witnesses  were  examined  by  our- 
selves ; some  casually,  when  in  our  employ,  as 
guides,  boatmen,  &c. ; others  when  in  their 
shops,  or  engaged  in  their  trade  or  business, 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c. ; and  that  the  drift 
of  our  questions  has  always  been  to  discover 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  taking  the  pledge, 
and  its  effects  upon  their  health  and  circum- 
stances : — 

1.  John  Fleming,  aged  forty,  guide  and  bugle- 
man  at  Killarney,  took  the  pledge,  June,  1839. 
After  receivingmoney,  never  could  rest  till  beb*d 
spent  it ; and,  when  he  could  not  drink  it  all  him- 
self, used  to  treat  others.  Joined  the  tee-totel 
society  in  consequence  of  having  sold  his  bugle 
and  enlisted  when  very  drunk.  Was  imprisoned 
for  taking  money  on  false  pretences,  he  having 
taken  the  money  to  enlist  when  too  old  to  enter 
the  service.  When  released,  was  persuaded  by 
his  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  a whisky  shop,  to 
go  to  Cork.  Walked  there,  and  drank  two  glasse* 
of  whisky  and  two  pints  of  ale  on  the  ; 
walked  back  next  day,  drank  milk,  and  found 
the  road  shorter.  Used,  after  drinking,  to  sleep 
badly,  and  eat  no  breakfast ; now,  sleeps  uni- 
formly well,  and  can  eat  anything.  Has,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  paid  many  pounds  of  debt 
previously  incurred,  besides  living  on  a superior 
diet.  At  first,  the  publicans  offered  to  treat  him 
to  whisky,  punch,  &c. ; now,  no  one  think*  of 
proposing  it  to  him.  Is  much  better  in  health, 
and  never  feels  the  want  of  spirits  either  when 
wet  or  cold. 

2.  John  Collins,  turned  seventy,  boot  and  shoe 
makerat  Killarney.  Went  to  Cork  August 7, 1839. 
From  his  childhood,  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
whenever  he  could  get  the  price  of  a glass  of 
whisky.  Used  to  take  the  money  for  his  children* 
breakfast,  and  buy  whisky,  leaving  them  and 
himself  without  food.  Had  four  sons,  whom  he 
taught  to  drink  as  well  as  himself  ; and,  when 
they  came  home  at  night  drunk,  used  to  fight  hi> 
Bons,  andkick  and  beat  his  wife.  When  in  want  o' 
drink,  has  taken  a boot  that  his  sons  bad  mend- 
ed, and  which  the  owner  was  waiting  for,  ami 
pawned  it  for  the  price  of  a glass.  When  he  had 
nothing  else  to  pledge,  would  take  the  6birt  of 
his  back,  wash,  and  pawn  it.  His  eldest  son  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Cork,  having  been  there 
himself;  but  he  said  it  would  kill  him  in  a * e*k. 
At  last  he  consented ; and  his  son  sewed  up  » 
shilling  in  a corner  of  his  coat  to  pay  for  hi* 
medal;  but,  when  he  had  spent  all  he  had,  he  cu. 
off  the  corner  of  his  pocket  with  the  shilling. 
Met,  in  Cork, several  Killarney  people,  wbokne* 
him,  and  gave  him  a trifle  ; but  he  always 

it,  and  got  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  find  the 
way  to  Father  Matthew.  At  last,  after  eight1- 
nine  days  in  Cork,  a friend  took  him  there.  The 
next  day  he  tried  to  walk  from  Cork,  (fifty-eight 
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miles,)  taking  nothing  but  a little  sour  milk,  (as 
he  never  had  any  appetite  unless  he  drank  whis- 
ky ;)  thought  he  should  have  died,  but  felt  quite 
eontent,  though  sure  that  a glass  of  whisky 
would  cure  him.  Felt  faint  and  weak  for  three 
weeks  ; since  that,  has  never  found  the  want  of 
drink ; is  better  in  health,  lives  well,  and  on  the 
best  terms  with  his  family.  Used  to  have  pota- 
toes, perhaps  dry  bread,  very  often  nothing ; 
now,  has  meat  once  a-day,  and  tea  or  coffee  for 
breakfast ; the  same  again  before  going  to  bed. 

8.  Francis  Donoghue,  aged  forty -one,  druggist, 
Killarney,  a freeholder  for  the  county  of  Kerry, 
took  pledge,  July  8,  1839.  Drank  hard;  wascom- 
mitted  to  Bridewell  for  a street  row  twice.  The 
second  time,  was  supplied  with  liquor  by  his 
friends;  got  drunk,  and  set  the  Bridewell  on 
, Are  ; drank  himself  mad,  and  was  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  for  some  time,  but  recovered,  and  drank 
again.  When  a patient  came  to  him  to  have  a 
tooth  drawn,  or  to  be  bled,  he  would  offer  them  a 
glass  of  whisky,  as  he  always  had  a large  bottle 
before  him.  Drank  himself  into  difficulties,  and 
pawned  everything  he  had.  In  the  first  week  of 
abstinence,  felt  the  want  of  a glass  ; after  that, 
has  never  missed  it.  His  circumstances  are  im- 
proving, and  his  family  bless  the  day  on  which 
he  went  to  Cork.  Is  apothecary  to  the  Killar- 
ney society ; nearly  600.  Only  four  have  been  ill, 
for  six  months  ; none  of  them  have  suffered  from 
leaving  off  spirits. 

4.  Denis  MacCarthy,  aged  fifty-seven,  boatman 
at  Killarney,  took  the  pledge,  2d  September,  1839. 
Began  to  drink  as  a waiter.  Used  sometimes  to 
drink  as  much  as  a quart  of  whisky  in  the  morn- 
ing. Put  money  in  his  shoes  at  night,  when  go- 
ing to  bed,  lest  his  wife  should  find  it.  Lost  his 
appetite  latterly,  so  that,  perhaps,  he  would  not 
eat  more  than  once  in  forty-eight  hours ; but 
lived  on  whisky.  His  face  became  as  red  as  a 
rose,  and  he  found  that  two  glasses  in  a morning 
would  make  him  stupid  and  drunk.  This  told 
him  his  constitution  was  going  ; and  he  went  to 
Cork,  with  six  others  of  the  greatest  drinkers  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Could  now  eat,  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  anything  set  before  him.  Is  con- 
vinced he  was  as  great  a drinker  as  any  man  in  the 
country,  but  has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  since 
be  spoke  the  words. 

6.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  aged  thirty,  carpenter 
<tt  Killarney,  took  the  pledge,  11th  July,  1839. 
Began  to  drink  at  nine  years  old;  stole  a note  from 
bis  mother,  to  spend  in  drink,  when  not  more 
than  ten.  Drank  so  hard,  that  he  frequently 
couldn’t  taste  food  for  six  days  in  the  week. 
When  he  first  heard  of  the  tee-totallers,  he  was 
very  glad  ; but  thought  it  could  not  apply  to 
confirmed  drunkards  like  himself.  Used  to  be 
mad  when  drunk  ; knocking  down  everybody  he 
met  in  the  street ; sometimes  tried  to  kill  him. 
self.  Taken  up  by  the  police  for  a drunken 
row,  and,  whilst  on  his  way  to  prison,  kicked  a 
man  who  passed ; broke  the  watch  in  his  fob ; 
then  caught  up  live  ashes  in  the  Bridewell,  with 
his  naked  hands,  and  threw  them  into  the  bed, 
and  nearly  suffocated  himself.  When  he  saw 
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that  old  drunkards  had  been  to  Cork,  and  were 
reclaimed,  he  set  off,  spent  fifteen  shillings  all 
but  fourpence  on  the  road,  chiefly  in  drink,  and 
went  to  Father  Matthew  more  than  half  drunk  ; 
Mr  M.  recommended  him  to  wait  till  next 
day,  but  he  refused,  and  declares  that,  from  thut 
moment,  he  never  has  felt  the  slightest  wish  to 
drink.  Has  recovered  his  appetite,  and  is  in  con- 
stant work,  at  high  wages. 

6.  John  Brien,  age  thirty-nine,  bellhanger  at 
Killarney,  took  the  pledge,  8th  June,  1839.  Before 
betook  the  pledge,  was  drunk,  more  or  less,  every 
day.  Wonders,  now,  how  he  could  have  got 
through  his  business ; lost  many  of  his  employers, 
and  got  involved,  so  that  no  one  would  credit 
him  ; generally  had  some  of  his  clothes  in  pawn. 
Thinks  no  one  drank  from  such  pure  love  of 
whisky  as  himself.  Lost  Lord  Kenmare’s  em- 
ployment, and  then  determined  to  go  to  Cork. 
When  his  neighbours  heard  of  his  going,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  said — “ If  Brien  gives  up 
drinking,  we'll  think  something  of  Father  Mat- 
thew’s new  system.  He’ll  never  get  back  from 
Cork  without  getting  drunk."  When  he  came 
back  sober,  they  said — “ He  can’t  hold  out  a 
fortnight."  At  the  end  of  a fortnight,  they  gave 
him  six  weeks  ; and,  seeing  him  still  sober,  they 
went  themselves. 

7.  John  Leonard, age  fifty-four,tannerat  Lim- 
erick, took  the  pledge,  August,  1&39.  Health  was 
impaired  by  drinking  ; wages  spent  in  whisky. 
He  and  his  wife  both  drank ; and,  though  his  wages 
were  good,  he  had  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  not 
even  a pot  that  he  could  boil  a dozen  potatoes 
in.  Had  broken  vows  taken  voluntarily.  Went 
toCork  with  bis  wife  ;hae  since  improved  greatly,  in 
health,  circumstances,  and  diet.  Does  not  asso- 
ciate, more  than  necessary,  with  former  compan- 
ions, and  is  never  pressed  by  them  to  resume  his 
former  habits. — N.B.  This  man  and  his  wife  are 
now  uncommonly  well  dressed,  and  their  house 
very  comfortable,  with  all  necessary  articles  of 
furniture. 

8.  James  Wood,  age  forty-five,  farmer,  took 
pledge,  15th  July,  1839.  Farmed  forty-eight  acres, 
(seventy-eight  English  acres,)  for  which  his 
rent  was  only  £29.  If  he  had  been  steady,  ought 
to  have  saved  £600  before  the  life  dropped  ; but 
he  spent  all  on  whisky,  and  would  have  spent  as 
much  more  if  he  had  had  it,  and  could  not  renew 
his  lease  ; never  had  a coat  to  his  back.  At  last, 
a friend  of  his,  a farmer,  of  the  name  of  Mackay, 
went  to  Cork.  He  (Wood)  thought  him  too  great 
a drunkard  to  be  reclaimed,  and  waited  three 
months  ; when,  finding  that  he  still  remained  so- 
ber, he  followed  bis  example.  Is  now  a broker, 
and,  though  his  employment  is  rather  precarious, 
is  far  more  comfortable  in  his  circumstances 
than  when  he  had  this  very  cheap  farm. — N.B. 
Very  well  dressed. 

9.  Michael  Downes,  age  sixty,  horse-breaker  and 
racing-jockey,  Limerick,  took  pledge,  November, 
1839.  Went  to  Father  Matthew  because  he 
couldn’t  prevent  himself  from  drinking.  Has 
earned,  as  a jockey,  twenty  guineas  in  three  days, 
and  drank  it  all,  and  would  fast  four  days  in 
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the  week,  because  he  had  spent  his  money.  Had 
pains  and  aches,  and  always  felt  uneasy  till  he 
could  get  to  the  whisky.  Is  now  perfectly 
comfortable  without  it ; and,  after  he  had  been 
at  Cork,  had  no  more  idea  of  taking  whisky 
than  vitriol. 

10.  John  Hogan,  age  sixty-seven,  cooper,  Lim- 
erick, took  pledge  November,  1839.  Had  drank 
hard  for  many  years  : for  twenty  years  had  never 
breakfasted ; had  no  shoes;  and  not  even  a bundle 
of  straw  for  his  children.  Eleven  years  ago, 
joined  a temperance  society,  and  kept  to  it  for 
eight  years.  When  the  cholera  came,  he  was  very 
ill  of  it,  and,  on  recovering,  was  recommended 
wine  negus,  which  he  thought  so  nasty,  that  he 
put  whisky  into  it  to  qualify ; and,  from  this 
time,  for  a year,  drank  as  hard  as  ever.  He  then, 
1837,  took  a vow  against  drinking,  which  he  has 
strictly  kept ; but,  nevertheless,  took  the  pledge 
from  Father  Matthew,  and  joined  the  present 
society. — N.B.  Very  well  dressed. 

11.  Stephen  Lyddy,  age  sixty-eight,  navyrpen- 
sioner,  and  labourer,  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
July,  1839.  Drank  hard.  Thought  no  more  of 
three  half  pints  of  whisky  than  of  a drink  of  new 
milk.  Went  to  Cork  because  he  had  friends 
who  had  left  off  drinking  in  consequene  of  going 
there.  Has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  from  the 
day  he  left  it  off ; never  thinks  of  it ; and  is  much 
better  in  health.  Does  not  associate  much  with 
his  former  companions  in  excess. 

12.  John  Normile,  age  forty-six,  navy-pen- 
sioner, Limerick,  took  the  pledge,  July,  1839. 
Had  frequently  made  vows  against  drinking,  and 
always  broken  them.  Had  not  a coat,  and  scarcely 
n shirt,  to  his  back.  Is  now  well-dressed.  When 
invited  by  former  pot  companions  to  join  them, 
gives  them  a sly  look,  and  tells  them  to  be  off. 

13.  James  Colman.age  forty-eight,  (N.B.  looks 
Bixty,)  cloth-dresser,  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
September,  1839.  Made  an  old  man  of  himself  by 
drinking.  Injured  his  health  so,  that  he  could 
eat  no  breakfast  through  the  week,  except 
whisky.  Took  an  oath  against  drinking,  broke 
it,  and  then  ran  away  to  Cork.  On  his  return, 
had  no  idea  of  taking  whisky,  and  felt  no  want 
of  it,  though  he  took  plenty  going.  Has  meat, 
now,  every  day  in  the  week.  Three  or  four  of 
the  family  have  tea  every  morning  for  breakfast. 

1 4.  William  O’Brien,  age  fifty-one, sawyer,  Lim- 
erick, took  the  pledge,  July,  1839.  Had  scarcely 
even  a coat  to  put  on  ; the  best  he  had  was  al- 
ways at  the  pawnbroker's  shop  on  the  Monday 
morning.  Has  taken  nothing  stronger  than  new 
milk  since  he  came  from  Cork,  and  feels  himself 
twenty-five  instead  of  fifty-one. 

15.  Pat.  Macnnmara,  age  sixty-four,  fisherman, 
took  pledge,  July,  1839.  Drank  hard  for  forty 
years.  Kept  his  family  cold,  hungry,  and  naked. 
Went  to  Cork  for  the  preservation  of  his  soul, 
his  health,  and  his  children.  He  and  all  his 
brother  fishermen,  who  have  taken  the  pledge, 
find  that  they  can  bear  wet  and  cold  better  with- 
out spirits  than  with.  Whisky  gave  him  false 
spirits  ; and,  when  that  was  over,  was  worse  than 
if  he  had  taken  nothing. 


A perusal  of  these  facts  will  at  once  suggest 
the  question — “ Will  it  last?”  If  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  were  to  be  taken  on  the  question, 
it  would  probably  be  decided  that  the  present 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  is  a mere 
temporary  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  which, 
like  a paroxysm  of  hysteria,  in  the  animal  frame, 
will  soon  exhaust  itself  by  its  own  violence. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a decision,  our  own  opinion 
would  remain  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  per- 
manency. That  there  will  be  individuals  who 
will  relapse  into  habits  which,  by  long  indul- 
gence, have  become  a second  nature,  is  what 
must  be  expected  : but,  that  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  take  the  pledge  will  persevere  in  a 
course  of  which  they  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fit, both  in  their  health  and  circumstances,  is, 
we  think,  highly  probable,  and  will  appear  so  on 
an  examination  of  the  motives  operating  on  those 
who  have  abjured  the  use  of  spirits.  We  will 
first  consider  the  motives,  from  within,  which 
stimulate  the  drunkard  to  return  to  his  drun- 
kenness. The  chief  of  these  are  the  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  hard  labour ; a desire 
to  escape  for  a time  from  care  and  sorrow,  natu- 
ral to  those  who  live  in  destitution  and  misery ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  physical  want  of  an 
accustomed  stimulus,  producing  faintness  and 
depression  of  spirits,  with  an  eager  longing  for 
the  seductive  poison,  whose  deadly  effects  its 
victims  deplore  but  cannot  resist.  These  are 
powerful  motives,  and  bind  the  drunkard  as  with 
chains  of  iron ; but  let  him  once  take  the  pledge, 
and  they  daily  and  hourly  lose  their  force.  The 
hard-working  man  is  taught  to  quench  his  thirst 
with  harmlessdrinks,  and  recruit  his  strength  with 
an  improved  diet;  the  miserable  wretch,  whoflew 
to  his  bottle  as  his  only  solace,  now  finds  his  small 
pittance  increased  by  the  saving  of  bis  drink- 
money,  and  has  to  erase,  from  his  list  of  woes, 
the  emaciating  disease,  too  surely  produced  by 
making  whisky  the  substitute  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Lastly,  the  habitual  drunkard,  whose  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  by  long-continued  excess 
has  the  great  shock  to  encounter  at  the  outset. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  his  abstinence  will  test 
severely  his  faith  in  his  new  creed  ; but,  grant- 
ing that  he  has  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  re- 
sist temptation  for  a twelvemonth,  let  him  have 
passed  through  a summer’s  heat  and  a winter’s 
cold  without  a relapse,  and  we  have  little  fear, 
when  once  the  force  of  habit  is  destroyed,  that, 
with  constantly  increasing  strength,  he  will  yield 
to  constantly  diminishing  temptation.  Our  case, 
however,  is  incomplete,  until  we  take  into  account 
the  “ pressure  from  without.”  With  professed 
drinkers,  the  taunts  of  brother  debauchees  on 
any  symptom  of  moderation,  the  solicitations  of 
friends  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  at  weddings, 
wakes,  &c.,  frequently  lead  to  excesses  as  much 
beyond  their  inclinations  as  their  means.  But, 
let  it  once  be  known  that  they  have,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  “ been  to  Cork,”  and  importunities 
soon  cease.  Respect  for  the  pledge  is  very  ge- 
neral even  among  those  who  have  not  taken  it 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  all.  A large  portion 
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of  the  tee-totallers  belong  to  some  local  society, 
established  in  the  town  or  village  in  which  they 
reside,  and  a salutary  surveillance  is  thas  exer. 
cised  over  the  weaker  brethren  ; the  society,  for 
its  own  sake,  wishing  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  each  individual  belonging  to  it ; whilst  those 
outside  the  pale  are  watching  to  catch  them 
tripping ; so  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
professor  of  abstinence  to  indulge  in  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  discipline  in  pnblic,  without  its  being 
noised  abroad  ; whilst,  if  he  take  refuge  in  his 
own  cabin  when  be  meditates  forbidden  indul- 
gence, he  must  first  buy  the  whisky,  which 
would  alone  be  Rnfficient  to  condemn  him,  and 
then  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  wife  and  family,  who, 
having  once  found  the  benefits  of  his  improved 
habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  resign  them  with- 
out a struggle.  These  considerations,  though 
perfectly  valueless  if  offered  as  theory  alone,  al- 
most amount  to  demonstration,  when  confirmed 
on  all  material  points  by  numerous  witnesses  ; 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  are  a fair  sample  of  the  num- 
bers we  have  questioned  on  the  subject,  amount- 
ing, on  the  whole,  to  several  hundreds. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  abstraction 
of  half  a million  of  drunkards  from  the  popula- 
tion must  exercise  a very  decided  influence  on 
the  statistics  of  the  province  ; and,  accordingly, 
we  find  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  duties  on 
spirits  during  the  past  year,  and  an  increase  in 
those  upon  tea  and  other  excisable  articles.  We 
could  also  refer,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to 
police  reports,  and  addresses  of  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions.  But  we  are  aware  that  the  great 
diminution  in  crime  observable  in  the  Bouth  of 
Ireland,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  is,  by  many, 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  all  political  excite- 
ment ; and  we  therefore  prefer  to  confine  our- 
selves to  those  facts  which  cannot  possibly  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  tee-totalism. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  following  details,  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Dr  Bullen,  surgeon  to  the  North 
Infirmary  in  Cork,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
Ireland  ; an  hospital  which,  during  the  last  eleven 
months,  has  received  1258  in-door,  and  11,500 
out-door,  patients.  Dr  Bullen  states,  that  cases  of 
casualties,  consisting  of  personal  assaults  conse- 
quent upon  drinking,  after  payment  of  wages  on 
Saturday  night  have,  within  the  last  nine  months, 
been  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former  aver- 
age amount.  That  the  cases  of  wives  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  consequence  of  brutal  heating  or 
kicking  by  their  husbands,  which  formerly  aver- 
aged two  a-week,  have,  within  the  same  period, 
nearly  ceased.  That  the  casualties  arising  from 
falls  from  scaffolding,  injuries  by  machinery,  &c., 
have  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  He  also  states 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  practice, 
though  frequently  meeting  with  delirium  tremens, 
and  other  dreadful  complaints  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive drinking,  he  has  not  met  with  one  case 
of  disease  referable  to  the  sudden  and  total  dis- 
use of  spirits.  At  the  last  renewal  of  licenses, 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  eighty  publicans  and 
venders  of  spirits  abstained  from  applying  for  a 


renewal.  In  the  small  town  of  Killarney,  four, 
teen  have  given  up  dealing  in  spirits ; and  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  in  most  casea  they  have 
established  soup  and  coffee  shops,  bake-houses, 
and  other  similiar  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes,  which  will  materially  assist  in  diminish- 
ing the  temptation  to  a relapse.  At  Cork,  in 
addition  to  a great  diminution  in  the  applications 
for  spirit  licenses,  sixteen  publicans  have  been 
declared  insolvent,  all  of  whom  attributed  their 
failure  to  Mr  Matthew’s  success.  Similar  details 
might  be  collected  from  almost  every  town  south 
of  Dublin : but,  as  the  progress  of  the  society 
was,  for  the  first  year,  comparatively  slow,  (at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  about  7,000  members  had 
been  enrolled,)  the  effect  of  so  good  a change  in 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people  will  not  be 
fully  apparent  in  the  statistics  of  the  country  for 
at  least  twelve  months  to  come. 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  tee-total- 
ism, we  have  met  with  none  which  are  not 
answered  by  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  its 
principles  and  effects.  But,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently insinuated  that  Mr  Matthew  is  deriving 
a large  income  from  the  spread  of  his  society,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  no  charge  whatever 
is  made  for  administering  the  tee-total  pledge. 
If  the  newly  admitted  member  apply  for  a card 
and  medal,  qualifying  him  to  become  a member 
of  the  branch  society,  iti  his  own  district  or 
county  town,  the  whole  charge  made  is  only 
thirteenpence ; which  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
orbitant, when  we  consider  that,  out  of  it  must  be 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  medals,  (made  at  Bir. 
mingham,)  their  carriage,  printing  cards,  salaries 
of  clerks,  and  books  of  registry.  Mr  Matthew 
is  not  a wealthy  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  do 
more  than  devote  his  whole  time  gratuitously  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  great  object ; and  the 
charge  of  Is.  Id.  has  been  calculated  at  the  low- 
est possible  rate  which  can  enable  the  society  to 
defray  its  own  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  the  national  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
the  spread  of  temperance.  No  one,  with  the 
eye  of  a farmer,  can  travel  through  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  province  of  Munster,  without  remarking 
the  great  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  A mild 
moist  climate,  with  innumerable  springs,  at  vari- 
ous elevations,  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
artificial  navigation,  point  it  out  as  eminently 
fitted  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle ; 
whilst  the  lower  lands  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Yet,  with  these  great 
natural  advantages,  what  is  the  present  aspect 
of  the  country? — Small  shapeless  fields,  in  which 
no  implements  can  be  worked  to  advantage ; 
land  of  first-rate  quality  covered  with  stone,  and 
so  saturated  with  water,  that  no  crop  can  be 
grown  without  devoting  a third  of  the  land 
to  deep  furrows,  for  the  sake  of  elevating  the 
remainder  into  comparative  dryness.  These  are 
but  a fraction  of  the  errors  which  might  be 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
write  an  agricultural  treatise,  and  we  turn  at  once 
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to  the  remedy  which  is  luckily  as  self-evident 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  unattainable.  Capital  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  and  bringing  in  its  train  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  improvements  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  would,  in  a very  few  years,  double 
nay,  treble,  the  produce  of  this  fertile  portion  of 
the  island ; whilst  the  great  amount  of  unappro- 
priated water-power,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
offer  every  inducement  to  the  manufacturer. 
But  what  capitalist,  it  will  be  urged,  will  risk 
his  wealth  in  a country  where  life  and  property 
are  notoriously  insecure?  Our  answer  is  em- 
bodied in  the  foregoing  pages.  If  we  are  correct 
in  our  anticipations  of  the  permanency  of  habits 
of  sobriety  once  formed,  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that,  the  most  fertile  source  of 
turbulence  and  crime  being  removed,  a corres- 


ponding amelioration  will  take  place  in  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  a field  of 
safe  and  profitable  investment  be  thus  opened 
to  British  capitalists,  which,  it  is  to  bs  hoped, 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  occupy. 

But,  should  these  anticipations  be  only  par- 
tially realized,  or  even  should  no  further  result* 
ensue  than  those  which  we  have  shewn  to  be 
actually  in  existence,  it  is  surely  no  small  thing 
that  thousands  of  families  should  have  passed 
from  a state  of  want  and  strife,  to  one  of  com- 
parative comfort  and  peace  ; and  we  confess  that 
we  heartily  covet  the  feelings  with  which  Mr 
Matthew  must  regard  the  fact,  that  half  a million 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  bless  the  day  on  which 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Teb-totai, 
Temperance  Society. 


Oil ! WHO  WOULD  BE  A KING  ? 


What  is  the  Monarch’s  pomp  ? — 
A vain  and  hollow  thing  ! 

A mask  of  empty  rottenness  I 
Oh  ! who  would  be  a King  ? 

To  live  on  heartless  smiles, 

And  glozing  tongues  to  hear  ! 

To  be  where  honest  truth 
Is  aye  a thing  to  fear  ! 

In  purple  to  be  clothed, 

On  choicest  cates  to  dine ; 

To  know  its  nature  base, 

Yet  worshipp’d  as  divine ! 

To  breathe  the  tainted  air. 

By  venom’d  reptiles  drawn  1 

To  watch  the  creeping  things 
About  him  daily  fawn  { 

To  feel  around  him  cling 
Each  loathsome  parasite!  * 

To  batten  upon  wrong, 

Yet  babble  about  right  ! 

Sunderland. 


To  be,  while  myriads  toll, 

In  idleness,  alone  « 

Amidst  the  human  hive. 

To  dwell  a tinsell’d  drone  1 

Upon  a bnubled  height, 

From  fellow-men  remov’d  ; 

To  be  oft  hated — fear’d  ; — 

By  few  or  none  belov’d  ! 

To  Friendship’s  sacred  tie 
The  Monarch  may  not  bend ; 

No  equal's  hopes  or  fears 
. With  his  through  life  may  blend. 

The  royal  grave  is  cold ; 

Of  earth — a narrow  span  : 

A Prince  he  may  have  liv’d. 

And  yet  he  dies  a Man  I 

What  then  id  all  Ids  pomp  ? 

A vain  and  hollow  thing  ; 

A mask  of  empty  rottenness: 

Oh  1 who  would  be  a King  1 

E. 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  CITY. 


WhaT  evil  hath  the  poor  man  done, 

That  he  must  toil  »o  hard, 

And  never  see  the  summer  snn 
Smile  on  the  glad  greensward  ? 

For  him,  in  doleful  city  pent, 

No  charms  hath  Nature's  merriment ; 

A stranger  he  must  ever  be 
Unto  the  wild  bee’s  minstrelsy. 

The  morning  sun,  whose  ray  should  bring 
Life  gladness,  to  the  heart, 

To  him  is  sign  of  sorrowing  ; 

No  joy  may  it  impart. 

It  tells  him  of  his  daily  doom  : 

To  labour  at  the  weary  loom  ; 

Perchance  that  labour  may  provide 
The  tinsel  of  the  rich  man’s  pride  ! 

The  poor  man’s  child  I — his  cheek  is  wan  ; 

“ The  trick  of  grief”  is  there; 

His  youthful  mirth  is  under  ban  : 

The  curse  of  want  and  care  ! 

He  may  not  watch,  with  wondering  eye, 
The  half-teen  lark  in  morning  aky  ; 


The  bonnie  broom  and  heathflower  wild 
Bloom  not  to  glad  the  city  child. 

He  may  not  wander  joyously, 

Where  sports  the  flowery  bum  t 
No  1 to  some  noisome  factory 
His  lingering  footsteps  turn  ; 

And  there  all  day — half  fed,  half  clad— . 

Toils  the  uncared-for  factory  lad  ; 

Dole,  want,  and  wo,  his  earthly  doom, 

Which  end  but  in  a welcome  tomb  1 

Is  it  for  this  that  Science  flings 
Her  banner  o’er  oar  land  ? 

Spirit  of  Watt  1 are  these  the  things 
Thy  kindling  genius  plann’d  P 
Ye  statesmen  ! wake  from  fever'd  dresms 
Of  mad  Ambition’s  heartless  schemes  ; 

His  proper  meed  the  needy  give, 

“ Wrong  not  the  poor,  by  whom  ye  live  I”* 

E. 


* The  last  line  is  (with  a slight  alteration)  Ebcnczer 
Elliott's,  who  from  his  riches  rati  certainly  spare  it  to  one 
who  follows  in  his  footstep*— 1 11  hand  pouibtu  aeqM.", 
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TURNBULL  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  * 


It  is  only  in  one  aspect  that  we  intend  briefly 
to  examine  this  work  ; that  is,  the  slave  trade, 
as  it  exists  in  the  great  western  entrepot  of  the 
traffic,  recently  visited  by  MrTurnbull,  and  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  under  tbe  flags  of  Portugal  and, 
shame  to  say,  covertly  of  America.  Mr  Buxton’s 
late  disclosures  appalled  the  publio  of  England  ; 
and  we  are  even  now  menaced,  in  another  direc- 
tion, with  the  systematic  organization  of  an  East 
Indian  slave  trade,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British 
legislature.  It  is  therefore  time  to  be  up  and 
doing.  After  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a half 
century,  and  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  of 
public  money,  besides  the  great  expense  attend- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  traffic  by  our  cruizers, 
it  is  intolerable  to  learn,  knowing  it  also  to  be 
quite  true,  that  “there  are  men  of  large  capital, 
at  this  hour  resident  in  London,  who,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  English- 
men, do  not  scruple  to  enrich  themselves,  under 
cover  of  a foreign  partnership,  by  supplying  the 
actual  slave-dealer  with  the  means  of  carrying 
on  his  ruthless  war  of  extermination  upon  the 
African  race  ; and  that  many  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  merchants  are  accused,  not  altogether 
without  cause,  of  reaping  a disgraceful  profit 
from  the  fabrication  and  sale  of  articles  of  ex- 
change, exclusively  employed  in  this  trade  in 
human  flesh.”  Mr  Turnbull  believes  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  trade  practicable  and 
easy,  and  propounds  his  scheme,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice. 

About  the  close  of  1838,  he  went  from  Ja- 
maica to  Cuba,  with  abundance  of  useful  recom. 
mendations  and  introductions.  One  of  his  first 
visits  was  to  the  copper  mines,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santiago,  which  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure worked  by  slaves.  Of  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, from  the  Cornish  mines,  one-half  had 
been  carried  off  in  the  first  sickly  season.  At 
Santiago,  manners  are  more  simple  and  antique 
than  in  the  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  where 
the  great  influx  of  commercial  men  from  different 
countries  has  probably  caused  rapid  inroads  to  be 
made  on  the  old  Spanish  customs.  In  Santiago, — 

The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  hy  some  called  a din- 
ner, and  by  others  a breakfast,  is  usually  served  at  twelve 
o'clock.  At  the  Havana,  the  Peninsular  custom  prevails, 
of  dining  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  afterwards  in. 
dulging  in  the  siesta.  The  old  Spaniards,  in  fact,  divide 
their  four  and  twenty  hours  into  two  little  days,  which, 
as  far  as  eating  or  sleeping  is  concerned,  are  made  to  re- 
scmble  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they 
awake  in  the  morning,  they  must  have  their  crust  of 
bread  and  their  tiuy  cup  of  chocolate,  which  they  find 
sufficient  to  sustain  them  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  of  which 
they  make  a hearty  meal.  Here  the  first  of  the  two 
little  days  may  be  said  to  end  ; and,  after  the  siesta,  the 
crust  of  bread  and  the  chocolate  are  repeated,  leaving  an- 
other interval  of  abstinence  from  five  o'clock  till  mid- 
night, when  they  eat  a hearty  supper,  resembling  in  all 
respects  their  three  o’clock  dinner,  and  go  once  more  to 

* Cubs,  with  notices  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Slave 
Trade.  By  David  Turnbull,  Esq.  1 vol.  8ro.  Pp. 
57f>. 


bed After  dinner  comes  the  paseo  and  the 

interchange  of  visits ; those  of  ceremony  being  reserved  for 
the  saints’  days  of  the  first  order,  the  Fiestas  de  dot 
Cruces.  When  the  ordinary  resources  of  music,  dancing, 
and  conversation  are  found  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  even- 
ing, the  people  of  the  Havana  have  the  same  public /ua- 
cions  to  go  to  as  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Peninsula — the 
theatre,  the  opera,  or  the  Corrida  de  Toros. 

In  noticing  an  abuse,  Mr  Turnbull  gives  high 
praise  to  Lord  Brougham — whom  he  is  pleased  to 
describe  as  “ the  most  eccentric,  if  not  the  ablest 
of  our  ex-chancellors’’ — for  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Joshua  Rowe,  the  very  young  and  able  Chief 
Justice  of  Jamaica;  which  circumstance  would  not 
be  worth  notice,  save  for  other  appointments 
made  by  learned  persons  not  u eccentric.” 

In  other  colonies,  I have  had  the  mortification  to  meet 
with  Chief-Justices,  and  other  presidents  of  tribunals,  who 
have  shewn  themselves  far  inferior  in  legal  attainments 
to  the  leading  counsel  at  their  bar  { and  the  natural  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  while  the  advocate,  presuming 
too  much  on  his  superior  knowledge,  lays  down  the  law 
to  the  bench,  the  temper  of  the  judge  is  often  so  severely 
tried  as  to  produce  irreconcilable  differences  with  the 
bar,  and  to  betray  inch  want  of  temper  as  to  sink  him 
still  lower  in  their  estimation. 

On  board  a Spanish  packet  there  were  many 
pleasant  people  found,  although  every  individual 
— man,  woman,  and  child — incessantly  used  to- 
bacco in  every  form,  save  chewing. 

The  married  ladies,  eeveral  of  them  the  wives  of  offi- 
cers of  some  rank  in  the  army,  smoked  openly  and  undis- 
guisedly ; preferring,  in  general,  that  strong  sort  of  tobacco 
which  is  made  up  into  cigars  in  the  form  called  the  Long 
Tom,  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  young  ladies 
make  their  maiden  essay  with  the  cigarillo , which  con- 
sists of  a very  small  portion  of  the  much  cherished  weed, 
of  the  mildest  possible  flavour,  wrapped  up  in  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  by  dipping  it  in  a solution  of  alum 
just  strong  enough  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  into  flame, 
or  wasting  away  faster  than  the  semi-pulverised  tobacco 
contained  in  it. 

The  ladies  of  fashion  in  the  Havana  do  not 
smoke,  but  the  Mexican  fair  like  a whiff. 

A 8 the  planters  of  Cuba  are  not  absentees  from 
tire  island,  though  they  often  live  in  the  towns, 
and  at  a great  distance  from  their  estates,  Mr 
Turnbull  expected  to  find  the  condition  of  their 
slaves  as  comfortable  as  the  condition  of  slavery 
will  admit.  On  the  contrary,  be  found  it  more 
“ desperately  wretched”  than  in  any  part  of  the 
West  indies  he  has  visited  ; though  not  more 
wretched,  we  should  imagine,  than  the  British 
islands  lately  were.  The  domestic  slaves,  who 
are  numerous  in  the  families  of  proprietors,  and 
who  vary  in  colour  from  ebony  to  alabaster,  are, 
physically  at  least,  inamuch  better  condition  than 
the  field  labourers.  The  most  severe  punishment 
with  which  a gentleman  of  Cuba  ever  threatens  an 
ill-behaved  domestic,  is  to  Bend  him  to  his  estate 
in  the  country,  and  place  him  under  the  gentle 
care  of  the  Mayoral,  a functionary  similar  to 
the  overseer,  armed  with  the  cart-whip.  Some 
pretty  little  monuments  of  slavery  are  to  be 
seen  even  in  the  Havana,  where  the  slaves  are 
nearly  all  household  servants.  Selfish  love  of 
his  own  quiet  will  often  prevent  a man  from 
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turning  his  private  dwelling  into  a hell-upon- 
earth,  but  will  not  teach  him  justice  ; and  to 
the  lower  motive,  house-slaves,  we  believe,  ge- 
nerally owe  their  superior  condition.  The 
screams  of  agony  and  the  sound  of  the  whip  mBke 
but  sorry  domestic  music  ; but  just  outside  the 
city  of  the  Havana,  there  may  be  seen  a series  of 
whipping.posts,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing the  offending  slaves,  in  a pleasant  and  busi- 
ness-like manner.  These  obnoxious  objects  are 
concealed  by  parapets. 

But  Although,  by  means  of  the  parapets,  the  authorities 
have  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  inquisitive  glances  of 
the  passers  by,  excluding  from  public  view  the  streaming 
blood  and  lacerated  flesh  of  the  sufferers,  they  have  totally 
failed  in  shutting  iu  their  piercing  screams  and  piteous 
shrieks  for  mercy. 

Those  visiters  at  the  Havana  who  are  accustomed  to 
speak  in  terms  of  inconsiderate  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
forts and  indulgences  of  the  slaves,  somewhat  sneeringly 
comparing  them  with  the  privations  to  which  an  English 
or  an  Irish  labourer  is  exposed,  have  probably  never  heard 
of  those  family  arrangements  by  which  the  spirit  of  a 
slave,  who  has  first  been  spoiled  by  over-indulgencs,  is  to 
be  systematically  and  periodically  broken.  The  mistress 
of  many  a great  family  in  the  Havana  will  not  scruple  to 
tell  you,  that  such  is  the  proneness  of  her  people  to  vice  and 
idleness,  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  send  one  or  more  of 
them  once  a-month  to  the  whipping-poat,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  positive  delinquency,  as  because  without 
these  periodical  advertisements  the  whole  family  would 
become  unmanageable,  and  the  master  and  mistress  would 
lose  their  authority. 

There  are  other  erection*  at  the  Havana  as 
interesting  to  the  humane  British  visiter. 

As  if  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  grave  denials  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  slave  trade,  which  are  forced  from  succes- 
sive captains-general,  by  the  unwearied  denunciations  of 
the  British  authorities,  two  extensive  depots  for  the  re- 
ception and  sale  of  newly-imported  Africans  have  lately 
been  erected  at  the  further  end  of  the  Paseo,  just  under 
the  windows  of  his  Excellency's  residence,  the  one  capable 
of  containing  1000,  the  other  1500  negroes ; and  I may 
add,  that  these  were  constantly  full,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  that  I remained  at  the  Havana.  As  the 
barracoon,  or  depot,  serves  the  purpose  of  a market-place 
as  well  rs  a prison,  these  two  have,  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  readier  access,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  advertising 
in  the  journals,  been  placed  at  the  point  of  greatest  at- 
traction, where  the  Paseo  ends,  where  the  grounds  of  the 
Captain-General  begin,  and  where  passes  the  new  rail- 
road into  the  interior,  from  the  carriages  on  which,  the 
passengers  are  horrified  at  the  unearthly  shouts  of  the 
thoughtless  inmates ; who,  in  their  eagerness  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  pasting  train,  push  their  arms  and  legs 
through  the  bars  of  their  windows,  with  the  cries,  the 
grimace,  and  gesticulation,  which  might  be  expected  from 
a horde  of  savages,  placed  in  circumstances,  to  them,  so 
totally  new  and  extraordinary. 

These  barracoons  appear  to  be  considered  by  the  foreign 
residents  as  the  lions  of  the  place.  On  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  they  are  carried  there  as  to  a sight  which  could 
not  well  be  seen  elsewhere.  A barracoon  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  taken  to  see  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Havana.  On  entering  one  of  the 
barracoons,  which  are,  of  course,  as  accessible  as  any 
other  market-place,  you  do  not  find  so  much  immediate 
misery  as  an  unreflecting  visiter  might  expect.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  impoiter  to  restore  as  soou  as  possible, 
among  the  survivors,  the  strength  that  has  been  wasted 
and  the  health  that  has  been  lost  during  the  horrots  of 
the  middle  passage.  It  is  his  interest,  also,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  his  victims,  that  they  may  the  sooner  be- 
come marketable,  and  prevent  their  sinking  under  that 
fatal  home-sickness,  which  carries  off  so  many  during  the 
first  months  of  their  captivity.  With  this  view,  during 


their  stay  in  the  barracoon,  they  are  well  fed,  sufficiently 
clothed,  very  tolerably  lodged  ; they  are  even  flowed  the 
luxury  of  tobacco,  and  are  encouraged  to  amuse  then- 
selves,  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  health,  in  the  spacious 
patio , or  inner  court  of  the  building.  I have  been  as- 
sured, also,  that  after  leaving  the  barracoon,  and  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  their  future  tolls,  the  Mayoral  finds  it  for 
the  interest  of  his  master  to  treat  them,  for  several 
months,  with  a considerable  degree  of  leuity ; scarcely  al. 
lowing  theai,  if  possible,  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  breaking  them  in  by  slow  degrees  to  the  hours  and 
the  weight  of  labour  which  are  destined  to  break  then 
down  long  before  the  period  which  nature  prescribes. 

The  inmates  of  these  sad  receptacles,  from  their  age, 
demeanour,  and  appearance,  convey  to  the  visiter  a livsly 
idea  of  the  well  organized  system  of  kidnapping,  to  which 
the  trade  has  been  reduced,  in  order  to  make  proviiion, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the  factories 
and  slave  markets  on  the  coast.  The  well-understood 
difficulty  of  breaking  in  men  and  women  of  mature  age 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  has  produced  a demand  at  the 
barracoon*  for  younger  victims;  so  that  it  is  not,  ss  for- 
merly, by  going  to  war,  but  by  the  meaner  crimes  of 
kidnapping  and  theft,  and  the  still  baser  violation  of  social 
ties  and  family  relations,  that  these  human  bazaars  an 
supplied.  The  range  of  years  in  the  age  of  the  captives 
appears  to  extend  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ; and  as  the  de- 
mand for  malea  is  much  greater  than  for  females,  tbs 
proportion  between  the  sexes  is  nearly  three  to  one,  I bad 
almost  said,  in  favour  of  the  masculine  gender.  In  fact, 
this  is  pretty  nearly  tba  relative  proportion  between  the 
sexes  on  most  of  the  estates  throughout  the  island.  The 
facilities  still  left  for  the  practice  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  consequent  cheapness  of  young  Boxals  at  the  barra- 
coons,  make  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  keep 
up  the  numbers  of  his  gang  by  purchase  than  by  pro- 
creation. There  are  some  so  totally  regardless  of  every 
human  sentiment,  save  the  sordid  sense  of  their  own 
pecuniary  interests,  that  they  people  their  estates  with 
one  sex  only,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  females ; taking 
care  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  wanderings  of  the  men,  by 
locking  them  up  iu  their  plantation  prisons,  called  alio 
barracoons,  as  soon  as  their  daily  labour  is  concluded. 
Another  motive  for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  is 
to  be  found  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  a state  of  hope- 
less eervitude  has  the  effect  of  enervating  the  slave,  and 
reducing  th#  physical  power  of  bis  descendants  far  bele* 
the  average  of  his  African  ancestors. 

Bozal,  or  half- broken  colt,  is  the  name  given 
to  a young  kidnapped  African,  in  opposition  to  a 
black  Creole,  or  slave  born  in  the  colony.  Mr  Turn- 
bull  applies  the  term  Creole  indifferently  to  blacks 
or  whites,  if  born  in  Cuba.  We  had  understood 
that,  at  leaBt  in  the  British  settlement!,  it  i* 
restricted  to  whites.  The  fact  that  a Boxal,  after 
the  expense  and  the  risks,  from  our  cruisers,  of 
bringing  him  to  the  slave-market  in  the  Havans, 
brings  an  average  price  of  twenty-four  ounces  of 
gold,  while  a Creole  may  be  bought  for  twenty 
ounces,  presents  one  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic- 

In  the  United  States,  the  features  of  elavery 
are  often  more  repulsive  than  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  trade  is  openly  carried  on ; and 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr  Turnbull  that — 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  settlers  along  tbe 
shores  of  Florida,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana,  who  daily 
purchase  men,  women,  and  children,  just  torn  from  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  the  bosom  of  their  families,  should 
feel  any  very  serious  qualms  of  conscience  at  an  acquisi- 
tion which  was  to  entail  no  greater  misery  on  the  suffer- 
ers, and  which  was  moreover  to  obtain  for  the  acquirers 
saving  not  of  68,  but  of  ten  times,  nay,  of  fifteen  tim« 
68  dollars  a-head.  I do  not  mean  to  assert,  with  any- 
thing like  confidence,  that  the  African  slave  trade  is  ac- 
tually carried  on  in  the  rivers  or  on  the  shore*  of  the 
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United  States ; bnt  this  I will  my,  that  the  temptation 
is  strong ; that  the  risk  is  not  great ; and  that,  from  the 
acknowledged  practice  of  the  country,  any  moral  consi- 
deration sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  it  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

A curious  circumstance  occurred  while  Mr 
Turnbull  was  at  Havana.  The  first  ship  that 
had  come  from  St  Domingo,  since  the  revo- 
lution in  that  island,  was  then  entered  at  the 
custom-house  ; the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of 
which  vessel  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
of  African  descent,  and  hence  objects  of  great  sus- 
picion and  dislike  to  the  white  population  of  Cuba. 
He  does  not  know  that  they  were  permitted  to 
land ; but  at  least  they  were  not  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. A detachment  of  black  soldiers,  be- 
longing to  one  of  our  West  India  regiments, 
was  not  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore  all  the  time 
the  ship  in  which  they  were,  lay  off  the  city  of 
Havana. 

One  is  astonished  to  find  that  a suggestion 
like  the  following  should  be  required: — 

When  the  Brazilians  at  Rio,  or  the  Spaniards  at  the 
Havana,  see  the  British  functionaries  disagreeing  among 
themselves,  on  the  very  principles  they  are  sent  there  to 
enforce;  when  they  see  one  of  these  English  gentlemen 
purchasing  slaves,  a second  hiring  them,  a third  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  the  liberated  African,  without  paying 
either  a fair  price  or  adequate  wages,  and  a fourth  resist- 
ing the  temptation,  and  refusing,  on  any  terms,  to  admit 
a bondsman  within  his  walls  ; these  gentlemen,  the  re- 
gular slaveholders,  are  but  too  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England  are  also  divided,  and 
that  their  practice  would  be  equally  so,  had  they  the  same 
opportunity.  ...... 

I humbly  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  a positive  instruc- 
tion to  every  British  functionary  appointed  to  reside  in 
those  countries  where  slavery  is  tolerated,  that  henceforth 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  countenance  the  practice 
in  any  shape  or  degiee  in  their  own  domestic  establish- 
ments. 

These  functionaries  appear  insensibly1  (though 
from  motives  easily  understood,)  to  adopt  the 
opinions  and  politics  of  their  new  neighbours  and 
associates,  and  to  forget  that  they  belong  to  a 
nation,  and  are  appointed  by  a Government, 
which  denounces  slavery  and  the  trade  in  human 
flesh,  in  every  shape  and  under  every  modifica- 
tion. Mr  Turnbull,  among  other  pertinent 
hints,  suggests  that  a code  of  instructiona  should 
be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  commanders 
of  the  cruizers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  intercept  and 
seize  slavers.  Legal  quibbling  would  indeed  seem 
to  be  a not  unfrequent  cause  of  the  prevention 
of  substantial  justice  being  done  after  a slave- 
ship  is  seized.  So  many  facilities  have  the 
slave-traders  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  carrying  on 
their  traffic  successfully,  in  defiance  of  the  Bri- 
tish cruizers,  that  their  vessels  may  be  insured 
for  thirteen  per  cent.,  (leaving  a profit  to  the 
underwriters,)  while,  with  even  the  thirty-five 
and  forty  given  at  the  Havana,  the  two  insur. 
ance  companies  have  bean  compelled  to  abandon 
that  branch  of  their  business,  and  the' slave- 
merchants  now  insure  each  other.  Yet,  at  the 
Havana,  the  trade  is  still  lucrative  ; and  it  is 
so  arranged  that  every  foreign  merchant  has  an 
interest,  more  or  less  direct,  in  its  maintenance. 
If  one  venture  out  of  three  succeed,  there  is  a 
tempting  profit.  Merchants  of  other  countries, 


and  Britons,  often  furnish  an  outward-bound 
slaver  with  supplies,  merely  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  price  of  the  goods  if  the  voyage  be 
successful ; and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  no 
notion  that,  in  sharing  in  such  nefarious  enter- 
prises, they  are  guilty  of  a crime,  and  are  incur- 
ring the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  Mr  T urn- 
bull  tells  the  following  story  : — 

It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  &e  compelled  to  add  that 
some  of  our  own  countrymen  are  tempted  by  the  mons- 
trous profits  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into  those  spe- 
culations. I think  I shall  never  forget  the  teil-tale 
countenance  of  a simple  Irishman  at  the  Havana,  when, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  in- 
directly engaged.  Having  made  some  money  by  keeping 
a retail  shop  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour, he  had  been  induced  to  engage  in  a speculation  of 
this  sort,  by  which  he  expected  to  double  or  treble  his  ordi- 
nary profits.  His  answers  to  my  inquiries  having  produced 
an  exclamation  which  was  not,  perhaps,  over  courteous, 
he  asked  in  a tone  of  alarm — “Why,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it;  what  risk  do  I run?'*  To  which  the  prompt 
reply  wrs  given  by  a countryman  of  his,  who  happened 
to  be  with  me  at  the  time — “ Only  the  risk  of  being 
hanged,  if  ever  you  set  your  foot  in  Ireland  again.”  . . 

Tlicie  is  another  class  of  our  countrymen,  however, 
who  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  this  poor  Irish 
shopkeeper,  in  their  wholesale  disregard  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  I fear  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
there  are  men  of  large  capital  in  the  British  metropolis, 
who  lay  out  their  money  at  the  large  interest  which  the 
slave  trader  can  afford  to  pay  ; and  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge, that  there  are  certain  individnalsof  immense  wealth, 
who,  although  bearing  a foreign  patronymic,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  British  subjects,  who,  not  content 
with  risking  their  money  to  secure  this  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, have  actually  stipulated  on  becoming  sleeping 
partners  in  one  uf  the  most  notorious  slaving  houses  at 
the  Havana,  the  better  to  enable  them,  as  they  fondly 
imagine,  to  bring  their  French  and  Spanish  partners  to 
account. 

Why  are  those  British  subjects,  whatever 
foreign  name  they  bear,  not  at  once  openly  de- 
nounced ? Into  nearly  the  above  category  Rlr 
Turnbull  brings  those  British  capitalists  who, 
tempted  by  high  interest,  lend  their  money  to 
the  Colonial  Government  of  Cuba,  or  hold  shares 
in  the  Brazilian  Mining  Companies,  forgetting 
thnt 

Every  shilling  of  English  capital  laid  out  in  the  island, 
either  in  the  extension  of  cultivation  or  the  cheapening 
of  produce,  serves  to  fetter  some  poor  negro  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  or  to  rivet  the  chains  of  those  now  toil, 
ing  in  the  cane-fields  or  the  sugar-houses  of  Cuba.  The 
holders  of  shares  in  the  Brazilian  raining  companies  are 
still  more  directly  connected  with  the  slave  trade.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mines  of  that  country  are  worked 
by  slavs  labour  ; so  that  every  shareholder  is  not  only  a 
slave  owner,  but,  by  the  purchases  of  newly  imported 
Africans,  which  are  constantly  made  by  the  managers  of 
the  company,  becomes  a most  efficient  promoter  and  en- 
cour  iger  of  the  slave  trade.  If  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men “ who  live  at  home  at  ease,”  were  only  to  witness 
some  portion  of  the  enormities  committed  by  means  of 
their  money,  and  to  promote  their  advantage,  they  would 
spurn  from  them  the  contaminated  gains  with  loathing 
and  disgust. 

In  Cuba,  the  laws  of  Spain  sanction  certain 
ameliorations  of  slavery:  but  they  appear  to  have 
little  practical  effect.  A slave  is  entitled  to  have 
himself  valued,  and  to  pay  up  his  price  by  instal- 
ments ; redeeming  his  time  for  labour  in  the 
ratio  of  his  payments  ; as  one  day’s  labour  in  the 
week,  on  paying  a sixth  part  of  his  price.  For 
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a slave  who  has  been  purchased  by  hit  master,  no 
more  can  be  charged  than  the  original  price. 

The  Dutch  Consul-General  states  that  no 
fewer  than  15,000  slaves  have,  in  a single  year, 
been  exported  from  Cuba  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Texas.  This  is  doubted  by  the  British  Consul, 
MrTolmie;  but  the  probability  is,  that,  under  the 
temptation,  the  number  is  considerable,  as  the 
human  commodity  still  bears  three  or  four  times 
the  price  in  the  new  Republic  that  it  does  in 
Cuba,  which  is  only  distant  from  Texas  a few 
day's  sail.  The  decrease  of  the  slave  population 
in  Cuba,  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  shews  that 
their  numbers,  in  that  island,  must  be  renewed 
by  importation  every  ten  years  ; the  annual  de- 
crease, according  to  Mr  Turnbull’s  estimate, 
being  ten  per  cent.  The  exact  amount  of  the  hu- 
man importation  appears  questionable.  Mr 
Tolmie,  the  British  Consul,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness of  his  salary,  (£300  a-year,)  is  a planter 
and  merchant,  and,  consequently,  the  employer 
or  maRter  of  slaves  ; and  although  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
man,  this  circumstance  does  not  heighten  the 
value  of  his  testimony  on  the  subject. 

Our  author  imagines,  not  without  feasible 
grounds,  that  the  white  Creoles  of  Cuba  are 
longing  for  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  ; and  that  the  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  encourages  the  slave  trade  ; the 
presence  of  a large  negro  nnd  half-barbarous 
population,  making  dependence  on  a Spanish 
army  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proprietors. 

Cuba  is  very  differently  situated  from  the 
British  West  India  colonies,  which  receive  much 
and  render  nothing ; and  it  so  happens  that 
justice  and  humanity  coinoide  to  a considerable 
extent  with  self-interest,  in  making  the  Creole 
proprietors  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  Cuba,  the  numbers  of  the  whites 
and  the  coloured  people  are  about  equal ; and 
there  is  already  a full  complement  ef  labourers, 
with  women  and  children,  save  on  those  estates 
which  are  held  by  American  and  other  emigrants. 

It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietor  of  a well-managed  and  fully-peopled  estate  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  ate  all  in  favour  of  the  suppicssion  of  the 
slave  trade.  His  land,  his  slaves,  and  his  produce,  would 
instantly  increase  in  value  to  an  amount  which  it  is  nut 
easy  to  define.  A stave  at  the  Havana  Would  be  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  a slave  at  New  Orleans,  and  now  the 
difference  is  as  300  dollars  are  to  1500  dollars.  Suppose 
him  to  have  500  slaves,  and  their  value  would  instantly 
rise  from  150,000  dollars  to  760,000  dollars.  But  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  keep  the  island  of 
Cuba  in  her  deptndeuce. 

The  public  functionaries,  who  are  all  sent 
from  Spain,  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Creole  inhabitants,  who  are  full  of  dis- 
content ; at  one  time  thinking  of  seeking  the 
alliance  of  the  United  States  for  protection,  and 
again  meditating  alliance  with  the  Spanish  pro. 
vinces  in  the  neighbouring  continent ; though 
their  favourite  idea,  as  it  is  here  represented,  is 
to  have  their  independence,  ns  a separate  state, 
recognised,  and  guaranteed  jointly  by  France 
and  England. 


Brother  Jonathan  is  alleged  to  be  casting  • 
longing  eye  on  Cuba ; and,  according  to  our 
author,  not  taking  much  pains  to  conceal  his 
growing  inclination  to  grasp  the  rich  western 
beauty.  In  1839,  Mr  Turnbull  was  at  Washing- 
ton, and  regularly  attended  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  or  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  more  popular  body,  I heard  one  mao,  the  rrpre. 
sentative  of  one  of  the  Carolines,  who  is  styled,  by  coor. 
tesy,  a general,  get  up  in  his  place  and  say,  that  he  tru 
for  open  and  immediate  war,  without  waiting  for  the 
running  of  lines,  or  the  issue  of  idle  negotiations.  And 
what  was  he  to  do,  think  you,  when  he  declared  war 
against  England,  or  broke  ground  without  any  dedars. 
tion  ? Why,  the  first  thing  he  was  to  do  was,  to  take  pos. 
session  of  the  island  of  Cuba  ; the  next  was,  quietly  to 
annex  the  young  republic  of  Texas  to  the  Union  ; sod, 
in  the  third  place,  by  way  of  seriously  commencing  the 
struggle,  he  was  to  send  an  army,  with  himself,  doubt- 
less,  at  its  head,  across  the  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  to 
drive  out  the  British  intruders  on  the  soil  of  his  own 
continent,  and  convert  it  into  one  vast  arena  for  the  tn. 
joyment  of  so  much  libeity  as  is  consistent  with  “ the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  south.”  As  this  gentleman's 
rhapsody  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause, 
and  as  the  two  Houses  were  all  but  unanimous  in  pro. 
claiming  their  eagerness  for  a fresh  struggle  with  Greet 
Britain  on  the  boundary  question,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  (he  first  aspiration  of  the  Carolina  representative  U 
also  the  first  wish  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

Railroads,*  steam-boats,  and  steam-engines 
now  keep  pace  in  Cuba  with  mining  and  other 
operations;  and  coal  has  been  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havana, 
though  it  is  not  yet  worked  to  advantage.  The 
steamers  of  Cuba  are  often  employed  to  smuggle 
on  shore  the  cargo  of  an  African  trader,  and 
thus  elude  the  international  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  Commissioners.  W'e  need  not 
notice  the  well-known  fact,  that  though  Spanish 
and  other  slave-traders  may  be  seized  anywhers 
at  sea,  once  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  they  are  safe; 
with  the  further  immense  advantage,  that, 
though  it  is  unlawful  to  carry  Africans  into  the 
island,  the  utmost  liberty  is  given  to  the  export 
of  slaves  to  any  Spanish  colony.  And  this  leads 
us  to  Mr  Turnbull’s  plausible  scheme  of  preven- 
tion ; though,  for  the  complete  details  of  his  plan, 
we  must  refer  to  the  original  work,  and  to  hi! 
remedies  as  compared  with  those  suggested  by 
Mr  Buxton. 

In  working  out  his  plan,  he  puts  great  or  un- 
limited faith  in  the  agency  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, whose  energy  and  influence  in  Spain  havs 
already  been  so  usefully  felt  on  this  great  ques- 
tion,— even  when  it  has  all  along  appeared  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  to  baffle  and 
elude,  and  nearly  impossible  for  the  English 
diplomatist  to  detect  its  manoeuvres  and  hold 
it  to  the  point.  After  what  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the 
trade,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  shew  how 
comparatively  abortive  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  have  hitherto  been,  and  how  they  have 

• These  railroads  have  been  constructed  by  free  Span- 
ish emigrants,  and  by  convicts  brought  from  the  Canary 
Islands;  with  (he  Biscayans  and  others,  made  prisoners 
in  the  Biscayan  War, 
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been  thwarted  by  individual  cupidity,  and  the 
dissembling  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

scheme  tor  ruTTiwa  down  the  slave  tbade. 

In  every  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Government,  It 
is,  of  course,  assumed  that  jher  Catholic  Majesty  is  as  de- 
sirous as  we  are  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  soil  of 
her  transatlantic  dominions,  by  the  continuance  of  this 
wholesale  system  of  murder.  The  suggestion  I have  now 
to  offer  would,  first  of  all,  apply  an  effectual  test  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  unblushing  assertions  so  constantly  ad- 
dressed to  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  by  her  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  and  by  the  Captain-General  at  the 
Havana  to  the  British  Commissioners,  but  hitherto  in 
practice  so  totally  disregarded. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that,  in  Spanish  courts  of  jus- 
tice, whether  in  the  colonics  or  the  Peninsnla,  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  take  place  with  closed 
doors ; the  discussion  is  not  even  conducted  viva  voce. 
The  pleadings  of  the  lawyers  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
court  are  uniformly  reduced  to  a written  form,  and  are 
as  perfectly  private  in  their  nature  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  In  what  I have  to  suggest,  therefore,  there 
would  not  be  room  for  the  groundless  pretence,  set  up  as 
an  apology  by  Captain-General  Espeleta,  for  his  refusal 
to  publish,  in  the  Diario  de  la  Habana , the  royal  order, 
which  enjoined  him  and  his  subordinate  functionaries 
to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  That  apology  was  the  pretended  fear  of  in. 
surrectiori  among  the  negroes. 

By  extending  the  powers  of  the  court  of  mixed  com- 
mission, conducted,  as  its  proceedings  have  always  been, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  8pani*h  principle  of  closed 
doors,  written  pleadings,  and  secret  deliberations,  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for  the  fear  of  commotion,  or  of 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  if  it  were  suffered  to  consider 
the  civil  right,  under  the  existing  laws  of  Spain,  of  an 
imported  African  to  his  freedom,  after  the  fact  of  his 
being  landed  in  the  island. 

If  this  simple  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Court 
were  strongly  pressed  on  the  Spanish  Government  by 
such  a Minister  as  Lord  Clarendon,  who  has  so  ofttn  re- 
ceived the  assurances  of  successive  Administrations  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  abolish  the  traffic,  the  argument 
would  be  utterly  irresistible,  and  the  Court  of  Madrid 
would  be  shamed  into  instant  compliance. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable 
effect  of  this  extension  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Havana  court  of  mixed  commission. 

The  first  consequence  would  be  to  produce  a radical 
and  practical  change  in  the  legal  condition  of  the  im- 
ported African.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  mere  fact  of 
his  touching  the  soil  of  the  island  is  sufficient  to  doom 
him  to  perpetual  bondage.  Once  put  on  shore,  the  in- 
terests of  the  slave-dealer  are  secured.  From  that  instant, 
the  slave  may  safely  be  transferred  into  another  ship,  and 
removed  to  any  other  point  of  her  Catholic  Majesty’s  pos- 
sessions. Thenceforward  the  property  in  the  slave,  hav- 
ing become  an  acquired,  and,  practically  speaking,  an 
acknowledged  right,  the  pretended  owner  may  laugh  a 
whole  squadron  of  British  cruizers  to  scorn. 

If  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  would  but  do  their 
duty,  and  if  some  poor  Bozal  weie  put  into  a position  to 
assert  his  right  to  bis  personal  liberty  by  the  ordinary 
forms  of  judicial  process,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  he 
would  be  entitled,  by  the  existing  law,  to  a judgment  in 
bis  favour.  The  possessor  of  the  slave  might  be  com- 
pelled to  prove  his  right  of  dominiou  over  him,  and  that 
right  could  not  be  supported  without  a legal  title. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  public  functionaries,  the  judges  not  excepted,  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  legal  right  of  ownership  in  a Bozal  negro,  under  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ; and  if  the  Cap- 
tain-General had  not  been  prevented  by  secret  counter- 
orders from  carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  the  trade 
would  long  ago  have  been  effectually  suppressed.  But — 

“ Quid  leges  sine  moribus 

Vnn«  profieiunt  ?” 

Most  certainly  the  public  bamcoons,  which  notori. 


ously  exist  tinder  the  very  windows  of  the  suburban  pa- 
lace of  the  Viceroy,  could  never  have  been  suffered  to  re- 
main there  to  give  a standing  lie  to  his  Excellency's  pro- 
ftssions.  But  place  these  barracoons  where  you  please, 
they  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners, nor  of  the  superintendent  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans. 

This  is  the  grand  feature  of  Mr  Turnbull's 
plan ; it  is  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chants in  the  traffic.  To  carry  it  into  effect,  he 
proposes  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  should  be 
sent  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Madrid. 
We  cannot  fully  enter  upon  his  answers  to 
anticipated  objections.  Suffice  it,  that  the  great- 
est evil,  the  letting  loose  a prodigious  number 
of  untutored  savages  (Bozals)  upon  society, 
would,  he  believes,  at  once  correct  itself,  a9  the 
first  decision  of  the  emancipation  court  would 
seal  the  fate  of  the  troffic.  And  nature  in  the 
trial  he  proposes  is  her  own  witness.  It  is  im- 
possible, according  to  Mr  Turnbull,  to  mistake 
an  untamed  Bozal  for  a Creole  slave. 

The  planters  and  proprietors  of  Cuba  are  not, 
like  those  of  Jamaica  and  Barhadoes,  absentees  ; 
well-managed  estates  have  already  the  full  com- 
plement of  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  are  fit  to  support  their  numbers.  The  white 
population  is  numerically  as  great  as  the  coloured 
population ; and  the  native  proprietors  derive 
little  advantage  from  the  slave  trade,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  and  capitalists— 
Spanish,  Portuguese.  American,  and  English. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment consider  the  maintenance  of  the  trade 
their  main  hold  over  the  discontented  colony; 
and  the  question  arises,  Will  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, or  British  influence,  be  able  to  overcome 
this  crooked  and  selfish  policy,  and  substitute 
sincere  desire  for  hollow  pretence  in  putting 
for  ever  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  ? But  again, 
Portugal  remains  an  obstacle,  if  not  directly,  yet 
indirectly,  from  the  interests  of  its  merchants  in 
the  mere  trade  of  carrying  the  victims.  Mr 
T urnbull  remarks 

The  motives  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  forcing  the 
slave  trade  on  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  however  Inde- 
fensible in  the  face  of  solemn  treaties,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  dignified 
and  respectable,  when  compared  with  the  wretched  incen- 
tives which  stimulate  the  Government  of  Lisbon  to  cover 
and  protect  this  atrocious  traffic.  No  national  interest 
can  now  be  pleaded  by  Portugal  for  the  continuance  of 
this  trade.  The  transatlantic  colonies,  to  which  she 
formerly  catried  slave*  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  have  separated  from  the  mother-country ; and  the 
African  colonies,  from  which  slaves  are  now  carried, 
are  impoverished  and  depopulated,  and  kept  in  a state  of 
barbarism  by  the  practice.  The  African  seas  and  the 
Atlantic  swarm  with  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  Portugal, 
and  loaded  desp  with  human  victims.  Such  is  the 
truthful  and  energetic  language  constantly  addressed  to 
the  government  of  her  most  Faithful  Majesty,  a govern- 
ment which  has  received  from  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
.£0,000,000  sterling  as  the  price  of  an  act  of  justice  aud 
humanity. 

It  is  to  continue  the  profits  of  the  mere  carrying  trade, 
and  the  previous  profits  on  the  business  of  kidnapping  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  that  Portugal  has  steeped  herself 
in  all  this  degradation.  In  1837,  forty-eight,  and  in 
1838,  forty-four  vessels,  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  en- 
tered the  port  of  the  Havana,  after  having  landed  slaves 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  average  assumed  by  Lord 
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Palmerston  i>,  that  each  veszel  must  hare  introduce d,  on 
the  average.  443  slaves,  which  would  make  tha  number 
landed  by  Portuguese  agency  near  the  Havana,  during 
the  two  years  in  question,  amount  to  not  less  than 
40,700  slaves. 

Mr  Turnbull  considers  these  numbers  over- 
rated, but  be  admits  a very  high  average  ; and 
the  Portuguese  trade  with  the  Brazils  is  still 
greater  than  the  trade  with  Cuba.  In  1837, 
ninety-three  slavers,  under  the  flag  of  Portugal, 
and  in  1838,  eighty-four,  under  the  same  flag, 
entered  the  harbour  of  ltio  de  Janeiro,  with 
cargoes,  as  they  are  termed,  amounting  to 
78,300  slnves.  This  does  not  include  the  Afri- 
cans brought  to  the  other  harbours  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  nor  yet  those  vessels  captured  and 
condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  those  foundering 
at  sea,  but  only  those,  upwards,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  100,000  souls,  landed  at  the  Havana 
and  Rio.  Mr  Buxton,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
made  the  whole  number  of  the  Africans,  annually 
embarked,  above  200,000.  In  the  year  1838, 
thirty  captured  slave  ships  were  brought  before 
the  court  of  mixed  commissioners  ^ at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  we  shall  see  the  result 

The  Dutch  and  Brazilian  Commissioners  enjoyed  a 
sinecure;  the  calendar  of  their  courts  presented  a maiden 
assize ; but  although  several  of  ths  thirty  slavers  were 
condemned  in  the  Spanish  court,  as  being  liable,  under 
a new  interpretation  of  the  lex  mercaloria , to  be  treated 
as  Spaniard',  and  so  to  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  every  one  of 
them  professed  to  be  Portuguese,  and  was  provided  with 
Portuguese  papers. 

Seventeen  were  condemned  in  the  Portuguese  court, 
because  the  fact  of  their  being  full  of  slaves  at  the  mo- 
ment of  capture  was  irresistible.  One  was  also  con- 
demned, although  Portuguese,  because  it  was  proved 
that  she  had  slaves  on  board  during  the  particular  voy» 
age  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  detained.  One,  the 
Camnes,  escaped  condemnation  iti  consequence  of  an 
irregularity  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  place; 
and  the  other  eleven  were  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the 
Portuguese  flag  and  condemned  in  the  Spanish  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  their  ownership  aud  course  of  trade  had 
brought  them  within  the  reach  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  Not 
one  of  the  whole  number  was  really  Portuguese.  Four 
of  them  were  proved  to  be  Brazilian,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-six  were  undoubtedly  Spanish. 

Of  the  thirty  slavers  in  question,  seventeen  received 
their  Portuguese  passports  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
four  at  the  islands  of  Princes  and  St  Thomas  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  two  at  St  Paul  de  Loando,  three  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Consul-General  at  Riode  Janeiro,  three  from  the 
Pottuguese  Consul-General  at  Cadiz,  aud  one  at  Lisbon. 

Until  the  slave  trade  ceases  to  be  profitable,  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  its  complete  extinction, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  other  contraband 
trade,  although  the  extension  of  the  treaty  to  the 
object  pointed  out  above  would  doubtless  be  an 
immense  step  towards  destroying  its  temptations. 
The  author  fully  concurs  with  Mr  Buxton  in 
considering  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
increased  by  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the 
trade.  This  indeed  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  risks  incurred. 

In  all  that  Mr  Buxton  relates  of  the  increased  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  I perfectly  concur.  The  space  al- 
lowed is  less,  the  crowding  and  mortality  far  greater  on 
board  a Baltimore  clipper,  built  expressly  for  fast  sailing, 
than  under  the  old  system  of  license  and  inspection,  when 
concealment  and  escape  were  not  necessary  conditions  to 


the  slave-trader’s  profit.  “I  think,”  says  Mrjsckwn, 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  eonrt  of  mixed  comniiuioa  at 
Sierra  Leone — “ I think  the  sufferings  of  those  poor 
slaves  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  course  adopted ; for 
the  trade  is  now  illegal,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  done, 
is  done  clandestinely ; they  are  packed  more  like  bsle*  of 
goods  on  board  than  human  beings;  and  the  general  cal- 
dilation  is,  that  if  in  three  adventures  one  succeed,  the 
owners  are  well  paid.”  This  estimate  is  much  nearer 
the  mark  than  that  of  Mr  Buxton,  aud  it  offsrt  a itriic. 
ing  confirmation  of  the  relative  value  between  the  slave 
before  embarkation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a*  understood 
at  the  Havana,  and  the  same  slave  after  the  dealer  hu 
incurred  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  voyage,  and  has 
landed  his  victim  alive  aud  in  a marketable  condition  on 
the  shores  of  the  island. 

But  it  is  calculated  that  two  out'  of  every  three 
adventures  succeed,  while  one  succeeding  would 
at  least  prevent  loss.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
protect  the  long  line  of  coast,  stretching  to  above 
8,000  miles  in  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  Brazils, 
Mr  Turnbull,  as  a subordinate,  and  immediately 
practicable  improvement  of  the  system,  suggests: 

Increase  the  number  of  cruizerson  the  coast  of  Africa; 
confine  their  attention  to  that  coast  alone,  the  extent  of 
which  is  already  far  less  than  that  of  the  Spanish  islands 
and  the  Brazils  now  watched  so  inefficiently ; give  the 
commanders,  by  means  of  head-money  and  tonnage, 
money,  in  reasonable  proportions,  a direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  slavers,  with- 
out ns  well  as  with  their  cargoes  on  board  ; and  I seen* 
reason  to  despair  of  the  slave-dealers’  profit  being  annihi- 
lated. Not  only  must  the  commanders  of  cruiTers  b« 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  profit,  but  they  must  be 
protected  from  the  risk  of  ruin  to  which  they  are  aoir 
exposed  by  the  unfavourable  issue  of  an  action  of  damages 
at  the  suit  of  the  slave-dealer ; who,  having  escaped  con- 
demnation under  favour  of  the  lottery  which  has  been 
gravely  established  in  the  courts  of  mixed  commission, 
thinks  fit  to  pursue  the  unfortunate  captor  to  gratify  bit 
vindictive  feelings;  to  put  money  in  his  pockst;  or  per- 
haps, on  a broader  principle,  to  damp  the  zeal  of  oar 
commanders  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that,  by  engaging  in  the  work  of 
suppression,  we  become  morally  bound  to  do  it  effectually; 
as  iu  going  to  war  with  insufficient  means,  our  inUrier. 
ence  only  serves  to  increase  its  horrors  and  procrastinate 
iu  issue. 

Mr  Turnbull  believes  that,  though  money  « 
an  abomination,  not  to  be  named  as  a stimulus 
to  the  officers  of  the  navy  to  do  their  duty — *bo, 
of  course,  never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  prize- 
money — an  allowance  of  head-money,  or  tonnage- 
money,  to  the  captors  of  slave  ships,  would  soon 
produce  the  due  effect. 

We  may  notice,  incidentally,  that  now,  we  trust, 
slaves  can  no  more  breathe  in  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land than  in  the  air  of  England  ; and  that  a slave- 
trader  being  driven  into  Jamaica  for  want  of  sea 
worthiness,  the  freedom  of  the  Africans  on  board 
was  not  considered  a fit  question  for  the  legal  tri- 
bunals. They  were  held — by  the  opinion  of  Lord 
(vlenslg,  and  it  is  one  which,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  affirmed  by  the  Judges,  should  it  ever  be 
tried — they  were  held  indefeasibly  free  by  the 
mere  landing  on  the  soil ; which  now  partakes  of 
the  virtue  of  the  mother-land,  in  conferring 
liberty  by  its  breath  and  its  touch. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by 
shewing  how  the  American  merchants — those  of 
a country  where,  if  slavery  still  exists  in  all  it* 
deformity,  tha  trade  is  prohibited— contrive  to 
taste  its  profits,  and  elude  the  law 
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The  Venus , a ship  of  460  tons  burthen,  having  been 
built  at  Baltimore  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  slave  trade,  arrived  at 
the  Havana  on  the  4th  of  August,  in  that  year,  and  sailed 
from  thence,  shortly  afterwards,  under  American  col- 
ours. Her  arrival  and  equipment  produced  no  small 
sensation,  as,  before  leaving  the  port,  she  was  said,  with 
her  caigo,  to  have  cost  her  owners,  the  notorious  Mazorra, 
aud  a Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Gautier,  no  less  than 
100,000  dollars.  On  her  return,  four  months  after- 
wards, she  brought,  herself,  the  first  intelligence  of  having 
embaiked  the  unprecedented  number  of  1100  negroes; 
the  survivors  of  whom,  860  in  number,  were  successfully 
landed,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  several  of  her 
Majesty’s  cruizers  on  the  coasu  She  returned  into  port 
under  Portuguese  colours ; but  it  was  a matter  of  doubt 
among  intelligent  persons,  whether,  during  the  short 
period  of  her  absence,  she  could  have  had  time  to  proceed 
to  any  Portuguese  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  pretended  change  in  her  registry.  Even  withont  this 
delay,  the  measures  taken  by  her  owners  for  securing  a 
cargo  against  her  arrival  ou  the  coast,  must  either  have 
been  exceedingly  well  concerted,  or  else  the  whole  voyage 
must  have  been  attended  with  the  most  extraordinary 
good  luck.  It  was  asserted  and  believed  at  the  Havana, 
that  no  less  than  200,006  dollars  liad  been  cleared  by  this 
•ingle  adventure.  I am  disposed  to  believe,  however,  that 
this  is  an  exaggeration  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  which, 
after  all,  leaves  ample  eucouragement  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  undertakings. 

The  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  with 
the  American  consul  were  the  notoriety  with  which  a 
large  vessel  like  the  Venus,  built  at  Baltimore,  had  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States,  and  sailed  on  a slaving  voy- 
age under  the  flag  of  that  nation,  together  with  the  be- 
lief that  eeveral  American  citizens  had  embarked  in  her 
from  the  Havana,  had  been  present  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, when  the  slaves  were  taken  on  board,  and  had  also 
witnessed  their  landing  on  the  shores,  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  It  was  reported,  also,  that  the  Venus  had  been 
visited  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  still  shewing  her  American 
colours,  by  the  officers  of  a British  cruiser,  who  inquired 
what  they  were  doiug  there,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  they  were  Americans,  and  that,  as  for  the  English, 
It  was  no  business  of  theirs.  It  was  even  made  a subject 
of  boast,  that  although  one  of  the  British  cruisers  on  the 
coast  hud  watchtd  the  proceedings  of  the  Venus,  and  had 
actually  seen  her  receive  part  of  her  cargo  on  board,  yet 
that  such  was  her  superiority  in  sailing,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  come  up  with  her  on  the  attempt  being  made 
to  give  chase.  White  the  Venus  remained  at  the  Havana, 
she  was  visited  and  examined  by  Commander  Frazer  of 
the  Nimrod , and  other  officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy. 
The  Portuguese  papers  with  which  she  returned  were 
said  to  be  those  of  a veteran  slaver  too  old  for  tha  Afri 
can  trade,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  criminal  career, 
had  sailed  under  many  a flag,  and  for  every  flag  had  a 
different  alias.  She  had  been  originally  the  Frencli 
Paquebot  Bordelais , No.  /.,  subsequently  the  Spanish 
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ship  Europi,  afterwards  the  Spanish  ship  Alerta,  and, 
Anally,  the  Portuguese  ship  Dw/uesa  de  Bragansa,  the 
name  which  the  Venus  assumed  in  order  to  Itave  tha 
benefit  of  her  Portuguese  papers,  without  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  going  to  purchase  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  British  Commis- 
sioners at  the  Havana,  and  sent  there  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  assisting  in  the  suppression  of 
slavery,  communicated  the  facts  to  the  American 
Consul,  Mr  Twist,  who  affected  to  treat  the  com- 
plaint as  an  “ insult”  and  “ outrage”  to  the 
American  Government,  offered  by  Commissioners, 
who  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  This  tone  of  bluster  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  acceptable  at  Wash- 
ington, where  great  praise  was  bestowed  on  the 
spirit  shewn  by  the  Consul  in  this  affair.  The 
retort  or  taunt  which  he  employed  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  British  fabrics,  made  expressly 
for  the  African  trade,  and  which  were  daily  under 
his  eyes  at  the  Havana,  and  also  under  those  of 
the  Commissioners,  must,  we  fear,  be  submitted 
to,  the  humiliating  fact  being  quite  undeniable. 

As  a work  on  Cuba,  its  history,  commerce,  in- 
ternal condition,  and  prospects,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  given  any  account  of  this  volume, 
which  we  have  merely  gone  into  in  connexion 
with  the  slave  trade,  and  the  author’s  scheme  for 
its  abolition, — a scheme  which  we  consider  worthy 
of  attention  and  of  endeavour.  With  his  san- 
guine anticipation  of  its  results  we  close  this 
notice,  hinting  what  a capital  market  the  crimps 
for  the  planters  of  Demerara  and  Surinam,  and 
other  places,  might  then  find  at  the  Havana, 
in  which  to  procure,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  labourers , of  a much  more  valuable  descrip- 
tion to  them  than  Hill  Coolies.  The  systematic 
conversion  of  kidnapped  Africans  into  labourers 
is  an  evil  to  be  foreseen  and  guarded  against. 

The  fate  of  the  slave  trade  will  be  decided  irretriev- 
ably by  the  first  decree  of  emancipation  pronounced  by 
the  court.  Convince  the  trader  that  his  goods  are  no 
longer  marketable,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
not  invest  his  capital  in  the  unpiofitable  enterprise.  The 
clipper  builders  of  Baltimore  will  have  no  more  orders  ; 
their  ruffian  crews  will  be  compelled  to  conteut  them- 
selves with  the  moderate  wages  ot  lawful  commerce;  and 
the  cold-blooded  counting-house  murderers  of  Kio  aud 
the  Havana,  cut  off  from  the  exorbitant  profits  of  man. 
selling,  must  seek  some  new  investment  for  their  ill-got 
gains. 
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PART  111. 

“ A circumstance,”  to  use  Bentham’s  wordB, 
in  1837,  “ which  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  my  character  was  this.  I had  been  a short 
time,  being  then  about  eight  years  old,  at  West- 
minster School,  boarding  with  Mrs  Morel].  The 
house  contained  quite  as  many  boarders  as  it 
could  conveniently  hold.  It  was  a large  rumb- 
ling edifice,  such  as  I have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
There  was  a sort  of  irregular  central  spot,  with 
processes,  in  the  anatomical  sense,  issuing  from 
it  in  various  directions.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 


occupied  singly  by  boys  belonging  to  aristocrat- 
ical  families ; who,  of  course,  paid  in  proportion. 
One  was  the  son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Portland, 
named  Edward,  who  occupied  as  many  as  two,  if 
not  three,  rooms.  In  the  room  iu  which  i lodged 
there  were  three  beds.  One  of  these  I shared 
with  different  bedfellows ; who,  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  months,  were  changed  perhaps  half  as  many 
times.  This  bed  was  on  the  one  side  of  two  win- 
dows, between  which  was  stationed  a bureau,  be- 
longing to  one  of  us  ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
farthest  window  was  another  bed,  occupied,  by 
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two  boys,  who  were  from  two  to  four  years  older 
than  I.  One  of  them  was  named  Mitford,  and 
may,  for  aught  1 know,  be  still  living,  (1827.) 
Not  long  ago,  I remember  meeting  him  in  St 
James'  Park  ; I on  foot,  as  usual ; he  on  horse- 
back. He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  country 
gentleman  ; I believe  of  Suffolk  : but  having  lived 
rather  too  fast,  both  for  pocket  and  constitution, 
he  was  glad  to  accept  an  office  as  one  of  the  four 
chief  clerks  of  the  Treasury  ; in  which  capacity  I 
often  saw  him  ; and  he  was  of  considerable  use 
to  me  in  my  Panopticon  discussions.  His  bed- 
fellow was  a boy  of  the  name  of  Cotton  ; one  of 
the  Cottons  of  Cheshire.  Not  many  years  since, 
I heard  of  his  being  alive,  in  the  character  of  a 
reverend  divine,  clothed  in  one  of  the  rich  sine- 
cures to  which  his  lineage  gave  him  so  incontest- 
able a title,  I had  not  been  long  at  Bchool,  sta- 
tioned in  that  same  chamber,  when,  having  stood 
out  for  the  foundation,  and  obtained  admission  to 
it,  he  became  an  occasional  visiter,  sometimes  for 
days  together,  at  the  boarding-house,  where  he 
had  formerly  lived,  and  resumed  his  former  si- 
tuation of  bedfellow  to  Mitford.  While  1 was 
lying  in  bed,  1 heard,  from  his  mouth,  stories 
which  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  my  mind ; 
stories  of  his  own  invention  ; but  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  were  models  of  kindness  and 
beneficence.  They  exhibited  the  quality  to  which 
I afterwards  gave  the  name  of  effective  benevo- 
lence j and  I became  enamoured  of  that  virtue. 
I remember  forming  solemn  resolutions,  that  if 
ever  1 possessed  the  means,  I would  be  an  example 
of  that  excellence,  which  appeared  so  attractive 
to  me.  I lost  sight  of  my  unconscious  instructor 
in  after  life:  but,  in  my  controversies  with 

Government  on  the  Panopticon  project,  1 was 
thrown  into  contact  with  a brother  of  that  Cotton ; 
and  Mitford  was  stationed  in  the  very  next  box 
to  him.  Thus  1 found  two  very  important  and 
influential  friends ; to  whom  afterwards  was  added 
a third,  Mr  Ramus,  whose  father  had  occupied 
some  office  about  the  King’s  person — the  Billy 
Ramus,  1 believe,  of  * Peter  Pindar’ — he  himself 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  autobiography  of  Mrs 
Badderly.  When  I was  doomed  to  continual 
solicitations  at  the  foot  of  Mr  Long,  then  Master 
of  tbe  Ceremonies  at  the  Treasury  Chambers,  1 
bethought  myself  ona  day  of  drawing  up,  as  a 
last  expedient,  a letter  on  the  subject  of  my 
petition.  1 shewed  it  to  Mr  Ramus,  asking  him 
to  advise  whether  1 might  venture  to  present 
such  an  instrument,  and  whether  the  letter  1 had 
written  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  not 
twenty  lines,  and  the  request  was  simple  enough  : 
but  I used  in  tbe  letter  a phrase  1 had  met  with, 

* for  the  information  of  their  Lordships.'  He  ex- 
pressed bimself  « enraptured'  with  the  formula. 
He  mentioned  it  to  other  parties  at  the  Treasury, 
as  evidence  of  transcendent  talent  and  aptitude 
for  business.  1 never  have  been  so  lauded  for 
great  things  as  for  this  very  little  thing  ; and,  in 
truth,  it  has  often  been  my  lot,  when  my  mind 
has  been  stretched  to  accomplish  the  most  im- 
portant objects  on  the  most  important  occasions, 
to  have  had  less  encouragement  and  praise  than 


for  some  trifling  or  almost  useless  performance. 

I recollect  once,  when  a question  was  referred  to 
me,  which  found  me  in  a state  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing ignorance,  I contrived,  by  a mixture  of  in- 
dustry and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  the  reputation 
of  extraordinary  learning  and  knowledge  : but  s 
great  reputation  may  be  reared  on  a very  narrow 
foundation." 

When  a very  little  child,  having  been  escorted 
by  his  grandmother  from  Browning  Hill  to  Ando- 
ver,  Bentbam  was  left  in  an  upper  story,  and  isw, 
for  tbe  flrst  time  in  his  life,  that  the  water  in  the 
hand-basin  had  been  converted  into  a cake  of 
ice.  It  was  the  winter  season,  and  ice  was  every, 
where  abundant,  so  that  he  thought  he  might 
indulge  the  fancy  of  seeing  what  would  happen 
if  he  threw  the  ice- cake  out  of  the  window.  He 
flung  it  out.  It  broke,  of  course,  into  a thousand 
pieces.  The  little  boy's  heart  throbbed  with  joy ; 
but  the  joy  was  soon  overclouded  with  the  thought 
that  mischief  had  been  done.  The  association 
between  the  ice  and  the  hand-basin  was  so  strong 
in  bis  mind,  that  be  could  not  fancy  himself 
blameless ; and  he  was  long  tormented  by  the 
fear  of  discoveryand  its  consequences.  Through- 
out life,  the  apprehension  of  blame  was  strong 
in  Bentbam’s  mind.  An  expression  of  displea- 
sure from  those  with  whom  he  associated  would 
at  any  time  have  sorely  distressed  him.  Hit 
dread  of  punishment  was  extreme  ; and  he  wt* 
never  visited  by  corporeal  punishment  from  any 
hand  whatsoever.  1 remember  once  putting  the 
question — “ Were  you  ever  chastised  at  school  r” 
and  he  answered  with  great  earnestness— 
“ Oh,  never  ! never ! never! — never  punished  by 
master — never  engaged  in  any  the  slightest  skir- 
mish with  any  boy,  except  once,  when  at  West- 
minster School.  They  surrounded  a lad  named 
William  Sewell  and  myself,  and  forced  upon  us 
a sort  of  hostile  encounter.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  then  or  afterwards  .Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  whom  his  father  appointed  to 
one  of  the  six  clerkships  in  Chancery." 

This  Sir  Thomas  Sewell  had  been,  at  one  time, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bentham’s  father ; and 
of  that  intimacy  old  Bentham  frequently  boasted 
to  his  son.  He  had,  for  his  town  residence,  one 
of  the  tall  houses  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Square ; and, 
for  his  country  abode,  an  estate  he  had  purchased 
atOttershaw,  in  Surrey.  At  Ottershaw,  Bentham 
once  dined,  being  conducted  thither,  not  by  his 
father,  but  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  and  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Thomas  as  “ tbe  son  of  his  old  friend.’ 
This  was  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  a gentleman 
of  whom  his  father  had  been  constantly  speaking 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  as  one  with  whom 
he  was  closely  allied.  They  had,  as  he  stated, 
marked  out  their  course  together  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  for  mutual  help  : Sewell  to  be- 
come a barrister — Bentham  (senior)  to  be  an 
attorney.  Sewell's  circumstances  were  very  nar- 
row : he  had  about  £70  a-year ; and,  when  he 
entered  into  his  chambers,  they  were  papered  by 
the  hands  of  the  two  young  men,  in  order  to  save 
expense.  Sewell  was  a scholar.  He  wret*  •» 
essay  on  speech  and  grammar.  It  bad  some 
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merit,  but  not  of  a transcendent  character.  It, 
however,  served  as  an  introduction  to  a gentle- 
man, whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married,  and 
who  brought  him  a fortune  of  £15,000.  He  had 
previously  reached  some  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. Among  the  presents  he  received  from  the 
bands  of  his  future  bride,  was  a silver  cork- 
screw, wholly  inefficient  for  its  intended  use,  but 
which  he  constantly  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
telling  his  guests  from  whom  he  received  it,  its 
inaptitude  for  cork.drawing  giving  him  daily 
occasion  to  dilate  upon  it.  He  never  visited  Mr 
Bentham,  senior,  nor  Mr  Benthare  him  ; and  the 
“ tam  propi,  tarn  propinqu*”  was  a matter  of 
great  mystery  and  embarrassment  to  Bentham, 
junior.  It  never  entered  his  mind,  he  said,  to 
think  of  blaming  his  father.  Such  a thought  he 
would  have  ignominiously  expelled  as  a thought 
of  sin  and  guilt : but  when  turning  over,  in  after 
life,  his  own  prospects  for  futurity,  “ the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  father,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,”  often  occurred  to  him  as  one  from  whom 
he  might  have  looked  for  a helping  hand. 

Thomas  Sewell,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  mar- 
ried a lady  of  quality  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Louth,  in  Ireland.  She  had  more  rank  than 
money,  and  her  husband  soon  got  into  the  King’s 
Bench.  A second  son  was  a midshipman,  who  was 
none  of  the  brightest.  When  he  was  examined  for 
his  grade,  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do  in  a cer- 
tain case  of  naval  manoeuvre?  He  was  silent. 
The  examiner  then  inquired — “ Would  you  use  a 
messenger  ?”  (A  messenger  is  a nautical  term  for 
some  sort  of  rope.)  “ No !"  said  he,  “ I would 
send  my  own  servant.”  One  son  (William)  was 
alive,  in  1827,  and  holding  the  Six  Clerkship  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  given  to  him  by  his  father. 
Sir  Thomas,  like  most  of  the  lawyers  of  his  time, 
was  a man  of  narrow  mind,  and  of  rough,  vaunt- 
ing, and  imperious  manners.  H e took  the  occasion 
of  Bentham’s  visit  with  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to 
give  him  a sort  of  rhetorical  pedagogical  lec- 
ture in  the  shape  of  instructions  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  read  ; which  instructions  were  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  many  a future  joke  between  Clarke 
and  bis  companion.  “ Read  Xenophon,  the  great- 
est general,  the  greatest  philosopher,  the  great- 
est historian  read  such  a one,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a pompous  and  inappropriate  description 
of  the  author.  Some  time  after,  Bentham  met 
Sir  Thomas  at  a Manor  Court.  He  fBentham) 
carried  with  him  a little  volume  of  Epictetus,  in 
the  original  tongue  ,*  and  he  produced  it  in  8ir 
Thomas’  presence,  with  the  design  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  tbe  great  man,  and  of  shewing 
that  bis  suggestions,  as  to  classical  reading,  had 
not  been  thrown  away  : but  the  scheme  failed — 
he  took  no  notice— he  gave  Bentham  no  invitation. 

In  Lincoln’s  Inn,  stand,  or  stood,  contiguous 
to  one  another,  two  houses  with  balls  on  them. 
They  were  among  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of 
Taylor  the  architect,  (father  of  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,)  who  bad,  from  these  and  other  buildings, 
acquired  tbe  sobriquet  of  Ball  Taylor.  One  of 
these  bouses  was  built  for  Sir  Thomas  Sewell. 
It  either  fell  or  was  burned  down,  and  was  then 


rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  Many  were  the 
changes  in  the  occupiers  of  these  houses  ; and  Mr 
Burton,  an  eminent  solicitor,  succeeded  Sir  Tho- 
mas Sewell.  Lord  Kenyon  followed  Mr  Burton. 
Abbott’s  (Lord  Colchester’s)  elder  brother,  when 
he  bought  his  great  office  and  married,  occupied 
the  other,  and  died  there  in  1792.  Lincoln's  inn 
Fields  was  then  the  abode  of  high  life. 

Bentham  took  no  walk  into  the  country,  as  a 
boy,  of  which  he  did  not  retain  a recollection  as 
a man.  In  reading  to  him  some  of  the  memo- 
randa of  his  father’s  diary,  he  at  once  recalled 
the  most  minute  circumstances.  One  day  I re- 
marked to  him  a note— “ Went  with  Jerry  to  the 
Creek.’’  “Well”  said  he,  “do  I remember  it.  Itwas 
a voyage  par  terre  et  par  mer.  I passed  through 
great  perils.  It  was  a memorable  day,  indeed, 
whose  history  I related  to  the  boys  at  Westmin- 
ster, when  I got  back.  In  crossing  the  swamp 
of  a meadow,  we  were  attacked  by  a bull.  We 
had  incurred  the  indignation  of  bis  buliship,  and 
my  father  took  me  in  his  arms  and  threw  me 
over  a gate.  The  bull  vented  his  indignation 
against  tho  gate ; but  it  passed  harmless  by  me. 
8uch  was  the  land  adventurs  ; the  water  ad- 
venture wa9  this : — Our  boat  passed  under  the 
rope  by  which  a vessel  was  moored,  and  I should 
have  been  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  if  I had 
not  dipped  my  head.  T wo  awful  perils  in  onedny.” 
1 do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
the  insertion  of  many  circumstances,  in  them- 
selves trivial,  but  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  colour  and  character  of  Bentham’s  mind. 
It  were  well  if  anecdotes  of  childhood  were 
more  diligently  collected  ; and  if  the  seemingly 
small  events  of  early  life  were  more  thoughtfully 
watched  and  studied,  both  by  parents  and  ob- 
servers. And  in  the  case  of  Bentham,  I scruple 
the  less ; as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accuracy  of 
his  recollection  was  wonderful ; and,  on  the 
other,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  passing  circumstances  upon  the  whole 
fabric  of  hia  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  huma- 
nity to  animals  was  among  his  prominent  vir- 
tues. Their  susceptibilities  to  pain  and  pleasure 
he  studied,  and  made  the  constant  subject  of  his 
care.  He  knew  very  well  that  legislation  could 
not  put  a stop  to  many  of  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  are  condemned  : but  he  always  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
miseries  of  the  brute  creation.  One  anecdote 
1 will  give  in  his  own  words 
“We  had  a servant,  whose  name  was  Martha  : 
a woman  of  kindness  and  gentleness  ; and  the 
kindness  of  her  temper  ameliorated  mine.  One 
day,  while  I whs  a little  hoy,  I went  into  the 
kitchen.  Some  earwigs  were  running  about. 
1 laid  hold  of  them,  and  put  them  into  the  can- 
dle. Martha  gave  me  a sharp  rebuke,  and  asked 
me,  how  I should  like  to  be  so  used  myself. 
'Che  rebuke  was  not  thrown  away.  About  this 
time,  a neighbouring  decayed  gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Vernon,  came  to  pay  a morning  visit 
to  my  grandmother.  By  way  of  recommending 
himaelf  to  my  favour,  he  brought  with  him,  in 
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his  pocket,  a toy  of  hi9  own  manufacture.  It 
was  a cage  for  the  reception  of  flies,  formed,  by 
two  horizontal  slices  of  cork,  connected  together 
by  uprights  composed  of  pins.  All  hut  one  were 
fixed — that  one  was  moveable — and  the  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  catching  the  miserable  animals 
and  cramming  them  into  the  cage,  till  it  would 
hold  no  more.  Sometimes  they  got  in  with  all 
their  limbs  ; sometimes  with  one  or  all,  or  any 
number  between  one  and  all,  torn  off.  When  I 
had  amused  myself  with  the  instrument  for  some 
minutes,  a train  of  reflection  came  across  me  ; the 
result  was  an  abhorrenceof  the  invention,  coupled 
with  a feeling  not  far  short  of  abhorrence  for 
the  inventor  and  donor.” 

Bentham  mentioned  another  circumstance, 
connected  with  his  feelings  towards  animals,  in 
the  following  manner 

“ My  uncle’s  house,  in  Hampshire,  was 
the  scene  of  a very  useful  lesson.  A per- , 
sonage,  of  no  small  importance  in  the  family, 
was  a dog  named  Busy.  He  was  a model  of 
the  conjunction  of  fidelity  and  surliness.  A 
very  slight  cause  sufficed  to  elicit  from  him  a 
loud  and  long-continued  growl.  No  beggar 
durst  approach  the  house.  I myself  stood  in  no 
inconsiderable  awe  of  him.  One  day  1 thought 
to  find  amusement  in  fomenting  a quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  another  dog.  While  I was  thus 
employed,  up  came  my  uncle,  and  reprimanded 
me  for  my  cruelty.  1 felt  it  bitterly;  for  it  was 
the  only  token  of  displeasure  I ever  experienced 
from  him,  from  the  day  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  178-k  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  though  a lawyer  by  profession. 

“ During  my  visits  to  Barking,  up  to  the  time 
of  mygrandmother’s  death,  when  I was  about  thir- 
teen years  old,  I used  to  be  her  bedfellow.  The 
dinner  hour  being  as  early  as  two  o’clock,  she 
had  a regular  supper,  which  was  served  up  in  her 
own  sleeping  room,  and,  immediately  after  finish, 
ing  it,  she  went  to  bed.  Of  her  supper,  1 was 
not  admitted  to  partake,  nor  was  the  privation 
a matter  of  much  regret.  I had  what  1 prefer- 
red— a portion  of  gooseberry  pie  ; hers  was  a 
scrag  of  mutton,  boiled  with  parsley  and  butter. 

I do  not  remember  any  variety. 

“ My  amusements  consisted  in  building 
houses  with  old  cards,  and  sometimes  playing  at 
* Beat  the  knave  out  of  doors/  with  my  grand- 
mother. My  time  of  going  to  bed  was  perhaps 
an  hour  before  hers  : but,  by  way  of  preparation, 

I never  failed  to  receive  her  blessing.  Previous 
to  the  ceremony,  I underwent  a catechetical 
course  of  examination,  of  which  one  of  the  ques- 
tions was — •*  Who  were  the  children  that  were 
saved  in  the  fiery  furnace  Answer — ‘ Shad- 

rach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  /'  but  as  the  ex- 
amination frequently  got  no  farther,  the  word 
Abed-nego  got  associated  in  my  mind  with  very 
agreeable  ideas,  and  it  ran  through  my  ears  like 
Shadracb,  Meshach,  and  fa-bed-we-go  in  a sort  of 
pleasantconfusion,  which  is  not  yet  removed.  As  I 
grew  in  years,  I became  a fit  receptacle  for  some 
of  my  grandmother’*,  communications,  among 


| which  the  state  of  her  family,  and  the  days  of 
her  youth,  were  most  prominent.  There  hung 
on  the  wall,  perpetually  in  view,  a sampler,  the 
produce  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her 
mother  or  her  grandmother,  of  which  the  subjeet 
matter  was  the  most  important  of  all  theologian 
human  incidents,  the  fall  of  man  in  paradise. 
There  was  Adam — there  was  Eve — and  there  was 
the  serpent.  In  these  there  was  much  to  interest 
and  amuse  me.  One  thing  alone  puzzled  me; 
it  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  size  was  enor- 
mous. It  was  larger  than  that  species  of  the 
genus  Orangeum  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  some  of  our  West  India  aeU 
tlements.  Its  size  was  not  less  than  that  of  lbs 
outer  shell  of  a cocoa  nut.  All  the  rest  of  the 
objects  were,  as  usual,  in  piano  ; this  was  in  alto, 
indeed  in  altiuimo  relievo.  What  to  make  of  it, 
at  a time  when  my  mind  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish fictions  from  realities,  I knew  not.  The 
recollection  is  strong  in  me  of  the  mystery  which 
it  seemed  to  be.  My  grandmother  promised  me 
the  sampler  after  her  death  as  a legacy  ; and  the 
promise  war  no  small  gratification  : but  the  pro. 
mise,  with  many  other  promises  of  jewels  and 
gold  coins,  was  productive  of  nothing  but  dts. 
appointment.  Her  death  took  place  when  I was 
at  Oxford.  My  father  went  down ; and,  without 
consulting  me,  or  giving  the  slightest  intimation 
of  his  intention,  let  the  house,  and  sold  to  the 
tenant  almost  everything  that  was  in  it.  It  was 
doing  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  notwithstanding  hi* 
undoubted  affection  for  me.  In  the  same  way, 
he  sold  the  estate  which  he  had  given  to  me  as 
a provision,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. In  the  mass  went  some  music-booki 
which  I had  borrowed  of  Mrs  Browne.  Not  long 
after,  she  desired  them  to  be  returned.  I stood 
before  her  like  a defenceless  culprit,  conscious  . 
of  my  inability  to  make  restitution  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  6uck  was  my  state  of  mental  weak, 
ness,  that  I knew  not  what  to  say  for  apology 
or  defence. 

“ My  grandmother’s  mother  was  a matron,  I 
was  told,  of  high  respectability  and  correspond- 
ing piety ; well-informed  and  strong-minded. 
She  was  distinguished,  however ; for,  while  other 
matrons  of  her  age  and  quality  had  seen  many  a 
ghost,  she  had  seen  but  one.  She  was,  in  this 
particular,  on  a level  with  the  learned  lecturer, 
afterwards  judge,  the  commentator  Black- 
stone.  But  she  was  heretical,  and  her  belief  bor- 
dered on  Unitarianism.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
subject  of  ghosts  has  been  among  the  torments  of 
my  life.  Even  now,  when  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  passed  over  my  head  since  my  boyhood  re- 
ceived the  impression  which  my  grandmother 
gave  it,  though  my  judgment  is  wholly  free,  my 
imagination  is  not  wholly  so.  My  infirmity  was 
not  unknown  to  the  servants.  It  was  .a  perman- 
ent source  of  amusement,  to  ply  me  with  horrible 
phantoms  in  all  imaginable  shapes.  Under  the 
Pagan  dispensation,  every  object  a man  could  set 
his  eyes  on  had  been  the  seat  of  some  pleasant 
adventure.  At  Barking,  in  the  almost  solitude 
of  which  so  large  a portion  of  my  life  was  paseed,  1 
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every  spot  that  could  be  made  by  any  means  to 
answer  the  purpose  was  the  abode  of  some  spectre 
or  group  of  spectres.  The  establishment  contained 
two  houses  of  office  : one  about  ten  yards  from 
the  kitchen,  for  the  use  of  ‘ the  lower  orders,’ 
another  at  the  farther  end  of  the  little  garden, 
for  the  use  of  * the  higher/  who  thus  had  three 
or  four  times  the  space  to  travel,  on  these  indis- 
pensable occasions,  more  than  that  which  sufficed 
for  the  servile  grade  : but  these  shrines  of  neces- 
sary pilgrimage  were,  by  the  cruel  genius  of  my 
tormentors,  richly  stocked  with  phantasms.  One 
had  for  its  autocrat  no  less  a personage  than 
Tom  Dark  ; the  other  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
Rawhead  and  Bloody  Bones.  I suffered  dreadfully 
in  consequence  of  my  fears.  I kept  away  for 
weeks  from  the  spots  i have  mentioned  ; and, 
when  Buffering  was  intolerable,  I fled  to  the  fields. 
So  dextrous  was  the  invention  of  those  who 
worked  upon  my  apprehensions,  that  they  ma- 
naged to  transform  a real  into  a fictitious  being. 
His  name  wbb  Palethorp  ; and  Palethorp,  in  my 
vocabulary,  was  synonymous  with  hobgoblin. 
The  origin  of  these  horrors  was  this : — My  fa- 
ther’s house  was  a short  half  mile  distant  from 
the  principal  part  of  the  town,  from  that  part 
where  was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne.  One  morning, 
the  coachman  and  the  footman  took  a conjunct 
walk  to  a public-house  kept  by  a man  of  the 
name,  (Palethorp;)  they  took  me  with  them:  it 
was  before  I was  breeched.  They  called  for  a 
pot  of  beer ; took  each  of  them  a sip,  and  handed 
the  pot  to  me.  On  their  requisition,  I took  an- 
other ; and,  when  about  to  depart,  the  amount 
was  called  for.  The  two  servants  paid  their 
quota,  and  1 was  called  on  for  mine.  Nemo  dot 
quod  non  habet — this  maxim,  to  my  no  small 
vexation,  I was  compelled  to  exemplify.  Mr  Pale- 
thorp, the  landlord,  had  a visage  harsh  and  ill- 
favoured,  and  he  insisted  on  my  discharging  my 
debt.  At  this  very  early  age,  without  having  put 
in  for  my  share  of  the  gift6  of  fortune,  I found 
myself  in  the  state  of  an  insolvent  debtor.  The 
demand  harassed  me  so  mercilessly,  that  I could 
hold  out  no  longer : the  door  being  open,  I took 
to  my  heels  ; and,  as  the  way  was  too  plain  to  be 
missed,  1 ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could  carry 
me.  The  scene  of  the  terrors  of  Mr  Palethorp’s 
name  and  visitation,  in  pursuit  of  me,  was  the 
country-house  at  Barking:  but  neither  was  the 
town-house  free  from  them  ; for,  in  those  terrors, 
the  servants  possessed  an  instrument  by  which 
it  was  in  thoir  power,  at  anytime,  to  get  rid  of 
my  presence.  Level  with  the  kitchen — level 
with  the  landing-place  in  which  the  staircase  took 
its  commencement — werethe  usual  offices.  When 
my  company  became  troublesome,  a sure  and 
continually  repeated  means  of  exonerating  them- 
selves from  it,  was  for  the  footman  to  repair  to 
the  adjoining  subterraneous  apartments,  invest 
hiB  shoulders  with  some  strange  covering,  and, 
concealing  his  countenance,  stalk  in,  with  a hol- 
low, menacing,  and  inarticulate  tone.  Lest  that 
should  not  be  sufficient,  the  servants  had,  stuck 
by  the  fireplace,  the  portraiture  of  a hobgoblin, 
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to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Palethorp* 
For  some  years,  I was  in  the  condition  of  poor  Dr 
Priestley,  on  whose  bodily  frame  another  name, 
too  awful  to  be  mentioned,  used  to  produce  a 
sensation  more  than  mental." 

Shall  1 seek  excuses  for  introducing  these 
autobiographical  sketches  ? I think  not.  They 
are  faithful  as  pictures ; they  are  interesting  as 
philosophical  studies. 

"Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  horror 
in  me  : — I recollect,  when  I was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  I went  to  see  a puppet-show  : there 
were  Punch  and  Joan — the  devil,  whom  I had 
seen  before ; but  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
devil's  imp.  The  devil  was  black,  as  he  should 
be ; but  the  devil’s  imp  was  white,  and  I was 
much  more  alarmed  at  his  presence  than  at  that 
of  his  principal.  I was  haunted  by  him.  I went 
to  bed  ; I wanted  to  sleep.  The  devil  appeared 
to  me  in  a dream  ; the  imp  in  his  company.  I 
had — which  is  not  uncommon  in  dreams,  at  least 
with  me — a sort  of  consciousness  that  it  was  a 
dream  ; with  a hope  that,  with  a little  exertion, 
I might  spring  out  of  it : 1 fancied  that  I did  so. 
Imagine  my  horror,  when  I still  perceived 
devil  and  imp  standing  before  me.  It  was  out  of 
the  rain  into  the  river.  I made  another  desperate 
effort.  I tried  to  be  doubly  awake ; I succeeded. 
1 was  in  a transport  of  delight  when  the  illusion 
altogether  vanished  : but  it  was  only  a temporary 
relief ; for  the  devil  and  the  imp  dwelt  in  my 
waking  thoughts  for  many  a year  afterwards. 
On  the  same  occasion,  1 believe  it  was,  that  I saw 
“ Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  and  the  story  of 
Esther  : there  was  King  Ahasuerus  ; there  was 
Queen  Esther;  there  was  Mordecai  the  Jew; 
there  was  Haman  the  courtier.  One  emphatic 
phrase  from  Ahasuerus  to  Esther,  I well  remem- 
ber : — 

“x  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  1 will  give  it  thee/ 

“The  acting  of  the  wooden  tragedian  amused 
me  not  a little.  It  dwelt  long  in  my  memory ; 
and,  on  my  return  to  school,  I amused  with  it 
my  bed  and  chamber  fellows,  imitating  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wooden  imitators,  whose  arms  and 
legs  were  moved  by  a wire — thus :” 

And  most  amusingly,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
did  Mr  Bentham  represent  the  stiffness,  gravity, 
and  dignity  of  the  fantoccino  of  his  boyhood. 

“ Bursts  of  laughter  followed  my  exhibition  ; 
and  my  own  low  stature,  something  midway  be- 
tween that  of  the  wooden  actors  und  my  school- 
fellows, added  to  the  effect. 

“ I not  unfrequently  obtained  the  applause  of 
my  companions,  by  thus  contributing  to  their 
pleasures.  Cne  of  my  modes  was  to  start  up  out 
of  my  bed  at  night,  and  to  begin  ranting,  in  a 
sort  of  medium  state  between  waking  and  dream- 
ing. I heard  it  called  light. headedness.  The 
first  commencement  of  it  may  have  been  un- 
bidden : but,  finding  that  it  attracted  attention 
and  afforded  amusement,  art  came  and  assisted 
nature.  I recollect,  on  one  occasion,  I was 
overpowered  with  terror.  I had  been  reading 
* Plutarch’s  Lives,’  the  old  translation,  by 
diverse  hands  ; Dry  den,  1 believe,  among  the 
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rest.  To  every  life  there  wai  a cut.  Sylla,  after 
his  abdication,  wan  represented  in  his  civic  cos- 
tume, with  a long  flowing  head  of  white  hair.  In 
several  of  the  pictures,  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
artist  had  produced  a ghastly  effect;  and,  in  the 
portrait  of  Sylla  this  whs  so  much  the  case,  that 
it  wrought  upon  my  morbidly  susceptible  frame. 
One  night  1 awoke  in  horror,  with  the  image  of 
Sylla  before  me : for  many  years  thereafter  did 
that  same  image  continue  its  visitations.  That 
night  1 continued  raving  for  a considerable  length 
of  time.  In  other  days,  and  in  a similar  state  of 
things,  the  ravings  might  have  passed  for  inspir- 
ation ; and  I might  have  been  a prophet,  or  some- 
thing more  than  a prophet — the  founder  of  a new 
sect.  'Vhen  I was  promoted  to  the  companion* 
ship  of  boys  of  a higher  age,  and  about  to  leave 
the  school  for  the  university,  the  enfuntilluge 
evaporated.  I was  tranquil  and  happy  while  in 
Mrs  Morell’s  boarding-house  ; for  I had  a bedfel- 
low, in  whose  presence,  as  was  natural,  ghosts 
never  ventured  to  make  their  appearance : but, 
during  the  holidays,  when  I was  removed  to 
Barking,  and  after  I had  become  too  old  to  be  my 
grandmother's  bedfellow,  I became  sole  occupant 
of  a large  unfurnished  bed — a fit  place  for  the 
visitation  of  nocturnal  visiters ; and  then  and 
there  it  was  that  the  devil  and  his  imp  appeared 
to  me. 

“ I was  a favourite,  a timid  child,  who  gave 
offence  to  nobody  ; and  one  more  dutiful  could 
not  exist.  Two  or  three  instances  of  early  aber- 
rations 1 distinctly  remember.  One  of  these  was 
a subject  of  lung-continuing  affliction.  On  a 
dresser,  not  far  from  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen, 
was,  as  I mentioned,  a portrait  of  Palelhorp. 
sketched  with  a fork  on  the  wainscot,  constantly 
before  my  eyes.  I got  chattering  with  the  foot- 
man, and,  whether  in  play  or  in  anger,  I forget 
which,  as  1 forget  the  immediate  cause,  1 took 
up  a pair  of  Bcissors  which  were  within  reach, 
and  threw  them  at  him.  (At  this  time  I was  not 
breeched.)  I took  aim  but  too  well : they  hit 
him  in  the  eye.  Whatever  was  his  pain  of  body, 
my  pain  of  mind  was  greater.  Sad  was  the  dis- 
grace into  which  I found  myself  plunged.  My 
father,  though  in  all  his  life  he  never  struck  me, 
yet,  being  fond  of  power,  and  of  everything  that 
could  afford  ground  or  pretence  for  the  exercise 
of  it,  exercised  on  me,  on  this  occasion,  this 
talent  of  his  with  little  mercy.  I was  sentenced 
to  banishment.  It  hHppened  to  be  migration 
time  ; my  grandmother  was  gone  to  Barking 
already.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  my 
father  and  mother,  at  the  time  of  the  usual 
weekly  visit,  I was  sent  off,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  with  all  my  infamy  on  my  head.  1 remem- 
bered this  for  many  years  after;  and,  as  for  any 
use  that  this  severity  had  on  me,  nonecHn  I find. 
The  accident  had  not  its  origin  in  my  ill  temper  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  from  which  the  punish- 
ment would  preserve  me.  The  man  was  under 
the  care  of  a surgeon  for  days,  if  not  weeks.  He 
recovered  ; and  his  sight  continued  uninjured : 
but  ia  this,  or  other  ways,  my  mind  was  seldom 
without  something  gnawing  upon  it." 


Never  was  there  a more  striking  contrast  than 
that  presented  in  the  characters  of  Bentham  and 
his  father.  His  father  was  always  busied  about 
trifles  ; bustling  himself  into  importance  ; proud 
of  every  petty  dignity,  no  matter  how  obtained; 
thrifty  even  to  mVanness  ; and  with  no  instruc- 
tion, and  no  other  ambition  than  to  obtain  the 
notice  of  the  great.  According  to  the  report  of 
one  who  remembered  him  well  “ his  great  de- 
light was  to  swagger  as  a magistrate  at  Hicks' 
Hall,  and  to  ent  and  drink  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  would  intrigue,  for  months,  to  get 
an  invitation  to  an  opulent  man’s  table ; and 
shewed  prodigious  cleverness  in  avoiding  giving 
dinners  himself.”*  He  amassed  a considerable 
fortune,  principally  by  successful  purchases  of 
lands  and  leases.  He  had  a most  exalted  notion 
of  parental  authority  ; kept  Bentham  in  a state 
of  wretched  dependence ; and  even  habitually 
appropriated  to  himself  the  small  pecuniary  gifts 
which  his  son  received  from  his  friends,  and 
rents  belonging  to  his  son,  long  after  he  had  come 
of  age.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  a man 
shuuld  accurately  appreciate,  or  even  understand, 
a mind  so  capacious,  so  instructed,  bo  beneficent, 
as  Bentham's  was.  His  father's  vanity  was  flat- 
tered by  the  distinctions  which  Bentham  obtained, 
from  his  earliest  years  ; and  he  fancied  the  son 
would  become  the  stepping-stone  to  the  elers- 
tion  of  the  father.  But  Bentham’s  mind  re- 
sponded to  no  call  of  vulgar  ambition  ; and  be 
had  to  hear  perpetual  reproaches  for  not  stretch, 
ing  out  his  hand  to  gather  the  fruits  of  worldly 
fame,  which  he  was  perpetually  reminded  had 
ripened  for  his  own  fruition.  But  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Bentham  were  of  a far  different  and  a 
far  higher  order  ; and,  while  his  father  sighed 
over  his  “ bashful  folly.”  he  was  laying  up  for 
himself  the  richest  intellectual  treasures. 

The  impression  made  on  Bentham's  mind  by 
the  books  he  read  in  his  childhood,  was  lasting. 
With  the  most  amusing  naivete  he  would  recall, 
in  old  age,  what  he  thought,  in  his  youth,  of  the 
books  that  were  either  placed  in  his  hands,  or 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach,  in  spite  of  a 
theory,  both  of  his  father  and  mother,  that  books 
of  amusement  were  unfit  for  children. 

“ When  1 got  hold  of  a novel,  I identified 
myself  with  all  the  personages,  and  thought 
more  of  their  affairs  than  of  any  affairs  of  n>y 
own.  I have  wept  for  hours  over  Richardson  I 
‘Clarissa;’  in ‘Gil  Bias'  I took  an  intense  in- 
terest, when  very  young : 1 was  happy  in  the 

happiness,  uneasy  in  the  uneasiness  of  everybody 

in  it.  1 admired  ‘ Gulliver’s  Travels 1 
have  vouched  them  to  be  all  true ; no  romance, 
no  rhodomontade,  but  everything  painted  ex- 
actly as  it  happened.  The  circumstance  of  hie 
being  condemned  to  death  for  saving  the  cspiialf 
was  excellent.  1 was  very  anxious  in  his  behalf, 

* I find  tl<e  fallowing  ihararl*>ri»tic  memorandum  is 
bia  handwriting  : — *•  Drc.  27,  1782. — Srnt  tbe  luikfjf) 
•uppo&td  to  come  ftom  Mr  Speak man,  to  Mr  Willi*» 
Beunet  to  examine,  xml  then  gave  it  to  Thomas,  my 
man,  at  not  fit  to  be  dressed  in  my  own  lauuij.  (k 
came  on  21it.)” 
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particularly  when  chained  down  by  the  pigmies. 
I was  sad  when  I saw  the  Laputans  in  such  a 
condition ; and  I did  not  like  to  see  my  own 
species  painted  as  Yahoos.  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe’ 
frightened  me  with  the  story  of  tl.e  Goat  of  the 
Cave ; it  was  a moot  point  with  me  whether  it 
was  a goat  or  the  devil,  1 was  indeed  comforted 
to  find  it  waa  a goat,  ‘ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
frightened  me  still  more  ; I could  not  read  it 
entirely  through.  At  Westminster  School,  we 
used  to  go  to  a particular  room  to  wash  our  feet ; 
there  I first  saw  an  imperfect  copy  of  * The  Pil- 
grim's Progress’ : the  devil  was  everywhere  in  it, 
and  in  me  too.  I always  was  afraid  of  the  devil ; 
I bad  seen  him  sowing  tareB,  in  a picture  at 
Boghurst ; bow  should  1 know  it  was  nut  a copy 
from  the  life.  I had  seen  the  devil  too,  in  a 
puppet-show  ; 1 dreamt  about  him  frequently  : 
he  had  pinched  me  several  times,  and  waked  me. 
I had  frequent  dreams  of  a desire  to  go  east ; 
but  I found  interminable  lugubrious  buildings 
between  me  and  the  Strand,  and  malancholy 
creatures  walking  about.  How  much  less  un- 
happy  1 should  have  been,  could  I have  acknow- 
ledged my  superstitious  fears ! but  1 was  so 
ashamed  ! Now  that  1 know  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  imagination  and  the  judgment,  I can 
own  bow  these  things  plagued  me,  without  any 
impeachment  of  my  intellect. 

t(  I read  Timothy  Peascod’s  history  ; he  was 
hanged,  and  1 did  not  like  this,  because  it  put 
an  end  to  him  ; and  1 was  not  fond  of  hanging. 
Camden's  Britannia  was  a serious  book,  so  1 was 
allowed  to  read  it ; besides,  it  was  too  big  to  be 
put  away  on  the  shelf,  and  was  therefore  left 
about.  My  father  used  to  talk  about  * Tristram 
Shandy,’  and  the  black  page  in  ‘ T ristram  Shandy.’ 
1 often  touk  it  up,  but  could  not  find  the  black 
page.  It  seemed  to  me  strange  stuff ; there  was 
no  coherence.  I often  saw  the  ladies  giggling 
over  it.  Once  my  father  took  it  out  of  my  hand. 
Moliere’s  plays  were  among  the  books  at  Bark- 
ing, 1 did  not  like  the  allegorical  parts  or  the 
ballets  ; they  confused  me  ; they  were  insipid  ; — 
I wanted  facts,  ‘ Theron  and  Aspasia’  pleased  me  ; 
it  was  full  of  slang,  and  slang  was  amusing.  I 
read  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  and  it  frightened  me. 
There  was  the  pandtemonium  with  all  its  dames. 
The  hook  looks  like  something  between  true  and 
false,  and  1 did  not  know  how  much  might  be 
trpe,  * Paradise  Regained’  was  very  dull,  I 
rend  Johnson’s  ‘ Account  of  the  Hermit  in  his 
Cell,’  and  it  was  a sad  drawback  on  my  happi- 
ness. His  mind  was  essentially  ascetic,  and  he 
brought  nothing  new  to  me — no  facts,  no  che- 
mistry, no  electricity — all  was  gloomy  and  taste- 
less. ‘ Thomson’s  Seasons’  I also  read,  with  a 
soft  of  fancy  that  they  might  be  very  fine  to 
some  people,  though  they  brought  no  pleasure 
to  me.  * Gray’s  Fables’  I also  read  ; they  did 
nqt  interest  or  instruct  me.  I knew  that  his 
■tpries  of  cocks  and  bulls  were  not  true.” 

Of  his  novel  studies,  Bentham,  on  auother  oc- 
casion, gave  this  account : — 

“ At  Browning  Hill,  w«9  the  refuse  of  the 
stock  of  my  great-uncle  Woodward.  There  was 


‘ Locke  on  the  Understanding,’  ‘ Clarendon’s 
History  of  the  Rebellion,’  ‘Burnet’s  History  pf 
His  Own  Times,’  all  Richardson’s  novels,  ‘ AJan- 
devillc’s  Fuble  of  the  Bees,’  ‘ Clarke  on  the 
Trinity,’  ‘ Tindall’s  Christianity  as  Old  as  tbe 
Creation,’  ‘ Atalantis,’  a collection  of  novels. 
There  was  ‘ Kampfer’s  History  of  Japan,’  a very 
curious  book.  The  author  was  physician  to  a 
Dutch  embassy,  and  went  up  to  the  capital  of 
that  island.  He  was  a good  botanist,  and  an 
intelligent  man.  Taken  altogether,  there  was  a 
pretty  good  supply  fur  the  three  months  of  each 
year  which  I was  there.  I used  to  climb  a lofty 
elm,  and  read  in  its  branches.  I was  the  more 
fond  of  this  while  the  labourers  were  thrashing 
corn  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I was  delighted  to 
be  in  society  with  which  I was  not  compelled  to 
mix.  No  situation  brought  with  it  more  felicity 
than  to  hide  myself  in  tbe  tree,  and,  having  read 
for  some  time,  to  descend  to  gather  up  wheat 
for  the  peasants  to  thrash,  and  then  to  mount 
again  to  my  leafy  throne.  In  the  summer-house, 
too,  a few  books  were  scattered.  There  were  a 
few  numbers  of  the  ‘ Alercurius  Rusticus,’  a pe- 
riodical of  1660.  There  were  the  * Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Langallerie,’  a French  adven- 
turer, who  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Grand 
Seignior,  who,  at  that  time,  used  to  be  crowned 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  There  were  ‘ Harris’ 
Voyages,’  two  volumes  in  folio.  So  that  there 
was  abundance  of  occupation  for  me.  ‘ Pamela* 
was  written,  a good  part  of  it,  in  the  summer- 
house at  Browning  Hill,  so  that  the  interest  be- 
came extreme.  ‘ Clarissa’  kept  me  day  after  day 
incessantly  bathed  in  tears.  Tindall’s  book  filled 
me  with  such  astonishment  that  I could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  and  1 went  frequently  to  the  ori- 
ginal, to  verify  his  quotations.  1 was  puzzled 
by  Locke's  fictitious  entities — such  as  power . 
But  I was  pleased  with  the  advantage  he  had 
over  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  a grandson  of  whom 
(a  proud,  pompous  fellow)  was  afterwards  one 
of  my  companions  at  college.  He  had  the  man- 
ners of  a dogmatical  parson,  while  yet  an  under 
graduate.  I do  not  know  wjmt  became  of  him. 
I had  heard  ‘ Locke  s Essay’  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  ; so  1 read  it  as  a duty.  1 read 
Clarendon  with  great  interest,  but  could  not 
understand  the  difference  between  his  narrations 
and  Burnet’s,  who  was  by  far  the  lionester  man 
of  the  two.  He  was  short  sentenced  and  clear  ; 
the  other  rolling  and  inflated.  Burnet  was 
one  of  the  best  of  bishops — a kind,  straight- 
forward man.  Pepys  speaks  pf  the  bribes  that 
Clarendon  used  to  take. 

“ The  parsonage-house  of  Boghurst  was  conti- 
guous to  the  church.  There  was  an  entrance 
from  the  church-yard  to  the  garden,  which,  with 
the  parsonage- house, .was  in  the  occupupcy  of  my 
cousin  Mulfurd,  son  to  my  great  aunt;  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  living  elsewhere.  My  uncle 
Grove,  a kind  and  good  creature  withal,  was  a 
man  of  small  mind  ; but  nothing  could  be  more 
devoid  of  amusement  than  his  society  was,  to  un 
ardent,  acutely  sensitive,  and  inquisitive  boy.; 
bo,  on  every  possible  occasion,  1 broke  away  from 
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Browning  Hill,  to  quarter  myself  on  my  cousin 
Mulford,  from  whom  I always  experienced  the 
kindest  reception.  His  was  a very  whimsical 
character.  At  an  early  age,  between  thirty-five 
and  forty,  he  abandoned  a prosperous  business 
to  live  a single  life  at  the  Browning  Hill  parson- 
age. His  mind  was  full  of  knicknackery  and 
conceit ; he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of  va- 
rious handicraft  arts : he  was  a blacksmith,  a 
whitesmith,  turner,  carpenter,  and  joiner ; he 
• did,  in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  done  by 
hand ; he  was,  at  the  Bame  time,  an  amateur 
surgeon,  and  practised  gratuitously,  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours. He  had  lived  in  a low  and  irregular  way  ; 
was  a sort  of  rake : but  his  rakery  had  been  con- 
siderably subdued  by  this  bis  country  retreat, 
where  his  attentions  were  confined  toone  woman — 
—a  widow,  ora  widow  bewitched,  of  a lieutenant 
in  the  navy.  Never  shall  I forget  how  I was 
appalled  when  a Quaker  farmer,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  my  uncle,  and  cousin  Mulford,  jeered 
them,  in  my  presence,  on  the  irregularity  of 
their  amours.  No  suspicion  of  such  irregularity 
had  ever  before  crossed  my  mind,  and  a sad  tri- 
bulation it  must  have  been  to  their  respective 
mothers.  I remember  a daughter  of  my  cousin's 
calling  on  me,  borne  down  by  poverty  and  pre- 
mature old  age.  My  cousin  was  a member  of  a 
perpetual  drinking  club,  of  which  the  rule  was — 
that  the  drinking-room  should  never  for  a mo- 
ment, in  the  whole  year,  be  empty,  so  that,  by 
resorting  to  it,  society,  such  as  it  was,  was  al- 
ways to  be  found.  Drunkenness  did  not  neces- 
sarily form  a part  of  the  attributes  of  this  club  ; 
for,  during  the  sixty  years  and  more  that  1 knew 
this  cousin  of  mine,  I never  saw  him  intoxicated, 
nor  did  I ever  hear  of  his  being  so.  His  opi- 
nions  were  extraordinary:  he  had  a notion  that 
whatever  was  in  print  was  a lie.  I asked  him 
whether,  if  a fact  had  taken  place,  the  putting 
it  in  print  would  cause  it  not  to  have  taken 
place. 

“ I remember  once,  in  his  wisdom,  he  quoted,  as 
evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to 
cheat,  that  a friend  of  his,  in  buying  seeds  in 
China,  had  got  just  such  seeds  as  he  could  have 
got  in  England  ; as  if  the  Chinese  were  the  better 
for  his  friend’s  disappointment,  or  were  bound 
to  know  what  seeds  grew  here.  He  thought  it 
a marvellous  fine  thing  to  cheat,  and  I did  not  fail 
to  observe  that  the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  cheat 
another,  rose  immediately  in  his  opinion. 

**  When  I was  about  twelve  years  old,  he  left 
the  parsonage  house,  to  my  great  grief,  and  took 
a small  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  I 
could  not  divine  his  motive  ; for  the  parsonage 
gave  him  all  the  enjoyments  he  desired : abund- 
ance of  game,  which  he  shot  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ; he  had  an  aviary  stocked  with  partridges, 
which  he  caught  with  his  setting  dogs.  He  was  a 
man,  though  not  of  large  stature,  ef  remarkable 
strength  : but  he  once  spontaneously  told  me  he 
had  been  outmastered  by  the  woman  with  whom  he 
lived.  I suspect  this  connexion  was  the  primary 
cause  of  his  migrating  from  the  parsonage.  My 


grandmother  Grove  sometimes  visited  th«  widow, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  took  me  with  her;  bat 
told  me,  on  the  way,  how  very  reluctant  her 
visits  were  to  a person  whose  conduct,  if  closely 
inquired  into,  could  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 
To  me  the  visit  was  very  charming.  1 km 
treated  with  rare  sweetmeats,  and  got  possession 
of  a delightful  book,  a novel  in  four  volumes, 
called  ‘ The  Invisible  Spy’ — the  heroins  of  which 
had,  by  the  favour  of  an  old  magician  or  wonder- 
maker,  acquired  the  secret  of  making  herself 
occasionally  invisible.  Mr  Mulford  was  fond  of 
gardening;  and  in  his  library  there  was,  in  3 voli. 
8ro,  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  * Miller's  Gar- 
deners’Dictionary,’  which  I read  over  and  over  till 
I had  got  all  the  names  by  heart.  There  was  bIso  a 
publication,  entitled,  ‘Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,' 
in  seven  or  eight  volumes,  with  notes.*  *■  Bui- 
wer’s  Artificial  Changeling,’  was  a source  of  great 
amusement  to  me,  from  the  quaint  titles  of  the 
chapters  or  sections;  but  my  cousin  took  the  book 
out  of  my  hands.  There  were  also  some  medieo- 
chirurgical  books,  but  not  of  the  most  modern  or 
most  improved  choice.  He  shut  up  the  books  in 
a cupboard.  He  used  to  leave  the  key  in:  but 
there  was  a particular  art  in  managing  the  lock, 
so  that  a stranger  could  not  opeQ  it.  I used  to 
play  with  him  at  backgammon.  His  mornings 
were  spent  in  gathering  mushrooms,  or  gather- 
ing nuts.  He  was  a sprightly  man.  He  had  a 
little  smattering  of  Latin,  and  a little  smattering 
of  French,  but  was  a perfect  roue. 

“My  righteous  cousin — for  such  was  the  name 
he  bore — had  a crony  of  the  name  of  Mayo,  a 
clerk  in  the  hank.  His  form  was  globular. 

“ My  cousin's  habits  were  frugal.  He  saw  little 
company ; and  the  pittance  with  which  he  with- 
drew from  business,  had  accumulated,  when  be 
died,  to  £20,000  or  £30,000.  I imagined  it  was 
to  be  mine ; and  my  disappointment  was  great  at 
finding  it  disposed  of — much  more  properly— 
among  a multitude  of  relations  ; none  indeed  so 
near  as  I was,  but,  for  the  most  part,  poor ; and 
elevated,  by  the  dispersion  of  this  property,  into 
a state  of  competence.  My  brother  and  1,  how- 
ever, were  left  by  him  about  £3,000,  and  a similar 
sum,  the  proceedsof  an  estate,  which  to  my  cousin’s 
mortification  and  unassuageable  wrath,  waa  en- 
tailed, after  his  death,  upon  my  uncle  Grove,  and 
from  him  to  me.  My  visits  to  my  cousin  were 
frequent,  and  generally  of  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a time ; and  1 became  acquainted  with  such  of 
bis  neighbours  as  he  was  on  terms  with.  Among 
these  was  a Quaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  an 
extensive  gentleman  farmer,  inhabiting  a nice 
house,  who  introduced  me  to  his  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  his  sons  (John) 
married  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  a 
Plowden,  a neighbouring  country  gentleman, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  ranking  in  it 
the  founder  of  All-Soul’s  College,  Oxford ; to 
education  in  which,  his  children  were  in  conse- 
quence entitled.  The  great  author  of  *5  The 

* “ Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,*’  being  a collection  of 
the  best  merry  songs  and  ballads,  old  and  new.  8 voi* 
London  1720.  '•  ' 
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Commentaries’*  was  also,  I believe,  one  of  hie 
ancestors.  He  was  the  hero  of  a crim.  con. 
case,  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  where 
the  seducer  was  a reverend  divine  of  a noble 
family,  the  rector  of  a neighbouring  parish.  I 
remember  dining  with  the  said  divine  on  a Sun- 
day, after  he  had  officiated  ; and  his  dress  was  a 
white  coat,  faced  with  black  velvet ; a white 
waistcoat ; and  black  velvet  smallclothes;  and 
in  his  shoes  stone  buckles  to  imitate  diamonds." 

I have  often  heard  Mr  Bentham  speak  of  the 
state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  in  that  dis- 
trict— the  elopements  of  women — the  irregulari- 
ties of  men — and  the  vicissitudes  which,  in  his 
experience,  had  followed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  familes  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  his 
boyhood,  and  whose  adventures  he  bad  followed 
in  after  years.  Some  of  the  details  of  penury 
are  so  distressing,  some  of  the  facts  of  profligacy 
to  disgusting,  that  I think  it  best  to  suppress 
them.  Connexions,  relatives,  or  descendants 
of  these  families,  no  doubt,  exist;  and  I should  feel 
that  I was  giving  pain,  with  no  sufficient  balance 
of  good,  were  I to  individualize  those  cases, 
which,  however  they  might  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  would  shock  the  susceptibility  of 
some,  and  scandalize  the  feelings  of  others.  Sure 
I am  that,  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of 
a century,  the  morality  of  the  country  gentry 
and  the  more  opulent  race  of  farmers  and  traders 
has  undergone  a most  marked  and  obvious  improve- 
ment ; that  society  would  not,  at  the  present  time, 
tolerate  habits  and  usages  which  were  almost 
universal  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago ; that 
temperance  and  chastity,  veracity  and  good  faith, 
are  much  more  rarely  violated  now  than  then : 
in  a word,  that  the  former  times  "were  not" 
better  nor  wiser,  but,  on  the  contrary,  far  less 
virtuous,  and  far  less  instructed  “ than  these." 

Of  some  of  his  early  tastss  Bentham,  only  a 
a short  time  before  he  died,  gave  the  following 
description : — 

“ I was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  from  my 
youth,  and  the  passion  has  never  left  me.  My 
aunt  Grove  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a few 
geraniums,  which  she  called  gerrnums.  I loved 
to  gossip  with  a very  fine  old  man,  the  gardener 
at  Bughurst.  He  had  a strange  style  of  convers- 
ation, and  would  often  ask  me,  ‘ What  would 
the  king  say  to  this  ?'  And  then  I asked  him, 
what,  in  his  opinion,  the  king  would  say  ? I 
was  at  that  time  reading  * Repin's  History  of 
England,’  full  of  kings  and  queens,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  from  him  what  he  thought  the 
king  would  say.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  gardener 
treated  the  beautiful  flowers  very  roughly.  So  long 
as  I retained  my  smell,  a wall-flower  was  a memen- 
to of  Barking,  and  brought  youth  to  my  mind  ; 
for  the  wall-flowers  covered  the  walls,  with  their 
roots  between  the  bricks.  If  I were  a draughtsman 
I could  give  the  site  of  every  tree  ; and,  without 
being  a draughtsman,  I can  describe  every  parti- 
cular  about  the  house.  Onthebordersof  thegarden 
were  honey-suckles  trained  to  standards,  tulips 
in  the  beds  : a noble  pear-tree,  which  covered  the 
whole  house ; I can  remember  all.  When  I was 


at  Oxford,  I found  there  was  a botanical  garden. 
A gardener  was  there,  who  was  very  civil  to  me. 
His  name  was  Foreman ; and  he  was  foreman  of 
the  garden,  and  had  been  bo  for  fifty  years. 
He  allowed  me  to  take  seeds.  A little  before 
then,  I laughed  at  botany  students.  1 remember 
being  much  delighted  at  hearing  there  were  Bee 
Orchises  near  Oxford,  and  more  delighted  still 
when  I discovered  one.  When  I read  ‘ Miller’s 
Dictionary,*  and  learnt  that  the  Man  Orchis  was 
to  be  found  near  Reading,  I started  for  the 
place,  but  found  not  the  flower.  It  it  not  much 
like  a man  after  all.  When  I last  went  to 
Oxford,  and  visited  the  physic-garden,  I found 
it  much  degenerated.  Many  of  the  things  I 
used  to  see  were  gone.  1 loved  botany  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauties.  Of  a wilderness  at  Ford 
Abbey — a perfect  wilderness — 1 made  a beautiful 
spot.  I paid  £400  to  £500  a-year,  and  was  in 
treaty  for  having  it  for  ray  life.  1 have  been 
reading  about  a former  possessor  of  it — Prideaux, 
Attorney-General  during  the  Civil  Wars — an  ex- 
tortioner. In  the  course  of  flve  years  I was 
there,  1 did  not  lay  out  more  than  £100  on  the 
house  and  gardens,  though  I built  walls,  planted 
trees,  repaired  old  walks,  cut  new  ones ; found  a 
deseit,  and  left  a flower-garden.  The  works  I 
wrote  at  F ord  Abbey  were  * Not  Paul,’  ‘ Papers 
on  Logic,’  and  * Church  of  Englandism.’ " 

Bentham  frequently  drew  little  sketches  of 
the  persons  he  recollected  in  his  childhood. 

“ My  great-aunt  died  at  above  the  age  of  eighty. 
She  dispossessed  herself  of  the  greatest  part  of 
her  property  to  give  to  her  son,  who  behaved  to 
her  badly  and  coarsely.  Whenever  I saw  her, 
she  gave  me  a guinea,  even  after  1 grew  to  man’s 
estate,  and  then  apologized,  and  hoped  I should 
not  be  offended,  saying,  ‘It  is  a habit,  you 
know.’  She  was,  like  all  the  females  of  my  fa- 
mily, amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous.  Her  time 
was  passed  in  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor. 
She  always  wore  the  same  simple  garb  of  grey 
stuff,  perhaps  with  some  small  mixture  of  silk. 
When  once  I asked  her  for  a token  of  her  re- 
membrance, she  knit  me  a pair  of  garters,  so 
thick  and  coarse  that  they  swelled  out  my 
small-clothes  most  inconveniently.  The  death 
of  my  mother  almost  broke  her  heart.  Her  son 
was  an  unbeliever  ; he  knew  not  why.  Then  he 
became  a Methodist ; and,  last  of  all,  a member 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  with  about 
equal  reason. 

u There  were  my  two  uncles,  the  Rays  ; both  of 
them  parsons ; one  of  them  learned,  the  other 
unlearned  ; one  never  looked  into  a book,  the 
other  was  fond  of  books,  but  lass  so  than  of 
horses,  (of  which  he  kept  many,)  and  of  sylla- 
bubs, of  which  his  wife  was  an  admirable  creator. 
He  trusted  his  horses  to  me,  and  I sometimes 
went  on  one  of  them  to  visit  an  honest  attorney, 
one  Tom  Martin,  who  was  so  fond  of  spending 
his  money  on  antiquities,  that  he  was  always  pull- 
ing the  devil  by  the  tail.  1 was  a welcome  visit- 
er. He  had,  among  other  things,  a book  of 
songs,  which  had  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Finding  him  distressed  for  cash,  1 put 
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him  in  the  hands  of  another  honest  Tom — Payne 
the  bookseller — who  was  delighted  to  buy  some 
of  his  literary  treasures.” 

On  the  whole,  Bentham’s  boyhood  was  far 
from  ar.  unhappy  one.  His  mind  resisted  that 
bent  which  his  father  and  his  father's  family 
sought  to  give  it.  He  had  little  relish  for  those 
objects  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  spe- 
cially deserving  his  care,  and  met  with  no  indi- 
vidual in  early  life  whom  he  could  at  the  same 
time  love  for  generous  affections,  and  honour  for 
mental  superiority.  Yet  he  gathered  up  many 
enjoyments  from  the  many  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  opened  upon  his  susceptible  mind  : and,  in 
spite  of  every  drawback,  the  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence, from  first  to  lust,  was  in  the  broad  way  of 
felicity. 

He  was  accustomed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to 
be  talked  of  and  to  as  a prodigy  ; and  if  this 
estimate  of  him  hail  been  wisely  used  to  awaken 
his  ambition,  and  excite  bis  powers,  it  might 
have  produced  no  undesirable  result  on  his  timid 
and  retiring  spirit.  But  he  was  taught  scorn 
and  contempt  for  other  boys.  lie  was  perpetu- 
ally placed  in  a sort  of  estrangement,  by  hearing 
his  companions  treated  as  dunces  ; and  thus  his 
vanity  and  pride  received  constant  fuel.  Ambi- 
tion and  scorn,  in  divers  shapes,  Were  essential 
parts  of  bis  father’s  character  ; and  perhaps  the 
discovery  which  gradually  dawned  upon  Ben- 
tham’s mind  of  the  erroneous  judgments  he  was 
likely  to  form,  and  the  mistaken  course  he  would  ; 
undoubtedly  pursue,  while  under  the  influence 


of  these  dissocial  qualities,  had  much  to  do  with 
that  low  estimate  which  he  formed  of  his  father’s 
councils  and  conduct.  Those  proud  and  aspiring 
tendencies,  associated  with  great  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  Bentham  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  displayed  by*  his  father  invariably  for 
selfish  ends. 

Bentham  had  a strong  affection  for  his  mo- 
ther: she  died  in  1739,  and  everything  exhibits 
her  in  the  character  of  a kind  and  amiable  wo- 
man. Bentham  was  used  to  say  that  his  family 
was  distinguished  by  virtues  on  the  female  side. 
His  father  whs  exceedingly  attached  to  his  «ife, 
j and  was  so  affected  by  her  death,  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  cause  his  own.  I find  the  following 
entry  in  his  memorandum  book  : — “ 1739,  Ja- 
nuary 6. — This  day  died  mv  most  dearly  beloved 
Wife,  and  one  of  the  best  of  women,  Alicia  Ben- 
tham, with  whom  I had  lived  ih  a constant  and 
uninterrupted  state  of  nuptial  happiness  thirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  three  days,  except  the 
grief  and  affliction  which  her  last  illness  occa- 
sioned to  me."  Bentham  himself  had  a most 
gloomy  recollection  of  the  event.  His  father 
then  lived  in  a large  and  da  ksome  house  in 
Outehed  Friars ; and  its  solitary  and  deserted 
look  accorded  with  the  impressions  left  by  his 
mother’s  absence.  Ht  fancied  his  father  would 
die  too  ; but  change  of  air,  and  of  scene,  and  the 
kindness  of  friends  whom  he  went  to  visit  in  the 
country,  restored  him  to  health. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Hills  of  my  childhood — Oh,  the  ever  lovely  1 

Where,  in  happy  boyhood,  breeze-like  t strayed; 

Glad  wete  my  wandering*  o'er  your  waste*  of  heather, 
Paths  of  my  youth  • 

There  dwelt  the  eagle,  there  dwelt  the  wild  deer  ; 

There  dwelt  the  raven  in  his  towering  home  ; 

There  swept  the  gled-hawk,  like  a meteor  darling 
Swift  on  his  prey. 

There,  lingering  low,  the  clouds  swept  your  summits  ; 

Rolled  the  load  thunder,  shriek'd  the  hoarse  blast; 

Dash’d  the  fieice  cataract,  loos’d  from  its  caverns— 
Voices  of  dread  I 

Bine  were  the  heavens  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  ; 

The  mild  summer  breezes  bore  fragrance  and  balm  ; 

Aud  the  lark’s  joyous  music  swell'll  thr-iigh  the  azure — 
Song*  of  the  spheres. 

Oh,  the  rare  mosses  ! Oh,  the  sweet  wildflowers  ! 

Rich  golden  three,  and  the  bright  purple  hea'h  | 

Plenteous  your  pastures,  glad  your  summer  beauty, 
Homes  of  the  bee. 

Vales,  verdant  glades,  and  happy  human  dwellings. 

Crowd  like  spots  of  sunshine  round  the  travel  lei's  path  ; 

Old  hoary  cairns  record  the  heroes  grave- house, 

Rear'd  where  he  fell. 

With  his  fleecy  flocks,  still  broods  the  glad  shepherd. 

Idly  reposing  in  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 

Or,  in  rude  numbers,  paints  his  itiaid'a  perfections— 
Pride  of  the  vale. 

J07  of  youthful  angler,  at  the  early  dawning, 

O’er  your  springy  pathways,  bounding  apace, 

To  tempt  his  rapid  prey  among  the  mountain  torrents, 
Golden  and  bright  ! 

Gttisbortmgh,  Fort,  1840. 

f 


There  the  full  evening  greets  him  returning— 

Pyre  on  pyre  of  glory  in  the  western  clouds; 

Whilst  heaven's  blazing  window*  flash  upon  his  spirit 
Visions  of  bliss  ! 

You,  oh,  ye  woods,  where  the  hazel  and  holly, 
Par-spreading  oak-tree  anil  wild-ash  abide, 

Gladly  I greet  your  dear  shades,  your  bright  verdure, 
Priz'd  as  of  old. 

Here  the  brown-linnet  sings — gladdest  of  songsters; 
Here  float  the  breezes,  like  whispers  from  heaven ; 
Here  grow  fair  wildflowers,  the  richest,  the  rarest, 
Fragrant  as  frail. 

Here,  in  early  youth,  rej  tic'd  1 to  wander— 

Love  for  my  Paradise,  Hope  for  my  guide; 

Glaz'd  arc  those  angel-eye*.  hu*h’d  i*  that  seraph-voice, 
Sweetest  on  earth. 

Fields  and  rich  pastures,  your  treasures  l welcome— 
Home  of  the  butler-cups,  daisies,  1 sought  ;— 

Still  Wealth  and  Plenty  your  hedgerows  encircle, 
Spots  of  delight. 

Prondly,  dear  mountains,  your  fronts  tower  In  heathtrt 
Calmly  the  groves  wave  their  locks  in  the  breeze; 
Freshly  the  meadows,  deep  vales,  and  wide  pastbrts, 
Bask  in  the  sun. 

Ever,,  oh,  ever,  in  splendour  and  beauty, 

Flourish,  dear  N itqre  l the  worshipp'd,  the  true ; 
And  when  Death's  finger*  freeze  up  mine  eyelids, 
Make  me  thine  own  ! 

And,  'mid  this  vale  of  my  kinsfolk,  my  comrades — 
Hpre,  where  the  lov'd  anil  the  cherish'd  repose — 

Here,  where  the  Abbey  salutes  the  la»t  sunbeams, 
Grant  me  a grave ! 
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LLOYD  AND  GERARD’S  TOURS  IN  THE  HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  * 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  LLOYD. 


In  1821,  and  not  very  long  after  the  triumph- 
ant conclusion  of  the  Goorka  War  had  thrown 
open  the  sublime  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  European  curiosity,  the  three  brothers 
Gerard  of  Aberdeen — one  of  them  a surgeon,  the 
two  others  officers  in  the  Bengal  army — happened 
to  be  stationed,  for  6ome  years,  at  the  British 
New  Hill  settlements.  From  thence,  they  and 
their  friends  made  frequent  exploratory  excursions 
into  that  wildly  grand  and  highly  interesting 
region,  so  attractive  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  the 
sportsman,  and  the  savan.  The  mo*t  enter- 
prising of  the  brothers,  in  this  line  of  adven- 
ture, appears  to  have  been  Captain  Alexander 
Gerard,  who  died,  in  December  last,  in  his 
native  town.  It  is  to  us  rather  surprising  that 
the  narrative  of  his  Tour  should  have  lain  so 
long  unpublished. 

Captain  Gerard’s  scientific  attainments,  and 
the  diversified  range  which  his  perambulations 
embraced,  give  his  narrative,  even  after  a long 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  record  of  many  subsequent 
excursions  in  the  Himalayas,  very  great  interest. 
8craps  of  it,  chiefly  in  the  scientific  department, 
we  presume,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Asiatic 
journals,  though  it  has  remained,  until  now,  a 
sealed  book  to  the  public.  Captain  Gerurd’s 
portion  of  the  work  was  corrected  and  annotated 
by  himself,  with  a view  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. Captain  Gerard's  narrative  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  work  before  u«,  which 
contains,  besides,  a letter  from  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gerard,  detailing  the  events  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Passes  of  Boorendo  and  Shatool, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  upon  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himalayas  ; and  it  is  preceded  by  a diary, 
kept  by  Captain  Gerard’s  friend,  Sir  William 
Lloyd,  on  a journey  from  Caunpoor  to  the  Boor- 
endo Pass,  made  in  the  early  half  of  the  year 
1821,  and  in  which  Sir  William,  after  reaching 
the  mountains,  was  accompanied  by  both  the 
Gerards.  The  work  is  edited  by  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Lloyd,  who  has  subjoined  a variety 
of  use'ul  and  agreeable  notes;  though  some  of 
them  pre»ume,  in  the  reader,  a very  slender 
acquaintance  indeed  with  India,  its  history, 
affairs,  and  productions. 

The  mass  of  readers — those  to  whom  India  is 
new  and  curious — will  find  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  perusing  Sir  William  Lloyd’s  Diary, 
although, especially  atthecommencement.it  would 
easily  have  adniitied  of  abbreviation;  while  scien- 
tific readers,  and  those  who  already  possess  some 
knowledge  of  India,  will  be  attracted  by  Captain 
Gerard’s  Narrative  ; especially  after  he  gains,  as 
it  were,  the  Table  Land  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
proceeds,  as  far  ns  Chinese  jealousy  permitted 
him,  to  advance  among  the  Tartar  tribes  on  the 
north-western  face  of  the  range.  That  certainly 
was  not  far. 

• Two  volumes  8vo,  with  maps. 


We  shall  give  precedence  to  Sir  William 
Lloyd's  Diary ; though  a journey  now  so  fre- 
quently made,  and  so  familiar  as  that  from  the 
plains  to  the  hill  settlements,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Then,  in  1821  namely,  every  object  was 
fresh  and  novel.  The  route  taken  was  by  Gwa- 
lior, Agra,  Delhi.  andSirhind;  Sir  William  visited 
every  remarkable  scene  and  monument  of  an- 
tiquity on  the  way,  and  was  often  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  friendly  Rajahs,  through  whose 
territory  he  passed.  At  Alipoor,  upon  the  17th 
of  March,  he  witnessed  a kind  of  Hindoo  carni- 
val, which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  by  any  other  traveller.  The  description 
is  picturesque  and  Oriental. 

To-day  is  the  festival  of  the  Hoolee,  and  our  camp  is 
a scene  of  unbounded  rejoicing  The  servants,  and 
other  followers,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahummedans, 
are  strolling  about  in  groups,  accompanied  with  the 
clashing  of  rude  music,  to  which  they  add  yells  of 
merriment,  and  songs  especially  chanted  upon  this  holi- 
day. They  are  provided  with  quantities  of  a red  oowder, 
which  they  throw  at  each  other,  and,  besides,  mix  it  with 
water,  and  squirt  the  concoction,  with  extreme  ingenuity, 
by  means  of  monster  »yi  into*,  at  allcomers.  Here  we 
see  a ctowd  of  young  urchins,  their  eyes  on  fire  with 
innocent  subtlety,  splashing  a venerable  Mahummedan, 
whose  long  bea>d  soon  reeks  with  the  crimson  streams  of 
the  Hoolee  water;  while  he  in  return,  shaking  with 
laughter,  euvelopes  them  suddenly  in  a cloud  of  the  rosy 
powder. 

“ Hoolee t Hoolee  I”  is  the  cry.  There  you  see  a 
neat  and  staid  Khidmutgar,  his  white  dress  dyed  with  a 
hue  like  the  rich  red  beams  of  daybreak,  leaping  with 
fretisied  miith  to  the  eloquent  melody  of  tom-toms,  re- 
gardless of  tent-ropes,  and  tent-pius,  iu  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  coolies,  smiling  at  all,  and  enchanted  with 
himself  t now  he  disappears  in  whirlwiuds  of  ruby  dust, 
now  he  rises  beneath  rainbows  of  blushing  waterdiops, 
which  career  arching  over  hi*  head.  Sometimes  he  pur- 
sues, sometimes  he  runs  away,  while  shrieks  of  ecstasy 
are  heard.  “ Hoolee  1 Hoolee  l Hoolee  ! Hoolee!'*  Here 
we  have  a muscular  Seapoy  vociferating,  and  twirling 
like  a. lancing  Durwesh,  an  excited  statue  of  ml-giaulte; 
and  look  you  at  that  laughing  Hindoostanee  girl,  whose 
supple  figure  moves  as  gracefully  as  a Lotos  stem,  in  an 
iuipetrvptibie  eddy,  whose  large  black  eyes  am  liquid 
with  excesa  of  delight,  her  thin  white  garment  spotted 
and  streaked  witti  the  carmine  water,  bending  her  neck, 
and  putting  her  little  haud  into  a large  bag,  and  taking 
out  as  much  of  the  glowing  powder  as  it  will  hold— 
“Hoofee!  Hoolee!  Hoolee!  Hoolee!”  All  is  uproar, 
all  is  confusion,  all  is  pleasure! 

Sir  William  Jones  conjectures  that  this  festi- 
val may  be  allied  to  the  custom  of  making  April 
fools.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  no  many  holiday 
customs,  Is  lost  in  antiquity.  From  the  date,  an 
Irish  antiquarian  might  say  it  was  in  honour  of 
St  Patrick. 

Those  happy  denizens  of  temperate  zones,  who 
can  scarcely  imagine  to  themselves  the  over- 
powering and  enervating  lassitude  of  a European 
in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  may  yet  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  the  delight  of  a Scotchman 
or  a Welshman  in  India,  when  he  leaves  the 
Deccan  and  approaches  the  Himalayas.  When 
Sir  William  Lloyd  travelled  to  those  gigantic 
mountains,  they  were  comparatively  unknown; 
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and  he  pays  them,  as  we  conceive,  the  highest 
possible  compliment,  when  he  says^— 

I had  longed  ardently  to  see  them,  to  be  upon  them,  to 
know  them.  The  very  Impulse  brought  back  to  me  ray 
school  days  among  the  purple  hills  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  summer  mornings,  so  different 
from  the  Deccan,  where,  in  the  hot  weather,  though  the 
Acacia  intensely  perfumed  the  air,  there  was  not  a blade 
of  grass  to  betoken  coolness. 

One  Rajah  may  serve  as  a specimen  ef  the 
order,  though  Boop  Sing  of  Ropoor  was  neither 
among  the  wealthiest  nor  the  most  warlike  of 
the  confederated  chiefs  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sutluj. 

He  is  a tall  haudsorae  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Whilst  strolling  out  in  the  afternoon,  he  joined  us 
with  his  hawks  and  dogs ; for  he  is  a great  sportsman, 
possesses  a Manton,  and  can  shoot  birds  on  the  wing.  At 
dinner,  my  travelling  companion  received  a note  from 
him  written  in  English,  requesting  a present  of  a bottle 
of  cherry  brandy.  We  were  more  surprised  by  the  idiom 
of  the  letter  than  its  contents.  A Sikh  chieftain  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Sutlnj  writing  English.  Upon  closer 
inquiry,  however,  we  learned  that  one  of  his  Mahum. 
medan  minions  was  the  scribe  of  this  epistle. 

The  Rajah  met  us  on  the  march,  and  as  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  falconers,  we  diverted  ourselves  with 
hawking.  It  was  a beautiful  sight,  and  reminded  us 
strongly  of  those  romantic  days,  when  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  indulged  in  this  exciting  pastime:  for  thera  were 
numerous  attendants  variously  costumed  ; many  spirited 
horses,  and  falconers  with  the  hawks  ready  leashed.  We 
were  soon  galloping  alter  the  quarry,  which  consisted  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  quails. 

It  was  animating  to  see  the  Chnrruck  flown  at  the 
hares,  trying  to  stoop,  but  unsuccessful,  cancelleering  and 
following  tiieir  mazy  courses  amongst  the  low  brushwood. 
Now  a parti idge  or  a quail  would  rise  fluttering,  and 
sweep  aloDg,  and  as  rapidly  the  Rnisee  was  burled — a 
moment — and  the  quarry  was  struck,  and  we  shouted - 
loudly,  and  dashed  forwards  with  a slackened  bridle  to 
reclaim.  The  Churruck  was  unsuccessful  in  its  stoops 
at  the  hares ; but,  by  hovering  over  them,  gave  the  Ra- 
jah’s dogs  an  opportnnity  to  run  them  down. 

There  were,  besides,  other  kinds  of  hawks,  which  were 
flown  at  partidges  and  quails,  and  were  Equally  sore  aa 
the  Bassee.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  leash  were  lost,  and 
they,  from  some  check,  raked 

Ropoor  is  the  residence  of  the  Rsjah,  but  it  is  a miser- 
able little  town,  on  a low  line  of  eminences. 

Boop  Sing,  upon  our  arrival,  sent  us  a basket  contaiu- 
ing  strawberries,  peas,  celery,  and  cabbage,  the  produce  of 
his  garden,  and,  with  them  a much  greater  rarity,  a few 
pounds  of  ice.  He  does  not,  however,  improve  upon  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  wants  a proper  sense  of  dignity  and 
manner,  and  in  hit  enthusiasm  to  imitate  our  English 
customs,  has,  like  all  foreigners,  by  some  mistake,  chosen 
the  worst.  j 

He  has  about  sixty  villages  under  his  control,  which  yield 
him  a lac  of  rupees  (£10,000)  annually ; but  his  country 
i*  very  badly  managed,  and  one  of  the  people  of  the  town 
told  me  that  his  officers  were,  verily,  sad  rascals.  . 

This  evening,  we  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance  of  four  men,  who  came  to  our  tents  and  sung 
many  songs,  accompanied  with  a guitar.  Some  sets  of 
Naulch  girls  also  came  ; but,  as  our  time  was  precious, 
we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  dismiss  them.  This  ce- 
lebrated class  of  women  in  India,  is  rapidly  decreasing 
both  in  numbers  and  talent 

During  the  magnificent  reigns  of  the  early  Hindoo  Ra- 
jahs, these  Nautch  girls,  or  Bayaderes,  officiated  in  the 
temples  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and  in  the  later  dynasty  of  the 
Moghnl  Emperors  they  formed  a part  of  the  royal  State. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  most  beautiful  children,  and 
while  the  rest  of  their  sex  grew  up  in  natural  ignorance, 
they  were  taught  every  accomplishment  that  could  give 
an  attractive  power  to  the  mind,  or  add  to  the  graces  of  a 
person  that  was  already  exquisite  in  its  native  simplicity. 


From  the  circumstance  of  their  being  with  the  court  . 
their  manners  were  polished.  They  had  likewise  a great 
share  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  country:  in  short, 
they  possessed  extensive  influence,  and,  from  their  attain, 
meats,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  although  they  did  not 
advance  the  morality,  they  nevertheless  tended  very 
much  to  improve  the  habits  of  all  ranks. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  Tourists  began  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  nnd  had  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,500  feet,  when,  between  Bauhr  and 
Soobahtoo,  they  had  thi9  pleasant  adventure  : — 

We  travelled  upon  an  excellent  road,  which  lay  through 
jungle,  and  was  very  winding.  The  morning  was  ex. 
tremely  fresh  and  pleasant,  which,  after  the  heat  of  ths 
plains,  was  most  renovating.  On  the  rout*,  we  met  th« 
Rajah  of  Naan  returning  with  his  bride  from  the  moon- 
tains.  He  was  accompanied  by  a retinue  of  many  hun- 
dred persons,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  and  in  a 
very  handsome  Chumpala,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  gold : Ms  young  wife  wn 
carried,  followed  by  her  female  relatives  and  attendants 
in  other  Chumpauns.  They,  together  with  horsemen 
gaily  attired,  bearing  many  coloured  flags,  Falconers 
with  hawks,  rude  music,  elephants,  camels,  Palkcea, 
Hill  Porters  with  northern  countenances,  and  a host  of 
flue  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs,  formed  a splendid  pageant,  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  scene  The  bride  we  were 
told  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Kytul. 

The  following  anecdote  is  diverting  from  its  ab- 
surdity, and,  as  no  serious  mischief  is  involved,  one 
may  laugh  without  the  imputation  of  ill-nature. 

A fatiguing,  but  very  pleasant,  ride  of  six  or  seven 
miles  brought  us  to  onr  Bechoba,  which  was  pitched  s» 
a water  mill  near  the  hamlet  of  Kotnl.  Those  of  onr 
followers  who  had  corns  from  Gwalior  and  the  Deccan, 
were  excessively  fatigned  by  this  first  trial  of  mountain 
roads ; and,  upon  descending  to  thecool  clear  stream  at  Korn!,  ’ 
they  ran  headlong  into  it,  and  then  stretched  themselves 
on  its  swarded  banks  in  seemingly  an  eternal  repose. 

It  was  a delightful  spot.  There  waa  a seclusion  from 
the  world,  a freshness  in  the  verdure,  a sparkling  in  the 
streamlet,  a subdued  wildness  in  the  prospect.  We  were 
enjoying  our  breakfast,  having  picked  some  white  raip- 
berries,  the  first  that  we  had  seen,  nnd  were  pouring  out 
our  thoughts  upon  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the 
Himalaya,  when  we  were  startled  by  a yell  of  despair, 
followed  by  horrible  vociferationa  of  **  Sheytaun  ! Shey. 
taunt"  and  upou  running  out  we  perceived  one  of  our 
fatten  Hindoo  servants,  rushing  he  know  not  wbenv 
with  both  his  hands  glued  far  back  below  his  hips,  and 
his  long  white  lungootee,  or  waist-cloth,  bis  only  drew, 
streaming  in  most  unwarrantable  diaarray  between  his 
leg*.  He  bellowed  “ Sheytaun"  (Satan,  Satan  1)  again 
and  again,  till  the  dell  rang.  As  he  appeared  insane,  wi 
had  him  entrapped  j but  he  continued  capering  as  if  pos* 
sussed  by  every  demon  in  th*  nether  sphere,  nor  would 
he  move  his  hands  from  where  he  had  fastened  the*. 
We  could  obtain  no  answer  from  him,  and  were  at  a loss 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  this  conduct,  until  one  of  hit 
companions,  from  the  crowd  which  had  collected  upon 
bearing  these  elaborate  cries,  told  ua,  that  after  bathing 
he  had  chosen  a place  among  some  boshes  to  sit  down, 
where,  as  if  enchanted,  he  had  sprung  up  and  began  per- 
forming these  many  antica.  He  pointed  to  the  spot  which 
wae  close  by,  and  we  discovered  that  the  hapless  Hindoo 
had  sat  down  in  a clump  of  gieantic  nettle*.  There  was 
no  cure  for  it  but  patience.  However,  as  the  poor  msa 
fancied  that,  according  to  the  observances  of  his  religion, 
he  had  by  the  unfolding  of  his  lungootee  rendered  himsrif 
impure,  he  jumped  into  the  water  to  perform  Mi  ablu- 
tions ; but,  alas  1 his  stinging  tortures  were  redonbled  by 
the  cold  immersion,  which  he  tried  to  relieve,  by  patting 
l he  muscles  of  his  face  and  body  into  every  posable  con- 
tortion, and  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  every  Dficj 
and  Demi-god  that  he  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish  could 
remember,  to  soothe  the  burning  pain. 

The  tourist  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
Goorka  battalions,  where  he  found  his  friend* 
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the  Gerards,  who  had  previously  Explored  several 
parts  of  the  mountains. 

Fixing  their  temporary  headquarters  at 
Koteghur,  these  enterprising  friends  made  long 
excursions  among  the  superior  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  high-lying  villages,  and  re- 
sidences of  the  mountain  chiefs.  Of  the  latter 
we  can  afford  but  this  passing  glimpse : — 

We  began  to  ascend  the  mural  flank  of  a mountain,  by 
large  rude  steps,  from  which  circumstance  we  called  it 
Ladder-Hill,  until  we  reached  a wood,  through  which  we 
descended  gradually,  and  arrived  at  another  streamlet, 
equally  clsar  as  the  former,  that  rushed  amongst  masses 
of  mica-slate.  The  banks  of  it  were  of  a sleatitic  nature, 
glistening,  and  so  very  slippery,  that  w«  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  climb  the  ascent  opposite,  which  fortunately 
was  not  long.  I was  obliged  to  take  off  my  shoes,  and 
use  both  hands  and  feet  to  surmount  the  slope,  which 
was  very  steep.  From  hence  to  Gowra  our  walk  was 
through  fields,  in  which  wc  saw  the  wild  apricot,  the 
pear,  the  willow,  nettles,  butter-cups,  and  strawberries. 

Gowra  is  an  agreeable  spot,  on  the  flank  of  a ridge  of 
the  Himala,  which  juts  into  the  Sutluj.  The  country  in 
the  vicinity  is  well  tilled,  and  the  views  are  fine.  We 
see  snow  upon  the  mountains  on  either  hand. 

The  Rajah  of  Rampuor  lias  a small  neat  house  here, 
close  to  which  is  a handsome  temple,  surrounded  with 
an  open  trellis  of  wood.  It  is  consecrated  to  Ruggonaut. 
We  admired  the  carvings  on  it  very  much,  and  praised 
the  taste,  skill,  and  execution  of  the  mountain  artist. 

We  have  just  been  visited  by  the  Rajah  of  Bussheer,  a 
handsome  and  vivacious  boy  of  about  thirteen.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  Wuzreer  Teckum  Daas,  and  a small 
retinue.  They  were  all  clothed  in  woollen,  from  head  to 
foot,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajah,  who  was  dressed 
in  white  linen,  aud  wore  a cap  of  gold  brocade,  with  but 
few  ornaments.  We  had  heard  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  goitre,  but,  though  hit  neck  was  bare,  we  did  not 
perceive  any  symptom  of  such  a disease.  He  compli- 
mented Major  Close  upon  his  arrival  into  his  mountain 
State,  and  not  only  proffered  kindness,  but  acted  with 
his  meaning.  Most  of  the  persons  with  him  wore  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  or  carried  some  in  their  hands.  When 
they  took  leave  they  loaded  us  with  them. 

Our  readers  have  already,  in  our  own  pages  of 
past  months  and  years,  seen  a good  deal  of  the 
stupendous  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  grandest 
Alpine  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabit  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Sir  William  Lloyd’s  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  picturesque  and  often 
eloquent  descriptions,  merely  mentioning  that  he 
crowned  his  adventure  by  reaching,  alone,  the 
Pass  of  Boorendo,  and  come  to  Captain  Alexander 
Gerard’s  tour. 

This  gentleman,  with  his  brother,  who  went 
some  way  with  him,  left  the  Goorka  Battalion's 
headquarters,  at  Soobathoo,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  1821,  with  the  requisite  number  of  guides, 
attendants,  hill-porters,  and  supplies ; and  well 
famished  with  all  sorts  of  scientific  instruments. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  they  were  exploring 
the  snowy  passes  of  Bundajon  and  Yorsoo, 
which  are  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Their  camp  was  generally,  in 
these  altitudes,  pitched  in  a lower  level,  in  the 
region  of  the  birch  and  the  juniper,  or  at  about 
12,000  feet. 

Before  going  farther,  we  Bhall  indulge  in  a 
peep,  after  the  tourist  had  left  the  Pass  of 
Boorendo  behind  him,  and  obtained  a sort  of 


Pisgah- view  towards  what  we  may  call  the  Taiy 
tar  side  of  the  mountains. , ...  , ., 

We  left  Boorendo  at  half-past  twelve ; the  first  mile 
and  a half  led  over  snow,  which,  as  the  declivity  was 
pretty  steep,  we  slid  down  most  of  the  way,  by  seatiug 
ourselves  upon  a blanket.  This  mode  of  descending  is 
invariably  practised  by  the  mountaineers  where  there  are 
no  rocks  ; then  we  had  a dreadfully  dangerous  footpath 
along  the  rugged  side  of  the  dell : it  led  through  several 
clumps  of  birches,  and  crossed  eight  or  ten  snow-heds, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  more;  below  which, 
at  the  depth  of  500  or  600  feet,  svere  piles  of  large  stones ; 
the  snow-beds  delayed  us  considerably,  as  the  guides  had 
to  cut  steps,  or  rather  notches,  of  a few  inches,  for  the 
feet.  Here,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
upper  limit  of  birches  is  almost  13,000  feet,  and  the 
pines  and  oaks,  which  mn  in  belts,  are  only  a couple  of 
hundred  feet  less.  We  took  leave  of  the  trees,  and  as- 
cended a grassy  spur  to  Shcoo  Ghat,  13,350  feet,  thence 
the  way  descended  towards  the  N.  F„  to  the  limit  of  the 
forest ; the  extreme  altitude  of  the  birches  was  observed 
at  12,800,  the  pines  at  12.000,  and  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, which  was  P’hapur,  at  10,650  feet;  near  this  are 
several  detached  houses,  the  summer-residence  of  shep- 
herds. Two  miles  more,  descending  through  pines,  cur- 
rants, and  roses,  brought  us  to  Soang,  a village  in 
Koonawur,  which  we  leached  by  six  p.  xn  after  a 
journey  of  nine  miles.  Some  of  the  pines  attain  a great 
sive,  and  we  measured  one,  close  to  the  village,  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  The  height  of  the  place  ie  0,100 
teet,  and  the  village  is  pleasantly  situate,  shadowed  by 
apricots  and  walnuts,  which  surround  it  to  some  die-* 
tance  ; here  there  is  only  one  crop,  and  it  is  poor  ; the 
grains  are  P’hapur,  Wheat,  Barley,  Ooa,  Chabroo,  Ogla, 
Bat’hoo,  and  Peas.  Snow  generally  lies  here  for  five 
months,  and  the  rains  are  pretty  regular,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya. 

Jnne  19. — Marched  at  5 a.  m.,  the  thermometer  being 
55® ; at  first  we  had  a steep  descent  of  1800  feet,  through 
many  varieties  of  forest-trees,  to  a middling-sized  stream, 
whence  there  was  a fatiguing  ascent  of  three  miles  to 
ramp  at  Chaeung,  which  ie  about  the  same  height  as 
Soang;  the  road  was  tolerable,  and  it  lay  chiefly  amongst 
pines  of  three  kinds.  We  stopped  here  till  3 P.  M.,  and 
then  proceeded  to  a hamlet  named  Chamaling,  about 
miles  from  Chasung ; the  path  descended  steeply  to  the 
level  of  the  Buspa,  a noble  river,  running  smoothly 
through  a romantic  valley,  which  the  people  have  a 
vague  tradition  wae  formerly  a lake,  and  it  has  every 
appearance  of  it:  the  channel  is  broad,  and  the  stream  t 
forms  many  islands  of  sand  and  peebles,  overgrown  with 
barberries  and  willows.  The  level  space  is  frequently 
almost  a mile  wide,  and  it  is  beautifully  laid  out  in 
fields,  and  diversified  with  apricot,  peach,  and  walnut 
trees.  For  three  miles  the  road  lay  in  this  valley,  and 
we  crossed  tho  Bntpa  twice  on  wooden  bridges,  on 
account  of  an  impassable  cliff;  we  passed  the  fort  of 
Kumroo,  situate  on  an  abrupt  lock,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  encamped  in  a field  of  beans  near  the 
union  of  the  Boktee,  a stream  of  some  size,  with  the 
Buspa,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Sungla. 

This  valley  it  bounded  on  each  side  by  abrupt  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  present  a great  deal  of  bare  rock. 

It  was  a leading  object  with  Captain  Gerard, 
and  one  important,  in  a commercial  view,  to 
penetrate  to  Garoo,  by  Bekhur ; but  this  he  was 
unable  fully  to  accomplish,  the  Chinese  func- 
tionaries and  subordinates  on  the  frontier, 
though  personally  civil  and  even  hospitable  and 
courteous,  rigidly  refusing  to  permit  his  ad- 
vance. After  many  a detour  to  explore  the 
passes,  we  find  him  at  Chitkool,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Table  Land,  on  the  progress  to  Bekhur, 
by  an  old  route  near  the  Sutluj.  At  Chit- 
kool, the  highest  village  in  the  valley  of  the 
Buspa,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet, 
he  was  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  explore  different 
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mountain  routes  and  passes,  as  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  procure  guides  for  so  hazardous  an 
attempt ; and  the  people  of  the  village  warned 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  following  the  course  he 
desired,  unless  his  party  were  coveted  from  top 
to  toe  with  sheep-skins.  1 he  clothing  of  those 
Tartar  mountaineers  is  such  ns  might  suit  Sibe- 
ria, and  yet  no  more  than  they  require  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  We  confess  that  the 
glimpses  of  their  manners  and  condition,  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  Captain  Gerard’s  sur- 
vey of  the  passes  and  routes,  constitute  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  of  his  narrative,  un- 
wearied as  he  is  in  scientific  observation.  At 
Chitkool  he  observes: — 

I in  vain  endeavoured,  by  extravagant  offers,  to  get  a 
guide  to  accompany  me  to  Nielung  ; and  from  what  I 
experienced  on  the  passage  of  the  Chaiung  Ghat,  1 am 
now  quite  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  proper  season 
for  tt-aversing  the  mote  elevated  tidies.  April,  May, 
October,  and  November  are  said  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able months;  since  a single  rainy  day  would  make  the 
attempt  very  dangetous.  Several  years  ago,  eighteen 
people  perished  in  Crossing  to  NetluiiK,  siwte  which 
time  few  loaded  travellers  have  vent  inert  by  this  route, 
and  the  tribute  of  copper  and  lend  to  Bitasahlr  is  general- 
ly  sent  by  Bekhttr.  All  my  informants  Mated  that  there 
whs,  on  the  smallest  allowance,  one  and  a half  day's 
Journey  over  the  snow;  and  they  added,  that  my  people 
could  nevvi  accomplish  It  without  a covering  of  sheep, 
skin  irotn  top  to  toe.  At  Chitkool  there  is  one  Lama. 
He  is  of  the  Geloopn  reef,  who  wear  yellow  caps ; there 
is  also  a M me  and  Chostin,  and  two  or  thtce  wooden 
cylinders,  which  are  turned  on  their  axes  for  sacred  pur- 
poses.* The  Lama  chiefly  holds  his  sanation,  and  pro- 
cures subsistence  by  writing  and  printing,  from  a block  of 
wood,  sacred  sentences.  . . . 

We  wete  all  in  motion  by  8 a.  m.  The  Lama,  soil- 
citous  for  our  safety,  or  rather  his  own,  Invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  and  was  very  exneit  in  repeating  the 
sacred  words  Oom  Mane  pnee  me  Oam.  He  prayed  for 
a fuir  day,  but  with  no  effect ; for  we  had  not  proceeded 
a quarter  of  a mile  when  it  rained,  and  did  not  cease  the 
whole  day. 

The  repetition  of  this  sentence,  with  varying 
degrees  of  velocity,  the  greater  rapidity  evinc- 
ing the  greater  fervour  of  devotion,  seems  to 
comprehend  nearly  the  whole  personal  religion 
of  those  people.  Some  of  them  have  chaplets 
or  rosaries  with  which  they  number  their  daily 
repetitions,  and  the  desired  number  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

8heep  and  goats  are  made  beasts  of  burden  in 
these  mountainous  regions.  They  were  often 
met  in  flocks,  carrying  salt  and  wool;  and  when 
Captain  Gerard,  at  one  period  of  his  progress, 
was  advised  by  a Tartar  chieftain  to  use  their 
services,  each  sheep  was  loaded  with  twenty 
pounds  of  grain,  to  he  eaten  before  the  heat  ers 
were  ate  themselves.  The  sheep  generally  made 
their  daily  journey  with  more  ease  than  the  hu- 
man carriers.  Ten  miles  by  the  perambulator 
was  reckoned  good  marching. 

A Tartar  friend,  whom  the  tourist  had  made 
in  one  of  the  villages,  informed  him  that  the 
Report  of  two  or  time  gentlemen  being  encamped  in 
the  Boorrndo  Pass,  spread  like  lightning  throughout 

• The  whirligigs,  or  wooden  cylinder®,  ate  filled  with 

rolls  of  axemt  writings,  and  move  on  points  like  a hort- 
xotitai  w heel : they  are  set  in  motion  by  sojourners  or 
pilgrims,  and  by  the  residents  ot  the  spot,  for  devout  pur- 
poses. 


Koonnwur.  The*Chinete,  on  learning  It,  were  instantly 
in  agitation,  and  people  from  Chubruog  and  Thoolinj 
had  assembled  at  Brkhur  to  stop  us.  “ The  latest  sc. 
counts,"  he  said,  ‘‘  stated  that  there  were  upwards  of  200 
people  at  Brkhur,  who  wete  disposed  to  allow  us  to  reach 
the  village,  but  not  a step  beyond  it."  . . 

Thungee  has  two  divisions,  Grnmung  and  Henning,  i 
quarter  of  a mile  distant,  and  between  them  is  a Lsms'i 
place  of  worship.  I encamped  at  the  funner,  which  is 
pleasantly  perched  upon  a southern  hill  slope,  the  houses 
rising  over  each  other  with  the  inclination  of  the  soil. 
There  are  lew  fields  here  ; but  they  are  thriving.  The 
grains  are  wheat,  barley,  phapur,  ooa,  and  cheenee.  trith 
sums  patches  of  turnips  and  peas ; the  whole  laid  out  end 
intersected  by  aqueducts,  whose  banks  are  adorned  with 
walnut,  apricot,  apple,  and  poplar  trees.  The  spiicot 
crop  was  destroyed  by  a severe  frost,  which  occurred 
when  they  were  in  blossom  ; but  the  apples  and  walnstl 
promise  abundance.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and 
rooted  with  birch,  bark,  and  earth.  Each  has  a durchut, 
or  pole,  with  a flag  of  white  cloth,  inscribed  with  the 
sacred  sentence,  “ Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom,"  surmounted 
by  a black  chon  re*  (cow’s  tail.)  There  is  a Gelong  and 
fivp  Nuns  here,  all  habited  iu  ted  cloth.  The  Kuna  were 
shy,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  apptoach  them;  never- 
theless,  they  stared  at  me  ail  day  from  the  balconies  of 
their  retreat.  There  are  thousands  of  M me*  aud  Chustiui 
iu  (his  vicinity,  aud  several  sacred  Cylinders. 

In  preparing  for  the  inroud  on  Bekhttr,  and  at 
a considerable  village  of  the  Tartar  borderer*, 
named  Murung.  situated  in  the  dell  of  the  Sutluj, 
Captain  Gerard  met  with  an  accomplished  Lama, 
who  understood  and  wrote  Hindoostanee,  Tartar, 
and  several  other  dialects  in  their  different  chs- 
racters ; carved  on  stone,  and  cut  wooden  blocks 
for  printing  9acred  sentences.  This  person,  who 
had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Bussahir  Rajah, 
advised  Captain  Gerard  to  write  to  the  Garpan 
or  Governor  of  Garoo,  apprising  him  of  hi*  do* 
sire  to  pass  the  frontier,  and  pay  his  respect*  to 
so  great  a man.  He  accordingly  had  three  letter* 
prepared  to  three  different  functionaries,  strictly 
observing  the  proper  etiquette. 

Each  of  the  letters  was  folded  in  a khuttuk  or  silk 
scait,  with  the  upper  cover  sealed  all  round.  The  khut- 
tuks  to  the  Garpan  and  Zongponn  cost  three  rupee*  esck, 
and  that  to  the  officer  at  Munnokh  eight  annas;  the  t« 
first  personages  were  addressed  Itimboche,  which  is  ooe 
of  their  title*.  Some  pyramids  of  sugar,  a few  altuondr 
and  dates,  in  cloth  hags,  sealed  and  directed,  Hccompenkrt 
the  letters,  agreeably  to  the  established  custom. 

With  these  documents  in  his  possession  he  »d* 
vanced  ; and,  he  says — 

In  descending  to  Nisung,  I met  a flock  of  goats  »»i 
sheep  laden  with  salt  from  Pekhttr,  tended  by  thrts 
Koonawureea,  who  said  that  the  Chinese  had  assembl'd 
in  force  alntut  two  miles  on  the  hither  side  of  Brkhur,  t*t^ 
had  thoughts  of  advancing  to  Keoobrung  Pass  :o  meet  me. 

The  locks  near  this  are  of  a datk  blue  slate, 
ated,  hi  d easily  worked  for  tl.e  inset iption  of  the  ro)»nc 
sentence — “ Oom  Mane  psee  me  Oom."  Nisang  i»  *■*“ 
Vated  aboTe  1 0.0*10  teet  fioin  the  sea,  and,  in  sun  tuff, 
possesses  an  ngteeable  climate  : the  thermometer  st  sun- 
rise was  54°,  und  the  maximum  of  the  da)  73°. 
tenants  ate  Tartans,  who  ate  the  slaves  of  supeistiii*"'. 
Each  house  has  its  Dm  chut,  or  pole  and  flag,  on  w hick 
are  neatly  printed  mystic  words  in  different  colours,  e*^ 
alternating  with  the  other.  A black  yak's  t«il  1* alwaj* 
fastened  Rbuve  the  flags  cylinders,  ns  before  drtcnW, 
are  frequently  attached  to  the  pole,  and  are  conjunct** 
so  at  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  a ref)  <**• 
venient  agency  for  mitigating  the  mote  rigorous  e*<  row 
ot  manual  devotion.  In  the  vicinity  tire  u.any  tumult, 
consri  rated  to  the  Deotas,  by  sprigs  of  juniper,  pirert  »• 
quart*,  or  tags,  to  which  iravelleis  add  their  offering.  I 
remarked  a custom  here  similar  to  that  of  the  Scotch 
fat  met  s,  who,  on  commencing  harvest,  plait  tom*  of  tbs 
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first  cut  stalks  of  com;*  and  fix  them  oxer  the  chimney- 
piece  till  next  harvest.  The  Tartars  fasten  three  stalks 
of  barley  over  the  outside  of  the  door,  the  ears  hanging 
down  : every  door  in  the  village  was  thus  ornamented. 
Several  kinds  of  head-dresses  are  worn  here:  the  women 
are  bareheaded,  the  hair  flowing  loose  about  their  should- 
ers : some  of  the  men  wear  the  common  Bussahir  cap; 
others,  caps  similaily  shaped,  but  of  red  blanket ; a few 
have  hats  like  our  own,  but  with  a narrower  rim  t they 
nre  of  yellow  cloth,  fringrd  with  red  worsted  thread,  di- 
verging in  radii  from  the  crown,  and  hanging  louse  all 
round.  This  last  form  of  cap  is  very  neat. 

There  is  a considerable  extent  of  cultivation  surround- 
ing the  village;  the  crops  are  chiefly  barley,  phapur,  and 

ooa,  and  have  a promising  appearance In 

the  evening  (20th  July)  two  Gelling*,  or  monks,  paid 
me  a visit.  They  were  clad  in  red  blankets ; one  wore  a 
red  peaked  cap,  the  other  a hat  of  F.nxl'sh  form,  of  a 
lightish  gray  colour,  and  broad  rim,  like  a Qutker’s. 
They  chanted  a melancholy  strain,  and  marked  time  with 
» tambourine,  adorned  with  pieces  of  silk  of  many  colour*. 
One  of  the  Gelong*  had  a human  thigh  bone  pierced  with 
two  holes,  through  which  he  blew,  and  it  rounded  like 
the  sacred  shell  oi  the  Hindoos.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Gelongs,  I found  nobody  but  old  women  and  children, 
all  the  adults  having  gone  to  Garoo  for  salt  and  wool. 

On  the  2lsc  of  July,  I made  a journey  of  six  miles  and 
n half,  to  a restingplace  lor  travellers,  named  Oorcha. 
Three  youths,  from  twelve  to  six  eeu  years  old,  accom- 
panied me  as  guides : they  had  handsome  prepossessing 
countenances,  ot  the  Tartar  feature.  I had  difficulty  in 
explaining  myself  to  them  hi  the  outset  of  the  match  ; 
but  having  copied  a few  word*  from  my  vocabulary  into 
luy  route-trunk,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  lad  who 
anticipated  my  meaning,  1 was  pretty  successful.  , . 

1 met  two  Chinese  with  a flock  of  sheep  nnd  goats, 
laden  with  salt,  on  their  way  to  Nisung.  They  were 
/rank  and  well-disposed ; and,  on  ury  asking  them  if  I 
would  be  permitted  to  teach  Bekhur,  they  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  “ Oh,  no,”  making  prohibitory  signs 
at  the  same  time. 

Nothing  in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  can  be  more 
lovely  than  the  landscapes  found  immediately 
below  the  lines  of  perpetual  snow,  and  at  14,000 
feet  of  elevation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  sloping  from  the  table  land.  Here 
The  face  of  the  country  suffers  a sudden  and  remark, 
able  change,  to  the  auiazetueut  of  the  traveller,  who  is 
led  by  the  state  and  complexion  of  nature  in  the  Hima. 
lavan  ridge,  crus-el  from  the  Indian  side,  to  expect  per- 
petual rigors,  barrenness,  and  masses  of  ever-resting  snow. 
About  a mile  below  this,  the  peaked  mountains  are  limit- 
ed, the  valley  expands,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  a more  connected  laud,  whose  surface  is 
regularly  sloped,  and  productive  at  vast  heights;  whole 
fields  of  loose  gravelly  soil,  steeply  inclined,  nre  formed 
by  the  crumbling  of  the  loftier  rrgious.  The  Tagla, 
now  pure  as  the  snow  from  which  it  rises,  had  a greater 
spread,  and  was  gently  ruffied  by  pebbles  of  many  col. 
ours : the  ban  ks  were  of  gravel  and  soil  richly  clothed 
with  Tartaric  Whins;  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
Stream  was  a slip  of  th«  greenest  sward.  The  dell  had 
an  expanse  of  a bow.shot,  from  the  limit  of  which  the 
mountains  rose  ia  vast  connected  u.nsse«,  with  It  soft  and 
swelling  sur'ace,  and  entered  the  region  ot  peipetU.il 
snow  at  a height  far  beyond  its  rqumoctial  boundary. 
Ahead,  the  dell  was  closed  in  by  table-land,  just  patched 
with  snow.  The  sun  shone  bright,  and  gave  an  agree- 
able warmth  and  liveliness  to  everything  around:  we 
gazed  in  amazement  upon  the  scene.  The  rocks  here 
ire  wholly  limestone,  of  a variety  of  hues,  and  crumbling 
away  at  their  surface,  foim  a due  soil. 

Near  this  charming  scene,  the  Tartar  boys 
discovered  three  large  deer,  of  a peculiar  species ; 
and  one  of  them  was  driven  iuto  a ravine,  and 
killed  with  atones  and  slicks  ; for  none  of  the 

* Is  it  not  tin*  last,  and  mu  die  flier  cut  status  tint 
are  thus  used,  and  called  the  Kirn-cut)  or  the  Maiden  ? 


sixty- five  persons,  forming  the  party,  appear  to 
have  carried  fire-drms.  The  deer  was  dressed, 
and  found  good  eating.  Advancing  for  some 
days,  Captain  Gerard  expected  to  find  picquets 
of  Tartars  guarding  the  passes!  but  none  were 
seen  ; though  near  the  Passes  of  Hookeo  he  met 
three  Koonawuree  Tartars,  with  a flock  of  sheep, 
laden  with  grain  and  Wool,  (not  their  own,)  who 
announced  that  the  Chinese  were  nt  hand,  nnd 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  the  first 
fort ; and,  shortly  after,  he  was  challenged  by  a 
party  of  u dozen,  and  ordered  to  stop  where  he 
was.  He  produced  his  letters,  which  were  in 
etantly  forwarded  by  mounted  messengers,  by  the 
orders  of  a peron  who  seemed  to  be  the  superior; 
and  messengers  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
assemble  the  people  of  the  scattered  villages,  ns 
if  an  invasion  of  Europeans  had  been  expected. 

Here  I found  a couple  of  black  tents,  and  a Tartar 
plcquet  of  about  thirty  people,  who  had  been  encamped 
three  week*,  waiting  my  arrival,  having  heard  of  my  ap- 
proach when  1 was  at  Bomendo  Pass ; they  had  all 
homes,  which  were  tunning  about  loose,  grazing.  The 
people  were  very  civil  and  gooil-naturrd,  but  would  not 
iis'rti  to  any  proposals  lor  my  visiting  Bekhur,  which  1 
reckoned  about  two  miles  distant,  in  a N.  E.  diiection. 
They  are  stout  iuu-cu!  ir  men,  with  the  Chinese  features, 
all  well  and  comfortably  dressed  in  sooklat,  or  thick 
woollen  cloth  ; their  outer  garment  reaches  below  the 
knee*,  and  has  long  sleeve*  : trousers,  and  boots  with  a 
leather  role;  the  part  answering  to  t tie  slocking  is  of  tar- 
tan, and  is  tied  with  a garter.  They  are  all  bareheaded, 
the  hair  plaited  into  a long  tail.  R.<ch  had  a knife  six 
or  eieht  inches  in  length,  with  nn  ornamented  brass  or 
silver  case,  a gung-a,  or  iron  pipe,  for  smoking,  and  a 
mepcha,  or  steel,  for  striking  fire.  The  pipe  is  of  the 
shape  of  tobacco-pipes  at  home,  but  longer;  it  isofiron, 
frequently  inlaid  with  silvrr,  and  has  a silver  bowl.  The 
tents  appeared  comfortable  : they  wete  of  black  yak's 
hair,  made  into  a blanket,  double  poled,  and  ronnd  at 
the  ends;  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  ten  broad,  and 
six  or  seven  high. 

Captain  Gerard  was  here  encamped  at  an  ele- 
vation of  10,200,  yet  the  6oil  waa  rich  and  the 
grass  luxuriant.  The  atmosphere,  at  night,  was 
singularly  clear,  the  stars  shone  with  great  bril- 
liancy, and  the  traveller  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
his  astronomical  observations  and  his  bivonao 
exceedingly.  He  says:  — 

The  galaxy  had  a very  grand  appearance,  and  some  of 
the  stais  in  it  could  almost  be  counted.  I sat  outside  the 
t**nt  for  an  hour,  gazing  upon  the  scene  ; and  next  morn- 
ing, although  the  temperature  wrs  below  freezing,  I could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  I contemplated,  In  seeing  the  moon 
and  Jupiter  before  daybreak,  and  which  was  amply  rea- 
lized in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  planet,  long  before 
sunshine  reached  u- ; although  we  were  in  an  open  and 
insul  .ted  plain,  tar  distant  from  the  intercepting  shade  of 
the  highest  mountains  ; the  Clouds  on  the  great  snowy 
chain  were  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  assumed  the 
must  beautiful  diversity  ot  tints,  sut  passing  in  lustte  the 
brightest  gold. 

A scene  of  greater  grandeur  cannot  easily  be 
imagined. 

The  three  Tartar  boys  conducted  themselves 
most  satisfactorily  to  their  temporary  employer, 
and  gave  him  a favourable  opinion  of  the  whole 
race,  whom  he  finally  considered  superior  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  frankest  and  most  honest  people 
he  had  met  with  in  India,  “ without  craft  and 
without  ingratitude,  and  that  may  be  trusted  to 
the  world's  end."  Captain  Gerard  hud  hitherto 
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seen  Only  wlat  may  be  termed  border  or  fron- 
tier yillages : but,  early  in  August,  be  descended 
tbe  stupendous  Peeming  Pass,  and  approached 
the  first  town  in  Chinese  Tartary,  Shipke.  Tbe 
natural  bulwarks,  which  here  divide  vast  empires, 
are  of  tbe  most  magnificent  description.  One 
mass  of  rock  rises  from  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj,  at 
an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  to  the  height  of 
18,500  feet ! The  imagination  of  a European 
may  heap  Pelion  on  Os9a,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
conceive  the  sublime  height  of  this  mighty  bar- 
rier of  nations  ; and  a peak  behind  this  rises  to 
the  height  of  28,600  feet ! 

The  harvest  was  just  over  when  Captain  Ger- 
ard reached  Shipke ; and  he  witnessed  the  re- 
joicings at  the  usual  autumnal  festival.  Crowds 
of  people  were  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
upon  drums,  cymbals,  and  double  flageolets. 

The  men  are  stout  and  well  clothed,  and,  in  dress  and 
appearance,  resemble  those  at  Bekhur;  they  wear  neck- 
lace*, on  which  are  strong  several  large  pieces  of  a sub- 
stance like  amber,  called  Poshil,  beads  of  coral,  and  some 
that  looked  like  rubies  and  emeralds ; the  females  are 
also  stout,  and  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  orna- 
ments; as,  large  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  pewter  or  sil- 
ver, and  numerous  chains  hanging  from  their  shoulders, 
strung  with  cowrie  shells,  and  beads  of  pewter,  brass, 
coral,  and  coloured  glass. 

About  sunset,  the  chief  person  of  the  place  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  informed  me  that  orders  had  been  received  from 
l,ahassa,  some  months  ago,  to  make  no  friends  of  Kuro. 
peans,  and  to  famish  them  neither  with  food  nor  fire- 
wood. When  I was  at  dinner,  It  was  intimated  that  a 
letter  from  the  Garpan  of  the  interior  had  just  arrived  ; 
I ordered  it  to  be  brought,  but  the  courier  would  only 
deliver  it  in  person.  After  dinner,  he  made  bis  appearance 
with  the  letter  folded  in  a blanket,  tied  to  his  back,  and 
although  be  was  three  days  from  Bekhur,  he  had  not  un- 
loosed it.  I understand  that  where  there  is  a regular 
horse-post,  as  between  Lahassa  and  Garoo,  the  orders 
are  remarkably  rigorous  ; the  handle  is  sealed  fast  to  the 
rider,  who  is  again  sealed  to  his  hone,  and  no  inconve- 
nience, however  great,  admits  of  his  dismounting,  until 
he  reaches  the  relief  stage,  where  the  teal  is  examined. 

The  Garpan  had  returned  a Khuttuk,  and  per- 
formed every  usual  courtesy : but  the  desire  of 
tbe  traveller  to  advance  was  absolutely  resisted. 
The  Governor’s  letter  was  plain,  and  brief,  and 
neatly  written,  in  a peculiar  character.  All  this 
while,  and  in  many  rough  journeys,  and  falls,  and 
long  slides  in  the  snow,  the  instruments  had 
escaped  undamaged  ; and  the  tourist,  though  he 
had  failed  in  his  great  object,  diligently  con- 
tinued his  observations.  The  Chinese,  though 
under  the  necessity  of  stopping  his  progress, 
would  not  uncivilly  hurry  him  back ; and  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  their  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners,  when  they  said  that,  although  the 
orders  of  the  Garpan  must  be  respected,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  meet  and  part  friends.  The 
Tartars  were  equally  friendly.  He  relates  : — 

Both  here  and  at  Bekhur,  although  they  had  left  their 
roof  purposely  to  stop  us,  they  advanced  with  an  air  of 
good  humour  and  friendship  that  we  never  observe  on 
the  confines  of  an  Aaiatic  Government. 

A abort  tima  after  my  return  to  Changrething,  half  a 
dozen  of  them  came  with  grain  and  a fat  sheep,  which 
they  insisted  on  my  taking  as  a proof  of  our  parting  on 
terms  of  mutual  conciliation.  They  would  receive  no 
money  in  return,  hut  accepted  of  eight  seers  (sixteen 
pounds)  of  dry  tobacco. 

here  is  a marked  distinction  among  these 


tribes  themselves,  although  they  hare  no  feattire 
in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  they 
maintain  no  intercourse.  They  eat  bullock’s 
flesh.  The  Lamas  are  a different  tribe  from  the 
other  Koonawuree  Tartars: — 

They  have  small  eyes  and  high  cheek-bones,  sloping  to 
the  chin,  which  is  generally  pointed,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  either  mustachios  or  a be  trd.  They  are  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  have  as  many  as  they  can 
afford  to  purchase.  These  are  chiefly  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, formed  of  beads  of  silver,  coral,  and  other  precious 
stones:  they  have  also  tassels  of  red  beads  hanging  from 
the  rear  of  their  caps,  and  wear  bracelets  aud  silver  chains 
round  their  necks. 

Thsre  are  three  principal  sects  amongst  the  Lamas: 
Neengma,  Dookpa,  and  Geloopa.  The  two  former  wear 
red  caps,  the  last,  yellow  ones.  The  Dookpas  and  Ge- 
loopas  seldom  marry  $ I believe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so ; but  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  Neengmas, 
The  Gelongs  and  Nuns  are  tbe  chief  votaries  among  the 
Lamas,  and  never  concern  themselves  about  worldly 
cares.  They  are  always  chanting  hymns,  or  printing 
and  writing  sacred  sentences ; it  is  rare  to  see  a Gelong 
who  is  not  singing ; and  if  he  is  asked  a question  be  an- 
swers it  and  resumes  his  song,  which  is  generally  the  fa- 
vourite invocation — “ Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom.**  The 
Nans  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  seldom  leaving  their  con- 
vents. There  is  a sect  of  wandering  Lamas,  called 
Khnmpns,  who  are  similar  to  the  Yogees  of  Hindostan. 
They  visit  the  sacred  places,  and  subsist  partly  by  beg. 
glng.  Some  of  them  are  very  humorous  fellows:  they  pot 
on  a mask,  perform  a dance,  singing  and  accompanying 
it  with  a dram.  The  most  laughable  scene  of  this  kind 
I witnessed  was  at  Hango,  where  two  Khampaa,  with  a 
fiddle  each,  played,  sang,  and  danced  all  at  once,  with 
great  activity,  holding  the  fiddle  over  the  head,  behind 
the  back,  and  in  a variety  of  other  positions. 

The  Tartar  villages  are  neat,  and  are  frequently  in 
detached  portions.  The  bouses  are  flat  roofed,  and 
covered  with  earth.  They  are  ill  built,  on  account  of  the 

scarcity  of  wood The  Tartars  frequently 

take  their  dram  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  cold  morn- 
ings;  and  in  their  journeys  over  the  arid  mountains, 
where  water  is  frequently  beyond  reach,  they  take  a dish 
of  tea  before  starting,  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
preservative  against  thirst.  The  tea  is  procured  from 
Garoo : but  it  has  no  flavour,  and  is  otherwise  very  bad. 
They  prepare  it  by  boiling  water  and  infusion,  as  we  do; 
but  substituting  for  milk  and  sugar,  salt,  ghee,  and  ala, 
(butter  and  flour.)  1 liked  the  tea  very  much. 

They  perform  pilgrimages  to  sacred  lakeR, 
temples,  and  other  places ; but  the  whirligig 
appears  the  great  implement  of  religion  ; and, 
in  some  places,  two  or  three  of  them  at  once  are 
kept  in  operation  by  water  power.  We  should, 
however,  imagine  that  Captain  Gerard’s  account 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Lamas  is  im- 
perfect. In  one  of  their  grandest  places  of 
worship  he  saw  the  following  hideous  idol  or 
image,  called  Dakpo,  which  is  said  to  represent 
Mahadeo  in  wrath 

It  is  aboot  three  yards  high,  and  has  four  feet,  each 
treading  on  a man.  Six  arms  are  given  to  the  monster. 
'With  the  two  front  ones  he  embraces  a woman  ; the  next 
hand,  below,  on  the  right,  holds  a sword,  and  the  third  a 
spear.  Corresponding  to  these  two,  on  his  left  side,  is 
one  grasping  a human  skull,  out  of  which  be  appear  to 
be  drinking,  and  in  the  other  is  a large  scorpion.  Ronnd 
his  body  are  tied  a number  of  earthen  balls  representing 
skulls  ; and  altogether  he  has  a most  horrid  appearance. 
In  the  right-hand  room  is  a gigantic  figure,  at  least 
twelve  feet  high,  called  Shikja  Thooba.  His  counte- 
nance is  mild  and  placid,  and  before  him  are  several  brass 
caps  with  fruit  and  water.  In  the  left-hand  room  is  a 
whirligig,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  silk 
hangings  and  scarfs.  ■ . u 
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One#  a year,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  Laroas 
and  Nun*  of  Kanum  and  Lubrung  assemble  at  Soongnum, 
and  more  in  a procession  through  the  district,  singing  as 
they  go,  and  stopping  a few  days  at  each  village;  and 
they  are  fed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  arrived  here  on 
the  23d,  and  paid  me  a visit  the  following  day.  They 
sung  me  a song  which  I thought  very  agreeable : the 
music  of  the  chorus  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  they 
observed  the  time  with  great  precision.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  another  set  came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  re- 
ceived a present.  Among  the  L*mas  I saw  many  hand- 
some youths,  but  not  a single  good-looking  Nun  out  of 
fifty.  Putee  Ram  shrewdly  remarked  that  the  ugly 
females,  having  little  prospect  of  being  married,  are 
chiefly  those  who  retire  to  a convent. 

Putee  Rum  was  a chieftain  who  had  been  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  British  Goorka  for- 
tress, and  well  rewarded  for  the  geographical 
information  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  Bri- 
tish officers.  It  wasPuteeRam  who,  when  Captain 
Gerard  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Lu- 
dak,  put  him  up  to  the  plan  of  carrying  grain  on 
the  back  of  sheep,  and  “ made  a complete  Tartar 
of  him."  This  Tartar  gentleman  came  one  day 
to  Gerard  equipped  in  his  winter  dress. 

This  was  a garment  of  sheep-skin  with  sleeves;  the 
fleecy  side  iuwards,  and  the  exterior  covered  with  sooklat, 
(blanket ;)  trousers  of  the  same,  and  long  woollen  stock- 
ings ; above  them  boots,  with  a leather  shoe  stuffed  for 
two  inches  with  wool  ; gloves,  of  thick  flannel,  reaching 
above  the  elbows.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  a 
blanket  round  his  waist,  another  over  his  shoulders,  and 
a shawl  wrapped  about  his  head  and  face.  Such,  he  said, 
was  the  garb  of  a traveller  in  the  winter  season ; and 
that  he  himself  was  always  accompanied  by  a mule-load 
of  blankets,  and  another  dress  similar  to  the  above, 


which  were  all  required  at  night  when  they  were  obliged 
to  repose  upon  the  snow. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  August,  and  the  jour- 
ney across  the  mountain  ridges,  through  one  pass 
at  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet,  was  attended  with 
great  suffering  to  the  whole  party.  They  were  af- 
fected with  headach,  a very  common  symptom 
at  such  extreme  elevations,  and  benumbed  by 
the  cold  biting  winds.  Their  eyes  also  suffered ; 
and  Captain  Gerard  was  attacked  with  severe 
rheumatism.  The  people  were  found  very  kind 
in  their  manners,  though  nothing  would  bribe 
the  Lafa  or  Chief  of  Peenoo  to  allow  the  travel- 
ler to  proceed  by  the  route  he  wished  to  follow. 
The  Tartars  here,  those  of  Spcetee,  are  described 
by  Captain  Gerard  as  “ the  finest  fellows  he 
ever  met  with.” 

The  farther  perambulations  of  this  indefatig- 
able explorer  and  observer,  and  his  homeward 
route,  are  less  interesting,  generally  speaking, 
than  his  progress  ; but  the  entire  work,  in  all  its 
component  parts,  whether  those  contributed  by 
Sir  William  Lloyd  or  the  Gerards,  is  one  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  the  general  reader,  and  with  especial  interest 
by  those  who  are  already  partially  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  traversed  and  the  manners 
described.  We  have  been  tempted  to  quote 
the  mere  results  of  Captain  and  Dr  Gerard's 
scientific  observations ; but  these,  after  all,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  learned  at  the  fountain- 
head, where  we  leave  them.  *• 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


We  are  homeward  bound ; and  our  gallant  bark,  , 
’Midst  the  rough-toned  call  of  the  billows’  song, 

On  the  shadowy  breast  of  Old  Ocean  dark, 

Is  rushing,  in  strength  and  beauty,  along. 

The  glad  wind  around  her  sings  wild  and  free, 

As  she  runs  on  her  path  o’er  tbe  trackless  sea. 

Stately  and  proudly  she  glides  o’er  the  deep, 

With  her  freightage  of  many  a human  life; 

She  heeds  not  the  surging  waters  that  sweep 
Before  and  around  her  in  quick-heaving  strife; 

And,  reckless  of  danger  from  sank  rock  or  shoal, 
Rejoicing,  speeds  on  to  her  far  distant  goal. 

Homeward  boand  ! — we  are  homeward  bouud ! 

To  our  ancient  fatherland  we  return. 

How  the  heart  beat*  fast  at  that  thrilling  sound  ! 

And  the  mantling  blood  in  the  cheek  doth  burn; 
And  the  eye  fills  thick  with  unbidden  tears, 

As  we  swell  with  fond  hope,  or  droop  with  dim 
fears. 


Ay,  fears ; for  we  know  not  what  change  hath  come 
To  those  whom  we  left  in  yon  sea-giit  isle. 

The  heart  that  should  welcome  the  wanderer  home, 
The  eye  that  sbould  beam  with  affection's  smite, 

O grief ! may  not  look  on  us  now  as  of  old : 

The  heart  may  have  chilled,  the  eye  become  cold ! 

Or  what  if  the  hard  icy  finger  of  death 

Hath  touched  them  ; the  pallid  destroyer  hare  swspt 
O’er  our  father’s  hearth  with  hi*  pitiless  breath  ; 

And  the  loved  ones,  whose  uiem’ry  in  exile  we  kept, 
Should  be  resting  for  aye  in  the  still  silent  grave, 
Even  note,  as  to  meet  them  we  float  o’er  the  wave  1 

Nay,  nay,  ’tts  not  so ! we  shall  see  them  once  more, 
Unchanged,  unchanging.  The  heart  shall  still  glow, 
And  the  eyes  that  we  love,  again,  as  of  yore, 

Shall  glisten,  as  warm  drops  of  joy  softly  flow. 
Speed  on,  gallant  barque,  to  onr  dear  native  ground, 
In  safety  and  hope  ! — we  are  homoward  bound! 

Hugo. 


■ ~ m -of*  i 

THE  SCOTTISH  FATHERLAND. 
BY  JOHN  GOODWIN 

~~  v"  flTtiPirtTiS  ~ ■ 


All  Han. ! the  Scottish  Fatherland ! 

. Where  the  gowan  bright  is  glowing ; 

• v Where  the  loch  is  softly  flowing; 

a Where  Ben  Lomond’s  height  is  growing ; 
j»i  , . Where  the  brave  waves  sweep  the  strand  ; 

, Our  own,  the  Scot’s  loved  Fatherland! 

s How  lived  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 

>•“-  It  lived  free  from  the  tyrant  Roman, 

• Fought  with  Wallace  ’gainst  the  foeman. 

Brave  in  man,  and  fair  in  woman  1- 

' Lighted  by  John  Knox’s  brand,  . 
s*‘:i  Lived  in  its  youth  our  Fatherland  1 
4 «.  . . — — , — — 


Lives  now  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 

She*  lives— dies  not— her  lamp  is  burning 
In  her  halls — her  sons  are  spurning 
Tyrants,  and  to  Freedom  turning, 

With  tongues  in  flame,  and  blades  in  hand; 
Lives  and  will  live  our  Fatherland  I 

Where  are  the  deeds  of  Fatherland  ? 

In  her  hearts  of  living  glory  ; 

BaTds  unborn,  and  makers  hoary, 

In  her  Burns’  each  sweet  story. 

On  Bannockburn  their  fair  ghosts  stand. 

On  each  spot  of  Scotch  Fatherland  ! 

V I ; * ■-  M .^llAlkAiUL- 


BJ?  By  Fatherland,  I understand  the  land,  of  our  fathers,  of  which  she  (the  land)  is  the  mother.  I have,  therefore, 
used  the  feminine  pronoun  ’'she,” in  which  the.  German  Fadcrland  will  bear  me  out. 
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RAILROADS  AND  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

SI.)  Neuere  Verhandlungen  der  Wiener  Boehnia  EUenltahn  GuelUchafi, 

LatfH  Ri'pniK  ut  the  Directors  of  the  It  til  way  from  Vreuna  to  itockuia  iu  Galicia.) 

>ie  Wiener  Raaher  Eitenhah n dargetUllt. 

2.)  Project  titter  Wiener  Trie  tier  Euvnbahn. 

atuten  der  Hungarueken  Mittel  Baku . 

Vertrag,  4 c.,  dee  Bonau  Pa  mpffech  iff  a rt*  GesdUcha/l. 

Vertray,  §c.,  dee  Jkmpffschiffart*  Geselltchqft  des  Oesterreichuchen 
Lloyd,  4'C.  4'C- — Report*,  Plane,  and  Survey*  of  Railway*,  Vienna,  1039. 


Mons,  Sr  Marc  Girarpik,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  French  writers  now  living,  in  review- 
ing the  general  policy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, remarks,  with  no  less  piquancy  of  lan- 
guage than  accuracy  of  observation,  that  “ no 
country  is  judged  with  less  favour  than  Austria, 
and  none  troubles  herself  less  about  misrepre- 
sentation. Austria  carries  her  repugnance  to 
publicity  bo  far,  as  even  to  dislike  eulogium, 
Praise  offends  her  as  much  as  blame;  for  he  that 
applauds  to-day  may  condemn  to-morrow:  to  set 
one's  self  up  for  praise,  is  to  set  one’s  self  up  for 
discussion.  Austria  will  have  none  of  it ; for  her 
olitical  religion  is  the  religion  of  silence,  and 
er  worship  of  that  goes  almost  to  excess.  Her 
schools  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration:  we 
bear  nothing  about  them.  She  is,  after  England, 
the  first  country  in  Europe  for  railways  j and  we 
hear  nothing  about  them,  except  by  a stray 
paragraph  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,” 

Well  then,  to  give  some  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious railroad  movement  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
isthe  objectof  the  present  aiticle:  to  thataccount 
we  purpose  appending  a few  remarks  on  the  in- 
crease of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into 
regarding  its  great  tributaries,  the  Save  and 
the  Theiss. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  languages,  the  statistics,  the  moral  charac- 
teristics, or  the  material  resources  of  Austria, 
must  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a 
terra-incognita  for  the  majority  of  the  English 
public,  if  the  works  of  Mr  Quin,  Mrs  Trollope, 
Sic.,  are  to  be  taken  us  specimens  of  the  sources 
from  which  such  information  is  derived.  We 
pass  over  the  good-humoured  production  of  the 
gentleman  ; which  has  offended  nobody,  (Count 
S— — -y  excepted,)  and  which,  although  written  in 
a light  French  style,  is  certainly  better  than  the 
touvenir*  and  impressions  of  those  commit 
voyageura,  who  contract  for  a country  in  two 
volumes  octavo — find  three  days'  refidence  in 
a city  quite  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
necessary  historieo-political  information  — and, 
amid  the  graver  pursuits  of  the  publicist,  turn  the 
blunders  of  a waiter,  or  the  anecdotes  of  a tahle- 
d’hote,  into  the  denouement  of  a vaudeville-  But, 
with  regard  to  the  book  of  the  lady,  we  candidly 
avow  our  regret  at  its  appearance. 

The  community  of  interests  existing  between 
England  and  Austria,  is  a historical  fact  stamped 
upon  ulmost  every  transaction  in  Europe,  from 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of 


Vienna.  The  Revolution  of  1830  momentarily 
caused  new  combinations.  Things,  however, 
soon  returned  to  their  old  balance ; and,  as 
minor  confederations  must  yield  to  major,  the 
politicians  of  England  were  disposed  to  appre- 
ciate Austria’s  sound  policy  on  the  Oriental 
question,  and  forget  her  subsidies  to  Don  Carlo*, 
By  her  non-appearance  at  Kalisch,  she  had 
ceased  to  be  ranked  among  the  powers  of  the 
north ; and  people  in  England  were  disposed  to 
hear  something  about  her  from  any  writer  of 
real  judgment  and  literary  reputation:  when, 
lo  i in  steps  a caricaturist  to  fill  up  the  blank 
that  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a more  accurate 
and  impartial  delineator. 

To  write  a good  book  on  Austria  is  no  easy 
matter.  In  France  and  in  England  there  is  ouly 
one  language  to  learn,  and  one  nationality  to 
study  ; and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  public  and 
private  life  are  so  powerfully  reflected  by  the 
periodical  press,  that  a native  of  Vienna  or 
Prague,  desirous  of  writing  a good  book  on 
England,  may  learn  three-fourths  of  his  task 
without  ever  crowing  the  channel.  Quite  differ- 
ent is  the  case  with  the  Englishman  who  writes 
upon  Austria:  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
does  not  begin  till  he  has  crossed  the  frontier; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  he  finds  the  four 
distinct  elements  of  the  monarchy.  German, 
Slavonic,  Hungarian,  and  Italian,  working  on 
each  other  in  the  most  curious  manner  imagin- 
able, and  imposing  on  him  lengthened  his- 
torical and  philological  studies.  To  describe, 
therefore,  so  complicated  a social  system  as  that 
of  Austria,  was  certainly  a task  above  the 
powers  of  poor  Mrs  Trollope;  she  found  it  more 
convenient  to  repeat  gossip,  than  to  acquire 
solid  information;  consequently,  the  good  people 
of  Vienna  felt  her  indiscriminate  toadying  to  be 
no  compliment,  as  every  chapter  shewed  some 
astounding  misconception  on  sheer  matter  of 
fact,  which  a longer  residence  would  have  ren- 
dered impossible.  Keeping  aside  tbe  literature 
of  Austria,  (and  what  a literature  I Grillparzer, 
V’on  Hammer,  Sapbir,  Zedlitz  cum  multi*  alii*,) 
the  great  gap  in  all  these  hooks,  is  the  want  of 
any  account  of  the  progress  of  material  civiliz*- 
tion,  in  a country  abundantly  supplied  with 
more  of  practical  science,  and  more  richly  gifted 
with  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  than  any 
other  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  extending  and  perfecting  of  railway  and 
steam  boat  communication  in  Austria,  will  pot 
be  without  political  results  interesting  to  Europe 
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at  large.  Compare  her  for  a moment  with  France : 
in  the  latter  country  we  find  nearly  homogene- 
ous elements,  from  the  pier  of  Galois  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  administrative  as  well  as  governmental 
centralization  pushed  bo  far,  that  the  cry  for 
better  municipal  institutions  becomes  louder  and 
louder.  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  needs  central- 
isation ; for,  whatever  tends  to  give  unity  and 
consistence  to  so  heterogeneous  a mass,  raises 
her  in  the  scale  of  nations  ; and  the  sagacious 
Maria  Teresa  made  it  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  her  policy  to  entice  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  to  make  Vienna  their  perma- 
nent residence.  Railroads  in  France  are  for 
France  alone  ; but  as  Austria  comprises  a part 
of  Germany,  a part  of  Italy,  a part  of  Poland, 
and  the  whole  of  Hungary,  a reserve,  having 
Vienna  for  its  centre,  becomes  the  great  medium 
of  communication  between  the  more  civilized 
Btates  in  the  west,  and  the  not  less  interesting 
countries  in  the  east,  of  Europe. 

The  amazing  results  of  the  experiments  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  first  drew 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  great 
lines  were  soon  resolved  on.  Let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  this  movement  ended  in  nothing,  as 
in  France.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  magni- 
ficent projects  of  lines  of  railroads,  announced, 


by  the  minister  of  that  country,  about  a year  ago, 
and,  behold  ! the  mountain  brings  forth  a mouse  : 
instead  of  any  one  great  line,  we  have  two  to 
Versailles,  with  the  alternative  of  one  being  left 
unfinished,  or  of  both  proving  bad  speculations, 
lu  Austria,  nearly  all  the  great  lines  are  in  con- 
struction ; and  when  the  railways  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  the  south  of  Hungary  are  finished, 
the  traveller  will  be  able  to  go,  by  locomotive 
power,  from  the  Fort  of  Ontend  to  the  Fat halio 
of  Orsova. 

In  considering  the  various  avenues  to  Vienna, 
we  begin  with  the  west  : in  this  direction  we  find 
the  Danube,  the  great  artery  of  commerce,  ren- 
dering a railway  to  a certain  extent  unnecessary, 
and  beset  with  great  difficulties,  if  ever  it  should 
be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  river  being 
hemmed  in  with  craggy  slopes,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  Passau  to  Krems.  At  Linz,  the 
country  is  somewhat  opener,  and  the  first  rail- 
ways of  any  length  in  Austria,  were  those  from 
Budweisin  Bohemia  to  Linz,  and  from  Linz  to 
Gmtioden.  As  they  are  worked  with  horses, 
and  not  of  any  European  interest,  we  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  amount  of  traffic  on 
them  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  years  1838 
and  1839. 
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Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  northward,  and  we 
find  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  railway  connecting 
the  heart  of  the  empire  with  Brunn,  the  capital 
of  Moravia;  with  Olmutz,  Troppau,  Cracow,  and 
Bochnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia.  This  great 
railway  was  projected  in  1830  ; but,  a8  the  pol- 
itical atmosphere  was  rather  cloudy,  Europe 
being  threatened  with  a general  war,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  proposers, 
till  the  year  1835,  when  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Professor  lliepl  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  were  sent  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  all  possible  information ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  patent  was 
granted. 

The  railway  is  276  miles  in  length,  and  the 
grand  station  in  Vienna  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  delightful  woods  of  the  Prater.  The 
line,  after  crossing  both  arms  of  the  Danube, 
goes  in  a north-easterly  direction  over  perfectly 
level  ground,  to  the  blood-stained  fields  of  W ag- 
ram,  and  then  to  Gauseradorf,  nineteen  miles 


from  Vienna,  at  which  point  the  Preshurg  rail- 
way goes  off  to  the  right.  T he  line  then  gets 
into  the  valley  of  the  March,  and,  gently  ascend- 
ing the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  Lundenburg, 
quits  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  enters  the 
marquisate  of  Moravia.  Lundenburg  is  fifty-one 
miles  from  Vienna  ; and,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  price  of  locomotive  travelling  in  Austria, 
we  may  state  that  the  fares  in  the  first  class  car- 
riages are,  calculated  in  English  money,  6s.  7d. ; 
in  the  second,  4s.  5d  ; in  the  third,  3s.  4d. ; and  in 
the  fourth,  2s.  2d. 

The  railway  now  divides  into  two  branches: 
that,  to  the  north-east,  going  on  to  Silesia  ; and 
that  to  the  north-west,  going  to  Brunn,  along  the 
Thagaand  Sehwarza.  Brunn  is  ninety-two  miles 
from  Vienna  by  the  railroad,  which  has  just  been 
opened  thus  far. 

Being  at  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  ought  not 
to  omit  mentioning,  that  most  active  measures 
are  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Prague 
with  Brunn  by  means  of  a railway.  The  once 
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powerful  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
prostrated  l>y  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  enfeebled 
by  a century  and  a half  of  lethargy,  seems  at 
last  to  have  awakened  to  better  destinies : she  is 
daily  rising  in  wealth  and  importance  ; her  cot- 
ton manufactures  supply  the  whole  monarchy  ; 
the  products  of  her  glass-houses  are,  despite  her 
inland  position,  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe;  and,  within  these  few  years, 
her  exquisitely  coloured  crystals  have  become  as 
necessary  a part  of  the  furniture  of  a handsome 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  as  Dresden  china,  or 
Florentine  pietra  commtssa.  The  principal  ex- 
pense of  the  Bohemian  line,  will  be  the  cutting, 
banking,  and  tunnelling,  in  passing  the  high 
lands  that  separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
from  that  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  But,  con- 
sidering the  immense  number  of  passengers  an-  ’ 
nually  travelling  between  Bohemia  and  Vienne, 
no  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  proving  a good 
speculation.  ,,  • 

We  now  return  to  the  great  north-east- 
ern branch.  From  Lumienburg,  the. railway 
goes  over  almost  level  ground,  up  the  valley  of 
the  March  to  Coding  nnd  Ilradish,  and  then,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  Prerap,  where  the.  Olmutz 
branch,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  goes  off  to  the  left. 
The  line  then  crosses  the  Berzina,  and  goes  up 
the  valley  to  Weisskirchcn ; where  the  deep 
cutting  commences,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
ascent  of  the  range  of  hills  that  separates  Mor- 
avia from  Austrian  Silesia-  The  salients  and 
gradients  are  here  greater  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  line ; hut  not  so  considerable  as  one 
■would  expect,  in  passing  the  ground  that  separ- 
ates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea.  . ...... 

The  railway  then  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Oder,  and  goes,  parallel  with  the  river,  over  gen- 
tle slopes  to  Ostrau,  where  the  Troppau  branch 
goes  off  to  the  left ; it  then  takes  an  easterly 
direction,  running  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia ; and,  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Oder, 
passes  into  that  of  the  Vistula,  without,  however, 
requiring  any  deep  cutting  such  as  at  Weisskir- 
•hen. 

The  line  then  descends  the  stream  to  Dwary, 
Padgarze,  and  Cracow,  where  it  takes  a south- 
easterly direction,  and  goes  to  Bochnia,  which 
forms  the  terminus. 

The  principal  article  of  transport,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  this  great  line,  will  be  salt,  from  the 
mines  of  Wieliczka  or  Cracow,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called  ; and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  annual  production,  we  may  mention 
that  Prussia  consumes  600,000  tons,  sent  by  way  of 
Dwary ; Austria,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia  2,300,000;  and  Hungary,  1,0+5,000,  sent 
by  way  of  Wadowice.  This  railway  is,  like  those 
of  Belgium,  constructed  of  wood,  which  is  abund- 
ant all  along  the  line ; and  the  rails  ore  partly 
Austrian,  partly  English.  The  former  coat  £1  : 6s. 
per  hundred  weight,  delivered  in  Vienna,  and 
the  latter,  £1  : 8s.,  including  duty,  freight,  and 
carriage  from  Trieste.  The  estimated  expense 
of  the  whole  line  is  £1,200,000  ; which  sum  seems 


to  fall  short  of  what  will  be  necessary,  u the 
part  hitherto  opened  has  cost  nearly  £6,000  per 
British  statute  mile ; not  much  indeed  when  we 
think  of  the  expense  of  the  railroads  in  other 
countries. 

Having  seen  that  Maria  Teresa's  magnificent 
plan  of  uniting  the  Danube  with  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  isnear  realisation,*  let  us  now  take  slosk 
at  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway,  an  undertak- 
ing of  much  greater  difficulty. 

Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  “ Lettm 
du  Midi,"  remarks,  that,  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
ports  situated  at  thehead  of  gulfs  running  north, 
w ards  into  the  Continent,  Marseilles  is  the  only 
one  communicating  with  the  interior  by  com- 
paratively level  ground;  all  the  others,  Genoa, 
Trieste,  &c.,  being  cut  off  from  the  central  part* 
of  Europe  by  immense  mountain  ridges.  And  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  line  upon  line 
of  Alps  interpose  themselves  between  Trieste 
and  the  capital.  Yet  a number  of  circumstances 
concur  in  rendering  this  railway  more  impers- 
tively  called  for  than  any  other.  Trieste,  though 
not  the  most  populous,  is  the  most  thriving  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  number  of  her  in- 
habitants was,  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  73,094, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  75,551,  being  an 
increase  of  about  3 percent. ; and  we  cannot  give 
a better  proof  of  prosperity,  than  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  value  of  building.ground  ; for  instance,  the 
Villa  Murat,  (belonging  to  the  Countess  Lipona.) 
which  stood  lung  at  100,060  florins,  has  been  sold 
for 200,000.  Setting Ibepopulationof  Viennadown 
at  360,000,  the  traffic  between  both  cities  would 
be,  uader  all  circumstances,  considerable ; much 
more  so,  however,  when  we  recollect  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  colonial  commodities,  consumed 
in  the  monarchy,  find  their  way  to  Vienna,  aieng 
this  road,  and  are  there  redistributed  to  the  pro- 
vinces, by  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  capital. 

That  which,  however,  more  than  anything 
else,  renders  the  accomplishment  of  this  rail  sir 
desirable,  is  to  ensure  a more  speedy  communica- 
tion with  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  little  stripe  of  land  enclosed  by  Alps,  the 
Tessino  and  the  Po,  has  a population  of  4,800,000 
souls,  enjoying  an  exquisite  climate,  and  a Mil 
bounteous  to  profusion. 

The  railway  from  Venice  to  Milan,  200  miles 
in  length,  is  now  being  constructed  with  great 
rapidity  ; and,  as  a steam  communication  hss 
existed,  for  some  years,  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  the  entire  journey  from  Venice  to  Milan 
will  be  performed  in  two  days  and  a half.  The 
Archduke  John,  who  takes  such  an  interest  is 
everything  connected  with  Styria,  is  at  the  bead 
of  this  undertaking ; but  the  technical  difficulties 
are  so  great,  that  this  line  threatens  to  lag  bebifld 
all  the  others  in  the  empire,  although  the  fin* 
forty-five  miles,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance 
Vienna  toGlocknitz,  will  be,  (strangely  enough,) 
executed  by  the  Raab  Company.  The  line  ruM 

* It  may  be  proper  to  uieutiou,  that  the  Russiat 
Government  have  conceded  a line  of  railway  from  Warsaw 
to  Cracow;  the  Prussian,  a Silesian  line  ; and  thsegsjg, 
of  Galicia,  a line  from  Lemberg  to  Bochnia. 
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along  the  water  level  by  Wiener  Neustadt,  to 
Schottwien,  near  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberg, 
whence  a tunnel  will  be  requisite  in  order  to 
pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Miirz  ; the  railway 
then  accompanies  this  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mur  at  Bruck,  near  Leoben,  and  de- 
scends the  valley  to  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria. 
.The  line  then  continues  in  a southerly  direction, 
parallel  with  the  river  to  Ehrenhausen,  where 
the  Mur  suddenly  turns  eastwards  to  Hungary. 
So  far  so  good.  Nearly  150  miles  of  level  ground, 
excepting  at  the  bar  between  the  one  valley  and 
the  other  ; but  no  plan  for  passing  the  upper 
Drave  and  Save  has  as  yet  been  presented,  which 
would  not  involve  an  enormous  outlay  of  money. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  great  Lombard- 
Venetian  line  will  go  on  with  great  spirit,  it 
being,  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  most 
suitable  for  a railway  ; that  is  to  say,  the  country 
quite  level,  densely  populated,  and  abounding  in 
coal  of  good  quality,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montebello,  the  mines  of  which  have 
been  purchased  by  our  countrymen,  Messrs 
Potter  and  Norman. 

Austria  has  been,  for  some  time,  gradually 
relaxing  her  system  of  prohibitory  duties  ; and 
Count  Kollowrath  (witness,  for  instance,  his  con- 
duct on  the  sugar  question)  is  a warm  partisan 
of  enlightened  commercial  legislation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hope  that  these  modifications,  com- 
bined with  the  operation  of  this  great  railway, 
will  restore  poor  Venice  to  something  of  her  for- 
mer prosperity. 

Hungary  now  claims  our  attention  ; a country 
as  bountifully  supplied  by  nature  with  every- 
thing to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  as  any  in 
Europe.  A fertile  plain,  intersected  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  bounded  by  a theatre  of  hills, 
on  whose  sides  the  oak  and  the  pine  wave  in 
primeval  luxuriancy,  and  in  whose  bowels  are  to 
be  found  the  rarest  minerals  of  the  earth,  seems 
to  invite  the  eye  of  science  and  the  hand  of 
industry.  Situated  nearly  half-way  between  the 
pole  and  the  equator,  she  could  produce  corn, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  silk,  &c.,  for  treble  her  popula- 
tion ; but,  alas ! deeply  entrenched  aristocratic 
privileges,  tha  offspring  of  her  military  constitu- 
tion, have  hitherto  debarred  her  from  the  bene- 
fits of  European  civilization. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Hungarian  consti- 
tution is,  that  the  nobleman  pays  neither  taxes, 
tolls,  nor  state  contributions  of  any  kind  ; every 
attack  on  this  principle  is  considered  a gross  in- 
fringement of  vested  rights.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  sneer  at  the  many  excellent  institutions  of 
Hungary.  The  circumstance  of  the  government 
having  continued  in  nearly  the  same  form  for 
pine  centuries  and  a half,  is  a clear  proof  that 
great  wisdom  and  forethought  presided  at  its 
adoption.  But  military  service  being  no  longer 
required,  and  standing  armies  having  become 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  certainly  time  that 
these  privileges  should  cease.  The  case  of  the 
bridge  at  Pesth  is  well  known.  A Pulffyar,  or 
Karoly,  having  vast  domains,  passes  over  scot 
free,  but  the. poor  peasant  must  pay  toll;  and, 

jro.  i-xxvt. — voi-  vii. 


at  the  establishment  of  steamboats  on  the  Danube, 
instances  are  known  of  persons  who  paid  steerage 
fare  insisting  on  remaining  in  the  cabin,  on  the 
score  of  their  nobility.  Strange  concatenation 
of  events ! the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way made  the  first  great  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary.  It  was  seen  that,  if  these 
absurd  privileges  continued  to  exist  in  full  force, 
the  country  must  remain  without  railroads. 
Consequently,  during  the  last  diet,  the  so-called 
law  of  expropriation  was  passed,  compelling 
landowners  to  take  a price  for  ground  specified  in 
railway  plans,  and  allowing  none  to  use  railroads 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets. 

Baron  Lina's*  railway  to  Raab,  with  a con- 
tinuation to  Pesth,  was  the  first  undertaking  of 
this  nature  destined  to  connect  Hungary  with 
Vienna.  The  line,  as  far  as  Wiener  Neustadt, 
will  be  the  terminus  of  the  Trieste  railway; 
having  branches  to  Modling,  Lachsenburg,  and. 
Baden.  It  then  goes  to  Oedenburg,  and,  south 
of  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  to  Raab.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  railway  is  £1,250,000  sterling,  and  it 
will  be  open  in  1841. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  we  find  the 
so-called  Mittelbahn,  or  central  railway,  under- 
taken by  Ullman  & Company,  destined  to  be  the 
great  medium  of  intercourse.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  great  northern  railway  passes  by 
G&usernrlorf.  A few  miles  of  railway  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  therefore,  brings  us  to  Pres- 
burg.  From  Presburg  the  line  goes,  by  Comorn, 
to  Pesth  ; and  then,  across  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary,  to  Debreczin,  going  over  the  Theiss 
in  its  road,  by  means  of  a wooden  bridge  of  im- 
mense length.  This  line  is  326  miles  long ; and 
the  capital  of  the  company  is  10,000,000  of  flo- 
rins, or  £1,000,000  sterling ; but  the  engineer 
confidently  expects  to  do  it  for  £800,000  sterling, 
as  the  country  from  Pesth  to  Debreczin  is  a dead 
level. 

This  railway  is  intended,  not  so  much  for  pas- 
sengers as  for  goods;  for,  as  a result  of  the 
noble  non-paying  Bystem,  the  roads  are  merely 
tracks,  where,  after  a shower  of  rain,  carts  and 
carriages  sink  to  the  axle ; and  it  iB  quite  im- 
possible for  a stranger  to  perform  a journey 
from  one  town  to  another  without  a guide. 
Consequently,  this  railway  will  have  the  mono- 
poly of  the  carriage  of  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  the  east  of  Hungary  which  are  sent  to 
Pesth  or  Austria,  as  well  as  of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  and  colonial  commodities  re- 
quired in  these  districts.  Debreczin  has  between 
60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants ; and,  being  half- 
way between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Hungary, 
carries  on  an  immense  trade.  The  fair,  which 
comes  round  four  times  a-year,  is  held  in  wooden 
huts  outside  the  town  ; and,  although  the  value 

• In  order  to  explain  why  railway*  ore  called  after 
private  individual*,  it  may  be  proper  to  date  that  a great 
banker.  *uch  a*  Lina  or  Rothschild,  first  get*  a privilege 
to  make  a railway,  and  then  opeus  a subscription  list, 
taking  particular  care  to  remunerate  himself  for  his 
trouble. 
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of  the  transactions  may  not  equal  that  of  Nishni 
Novgorod,  yet  it  is  attended  by  such  a concourse 
of  people,  that  the  proverb  says,  “ He  that  has 
not  seen  the  fair  of  Debreczin,  and  the  vintage  in 
the  Hegyallya,  has  seen  nothing  in  Hungary." 
Several  other  railways  have  been  projected  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  ; but,  as  we  decline 
taking  up  the  reader’s  time  in  discussing  more  pro. 
spectuses,  we  pass  from  land  to  water  steamers. 

If  railroads  in  Austria  be  interesting,  steam 
navigation  on  the  long  German  Hungarian  artery 
is  not  a whit  less  so.  The  great  Dacian  road  to 
the  east,  the  scene  of  such  commercial  activity 
up  to  the  fall  of  Byzantium  and  Trebisond,  is 
now  re-opened,  after  centuries  of  barbarous  in> 
terruption ; and  here  we  find  Austria  in  her  old 
vocation  of  a preventive  power.  6he  was,  for 
two  centuries,  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
the  Turks;  Bhe  was,  from  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  that  of  Napoleon,  the  ally  of  England 
in  hindering  the  aggressions  of  the  French ; and, 
bow  that  the  balance  of  power  vibrates,  and 
Europe  is  threatened  with  danger  from  another 
quarter,  we  find  her  steamboats,  and  her 
“ schwiegaame  politik,'’  as  Menzel  significantly 
ealls  it,  combining  to  prevent  the  Danube  from 
being  shut  up  on  salutary  or  sanitory  pretexts, 
and  complete  machinery  established  to  deter  the 
“ Politique  Pacifique " from  again  crossing  the 
Pruth.  Mr  Quin's  book  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  to  this  new  route  to  the 
east ; but  how  changed  is  the  face  of  the  Danube 
since  he  wrote  i We  have  now  a regular  series 
of  packets  from  Ulm  to  Trebisond  ; and  so  suc- 
cessful has  the  company  been,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  new  steamers,  2,100  shares 
have  been  created  in  addition  to  the  4,200  already 
in  existence. 

As  the  report  of  the  directors,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  meeting  held  in  Vienna, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1839,  are  lying  before 
us,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  substance 
•f  some  of  the  statements.  The  first  pages  are 
taken  up  with  a list  of  the  subscribers,  among 
whorp  we  find  Lord  Cowley,  Prince  Esterhazy, 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Metternich,  Baron 
Lina,  Count  Szecheny,  and  the  Hungarian 
National  Casino,  as  an  incorporation.  After 
alluding  to  losses  occasioned  by  the  inundation 
last  year  at  Pesth,  the  report  points  out  a new 
source  of  revenue  which  is  opening  up  to  the 
eompany,  viz.,  that  of  swine  from  Servia.  There 
will  be  three  towing  boats,  each  of  which  will 
bring  14,000  head  to  Gb'ngo  or  Vienna,  during 
the  season ; in  all,  42,000.  The  pigs  of  Servia 
are  famous — it  being  a wooded  country,  abound- 
ing in  acorns ; and  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
an  extent  this  branch  of  the  trade  may  be  car- 
ried. 

The  next  point  touched  on  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, viz.,  the  navigation  of  the  Save. 
This  river  is  the  high  way  of  communication 
between  lower  Hungary  and  the  sea.  The  corn 
and  tobacco  grown  in  the  Banat  is  slowly 
dragged  up  the  river  to  Sissek,  and  then  carried 
to  Flume  or  Trieste  for  exportation.  An  experi- 


mental trip  was  therefore  made  up  the  river  last 
year  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  company, 
which  departed  from  Semiin,  and  arrived  at 
Sissek,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kulpa 
and  the  Save  ; having  ascended  three  hundred 
miles  (two  hundred  as  the  bird  flies)  without  any 
accident-  Then  came  the  corn  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, which  swept  clean  half  the  granaries  of 
Europe ; and  the  want  of  a more  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  sea  was  sensibly  felt ; for, 
if  the  proverb  that  “ time  is  money”  be  appli- 
cable to  things  in  general,  how  much  more  so  to 
the  English  corn  trade  in  particular.  The  trees 
sticking  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  snags,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  form  the  principal  obstacle 
to  navigation ; but  the  snag  chambers  will,  no 
doubt,  be  introduced.  When  steam  navigation 
is  fairly  established  on  the  Save,  it  will,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Milan  and  Venice  railway, 
open  up  a new  route  for  travellers  to  the  east ; 
as  a glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  a journey 
from  Milan  to  Kustchuk  or  Silistria  may  be 
made  this  way  very  rapidly,  without  diverging 
much  from  a straight  line.  Thus : — Milan  to 
Venice,  by  railroad,  say  twelve  hours;  Venice 
to  Trieste,  by  steamboat,  ten  hours;  Trieste  to 
Sissek,  by  post-coach,  two  days  ; Sissek  to  Sem- 
lin,  by  steamer,  two  days ; in  all,  five  days  from 
Milan  to  Semlin  and  Belgrade. 

The  report  then  informs  us  that,  during  the 
past  year,  four  steamboats  have  been  added  to 
the  fleet  of  the  company;  one  of  which  is  an  iron 
boat,  built  in  the  Thames,  which  has  just  com- 
menced running  between  Linz  and  Vienna ; and 
another.  The  Crescent,  of  120  horse  power, 
purchased  from  an  English  company  that  ran 
her  between  Constantinople  and  Trebisond. 

Many  persons  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
magnificent  reception  given  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  Hussein  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
on  his  way  to  London ; but  here  is  a«passage  in 
the  report  which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject: — “ Trebisond  gives  full  employment 
to  both  our  ships  on  that  station  ; but,  in  order 
still  better  to  secure  the  advantages  likely  U 
accrue  from  this  new  and  important  source  of 
gain,  your  committee  thought  proper  to  send  an 
active  and  intelligent  gentleman  to  Erzerum, 
Tabriz,  and  other  townB  having  Trebisond  for 
their  mart,  ou  a mission  of  commercial  inquiry, 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  of  great  benefit 
His  valuable  notices  led  to  our  laying  before 
the  Bohemian  Chamber  of  Industry  a statement 
drawing  attention  to  the  considerable  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
Bohemian  manufactures  are  pre-eminent,  as  well 
as  the  new  sphere  of  operation  for  Austrian  in- 
dustry in  general.” 

Then  come  the  statistics  of  the  general  traffic, 
shewing  an  immense  increase  over  the  preriooi 
year - 

The  number  of  passengers  in  the  year  1837,  was  47.439 

Ditto  ditto  1838,  — 7-4,SM. 

Goods  also  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  packages  in  1837,  was  131,401 
Ditto  ditto  1838,  811,819. 
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Austrian  trade,  by  land,  with  Turkey,  has  ex- 
perienced a similar  increase.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  customs  register  at  Orsova,  and  we  find 
that  the  exports  were  reckoned' in  Vienna, 

CwU 

In  1837,  . . . 8 326 

In  1838,  * . . . 12,855 

and  the  Imports  reckoned  in  Vienna, 

Cwta. 

In  1837,  . . . 26,729 

In  1838,  . . . 33,936 

The  report  closes  with  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction at  the  treaty  recently  concluded  between 
England  and  Austria. 


So  much  for  the  Danube  Company,  whose 
affairs  are  going  on  swimmingly.  Turn  we  now 
to  the  Steam-Boat  Company  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  which  runs  her  vessels  from  Trieste  to 
the  Levant,  and  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  French  boats  running  front  Mar- 
seilles, their  affairs  are  in  by  no  means  so  pros- 
perous a condition,  haring,  for  instance,  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  line  between  Syra  and 
Alexandria.  As  the  report  is  meagre,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  a statistical  view  of 
the  traffic,  leaving  the  figures  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. - 


16  Voyage*  between  Trieste,  Constantinople,  and 

Alexandria, 

8 Voyages  between  Trieste  and  Constantinople, 
10  Voyages  between  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Saloniki,  and  Trieste,  .... 
166  between  Venice  and  Trieste,  . . 

7 between  Trieste  and  Dalmatia, 

17  between  Trieste,  Ancona,  anil  other  parts,  . 


PH'SHII  s . !■— I I HIM  »■ 

Few  Englishmen  who  read  these  notices  will 
fail  to  apply  them  practically  to  the  vast  interests 
at  stake  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus ; fur,  from  the  days  of  Vasquez  de  Gama 
to  the  present  century,  the  journey  from  Europe 
to  India  has  been  but  slightly  accelerated. 


Passengers. 

Precious 
Metals,  &c., 
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Letters. 

Goodi. 
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Times  are  now  changed — we  are  in  a state  of 
transition  ; the  first  great  steps  have  been  taken  ; 
but  as  those  that  Rre  to  follow  must  depend  on 
the  march  of  political  affairs  iri  the  East,  the 
boldest  conjecturer  most  be  puzzled  as  to  the  re- 
sult. Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 


VIOLET  HAMILTON ; or,  THE  TALENTED  FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

- Our  heroine,  if  not  much  more  excited  and 
charmed  on  first  entering  a great  theatre,  than 
upon  her  entry  into  the  metropolis,  which  dul- 
ness  must  have  been  owing  to  uncultivated 
taste  and  provincial  education,  was  agreeably 
entertained.  Three  acts  pussed  ; and  then  Mr 
Burke  Barker,  having  probably  demolished  the 
Whigs  with  greater  ease  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, entered  the  box  with  his  friend  Jack, 
who,  by  candle-light,  and  in  such  a scene,  was 
not  nearly  so  overpowering  as  in  broad  day.  The 
Udies,  in  turn — “ Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  my 
gifted  pupil,"  and  “ Miss  Cripps,  my  eldest 
daughter,"  were  presented  to  the  man  of  letters 
who  could  make  or  mar  their  fortunes.  There 
were  other  “ Orders"  and  other  friends  of  Mr 
Barker  in  the  same  box,  and  the  Professor 
judiciously  kept  his  pupil  rather  in  the  back 
ground,  separating  her  by  the  interposition  of 
his  own  dapper  figure,  from  the  possibility  of  an- 
noyance, till  the  box  filled  to  overflow,  when  he 
cried — “ Here,  Mr  Barker;"  and  the  young  ladies 
were  placed  between  them;  Jack  Cryppe9  stand- 
ing behind  Violet,  and  sometimes  even  leaning 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  however  she  might 
fidget;  indulging  in  brilliant  whispered  sallies,  and 
laughter  far  louder  than  his  father  approved. 


“ Ha,  Barker,  Virginia  is  playing  at  this  box 
—palpably  playing  at  you.  Don’t  you  see  that  ? 
Can  you  stand  that  appeal  ? Have  you  a human 
heart,  my  friend  ?" 

« Hush  1"  said  the  critic,  looking  solemn,  and 
he  made  a few  pothooks  on  a card,  which  he 
placed  in  the  cuff  of  his  coat.  “ Do  you  like  her, 
Mademoiselle  ? Will  she  pa88?’'said  he,  languidly. 

Violet  was  now  fairly  interested  in  the  passion 
of  the  play.  It  might  partly  be  the  sympathies 
of  youth  and  sex, — hut  the  actress  had  also 
found  the  way  to  her  heart,  which  had  not  before 
been  touched. 

“ Pass,  sir  ! — is  she  not  a creature  of  beauti- 
ful powers.  8o  pathetio  a voice ; bo" but 

Violet's  encomiums  were  suddenly  brought  to 
an  awkward  close  : — 

“Our  friend,  Herbert — it  really  is,  Mademoi- 
selle, entering  that  box  in  the  lower  tier,"  said 
Jack  ; “ the  third  off — that's  his  mother  on  the 
arm  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert. 

“ I saw  the  Tarberts  Rrrive  at  the  charming 
widow’s  to-day; — grand-looking,  aristocratic- 
nosed, old  fellow — cut  me  out  with  pretty  Mrs 
Herbert— eh.  Poll  ?" 

“And  who,  pray,  is  the  younger  lady  P”  asked 
Polly,  “She  is,  though  foreign-looking,  rather 
handsome,  don't  you  think.  Mademoiselle  ?** 

U 2 
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Miss  C'ripps  levelled  Barker’s  glass  at  the 
box,  whispering  him — “The  Herberts,  you  must 
know,  are  great  friends  of  ours.”  Polly,  after 
all,  found  her  unaided  orbs  mure  efficient  than 
the  glass. 

“ Lady  Louisa  Temple,  the  only  child  of  the 
old  un’,  but  no  fortune.  Father  and  daughter 
were  spoken  of  in  the  clubs  to-day,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Herberts,  as  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Bather  goodish.  Barker,  that,  wasn’t  it?  Do 
for  the  Don  Mot  column  of  the  Cerberus,  eh  ?" 

Professor  Cripps  was  interested  in  the  new 
arrivals. 

“ 1 had  the  honour  of  numbering  Lady 
Laura — not  Louisa — among  my  pupils,  when 
she  lived,  long  ago,  at  Windsor  with  her  grand- 
mother. 1 shall  wait  upon  and  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  Ladyship.  She  ought  to 
know  something  of  music.” 

“ Gracious,  papa!  how  old  she  must  be,  and 
not  married  yet,”  cried  Polly  ; and  the  heart  of 
Violet,  which  had  been  sinking  with  the  heavy 
sense  of  desolation  which  so  often  of  late  overcame 
her,  experienced  that  relief,  to  the  sick  and  weary, 
produced  by  a momentary  change  of  feeling. 
“ What  is  it  all  to  me,"  was  her  painful  thought ; 
and  she  tried  to  give  her  mind  to  the  Beene ; 
though,  ever  and  anon,  her  eyes  involuntarily 
wandered  to  the  box,  which  so  interested  tho  rest 
of  her  party.  The  younger  couple  sat  together 
and  in  the  front;  the  young  gentleman  evidently 
giving  his  fair  companion  dying  notices  of  “ exist- 
ing circumstances,”  which  seemed  to  entertain 
her, — for  she  smiled  from  time  to  time ; and  then 
her  rather  large,  but  finely-formed  and  very 
regular  features,  gained  something  of  the  soft- 
ness wanted  in  their  general  expression. 

An  indifferent  eye  might  have  noted  her  com- 
panion as  politely  attentive,  but  too  lively  and 
disengaged  to  look  like  what  Mrs  Herbert  wished 
to  see  him — a lover.  And  this  Indy's  were  not 
unheedful  eyes.  She  could  not  see  his  face  ; but, 
in  his  restless  motions,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the 
involuntary  fits  of  wandering,  when  his  eyes 
were  certainly  turned  to  a particular  box,  and, 
above  all,  the  sudden  recall  of  the  truant  gaze, 
betrayed  to  Mrs  Herbert,  by  the  quick  turn  of 
the  head,  there  was  something  inexplicable.  And 
then  came  to  him  the  gracious  bow  and  beaming 
smiles  of  Miss  Cripps,  irradiating  the  circle. 

“ Many  pretty  faces  here  to-night,  Charles, 
though  this  is  not  the  most  brilliant  place  of 
beauty's  resort,"  remarked  the  old  peer,  loung- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  hox,  and  rulciny  the  house, 
fn.m  pit  to  ceiling,  with  his  glass. 

“ Very  many,  my  Lord.  Indeed,  wherever 
Englishwomen  are  gathered  together,  the  aver- 
age  of  good  looks  is  sure  to  be  pretty  equal.” 

“ Charles,  Charles,”  remonstrated  Mrs  Her. 
bert,  tapping  him  with  her  fun,  “ compare  Al- 
mack’s  or  the  Drawing-Room  with  Greenwich 
Fair  ?" 

“ A good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  latter  place, 
ma’am,”  returned  Herbert,  who  was  not  disposed, 
especially  at  this  time,  to  flutter  his  stepmother's 
aristocratic  prejudices. 


11  All  authority  is  against  you,  Charles,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  smiling.  “ Hut  I believe  gen- 
tlemen don’t  allow,  my  Lord,  that  ladies  are  good 
judges  of  female  beauty.” 

“ 1 am,”  said  Lady  Laura,  “ Are  you  in  search 
of  pretty  faces,  papa?  Look,  but  not  just  yet, 
to  the  box,  the  third  off,  above.” 

The  Earl  did  not  wait  long. 

“ A handsome  woman,  indeed — fine  eyes — 
good  bust.” 

« You  have  not  hit  her,  sir.  I mean  my 
beauty.  She  is  not  the  lady  standing  up  who 
bowed  to  Mrs  Herbert  just  now”- 

“ To  me,  love — not  to  me,  I assure  you,”  cried 
Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  not  for  worlds  have 
been  suspected  at  this  moment  of  knowing  an 
unknown  or  a parvenue.  “ I have  not  the  hon- 
our, I assure  you." 

“ Charles  must  be  the  happy  individual,”  said 
the  Peer,  still  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
beauty.  “ Of  course,  it  cannot  be  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Laura’s  or  mine.  Here,  nobody  can  re- 
cognise us  after  all  these  years." 

“ You  have  not  hit  her  yet,  papa — my  retiring 
beauty.  Mr  Herbert,  you  have.  The  very 
young  girl,  with  the  white  camellia  drooping 
over  her  temple  among  those  light  brown  ring- 
lets. This  is  true  Euglish  beauty,  Mrs  Her- 
bert. One  may  look  for  it  in  vain  over  all  Europe, 
save  when  it  is  exported.  Feminine  sweetness 
and  delicacy,  united  with  the  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  a high  intelligence." 

Charles  Herbert  looked  admiringly  on  the  fair 
speaker. 

“ A pretty,  little,  thin  thing,  Laura,  who  may 
grow  into  a fine  woman,”  said  the  Peer,  recom- 
mencing his  examination  of  Polly  Cripps,  whose 
evident  desire,  and  laborious  efforts  to  attract 
and  charm,  amused  him.  A little  pantomime 
was  enacting  in  the  “ Order  Box,  ’ which  inter- 
ested Herbert. 

“ That  camellia  is  coming  loose.  Mademois- 
elle, nnd  is  so  limp — everybody  is  staring  at  it. 
This  is  what  comes  of  wearing  nuturul  flowers, 
though  at  first  they  may  look  almost  as  pretty  as 
French  ones.” 

“Allow  me,”  cried  the  alert  Jack  Cripps, 
bending  over  Violet’s  shoulder,  and  offering  to 
fix  the  fugitive  flower  among  the  silky  tangles 
of  her  ringlets. 

Herbert  thrilled  with  rage,  and  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  knock  the  distant  offender 
down  ; while  Violet,  snatching  the  flower,  made 
a gesture  of  haughty  impatience,  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

“ Ah,  Mademoiselle,  how  cruel  1”  said  the  un- 
daunted Jack,  laughing  aloud  to  carry  off  tbs 
rebuff  of  his  gallantry  ; while  Polly,  directing  * 
sly  look  to  Mr  Burke  Barker,  maliciously  warbled 
in  eotio  voce  two  lines  of  a once  admired  song— 

“ Love's  cherished  gift,  the  rose  he  gave,  is  faded  ; 

Love’s  blighted  flower  shall  never  bloom  again.’' 

Above  all  this  impertinence  and  annoyance 
rose  the  overpowering  idea — “ Flow  childish, 
how  silly,  bow  very  foolish,  to  have  chosen  this 
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ornament!  What  must  he  think  of  mo?  and 
what  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks  ?”  and  Violet 
could  have  wept  for  relief,  had  but  the  mute 
sympathy  of  her  solitary  pillow  been  near. 

" Hush  !”  said  the  critic  ; "the  curtain  rises." 

Violet-  furtively  thrust  the  faded  flower  into 
her  waist-belt,  and  drew  the  drapery  of  her  scarf 
over  it.  To  throw  it  away,  late  so  fresh  and 
beautiful,  like  a loathsome  weed,  to  have  it 
trampled  under  foot?  Ah  no  ! Its  past  bright- 
ness and  bloom  were  gone  ; but  there  was  sweet- 
ness in  it  still.  All  eyes  were  now  directed  to 
the  stage  ; and,  though  Violet  had  made  a cove- 
nant with  her  eyes,  she  could  not  resist  gazing 
for  a few  moments  on  Charles  Herbert’s  mother. 
This  lady’s  beauty  was  of  a much  more  engaging 
character  than  the  austere  composure  of  the  lofty 
Lady  Laura : there  were  here  repose,  delicacy, 
grace,  and  soul-breathing,  if  somewhat  languid, 
expression;  and,  when  Charles  stooped  to  whisper 
to  her,  a smile  so  sweet — so  heavenly!  Pleasure, 
tho  deep  pleasure,  waa  felt  by  Violet  in  the  dis- 
tant contemplation  of  that  lovely  and  placid  coun- 
tenance, which  is  experienced  by  a mind  of  sen- 
sibility from  gazing  upon  one  of  Raphael’s  Ma- 
donnas. “ I can  never  hope  to  be  known  to 
her,"  thought  Violet,  turning  away  her  eyes,  and 
sighing. 

The  distinguished  party  which  hnd  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Crippses  departed  early ; 
Violet  steadily  fixing  her  attention  on  the  stage 
as  they  rose,  even  when  Polly  whispered  audi- 
bly— 

"Charles  Herbert  is  taking  farewell  of  us 
with  his  eyes.” 

The  Professor  remained  to  the  last ; making 
n tour  of  the  boxes  in  which  he  recognised  the 
faces  of  old  acquaintances,  and,  in  every  direc- 
tion, enlarging  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  of 
his  supper  party. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  thnt  Mon- 
sieur Eustache,  completely  renovated  in  dress, 
had  succeeded  to  admiration  in  everything, 
save  in  getting  the  luggage  home.  The  saucy 
people  at  the  hotel  had  recommended  daylight, 
and  presented  tho  long  bill.  The  Professor  was 
about  to  storm,  but  wisely  restrained  his  anger, 
and  stated,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  servants, 
that,  while  so  many  tricks  were  played  about 
dressing-cases  and  desks,  the  caution  was  pro. 
per. 

The  supper  party  consisted  mostly  of  theatri- 
cal persons  ; with  only  two  ladies,  no  longer  of 
tender  age — a 6inger  and  an  actress.  The  former 
appeared  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr  Cripps. 
Violet  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  and 
Polly  was  indifferent  to  her  movements;  but  the 
Professor  could  hear  of  no  apology.  He  would 
not  permit  his  pupil  to  mope  herself  to  death  in 
this  way.  It  was  proper  that  6he  should  begin 
to  mingle  in  the  society  which  she  was  destined 
to  adorn. 

The  night  passed  much  more  agreeably  than 
Violet  had  anticipated.  There  was  a prevalent 
tone  of  gaiety,  which,  if  not  cheerful  good-nature, 
formed  an  excellent  substitute ; and  the  wit,  if  as 
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evanescent  as  the  hubbies  on  the  sparkling  cham- 
pagne, served  the  same  good  purpose,  of  tempor- 
ary exhilaration.  Violet  had  never  in  her  whole 
life  heard  so  many  clever  green-room  anecdotes 
and  stories,  and  droll,  if  somewhatsilly  comic  songs. 
Repartees  bounced  and  whizzed  across  the  table 
I faster  than  the  champagne  corks  ; and  Mr  Burke 
Barker  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
famous  imitation  of  Macready,  which  the 
actress  and  the  female  singer,  and  all  who  had 
professional  reputations  to  eustain,  and  benefits 
to  look  forward  to,  applauded  most  vehemently. 
Miss  Cripps  took  the  same  cue. 

Violet,  who  had  from  nature  a quick  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  or  incongruous,  was  especially  di- 
verted byhermaster,who,asthenight waxed  later, 
appeared  like  a man  restored  to  his  native  ele- 
ment. His  manners  became  swelling  and  theatri- 
cal. He  filled  to  "ladies’  eyes  a round,”  and  swore 
by  his  "honour,”  "egad,”  and  "gadzooks,”  in 
a style  which  would  have  horrified  the  bumpkins 

of  W . Jack  took  the  liberty  of  quizzing 

the  governor  ; and  Mike  Twig,  as  principal  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  accomplished  Monsieur  Eustache, 
gave  way  to  outrageous  bursts  of  laughter  at 
jokes  which  no  footman’s  ears  hnd  a right  to 
hear,  and  drolleries  which  no  footman’s  eyes  had  a 
right  to  note,  and  which  drew  upon  him  the  unmi- 
tigated, if  silent,  wrath  of  his  fuming  master, 
and  the  burning  glances  of  his  young  mistress; 
while  they  furnished  some  capital  fresh  ideas  to 
the  gentleman  who  did  " the  low  comic  parts." 
The  latter  good-humouredly  sued  for  Mike's 
pardon,  which  application,  being  backed  by  the 
ladies,  wns  at  once  successful. 

Neither  the  M.P.  nor  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
had  yet  appeared.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  sent 
an  apology.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  friends 
at  his  mother’s,  prevented  him  the  pleasure,  till 
a later  hour  than  he  had  anticipated  ; and  sup- 
per was  over  before  Sir  George  Lees  appeared, 
and  banished  much  of  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the 
party  ; for  he  brought  with  him  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  a Count — a German  one — but  still 
a Count,  Count  Rodolpho  Z mderschloss,  the 
eldest  son  of  a Hungarian  grandee,  on  his  tra- 
vels in  England ; principally  with  a view  to 
improve  his  estates — more  extensive  than  half 
Yorkshire,  SirGenrge  whispered  his  host — by  the 
introduction  of  English  husbandry,  and  the  Mer- 
ino breed  of  6heep.  This  sudden  accession  of 
hrightnessquitedazzled  andalsodampedthe  party. 
The  Professor,  though,  in  general,  a well-bred 
man,  could  scarcely  contain  himself;  and  Miss 
Cripps  at  once  ceased  the  flirtation  to  which  she 
had  stimulated  the  saturnine  journalist  and  critic, 
to  gaze  in  mute  admiration  upon  the  Count. 

Mr  Burke  Barker  began  to  ply  Sir  George 
with  politics ; and  the  comic  actor,  who  looked 
doubly  droll  as  he  surveyed  the  Count  with  side- 
long glances,  and  Violet,  who  saw’  in  him  a non- 
descript monster,  more  ridiculous  and  more  ex- 
aggerated than  even  Jack  Cripps,  were  the  only 
other  members  of  the  party  who,  in  its  altered  cir- 
cumstances, retained  self-possession.  The  Count 
Rodolpho  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  Jacl? 
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Crippsin  pre-eminent  ugliness;  besides,  his  bristly 
mustachios  were  nowr  brindled  by  a copious  pow- 
dering of  the  dark-coloured  snuff  which  he  soci- 
ally dispensed  from  a gold  box  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  surrounding  the  portrait  of  some  bright 
lady  love. 

“ Is  he  connected  with  the  embassy — the 
Count?  When  did  he  arrive  in  London,  Sir 
George  ? What  a tremendously  ugly  fellow  it 
is,”  said  Mr  Burke  Barker.  “Any  the  least 
chance  that  he  may  be  a chevalier  d’industrie, 
after  all  ?'* 

Sir  George  Lees  regarded  the  speaker  with  a 
look  of  haughty  surprise. 

“ My  associates  are  not  usually  swindlers,  Mr 
Barker.  I never  saw  the  Count  before  to-night ; 
but  I have  often  heard  of  him  in  good  society, 
and  I know  that  he  came  to  dine  to-day  with 
Lady  Buzz,  and  in  a Cabinet  minister's  car- 
riage ; and  was  selected  by  her  Ladyship  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  table.  There  was  some  disap- 
pointment about  his  cabriolet,  and  he  was  seated 
in  mine  before  it  appeared.  I chanced  to  men- 
tion this  party,  the  Count’s  ears  are  athirst  for 
music;  I knew  I might  take  the  liberty  with  my 
friend,  Cripps — and  behold  !" 

Mr  Barker  beheld  the  Count  Zanderschloss 
paying  assiduous  homage  to  the  daughter  of  his 
host,  the  handsomest  or  most  conspicuous  woman 
present;  and  Miss  Cripps,  recovered  from  her 
first  awe  at  talking  to  a live  Count,  with  an 
order  on  his  breast,  rallied  him  on  the  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  lady, — who,  the  agreeable  Hun- 
garian nobleman  protested,  with  many  laughing 
grimaces,  was  “mein  tear  sistare,  Derese."  He 
offered  his  arm  to  conduct  the  exulting  charmer 
through  the  open  folding-doors  to  the  music 
room. 

“ Music,  Count,”  said  Polly,  in  the  sentimental 
tone  which  she  did  not  usually  affect,  “ music  is 
the  universal  language — now  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other.” 

Sir  George  Lees  and  Mr  Burke  Barker  had 
simultaneously  offered  an  arm  to  conduct  Violet, 
who  honoured  the  editor  of  the  Cerberus  ; and 
then  the  whole  party,  rising  from  table,  moved 
on. 

“You  wont  sing  to-night,  I suppose,  Made- 
moiselle ?”  whispered  Polly,  while  her  father  was 
engaged  with  the  Count.  “ What  would  you 
advise  me  tor — German  music,  of  course.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Count  ? Such  polished 
manners  ! Though  his  language  is  still  but  im- 
perfect, it,  somehow,  does  not  seem  awkward — 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  superior  breeding.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Violet. 

“ Don't  you  think  the  Count  has  a strong  re- 
semblance to  my  brother,  (juintin,  Mr  Bar- 
- ker?” 

“ As  like  to  Monsieur  Eustache,”  replied 
Barker,  looking  to  that  full-dressed  and  fully- 
employed  functionary  ; “ nor  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  uglier  fellow.” 

“ Jealous  already,”  thought  Polly,  drawing  off 
her  gloves  to  play,  while  again  the  grimacing 
foreigner  advanced,  prepared  to  turn  bver  the 
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leaves  of  the  music  ; ahd  with  many  prttty  alfra 
Miss  Cripps  began — 

“ Have  you  been  singing  to-night,  Mademoi. 
selle?”  asked  Sir  George  Lees,  advancing  to 
the  corner,  where  Violet  eat,  Mr  Barker  stand- 
ing rather  sulky  beside  her. 

“ No,  I have  not.” 

“ Ah,  then,  I am  still  in  time — I congratulate 
myself.” 

“ *Tis  a pleasure  I have  not  yet  enjoyed,”  said 
Mr  Burke  Barker.  “ I promise  myself  very 
great  pleasure  indeed,  from  hearing  you,  Made- 
moiselle.” 

“But  I have,"  cried  Jack  Cripps,  making  a 
vivacious  skip  forward,  and  squattihg  himself 
on  a low  stool  at  Violet’s  feet.  “ What  care  you 
for  angel  Btrains,  Barker — you  rugged  Demo ; 
you  fierce  Republican.  His  friends  were  wont 
to  call  him  Danton,  Mademoiselle.” 

“ A young  man  of  superior  abilities  generally 
starts  with  Republicanism,"  observed  Sir  George, 
who  did  not  wish  to  stand  ill  with  the  editor  of 
the  Cerberus. 

“ And  ends  with  ?'*  asked  Jack,  knowingly. 

“ Ends  with  those  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  naturally  result  from  longer  ex- 
perience and  a more  matured  judgment,”  said  Sir 
George,  pompously,  as  if  be  had  been  in  the 
House. 

“ Is  he  meditating  ratting  already,”  thought 
Mr  Burke  Barker,  compressing  his  lips,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  the  new  Liberal  M.P. 

“ Ay,  ay,  gentlemen,”  said  Jack,  in  his  own 
imitative  and  humorous  style  ; “ it  will  be  all 
one  a hundred  years  hence — that’s  my  philo- 
sophy. * Taste  life’s  glad  moments,’  Mademoi- 
selle— that’s  my  precept ; and  none  so  glad  as 
those  which  allow  of  the  delight  of  listening  to 
your  syren  strains.” 

And  the  undaunted  Jack,  placing  his  hand  on 
bis  heart,  squinted  up  into  her  face  with  an  air  of 
impudent  languishment,  which,  coolly  contempt- 
uous as  she  generally  was  of  him,  provoked  her, 
and  she  coloured  and  rose.  Mr  Burke  Barker 
again  offered  his  arm.  Violet  was  meditating 
escape  by  the  side  door ; but  the  music  was  still 
going  on,  and,  to  her  rustic  feelings,  it  seemed 
rude  to  withdraw  till  the  piece  concluded.  She, 
therefore,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ci-devant  republican,  whom  she 
found  in  a new  and  quieter  scene,  and  when, 
without  airs  of  patronage,  intelligent  and  gentle- 
manlike. 

Jack  again  approached,  without  an  idea  thi.t 
Mademoiselle  could  be  otherwise  than  delighted 
with  his  pleasantries  and  compliments. 

“ I warn  you  off  the  premises,  Mr  Cryp-pes/’ 
said  Barker,  gaily  ; “ Mademoiselle  banishes  you 
from  her  presence  for  the  next  half  hour  ;”  and 
Jack,  affecting  to  be  smitten  to  the  earth  by  th  s 
severity,  turned  away  in  despair. 

“ By  the  way,  is  the  family  name  Cryp-pes  <r 

Cripps,  Mademoiselle  ? I had  fancied  the  for- 
»* 

mer. 

“ Really,  it  is  more  than  I can  tell  you,  sh  ; 
and,  indeed,  I hardly  sometimes  nowkdbwrty 
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own  name.  I had  imagined  no  right  of  my  own 
either  to  the  name  or  honorary  title  which  I bear 
in  this  family.” — Mr  burke  Barker  looked  up 
with  a quick  glance  of  his  sharp,  eloquent,  and 
penetrating  eyes.  “ And  now  I must  wish  you 
good  night ; the  music  is  about  over.”  Violet 
disappeared. 

“Clear,  this  girl  is  neither  a Cripps  nor  a Cryp- 
pes,"  thought  barker ; and,  as  Miss  Cripps  was 
now  promenading  the  room  on  the  arm  of  the 
Count,  on  the  happiest  terms  possible  for  so 
6hort  an  acquaintance  ; the  singer  and  the  Pro- 
fessor engaged  in  preliminary  matters  about 
the  piano ; Sir  George  in  a flirtation  with  the 
actress,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
watchman  calling  three  o’clock,  he  also  stole 
away,  revolving  generous  designs  for  the  inte- 
resting and  lovely  girl,  who,  as  she  seemed  to 
understand  her  own  position,  could  also  probably 
appreciate  his  motives. 

In  this  instance,  at  least,  they  were  good- 
natured,  and  tolerably  disinterested.  Even  from 
a Prima  Donna  Mr  Burke  Barker  had  little  to 
expect.  At  most,  she  could  but  give  him  a supper, 
now  and  then,  where  he  might  meet  agreeable 
people,  and  be  a pleasant  acquaintance  herself ; 
but  “ that  Bort  of  gentry  all  together — there  was 
nothing  solid  to  be  expected  from  them.”  He  half 
resolved  to  give  up  the  entire  departments  of 
musical  and  theatrical  criticism  to  his  subaltern 
in  the  Cerberus,  Jack  Cripps,  and  stick  to  poli. 
tics  as  the  better  line ; but  he,  in  the  meanwhile, 
penned  a few  really  judicious  paragraphs  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Cripps  family,  in  which  he 
had  a friend,  as  friends  go  in  the  world  ; and, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Count, 
fancied  he  might  yet  find  a mistress. 

chapter  vn. 

Violet  felt  some  curiosity  next  morning  to 
learu  what  judgment  the  terrible  Cerberus  had 
pronounced  upon  the  performance  which  she  had 
witnessed ; and  her  perusal  of  the  critique  cer- 
tainly raised  her  opinion  of  the  discrimination, 
taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  writer.  If  Mr  Burke 
Barker  displayed  supercilious  airs  of  patronage 
to  “ the  poor  players”  in  private  society,  he  ven- 
tured upon  no  such  absurdity  in  his  journal. 
True,  the  actors  here  criticised  were  fixed  stars ; 
each,  by  inherent  lustre,  irradiating  its  own 
sphere.  Yet,  had  they  been  lesser  or  unknown 
lights,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  critical  journalism  to  discredit  the  opinion 
of  the  reflecting  minority,  that  the  periodical 
press,  with  all  its  political  and  moral  imperfec- 
tions, generally  displays  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  leniency,  even  to  obtrusive  dulness,  and  the 
most  kindlysympathy,  witha  vastdealof  indulgent 
good-nature,  to  youngor  unfriended  literary  aspir- 
ants, actors,  and  artists;  which  the  latter,  intheun- 
fledged  state,  often  misconstrue,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
appreciate  aright.  Let  one  only  reflect  upon  the 
multitude  of  dull,  stupid,  or  uncongenial  books, 
trashy  pictures,  and  indifferent  theatrical  per- 
formances with  which  a popular  newspaper  editor 
is  bored  or  annoyed  ; and  on  which  he  is  expected. 


as  of  right,  to  spend  his  time  and  patience,  and 
his  own  and  his  reader’s  paper  and  print,  not  un> 
frequently,  to  reap  the  reward  of  being  pro- 
nounced a superficial,  shallow  coxcomb,  who  never 
had  painted  a picture,  nor  written  a book  in 
his  life  ; and  who,  moreover,  must  be  art  and 
part  in  the  notorious  conspiracy  which  exists 
among  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  to 
crush  rising  merit  in  general,  and  extinguish  the 
aggrieved  individual’s  genius  in  particular  ; and 
all  this  after  the  unhappy  journalist  has  probably 
strained  his  conscience,  and  certainly  outraged 
his  taste,  in  bestowing  the  unsatisfying  modicum 
of  panegyric.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
journalists  are  the  most  long-suffering,  good-na- 
tured, and  worst-requited  of  the  scribbling  genua. 
The  public,  also,  begin  to  guess  that  it  is  not  al- 
together by  instinct,  or  pure  editorial  sagacity, 
that  journals  divine,  and  announce  to  mankind, 
the  important  fact  that  “ Miss  Syreninia  WarblU 
nia  Quaver  is  upon  a visit  at  Grandeville  Park, 
where,  by  her  wit,  her  talent,  and  her  beauty, 
she  forms  the  charm  of  a brilliant  and  noble 
circle;”  nor  yet  that  Lady  Basbleu’s  forthcoming 
novel  is  to  eclipse  all  her  Ladyship’s  former,  and 
every  other  lady’s  novels  ; or  that  Mrs  Lynx 
embarked  last  week  in  the  Great  Western , and 
that  the  Old  World  should  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  some  very  astonishing  revelations  from 
the  New  World  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
And  all  this  “ monstering  of  nothings”  is  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  poor  editor,  who  is,  as  likely,  often 
annoyed  by  those  momentous  announcements ; 
though  being,  as  we  aver,  the  best-natured,  and 
least-thanked  man  in  the  world,  how  can  he  re- 
fuse a small  favour  so  delicately,  or  haply  so  im- 
portunately, requested. 

“ How  very  clever  a man  Mr  Burke  Barker 
must  be,"  said  Violet,  perusing,  a second  time, 
those 

“ Things  often  felt, 

Bat  ne’er  so  well  expressed.” 

“ And  how  gratifying  to  be  the  subject  of  such 
delicate  praise,  and  to  feel  conscious  that  it  is  all 
deserved:  a pleasure  I speedily  anticipate  for 
you,  Mademoiselle,”  added  the  Professor. 

If  Violet’s  little  heart  fluttered  proudly  for  a 
moment,  it  was  not  more. 

“Ah,  sir,  you  forget  that  I was  behind  the 
scenes  last  night,”  she  replied,  smiling  ; “ I am 
the  little  country  mouse,  and  do  not  envy  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  the  town  mice.  Were 
it  possible  for  me  to  achieve  the  feast,  I should 
still  say 

“ Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A croat  of  bread  and  liberty.” 

“ We  are  but  a few  days  in  town  ; you  have 
not  even  been  at  the  Italian  Opera  yet.  We 
shall  discuss  all  this  a month  hence,”  returned 
the  Professor.  The  young  ladies  now  found 
pleasant  occupation.  The  orders  given  to 
Madame  Ramsden,  the  milliner  and  merceress, 
had  been  diligently  executed.  The  dresses  were 
already  made ; for  Madame  sympathized  in  the 
pinch  of  ladies,  just  arrived  from  the  country, 
without  a thing  to  wear ; and  the  wan  or  tea- 
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coloured  sprites  who  did  her  hests,  had  only  to 
add  one  more  vigil  to  the  fifteen  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  last  busy  month. 

“How  beautiful!  how  exquisite  ! how  nice!" 
was  the  frequent  climax  or  anti-climax  of  Polly,  ns 
t very  fresh  packet  was  undone  by  the  female  at- 
tendant,from  Madame’s  house;  norwas Violet  un- 
moved ; her  black  satin  dress  fitted  to  perfection, 
and  was  so  tastefully  trimmed,  that  it  did  not  look 
in  the  least  too  heavy  for  her  delicate  figure ; 
and  her  bonnet  was  “ a love,"  Polly  said  ; and 
she  exchanged  with  her,  and  then  re-exchanged. 
This  pleasant  pastime  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Madame's  agent  presenting,  with  great  civility, 
the  bill,  which  “ the  Indy  had,  when  giving  her 
order,  requested  to  be  sent  with  the  goods." 

On  seeing  the  sum  total,  Violet  became  blind 
and  faint.  X‘44:  16  : 10 ! Were  those  spectral 
figures  r And  did  she  already  owe  so  much 
money  to  a milliner  ? She,  who  had  never  had 
above  five  pounds  at  a time  in  her  own  posses- 
sion before  ! The  milliner's  assistant  eyed  her 
observantly ; and  the  attention  of  Miss  Cripps 
being  awakened,  she  made  a needful  rally. 

iW  Mademoiselle  requires  a few  more  things, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  same  bill ; you 
may  go  now,  young  woman." 

“ But  stay,”  interrupted  Violet ; “ the 

baggago  is  come  from  the  hotel — 1 may  pay  a 
part  at  least ; and,  perhaps,  Madame  Ramsden 
would  be  so  good,  as  the  things  are  quite  un- 
•oiled  ” 

“ Go,  young  woman,"  said  Polly  decidedly, 
ringing  hard  at  the  bell.  The  milliner's  assist- 
ant curtsied  submissively,  and  moved  off. 

“ Gracious,  Gabrielle  ! how  enn  you  be  so 
silly  ns  to  expose  yourself  and  the  family  in  this 
■way  to  a milliner’s  apprentice  !" 

“ Is  it  not  fearful,  Miss  Cripps,  for  me,  a 
young  girl,  to  owe  so  very  much  money,  which  I 
cannot  pay.  Oh,  those  odious  little  mannikins, 
for  it  could  not  be  you,  Polly.  And  I am  sure  1 
never  ordered  half  so  much  ; but  I will  write  to 
the  lady,  and  send  what  money  I have — that 
twenty  pound  note  I got  from  Mr  Cripps 
yesterday  ; and,  perhaps,  she  will  take  back  the 
most  of  the  things." 

“ Really  ma'am,  one  doe*  not  know  what  to 
make  of  you  at  times,"  rejoined  Polly.  41  That 
you  ordered  those  articles,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  Ramsden  mny  have  charged 
you  unconscionably,  is  as  likely ; but  to  make 
a fool  of  yourself  before  her  assistant,  and  dis. 
grace  my  father;  it  ia  shameful,  Mademoiselle, 
and  not  at  all,  let  me  tell  you,  what  Professor 
Cripps  is  entitled  to  expect  from  you." 

Violet  sat  condemned,  a conscious  culprit,  yet 
pitying  herself. 

44  Don't  think  more  of  it,"  said  Polly,  more 
mildly.  44  I dare  say  I am  twice  deeper  in 
Madame's  books.  But  what  does  it  signify — no 
doubt  she  will  be  paid  some  time." 
fct  This  was  slender  consolation  to  Violet,  who 
went  from  Polly’s  chamber  to  her  own,  loaded 
with  her  inauspicious  finery,  and  resolved  to 
abide  by  her  purpose  of  attempting  to  return  it. 


When  she  had  fixed  what  she  had  best  keep,  1 
or  rather  what  the  milliner  might  the  most 
readily  take  back,  6he  began  to  open  her  little 
desk,  which,  with  her  father's  smallest  military 
trunk,  (now  her  wardrobe,)  and  her  work-box,  had 
just  been  brought  from  the  hotel ; not,  however, 
before  the  long  bill  had  been  discharged,  which  » 
left  Professor  Cryppes  a very  poor  man  in  resdy 
cash,  though  he  prudently  swallowed  his  chagrin 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  hotel-keeper,  and  graci- 
ously intimated  that,  so  well  pleased  bad  he  been, 
he  would  certainly  recommend  .the  house  to  bis 
friends. 

Violet  opened  her  desk — the  lock  moved 
easily— everything  was  in  order — the  few 
sheets  of  paper,  the  pens,  the  wax,  and  the 
various  little  treasures  and  memorials  which 
Rhe  kept  there  ; hut  the  bank  note,  no  carefully 
placed  in  the  safest  compartment, — too  surely  it 
was  gone  ! and  tbe  loss  of  thousands  at  another 
time  could  not  have  been  more  appalling  to  any 
poor  heroine.  Another  and  another  search  was 
made, — and  too  surely  she  w.ib  robbed,  bankrupt ! 
Such  small  and  everyday  events,  which  are  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  half  man- 
kind, and  quite  below  the  dignity  of  romance, 
were  excruciating  trials  to  Violet.  Shrinking  from 
drawing  suspicion  upon  the  innocent,  or  upon 
any  one,  and  almost  feeling  her  loss  as  her  crime, 
it  cost  Violet  an  effort  of  resolution  before  she 
could  go  down  stairs  to  make  it  known,  which 
she  at  last  did  with  trembling  and  hesitation,  as 
if  it  were  wrong  to  hint  at  having  been  robbed. 
Professor  Cryppes  was  startled.  The  luggage 
had  lain  all  night  at  the  hotel,  and  had  been 
fetched  a considerable  way  that  morning,  bv 
common  porters  ; yet  on  none  of  those  his  sua* 
picions  rested  ; while  on  Monsieur  Eustache,  who 
was  at  this  moment  before  him,  nailing  up  some- 
thing about  a drapery  in  the  back  drawing-room, 

! his  eyes  involuntarily  fixed.  Nature  herself  bad 
j legibly  written  rogue  about  the  paroquet  beak 
and  up-turned  corners  of  the  mouth  of  the  late 
officer  of  Napoleon's  Guards.  Yet  this  was  sup- 
posing rather  sharp  practice  in  a Major-Domo, 
hardly  yet  installed.  And  what  was  one  po«j 
twenty  pounds,  filched  from  a young  woman,  to 
the  risk  of  detection,  and  the  loss  of  character 
and  place  ? The  character  was,  perhaps,  of  no 
great  sterling  or  marketable  value  ; but  place 
must  be  something  to  one  who  had  apparently 
not  been  without  the  pressing  need  of  it ; or  who 
wished  for  better  opportunities  of  committing 
robberies. 

w Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  examined  yonr 
desk  properly  asked  the  Professor. 

“ Oh,  for  that,”  returned  Violet,  attempting  to 
smile. 

44  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  not  mind  it;  it  i* 
a loss  and  a provocation : but  I will  not  let  you 
annoy  yourself.  What  is  a poor  twenty  pounds? 

This  was  frank  and  kind  ; yet  Violet  felt,  ne- 
vertheless, that  a poor  twenty  pounds  wss  just 
now  very  much  to  her.  She  would  have  told  of 
her  predicament  with  Madame,  but  this  Mi** 
Cripps  evaded,  by  saying,  with  forced  gaiety, 
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**  And  we  are  both  drowned  in  debt'  to  the 
milliner,  papa.  I am  not  sure  but  Mademoi- 
selle will,  to-night,  dream  of  bailiffs  and  the 
Fleet.” 

The  Professor  laughed  heartily,  ere  lie  said— 
“In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  family, 
with  all  the  servants  new,  and  the  baggage  hav- 
ing been  transferred  from  one  place  to  another, 

I deem  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  about  this  in- 
explicable loss  ; but  it  must  be  tbe  last.”  And, 
with  this  consolation,  Violet  was  left  to  be  enter- 
tained by  Polly  with  anecdotes,  with  which  her 
youth  had  been  instructed  by  her  father,  of  emi- 
nent singers,  managers,  literary  characters,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  cut  the  best  figures  , 
of  any  people  about  town,  yet  never  possessed 
one  shilling  of  their  own,  and  always  spent  the 
most  recklessly  when  they  hod  not  a farthing  to 
spend,  and  were  drowned  in  debt. 

They  must  be  very  wretched  and  low-minded 
people  those,  who  willingly  subject  themselves  to 
such  mortification  and  mean  misery,  and  only  to 
maintain  a false  shew  that  imposes  on  no  one; 
although  such  deception  were  not  in  itself  most 
contemptible.” 

“ Virtuous  indignation  !”  returned  Polly,  scof- 
fingly;  “I  must  say.  Mademoiselle,  that,  for  a 
strict  young  lady,  you  are  remarkably  free  in  the 
use  of  the  phrase  * low-minded.'  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?” 

“ The  phrase  is  plain  enough,  I think,”  re- 
turned Violet ; “ though  I was  not  aware  that  1 
used  it  so  frequently ; low-principled,  low-think- 
ing people  might  be  as  apt.  You  often  yourself 
speak  of  low-lived  people.” 

t*  To  be  sure  1 do — vulgar,  mean  people,  that 
potter  on  in  a paltry  peddling  way,  when  they 
might  rise,  if  they  had  spirit,  snd  better  them- 
selves. But  here  comes  Mr  Barker,  to  act  ex- 
planatory dictionary  fur  us.” 
tMr  Barker  had  a gracious  reception  from  both 
ladies ; he  planted  himself,  on  this  wet  morning, 
at  their  work-table ; and  then  there  waH  music, 
and  then  lunch ; and  the  Professor  and  Jack 
came  in  together,  the  former  looking  rather 
gloomy. 

r*f  You  are  quite  right  in  your  conjecture. 
Barker.  My  futher  may  go  whistle  for  that 
paltry  place  promised  to  Ned  by  Sir  George 
J/ees  ; 1 am  convinced  he  has  given  it  to  another 
already  ; the  fellow  was  scarce  civil  even  in  lying 
to  us  this  morning.” 

“ Just  like  the  man— -like  them  all,”  replied 
Barker  ; “ got  all  he  can  of  you,  and  will  be 
most  grateful  for  favours  to  come.  Charles 
Herbert,  who  is  a generous,  open-hearted  fellow, 
while  a minor,  involved  himself  thousands  deep 
to  help  that  friend — ruined  himself,  in  fact,  for 
Sir  George  and  one  or  two  more  of  those  6caraps  ; 
and  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  his 
step-mother  been  a woman  of  uncommon  gene- 
rosity. Yet,  I do  not  fancy  that  he  likes  his 
dependence  altogether : yesterday,  he  was  sound- 
ing me,  in  a roundabout  way,  about  the  proba- 
bility of  a man  at  his  age  beginning  the  study  of 
law  or  medicine.  The  latter  1 declared  the 
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readiest  profession,  as  a man's  blunders  cannot 
so  easily  be  detected  there.”, ♦ . 

“ Apropos,  medicine  was  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  my  son  Edmund,  whom  Sir  George  Lees  has 
used  so  infamously.”  • 

Jack  squinted  tremendously  at  his  papa  be- 
fore he  rejoined — “Ah,  Ned  is  half  a doctor 
already : he  pounded  six  mouths  with  Bolus. 
But  1 have  another  idea:  that  theatre  the  pro- 
prietors of  tbe  Cerberus  were  erecting — it  wont 
do;  but  it  is  in  a populous  gin-drinking  and 
psalm-singing  neighbourhood,  and  1 understand 
they  speculate  upun  converting  it  into  a taber- 
nacle. Now,  if  Ned  have  a vocation — as  he  is  a 
tolerable  spouter — lus  bread  is  baked.” 

“ Make  a Methodist  pardon  of  my  brother  l” 
cried  Polly,  tossing  her  head  disdainfully. 

“ Pays  well,  Poll,  let  me  tell  you  ; and  those 
sanctimonious  fellows  are  almost  6ure  to  marry 
rich  old  girls ; one,  two,  three,  in  succession.  X 
wish  1 had  a vocation  ; but.it  wont  suit.” 

Violet  looked  up  with  a feeling  of  horror  ; but 
the  Professor  put  an  ond  to  what  seemed  to  her 
the  sacrilegious  project.  ... 

“ No  son  of  mine  shall  descend  to  any  such 
low,  paltry  profession,”  said  he,  solemnly,  “to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  family.  If  ever  I , 
have  a son  in  orders,  it  shall  be  in  the  Cbfiroli, 
sir,  the  Church  of  England — the  only  church  for 
a gentleman — and  not  among  low-lived  puritan- 
ical sectarians,”  -.•••*  • 

“ Nay,  father,  you  might  have  thanked  me  * 
for  the  hint,  any  way.  Suppose,  then,  as  Ned 
did  pound  drugs  for  n few  months,  we  make  him 
a doctor?  What  say  you,  Barker?”  . 

“ The  profession  of  medicine  requires  the 
6tudy  of  years,  which  will  scarce  serve  me  at 
present  for  my  son.”,  • • 

“Years!  nonsense,  papa.  Barker  will  tell 
you  better  things.  There  are  three  lines:  first, 
obstetrics,  then  dental  surgery — a coining  of 
money”——  <\  '• 

“ A dentist  1”  interrupted  Polly,  with  con- 
temptuous disgust,  “ Surely,  rQuintin,  you  for- 
get yourself  altogether.” 

“ Sheer  provincial  ignorance,  Poll,  my  darling. 
In  London,  a successful  dentist  is  a great  man. 
But  the  town  is  overrun  with  them — that’s  the 
fact ; so  1 vote  for  obstetrics— unless  Ned 
could  be  a nerves  doctor — go  to  some  foreign 
watering  place,  and  coddle  and  curry  favour 
with  some  woman  of  quality,  who  will  trumpet  hit 
praises,  and  make  his  fortune.  He  is  a smooth-., 
spoken,)  well-looking,  imposing  young  fellow, 
my  aforesaid  brother  Ned,  Mr  Barker,  who  will 
learn  to  curry  favour  among  the  women.  He 
were  not  papa's  own  son  else.”  [Here  the  Pro- 
fessor smiled  conceitedly,  and  shook  his  pBter-: 
nal  head  at  his  incorrigible  elder  born.]  “ One 
season  may  float  him  ; and  I would  rather  prefer 
obstetrics  ; — the  nerve  line  is  uncertain— fine 
ladies  are  demd  fickle  and  capricious,  even  to 
their  doctor.” 

The  plan  was  worth  considering.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  convinced  that  one  literary  gentle- 
man wbb  quite  enough  in  the  family ; and.  % 
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learned,  profession  looked  well.  “ Dr  Edmund 
Cryppes,  the  celebrated  accoucheur  It  sound* 
ed  well. 

“ With  the  aid  of  the  Cerberus,  and  our  con- 
nexion, we  might,  at  worst,  carry  a city  lecture- 
ship for  Mr  Edmund,"  said  Barker ; “ and  that 
is  an  opening." 

" Y ou  are  too  good,  sir,”  returned  the  Pro- 
fessor, bowing:  “and  if  Edmund,  with  his  pre- 
sent medical  knowledge,  matured  by  a winter  at 
Edinburgh.” 

“ Paris,  father,  and  a little  judicious  puffing,” 
cried  Jack  ; “ Barker  will  tell  you  how.  Ned 
.must  write  in  the  foreign  medical  journals — that 
can  be  managed  for  him — and  get  a tail  of  capi- 
tal letters  to  his  name,  and  open  correspond- 
ence with  the  learned,  like  himself,  abroad.  His 
recommendations  ought  to  do  a great  deal  for  Dr 
Von  Kutsch,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  at  Stock- 
holm or  Vienna,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  re- 
turn their  learned  correspondent  like  kindness. 
It  is  all  my  eye,  that  sort  of  flip  for  dap.  But  I 
would  try  the  women  first ; one  fashionable  pet- 
ticoat is  worth  fifty  theeis-makerB  to  a young 
town  physician." 

“ How  you  rattle  on.  Jack  ; why,  Mademoiselle, 
as  usual,  is  believing  you  in  earnest,  I suppose,” 
said  the  Professor,  as  Violet,  with  grave  abstrac- 
tion, sat  apart,  more  deeply  engaged  with  the  idea 
of  her  overwhelming  debts  than  anything  else, 
though  a needle  and  a bit  of  womanly  pretence 
for  idleness  were  in  her  hands. 

Once  it  occurred  to  her,  and  the  idea  brought 
relief,  that  she  might  take  Mrs  Marion  Linton 
into  her  counsels,  and  employ  her  to  negotiate 
with  the  milliner;  but  though  she  believed  the 
.Scotchwoman  to  be  both  honest,  shrewd,  and 
kindly,  her  manners  were  gruff,  or  not  such  as 
invited  the  confidence  of  a young  and  sensitive 
girl.  She  now  longed  for  the  arrival  of  her 
friend  Susan,  to  whom  she  could  have  partially 
opened  her  mind  ; but  days  and  weeks  passed 
on,  and  Professor  Cripps  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  had  either  a wife  or  children  in  a 
provincial  town.  His  oblivion  might  have  been 
forgiven,  as,  between  business,  pleasure,  and 
finance,  the  Professor  was  occupied  to  distraction. 

The  first  paragraph,  which  really  told  usefully 
on  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Cripps,  ran  nearly  as  fol. 
lows : — 

“ We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  august 
mother  of  an  illustrious  Princess,  in  whom  the 
dearest  hopes  of  England  repose,  has  engaged 
the  celebrated  composer.  Professor  Cryppes,  (the 
instructor  of  MademoiselleGabrielle,)  to  give  her 
Koval  Highness  finishing  lessons  in  singing,  for 
which  purpose  he  goes  three  times  a-week  to 
Claremoat.  The  Professor's  admirable  style  is 
•aid  to  combine  the  energy  of  the  German  school 
with  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Italian.” 

There  was,  as  things  go  in  the  world,  no  great 
harm,  perhaps,  in  this  announcement ; and  if  a 
few  people  knew  it  to  be  totally  false,  it  was  scarce 
worth  any  one's  while  to  contradict  it.  In  an- 
other week,  the  Professor’s  phneton-cab  and  tall 
Jiorse,  (another  purchase  besides  the  fawn-col- 


oured ponies,)  might  have  been  seen  at  several 
fashionable  doors  at  the  West  End ; and,  before 
a month  elapsed,  ladies  of  title,  fond  and  anxious 
mothers,  were  besieging  his  door,  entreating  that 
the  names  of  their  beautiful  daughters  might  at 
least  be  placed  on  the  Professor’s  list ; and  that, 
if  not  in  the  present,  then  in  the  following  sea- 
son, they  might  have  the  immense  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  or  those  of  his  pupiL  But  neither 
money  nor  love  could  prevail  with  the  Pro- 
fessor to  allow  his  accomplished  pupil  to  give 

a few  lessons  to  the  Ladies  D , and  the 

Honourable  Misses  E , and  the  rich  Port- 
land Place  heiress.  Miss  F , whose  fortune 

was  half  a million  at  least.  The  Professor 
ever  smiled,  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and 
was  proof  to  influence,  cajoling,  and  entreaty. 
Mademoiselle,  the  wonderful  Mademoiselle,  never 
sung  save  in  his  own  house,  and  rarely  to  strangers 
even  there.  It  was  such  a favour  to  be  invited 
at  all  to  his  musical  parties ; and,  after  waiting 
a whole  night.  Mademoiselle — who  was  as  capri- 
cious as  the  most  spoiled  and  the  highest  of  her 
tribe — might  have  headach,  or  cold,  or  hoarse- 
ness,  or,  as  likely,  airs. 

It  was,  however,  as  the  Professor  began  to 
have  a guess,  a thing  quite  possible  to  overdo 
this.  In  London,  no  mere  lion  or  lioness  can 
possibly  draw  out  a very  long  existence ; their 
nights  are  numbered. 

The  spring  was  advancing,  and  sovereigns  were 
still  flowing  in,  in  a golden  tide ; but  they  werest 
least  as  rapidly  running  out  again ; and  Mademoi- 
selle’s original  repugnance  to  make  the  desired 
effort  was  become  stronger,  if  that  were  possible. 
Her  health  was  suffering  from  anxiety,  her  bloom 
vanishing,  and  her  mysterious  reputation  coald 
not  much  longer  be  supported  either  by  para, 
graphs  in  the  Cerberus  and  other  prints,  or  by 
the  whispers  of  those  thrice-fortunate  altackii 
and  young  men  of  fashion  who,  frequenting  tbs 
Profespor  b parties  and  petits  soupers,  spread 
abroad  her  fame. 

“ Cryppes’  Musical  Box,”  “ Cryppes’  Nest  of 
Nightingales”  in  Regent's  Park,  became  a kind  of 
by-word  among  the  minors  in  the  Clubs:  and  til 
well -managed  affectation  of  an  exclusion  which 
really  excluded  nobody,  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  entree.  Sir  George  Lees  had  so  far  con* 
quered  the  fear  of  the  Professor  attempting  to 
borrow  money  from  him,  that  he  went  almoet 
every  night.  The  great  Signiors  of  the  Opers- 
Ilouse — not  yet  opened  for  the  season— had 
never  absented  themselves  when  they  had  no 
better  engagements ; and  now  the  Signorst 
condescended.  It  was  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant house.  Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  sea- 
son were  to  be  met  there,  and  not  too  many 
ladies  ; and,  if  everything  was  not  quite  ««  f&> 
ease,  pleasure,  and  gaiety  atoned  for  mere  me- 
chanical defect.  As  for  the  wonderful  Mademoi- 
selle, once  seen,  she  was  not  so  very  formidable. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  professional  people 
that  she  never  would  appear  on  the  stage  at  all, 
and,  most  certainly,  not  succeed  if  she  did.  She 
wanted  “ nerve.” 
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One  of  the  most  tegular  visiters,  at  this  time, 
■was  the  Professor’s  friend  and  security,  Mr 
Charles  Herbert,  who  had  a general  invitation, 
both  for  the  two  Public  nights  of  each  week  and 
the  Family  night.  Ever  chiding  his  own  irreso- 
lution, Charles  felt,  when  the  hour  came,  unable 
to  stay  away.  Violet  did  not  always  appear; 
and  sometimes,  when  she  did,  she  looked  per- 
fectly wretched,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  or 
as  if  anger  or  violence  had  been  employed  to 
force  her  upon  an  uncongenial  scene. 

The  kindling  glances,  the  flush  of  innocent 
pleasure  with  which  Herbert  waswelcomed  by  her, 
when  appearing  unexpectedly,  now  spoke  even 
less  plainly  than  the  shy  timidity  with  which,  at 
other  times,  9he  avoided  his  approach  ; — spoke 
plainly  to  all  save  him,  whom  love  had  taught 
fear  and  reverence. 

After  her  arrival  in  London,  Herbert  had 
wften  joined  the  little  quiet  parties  which  the 
Professor  made  to  shew  his  pupil  and  his  daughter 
the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  on  the  dayat  Richmond,  and  the  other 
at  Windsor,  and  a third  at  Hampton  Court,  when 
Mr  Burke  Barker  was  giving  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Cripps — with  whom  he  was  more  in  love 
than  the  editor  of  the  Cerberus  supposed  it  pos- 
sible he  ever  could  be  again  with  any  woman — 
Violet  fell,  as  if  by  a natural  arrangement,  to 
the  care  of  Herbert.  These  days  had  been  the 
happiest  of  his  whole  life  ; and  their  memory  was 
fondly  dwelt  upon  ; for  now  the  presence  of 
her  who  had  made  them  blest,  was  often  more 
painful  than  her  absence,  from  the  equivocal 
circle  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  There  wa9, 
however,  more  to  excite  the  disgust  of  Herbert 
than  to  alarm  his  jealousy.  Count  Zanderschloss 
was  evidently  more  odious  to  Violet  than  was 
Jack  Cripps.  Russians,  Bavarians,  and  Neapo- 
litans, attuchh  of  all  nations,  seemed  alike  indif- 
ferent to  her,  where  they  were  not  absolutely 
disagreeable;  though  noneof  these  foreigners  were 
bo  disagreeable  as  Sir  George  Lees  and  Colonel 
Rivers,  whom  she  would  have  avoided  by  taking 
refuge  in  a quadrille  with  Jack  himself.  Mr 
Burke  Barker  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
she  cared  to  converse;  and  he,  whatever  else  he 
might  be,  was  well  educated  and  literary,  and  the 
evident  admirer  of  Miss  Cripps. 

The  coincidence  in  opinion  and  sentiment  be- 
tween Charles  Herbert  and  herself,  at  this  time, 
often  struck  Violet  as  almost  miraculous.  Their 
minds — their  young,  fresh,  and  loving  hearts — 
were  as  instruments  attuned  ; and,  with  bewitch- 
ing simplicity,  Violet  would  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised into  the  involuntary  expression  of  her 
astonishment  at  Herbert  saying  the  very  thing 
she  had  been  thinking ; and  that  their  walks, 
readings,  or  conversations,  suggested  the  same 
images,  sentiments,  and  ideas.  In  these  harmo- 
nious sentiments  Herbert  had  often  at  first  asso- 
ciated his  mother,  saying — “You  are  after  my 
mother’s  own  heart,  Violet ;”  or,  " This  is  ex- 
actly the  opinion  of  my  mother  and,  in  such 
moments,  the  bosom  of  the  orphan  girl  dilated 
with  pride  and  happiness;  but,  latterly,  Herbert 


avoided  mentioning  his  mother,  who  had  declined 
the  rather  obtrusive  advances  of  her  neighbour. 
Miss  Cripps.  Once  or  twice  Violet  had  met  Mrs 
Herbert  walkingnearherown  residence.  The  lady 
at  first  gazed  fixedly  at  her  ; and  once  blushing 
deeply,  Violet  curtsied  by  an  involuntary  motion, 
and  the  lady  had  not  returned  even  the  slight, 
est  token  of  recognition.  Violet,  indeed,  felt 
that  she  had  no  right  to  expect  this  civility 
though  the  incident  covered  her  with  deeper  con- 
fusion and  imparted  a sense  of  affront ; and  the 
dim  hope  that  she  might  be  made  known  to  one 
whom,  at  humble  distance,  she  admired  and  loved, 
vanished,  and  left  in  its  place  mortification  and 
shame,  and  many  painful  thoughts.  The  son 
sought  her  society,  but  the  mother  whom  he 
adored  avoided  her. 

Professor  Cripps,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the 
excitement,  bustle,  and  anxiety  of  his  new  life, 
seemed  entirely  to  forget  that  he  had  a wife  in 
the  country ; and  his  daughter,  oscillating  be- 
tween vanity  in  the  attentions  of  Count  Rodolpho 
Zanderschloss,  and  a few  more  of  her  father’*  gay 
and  fashionable  visiters,  and  pride  in  the  con. 
quest  of  the  “ talented  journalist,’*  shared  in  this 
temporary  oblivion  of  distant  domestic  ties,  and 
at  last  came  to  say — “ I dare  say,  on  the  whole, 
papa,  it  is  more  prudent  for  mamma  and  the  rest 
to  remain  where  they  are  for  a while,  save  Ed- 
mund ; they  could  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  « # 
any  good  here,  and  London  is  so  horridly  expen- 
sive to  people  who  attempt  any  kind  of  style,  as 
we  must  do.”  But  not  so  thought  Violet,  who 
longed  for  the  presence  of  even  the  uncongenial, 
hard,  and  acrid  matron,  to  give  some  appearance 
of  respectability  to  the  establishment,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  order  and  economy  which,  she  feared, 
were  sadly  wanted  in  the  regulation  of  the  house- 
hold  ; and  not  so  thought  the  indignant  and  ne- 
glected wife  and  mother  herself,  who,  one  fine 
day,  when  the  family  were  assembled  at  lunch, 
more  to  the  surprise  than  the  joy  of  her  husband 
and  daughter,  arrived  in  a hackney-coach,  loaded 
and  stuffed,  outside  and  in,  with  all  manner  of 
boxes  and  bundles,  much  like  a stroller's  van ; to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Professors  elegant 
doorway,  and  the  endless  amusement  of  the 
ladies’-maids  and  footmen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
those  of  Mrs  Herbert  incloded.  From  Jack 
alone  his  mother's  reception  was  sincerely  cor- 
dial. 

“ This  Is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
said  the  Professor,  embracing  his  travel-stained 
lady,  whose  natural  temper  a cold  and  fatiguing 
night  journey  had  not  improved. 

“ Soh,  Cripps! — You  have  got  everything  vastly 
fine  about  you  here.  A merry  world,  if  it  last, 
sir,"  observed  Mrs  Cripps.  untying  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  to  give  herself  air  or  vent. 

“O  mother,  such  nonsense,"  said  Polly,  ad- 
vancing to  assist  her  mother.  “ You  don't 
observe  Mademoiselle.  . . . My  father  is  in 

the  fair  way  of  making  a handsome  fortune. 
Your  ideas  must  expand,  mamma — indeed  they 
must.  We  are  in  a new  world  here.” 

Mrs  Cripps  nodded  to  Violet,  and  ga*ed  ots. 
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Jack,  yet  without  those  symptoms  of  gratified 
maternal  pride  which  might  have  been  expected. 

“What  refreshment  will  you  take,  mother? 
Mre  have  just  had  lunch,  and  don’t  dine  till  eight, 
when  papa's  business  engagements  are  over.” 

“ Dine  at  eight ! — very  pretty  ! — two  dinners 
in  one  day.  I fancy  it  was  about  high  time  I 
was  looking  after  you.  Fine  management,  truly  ! 
—and  company  nlmost  every  night.  . . . But 
I’ll  take  anything — a bit  of  cold  meat  and  a glass 
of  porter.  . . . And  so  that  palavering  fel- 

low, Sir  George, has  done  nothing  for  you,  Cripps, 
—nothing  hut  eat  your  ham  and  chicken,  and 
drink  your  wine,  and  fancy  you  highly  hon- 
oured all  the  while.  It  won’t  do,  sir.  It  won’t 
do,  I can  tell  you.  You  are  on  the  wrong  scent, 
—and  Edmund  kept  back  ; that  is  one  of  my 
particular  errands  to  London.” 

“ Let  us  give  this  hour  to  pleasure,  my  life,” 
said  the  Professor,  with  affected  vivacity.  ,f  We 
discard  business  for  this  day.  I have  token  a 
line,  my  dear,  and  all  is  in  train  for  Edmund  ; 
wo  have  a plan — so  hang  Sir  George  and  his 
paltry  places.  Welcome  to  Regent’s  Park,  Mrs 
Cripps.” 

The  Professor  required  the  renovating  glass  of 
Madeira,  which  he  filled  up  as  Mike  Twig  en- 
tered to  announce  that  the  hackney  coachman 
waited  for  his  fare — seven  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
and  hoped,  as  the  parcels  were  so  numerous,  the 
lady  would  remember  him. 

“ Monsieur  Eustache  will  settle  it,”  said  the 
Professor,  frowning ; “ those  trifles  are  his  de- 
partment.” 

u Seven  and  sixpence  !”  exclaimed  Mrs  Cripps. 
“ The  rascal  has  not  brought  me  a mile  and  a 
half — pretty  extortion,  indeed  ! Remember  him  1 
— yes.  I’ll  remember  him.  He  ought  to  be  horse- 
whipped.” 

Mounsheer  ha’n’t  got  no  money,”  put  in 
Mike,  drily,  in  the  first  pause,  “ Mounhheer  had 
none  to  give  the  milkman,  yesterday ; and  the 

coal  aint  sent  in  becuz” 

“ Hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  fellow,”  in- 
terrupted the  angry  Professor.  " Miss  Cripps, 
have  you  any  small  change? — these  coachman 
never  have  a rap  of  change  about  them,  and  a 
sovereign  is  scarce  safe  in  their  fingers.  Mon- 
sieur, who  is  my  cash-keeper  for  small  matters, 
is  run  out  also  it  seems.  In  the  Regent’s  Park 
ono  ought  to  keep  a stock  of  silver.” 

Miss  Cripps  rather  feared  she  had  not  as  much, 
expressing  herself  with  embarrassment ; while 
Jack  for  himself  gaily  cried — 

“ Not  a tester,  papa  mine,  to  keep  the  devil 
from  dancing  a hornpipe  in  my  pocket.  Indeed 
I have  given  up  carrying  a purse — 'tis  a low  and 
an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  only  exposes  one 
to  being  spunged.  O Mademoiselle  ! I see 
you  are  of  the  old  regime,”  he  continued,  as 
Violet,  blushing  and  hesitating,  offered  her  last 
half  sovereign  to  Polly,  trying  to  affect  an  air 
of  indifference,  and  like  other  desperate  debtors, 
thinking  '*  what  difference  does  it  make,”  though 
fully  aware,  from  the  many  little  circumstances, 
forced  upon  her  notice  during  the  last  month, 
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that  her  own  hit  of  gold  was  probably  the  only 
one  to-day  under  that  splendid  roof,  or  around  a 
board  loaded  with  expensive  delicacies  for  the 
plain  rnmndny  refreshment.  The  Professor  now 
hurriedly  rose.  His  cab  was  waiting — and  wait- 
ing also  were  the  Ladies  V , and  the  Ladies 

\V , and  the  Hon.  Misses  Z for  their 

weekly  lesson. 

“ Have  something  nice  for  dinner,  Polly,  to 
welcome  Mrs  Cripps  to  town.  Adieu,  ladies. 
Perhaps  some  friend  may  drop  in  to  dinner  with 
me.” 

Mrs  Cripps,  on  Polly's  prompting,  rose  to  see 
her  lord  drive  off;  a little  natural  vanity  or 
conjugal  exultation  neutralizing  her  previous 
acerbity. 

The  family  had  been  going  a-liead  at  a furious 
rate,  while  the  prerogative  of  its  liege  lady  lay 
in  abeyance ; but  lunch  fairly  over,  she  lost  no 
time  in  entering  upon  her  onerous  duties,  in 
which  she  shewed  herself  a woman  of  action,  and 
one  determined  to  assert  her  rights,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  attic,  over  the  household,  the  amazed 
Monsieur  Eustache  included. 

“Quelle  betel  Peste! — sacra! ” ejaculated  Mon- 
sieur, ns  he  attended  her  from  place  to  place, 
giving  but  a lame  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  preternatural  exertions  of  Mrs  Cripps  on 
this  day  did  not  in  the  least  unfit  her  for  making 
up  long  arrears  with  the  delinquent  Professor, 
as  soon  as  they  were  left  tete-a-tete,  by  Polly 
having  followed  Violet,  to  pour  into  some  sym- 
pathetic bosom  the  interesting  confidence  that 
Mr  Burke  Barker  had  proposed  ! The  congra- 
tulations of  Violet  were  warm  and  sincere ; for 
Polly  seemed  so  happy,  and,  for  the  time,  so 
amiable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  her 
sympathy ; yet  she  wondered  that  a man  so 
clever  and  accomplished  should  have  admired 
Polly  Cripps,  handsome  as  she  certainly  was,  and 
agreeable  as  she  could  seem.  But,  to  ladies  of 
all  ages,  it  will,  we  fear,  to  the  end  of  time,  re- 
main a wonder  and  a puzzle,  how  certain  men  can 
fancy  certain  women.  And  Polly  was  assuredly 

not  sordid  in  her  preference  ; for  her  W 

admirer,  the  manfacturer’s  son,  was  much  richer 
than  Barker ; and  on  this  Violet  grounded  a 
sincere  compliment. 

*f  Oh,  Mr  Benjee  may  or  may  not  be  rich  : all 
will  depend  on  his  father  and  mother,  and  old 
Methodist  aunts  ; and  I know  they  hate  me,  and 
all  of  us,  as  much  as  1 despise  them.  Barker 
has  at  least  a thousand  a-year,  and  very  great 
prospects,  if  our  party  get  it ; or  whether  they 
do  or  not,  they  cannot  want  him.  He  is  going 
down  to  an  election  next  week — if  I let  him— 
where  he  will  he  everything.” 

“ A thousand  a-year  is  a handsome  income.” 

“ It  will  do  for  a beginning.  If  n clever  man 
like  Barker,  in  London,  really  love  a woman,  he 
can,  somehow,  always  contrive  to  maintain  herns 
becomes  their  station.  My  father  has  always 
said  that.  No  doubt  I might  do  better ; and, 
even  as  an  actress,  gain  a larger  income  ; but,  no 
matter — I have  accepted  dear  Barker.  My  mother 
may  not  be  satisfied ; but  all  the  rest  of  the 
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family  think  that  6he  ought ; and  I am  of  age, 
and  may  please  myself.  1 wish  Charles  Herbert 
had  my  spirit,  Gabrielle;  but  he  has  not,  and  most 
luckily  for  you  ; for  any  connexion  of  the  kind 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  your  professional  pros- 
pects— you  that  may  be  rich  anti  famous,  and 
marry  much  higher  than  anything  that  proud 
Mrs  Herbert’s  son  can  offer  you.  What  an  in- 
solent, supercilious  woman  that  is!" 

“ How  can  you  talk  so,  Miss  Cripps.  Why 
should  Mr  Herbert’s  name  be  associated  with 
mine  ? Though  for  me,  certainly,  Mrs  Herbert 
may  marry  her  son  to  any  one  she  pleases  ; yet 
that  gentle  being  surely  looks  anything  rather 
than  insolent  or  supercilious." 

u Well,  my  dear  ; but  don’t  cry.  I am  glad 
to  see  you  shew  so  much  proper  spirit.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  right  to  have  Charles  dangling  so 
much  about  us,  now  that  I am  known  to  be  en- 
gaged. I must  speak  to  papa  about  that." 

“ Anything  youl  ike,"  6aid  Violet,  hardly  able 
to  refrain  from  tears.  “ Only  1 would  much 
rather  nothing  whatever  were  sai<f  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr  Herbert  has  been  very  civil  to  us  ; but 
for  particular  attentions — oh,  no,  no — for  hea- 
ven’s sake,  do  not  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
having  imagined” She  could  get  no  farther. 

“ Well,  Gabrielle,  never  mind  him,”  replied 
Polly,  too  much  wrapt  up  in  her  own  good  for- 
tune to  heed  the  distress  of  her  companion.  “ Be 
a singer  in  high  reputation,  and  you  will  bring 
Herbert  to  your  feet.  Good  bye,  dear.  How 
strange  it  is  to  be  a bride,  Gabrielle,  or  about 
to  be  one.  I feel  like  a winged  creature.” 

While  this  was  passing,  and  while  Violet  sought 
her  little  French  bed,  with  feelings  anything 
but  joyous  and  spousal,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  were 
holding,  below,  not  the  most  amicable  of  family 
councils.  The  lady  was  full  of  complaints  and 
reproaches  ; and  the  burden  of  every  oration 
was — “ Where  is  all  this  to  end  ?”  and  Mrs 
Cripps  threw  herself  about  on  the  damask  sofa, 
making  its  joints  creak  in  a way  that  would 
have  horrified  its  refined  owner. 

“ They  wish  to  get  you  out  of  this  trumpery 
house  already — and  the  sooner  the  better.  Don’t 
fancy  that  1 am  not  aware  of  your  goings  on, 
Mr  Cripps Polly,  at  least,  I fan- 

cied, would  have  played  her  cards  better,  when 
I gained  the  point,  with  no  small  trouble,  of 
Mr  Benjamin  taking  her  letters  ; and  I'm  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  management  would  huve  made 
him  renew  his  addresses,  when  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  old,  greedy  wretches.  But  I suppose 
your  fine  doings  here  frightened  him,  as  they 
must  any  sensible  man.  You  are  the  talk  of  all 
W ” 

“D n W ,"  returned  the  Professor, 

who  could  not  plead  guiltless  to  Shuffleton’s 
attorney  having  impertinently  intimated  that 
the  house  would  be  required,  at  farthest,  imme- 
diately after  Easter,  and  who  was  conscious  that 
many  “ trifles,”  as  he  called  long  bills,  were  al- 
ready pressing  upon  him  ; but  was  it  like  a 
woman  of  sense — was  it  like  a wife,  to  reproach 
maa  who  had  dona  and  was  doing  such  great 
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things  for  his  family,  and  who  had  made  such 
way  in  society.  " Come,  now , my  dear,  be  rea- 
sonable, good-humoured,  like  yourself — you 

know  that  all  W and  Mrs  Somers  Stocks, 

on  the  back  of  it,  is  bursting  with  envy  to  hear 
of  the  way  in  which  we  have  got  forward.” 

Mrs  Cripps  hoped  this  was  true,  and  6he  was 
softened,  yet  she  returned  to  the  charge. 

“ But,  Cripps,  I see  nothing  solid — nothing 
solid,  sir — such  as  a connexion  with  a man  of 
a wealthy,  if  vulgar  family,  would  have  been ; 
and  as  for  that  Mr  Burke  Barker”  — — - 

“ You  have  tiken  a prepossession  against  my 
friend.  Barker,  ma’am ; your  son  Jack’s  best 
friend.  There  is  a man  worth  cultivating. 
There  is  no  limit  to  his  rise.  He  may  grow  into 
a second  Sheridan !’’ 

• “ Fiddle,  faddle,  Cripps — Benjamin  will  haVfe 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  every  penny  of  it.” 

“ And  never  get  a step  farther,  take  my  word. 
Barker  will,  in  all  likehood,get  into  Parliament 
— his  talents  ” 

“ And  why  not  my  son  Jack,  as  well.  Is  he 
cleverer  than  our  Jack  ? and  1 don’t  above  half 
like  Jack's  appearance  either,  poor  fellow.  Mr 
Benjamin  would  have  settled  a jointure  of  three 
hundred  a-year  on  Polly,  1 dare  say,  if  she  had 
managed  well.” 

“ Miss  Cripp3  gives  me  a son-in-law  worth, 
to  my  family,  ten  hundred  a-year,  madam.” 

“ Only  he  has  not  a sixpence,  gambles,  and  is 
very  extravagant,  and  drowned  in  debt.” 

“ Poh,  poll,  Mrs  Cripps  ; you  are  not  to  judge, 
by  vulgar  rules,  of  a man  like  Barker.  Polly 
likes  him  too — and  the  girl  has  a right  to  please 
herself" 

‘•Oh,  surely,  sir;  please  herself.  Your  son 
Edmund  too,  who,  like  an  idiot  as  he  is,  has  been 
sighing  and  dying  for  your  wonderful  pupil,  for 
these  five  months,  should  also  please  himself, 
and  propose  for  her,  though  Juliana  Stocks,  a girl 
of  fortune,  has  been  almost  throwing  herself  at 
him.” 

“ Foolish  puppy  ! my  pupil !"  replied  the 
Professor,  contemptuously  ; the  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  for  the  moment,  triumphing  over 
the  father. 

“ I fancy  my  son  is  not  good  enough  for 
her,  Mr  Cripps,”  retorted  the  angry  lady,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  pride  of  a mother.  “ Ma- 
demoiselle attired  in  the  first  fashion,  and  driv- 
ing about  in  her  carriage,  must  marry  a man  of 
family  and  fortune,  sir ; while  your  daughter 
throws  herself  away  on  a fellow  who  has  not  a 
penny  save  what  lie  scribbles  for.  Upon  my  ve- 
racity, Air  Cripps,  you  have  managed  finely  with 
your  family.  That  wretch,  Susan,  too,  peaking 
and  pining  for  a still  lower  fellow  of  that  sort. 

I shall  be  glad  to  make  her  over  to  Mistress 
Stocks,  as  a governess,  to  keep  her  away  from 
London,  for  I make  no  doubt,  but  that  she  will 
run  off  with  the  vagabond  if  she  once  find  him.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  about  my  pupil,  madam, 
marrying  a man  of  fortune,  or  any  inun  what- 
ever?” 

“ I mean  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  sir.  j\  M 
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large  estate— no  less.  I mean  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  at  which  you  have  been 
with  that  girl's  education,  Mr  Cripps,  you  will 
never  make  a penny  by  her  for  your  family.” 

She  was,  beyond  doubt,  a coarse-minded  per- 
son, Mrs  Cripps : the  Professor  often  felt  that ; 
which,  however,  only  meant,  after  all,  that  6he 
went  directly  to  points,  which  he  approached 
gingerly,  and  by  cireumhendibus  ; partly,  per- 
haps, to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  others,  and  not 
• little  to  spare  his  own. 

“ My  pupil  is  my  pupil,  ma’am;  firmly  articled ; 
under  heavy  penalties.  . . . . I know  my 
ground,  Mrs  Cripps— you  have  done  well  about 
that  foolish  Susan ; but  my  daughter,  Maria,  she 
Is  the  pride  of  my  family  : in  her  prudence  and 
tact  I have  the  utmost  confidence.  If  she  has 
bestowed  her  affections  on  my  friend  Barker — 
I despise  sordid  considerations — I give  my  daugh- 
ter with  confidence  and  pleasure  to  my  friend  !” 

Mrs  Cripps  growled  inarticulately, 

“ We  have  made  up  a little  party  to  dine  at 
Richmond  to-morrow  ; I fear  you  will  he  too  fa- 
tigued to  join  us ; and  my  pupil  has  long  re- 
quested liberty  to  spend  a Sunday  afternoon  with 
an  old  Scotch  nurse,  who  lives  somewhere  off 
the  Strand.  Mike  Twig,  or,  if  she  prefers,  one 
of  the  housemaids,  may  attend  her,  and  fetch  her 
home,  or  she  may  take  a coach,  at  least,  back. 
She  is  not  to  hear  of,  nor  he  in  any  way  annoyed 
with  this  nonsense  you  tell  of  Edmund’s  passion  ; 
nor  by  any  member  of  my  family,  ma’am.”  The 
Professor’s  tone  became  imperative.  “ You  un- 
derstand me,  Mrs  Cripps.  In  this  family,  my 
pupil  is  a person  of  the  utmost  consequence.” 

Mrs  C'ripps  was  a little  subdued,  and  also  too 
indignant  to  reply.  Father,  daughter,  and  pupil, 
together,  were  bearing  too  hard  upon  her ; even 
her  darling  Jack  was  grieving  and  disappointing 
her.  No  doubt  his  air  and  demeanour  had  im- 
proved astonishingly ; but  he  had  not  pushed  his 
way  one  inch  on  what  she  called  “solid  ground.” 
So  reanoned  Mrs  Cripps  in  the  strength  of  pro- 
vincial ideas  and  impressions,  but  they  gradually 
gave  way.  She  was  now  living  in  a fine  house, 
however  uncertain  might  be  the  tenure  by  which 
it  was  held  ; she  was  driven  about  by  her  son  in 
her  husband’s  handsome  phaeton  ; her  husband’s 
Income,  reckoned  by  his  own  arithmetic  and  the 
W — ■ standard,  seemed  immense  ; handsome 

dresses  had  been  ordered  for  her,  but  not  at 
Madame  Ratnsden's  ; her  children  were  to  be 
brought  to  town  immediately,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  was  a bride  ! Mrs  Cripps  had  been 
more  or  less  than  wife.,  mother,  and  woman,  could 
her  ill-humour  or  her  reasonable  fears  have  stood 
out  against  so  many  mollifying  influences  ; and, 
besides,  Mrs  Cripps  had  full  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  the  least  satisfactory 
circumstance  to  her  was,  that  the  want  of  small 
change,  so  pressingly  experienced  on  Saturday 
morning,  had  vanished  before  Tuesday  noon,  when 
Mr  Cripps  put  twenty  sovereigns  into  his  lady’s 
hand,  telling  her  that  their  tradespeople  supplied 
everything,  and  all  the  bills  would  be  settled  after 


Easter,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  Midsummer ; this  «mn 
was  for  the  postman  and  pocket-money — mere 
current  nothings.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
Jack  had  coaxed  his  affectionate  mother  out  of 
a fourth  of  her  stock  of  ready  money ; but,  on 
that  same  day,  he  did  the  family  some  service. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“ Barker  wont  go  it,  governor ; he  is  so  en- 
gaged in  courting  Poll,  and — between  ourselves— 
raising  the  needful  for  his  matrimony,  that  no 
good  is  to  be  got  of  him.  1 am  aware  of  the 
emergency,  and  have  made  a glorious  pen-and-  * 
ink  splash  myself.  The  rascally  tradesmen  can- 
not have  the  bowels  of  Christians  who  will  annoy 
you  after  this  announcement,  till  your  great 
venture  is  tried  ; and  dont  deserve  a half  far- 
thing in  the  pound  if  they  do.  Hearken  !"  and 
Jack  read : — 

“ Laud  we  the  Gods ! The  genuine  English 
Opera  is  about  to  be  revived,  with  more  than  ’ 
the  brilliancy  of  its  pristine  era.  We  understand 
that  the  celebrated  Professor  Cryppes,  the  Ita- 

lianized- English  composer ” [“  No,  hangit, 

I must  score  out  Italianized  ; that  dont  chime,’’ 
interjected  Jack.] — “ English  composer,  is  en- 
gaged upon  a serious  opera,  in  which  his  pupil, 
Mademoiselle  Gabrieiie,  of  whom  fame  speaks 
wonders,  is  to  sustain  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
The  subject  of  the  opera  i9  the  beauteous  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  enamoured  and  ambitious  min- 
strel and  cavalier,  Chasteller,  who  expiated  his 
daring  gallantry  upon  the  scaffold,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  created  a very  tender  inte- 
rest in  the  bosom  of  a princess  ever  devoted  to 
music  and  poetry.  It  is  whispered  that  the  pens 
of  Mr  E.  L.  B.  and  T.  M.  are  engaged  upon  the 
recitative  and  lyrical  parts  of  this  splendid  com. 
position,  which  excites  no  small  sensation  in  the 
fashionable  as  well  as  in  the  musical  world. 
One  superb  scene  was  rehearsed  last  night  at 
the  Professor’s  residence,  in  the  Regent’s  I'ark, 
before  a distinguished  party  of  foreign  amateurs 
and  the  elite  of  the  London  musical  world.  At 
its  close,  the  Princess  di  L clasped  Made- 

moiselle in  her  arms,  kissed  her  repeatedly,  and, 
plucking  the  jewelled  tiara  from  her  own  regal 
brows,  placed  it  with  her  own  hands  among  the 
fair  tresses  of  the  lovely  syren  who  so  charm- 
ingly personated  the  beautiful  Queen.  Made- 
moiselle is  still  so  young,  that,  careful  as  her 
education  has  been,  her  teacher  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  full  powers  of  her  astonishing  organ 
are  not  yet  completely  developed,  any  mow 
than  her  artistic  skill.  Her  face  is  extremely 
lovely,  and  her  figure  of  the  most  sylph  like 
mould.  Notwithstanding  her  foreign  name 
which  is  believed,  for  family  reasons,  to  he 
assumed,  her  style  is  purely  English.  The 
new  syren  is  understood  to  be  sprung  of  a noble, 
but  decayed  French  family,  a younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Chatelrault,and  ruined  by  the  Revo- 
lution. Mademoiselle,  though  a strict  Protestant, 
was  educated  in  a convent,  where  her  magni- 
ficent voice,  remarkable,  among  the  choir  of 
nuns  and  pupils,  for  its  purity,  flexibility,  ^ 
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compass,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  Dieppe  with  the  Court.  Save  for  her  re- 
ligious scruples,  the  young  Catalaui  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  who 
settled  a pension  upon  her.  The  late  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  again  reduced  this  gifted 
creature  and  her  family  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
and,  overcoming  her  strong  repugnance  to  pub- 
lic life,  she  has  nobly  sacrificed  her  own  feelings 
to  the  interests  of  the  beloved  family,  of  whom  she 
now  forms  the  sole  dependence.  The  youthful 
syren” 

w Stay  there,  Jack,”  said  the  Professor,  grave- 
ly. *'  Is  not  this  a leetle  too  strong.” 

“ What,  sir,  my  chef  d'ceuvre  ? Too  strong  ? 
not  a bit  of  it : your  own  hints,  merely  para- 
phrased  by  Barker.  Come,  order  Eustache  to 
fetch  another  bottle  of  claret,  and  we  shall  discuss 
the  heads  seriatim.  My  good  papa,  youare  behind 
the  age.  Now,  I flatter  myself,  I begin  thoroughly 
to  understand  this  sort  of  work  : either  how  to 
tickle  John  Bull,  or  touch  him  gently  on  the  raw. 
If  you  come  it  too  hard,  the  monster  gets  frac- 
tious, and  bolts,  and  perhaps  kicks  you  down  in 
hia  uproarious  fits.  Barker  may  be  cleverer  at 
using  the  stronger  alkalis — he  has  the  trick  of 
it,  and  the  nature  too  ; but  let  me  alone  for  ap- 
plying the  “ soft  sawder.”  But  I’ll  call  down 
Barker,  who  is  billing  with  Polly  up  stairs,  to  con- 
vince you.  . . . Fancy  so  acrid  a chap  as  that  in 
love — yet  he  is,  as  they  call  it. — Let  alone,  any 
sort  of  girl — if  she  but  knows  how  to  entangle 
a man’s  vanity — what  a precious  fool  she  may 
make  of  him.  Polly’s  health,  governor — you  have 
a daughter,  sir.” 

The  Professor  mused,  and  Jack  went  off,  and 
re-appeared  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend,  when  the 
study  was  resumed. 

“Is  not  this  the  very  thing,  Barker?”  in- 
quired Jack,  when,  with  due  emphasis,  he  had 
again  read  over  his  paragraph.  “Is  it  not  a 
ehey-devy  now  ? Let  me  alone,  Professor,  for 
knowing  a thing  or  two.  Depend  on  it,  this  is 
just  the  neat  thing  for  you.  Had  your  pupil 
been  a dashing,  dominant,  foreign  beauty,  with 
a Parisian,  or  even  a St  Petersburgh  fame,  blaz- 
ing before  her  path,  the  case  would  have  been 
totally  opposite.  Ask  Barker  else.  Then  the 
leading  events  would  have  been,  a flight  to 
Hamburgh  in  the  disguise  of  a courier,  to 
escape  the  amorous  persecution  of  some  Grand 
Duke  or  Prince  of  the  blood, — or  haply  the 
jealousy  of  the  Empress.  Every  man  should 
best  understand  hiB  own  trade.  Leave  puffing 
to  me.” 

“ I must  say,”  replied  Barker,  “ that  this,  as 
• preliminary  announcement,  is  not  far  amiss, 
Jack.  Honest  John  Bull — bless  him  for  a dear, 
credulous,  good-natured  soul — rather  enjoys 
being  pleasantly  duped.  It  does  him  good,  if 
he  does  not  find  it  out  ; and  no  great  harm  if 
he  does ; it  makes  his  bile  percolate.  Next 
to  being  the  most  conceited  of  monsters  in  his 
extreme  nationality — his  English  Clayism — the 
contradictory  brute  can  either  fancy  nothing  in 


art,  of  home  production,  at  all  tolerable,  or  else 
that  it  is  the  pink  of  all  perfection.  Then  he 
loves,  nay,  worships  aristocracy,  all  the  while 
affecting  sturdy  independence ; and,  as  for  beau- 
ty, no  beauty  can  equal  English  beauty ; in 
which  the  animal  is  for  once  right — by  accident. 
But  John  is  a soft-hearted  monster  at  bottom, 
and,  with  all  his  airs  of  bravado,  values  the 
domestic  affections,  perhaps,  above  everything 
else  ; though  he  makes  the  moBt  ridiculous  mis- 
takes about  what  best  promotes  and  cements 
them.  No,  no.  Sir,”  continued  Barker,  rapping 
the  nails  of  his  open  hand  smartly  upon  Jack’s 
masterpiece  ; “ this  is  the  very  thing.  Great 
talent  accidentally  found  out ; but  that  should 
have  been  by  yourself : sound  Protestantism — 
extreme  personal  beauty — noble  birth — decayed 
family — most  painful  sacrifice  to  filial  and 
sisterly  affection.  Stay,  suppose  we  add  ” — and 
Barker  seized  the  pen  and  wrote  at  lightning 
speed — “ it  happens  by  a remarkable  coin- 
cidence, [every  body  likes  coincidences,  which 
are  often  anything  but  remarkable, ] that,  in 
personating  the  lovely  Mary  Stuart,  the  fair 
debutante  claims  descent  from  the  Scottish  house 
of  Darnley  through  the  noble  house  of  Chatel- 
rault.” 

“I — I am  unlearned  in  the  Scottish  peerage,” 
hesitated  the  Professor. 

“ Why,  for  that  matter,  so  am  I ; but  small 
genealogical  knowledge  will  serve  the  turn  here. 
One  or  two  plodders  may  detect  inaccuracy” — 
[“  Hang  them  ; they  find  blunders  in  every 
thing,”  interjected  Jack] — but  the  busy  millions 
and  the  idle  thousands,  alike  will  know  nothing 
of  it  ; and  what  people  don’t  know,  does  them 
no  ill.  YeR,  this  will  take,  sir,  and  tell  in  two 
worlds.  We  will  conquer  America,  sitting  here 
in  London  ! But  remember,  Cripps,  not  in  the 
Cerberus  first ; that  would  hurt  the  cause,  our 
connexion  being  known  ; we  can  follow  it  hard 
up  there.”  With  this  the  sitting  broke  up. 

Mr  Burke  Barker,  who  was  to  set  off  by  the 
night-mail,  on  that  electioneering  business  in  a 
southern  county,  which  promised  so  rich  a harvest, 
and  had  come  so  pat,  had  still  to  kiss  away  the 
gems  flowing  in  anticipation  of  a ten  days'  sepa- 
ration from  the  bright  eyes  of  his  tender  bride. 
Yes!  Polly  was  now  a bride,  and  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  election  ;■ 
which,  whether  it  succeded  for  the  candidate  or 
not,  must  succeed  for  Mr  Burke  Barker,  it  seemed 
as  if  Heaven  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  call 
an  old  Earl  to  itself,  at  this  particular  time, 
and  his  6on  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to  speed  the 
hymeneal  bliss  of  Polly  Cripps ; for  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  the  coming  contest  that  Mr  Barker 
had  proposed,  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  de- 
licate hints  of  the  distressed  damsel,  that,  now 
her  mamma  was  arrived,  she  might  be  forced 
into  the  arms  of  that  detestable  rich  manufac- 
turer, hateful  to  her  long  before  she  had  come  to 
London,  or  felt  any  attachment — but  now  ! 

With  any  plodding,  matter-of-fact  man,  be- 
yond the  age  of  what  the  Scotch  call  “ calf.love,” 
and  not  blindly  in  love,  or  burning  in  the  hot 
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stage,  Miss  Crippa  would  never  have  succeeded  so 
easily,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  as  with  the 
acute,  penetrating,  and  experienced  Barker. 
Soured  and  perverted  as  his  original  mind  wa9 
become  on  many  points,  he  still  possessed  excitable 
imagination,  which  an  artful  woman  might  play 
with  ; and  sensibility  to  what  seemed  warm  and 
disinterested  personal  attachment,  in  his  posi- 
tion, isolated  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  crowds  ; 
with  hundreds  of  selfish  or  vain  employers  and 
patrons,  and  a9  many  nominal  friends,  yet  with 
scarce  one  for  whom  he  could  feel  greater  esteem, 
or  on  whom  he  could  place  more  reliance,  than 
Jack  Cripps,  and  few  whom  he  could  like  sowell 
as  Jack,  it  was  soothing,  as  well  a9  flattering,  to 
be  loved  and  preferred  by  a handsome  and  ac- 
complished woman,  of  fair  reputation,  who  might 
have  made  what  the  sex  almost  universally  term 
a better  match.  On  first  acquaintance,  though 
the  free,  decided  manner — a good  counterfeit  of 
the  thoroughbred  aristocratic — of  Cripps’  very 
handsome  daughter,  together  with  her  nmrked 
attention  to  himself,  had  made  that  impression 
which  time  and  care  may  deepen,  he  had  also  been 
much  struck  with  her  less  obtrusive  but  not  less 
attractive  friend.  On  the  night  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  particular,  when  Miss  Cripps  hud  first 
excited  and  then  piqued  his  vanity,  by  her  flirta- 
tion with  the  redoubted  Count  Rodolpho,  he  had 
been  peculiarly  charmed  with  what  he  had  seen  of 
Violet ; but,  at  succeeding  interviews,  though  to 
him  she  continued  particularly  civil  and  pleasant, 
his  own  quick  observation,  and  the  Lints  of  Jack 
and  Polly  Cripps,  “ that  Charles  Herbert  and 
Mademoiselle  were  ages  gone  in  love  with  each 
other,’’  restored  Barker  to  the  allegiance,  which 
every  day  confirmed.  Miss  Cripps  became  proud 
of  her  conquest,  and  more  cautious  in  her  flirt- 
ations ; and  Jack's  declaration,  that  “ Diogenes. 
Barker,  the  democrat,  was  in  love,  and  his 
sister  Polly,  the  deuce  of  a clever  wench,"  re- 
corded an  unquestionable  fact.  But  “ Polly 
was  in  love  too."  Jack  could  not  quite  compre- 
hend that — but  so  it  was. 

“ My  daughter  will  prove  a doating  wife," 
said  the  Professor,  sipping  his  claret  on  the  day 
of  the  final  arrangement. 

“ tV here  do  you  propose  to  get  shifts  and 
nightcaps  for  her  ?"  remarked  Mrs  Cripps, 
sharply. 

“ Some  things — nay,  many  things — I must 
have,  for  common  decency,"  urged  Polly. 

“ As  you  are  only  to  he  in  furnished  lodgings 
-—to  have  no  house — the  less  the  better,"  re- 
joined her  contradictory  mother.  The  Professor 
always  counted  so  largely  on  those  vast  vague 
sums,  which  he  was  to  receive  at  Easter,  that  it 
is  probable  he  had  come  to  believe  that,  at  that 
date,  he  really  could  pay  all  his  debts,  and  afford 
his  daughter  a handsome  trousseau,  and  suitable 
wedding  presents.  All  his  life  he  had  enter- 
tained vague  expectations  of  somehow  getting 
money,  'i  bis  was  one  of  his  hallucinations. 

“ I’ll  drive  you  to  Madame  llamsden’s  to- 
morrow, to  hear  her  ideas  for  you,  my  dear.” 
Polly  wus  but  too  familiar,  of  late,  with  Madame's 


ideas.  They  had  been  strongly  represented  to 
her  every  week  for  a month  hack. 

“ I don't  think  I shall  employ  that  person 
more.  Her  style  is  but  second-rate  after  all, 
and  she  charged  Mademoiselle  monstrously  for 
a few  trifles.  She  runs  up  such  a bill  — 
And  this  introduced  the  story  of  Violet’s  missing 
bank-note,  and  Mrs  Cripps'  notions  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  Mademoiselle,  and  the  folly  ef 
the  Professor. 

“ She’ll  be  quite  as  glad,  by  and  by,  to  make 
a good  debut,  as  you  can  be  to  have  her  father," 
remarked  Polly,  “ if  you  manage  well.  Madame 
duns  and  quite  frightens  her  out  of  her  wits, 
poor  dear.  1 believe  Madame  is  a greater  scare- 
crow to  Gabrielle  at  present  than  Mrs  Herbert 
herself.” 

The  information  was  generally  correct,  and 
the  hint  was  not  lost.  Violet  was,  indeed,  made 
utterly  wretched,  by  what  rather  annoyed  the 
intrepid  bride  herself ; and  now  her  misery  wa* 
complicated,  by  the  idea  that  this  appalling  debt 
had  been  contracted  under  the  most  suspicious 
appearances  ; when,  like  an  absolute  swindler, 
she  had  gone  to  the  milliner's  in  Mrs  Herbert’s 
carriage.  If  she  had  not  directly,  herself,  used 
that  lady’s  name,  she  had  suffered  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mrs  Herbert  was  her  acquaintance, 
and,  perhaps,  her  hostess. 

The  very  civil  and  mild  young  woman,  who  had 
called  that  morning  lo  inquire  if  it  would  tbea 
be  convenient  for  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  to 
settle  the  account,  had  said — “ Madame  directed 
me  to  say,  that  she  imagined  that  you  and  the 
other  young  lady  were  particular  friends  of  Bn 
Herbert,  ma’am.”  Violet  instantly  disclaimed 
the  acquaintance,  and  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had 
implied  disgrace ; but  how  to  answer  the  other 
query  ? To  tell  that  she  bad  been  robbed  wm 
easy,  but  could  she  hope  to  be  believed ; and 
then  the  sum  total  of  the  robbery  was  not  the 
half  of  w hat  she  owed.  Her  misery  was  strongly 
depicted  on  her  pale  features ; and  the  merciful 
dun,  of  her  own  motion,  gently  hinted — “ Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  convenient  to-day,  ma’am ? 
Shall  I tell  Madame  you  desired  me  to  call  is* 
week  hence  ?" 

“ Yes,"  faltered  Violet.  “ Not  in  a week, 
but  in  ten  days,  for  then  I may  have  heard  from 
my  distant  friends.”  She  felt  there  was  an  i»* 
plied  falsehood,  and  added — k*  Heard  what  they 
advise." 

The  girl  went  away  ; and  Polly  Cripps — at  this 
time  being,  like  all  brides,  as  restless  as  » turtle 
that  has  lost  its  mate — came  in,  and  found  her 
in  tears. 

“ That  odious  woman  dunning  you  again! 
said  the  bride.  M Why  should  you  heed  her. 
Don’t  patronise  her  more ; 1 shall  not,  I assure 
her.  But  I need  money  at  present  quite  as  much 
as  you,  Gabrielle ; and  if  we  could  guarantee 
each  other,  1 think  how  we  could  raise  some. 

**  How,  Maria? — for  I am  sure  I cannot,  a* 
less  Mr  Cripps  would  be  good  enough  to  advance 
for  me  ; and  how  can  I expect  that.” 

* Indeed  you  need  not;  u»y  father  kaa  not 
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half  ehoagh  for  his  own  emergencies.  ? But 
Charles  Herbert" . 

«*  Good  heavens,  Maria  I"  cried  Violet,  start- 
ing ; f*  you  cannot  think  of  anything  so  horrid  ?" 

“ I do,  though;  and  where  ie  the  mighty 
harm  ? I would  guarantee  you." 

“ You,  Polly? — have  you  any  money  more 
than  myself?"  said  Violet,  with  rueful  simpli- 
city, where  another  might  have  laughed. 

**  I shall  be  a married  woman  in  a few  weeks, 
•a  Herbert  knows;  and  I fancy  a married  wo. 
man’s  debts  may  be  recovered,"  returned  Polly, 
smartly,  and  like  a woman  of  business,  and  her 
mother's  own  daughter,  or  her  mother’s  self  writ 
larg-e.  ». 

.Violet  made  no  reply.  The  plan  of  Polly 
had  brought  more  vividly  to  her  mind  the  moot 
distracting  idea  by  which  it  had  fur  some  days 
been  haunted,  that  of  Charles  Herbert  hearing 
of  her  disgraceful  embarrassments,  and  in  the 
very  worst  form. 

44  So  you  will  not  go  into  my  scheme  ? — for  your 
■own  relief,  Gabrielle,  remember." 

Violet  shook  her  head  mournfully.  “ Any- 
thing but  that." 

*'  Then  I have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  I 
meant  you  well;  and  this  is  your  gratitude, 
ma’am.” 

Miss  Cripps  reflected  that,  whatever  became 
of  Violet's  debts  and  her  own,  she,  as  a bride, 
mast  have  money  ; and  from  her  father  there  was 
none  forthcoming.  Of  the  sums  raised  by  bills, 
and  other  ways  and  means,  concerning  which  the 
Professor  received  illumination  from  some  of  his 
professional  friends,  his  son  and  his  son-in-law 
elect,  nearly  the  whole  had  been  swallowed  up ; 
and,  from  some  occult  cause,  the  civilest  trades- 
people of  January  had  become  the  rudest  of 
March.  Charles  Herbert  had  already  repeatedly 
complied  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Pro- 
fessor’s polite  notes  ; and  other  young  men,  fre- 
quenters of  his  parties  for  a time,  agreed  that 
they  were  too  pleasant  not  to  be  paid  for,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  by  small  forced  loans.  But,  on 
the  whole,  Mr  Cripps  found  this  was  a bad  plan  ; 
hie  fashionable  friends  were  beginning  to  absent 
themselves,  and,  suffer  who  might,  they  must 
therefore  be  spared.  To  enjoy  both  the  coun- 
tenance and  money  of  aristocracy,  was  too  much 
to  expect.  Thus  was  the  bride  of  Barker  left 
to  her  own  resources ; and,  bolting  her  chamber 
door,  to  keep  off  her  mother's  domiciliary  visit, 
Polly,  when  she  left  Violet,  hastily  arranged 
her  writing  materials,  soliloquizing  thus : — 

“ 'Tig  all  I ever  made  of  the  spoon,  if  I make  out 
this,  for  the  plague  he  has  given  me,  save  a few 
paltry  trinkets,  which  I will  return  with  the 
money  after  I marry  ;"  and  she  began  to  write : — 

u Regent’s  Park,  London, 

“ 26th  March,  18—, 

:W  Mv  Dear  Benjamin, — You  will,  1 am  con- 
fident, forgive  the  familiar  appellation  of  our 
happy  childhood,  when  to  each  other  we  were 
* Benjamin  and  Polly,'  the  inseparables  in  every 
dance  and  nutting  party. 

' **  Papa  and  I were  exceedingly  disappointed 

*o.  IXXVI_V0L.  Til. 


when  we  fonnd  that  you  had  left  town  without 
seeing  us  again,  especially  as  our  foreign  ser- 
vant, though  he  had  general  orders  ‘ Not  at 
home,’  was  particularly  desired  to  admit  you, 
whom  I flattered  myself  he  could  not  fail  to  re- 
cognise from  my  description.  I think  I could 
have  recognised  you  among  a thousand,  as  on 
that  day  when  the  carriage  drove  past  you  in  St 
James'  8treet;  and  I am  sure  you  fancied  me 
mad  in  bowing  to  you.  I fear  you  may  have 
gone  away  under  the  impression  that  we  de- 
clined seeing  you ; which  is  one  urgent  reason 
for  my  addressing  you.  The  recollection,  I as- 
sure you,  of  dear  W , makes  any  one  from 

that  beloved  quarter  precious  to  us,  much  less 
one  of  our  most  valued  friends.  I judge  of 
your  feelings  by  my  own  heart,  when  I say  so. 

" I am  confident  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
my  dear  father’s  astonishing  success  and  brilliant 
prospects.  He  has  much  more  of  the  first  musi- 
cal employment  in  the  metropolis  than  he  can 
overtake  ; and  he  teaches  none  but  the  daughters 
of  the  highest  nobility,  on  terms  that  would 
have  frightened  us,  in  the  days  of  our  simplicity, 

at  dear  W . By  the  newspapers,  you  will 

learn  that  the  Professor  is  bringing  out  an  opera, 
for  which  the  greatest  success  is  anticipated ; 
and  a successful  opera,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a for- 
tune in  itseir. 

“ In  the  meantime,  the  heavy  expense,  inci- 
dental to  gettingup  the  piece,  and  our  launch  in 
London,  have,  I fear,  though  I dare  not  seem  to 
guess  it,  pressed  hard  on  dear  papa’s  funds  ; 
and  a certain  delicacy  in  which,  1 can  fully  sym- 
pathize, prevents  him  from  applying  in  this 
emergency  to  even  the  most  intimate  of  those 
friends  who  would  be  delighted  to  assist  him. 
You  will,  in  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Ben- 
jamin, forgive,  I am  sure,  the  tender  feelings 
of  a fond  daughter,  distracted  between  her  na- 
tive delicacy  and  her  devoted  filial  affection  for 
such  a man  and  such  a father.  Nothing  short  of 
these  emotions  could  enable  me  to  make  the  pre- 
sent application ; nor  is  there  another  man  in 
existence  but  yourself,  the  friend  of  childhood 
and  youth — though  now  far  distant — to  whom  I 
could  bring  myself  to  state  the  necessity,  for 
which  I blush  even  on  paper.  From  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  would,  I 
am  convinced.,  materially  relieve  papa,  until  re- 
turns comes  in,  for  the  great  expense  attending 
the  approaching  event.  [Polly  thought  that  here 
she  had  avoided  telling  a lie.  How  silly  are 
those  cunning  sinners  who  fancy  it  so  very  easy 
to  cheat  the  devil.]  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  will 
most  gladly  be  my  guarantee,  if  between  old 
friends,  as  1 cannot  help  still  fancying  that  we 
are,  anything  of  the  sort  is  required.  As  I 
anxiously  wish  no  one  in  the  family  to  suspect 
the  bold  step  on  which  my  feelings  have  urged 
me,  I pray  that  you  will  write  me,  under  the 
cover  of  Mademoiselle. 

“ Adieu,  dear  Benjamin  ! If  you  have  my  vivid 
memory  for  old  times,  you  will  not  again  leave 
town  without  gladdening  the  Regents'  Park  with 

tidings  of  dear  W , and  with  the  most  wel- 
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come  sight  to  be  met  in  it,  the  face  of  an  old 
friend.  Never,  amidst  the  beauty  and  gaiety 
of  this  splendid  quarter,  can  1 forget  the  sweet 
summer-house  in  your  garden,  and  the  old  black 
cherry  tree. 

“Your  affectionate  and  faithful 
“ Humble  Servant, 

“ Maria  Cripps." 

Thou  false  and  treacherous  Polly  ! who  couldst 
thus  convert  the  best  affections  of  a simple  kind 
and  unsuspecting  heart  into  the  means  of  gull- 
ing and  plundering — “ seething  the  kid  in  its 
mother’s  milk  marrying  Barker  on  Benjamin’s 
gold.  That  “ sweet  summer-house  1” — It  was  the 
very  spot  where  the  bashful  Benjamin,  in  the 
effervescence  of  his  boyish  passion,  had  first  es- 
sayed his  uncouth  infant  arts  of  courtship  to  the 
endless  diversion  of  the  bold  romp  of  sixteen. 
It  was,  as  a very  statesman,  in  extremity  at 
human  nature’s  naughtiness,  was  once  compelled 
to  exclaim,  “ too  bad  and,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  if  Mr  Barker  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  whole  case,  there  might  have  been  some 
danger  of  the  affianced  wife  being  repudiated,  as 
slight  punishment  of  a thing  so  broad  ; done  for 
so  paltry  an  object.  There  wa6  a waste  of  charac- 
ter and  eloquent  deceit  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  trick  a whole  constituency,  employed  on 
one  booby,  to  gain  a poor  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  a ruinous,  small  ware,  female  trick,  which 
he  never  could  have  sanctioned.  He  knew  the 
world  too  well  for  that.  Jack  Cripps,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  enjoyed  it  as  “ a famous 
hoax,”  and  shared  the  spoils. 

Though  Air  Barker  camd  afterwards  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  consequences  of  this  mancey  vre, 
he  fortunately  never  learned  the  precise  contents 
of  his  brides  letter.  It  is  more  important  to  tell 
that,  in  due  return  of  post,  an  answer  came, 
under  cover  to  Violet,  who  amazedly  saw  Miss 
Cripps  snatch  what  appeared  a bank  order  with 
rapture,  and  fling  its  tender  envelope,  half-read, 
into  the  fire  ; vexed  to  find  that buxines*  was  to 
bring  her  correspondent  so  very  soon  to  town, 
and  assuaging  her  conscience  with  the  resolution 
of  returning  his  trumpery  coral  necklace,  and 
other  pledges  of  love,  with  her  wedding-cards  and 
a slice  of  the  btide-cake. 

While  A iolet  was  looking  on  in  wonder,  sen- 
sible of  a little  curiosity  about  what  she  wit- 
nessed, and  uneasy  at  the  involuntary  share 
which  she  had  borne  in  an  unacknowledged  cor- 
respondence, an  equally  exciting  scene,  in  which 
she  was  also  involved,  was  acting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring residence.  There  sat  Mrs  Herbert  with 
her  step-son  at  a very  late  breakfast ; the  young 
man,  between  whiles,  glenningfrom  the  morning 
papers  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  be  fancied 
likely  to  interest  or  amuse  her.  All  at  once,  on 
commencing  a new  paragraph,  his  voice  dropped, 
and  he  abruptly  stopped  short,  after  having  read, 
“ Laud  we  the  Gods  !” 

Mrs  Herbert,  quietly  observant  of  his  move- 
ments, and  able  to  read  much  more  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  in  his  ingenuous  countenance,  than 
Chnrles  at  all  times  cared  to  reveal  to  her,  per- 


ceived his  colour  heighten,  and  his  brow*  knit,  ai 
he  flung  down  the  paper  with  an  air  of  irritation 
and  impatience,  and  as  hastily  snatched  it  up 
again  for  another  perusal.  Mrs  Herbert, though 
with  the  most  well-bred  absence  of  manner, 
failed  not  to  observe  every  shade  of  change  in 
the  reader,  nor  yet  to  note  the  page  and  column 
of  the  newspaper  which  had  proved  this  stum- 
bling-block. “ Consummate  impertinence ! ' was 
the  muttered  expression,  ere  Charles  so  far  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind  as  to  ask  for  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,  while  he  placed  his  elbow  on 
the  obnoxious  journal,  as  he  cursorily  perused 
one  or  two  more.  When  he  rose  from  the  break- 
fast-table,  he  said,  lifting  the  self-same  print, 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference  which  half 
amused  his  mother,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with 
the  usual  coidial  frankness  of  his  manners — 

“ You  don’t  patronise  the  wicked  Cerbenu,  1 
believe.  1 daresay  you  are  quite  right.”  And  he 
put  the  newspaper  into  his  pocket,  as  be  went 
out,  saying,  “ l)o  not  expect  me  to  dinner — 1 
bad  forgot  an  engagement.  An  Oxonian  is  to 
dine  with  me — an  old  friend.” 

“ Then,  1 presume,  he  is  a presentable  person : 
pray,  rather  fetch  him  with  you  to  my  small, my 
cabinet  dinner ; only  the  Tarbets,  and  one  or  two 
more.  It  would  be  a pity  to  leave  a stranger 
alone,  when  you  join  us.” 

“ I — I am  afraid  I cannot  shake  him  off.’ 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  shake  him  off,  Charley 
you  don’t  understand  me.” — “ I read  you  better, 
thought  the  smiling  lady. — “ Language,  it  hae 
been  said  by  Talleyrand,  and  long  before  him, 
was  given  to  men  to  conceal  tLeir  thoughts; 
with  my  poor  Charles,  even  writing  will  hardly 
do  that.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  about  hi* 
present  thoughts  ; but  I must  see  farther.’ 
Charles  Herbert  had  not  been  three  minutes 
gone  when  his  mother  ordered  her  maid  to  de- 
sire the  youngest  footman,  Robert,  to  go  to  Re- 
gent Street  for  a book  which  she  wanted;  and, 
among  other  newspapers,  the  Cerberut  of  that 
day.  No  copy  of  the  print  was  to  be  had. 

“ Robert  is  so  stupid,  ma’am,"  remarked  the 
smart  soubrette,  who  read  her  lady  almost  a» 
fluently  as  her  lady  did  Herbert.  “ Perhaps  1 
could  get  the  poyem  for  you  ma’am ; the  paper 
with  it,  I mean,  if  you  please  ?” 

“ It  does  not  signify,  Jenkins,”  returned  the 
lady,  who  was  arranging  flowers  in  a vase; 
“ though,  if  you  are  going  out  on  other  busi- 
ness,”— 

“ 1 must,  ma’am,  have  soaps,  ma’am,  for  Mrs 
Herbert,  and  some  extra  and  particularly  nice 
thread,  to  take  up  that  rent  in  the  Chantilly 

veil,  ma’am  ; and” 

“ Yes,  that  must  be  bad,  Jenkins:  I am  only 

surprised  that  a person  so  extremely  attentive 

to  your  duties  as  yourself  should  have  neglected 
that ; and,  as  you  will  just  pass  the  newspaper 
place,  you  may  try.  And,  by  the  way,  w 
Mistress  Linton  to  come  to-day  about  that  mat- 
ter you  mentioned  ? — which  yet  1 am  persuaded 
cannot  be  correct.” 

“ Perfectly  correct,  ma’am.  I assure 
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ma’am  ; if  you  mean  about  the  new  people  in  Mr 
Bhuffleton's  house,  ma’am.  Mistress  Linton  her- 
self, with  her  own  eyes,  saw  the  indentical  gold 
or  moloo  pnngdool,  ma’am,  which  stood  in  Mr 
Shuffleton’s  back  drawing-room,  over  the  hotto- 
man  on  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace,  under  a 
glass  cover,  ma'am ; and  the  indentical  inlaid 
chess-table  and  shooberbe  set  of  chess  gentle- 
men, ma'am,  which  cost  five  hundred  or  else 
fifty  pounds  in  Paris,  ma'am,  in  that  same  pawn- 
broker's in  the  city,  as  I told  you,  ma’am,  which 
a young  gentleman,  who  squints,  in  a blue  Spa- 
nish cloak,  brought  there,  in  a close  hackney 
coach,  which  the  coachman  said  was  from  the 
West  End — our  End,  ma’am." 

“ Well,  you  may  have  done  now ; and  see 
that  1 am  informed  when  the  Scotchwoman 
comes,  and  secure  me  ten  minutes  to  talk  with 
her,  whatever  visiters  may  call." 

“ And  the  newspaper  for  Mrs  Herbert,  ma’am, 
if  you  please  ?’’  Mrs  Herbert  did  not  choose  to 
appear  too  anxious,  she  therefore  merely  nodded 
assent ; and  Jenkins,  knowing  her  cue,  tripped 
off.  The  two  hours  of  her  absence  seemed  ten 
to  her  anxious  mistress;  yet  Jenkins,  if  tardy, 
had  not  been  idle. 

The  incipient  passion  which,  in  right  of  her 
age — only  yet  some  twenty- eight — and  her 
position  iu  the  family,  she  had,  three  years  be- 
fore. begun  to  conceive  for  the  young  Oxonian, 
hud  smouldered  away  under  his  entire  indif- 
ference ; or  rather  that  provoking  insensibility 
or  abstraction,  worse  than  indifference,  which 
appeared  to  render  the  young  man,  on  his  pe- 
riodical visits  home,  quite  as  insensible  to  the 
small-featured  and  trimly  dressed  airy  soubrette, 
as  if  she  had  been  the  fat  coachman.  In  these 
circumstances,  her  transitory  flame  had  expired 
and  been  succeeded  by  an  affection  quite  as  natural 
—a  restless,  insatiable  curiosity  about  all  the 
affairs,  but,  especially,  the  love  affairs  of  the  only 
young  gentleman  connected  with  her  “ present 
family.”  The  servant  who  had  attended  Charles 
on  his  electioneering  expedition  had  been  ns  com- 
municative as  any  reasonable  waiting  gentle  woman 
could  desire  ; nor  did  the  domestics  of  the  nearly- 
adjoining  houses  by  any  means  preserve  that 
stiff  and  awful  distance  maintained  by  the  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  residences.  It  was  from  the 
accidental  hints  of  Jenkins,  who,most  innocently, 
referred  to  the  day  (merely  as  a date)  on  which 
“ Mr  Charles  had  sent  home  the  Miss  Cryppes 
in  the  carriage,”  or  “on  which  the  Miss  Cryppes 
had  gone  to  Madame’s,  to  order  things,  in  the 
carriage,"  that  Mrs  Herbert  learnt  a circum- 
stance offensive  to  her  pride.  This  had  been 
followed  by  other  occurrences,  even  more  painful 
and  alarming,  arising  from  her  son’s  intimate 
connexion  with  " those  people.’’  She  had  her- 
self seen  him  escorting  the  young  ladies ; and 
■he  was  aware  that,  with  a whole  set  of  thought- 
less young  men  and  roue  elderly  ones,  Charles 
was  a constant  frequenter  of  their  parties  ; nay, 
that  he  had  failed  in  engagements,  by  which  he 
ought  to  have  felt  honoured,  to  attend  those 
rile  parties.  It  had  cost  her  a great  effort,  at 


different  times,  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
seriously  upon  the  subject  of  her  equivocal 
neighbours ; and,  when  playful  avoidance  was 
no  longer  possible,  Bhe  had,  in  the  tone  of  en- 
treaty, commanded  that  he  would  not  speak  of 
them.  One  day,  with  tears  in  her  eye9,  she  had 
said,  when  Charles  urgently  begged  that  she 
would  hear  him 

u Charles,  my  dearest  son — God  is  my  witnesshow 
much  dearer  you  are  to  me  than  all  other  inter- 
ests and  objects  on  earth  put  together — I will  not 
listen  to  you  on  this  one  point.  Certain  things 
are  best  left  unexplained  even  between  the  near- 
est friends.  1 look  forward  for  you,  and  I cherish 
your  feelings  of  self-respect  too  tenderly  to  per- 
mit your  now  saying  one  word  of  which  you  shall 
ever,  in  any  circumstances,  live  to  be  ashamed. 
You  shall  not  have  to  remember,  much  less  to 
regret,  that  in  any  rash  moment  of  your  life  you 
huve  laid  your  heart  too  nakedly  open  before 
even  me,  your  most  indulgent  friend." 

Charles  kissed  the  hand  stretched  out  to  him  ; 
and  still  he  would  have  spoken  and  have  pleaded 
against  this  misconception,  and  protested  against 
the  shadow  of  shame  being  involved  in  what  he 
had  to  say  and  to  urge. 

“ She  is  not  a member  of  this  family,  mother. 
She  iB  an  orphan  girl,  of  good  parentane.” 

Mrs  Herbert  would  not  listen.  Violet  was  not 
Lady  Laura  Temple,  whoever  she  might  be,  and 
that  was  enough. 

Mrs  Herbert  rose  hastily,  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned, her  handkerchief  at  her  streaming  eyes, 
and  motioned  her  son  not  to  follow  her. 

By  Jenkins,  who  could  “draw  an  inference"  bet- 
ter than  many  students  of  logic,  and  as  well  as 
ever  a waiting-maid  in  May  Fair,  these  scenes,  if 
imperfectly  seen,  were  shrewedly  interpreted. 
After  her  return  from  the  hunt  of  what  she  was 
pleased  to  describe  as  “ the  poyem"  in  the  Cer- 
berus, and  an  intermediate  conference  with  Mike 
Twig,  with  whom  she  had  condescended  to  walk 
home,  she  was  in  fine  condition  to  furnish  her 
mistress  with  explanatory  notes,  had  the  slightest 
opening  been  offered  or  permitted.  But  Mrs 
Herbert  did  not  even  stop  her  reading  to  receive 
the  newspaper.  She  pointed  to  the  little  table 
beside  her,  as  if  she  desired  not  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  Jenkins  placed  it  there,  left  the  room,  and 
in  one  instant  returned,  apologizing  for  forget, 
ting  to  mention  before,  that  she  bad  met  Lady 
Laura  Temple's  “ young  lady,”  and  that  her 
ladyship  was  very  well  that  morning. 

There  was  an  exulting  sense  of  gratified  re- 
venge in  perceiving  that  Mrs  Herbert  was  already 
engaged  with  the  paragraph  of  which  Jenkins 
herself  was  fully  mistress. 

“ Let  her  pride  be  her  punishment,”  was  her 
spiteful  thought.  “ Great  ladies  will  place  no 
confidence  in  their  young  ladies.  Why  should  we 
care  for  them  ? let  her  take  it  indeed  1" 

The  malicious  wishes  of  Jenkins  did  not,  in 
this  instance,  take  effect.  Derision,  anil  a scorn- 
ful sense  of  the  ludicrous,  curled  the  benutiful 
lip  of  Mrs  Herbert,  as,  flinging  the  newspaper 
on  the  hearth-rug,  she  beckoned  the  abigail 
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to  withdraw,  and  resumed  reading.  But  why 
did  she  pick  it  up,  and  again  spell  it  over  ? It 
was  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

«*  * Consummate  impertinence/ you  well  might 
say,  Charles  and  her  features  brightened,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  “ No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  un- 
less you  were  more  mad — more  infatuated  than 
ever  young  man,  fancying  himself  in  love,  was 
before  you,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
here.  Your  pride  and  nice  sense  of  honour  are  my 
security  against  this  Mademoiselle,  although,  for 
a moment,  your  understanding  should  fail  you.” 

On  the  whole,  though  Mrs  Herbert  resolved 
to  give  a hint  to  Shuffleton’s  attorney  about  the 
system  of  swindling  which  his  odd  tenants  were 
commencing,  she  still  deemed  it  wise  to  be  silent 
to  Charles  himself.  Silent,  kind,  nay  most  indul- 
gent, but  resolute  to  prevent  irremediable  dis- 
grace and  misery  ; she  would  treat  him,  if 
matters  came  to  extremity,  as  one  might  a dear 
friend  under  delirium — restrain  him  for  his  owu 
safety.  Every  passing  day  shewed  her  more 
clearly  how  wrong-headed  Charles  was  capable 
of  being,  where  his  generous  feelings  were  in- 
terested— or  his  haughty  sense  of  independence, 
rendered  morbidly  acute  by  his  father's  ex- 
traordinary will,  aroused.  To  look  coldly  on 
any  animated  thing,  which,  from  its  very  weak- 
ness appealed  to  his  protection,  was,  above  all,  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Charles ; and,  in  such  cases, 
his  heart  or  his  impulses,  as  his  mother  rea- 
soned, seldom  tarried  to  take  counsel  of  his 
judgment.  One  of  the  most  violent  quarrels  in 
which  Mrs  Herbert  had  ever  been  called  to  me- 
diate between  the  father  and  6on,  had  no  greater 
cause  than  a mangy  puppy  which  Charles,  when  a 
little  boy,  had  found  dying  in  the  fields,  drip- 
ping and  shivering,  and  with  a stone  about 
its  neck,  as  if  it  had  just  escaped  one  mode  of 
death  to  meet  another  more  lingering  and  piti- 
ful. The  whole  family  had  been  annoyed  with  his 
favourite,  though  he  had  nursed  it  in  the  stable, 
and  in  his  own  room  ; and  the  housekeeper,  who 
hated  it, complained  of  the  poor  brute,”  Charles 
said,  “ which  had  not  a fault  or  a vice,  save  that 
it  was  ugly  and  mangy,  which  it  could  not  help, 
and  he  would  ruh  it  well,  and  cure  it."  Mungo’s 
accuser  retorted  that  it  was  filthy  and  trouble- 
some, and  would  certainly  go  mad,  and  bite 
him. 

Mrs  Herbert  smiled  in  reflecting  upon  the 
young  hoy's  generous  sturdiness  of  disposition, 
fur  which  she  loved  him  all  the  better  at  the 
time,  and  his  open  defiance  of  his  father  s anger, 
when  he  proclaimed — “ Jf  you  put  away  Mungo, 
I'll  go  with  him — 1 will — 1 don't  care  for  being 
bit.”  Nor  could  she  forget  how  her  own  affec- 
tionate and  dexterous  management  of  the  buy 
had  reconciled  every  difficulty.  Mungo  was  pen- 
sioned off  with  an  old  soldier,  who  undertook  for 
his  complete  cure,  and  Charles  visited  him  every 
day,  until  the  dog  got  well.  When  Mungo  no 
longer  needed  his  affection,  he  became  gradually 
indifferent  to  the  brute,  and  Mungo  was  pro- 
moted into  the  confidential  post  of  a carrier's 
dog,  after  which  Charles  totally  forgot  him. 


“ I must  forbear,  not  alone  the  girl,  hut  tha 
whole  Cripps  tribe,"  thought  Mrs  Herbert,  “ or 
we  should  have  mangy  Mungo  over  again  ; and 
Charles  not  * caring  to  be  hit’  by  * the  lovely 
Scotch  orphan* — that  is  her  style,  I believe. 
What  fools  young  men — ay,  the  ablest  of  them 
— can  be  made ! Men  in  love  are  really  greater 
fools  than  women  ; only  their  madness  seldom 
lasts  so  long." 

“ Mistress  Marion  Linton  below,  ma’am,  to 
wait  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  ma’am,"  was  the  fresh 
announcement  of  Jenkins  to  her  lady. 

In  respect  of  her  age,  and  probably  of  her 
confidential  functions  as  a woman  of  business. 
Mistress  Linton  was  usually  honoured  with  the 
tabouret  in  Mrs  Herbert’s  dressing-room,  though 
that  lady  was  not  at  all  remarkable  for  the  ease 
of  her  intercourse  with  “ the  lower  orders.” 

" A cup  of  chocolate  for  Mistress  Linton,  Jen- 
kins— and  you  need  not  return  : let  llobert  fetch 
it.  I am  daily  more  pleased  with  your  young 
countryman,  Mistress  Linton — he  does  credit  to 
your  recommendation." 

u I’m  proud  and  happy  at  that,  mem,” — re- 
turned the  Scotswoman,  “ aye  weel-pleased  to 
hear  ony  gude  o'  my  country  folks,  though  no  a 
d rap’s  blood  to  roysel ; the  mair  be  here  that  it’s 
about  ane  o’  them — puir  young  freendless  thing, 
1 have  ta'en  the  liberty  to  come  this  same  day  to 
trouble  ye." 

“ 1 said  you  need  not  wait,  Jenkins,"  Qexit  Jen- 
kins, pursing  in  her  thin  lips.]  “ Any  of  the 
people  in  Mr  ShufHeton’s  pretty  house  is  it? 
Nice  people  are  they,  who  take  good  care  of  his 
furniture  ? I am  sure  you  will  wish  that." 

The  house-letter  shook  her  head. 

“ I hope  it  may  be  sae  ; but  I misdoot,  from 
all  I can  gather,  it’s  no  that  like,  my  teddy." 

“ Then  you  don’t  like  them,  1 fear?" 

n I have,  with  your  pardon,  no  right  either  to 
like  or  dislike  them,  whatever  I may  do  and 
she  added,  drily,  “ and  they  are  great  friends  o’ 
Maister  Charles,  which  must  be  ae  gude  sign  o’ 
them." 

“ Of  my  son  ? — very  slight  acquaintances  only, 
that  I am  aware  ; you  know  enough  of  gay  Lon- 
don society  not  to  consider  young  gentlemen 
friends  in  all  the  houses  where  they  goto  parties,” 
replied  Mrs  Herbert ; and  the  shrewd  Scots- 
woman at  once  found  ground. 

“ ’Tis  a professional  family  I believe,"  conti- 
nued the  lady  : “ rather  an  odd  quarter  fur  them  ; 
as  the  families  resident  hereabout  are  not  likely 
to  suit  them  at  all." 

“ You  mean,  mem,  not  to  tak’  up  wi’  them  ; 
not  to  countenance  them — the  leddies,  ye  mean  ? 
for  the  gentlemen  are  jocose  enough  wi’  the  Pro- 
fessor’s folk,  as  they  ca’  him ; though  in  our 
country,  at  least  in  my  day — for  there’s  a new 
world  there  too  noo — a professor  wha  kent  never 
a word  o’  the  Latin  tongue,  let  a be  Greek,  and 
Philosophy,  and  Mathew  Matticks,  wad  been 
thought  but  a droll  professor;  and,  indeed,  Icannt 
but  fear  that  this  same  ane,  even  wi’  the  customs 
of  England,  is  muckle  belter  than  a downright 
swingler,  mem ; who  has  entrapped  into  his  cus- 
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tody  and  keeping;  an  innocent  youngleddy  o’  good 
birth  and  family  ; an  orphan,  my  leddy,  fatherless 
and  motherless,  and  sae  having  a claim  on  a' 
good  folks’  regard  and  kindness ; trepanned  her 
to  make  a singing  play-actor  o’  her,  as  other  vil- 
lains have  stolen  Scotch  bairns  to  make  them 
gipsies  or  chimbly  sweepers  : — forbye,  he  is  har- 
rying and  spulzieing  Mr  Shuflleton's  house  as  sure 
as  ever  the  Scots  did  the  English,  lang  syne.” 

“This  is  intelligence  for  Mr  Shuflleton's  at- 
torney only,  not  for  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert, 
now  rising,  pre-determined  not  to  hear  one  word 
of  Mrs  Marion's  orphan  countrywoman.  “ I am 
just  going  out ; but  I shall  send  a note  to  the 
attorney  if  you  wish  it.  I am  sorry  I have  no 
leisure  to-day — Good  bye." 

,r  Your  most  obedient,  madam,”  said  Mistress 
Marion,  stiffly,  on  being  thus  summarily  dis- 
missed ; “ and  I hope  I have  not  given  you 
owre  much  trouble.  . . . I'll  see  to  business 
mysel ; many  thanks."  And  she  retired  discom- 
fited, but  not  cast  down. 

On  that  same  evening,  there  was  to  be  a parti- 
cularly brilliant  musical  party,  a sort  of  rehears- 
al, at  the  residence  in  Regent’s  Park,  from 
which  Professor  Cryppes  had  been  duly  warned ; 
and,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  rustics,  between  that 
brilliant  party  and  the  visit  to  the  city  pawn- 
broker, of  the  young  gentleman,  who  “ squinted 
in  a blue  Spanish  cloak,"  there  was  close  and 
essential  connexion.  Jack,  who  had  put  the 
frightened  governor  up  to  the  thing,  received  no 
more  brokerage  on  the  transaction  than  five 
pounds  in  loan,  out  of  the  twenty- five  which  had 
been  raised  on  Shuffleton’s  “ pangdool  and  chess 
gentlemen,"  and  given  to  Mrs  Cripps  to  carry 
into  effect  the  elegant  but  not  expensive  enter- 
tainment. In  some  quarters,  the  family  credit 
was  still  good.  The  green-grocer  had  taken 
alarm  long  before  the  more  aristocratic  wine 
merchant ; living  apart  from  “ the  whisper  of 
a faction"  of  mop-sticks  and  shoulder-knots, 
who  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  pretenders 
into  their  patrician  quarter,  more  loudly,  if  not 
so  deeply,  as  their  masters  and  mistresses.  So 
one  twenty  pounds  might  do  very  well  fur  the 
night,  fortrifling  articles;  and,  besides,  pre- 
sents of  fruits,  flowers,  and  game  were  now  often 
appearing,  sent  from  the  estates  of  considerate 
young  estated  visiters,  in  Covent  Garden  market 
and  the  poulterers’  shops.  The  Professor,  by 
the  way,  never  knew  whereabouts  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Rivers  lay ; nor  learned,  ssve  by  report, 
of  the  famous  preserves  of  Sir  George  Lees, 
though  he  noted  both  gentlemen  as  among  the 
most  voracious,  or,  as  it  pleased  them,  dainty 
consumers  of  bis  cates. 

Let  us  at  once,  however,  quit,  or  soar  above, 
such  sublunary  and  vulgar  purse  and  trencher 
matters.  On  this  night,  a foreign  lady,  with  the 
title  of  Princess,  wns  to  be  present  at  the  re- 
hearsals, of  which  Jack  had  obtained  the  second- 
sight  ; and  Count  Rodolpho  Zanderschloss  had 
prevailed  with  the  Professor  to’receive  two  of  his 
particular  friends,  young  American  attaches,  from 
whom  he  expected  letters  of  introduction  to  the 


United  States.  Mademoiselle  was  positively  to 
appear  on  this  night,  and  to  Ring;  and  Herbert, 
passionately  longing  to  see  Violet  after  a whole 
week  of  absence,  broke  his  engagement  with  his 
mother  and  his  own  resolution,  and  took,  as  if 
by  instinct,  the  accustomed  route.  And  several 
circumstances  had  arisen  to  justify,  as  he  ima- 
gined, that  change  of  resolution,  since  he  had 
perused  tho  egregious  puff  to  which  he  was  cer- 
tain she  could  be  no  party.  Already  his  hopes  of 
conciliating  his  mother  were  low,  and  now  Violet 
was  about  to  be  unconsciously  betrayed  into  plac- 
ing an  impassable  gulf  between  them  for  ever.  By 
a little  delicate  management,  or,  perhaps,  tacit 
connivance,  he  had  come  to  learn  the  nights  on 
which  Violet  would  appear  ; and  on  these  he 
went  early,  and  sometimes  wa9  so  happy  as  to 
find  her  for  two  minutes  alone.  These  were  what 
the  Professor  called  his  Family  Nights,  when  he 
did  not  receive  persons  of  the  very  first  distinc- 
tion. 

On  the  great  night,  which  had  taxed  to  the 
utmost  all  the  resources  of  Monsieur  Eustache, 
and  almost  driven  Mrs  Cripps  mad,  Herbert, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  finding  Violet  alone,  and 
anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  her, 
went  very  early,  and  was  fortunate ; for  after 
he  had  waited  about  half-an-hour  6he  entered, 
and  started,  and  blushed,  and  looked  brightly 
glad  for  an  instant,  and  suddenly  as  grave;  pro- 
testing business,  which  was  to  direct  some  plants 
to  be  removed  to  the  staircase  from  that  conserv- 
atory off  the  saloon  which  Jack  Cripps  had 
pointed  out  as  so  famous  a place  for  a little  sly 
flirtation. 

“ Mike  Twig,  who  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  is  to  carry  these  bow-pots  for  me  ; 1 can’t 
think  what  has  become  of  him,"  said  Violet. 

“ Accept  of  me  in  his  stead.  I fear,  by  the 
figure  Mike  cut  when  he  admitted  me,  he  has 
not  yet  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  dress. 
I know  I am  very  early ; but  I have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  miss  you  the  last  two  times  I 
have  been  here,  and  I come  charged  to-night  with 
a special  message  from  your  friend  Mrs  Linton. 
After  visiting  my  mother,  she  visited  me  to-day, 
at  my  chambers." 

" This  way,"  said  Violet,  lending  the  way 
into  the  conservatory,  half  afraid  of  the  purport 
of  the  message. 

“ Mrs  Marion  has  trotted  over  the  half 
of  London,  and  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
young  man.  Here  is  your  letter.  Am  I mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  once  before  I gave  you 
back  a letter  with  this  address?  Am  I imperti- 
nent in  venturing  to  inquire  who  the  man  so 
honoured  may  he  ? You  are  very  young,  Violet 
— young  in  heart  and  in  experience  of  life ; 
your  old  tough  friend — forgive  me  for  hinting  it 
— seems  disturbed  about  this  correspondence,  and 
if  1 may  dare  to  say  so — about  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  young  man  who  has  so  strongly  in- 
terested your  feelings.' 

“ I have  never  even  seen  him,”  said  Violet, 
emphatically,  but  blushing  deeply  at  the  same 
time,  and  lowering  her  eyes  under  Herbert's 
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fixed  gaze.  “ Alas ! I cannot  find  any  trace  of 
that  most  unhappy  person.  If  you,  Mr  Herbert 
—I  have  thought  of  it  often,  but  durst  not  ask 
you — if  you,  who  are  always  so  good-natured, 
would  make  inquiry  ?” 

“ I,  Violet ! — but  if  you  wish  it?’* 
u That  I do,  most  earnestly.  One  morning  I 
did  get  up  very  early  to  try  to  find  him  out  my- 
self; in  that  St  Martin's  Lane,  where  I overheard 
Quintin  telling  his  sister  the  poor  fellow  har- 
boured ; but  it  was  so — oh  ! so  horrible — so  dis- 
agreeable— so Yet  it  is  not  pride,  I am 

sure — 1 am  not  an  aristocrat — I should  be  humble 
enough.” 

“ You , Violet  ? You  absolutely  frighten  me. 
You  search  for  this  man,  by  yourself,  in  such 
haunts  ?” 

“ Yes,  I did  ; and  I might  have  found  him  too, 
had  I nut  been  such  a coward,  and  so  afraid  of 
detection.” 

Charles  Herbert  was  almost  bewildered. 

” And  you  really  wish  me  to  try  ?" 
u To  find  out  poor  Susan’s  lover  ? Certainly 
I do ; and  would  bless  you.  They  have  been 
attached  since  childhood — so  long,  so  tenderly  ; 
and  she  sees  no  errors  in  him  as  others  do.  She 
is  so  wretched,  and  her  mother  so  severe  and 
harsh — but  I must  not  betray  if  1 cannot  console 
poor  Susan.” 

Her  mother!”  repeated  Herbert  with  strong 
emotion.  “ All  mothers  are  alike,  1 believe  ; all 

cold,  proud,  ambitious And  you,  dearest 

girl,  you  can  thus  pity  one  who  loves  unhappily 
— one  who  is  but  the  more  wretched  for  cherish- 
ing the  deepest,  strongest,  most  passionate  love? 
Then,  Violet,  pity  me,"  and  be  wrung  the  trem- 
bling little  hand  which  he  had  seized. 

The  words  thrilling  in  her  ringing  ears,  sent  a 
sudden  chill  to  her  heart,  a choking  feeling  of 
indescribable  anguish ; as  if  6he  was  about  to  die, 
and  could  not  die.  Herbert  then  loved — desper- 
ately, hopelessly  loved  — - perhaps  that  proud 
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and  beautiful  Lady  Laura ; and  now  Violet  first 
felt  without  any  disguise  the  humiliating  truth 
that  she  had  hoped  for,  sought  to  gain — though 
in  all  maiden  modesty — passionately  yearned  for 
the  affection  of  one  who  was  all  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  was  nothing  ! 

Her  emotion  could  not  be  wholly  concealed  ai 
her  dry  lips  imperfectly  uttered — 

“ Pity  you,  Mr  Herbert  ? Oh,  surely!”  and 
she  laughed  low  and  hoarsely.  “But!  believe 
1 am  wanted  ; I am  engaged  to  dance,”  and  she 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

" Stay,  Violet,  you  do  not,  you  cannot  affect 
to  misunderstand  me  ? Whom  do  I love  save 
yourself — you,  dearest ! loveliest!  But,  you  sre 
ill — very  ill.” 

There  was  another  powerful  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing; a sudden  flood  of  exulting,  extatic  bliss; 
an  eternity  of  joy  compressed  into  an  instant 
of  time  ; and  then  a languid  suspension  of  the 
pulses  of  life  ; and,  as  consciousness  returned, 
a 6oft  kiss  lingering  on  her  lips ; — but  that, 
after  all,  might  have  been  a dream.  It  was 
certain  that  she  was  leaning  in  an  easy  chair, 
to  which  Herbert  had  carried  her,  and  that  she 
saw  Mike  Twig  rush  in,  buttoning  his  knuckle- 
deep  wrist-bands,  and  heard  Herbert  whisper— 
*'  Call  the  housemaid  quietly.  The  lady  is  better ; 
the  heavy  odour  of  these  plants  made  her  ill  a 
minute  since  ; but  she  is  coming  round,"  and  si 
Mike  fled  to  communicate  the  event  to  the  houae- 
hold,  Herbert  seized  the  instant  to  pray  that 
Violet  would  see  him  soon — to-morrow,  if  possible 
—but,  if  not,  the  first  day  possible,  at  Mistress 
Linton's  ; and  she  had  sighed  consent,  ere  the 
hurly-burly  began,  and  she  was  carried  up  to  her 
chamber  by  the  agitated  Professor  and  the  maid- 
servant. 

**  It  is  tight  lacing,”  said  Miss  Cripp*,  “ I 
have  often  warned  Gabrielle  of  that ; she  pinchei 
her  waist  so,  Mr  Herbert.” 


BURSCHEN  MELODIES— No.  II  * 


Seyd  umtchhmgen  Milltonen  / 
Die  ten  Kust  der  gauxen  Welt! 
Diiiben  iiberm  Slernenxelt 
Must  ein  lieber  VaUr  wohnen. 


The  Burschen  Bacchanals  are,  in  a sort,  very 
religious ; and  this  is  a phenomenon  that  our 
Scottish  understanding  does  not  at  first  sight 
readily  comprehend.  What  religion  can  there 
he  in  a drinking  song?  is  a question  which  a 
“ Presbyterian  sour”  ( absit  invidiu! ) will  very 
naturally  ask ; but  a very  foolish  question  ma- 
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nifeatly,  so  soon  as  it  is  considered  that  the 
practice  of  piety  does  not  consist  mainly  in  the 
painful  exactitude  of  sabbatical  observance*, 
(in  which  point  we  Scotch  are  certainly  not  free 
from  a certain  judaizing  ‘sity.odgtoxsia,)  and  that 
the  living  theology  of  the  human  heart  is  com- 
pletely inventoried  as  little  in  Calvin’s  Cate* 


• We  were  asked  the  oilier  day,  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  wmd  Bunch  ? To  which  question  we  replied,  a 
is  often  done,  by  saying  that,  in  German,  the  word  Bursch  signifies,  “ a young  man,  a young  fellow  and  that  tb» 
German  student,  being  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  is  ««r'  ifrzn  the  Bunch.  We  find,  however,  that  this  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  Bunch  properly  and  originally  signified  student,  or,  at  least,  stipendiary  student, 
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chism,  ns  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  ancient  heathens  ( fa*  eat  et  ab  hosle  cloceri ) 
poured  libations  to  Jove,  and  mingled  piety  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  Schiller  also,  the  purest 
of  Christian  poets,  was  not  afraid  to  sing — • 

This  glass  to  the  Spirit  of  love, 

In  the  starry  tent  above  ! 

And  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  a man  who 
is  not  religious  in  his  cups,  is  either  a dark 
dismal  fanatic,  a narrow-chested  ascetic,  or  a 
formalist  and  vain  professor.  “ In  vino  veritas.” 
When  the  whole  man  comes  out  in  undisguised 
triumph,  why  should  piety  remain  sneaking  be- 
hind, as  if  ashamed  to  shew  her  face  amid  the 
social  virtues  ? And  yet  it  is  a fact  that  the  piety 
of  Scotland  does  not  seem  naturally  to  mingle 
with  the  festal  adornments  of  life,  but  rather 
shrinks  back  from  the  contact  of  a lusty  and 
luxuriant  merriment,  as  from  a thing  unholy  ; 
and  our  Church  music  accordingly  is  as  much 
characterised  by  a long-drawn  funereal  lugu- 
briosity,  as  our  table  songs  are  unsanctified  by 
the  fellowship  of  a solemnizing  and  yet  jovial 
piety.  In  Germany  it  is  otherwise.  Their  pro- 
fane music  is  more  solemn  and  devotional  than 
our’s ; but  their  religious  music  is  ulso  more 
light  and  cheerful, — when  occasion  calls,  more 
joyous,  triumphant,  and  even  jocund,  if  need 
be.  For  why  should  not  piety  be  jocund  ? Did 
not  David  dance  before  the  Lord,  and  make  a 
joyful  noise  with  cymbals,  and  kettle  drums,  and 
manifold  instruments  ? and  shall  we  only  have 
strength  to  crawl  and  creep,  and  prostrate  our- 
selves before  Divinity,  as  if  the  Father  of  all 
good  things  were  astern  task-master,  the  sceptre 
of  his  love  a rod  of  iron,  and  his  smiling  heaven  a 
dome  of  lead?  Truly  we  are  too  dull  and 
sombre  in  our  Scottisli  devotions ; we  are  heavy 
and  drawling  in  our  Church  motions ; we  have 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  ; their  reli- 
gion was  toe  sensuous,  our’s  is  too  spiritual ; we 
have  cut  off  the  limbs  and  flourishes  of  piety;  and 


the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  we  preach,  is  slow  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Graces.  O that 
Aeschylus,  and  Pindar,  and  King  David,  might 
rise  from  the  grave,  and  read  us  a lecture  on 
sacred  music ! The  most  rhythmical  Theban 
would  doubtless  teach  us  to  relieve  more  fre- 
quently the  heavy  drawl  of  the  continued  spon- 
dee, with  the  easy  undulations  of  the  queenly 
dactyle,  and  the  airy  trip  of  the  tribrach.  But 
church  reforms  are  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
things,  lagging  even  behind  the  proverbial  tardi- 
ness of  the  law.  “ Were  it  not  for  dunces  we 
should  all  he  doctors  so  we  must  even  be  con- 
tent, for  some  centuries  more,  to  do  without  the 
organ,  and  with  the  Dundee  psalm:  remember, 
ing,  also,  in  charity,  that  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  nations,  even  more  than  of  individuals,  are 
branches  rooted  into  one  stump ; and  that,  though 
the  moral,  like  the  physical  atmosphere  of  our 
country,  be,  in  some  views,  dull  and  misty,  yet 
we  are  free,  by  God's  blessing,  from  volcanos, 
and  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  and  yellow 
fevers,  (moral  and  physical,)  et  hoc  genus  omne. 
Our  flies  are  troublesome  ; but  they  are  not  mos- 
quitos. 

A German  Bursch  and  a Scottish  Student  of 
Divinity,  certainly,  are  not  likely  to  agree  on 
many  matters ; on  music,  especially,  there  would 
be  much  quarrel  ; for  the  Bursch  would  insist  on 
6inging,  Sunday  and  Saturday,  in  the  parlour,  and 
on  the  street,  with  a loud,  mellow,  and  luxuriant 
stream  of  notes ; all  which  the  Scottish  Student 
of  Divinity  wouldconsider,  not  only  very  improper 
and  extremely  unbecoming,  hut  also  sinful.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sabbatical  prac- 
tice of  the  Bursch  is  moulded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  (see  the  chapter 
de  ecclesiasticd  potestate  ; ) and  we  err  very  far 
indeed,  if,  because  of  a difference  in  this  parti- 
cular matter,  we  condemn  the  Bursch,  generally, 
as  a profane  person.  His  week-day  songs 
might,  many  of  them,  for  solemnity  and  dig. 
nity,  well  pass  for  psalms  ; and  it  may  be  said, 
generally,  that,  as  the  German  people  are  the 


and  was  thence  transferred  to  young  fellows  in  general.  The  following  notices  will  be  interesting  to  the  curious  in 
things  German  : — 

Etymology  of  the  name,  bursch. — Cur  vero,  nunc  implies  Lector,  Studioei  in  vniuentis  Germanine  Academiis  vo- 
cantur  die  Bursche  ? Bursa  scilicet  olim  vocabatur  d '1101$,  in  qua  ceiiti*  inerat  Studmsoiuui  numerus  certo  sub- 
iectu*  P'oressori,  quern  apprllahant  Iirclorcm  Bursae.  Cognosces  id  licet  ex  Epislntis  ohscurornm  vir.irum  pp.  17,  39 
72,  114,  149,  192,  atque  alibi.  Factum  deineeps,  rt  sod  ale*  tails  Bursae  vocitamitur  'tie  Bursche.  Donut  hoc  iam 
Moischmaimus  in  E ford'yi  litcratu,  T.  i.  p.  U40.  Ac  llaringius  in  Xauie  literarii*  Kohliuni*  anni  1737-  p-  193. 
Accuratius  vero  me  renpondere  docet  Lutherus  in  Ci'Voquiis  suis  mentuUbus  £ 233,  b.  edit,  anni  1569.  Referens  enitn, 
das.i  die  Bursche  von  Stwlenten  <lem  Cap  Hun  zu  Wittenberg  vors  hangs  yclommcn  sty.  and  seiner  grspotb  I,  und  ye- 
prediyrt  Kahe,  trie  er,  (a  very  Bursch  ko*  proceeding  !)  manifestum  tacit,  pruis  moris  fuisse,  totaui  Studiosoiuin 
socieiateiii  vocarb  singulari  nuniern  die  Bu'iche,  ( Bursam  ) delude  postea  accidisse,  vt  Studios!  plurali  nnmero  di- 
cereutur  die  Bvrtehe,  & vnnsquhque  Studiosus  der  Bunch." — Conringii  Antiquitat  Academ.  Gottingen,  1739. 

This  account  is  continued  in  every  point  by  Adeluug,  in  hit  large  Dictionary.  • 

We  learn,  from  the  elosmries  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  word  Bursa  w'as  often  used  for  clubs  or  congrega. 
tinns  of  people  on  common  cost.  (See  Borg*.  N.B.,  Borse  is  the  German  for  the  Exchange,  as  the  Borsenhetlle 
In  Hamburg.)  In  Da-ipodiu*  and  P.ctorius,  accordingly,  the  word  Burse  is  used  of  any  society;  and  the  privates  in 
the  army  used  to  bp  called  Bursgcsellen,  because  they  were  paid  out  of  a common  purse.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
the  Univeisi'y  of  Paris  w.n  erected,  the  stipendiary  students,  supportedout  of  the  king's  Bursa,  received  the  name 
of  Bursarii  ; and,  a*  all  the  universities  hi  Emope  Were  formed  011  the  Parisian  model,  the  student*  came  to  be  called 
JBurtchen.  Neither  the  privates  in  the  armv,  nor  the  siudenis  at  the  universities,  were  particularly  remarkable  for 
sobriety  of  manners;  hence  the  veib  Burschiren,  now  obsolete,  but  found  in  Hans  Sachs — 

“ Wir  billon  tniizcn,  und  Bur>chiren.r* 

And  Pnsch  remarks,  that  a certain  Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  for  his  marvellous  capacity  of  drinking,  was  nicknamed 
*•  JBuisman.” 
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most  religious  in  Europe,  so  their  music,  like 
their  literature,  is  the  most  completely  tinged 
and  interfused  with  the  reverential  atmosphere 
of  devotion.  Some  people,  indeed,  will  have  it 
that  the  Germans  have  no  religion  at  all ; only 
religiosity,  as  we  have  heard  it  phrased  ; but  they 
who  speak  thus,  are,  for  the  most  part,  clerical 
men,  with  sympathies  only  for  their  own  paltry 
■ect,  or,  it  may  be,  only  for  the  outside  pillars  of 
that  church,  out  of  whose  gold  they  are  paid  for 
preaching  a gospel  of  damnation  to  the  non. 
established.  But  the  Germans  are,  beyond  all 
question  ,very  religious.  Only  mark  the  differ- 
ence: The  religion  of  many  ‘'respectable”  {vide 
Carlyle)  people  in  this  country  is  a mere  church- 
fixture  ; out  of  the  earth  it  will  not  go,  and,  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  cannot  stand : <s 
whereas,  the  German  flaps  his  wings,  and  hovers 
to  and  fro  in  his  poetico-philosophical  balloon, 
and  sways  playfully,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  that 
perfect  love  which  cnsteth  out  fear,  bounds  and 
gambols  joyfully  before  the  Lord.  Moreover, 
the  German's  creed  does  not  consist  in  a certain 
number  of  definite  articles,  on  which  you  can  lay 
your  fingers  and  count  every  inch  ; but  the  soul 
of  man,  he  says,  is  magnetized  heavenward  : God 
is  the  polar  star  to  which  our  whole  nature 
points;  nnd  Christian  faith  is  not  of  the  head 
mainly,  but  of  the  heart.  So,  at  least, 
wo  have  heard  a long-locked  cerulean-eyed 
Bursch,  with  an  almost  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
discourse  ; and,  having  heard  this,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  in  the  music-roll  of  the  Commem 
table,  a rolloping  “ Vivallerallerallera  ! or 
a mad  whisk  of  Burschikosity,  like  that — 

C.i  done  ! Ca  done  ( 

Thu*  d.iy  for  day  live  we, 

A company  of  topers  most  beautiful  to  see  ! 

succeeded  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  “ Ali.es 
Schwkioe,”  the  half-cheerful,  half-sad  resigna- 
tion of  “ Vom  non kn  Olymp,"  nnd  the  more 
graceful  and  angelic  religion  of  “Schiller’s  Ode  to 
Joy.” 

Music  is  the  most  religious  of  the  Arts,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  spiritual.  It  has  no  hounded 
tangible  body  like  painting  ; it  dramatizes  only 
by  modifying  the  flow  of  emotion  within  the  soul ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  attempt  the  intelligible 
definition  of  any  outward  object,  it  is  on  that 
account  the  more  fit  to  deal  with  those  highest 
and  noblest  emotions  of  the  inward  man,  which 
exist  more  in  aspiration  than  in  attainment,  more 
in  faith  than  in  knowledge.  Song  tames  the  sav- 
age by  its  own  virtue,  without  formal  preaching 
or  discoursing  on  the  benefits  of  civilization  ; 
and  there  are  certain  melodies  which,  though 
forming  no  part  of  a devotional  service,  have  an 
innate  power  to  wake  reverence  in  the  soul,  and 
create  religion  (so  to  speak)  without  help  from 
the  catechism.  In  not  a few  of  the  Burschen 
Melodies,  though  the  words  are  merely  patriotic 
or  Bacchanalian,  a hidden  power  of  piety  mani- 
festly sways ; and  the  devoutly  disposed  singer 
can,  with  difficulty,  refrain  from  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  workings  of  religious  reverence  in 
appropriate  words.  Some  such  experience  may 


have  given  birth  to  the  pious  adaptation  of  one 
of  our  Burschen  Songs,  to  the  purposes  of  an 
English  Benedicite,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  next  page.  The  anonymous  contri- 
butor, from  whom  we  received  these  verses,  has 
our  best  thanks  for  his  good  intentions;  and  we 
can  assure  him,  that  “ Alles  Schweiqe”  is  oply 
one  among  many  Burschen  Melodies  that  may 
be  considered  as  more  honouring  than  honoured 
in  being  received  into  the  denizenhip  of  public 
and  social  devotion. 

This  air  (No.  IV.)  is  the  famous  patriotic 
hymn  ( Lnndesvnter , or  Burschen  Consecration 
Song  Weihefied ) that  stands  first  in  all  legiti- 
mate collections  of  Student’s  music,  as  it  is  su- 
preme in  the  reverence  and  religious  bomagsof 
every  genuine  Bursch.  The  name  Landetvntdr, 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  is  from  the  l*t 
verse,  which  in  the  original  runs : — 
Landesvater, 

Schulz  aud  Rather,  % jl 

Unser  ■ ■ lebe  hoch  ! 

Ewig  aoll  mein  Konig  leben, 

Und  mein  Madchen  aoch  daneben, 

Er  fur  alle,  Sie  fur  mich  ! 

In  our  translation,  this  verse  does  not  appear ; 
and  for  good  reasons.  The  Landeevuter  is  al- 
ways sung  dramatically,  in  full  solemn  conves- 
tion  of  the  Burschen,  and  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  an  allusion  to  which,  in  the 
English  version,  without  the  possibility  of 
realizing  the  living  drama,  would  only  serve  to 
excite  (from  imperfect  sympathy)  an  emotion  ®f 
the  ludicrous.  In  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  the  Burschen,  one  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  President,  take  the 
wine  cup  (or  beer  mug)  in  one  hand,  and  a sword 
in  the  other,  and,  after  piercing  each  his  bonnet 
with  the  sword,  drink  solemnly  “ An/  dee  Voter- 
laridee  wohl  /**  to  the  weal  of  Fatherland.  The 
sword  makes  the  round  of  the  table,  till,  laden 
with  caps,  it  returns  back  to  the  President 
The  two  last  verses  of  our  translation,  are  sung 
by  each  Bursch  successively,  as  he  hands  the 
sword  to  his  neighbour.  In  these  verses,  the 
original  contains  an  allusion  to  the  cap — 

“ Nimmn  den  Schljtger  in  «ler  Linke, 

Bohr  ihn  dutch  den  Hut  and  triuke, 

Auf  dee  Vatetlandes  Wohl  !** 

which,  for  the  reason  just  6tated,  we  hare 
omitted  • and,  as  these  same  verses  in  our  trans- 
lation make  a very  well-worded  as  well  as 
spirited  conclusion  to  a solemn  patriotic  song, 
we  have  omitted  altogether  the  last  verse,  as 
being,  for  our  undramatic  edition,  superfluous. 
This  verse,  moreover,  is  so  Burschikos  in  its  ex- 
pression that,  to  an  English  ear,  it  would  alto- 
gether disturb  the  maeetoto  tone  of  the  whole. 

“ Live  the  prince  whom  I serve  cheerly ! 

Live  the  maid  whom  I love  dearly  ! 

He  to r all  and  SHE  for  ME  !” 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  this 
finale  in  the  mouth  of  a Bursch ; it  is  a genu- 
ine touch  of  true  young  man's  poetry  ; and  with 
the  befitting  accompaniments  of  time,  place,  and 
person  (wherever  they  can  be  procured,)  on  no 
account  to  be  mutilated. 
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ALLES  8GT1WEIGE. — Melody  IV. 
Slow  and  solemnly.  In  the  Chorus  repeated. 
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Si  - lence  lend  all  1 rapt  at  - tend  all  To  the  high  and  so  - lemn  strain 
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Song  of  songs,  full  well  we  know  thee  1 Song  of  songs,  can  we  be  - stow  thee 
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Silence  lend  all ! 

Rapt,  attend  all 

To  the  high  and  solemn  strain  ! 

8nng  of  songs,  full  well  we  know  thee  ! 
, Song  of  songs,  can  we  bestow  thee 
On  a German  ear  In  vain  ? 

Sons  of  Hermann  ! 

Comrades  German  ! 

Sing  your  Fatherland’s  proud  song  ! 
Fatherland  ! thou  land  of  glory, 

-,,t.  Choose  the  sons  that  how  before  thee 
To  avenge  their  country’s  wrong ! 

Life  to  give  thee. 

Only  live  we. 

Thee  we  serve  with  heart  and  hand; 
Gladly  for  thine  honour  die  we, 

Glad  the  cannon’s  mouth  defy  we, 

At  oar  Fatherland’s  command. 


Whoso  knows  not, 

Whoso  glows  not 
With  this  high  and  holy  zeal, 

Shall  not  share  our  sacred  union, 

Shall  not  hold  with  men  communion, 

Not  profane  the  German  steel  1 

One  and  all  sing  ! 

Let  the  hall  ring 

With  the  praise  to  Deutschland  due  1 
Take  the  swo  d that  Germans  swear  by  ! 
Take  the  sword  that  Burschen  bear  high  ! 
And  your  sacred  vows  tenew  ! 

Bright  with  bold  wine 
From  the  old  Rhine, 

Take  this  goblet  in  thy  hand  ! 

Quaff  the  Rhenish  bumper  gleely. 

Let  thy  true  blood  flow  as  treely 
For  our  German  Fatherland  ! 


BENEDICITE.— (Original. ) — To  the  same  Air. 


Angels  holy, 

High  and  lowly, 

Sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  ! 

Earth  and  sky,  all  living  nature, 

Man,  the  .tamp  of  thy  Creator, 

Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  ! 

Sun  and  moon  bright, 

Nieht  and  nnonlight, 

8 tarry  temples  azure.floored. 

Cloud  and  rain,  and  wild  winds’  madness, 
Sons  of  God  that  shout  for  gladness, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  ! 

Ocean  hoary. 

Tell  his  glory, 

Cliff*  where  tumbling  seas  have  roared  1 


Pulse  of  waters  blithely  beating, 

Wave  advancing,  wave  retreating, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord ! 

j Rock  and  high  land, 

Wood  and  island, 

Crag  where  eagle's  pride  hath  soared, 
Mighty  mountains  purple-breasted, 
Peaks  cloud-cleaving,  snowy-crested, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  ! 

Rolling  river 
Praise  him  ever, 

From  the  mountain’s  deep  vein  poured ; 
Silver  fountain  dearly  gushing, 
Troubled  torrent  madly  rushing, 

Piaise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord! 
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Bond  and  free  man, 

I, ••ml  and  net  man. 

Earth  with  people*  widely  stored, 
Woodman  lone  o'er  pmirie*  ample, 
Full-voiced  choir  in  coitly  temple, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  tho  Loid  ! 


Praise  him  ever, 

Rounteoii*  giver ! 

Prai»e  him  father,  friend,  and  Lord  ! 
Each  glad  aoul  it*  free  course  winging, 
Each  blithe  voice  it*  free  *ong  singing, 
Praise  the  great  and  mighty  Lord  ! 


•-r»  - 

.Jli 


Our  second  melody  (No.  V.)  is,  like  the 
Bacchus  blood  of  which  it  sings—  rich  without 
being  luscious,  strong  without  being:  tart.  The 
words  are  by  the  celebrated  Arndt ; one  of  that 
multitudinous  hand  of  “ lyre  and  sword"  patriots 
who,  in  1813,  drove  out  Napoleon  to  bring  in  the 


King  of  Prussia,  and  whom  the  6aid  King  of 
Prussia  turned  adrift  as  soon  ns  he  found  he  had 
no  more  occasion  for  them.  The  people  are  bound 
to  serve  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  bound  to 
serve  the  people. 


Brixg  mc'noble  vir.p-hloodjflushing, 
Bring  ine  wine  ! 

Like  blithe  birds,  when  spring  is  blushing, 
Leaps  my  heart  to  see  it  gushing, 

Wine,  bright  wine  ! 

Bring  me  maidens,  fair  and  smiling, 

With  bright  wine  ! 

Maidens  tricksy,  witching,  wiling, 
Sorrow-chasing,  care-bi  guiling, 

With  bright  wine  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  deep  fount  of  feeling, 

Wine,  bright  wine  ! 

Wit  is  flashing,  mirth  is  peaiing, 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  are  reeling 
In  bright  wine  ! 


Hail  to  thee,  thou  strength. inspiring 
Wine,  bright  wine! 

Fear,  the  thief,  stinks  off ; and  firing 
Heroes’  hope  and  high  aspiring, 
Lives  strong  wine. 

Bring  ute  (ruth,  and  love  devoted, 
With  bright  wine  * 

Honest  Gentian  souls  well-noted, 
Honest  Get  man  songs  lull-throated, 
With  bright  wine! 

Fill  yet  once  ! — this  cup  is  owing 
Of  bright  wine 

To  the  goddess,  bright  and  glowing, 
I'itEEDosi! — fill  to  ovei  flowing 
With  bright  wine ! 


A \ 


No.  VI.  is  a song,  both  the  words  and  the  air  I one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Burschen  melo- 

U’htp})  pvprmilifv  in  n afutlrinm  *1.  ..c  J • _ i • * . 


of  which  exemplify,  in  a striking  manner,  that 
mingling  of  religion  with  the  cup,  which  we 
have  noted  as  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  modern  Germans.  The  air  is 


dies,  and  is  sung,  with  various  words,  on  many 
occasions  of  great  pomp,  solemnity,  and  serious, 
ness.  At  school  festivals  and  public  examina- 
tions, it  is  often  heard.  Its  tone  of  plaintive 
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resignation,  coupled  with  the  allusion  to  frail 
mortality,  in  the  last  verse,  renders  it  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  funeral  service ; and  the  echoes  of 
a sad  occasion  of  this  kind  from  the  church- 


yard, without  the  north  gntc  of  Gottingen,  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  car  of  the  present  reporter. 

“ W\t  weinen  und  ttuntchen  die  Ruhe  hinab, 

In  unsers  Brudert  k'uhlcs  Grab." 


VOM  HOHEN  OLYMP. — Melody  VI. 


■ iif  Maestoso. 
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From  high  O-  lym-pus,  Jove’s  free  boun-ty  gave  us  Life’s  fleet  -ing  good,  youth’s 
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From  high  Olympus,  Jove’s  free  bounty  gave  ua 
Life'*  fleeting  good,  youth’*  fleeter  joy; 
Therefore,  dear  brethren,  let  no  fear  enslave  ns, 
Scorn  changeful  chance,  harsh  fate  defy — 

Solemnly  billow  the  itrong  Burschcn  glee  ! 
Goblet  and  glass  ring  in  loud  jubilee! 

When  life  is  young,  unnumbered  joys  before  us 
Flash,  and  around  mirth’s  wild  wave*  roar; 

But  when  cold  eve  her  thin  grey  veil  draws  o’er  us, 
We  greet  thy  light,  blithe  suu,  no  more. 
Solemnly,  &c. 

While  God's  high  will  extends  life’s  rapid  measure, 
Drink  Joy’s  full  cup,  fan  flaming  fires; 


Bnt  when  the  enrtain  falls,  depart  with  pleasure, 
March  with  the  word,  sleep  with  your  sires. 
Solemnly,  fcc. 

Brother  this  cup  to  her — thy  heart  doth  name  her } 
Fill  to  the  maid  that  loves  thee,  fill  ! 

Let  loud  vivats  with  echoes  blithe  acclaim  her, 

Till  in  each  nerve  her  bosom  thrill ! i 
Solemnly,  &c. 

And  when  pale  death  a brother’s  bond  shall  sever, 

And  Nature  claim  what  Nature  gave, 

We  weep  and  pray,  may  peace  and  rest  be  ever 
On  our  dear  brother’s  silent  grave. 

We  weep  and  we  pray  o’er  our  brother's  cool  grave, 
May  God  keep  thy  soul  in  his  peace,  brother  bravs! 


The  man  who  laughs  loudest  at  the  social  I plaintive  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  a friend;  and 
banquet,  will  weep  with  the  deepest  and  most  such  is  the  Bursch. 
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• • CORN-LAW  RHYMES. 

BY  A DISCIPLE  OP  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

“ There  is  a generation  whose  teeth  arc  ns  swords,  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men.-— Proverb*,  30th  chap.,  14th  verse. 


I. 

Behold  the  sacred  truth  ! 

The  Com  Loi  ds  these  be  they ; 
Thclt’s  is  a cruel  sway 
That  knows  no  ruth. 

They  mar  the  face  of  earth 
In  insolence  of  power ; 

The  while  their  brother’s  dower 
Is  toil  and  dearth. 

The  fulness  of  the  land 
Btnsphemingly  they  hold ; 

Hard  is  their  heart  and  cold, 

And  closed  their  hand. 

Must  mighty  nature,  crush’d, 

’ Before  these  shadows  bow  ? 

Must  justice  veil  her  brow — 

Her  voice  be  hush’d  ? 

1 

How  long  shall  “ whited  walls” 
Their  rottenness  uphold? 

Britons,  be  wise,  be  bold, 

Injustice  totters — falls  ! 


LITERARY 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Milne , D.D.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  author  of  “ The  Life 
and  Times  of  Bunyan,"  “ Whitefield,"  &c. 
&c. 

Da  MiLNE,thefeIlow.labourer  inChina  of  Dr  Morrison, 
was,  in  boyhood,  the  playmate  of  his  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Philip.  He  was  a young  rustic,  literally  a herd- 
boy,  in  Aberdeenshire,  when  missionary  entrrprise  first 
awakened  the  holy  ardour  of  many  youths  in  humble  life, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inspired  others  with  motives  of 
mixed  and  questionable  character.  To  the  lutter  class 
Milne  did  not  belong.  The  account  of  the  boyhood  of 
Milne,  and  the  history  of  his  spiritual  fathers — the  black- 
smiths, basket. makers,  and  weavers  of  a poor  and  wild 
moorland  district, — men  rich  only  in  knowledge,  in  faith, 
and  in  good  works,  is,  to  our  feelings  at  least,  exceedingly 
interesting.  When  our  readers  have  perused  the  following 
passage,  many  of  them,  we  are  persuaded,  will  sympathize 
with  us.  The  author  begins  with  sketching  the  peculiar 
scenery  of  his  bleak  native  district ; and  it  is  a picture 
which  will  be  recognised,  not  without  emotion,  by  many 
a Scottish  wanderer 

It  is  hardly  either  sublime  or  beautiful  scenery;  but 
there  is  enough  of  both  in  it  to  make  one  feel  that  even 
a shepherd  boy  of  ordinary  talents,  who  is  out  in  all 
weathers,  could  not  be  utterly  uninfluenced  by  it.  Wil- 
liam Milne  certainly  was  not.  I am  not  quite  sure  now 
that  I hare  been  with  him  upon  the  corner  of  the  hill 
above  Reekhottse,  when  we  were  boys,  admiring  the 
windings  of  “ the  bonny  Boggie,”  in  the  valley  between 
the  hills  and  the  mountains,  but  I remember  well  the  mu- 
tual zest  with  which  we  often  talked  of  these  scenes, 

“ O'er  the  hills  and  for  awa,” 


II. 

“ No  people  overcliargcd  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire.’’ 
— Bacon. 

Take  heed,  yc  rulers,  lest  our  land, 

For  which  a Sydney  died. 

Which  ne’er  yet  lacked  a patriot  band, 

Have  pass’d  her  noon  of  pride. 

The  hearts  ye  rule  with  iron  sway, 

Are  stalwart  hearts  and  strong  ; 

Right  worthy  of  the  realm  are  they 
That  thrill’d  to  Milton’s  song. 

Pity  yon  pale-faced  artisan 

Whose  hard-earned  crumbs  ye  tax; 

With  eyes  that  lust  for  gain,  ye  scan 
The  very  bread  he  lacks. 

Loud  hath  he  pray’d,  and  long  and  fast; 

Tempt  not  a nation’s  strength  : 

The  tree  oft  bends  before  the  blast. 

And  yet  may  break  at  length. 

What ! would  ye  that  a land  like  this 
Should  spirit-broken  be  ? 

Should  coward  stoop  the  rod  to  kiss, 

Nor  spurn  its  slavery  ? 

Old  England’*  reign  of  mind  must  cease, 

If  humbled  to  the  dust ; 

Would  ye  now  rule  in  pride,  in  peace, 

Be  merciful,  be  just  I 


REGISTER. 

! when  we  met  in  England.  We  had  both  mused  as  well  si 

1 played  upon  the  same  spots,  and  sat  upon  the  same  givy- 
stones  and  mossy  hillocks,  gazing  at  old  Noth,  the  throw 
of  the  clouds,  and  at  the  ruins  of  old  Reekhou*e,  the  omit 
in  the  valley.  Our  lips  and  hands  had  often  been  »t 
blue  at  blaverts  [blmvartr  ?]  with  blackberries,  gathered 
among  the  heather-knolls  and  etnach  [juniper]  bushes. 
Beside*,  those  spots  were  dear  to  us  both,  as  ground  hal- 
lowed by  the  memory  of  our  pa*tor,  Mr  Cowieof  Huutly, 
who  sometimes  preached  and  catechised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  ; and  by  the  labours  of  the  eiders,  who  often  visited 
the  Sabbath  Schools  in  turn.  We  had  thus  been  undrr 
the  tame  teachers,  although  not  in  the  same  school,  and 
retained  an  equal  love  to  them.  The  Nathaniel-iik* 
spirit  of  John  Leslie,  the  Ezekiel. like  sublimity  of 
Saunders  Shvewright,  the  Panl-like  shrewdness  of 
William  Smith,  and  the  Jacob.like  unction  of  James 
Cnnk-hnnk,  bad  alternately  awed  and  interested 
us.  They  loved  ns,  too,  from  the  time  they  »» 
anything  hopeful  about  us — perhaps  even  before.  This 
pleased  us  then,  and  it  amazed  us  afterwards.  W*  only 
thought  of  them,  then,  as  the  best  men  in  Huntlv,  among 
many  good  men:  but  when  we  first  met  in  England,  we 
spoke  of  them  as  wondtrful  men,  for  we  had  found  no 
parallels  to  them  anywhere  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
We  thus  discoveied  that  our  minds  had  been  brought  tots 
contact  with  genius  as  well  as  extraordinary  piety,  al- 
though we  knew  it  not  at  the  moment. 

Both  the  mountains  and  the  men  rendered  his  [Milne’*] 
young  spirit  thoughtful,  when  he  began  to  pray  among 
the  sheep-folds.  Even  then,  he  felt  that  it  was  svbTvnt 
“ to  sit  on  the  top  of  a hill,  reading  the  lives  of  the  M*r- 
tyrs  ; admiring  their  patience  and  fortitude  in  sufirringi 
and  seeing  them  ‘overcome’  their  enemies,  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  Word  of  their  testimony.” 

It  was  “ The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  not  “ Fox’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,”  that  awoke  the  'motions  of  Milne  the  herd. 
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boy.  Of  the  above  humble  worthies,  Adam  Sievewright 
m as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  future 
Missionary  to  China,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr  Morison  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language,  and 
forming  the  Chinese  Dictionary.  Dr  Philip’s  presenta- 
tion of  this  lowly  and  pious  man,  Adam  Sievewright,  is 
graphic  and,  we  will  answer  for  it,  correct ; though 
tve  may  have  seme  doubts,  or  perhaps  it  is  mere  diiference 
of  taste,  about  •*  the  melting  and  gentle  tones’ ’ of  a genuine 
Abci  donum  voice. 

“ I remember,”  says  Dr  Philip,  “ this  meek,  and  lowly, 
and  lovely  Christian  well.  His  melting  tones  and  gen- 
tle voice  seem  even  now  falling  upon  uie.  1 see  him  yet 
at  the  * ingle-neuk*  in  his  cottage ; seated  amidst  his 
bundles  ot  tauchen  tea wl s (willow  twigs)  twisting  a but- 
ter-basket, and  talking  about  the  glories  of  the  Covenant 
of  Grace  to  young  Milne!  He  set  him  to  learn  basket- 
making  too,  whilst,  like  Aquilla  instructing  A polios,  ‘he 
taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.’  But 
One  night,  on  patting,  he  put  4 Boston’s  Pour-Kold  State,* 
into  his  hands,  with  a solemn  charge  that  it  should  lie 
read  prayerfully.  It  was  so;  but  it  stopped  Milne’s 
basket-making.  The  good  old  wan  observed  this,  and 
asked  him  one  day,  “ William,  vvltat  Iihs  become  of  the 
basket  now  ?'*  “ Oh,”  he  answered,  “ 1 have  got  other 
work  to  do  now.”  . . Just  at  this  crisis,  the  venerable 
Cowie  came  to  preach  at  Adam  Sievewright’s  house ; and 
took  for  his  text,  “ The  grace  ot  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  uiL''  Adam  used  to  say  of  that  sermon,  “Oh, 
but  the  minister  had  more  than  usu.il  freedim  that  nicht. 
Eh,  sirs,  it  was  a s tuvoury  sermon  ! So  it  proved.  My 
friends,  captivity  was  turned  * like  streams  of  water  in 
the  south.’  ” 

It  is  delightful,  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
Cowie,  to  note  the  fervent  and  affectionate  admiration 
with  which  Dr  Philip,  his  pupil  and  protegd,  (as  we  be- 
lieve,) speaks  of  him. 

Missionary  zeal  was  flaming  high  about  the  period  of 
Milne’s  attention  being  strongly  turned  to  religion,  and 
Stratbbogie  was  “ the  very  cradle  of  mis>ions,”  as  it  it 
now  of  something  which,  if  not  so  universal,  it  not  much 
less  important  to  Scotland.  He  aspired  to  become  an 
Apostle  to  the  Heathen ; and  he  was,  accordingly,  sent 
to  Gosport,  to  receive,  along  with  other  young  men,  the 
instructions  of  Dr  Bogue.  The  Kirk  had  not  then,  nor 
for  long  afterwards,  taken  up  missions.  Before  tailing 
for  China,  Milne  married  a young  woman  of  Aberdeen, 
another  of  the  early  friends  of  his  biographer,  and  the 
fit  helpmate  of  a Missionary. 

The  wnaiuder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  labours 
of  Dr  Milne,  and  the  personal  history  of  that  worthy 
pair,  for  whom  their  biographer  expresses  those  partiali- 
ties of  early  friendship  which  are  felt  to  be  amiable  even 
when  carried  to  excess.  The  same  desire  which  William 
Milne  felt  to  be  a Missionary,  led  Rachel  Cowie  to  loug 
to  become  a Missionary’s  wife.  The  idea  first  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind  after  being  present  at  an  Anniversary 
Sermon  of  the  Society  ; and  “ the  romantic”  idea  never 
again  left  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  an  energetic, 
cheerful-spit ited,  active,  and  shrewd  person,  with  that 
high  sense  of  duty  which  made  her  admirably  fulfil  all 
the  social  relations.  Her  father  had  been  unfortunate  in 
trade,  and  Rachel  was  early  put  to  learn  “ a branch  of 
the  millinery  business”  Her  affectionate  husband,  in 
a brief  memoir,  written  after  her  death,  records  her  vir- 
tues;  and  from  it  we  extract  this  encouraging  example 
to  the  independent  exertions  of  young  women 

The  time  now  approached  when  Rachel’s  trials  were  to 
begin.  Her  mother,  through  accumulated  infirmities, 
was  frequently  unable  to  leave  her  chamber.  For  some 
time  her  father’s  business  had  been  on  the  decline.  • . 


. . He  became  insolvent  To  Rachel  this  avas  a 
source  of  unspeakable  anxiety.  Her  only  surviving 
brother,  scarcely  out  from  school,  could  not  well  do  for 
himself.  Her  sister,  with  a young  family,  could  render 
uo  assistance.  Her  parents,  now  both  infirm,  and  greatly 
harassed  by  inc  msiderate  and  unmerciful  requisitions, 
had  no  means  of  supporting  their  old  age.  A conscien- 
tious wish  to  discharge  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  as 
far  as  possible,  led  them  io  give  up  everything  except 
their  wearing  apparel  and  a few  books.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  filial  affection  of  Rac><el  shone 
forth  conspicuously.  It  had  ever  been  their  aim,  in  the 
course  of  her  education,  to  form  in  her  mind  rational  and 
sober  views  of  life,  and  to  fix  her  attention  roost  on  those 
acquirements  which  are  the  most  useful — which  endure 
the  test  of  afflictions,  and  which  wear  to  the  last  hour  of 
life;  and  they  were  themselves  among  the  first  to  reap 
the  advantages.  Rachel,  seeing  the  declining  state  of 
her  father's  business,  thought  it  her  duty  beforehand  to 
make  preparations  for  future  exigencies.  She,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  began  business  in 
the  millinery  line,  partly  with  a view  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  case  of  insolvency.  She  had  only  a few 
pounds  of  money  of  her  own  to  begin  with,  but  she  bor- 
rowed trom  a friend  ; and  being  conscious  that  her  motives 
wore  upright  and  honourable,  she  earnestly  prayed  that 
God  would  prosper  the  work  of  her  hands,  and  preserve  her 
from  the  snares  to  which  her  new  situation  would  expose 
her.  Her  efforts  were  so  far  crowned  with  success  that, 
in  a few  months,  she  was  uble  to  repay  what  she  had 
borrowed,  to  furoish  a house  comfortably,  and  to  leave 
something  over. 

This  seems  rather  quick  work,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  husband  did  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  the 
months,  or  else  Rachel  had  found  some  adventitious  aid. 

She  now  took  her  destitute  parents  both  to  her  own 
house,  and  supported  them  by  her  labour,  nursed  them 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  in  their  afflictions,  attended 
them  in  their  last  moments,  saw  them  die  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  interred  their  mortal  remains  with 
decency  and  respect,  . . . Ten  thousand  of  blessings 

were  daily  implored  to  rest  upon  her  head ; and  the  ex- 
piring parents  both  expressed  to  her  a hope  that  God 
would  make  all  her  bed  in  her  sickness,  and  raise  up 
kind  and  tender-hearted  friends  to  her  in  every  extremity ; 
which  hope  was  actually  realized  in  the  course  of  her 
future  life." 

To  bit  friend’s  record  of  the  filial  piety  of  a beloved 
wife.  Dr  Philip  adds  t — “ I was  not  seldom  her  companion 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  visit  her  parents,  when  we  gav* 
them  an  outline  of  Dr  Philip's  morning  sermon,  while 
wc  drank  tea  with  them.  Angels  would  have  enjoyed 
these  visits — the  Interchange  of  love  between  the  vener- 
able parents  and  their  devoted  daughter  was  so  full  of 
both  nature  and  grace  ! I owe  much  to  these  inter- 
views ; and  not  least  to  the  regularity  of  the  old  lady  in 
always  saying,  in  good  time,  * Now,  my  good  children,  it 
is  quite  time  to  get  ready  for  the  chapel,’  as  if  I too  had 
been  one  of  her  family.” 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of  becoming 
a missionary’s  wife  was  often  sportively  alluded  to  by 
this  excellent  young  woman.  We  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  her  pious  companion  to  Dr  Philip’s  chapel— .who 
must  have  been  several  years  younger  than  herself — was 
Jacob-ly  inclined  towards  the  amiable  Rachel  ; but 
he  state*  that  these  pityful  allusions  always  made  him 
solemn;  perhaps  he  means  that  he  had  a presentiment  of 
her  fate.  4<  Not  all  the  glee,"  he  says,  “ with  which  she 
painted  missionary  life,  on  coral  shures,  and  under  ban- 
yan and  bread-fruit  trees,  could  hide  the  secret  of  her 
heart.  She  evidently  made  her  pictures  extravagant, 
just  that  she  might  conceal  her  wishes.  This  was  years 
before  Mr  Milne  knew  her.  Then  she  used  to  say  to  me, 
‘If  Dr  Bogue  now  wanted  a wife,  and  would  marry  such 
a little  voee  bocllie  as  myself,  and  go  abroad,  what  a nice 
missionary  pair  we  should  make.’  ” Some  of  this  lively 
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and  excellent  person’s  letters,  while  on  the  outward  voyage 
with  her  husbnnd,  are  published  in  the  Memoir.  She  died  at 
Malacca,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  leaving  several  young 
children.  Perhaps  we  have  said  more  about  this  volume 
than  will  be  generally  interesting,  and  yet  we  ho,ie  not. 
With  its  missionary  portion  we  have  not  intermeddled. 
Prince  Albert  and  the  House  of  Saxony  ; with  a 

Memoir  of  the  Reigning  Family  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg.  By  Frederick  Shoberl,  Esq. 

The  first  of  these  works  of  the  hour,  is  a neat  volume 
for  the  drawing-room  table,  the  contents  of  which  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  title.  The  attachment  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  her  cousin  is  here  represented  as  of  very  early 
date.  It  was  resumed  and  strengthened  upon  the  visit  of 
the  Priuce  and  his  family  to  Eugluud,  to  witness  her 
Majesty’s  coronation.  From  that  hour,  the  “ brilliant 
destinies” of  Albert  were  the  theme  of  rumour  at  all  the 
Continental  Courts.  In  the  winter  of  1838,  he  and  his 
brother  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  Oh  his  return,  the  first 
object  that  met  the  eyes  of  Priuce  Albert,  in  his  private 
apartments  in  his  father’s  palace,  was  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  coronation  robes ; a present  trans- 
mitted by  the  Queen  during  his  absence,  and  intended  to 
give  him  an  agreeable  surprise  on  his  return  home. 

Prince  Albert , his  Country,  and  Kindred,  Qc. 

The  other  work,  “ Prince  Albert,  his  Country  and 
Kinsmen,”  is  an  agreeable  discursive  essay  on  German 
history,  literature,  and  manners,  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts,  aud  containing  us  much  about  the  Queen’s  chosen 
as  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  degree  of  curiosity,  even 
In  very  young  ladies. 

A Legend  of  Florence.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Few  circumstances  connected  with  pure  literature  have 
diffused  more  general,  and,  which  he  will  prefer,  more 
genial  satisfaction  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  than 
that  Leigh  Hunt  should  have  produced  an  eminently 
successful  drama.  It  is  in  every  way  a triumph,  aud 
ane  of  that  kind  which  yields  as  much  delight  as  just 
pride  to  the  author.  The  play  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired and  run  after,  so  eagerly  perused  in  the  closet  as 
well  as  witnessed  on  the  stage,  that,  even  in  the  short 
apace  that  has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  we  must  con- 
clude our  readers  as  well  acquainted  with  it  at  ourselves. 
The  drama  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  thy  author’s 
peculiarities,  or  rather  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  genius; 
and  yet  he  has  managed  to  bring  forward  his  “ stout 
notions  on  the  marrying  score”  with  the  singular  tact 
and  delicacy  which,  for  once,  has  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
adversary. 

Moxon's  Edition  of  the  Dramatic  JVorks  of 
Massinger  and  Ford. 

This  it  a companion  volume  to  the  Falstaffian  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  lately  edited  by  Campbell,  and  to  the 
dramatic  works,  in  one  volume,  of  Ben  Jonson.  The 
introduction,  filling  sixty  of  the  ample  pages,  is  written 
by  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  competent  knowledge  and 
learning,  aud,  which  is  much  better,  warm  sympathy 
with  the  weaknesses,  calamities,  aud  evil  chances  of  men 
of  genius.  The  previous  labours  of  Gifford  have  properly 
been  made  subservient  to  the  perfecting  of  this  edition. 

Chivalry  and  the  ICglinton  Tournament.  By 
James  Aikman,  Esq. 

A set  of  plates  which,  though  very  coarsely  coloured, 
■re  well  drawn,  and  give  a good,  broad,  Bnd  even  lively 
notion  of  the  leading  semes  of  the  Eglinton  Spectacle,  is 
prefaced  by  au  “ Historical  Sketch  of  Chivalry,”  written 


in  a light  and  popular  vein  t and  a Memoir  of  the  ancient 
aud  illustrious  family  of  the  Lord  of  the  TouriusKnt, 
To  these  are  appended  a minute  account  of  its  progms 
during  “ the  Three  Rainy  days,”  and  of  the  variau* 
dresses ; from  the  costume  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  to  that 
of  the  pipers  aud  beef-eaters.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  thin  royal  quarto,  with  its  coloured  illustrations,  it 
the  most  complete  Book  of  the  Tournament  which  hat 
yet  appeared.  The  drawings  are  by  Mr  Gordon,  and  an 
so  full  of  truth  and  spirit,  though  mere  rude  outliw, 
that  one  regrets  to  see  them  so  bedaubed  in  the  colour- 
ing ; a fault  which  ought  and  might  easily  be  remedied. 

The  Protestant  Exiles  of  Zillerthal ; their  Perte- 

cations,  and  Expatriation  from  the  Tyrol. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  B.  Saun- 
ders. 

How  is  it  that  Protestantism  tends  to  increase  in  every 
country  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  estsh- 
lished,  and  falls  off  only  in  Ireland,  where,  for  cemunes, 
there  has  been  the  most  extravagantly  endowed  Protestant 
Establishment  (in  relation  to  numbers  and  extent  of 
territory)  that  the  world  ever  beheld  ? There  must  be  s 
reason  for  this  state  of  things  ; and  it  is  one  not  difficult 
to  discover.  The  above  question  is  suggested  to  ui  by 
the  subject-matter  of  the  small  volume  named  above. 

In  Zillerthal,  a valley  of* the  Tyrol— a Catholic  country 
— the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  or  of  purely  Bible  religion, 
broke  out  about  a dozen  years  ago  ntnong  the  peasantry, 
without  any  intervention  whatever  of  priest  or  missionary, 
but  simply  from  the  people  themselves  reading  the  Bible 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  having  some  little 
commercial  intercourse  with  Protestant  couimunitiH. 
As  the  Austrian  Government  would  not  tolerate  their 
worship  in  Zillerthal,  they  resolved  to  leave  their  father- 
land,  which,  after  an  unsatisfactory  negotiation  with  the 
Government,  carried  on  for  more  than  ten  yean,  they 
were  at  length  able  to  effect.  The  Emperor  offered  thtm 
a retreat  in  one  of  liis  Protestant  States  ; but  they  chow 
to  remove  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  the  King  of  Prussia 
being  willing  to  receive  aud  protect  them.  The  workii 
devoted  to  a narrative  of  the  heretical  movement  in 
Zillerthal;  the  social  and  religious  positiouof  the  people, 
until  the  time  of  their  emigration  ; and  an  account  of 
their  pilgrimage  through  Germany,  on  their  route  to 
Silesia.  The  anxiety  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  win  baek 
these  strayed  sheep  to  the  true  fold  was  very  great  Be- 
yond the  great  fact  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  is 
tolerate  their  worship,  “ the  persecution  of  the  ZiUer- 
thals”  was  of  a mild  character  iudeed,  compared  with 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a*  persecution. 
Nearly  600  of  these  people  voluntarily  left  their  country, 
not  that  they  might  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  worship 
not  to  have  the  free  choice  of  their  own  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, but  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  Established  Print- 
ant  Church  of  auother  country.  When  a Protestant 
landlord  clears  his  Irish  estates  of  Catholic  peasantry 
on  account  of  their  religion — clears  it  of  native  Irish, 
who  owned  and  cultivated  the  soil  for  centuries  before 
his  English  ancestors  obtained  a grant  of  its  confitcated 
acres — no  one  ventures  to  call  that  persecution.  Oh,  no ! 
that  is  merely  the  legitimate  exercise  of  proprietary  rights. 
Or  when  a Protestant  divine,  with  pistol,  proctor,  snd 
Peeler,  collects  his  tithe- levy  from  a poor  Catholic  farmer, 
no  one  calls  that  persecution.  It  is  law — the  law  of  the 
land;  exactly  similar  in  character  to  that  law  underwhicb 
John  Thorogood  is  now  immured  in  Chelmsford 
On  tlit  whole,  tht  persecution  of  the  Zillerthal  exiles— 
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the  religion  of  the  country  nnd  the  arbitrary  ch  aracter  of 
the  Government  considered— was  of  a mild  nature,  when 
compared  with  persecutions  nearer  home.  Protestantism 
was  a startling  novelty  in  the  Tyrol  when,  in  1826,  this 
anomalous  heresy  broke  out ; while  here  the  Church  and 
the  State  hare  been  peisectiting  Protestant  dissent  for 
Centuries,  and  up  to  the  passing  hour.  Among  the  other 
persecutions  of  the  heretics  of  Zillerthal,  was  prohibi- 
tion of  the  rites  of  marriage  and  burial — the  very  measure 
which  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  just  adopted  with  the  recusants  of  Strathbogie.  Of 
how  old  a date  is  the  English  Dissenters’  Marriage  Act, 
or  the  persecution  of  the  poor  widow  for  setting  up  a 
tombstone  to  her  husband's  memory,  and  hundreds  more 
of  persecutions — grievous  persecutions — in  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts? 

The  Monk  and  the  Married  Man.  By  the 
Authoress  of  “Misrepresentation,”  “Janet,” 
&c. 

This  Novel  may  have  a temporary  popularity,  from 
the  No-Popery  frenzy  of  the  hour.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a bigot.  The  authoress  (Julia  Rattary  Wad- 
diugton,  spinster,  or  matron  ?)  is,  on  the  contrary,  fully 
as  severe  upon  certain  evangelicals  as  upon  the  Catho- 
lics ; though  the  story  terminates  with  the  conversion  of 
a kigotted  Catholic  gentleman,  through  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  liitt  Piotestant  wife,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
base  arts,  or  pious  frauds  of  priests  and  Catholic 
dignitaries.  The  Catholics,  we  imagine,  will  say  that 
this  author  misunderstands  or  misrepresents  some  of 
tbair  doctrines.  Novels  we  should  fancy  the  last  place 
in  the  world  for  religious  controversy.  Is  there  not 
one  nook  to  be  left  iu  the  domains  of  literature  for  quiet 
tranquil  enjoyment,  in  these  renewed  times  of  England’s 
troubles  ? 

Musing*  for  the  Multitude.  By  S.  R.  G. 

We  have  here  a small  bundle  of  rhymes,  by  a clever 
towu-bred  mechanic,  who  displays  quick  parts,  though 
cot  quite  those  of  a Darns  or  an  Elliott,  and  who  has 
still  a good  deal  to  learn,  with — which  is  ever  the  more 
difficult  task — a gieat  deal  to  unlearn.  As  a favourable 
sp&itnen  of  the  Musinjs , we  quote  this  lively  song:— 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  O ! 

Come,  then,  my  honest  grer-gnose  quill, 

Thou  shalt  expose  the  fallacies, 

And  shew  the  pride  that  lingers  still 
In  rich  men  and  their  palaces. 

List  to  a bit  of  beggar’s  rhyme. 

Ye  wealthy  lads  and  lasses,  0 ; 

In  humble  lays  I sing  the  praise 
Of  all  the  working  classes,  O. 

Chorus. 

God  bless  the  wot  king  classes,  O 1 
God  save  the  working  classes,  0 ! 

Re-echo  round  the  glorious  sound, 

God  save  the  working  classes,  O ! 

Who  make  your  sweetly  plaintive  lutes, 

Your  laces,  wigs,  and  boddices : 

Rouge,  satius,  silks,  and  wedding  suits, 

Tell  me,  ye  gods  and  goddesses  ? 

Ye  dint-eyed  dandies,  know  ye  not, 

Wlteuce  coute  your  opera  glasses,  O 1 
But  folks  of  rank  ne’er  deign  to  thank 
Their  friends,  the  working  classes,  O I 
Who  make  the  coutbs,  your  hair  that  parts, 

If  auburn,  brown,  or  carroty  ? 

\\  hence  come  the  clothes  that  warm  your  hearts, 
Which  ate  ns  cold  as  charity  ? 

Ye  are  dependant  on  the  poor, 

In  evety  hour  that  passes,  O ! 

A11  things  ot  worth,  upon  the  earth, 

Spring  from^the  working  classes,  O I 


The  Inaugural  Addresses  of  the  Lords  Hectors 
of  Glasgow,  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Universitg,  6;c.  3;c.  By  John  Burras  liny. 

This  is  a very  handsome  volume,  elegantly  embellished, 
and  one  that  will  he  acceptable,  wc  should  imagine,  to 
all  who  have  been,  or  are  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
University.  At  one  time,  Glasgow  was  famous  for 
learned  Professors ; of  late  it  litis  been  more  celebrated 
for  eloquent  Lords  Rectors— all  of  them  eminent,  even 
among  the  eminent  men  of  their  age,  tmd  one  or  two  the 
foremost  of  living  men.  Need  we  name  Brougham, 
Campbell,  Stanley,  Peel,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  and  others  ? 
In  this  volume  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr  lleury  Cock- 
burn,  now  Lord  Cockburn,  appears,  for  the  first  time, 
in  print.  It  seems  not  n little  strange  that,  among  so 
many  accomplished  orators,  Burke  alone  should  have 
failed.  When  elected  Lord  Rector,  in  1783,  this  elo- 
quent and  practised  speaker  became  so  confused  that  he 
abruptly  abandoned  the  attempt — “ unable  to  address,” 
he  said,  « so  learned  an  nssembly.” 

The  Czar : a Romance  of  History.  By  the 
Author  of  “ManneUa/*  “the  Executioner’s 
Daughter,"  &c.  &c. 

A blight  and  animated  romaucc  is  “ the  Czar,”  dis- 
playing knowledge  of  the  country  In  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  no  mean  artistic  skill.  The  hero  of  the  ro- 
mance is  the  monster,  Ivan  Vassilivitch  ; and  a more 
striking  picture  of  the  far-reaching  and  diabolical  in. 
fluences  of  despotism  has  seldom  been  produced  in  a fic- 
tion than  this  sketch  of  his  career.  But  the  characters 
of  Ivan  and  his  satellites  are  no  fiction.  Truth  is  even 
veiled  and  softened,  to  render  them  barely  tolerable  to  the 
English  reader.  The  story  is  connected  with  English 
sympathies,  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  physician  to 
the  Czar,  and  his  daughter;  and  the  ambassador  of  Eliza- 
beth (Sir  Thomas  Randolph)  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  The 
Court  of  Nicholas  will  nut  greatly  relish  this  faithful 
and  spirited  description  of  the  Court  of  1 van  Vussilivitch, 
loug,  in  every  way,  as  is  the  interval  between  them. 

The  Drama  of  a Life.  By  Edmund  Keade. 

Author  of  “ Italy,”  anti  “ The  Deluge.” 

This  is  a Dramatic  Poem,  in  one  volume. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  SERIAL  WORKS, 
AND  NEW  EDITIONS,  &c.  &c. 

A Dictionary  Geographical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical.  By  J.  It.  M’Cnllnch,  Esq.  [Part  I.  of  a 
work,  the  utility  of  which  will  he  at  once  acknowledged, 
has  appeared,  and  one  lor  which  the  author,  from  his 
previous  investigations,  may  be  presumed  to  possess  pe- 
culiar qualifications.  While  compiling  the  Commercial 
Dictionaiy,  he  states  that  a work  of  this  kind  was  kept 
in  view.  The  work  is  not  meant  to  be  too  discursive ; 
and,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  especial  use  of  Englishmen, 
due  space  and  pre-eminence  are  to  be  given  to  those  ob- 
jects esteemed  the  most  important  to  them.  The  name  of 
the  compiler  is  a guai  rantee  for  the  general  correctness  of 
the  book,  and  for  as  great  accuracy  as  is  attainable  in  any 
undertaking  of  the  kind.] 


The  Glasoow  Popular  Encyclopedia  or  Con. 
versatIuN?  Lexicon,  Part  Slid.  Three  more  numbers 
are  to  complete  this  work.  That  before  us  is  supple- 
mental, and  contains  a tew  interesting  Scottish  biographies 
— as  that  of  Galt,  Hogg,  Mrs  Grant  ot  Laggan,  &c.,  &c. 


Canadian  Scenery.  Part  I.  The  drawings  by 
Bartlett  ; the  letter-press  by  N.  P.  Willis.  [This 
work  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Bartlett’s  Switxertand. 
The  literary  department,  eo  fur  as  wc  uiay  judge,  is  hi- 
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tended  to  be  more  systematic  than  is  usual  in  such  works. 
There  nre  Severn!  pretty  and  characteristic  views  in  Part 
I. ; ns  Rapids,  near  the  vil/'ar/e  of  Cedars  ; Quebec  ; and 
a Wipwam  in  the  Forest,  with  tqunwa,  canoes,  and 
other  accessories.] 


History  of  Napoleon.  [The  memoir  published  by 
Tya»,  has  reached  the  thirteenth  part,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit ; so  a great  deal  still  remains,  before  we  teach  the 
cypresses  of  8t  Helena.  The  work  is  almost  overlaid 
with  illustrations,  which,  from  the  sameness  of  the  sub. 
jects,  become  rather  tedious  by  repetition. 


Truth  wot  Favour,  or,  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciple or  Dissewt,  Examined  by  a Dissenter. 
[This  writer  haring  come  gently  round  himself,  and, 
rrom  a strict,  having  become  a vety  liberal , Dissenter, 
almost  a Chu'Chm.m,  but  a Low- Church  Churchman, 
an  admirer  of  l.otd  John  Uusscll,  but  not  of  the  Bshop 
of  Exeter,  wishes  to  shew  cause  lor  the  change  which  lias 
come  over  his  opinions,  and  made  him  the  moderate 
friend  of  Establishments  and  Endowments.  ] 


The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Mew  of  Gotham. 
[A  reprint  of  an  old  chap-book,  long  known  under  the 
same  name,  with  various  additions  ; but  much  inferior  to 
the  “ wisdom  of  our  ancestors,”  of  the  same  kind,  once  so 
current  in  Get  many  and  Scotland.] 


The  Anti-Christiaw  Character  of  the  Corw- 
Laws,  Ice.,  Ice.  By  George  Troup  of  the  Montrose  Re- 
view, [Were  this  excellent  pamphlet,  which  contains  the 
heartfrlt  sentiments  of  a tight.nnnded  and  earnest  man, 
not  so  very  low-priced  as  to  be  within  every  one’s  reach, 
we  should  certainty  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  copioua  ex- 
tracts from  it.  As  it  ia,  we  recommend  it  especially  to 
the  Christian  world  { to  those  who  profese  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the 
needy;  but  who  will  not  interteie  to  procure  the  re- 
mission of  the  cruel  impost  upon  the  bread  of  the  father- 
less and  the  poor,  because  that,  forsooth  ! is  meddling 
with  politics,  and  religious  persons  have  no  business  with 
politics.] 


Wiut  Fellenbfrg  has  done  for  Educatiow, 
[A  sensible  little  treatise,  written  by  a friend  to  educa- 
tion, who  rightly  believes  that  what  Pellenberg  has  done 
in  bitown  couutry,  an  English  Fellenberg  might  do  in 
ours  ; and  who,  in  shewing  what  great  things  Fellenberg 
alone  has  accomplished,  earnestly  exhorts  hit  own  coun- 
trymen to  be  up  and  doing.] 


The  Chbisttan’s  Book  of  Gems.  [This  is  the 
prettiest  selection  of  sacred  poetry  that  we  have  seen  for 
a long  while ; and  the  Gems  nre  as  choice  as  their  setting 
is  elegant.  No  better  book-gilt,  of  a serious  character, 
can  be  offered  to  a young  prison  than  this.] 


Walker’s  Manly  Exercises.  Sixth  Edition. 
[A.  we  have  alieady  mentioned  this  work  with  the  ap- 
probation which  it  deserves,  we  have  now  only  lo  say, 
that  the  new  edition  is  beautifully  embellished  with 
plates  and  vignettes,  and  enriched  by  appropriate  addi- 
tions on  relevant  subjects.] 


The  Jesuit.  A new  translation  of  Spindler’s  novel, 
which,  is  not,  we  fear,  oyer  and  above  requiied.  [This 
story  somewhat  condensed,  is  already  translated  fur  the 
“Library  of  Romance."  It  it,  however,  a work  of  con- 
siderable power,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  again  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  English  romance  readers  and 
students  of  the  science  of  human  nature.  Not  that  we 
believe,  that  however  the  Superiors  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  thought  and  acted,  they  ever  talked  in  this  style. 
The  present  anti.C-itholic  mania,  may  give  interest  lo  the 
hook,  though  nut  of  a healthy  kind.] 


Life  or  Wellington.  [The  7th  and  8th  Parts  of 
Major  Jackson  and  Captain  Rockfort  Scott's  “ Life”  have 
appeared.  The  one  Part  brings  down  the  History  of  the 


Peninsnlar  War  to  the  affair  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813.  The  work  would  W 
quite  as  accurately  entitled,  a History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  as  a Memoir  of  Wellington.  ] 


Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports,  Part  VI.  [Mr 
Blaine  this  month  treats  his  Traders  with  the  exciting, 
and  almost  romantic  sport  of  hawking  ; and  with  prints 
of  hawks,  falcons,  and  the  birds  they  ptey  upon,  snd 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  aristocratic  amusement. 
Shooting , as  a Field  Sport,  is  commenced  iu  this  part ; 
and  the  author  is  eiuditr  and  scientific  on  its  implements 
and  materials,  guns  and  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms  giat- 
rally.] 

The  Indicator,  Part  L,  and  Beaumont  sad 
Fletchf.r’s  Work,  Part  II.,  have  been  added  to  Mss- 
on’s  hand-nine  reprints,  and  also  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  Entektainino  Voyage  to  the  Great 
Loo-Choo  Island.  [We  need  not  say  that  the  Indi ■ 
cator  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  liierary  sketch-books  in  the 
language,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  most  popular  work.  It  is  to 
be  completed  by  another  Part.] 

The  Pictorial  Shakspere,  Part  XVL,  presents 
us  with  Othello,  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  accompanied 
by  a variety  of  inteiesting  notes. 

Yarrell’s^ritisii  Birds,  Part  XVII.  is  devoted  t# 
the  Doves  and  Pheasants,  The  wood-cuts,  with  subjects 
so  charming,  are  among  the  finest  in  this  delightful  work. 


Ward's  Librart  of  Standard  Divintt,  s valu- 
able series,  has  produced  The  Biblical  Antiquitih 
of  Dr  John  Jahk.  [This  work,  originally  vety  bulky, 
and  written  in  German,  was  abrdged  and  written  ia 
Latin  by  its  author,  the  Professor  of  Oiiental  History  ia 
the  Universiiy  of  Vienna.  It  was  lately  translated  by 
Thomas  C.  Upham,  a professor  in  one  of  the  endless 
Colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  is  re-printed  for  this 
Librai y.  It  is  a book  esteemed  by  biblical  scholsrs, 
and  in  its  present  form  it  is  one  that  will  be  found  highly 
useful  to  biblical  students.] 

Mr  Macgillivray,  the  author,  of  British  Birds,  bss 
published  a brief  Manual  of  Geology,  the  first  of s 
series  of  elementary  scientific  treatises,  which  h<  an- 
nounces. 


An  English  Grammar,  edited  by  the  Rer.  Brand® 
Turner,  has  appeared. 


A Grammar  of  French  Grammars.  By  Mr  dr 
Fivas,  Fnnch  master  of  the  Euiiiburgh  High  School 
[A  careful  and  useful  digest,  which  will  form  a sate  and 
intelligent  guidt  to  inexperienced  teachers,  as  well  a*  to 
scholars.] 


The  Truth  of  Revelation,  demonstrated  by  an 
appeal  to  existing  monuments,  sculptures,  gems,  coins, 
and  medals.  By  John  Murray. 

Christian  Reasons  of  a Member  of  the  Church  t( 
England  tor  being  a Reformer.  By  Rosa  D.  Mangles,  Erq. 


Delici.e  Litehabi.e;  a New  Volume  of  TaILI 
Talk.  [This  collection  of  tid-bits  ia  made  by  that 
great  compiler  Anon.  It  possesses  the  merits  of  rarity, 
brevity,  and  novelty,  which  is  sayiug  something  for  say 
cousin-german  of  Joe  Miller.] 

The  Sideral  Heavens.  By  Thomas' Dick,  LLB, 
Author  of  ihe  “Chiistian  Philosopher.”  [Dr  Dick  in* 
well  known  by  his  pievious  estimable  treatises,  in  wbicb 
science  is  systematically  taught,  though  popularly  ill**- 
trmed,  that  it  is  not  tequisite  to  say  much  of  an  instinc- 
tive work  on  a gieat  sut  ject,  but  which  does  not  aspin 
to  originality  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  The  specals- 
tion  and  discussion  bear  small  proportion  to  the  fact* 
yet  the  tenor  of  the  work  is  perhaps  too  discursive-] 
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4 On  the  Influence  of  Attifibidl  Light  in  Causing 
Impaired  Piston.  By  Dr  Jaiue9  Hunter, 
Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh. 
The  subject  of  this  practical  treatise  is  one  coming 
•home,  more  or  less  closely,  to  every  member  of  society 
having  eyes,  and  using  them  to  any  useful  purpose  after 
sunset.  We  believe  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  gas- 
light od  the  eyes  is  not  so  great  as  is  imagined  by  some; 
«nd  are  convinced  that  Dr  Hunter  has  hit  the  mark, 
when  he  imputes  the  pernicious  consequences,  not  to  the 
use  of  good  gas-light,  but  to  that  excess  to  which  its  com- 
parative cheapness  tempts;  yet,cvery  one  reading  and  writ- 
ing by  gas-light,  for  any  length  of  time,  most  have  more  or 
less  experienced  those  inconveniences,  or  bad  consequences, 
the  causes  of  which  aTe  here  investigated.  To  engravers, 
compositors,  correctors  of  the  press,  females  employed  in 
fine  needle-work,  and  many  other  classes  of  persons,  the 
injurious  effects  of  all  artificial  light  in  excess,  and  where 
ventilation  is  neglected,  must  be  still  greater  than  to 
Students.  Good  gas-light,  made  from  parrot  or  cannel 
Coal,  such  as  is  used  in  Edinbnrgh,  is  here  considered 
among  the  least  hurtful  of  artificial  lights;  though  the 
impure  kinds  made  from  sea  coal,  as  in  London,  and  not 
properly  purified,  are  about  the  most  noxious.  It  is  the 
bad  qualityjof  the  gas  which  has  prevented  this  economical, 
elegant,  and  convenient  mode  of  lighting  from  being  gene- 
rally adopted  in  London,  and  which  has  indeed  created  a 
well-founded  prejudice  against  its  use  in  private  houses. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  figures,  we  could  not  accurately 
convey  to  our  readers  Dr  Hunter's  plans  either  for  ven- 
tilation, where  gas  is  used,  or  for  shades  fixed  on  lamps, 
as  a protection  to  the  eyes;  which  last,  by  the  way,  as  a 
general  preservative,  he  imagines  greatly  overrated.  We 
shall,  however,  copy  out  his  description  of  a reflector, 
which,  being  of  a simple  kind,  he  considers  the  most  ge- 
nerally useful.  The  uses  of  it  are  to  add  to  the  blue 

rays  which  arc  found  deficient  in  all  artificial  light,  and 

1 * » 
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to  abstract  the  Ad  and  yellow  rays  ihat  are  found  in  ex. 
cess,  and  thud  improve  the  colour  of  artificial  light  { an. 
other  method  is  recommended,  but  we  rat  contented 
here  with  what  is  the  most  generally  usefuL 

All  that  is  requisite  is,  to  provide  a conical  reflector, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  should  be  stained  or  paiuted 
of  a sky-blue  or  azure  colour;  this  reflector  must  be 
placed  rouud  the  flame  in  the  way  that  is  represented 
in  Figures,  &c.  &c.  [that  is,  fastened  exactly  over  the 
lamp.]  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  all  the 
light  passing  upwards  and  downwards  is  intercepted  by 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  reflector;  its  red  and  yellow  ray* 
are  absorbed,  while  the  blue  ones,  reflected  downwards, 
are  made  to  combine  with,  and  improve  the  bad  colour 
of  the  light  proceeding  directly  from  the  flame.  The  re- 
flectors may  be  made  of  any  convenient  material,  such 

as  silk,  tinted  paper,  or  paiuted  metal The 

most  durable,  and,  perhaps  the  best,  are  made  of  tin- 
plate or  sheet-brass,  bronzed  on  the  outside,  and  painted 
of  a light  sky-blue  colour  on  the  inside. 

Dr  Hunter  also  suggests  that  the  chimneys  and  shadea 
of  lamps  be  made  of  blue  tinted  glass,  where  the  reflector 
above  described  would  be  inappropriate  or  inelegant,  as 
in  common  sitting-rooms ; and  he  points  out  the  natural 
conscqueuce  that  the  blue  tinted  chimney  and  shade,  if 
used  along  with  the  blue  reflector,  would  more  completely 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  mode  of  fixing  these  reflectors 
is  represented  in  the  figures,  and  is  easily  understood.  Dr 
Hunter  places  the  comparative  purity  of  artificial  light  in 
the  following  order:— 1st,  Oil  Gas;  2d,  Naphtha;  3d, 
Sperm  Oil;  4th,  Coal  Gas,  as  made  in  Edinburgh  from 
the  best  parrot  coal ; 6th,  Wax ; flih,  Spermaceti ; and 
coarse  oils  and  dipped  caudles  he  places  lowest  in  the 
scale.  All  coloured  light  is  injurious,  but  blue  the  least 
so ; red  is  the  worst  of  all,  both  from  the  strength  of 
the  rays  and  their  heating  power. 

But  we  leave  this  sensible  and  valuable  treatise  to  the 
reader,  aware  that  the  subject  is  one  that  must  excite 
general  attention  while  men's  eyes  are  precious  to  them. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

XOTJliNO  has  occurred  during  the  month  to  induce  us 
to  change  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  our  last  number, 
that  no  harm  would  ensue  to  the  country,  were  Parlia- 
ment at  its  rising  to  adjourn  over  next  year.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  done,  from  which  the  People  will  derive 
any  benefit;  but,  as  usual,  additions  have  been  weekly 
made  to  their  burdens.  Last  year,  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  income,  was  one  million  and  a half.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  trade  and  of  the 
country  generally,  the  deficiency  will  be  much  greater. 
If  new  taxes  must  necessarily  be  imposed,  we  hope 
an  addition  to  the  land-tax  will  not  be  overlooked.  Last 
year,  the  army  was  increased  by  5,000  meu,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Canadian  war ; this  year,  it  has  been  in- 
creased 8,000,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  war.  There  are, 
at  present,  14,000  troops  of  the  line  in  Canada ; and  con- 
sidering that — taking  into  view  all  expenses — each  soldier 
costa  XI 00,  the  retention  of  that  miserable  dependency, 
which  will  be  taken  from  us,  or  revolt,  whenever  we 
have  nourished  it  sufficiently,  costs  the  people  of  this 
country,  for  soldiers  alone,  nearly  one  million  and  a half 
a-year.  The  most  important  business  which  has  been 
transacted  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  is  the 
appointment  of  a select  committee  “ to  inquire  into  the 
effects  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the  country  by  var- 
ious banking  establishments  issuing  notes  payable  on 
demand."  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Hume  and  Sir  R.  Peel  were  alone  worthy 
Of  remark.  The  former  said,  that  he  considered  it 
jro.  i. xxvi, — vol.  vii. 


essential  to  the  utility  of-  the  inquiry,  that  the  question 
whether  the  currency  was  on  a sound  basis  or  not,  should 
be  open  to  discussion  in  the  committee.  He  certainly 
entertained  a very  different  opinion  now  from  that  which 
he  had  formerly  held,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  of 
this  country.  In  France,  where  the  circulating  medium 
had  been  almost  entirely  metallic,  since  1781,  there  bad 
been  little  variation  in  the  exchanges,  and  much  satis- 
faction  on  the  part  of  the  People.  Since  1/9 1*  there  had 
been  only  two  pamphlets  published  in  France  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  ; whereas  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr  Richardson  of  Cornhill  had  himself  published 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  pamphlets  on  the  currency 
question,  within  the  last  two  years  and  a half.  Mr 
Hume  declared  himself  almost  a convert  to  having  no- 
thing but  a metallic  currency.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  consent  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  the  currency  for  its  basis,  without  leading  many  to 
suppose  that  the  present  system  was  no  longer  to  be 
maintained ; and  he  for  one  declared  that,  however  plausi- 
ble might  be  the  reasons  for  entering  into  such  au  inves- 
tigation, Parliament  had  conclusively  determined  ou  a 
metallic  currency,  and  on  the  present  standard  of  value. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  all  cases,  is  making  a slow  but  steady  progress. 
Our  very  decided  opinion  is,  that,  under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  is  nne  man  or  set  of  men  entitled  to  take  the 
life  of  another.  Whether  the  punishment  of  death,  there- 
fore, be  more  or  lets  efficacious  than  other  punishments, 
is  a point  which  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  discus*. 
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We  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  death  it  not  the 
punishment  which  great  criminals  fear  most,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  the  most  effectual  in  repressing  crime. 
Against  capital  punishments  mankind  have,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  revolted.  While  every  other  per- 
son connected  with  the  punishment  of  criminals  has 
been  held  in  respect  by  the  people,  the  executioner — the 
last  officer  of  the  law,  the  common  hangman — has  been 
universally  loathed,  and  his  person  has  hardly  ever  been 
safe  from  tbe  attacks  of  the  populace,  A system  of  laws 
which  brings  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  them,  even  while  they  remain  unquestionably  within 
the  strict  limits  of  their  own  duty,  into  contempt  and 
disgust,  cannot  stand  on  any  sure  foundation.  But  an 
enlightened  House  of  Commons  thinks  otherwise.  When 
Mr  Ewart,  on  the  6th  of  March,  moved — 4t  That  it  is 
expedient  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abo- 
lished," the  saints  and  tbe  sinners — the  unhanged  of  every 
creed. — joined  together,  and  defeated  the  motion  by  161  to 
60.  This,  however,  is  a gain  on  the  last  division.  Let 
Mr  Fwart  go  on,  and  success  is  certain. 

As  we  anticipated  at  the  outset  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Commons  and  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  former  have 
been  forced  to  yield.  A little  more  historical  reading 
might  have  saved  Lord  John  Russel  the  humility  of  his 
defeat ; for  he  would  hare  found  that,  in  all  previous 
quarrels,  the  courts  of  law  came  off  victorious.  Whether 
the  attempt  to  legislate  will  succeed  any  better  than  the 
attempt  to  brow-beat , is  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  inclined  to  give 
any  aid  to  the  Commons  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  false  position  in  which  they  stand.  At  ail  events, 
the  predicament  in  which  the  Whigs  have  placed  them- 
selves is  miserable.  They  are  forced  to  appeal  to  that 
House  which,  only  a few  years  ago,  they  declared  a 
nuisance,  by  every  organ  they  possessed — for  protection 
against  Stockdale ; in  the  perfect  knowledge  that  Stock- 
dale  is  stimulated  and  aided  iu  his  proceedings  by  many 
eminent  members  of  that  body  to  whose  shield  they  ap- 
peal for  protection  against  the  common  law. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

The  Corn  Law  Agitation  gops  on  well  in  England  ; 
for  there,  the  working  classes  have  had  the  s euse 
to  join  the  middle  class,  and  carry,  or  at  least  attempt 
to  carry,  one  step  of  practical  Reiorm,  the  obtaining  of 
cheap  food ; which,  we  must  fairly  admit,  appears  to  us 
to  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  masses  than  cheap  gam- 
bouge  ; for,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  plethora,  in  any  of 
its  shapes,  is  not  the  disease  of  which  working  men  have 
of  late  years  died.  The  Charter  is  desirable,  merely  be- 
cause, if  it  were  obtained,  no  industrious  man,  in  any 
rank  of  society,  need  want  either  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
•upper.  This  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  Charter, 
and  there  is  little  chance  of  carrying  the  Charter  for  some 
time ; but  the  objects  which  the  working  classes  wish  to 
obtain,  can  be  much  more  easily  secured  in  another  way. 
The  middle  classes  have  gained  two  great  objects  of  late 
years  for  themselves  and  the  community  generally,  by 
management : the  reduction  of  newspaper  taxation,  and 
the  penny-post.  Let  the  working  classes  take  a lesson. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  arc  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
lire.  They  tbiuk  it  is  a monarchy — a limited  mo- 

narchy.” It  is  so  in  appearance,  and  limited  enough  it 
ii  unquestionably;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  power 
of  the  country  is  centred  in  a few  of  the  great  aristocratic 
families.  We  believe,  that  out  of  Venice,  there  never  was 
a more  complete  oligarchy  than  exists  iu  this  country.  The 
Queen  is  merely  their  servant ; and  so  they  treat  her  on 
every  occasion.  Of  this  heartless,  eycophantish  oligarchy, 
which  insults  the  Throne,  aud  tramples  ou  the  People  by 
turns,  the  Com  Laws  are  at  once  the  opprobrium  and 
the  support.  As  long  as  they  exist,  no  improvement  of 
the  constitution  or  extension  of  the  suffrage,  none  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  body  of  the  People  arc  striviug,  can 
be  secured.  The  Com  Laws,  by  giving  wealth,  iullu- 
ence,  power,  are  the  great  panoply  of  abuse. 


HIGHLAND  DESTITUTION. 

The  Human  Race  a Nuisance  in  the, North.— 

The  periodical  cry  of  destitution,  as  we  predicted  lut 
year,  has  again  berm  raised  by  the  Highland  Isiidi; 
but,  apparently  ashamed  again  to  come  a-begging  to 
their  southern  neighbours  for  subscriptions,  which 
eventually  reach  their  own  pockets  in  the  shape  of 
rents,  the  attack,  this  year,  is  on  the  public  treasury, 
for  fund*  to  exportjthe  peasantry  from  their  estates— pe*. 
santry  who  are  better  entitled  to  a subsistence  from  the 
soil  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  thso  any 
chieftain  or  laird  in  all  the  Highlands,  be  his  titles  or 
estates  what  they  may.  We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves 
for  compelling  the  greedy  Highland  aristociacy  in  change 
the  mode  of  their  attack  on  the  money  of  the  public ; for 
our  articles,  in  former  years,  found  extensive  circuUhonin 
the  newspapers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  West  of  Kn?. 
laud,  where,  from  the  more  extensive  intercom*,  the 
Highlanders  and  the  state  of  the  Highlands  are  better 
known  than  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  But  the  project 
of  emigration  is  equally  futile  with  the  begging  ichemes 
which  have  hitherto  been  resorted  to.  No  money  which 
could  by  any  possibility  be  spared  from  the  pnblit  me 
nue,  supposing  there  were  a surplus,  and  not  a deficiescy, 
could  produce  any  permanent  benefit  to  the  Highlanders 
An  emigration  of  anything  less  than  1 Oil, 000  would  net 
do  any  good  ; and  as  it  has  been  found,  by  experi. 
ence,  that  £ 20  a-head  is  the  least  sum  at  which  au  indivi- 
dual— taking  men,  women,  nnd  children,  at  an  average- 
can  be  removed  from  Britain  to  Canada,  two  miltiou 
would  be  required  for  the  first  body  of  emigrants.  To 
remove  fewer  than  100,000,  would  be  merely  throvrisj 
away  money;  for,  as  Lord  Selkirk  has  shewn  in  hh 
Observations  on  Emigration  from  the  Highlands,  any  void 
which  would  be  created  by  the  removal  of  a fewthoowndc 
would  very  speedily  be  filled  up,  and  tbe  process  of  ex- 
porting the  natives  of  the  Highland  glens  would  require 
to  be  annually  renewed. 

It  is  a remarkable  thing,  that  it  ii  only  of  Isle 
years  that  the  Highland  lairds  have  discovered  that 
the  peasantry  on  their  estates  are  a nuisance,  tod 
that  they  are  worthy  of  being  placed  only  ia  the 
same  category  with  blind  puppies,  rats,  and  mice— 
fit  only  to  l>e  ill  owned — a fate  which  has  befallen  to  many 
of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  to  Canada,  in  their  pawgv 
to  that  country,  from  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  were  despatched.  Half  a century  ago, 
the  complaint  of  the  lairds  was,  that  their  tenantry  ini 
peasantry  could  not  be  kept  at  home-  In  the  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  November,  1773,  we  6<‘J 
it  stated  that  “ the  emigrations  from  the  Highland*  will 
increase.  On  the  16th  of  last  mouth,  260  persons tailid 
from  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  for  New  York.  Another 
vessel  is  loading,  with  the  same  cargo,  for  CsrolinR 
About  the  same  time,  260  emigrants  sailed  from  Foe* 
George,  and  380  of  the  M'Donalds  of  Glet.garry  ind  the  | 
neighbouring  districts  from  Fort  William."  At  tbs  I 
period  the  throwiiig  of  hundreds  of  small  farms  info  one, 
to  form  an  extensive  sheep  walk,  had  not  begun,  or,  t> 
least,  had  made  little  progress  in  the  North  and  West 
Highlands;  and  hence  the  lairds  feared  that  their  recti 
would  fall  by  the  extent  to  which  the  emigration  of  then 
tenantry  was  likely  to  be  carried.  At  that  time,  instni 
of  the  competition  for  farms  which  now  prevails  exisiirfc 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a farm  let  tss ‘‘re- 
spectable tenant" — that  is,  to  a tenant  from  whom  the 
rent  can  be  drawn,  whether  the  soil  yields  it  or  o'* 
Instead  of  the  landlords  receiving  offers  iu  hundred!  tor 
every  farm  out  of  lease,  they  were  under  the  usensitf  of 
beseeching  the  tenantry  to  take  their  farms.  We  pre- 
mise this  explanation,  iu  order  to  make  our  next  except 
from  the  above  magazine  (lor  the  mouth  of  Jsnuiry. 
177**)  intelligible; — “The  emigration  from  the  HigbU6^ 
aud  Western  Isles  still  continues  to  be  the  subject  tj  y * 
pular  complaint.  These  complaints  Lave  eren  ieat*' d 
the  Throne.  In  consequence  of  which,  orders  have 
sent  down  for  an  exact  state  of  the  number,  sefc  ■lL'* 
ages  of  those  who  have  emigrated  fivm  North  Bri- 
tain within  these  two  years ; from  which  h •* 
concluded  that  this  subject  triJ  1 besoms  the  el'jt#  * 
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Parliamentary  deliberation  the  eusuiug  session.  The  I 
notion  of  the  strict  connexion  between  population  atul 
national  interest,  is  very  generally  receired.  In  the  | 
Highlands,  agriculture  is  little  understood  and  less  en-  j 
cotirsged.  The  manufactures  in  the  Highlands  are  nei>  | 
ther  numerous  nor  extensive.  For  want  of  proper  in- 
citements to  industry,  the  people  have  acquired  an  habi- 
tual indolence.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  rapacity 
and  illiberal  views  of  some  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  may 
be  a principal  cause  of  this  uncomfortable  situation  of 
the  brave  but  poor  and  dispirited  Highiauders.  But 
whatever  be  the  cause,  Clod  forbid  that  statutory  laws 
should  ever  be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
man  from  leaving  his  native  country Here  we  have 
the  Highland  lairds  applying  to  the  Crown  to  prohibit 
emigration  ; now,  sixty-six  years  later,  we  have  them 
using  all  their  efforts  with  the  Government  to  furnish 
funds  for  their  compulsory  exportation — for,  to  call  it 
emigration,  that  is,  going  away  voluntarily,  is  downright 
mockery.  The  forced  ejection,  by  the  military,  of  the 
people  from  the  Marchioness  of  Sutherland's  estates,  in 
1820  and  1821,  and  from  the  island  of  Harris,  no  later 
than  last  year,  is  a decisive  proof  how  far  from  a volun- 
tary operation  the  emigration  of  a Highlander  is. 

About  forty  years  ago  only,  the  Highland  Society  set 
itself  seriously  to  work  to  prevent  emigration ; and  seve- 
ral reports  on  the  subject  weie  presented  to  the  Society. 
It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  the  dread  of 
the  Highlands  being  depopulated  by  emigiation,  that 
Lord  Selkirk  published,  in  18Gb,  his  book  on  Emigra- 
tion 1 his  eighth  chapter  is  headed,  “ Emigration  has  no 
permanent  effect  on  population and  of  the  facts  by 
which  he  establishes  his  proposition,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing specimens  : — “ By  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Webster, 
in  the  year  1756,  the  seven  parishes  of  the  Isle  of  Skye 
contained  11,262  inhabitants.  By  those  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  between  1781  aud  1794,  14,470.  Some  time 
after  Dr  Webster's  enumeration,  the  emigrations  com- 
menced, and,  since  the  year  1770,  have  been  frequent 
aud  of  great  amount.  A gentleman  of  ability  and  ob- 
servation, whose  employment  in  the  island  gave  him  the 
best  opportunities  of  observation,  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber who  emigrated,  between  1772  and  1791,  at  4,000.  The 
number  who,  during  the  same  period,  weut  to  the  lowcoun- 
tr  y of  Scotland,  going  in  a more  gradual  manner  and  excit- 
ing less  attention  could  not  be  so  well  ascertained  ; but, 
from  concurring  circumstances,  he  considers  8,000  as  the 
least  at  which  they  can  possibly  be  reckoned.”  At  pre- 
sent the  population  of  Skye  is  uot  under  22,000,  although 
emigration,  and  removal  to  the  low  country  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  “ Another  instance,”  says  his 
Lordship,  “is  quoted  by  Mr  Irvine  in  his  ‘ Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Emigration.’  It  was  com- 
municated,'’ he  says,  “ by  a gentleman  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  who  relates,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  that 
in  1790,  a place  on  the  west  coast  contained  1900  in- 
habitants, of  whom  800  emigrated  the  same  year  to 
Ameiica.  In  1801  a census  was  taken,  and  the  same  spot 
contained  1987,  though  it  had  furnished  eighty-seven  men 
for  the  army  and  navy,  and  not  u single  stranger  settled 
in  it.”  Have  the  Highland  lairds  any  facts  to  contradict 
these  ? If  they  have  not,  what  au  abuse  of  the  public 
money  would  it  be  to  employ  it  in  encouraging  emigra- 
tion from  the  Highlands  ; and  how  absurd  is  it  to  look 
for  any  effectual  relief  to  Highland  destitution,  we  hud  al- 
most said  relief  from  Highland  beggary,  from  emigration. 

But  it  will  be  said  that,  though  it  might  have  been 
proper  to  prevent  emigration  from  the  Highland*  in  1774 
or  1805,  it  may  be  quite  proper  to  encourage  it  now ; and 
to  call  on  the  people  of  England  and  irelaud  to  pay  for 
it,  io  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  High  laud  lairds,  or, 
what  is  the  tame  thing,  to  save  them  contributing  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  who  cultivate  their  estates)  because 
population  has  increased  so  much  in  the  interval.  But 
there  has  been,  in  truth,  very  little  increase  of  the  High- 
land peasantry.  The  lowrate  of  increase  will  besu  ikingly 
shewn  by  contrasting  the  population  of  a few  of  our  towns 
with  one  or  two  Highland  couuties,  at  three  different  per- 
iods, 1765,  1801,  and  1831. 


Edinburgh, 

1765. 

57,156 

1801. 

82,580 

77,355 

1891. 

162,403 

Glasgow,  . 

. 23,548 
. 15,730 

202,426 

Aberdeen, 

87,608 

58,019 

67,466 

Paisley,  . 

. 4,820 

31,179 

Dundee, 

Perthshire, 

12,427 

28,084 

45,355 

125,149 

23,187 

128,388 

23,117 

142,894 

Sutherland, 

25,518 

We  beg  the  petitioners  to  Parliament  for  funds  to  ex- 
port the  Highland  peasantry  from  their  estates,  to  inquire 
how  it  has  happened  that,  while  the  manufacturing  towns 
maintain  now  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  they 
did  eighty  years  ago,  in  a considerable  degree  of  comfort, 
except  at  comparatively  distant  intervals,  such  a county 
as  Sutherland  or  Perthshire  cannot  support  a population 
augmented  by  only  one-tenth  part,  but  that  they  every 
year  come  a-begging  to  the  sonth  for  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  from  absolute  starvation.  Such  a state  of 
things  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  every  Highland  pro- 
prietor, be  he  Gael  or  Saxon.  If  there  is  any  sincere 
wish  to  remove  it,  let  the  only  practicable  plan  be 
adopted.  Let  the  petitioners  take  the  advice  which  has 
been  «o  often  and  so  long  tendered — establish  in  the 
north  manufactures,  especially  of  woollens,  for  which  the 
Highlands  afford  numerous  situations  as  favourable  at 
least  as  Hawick  or  Galashiels.  Until  this  be  done,  no 
money  should  bo  given  to  encourage  Highland  emigra- 
tion : it  will  do  no  good : the  most  of  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  lairds'  pockets  in  the  shape  of  rents,  and  any 
void  which  may  be  created  will  be  speedily  filled  up, 
either  by  the  increasing  population  or  by  immigration 
from  Irelaud.  What  folly,  indeed,  is  it  to  compel  the 
people  to  leave  Scotland,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish 
are  annually  settling  in  it  I Is  it  worth  while  to  expend 
money  in  removing  one  race  of  Celts,  to  make  way  for 
another  ? At  all  events,  if  there  is  to  be  any  emigration 
at  the  public  expense,  let  it  be  an  emigration  of  the 
lairds,  not  of  the  peasantry : the  latter  are  of  some 
use,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  ; besides,  they  have 
the  best  right  to  the  soil — that  of  prior  occupancy ; 
and  there  is  no  principle  of  justice,  or  law,  or  common 
sense,  which  demands  that  the  peasantry  ought  rather  to 
be  removed  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  than 
their  lairds  from  the  estates  which  they  have  acquired  by 
purchase  from  those  who  had  no  better  right  to  them  than 
the  peasantry  now  have.  Heiding  sheep  may  not  be  a 
very  intellectual  or  high  employment,  but  it  is  at  least 
as  much  so  as  riding  after  a fox ; and  it  is,  at  all  events, 
much  more  useful.  We  cannot  conclude  without  re- 
minding our  English  readers,  that,  in  the  Highland 
parishes,  poor  rates  are  all  but  unknown ; and  that  the 
treatment  received  by  English  paupers,  under  the  new 
act,  would  be  considered  by  the  poor  Highlanders  as 
fit  for  a prince.  Let  the  lairds,  therefore,  pnt  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets,  before  they  ask  for  assist- 
ance from  others.  They  say  they  have  no  money ; but 
there  is  an  easy  mode  of  raising  it.  Let  them  petition  Go- 
vernment for  an  act  of  Parliament,  empowering  the  Trea- 
sury to  lend  them  a sufficient  capital  to  establish  manu- 
factures on  their  estates,  and  declaring  the  capital  thus 
lent  a burden  preferable  to  all  others — prior  or  pos- 
terior— on  the  entailed  and  unentailed  estates,  and  bind- 
ing the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  debt  thus  created  with- 
in six  months,  for  such  price  as  can  be  got  for  It,  to 
individuals.  The  last  provision  we  consider  essential, 
lest  the  loan  undergo  the  fate  of  the  West  India  eman- 
cipation fund,  and  the  million  leut  to  the  Irish  Epis- 
copal clergy.  With  such  an  act  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  rawing,  in  Scotland  alone,  as  much  money,  at  three 
per  ceut.,  as  will  transport  the  whole  Highland  popula- 
tion, from  the  highest  chieftain  to  the  lowest  gillie,  to 
America  ; or  to  establish  in  the  Highlands,  within  a few 
years,  manufactures  more  than  sufficient  to  employ 
double  their  present  population.  W«  cannot  see  who 
can,  with  any  decency,  object  to  such  a scheme ; not  cer- 
tainly the  lairds,  whose  properties  are,  according  tq  their 
own  account,  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  preteut  superflu- 
ous population  vegetating  In  idleness  on  their  estates ; 
not  the  heirs  of  entail  in  expectancy,  whose  properties 
will  be  thereby  ealiaaeeU;  pot  the  mortgagee*,  whose 
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security  must  be  benefited  by  everything  which  enriches 
their  debtois.  I.ei  u*  see  if  this  or  any  such  scheme 
will  be  adopted  by  the  annual  petitioners  for  aid  to  the 
destitute  Highlanders.  If  not,  even  the  meanest  High- 
lander that  wears  a kilt  will  know  what  to  think  of 
them. 

Tee-Totai.irm  on  Temperance. — We  hare  been 
attacked  by  a tee-totaller,  and  accused  of  humbug, 
Ignorance,  wrong.headedness,  and  so  on,  for  expressing 
an  opinion  in  our  last  Magazine  that,  if  French  wine* 
were  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a low  ad  valorem 
duty,  it  would  check  intemperance.  The  foundation  of 
our  opinion  is  this,  that  people  must  drink  something, 
and  few  drink  water  when  they  can  get  anything  better. 
The  weaker  the  liquid,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  intoxi- 
cation. Men  do  not  sit  down  to  get  drunk.  They  ait 
down  to  converse,  to  drink  a liquid  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  palate  ; and,  if  they  sit  too  long,  intoxication  comes 
on  imperceptibly,  and  without  the  will  being  at  all  con- 
salted  in  the  matter.  Kven  the  tee-totallers  must  drug 
themselves  with  tea  or  coffee,  which  are  as  highly 
stimulant  to  some  constitution*  as  French  wines  are  to 
others. 

We  were  not  ignorant  that  the  analysis  of  chemists 
■hewed  that  about  one  half  of  the  contents  of  a bottle  of 
port  was  spirits  of  a greater  strength  than  is  commonly 
used  : but  we  were  perfectly  aware,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  that  of  others,  that,  if  wine  contained 
the  alcohol  which  appeared  from  the  analysis,  its  intoxi- 
cating effect  was  greatly  diminished  by  its  union  with 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  wine.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  alcohol  is  not  formed  during  the  analysis. 
It  is  a question  not  yet  decided,  whether  the  alcohol 
drawn  off  by  distillation  was  in  that  form  in  the  wine, 
or  only  the  constituent  parts  of  alcohol,  viz.,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  that  they  are  combined  in  the 
proportions  necessary  to  form  alcohol  during  the  process 
of  analysis.  Though  whisky  is  made  out  of  malt,  there 
is  no  alcohol  in  the  malt,  but  saccharine  matter  only, 
which  is  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. In  the  care  of  poit  and  sherry,  brandy  is 
added  to  them  for  the  British  market;  but  there  is  no 
fear  of  these  wines  being  ever  made  so  cheap  as  to  become 
the  habitual  beverage  of  the  common  people.  None  of 
the  French  wines  are  mixed  with  brandy,  and  the 
strength  of  the  lower-priced  French  wines  need  not 
alarm  any  one.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  they  are  so  stimu- 
lant ns  strong  tea  and  coffee,  which  the  tee-totallers  con- 
sider they  may  drink  of  any  strength,  and  in  any 
quantity.  The  tee-totallers  have  our  good  wishes  for 
their  success ; but  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  these  north- 
ern latitudes,  they  will  ever  get  any  large  proportion 
permanently  to  abstain  from  stimulating  liquids;  and  we 
have  some  doubt  if  it  is  desirable.  We  have  a strong 
opinion  that  a labouring  man  would  be  kept  in  better 
health  if  he  had  a bottle  of  good  ale  every  day,  than  if  he 
were  to  drink  any  quantity  of  tea  the  tee-totaller  chose 
te  furnish  him.  To  such  a man  the  tea  is  sheer  waste. 
Any  benefit  he  gets  from  such  a potation  arises  merely 
from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  from  the  sugar  and 
milk. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

It  was  expectrd  that  business  would  revive  in  the 
Spring:  but  the  accounts  from  all  districts  are  all  but 
Unanimous  in  representing  trade  as  extremely  flat. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long-continued  de- 
pression. Among  the  mercantile  men  themselves  the 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  particularly  from  the  Com  Laws, 
which  render  provisions,  as  well  as  all  other  articles,  so 
much  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  foreigners. 
Somt  attribute  the  depression  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 


and  hare  formed  great  hopes  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lately  appointed  on  that  subject. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Tile  draining. — For  the  last  few  w eeks  the  weather  has 
been  most  propitious  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  labour, 
and,  in  consequence,  a great  quantity  of  spring  wheat  has 
been  sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  In 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  kingdom,  oals  were  mostly  all 
sown  by  the  middle  of  March  ; and  there  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  a better  seed  time.  Now  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  last  crop  has  been  thrashed  out,  we  caa 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  produce,  and  it  has  turned 
out  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  Tile  dtain- 
ing  is  going  on  in  almost  every  county  iu  Scotland  with 
much  activity  ; and  those  who  have  tried  this  system  of 
draining  in  former  years,  find  it  most  beneficial.  The 
old  system  of  draining  proceeded  on  the  notion  that 
the  wetness  of  land  arose  from  springs,  and  hence 
the  object  was  to  cut  them  off ; but  the  new  eystem 
proceeds  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  wetness,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  occasioned  simply  by  the  rain- 
water accumulating,  and  not  being  allowed  to  run  off  by 
the  retentive  subsoil.  It  is  obvious,  that  even  where 
the  subsoil  is  open,  and  the  ground  appears  dry,  the 
dryness  is  caused  at  the  expense  of  wetness  in  some  other 
place.  The  water  may  penetrate  at  the  particular  place 
where  it  falls,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation 
there ; but  the  mischief  is  merely  transferred  to  another 
place,  for  the  water  must  break  out  somewhere — no  one, 
we  suppose,  imagining  that  the  rain  sinks  into  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  new  system,  therefore,  in  reality, 
carries  off,  notonlythe  rain-water  as  it  falls, bntalsodrains 
the  springs,  by  removing  the  cause  whence  they  arise.  We 
have  entered  into  this  explanation,  from  observing  that 
many  of  the  old  farmers  have  a prejudice  against  the 
new  system,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  remove  spring! 
directly  ; but  it  is  evident  that  it  does  so  indirectly;  sod 
so  much  more  effectual  is  the  drainage  that,  persons  who 
have  tried  the  new  system  thoroughly,  are  quite  satisfied 
that  making  the  old  drain*  was  little  better  than  throw- 
ing away  money.  There  is  one  error,  which,  however, 
is  exceedingly  prevalent : that  of  making  the  drains  too 
shallow,  or  rather  filling  them  too  near  the  suffice. 
The  consequence  is,  that  should  it  be  afterwards  wished 
to  try  the  subsoil  ploughing,  it  will  not  be  practicable, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  drains;  for  they  would 
all  be  destroyed  in  the  operation.  The  top  of  the  drain 
should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface;  but 
we  have  seen  some  which  are  not  more  than  ten  inches. 
In  such  cases  the  stirring  of  the  subsoil,  as  recommended 
by  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  which  has  been  found  so 
useful  wherever  the  bottom  is  retentive,  cannot  be  at- 
tempted at  any  future  period.  A plough  has  been  in. 
vented  in  England  on  the  same  principle  as  the  subsoil 
plough — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring,  but  not  of 
turning  over  or  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  which  has  been 
employed  for  renovating  old  pastures  with  great  success. 
In  clay  soils,  in  particular,  the  treading  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  heavy  rains,  in  the  course  of  years,  consolidate  the 
ground  so  much,  that  the  roots  of  the  more  valuablt 
grasses,  and  the  other  plants  which  go  to  form  a rich 
pasture,  have  difficulty  in  spreading  themselres  suffici- 
ently. It  was,  therefore,  a desideratum  to  be  able  to  stir 
the  soil  without  destroying  the  herbage.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  using  a plough  consisting  merely  of  s 
coulter  and  sock,  without  a mould  board.  When  the 
pasture  is  ploughed  with  this  plough,  there  are  left  merely 
the  longitudinal  traces  of  the  plough  ; and  so  little  of  the 
herbage  is  destroyed,  that  if  the  operation  is  performed 
in  the  spring,  the  traces  are  entirely  obliterated  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  while  the  object  of  stirring  the  soil 
is  effectually  accomplished.  If  the  pasture  is  deficient  in 
any  particular  plant,  the  seeds  of  it  should  be  sown  pre- 
vious to  the  ploughing,  aud  they  will  be  sufficiently 
buried  to  Tegetate. 
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THE  CORN-LAW  AGITATION. 


Hkartily  do  we  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  improved  out-door  aspect  of  the  Corn- Law 
agitation.  This  time  last  year,  no  one  could 
have  hoped  for  a progress  so  satisfactory.  Not 
that  we  expect  anything  definite  from  the  legis- 
lature in  the  passing  session,  or  even  during  tho 
existence  of  tho  present  Parliament,  Rave  what 
is  often  gained  by  the  injudicious  resistance  of 
a rash  and  violent  adversary  placed  in  a false 
position. 

Our  special  ground  of  satisfaction  is,  that  the 
real  merits  of  the  controversy  lying  between  the 
handful  of  landowners — that  privileged  class 
who,  having  cunningly  engrossed  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  all,  have  generally  legislated 
with  a single  eye  to  their  own  interests,  as  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  all  its 
grades  and  classes,  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  included — our  special  ground  of  con- 
gratulation, we  repeat,  is,  that  the  merits  of  this 
controversy  were  never  nearly  so  well  understood 
as,  through  agitation,  the  press,  and  the  plat- 
form, they  have  become  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Hence  the  evident  alarm  of  the  land- 
lords, nnd  the  increasing  rancour  which  attends 
what  is  felt  to  be  thedeath-struggle  between  them 
and  the  nation.  They  feel  that  their  power  is 
departing  ; that  their  “ vested  interest’'  in  public 
plunder,  if  once  fairly  subjected  to  investigation, 
cannot  longer  exist.  In  the  attempt  made  to 
maintain  fallacies  and  disguises,  and  give  to  the 
selfisli  injustice  of  the  few  the  semblance  of  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  public  interests,  the  colli- 
sion is  becoming  furious  as  it  becomes  more  close  ; 
and  so  nakedly  have  the  true  motives  of  the 
parties  been  revealed  in  the  late  discussions  and 
Corn- Law  meetings,  that  many  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  are  bravely  throwing  away  the  decent 
veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  avowing  that  they  will 
fight  to  the  last  gasp  for  the  retention  of  what 
they  have  gained  by  fraud  and  force.  The 
landowners  of  England  will  more  and  more  em- 
ulate the  course  of  the  West  India  planters: 

NO,  J.XXVII—VO L,  VII. 


they  will  boldly  defend  their  right  to  6tarve 
their  fellow-subjects,  as  the  other  parties  did  to 
hold  their  fellow-creatures  as  their  live-stock  or 
their  chattels. 

In  1815,  when  the  country  was  in  a state 
bordering  on  insurrection,  to  which  the  People 
had  been  goaded  by  the  abortive  Corn  Bill  of 
that  period,  a bill  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landowners,  and  carried  by  themselves — then, 
when  the  dwellings  of  Members  of  Parliament 
were  guarded  by  troops  to  protect  them  from  the 
justly  infuriated  populace,  Mr  Wilberforce,  whose 
income  was.  at  that  time,  mostly  derived  from 
land,  reconciled  his  vote  to  his  conscience,  or 
his  conscience  to  his  vote,  by  quoting  the  Scrip- 
tures— “ Me  that  careth  not  for  his  own  house- 
hold is  worse  than  an  infidel."  The  good  man 
was  not  called  upon  by  his  conscience  (in  this 
particular  instance  at  any  rate)  to  legislate  forthe 
nation  or  for  Yorkshire,  but  for  the  household 
of  Wilberforce,  and  the  comparatively  few  other 
households  having  property  in  the  soil,  who  were 
to  be  pampered  on  war  prices,  whatever  hard- 
ship was  endured  by  the  millions  of  industrious 
families,  doomed  to  be  pinched  that  the  law- 
making families  and  their  heads  might  experi- 
ence no  diminution  of  the  rents  which  had  been 
adventitiously  forced  up.  It  was  not  enough 
that  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  national  debt  had 
gone,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  improve  their 
estates,  and  increase  their  rents  for  a consider- 
able period.  No  ; the  system  found  to  work  so 
well,  must  be  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  industrious  poor. 

The  case  of  Mr  Wilberforce  has  been  alluded 
to,  because  he — one  of  the  most  pure-minded  of 
his  class — does  not  seem,  at  least  in  private,  or 
between  himself  and  his  conscience,  to  have  ever 
pretended  that  the  Corn- Laws  were  not  intended 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners — that 
they  were  not,  in  other  words,  a legalized  system 
of  extortion,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  “ house- 
holds” of  the  privileged.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
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pious  head  of  every  household  in  Great  Britain 
will  now  be  found  as  zealous  for  his  family 
interests  as  was  Mr  Wilberforce  for  his.  It  is 
surely  as  much  a bounden  duty  in  the  labour- 
ing man  to  protect  his  children’s  daily  bread,  as 
that  of  the  man  of  fortune,  or  the  legislator,  to 
defend  his  children’s  prospects  of  wealth  ; laying 
aside  the  consideration  that  this  wealth  is  to  be 
realized  by  directly  plundering  the  poor  man  ; 
and  indirectly  paralysing  his  energies  by  limiting 
the  held  of  his  industry. 

That  the  Corn-Laws  have  benefited  even  the 
small  class  by  and  for  whom  they  were  enacted, 
in  any  large  or  stable  manner,  is,  with  many,  a 
matter  of  extreme  doubt.  Few  evidences  of 
their  working  well  for  the  landed  class  at  large, 
or  as  a permanent  body,  are  apparent.  Witness 
the  gradual  extinction,  under  their  operation,  of 
the  stanch  old  race  of  small  proprietors  and 
yeomanry — the  very  sinews  of  the  nation  ! Wit- 
ness, too,  the  absorption  of  their  possessions  into 
the  enormously  overgrown  estates  of  the  old 
nobility  or  the  new  millionaires.  Witness  the 
ruin  and  dispersion,  in  every  county,  of  respect- 
able rural  fumilies  ; the  rapid  transference  of 
landed  property  from  hand  to  hand  ; and,  above 
all,  the  increase  of  mortgages,  and  every  species 
of  encumbrance,  co-existing  with  the  unnatural 
bolstering  up  of  the  landed  interest  by  the  taxes 
and  restrictions  on  the  People’s  food.  These  laws 
are,  verily,  twice  cursed  : and  were  they  con- 
tinued for  a much  longer  period,  though  the  poor 
must,  in  the  meanwhile,  suffer,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  be  gradually  under- 
mined, the  destruction  of  the  landed  order 
is  not  less  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
efforts  of  the  landowners  to  kill  the  goose  which 
has  so  long  laid  them  golden  eggs  must  succeed 
in  time.  The  animal  is  languishing  already. 
Some  of  the  more  credulous  among  them  seem  to 
fancy  their  fruitful  goose  a Phoenix.  English 
ingenuity',  capital,  and  industry,  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  that,  at  all  events,  the  more 
greedy,  if  not  the  more  sagacious — the  Lord 
Ashburtons — fancy  it  unwise,  in  any  event,  to 
relax  their  bold.  “ If  muslin,  hosiery,  and  cutlery 
fail,  the  export  of  cotton  yarns  and  machinery 
succeed  to  them  ; and,  when  these  commodities 
yield  in  their  turn,  something  else  will  be  found 
out,  by  our  ingenious  manufacturers,  from  which 
they  may  afford  to  pay  us  our  accustomed  tri- 
bute.” Such  would  appear  to  be  their  secret 
ruminations.  A few  of  the  far-seeing,  as  well  as 
the  conscientious,  landowners  (generally  those 
of  the  highest  class,  who  are  unembarrassed)  per- 
ceive danger,  if  not  immediate,  yet  certain,  from 
persisting  too  long  in  the  system — as  well  as  the 
vast  amount  of  suffering — crying  aloud  to  Hea- 
ven— which  it  inflicts  upon  the  working  classes, 
and  especially  upon  agricultural  .labourers  and 
their  families.  But  the  great  majority  of  land- 
owners,  those  of  yesterday,  as  well  as  those  as 
old  as  the  Conquest,  are  becoming  daily  more 
hardened  and  infatuated.  With  them,  upholding 
the  Corn-Laws,  the  food  monopolies,  by  which 
they,  and  they  alone,  benefit,  seems  to  be  held 


a matter  of  prerogative  and  pride  as  well  as  of 
purse.  The  right  of  landowners  to  tax  the 
People,  is  one  of  the  well-contrived  substitutes 
for  abolished  feudal  privileges  ; and  it  is  seen  to 
be  in  imminent  jeopardy.  Under  the  feudal 
svstem,  the  vassal  was  bound  to  the  service  of 
his  own  superior  only.  Under  the  representative 
system,  hitherto  swayed  by  the  Landowners’ 
Combination,  the  license  of  the  vassal  is  nomi- 
nally enlarged.  He  is  now  tied  down  to  the 
Combination  ; and,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
one  superior’s  domain,  his  boundaries  extend  to 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  is 
free  to  go  to  what  mill  he  pleases  within  this 
range,  and  to  commute  personal  service  for 
money  ; but  his  bread  must  still,  in  some  shape, 
he  mulcted.  He  must  still  pay  the  grist,  under 
the  name  of  a duty  on  corn  and  on  other  articles 
of  necessary  food.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Corn  Barons  should  be  most  unwilling  to  sur- 
render their  privileges;  or  that  what  has  been 
so  cunningly,  as  well  as  forcibly,  acquired,  should 
be  tenaciously  held.  Some,  we  can  well  believe, 
are  blinded  by  their  ignorant  covetousness ; 
others  are  reckless  from  their  pecuniary  involve- 
ments ; and  not  a few  appear  to  act  under  the 
combined  influence  of  cupidity  and  an  insolent 
pride.  “ Perish  manufactures!”  is  their  cry,  even 
in  the  teeth  of  their  unfortunate  oracle,  Sir 
Hubert  Peel.  He,  evidently,  perceives  clearly, 
what  the  most  of  his  senseless  and  ill-disciplined 
followers  would  not  believe,  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead : he  forsees  that  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  possible  to  effect,  even  by  that  grand 
landed  combination  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  rob- 
bery which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  ft* 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  practise  upon  the 
many.  He,  at  least,  is  aware  that,  without  the 
manufacturing  industry  which  supported  the 
landlords’  war,  which  pays  the  interest  of  their 
public  debt,  and  which  quadrupled  their  rent?, 
they  cannot  long  be  maintained,  even  as  they 
ought  to  be  and  might  be. 

We  have  said  that  these  laws  are  twice  cursed. 
Under  them  a few  of  the  overgrown  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  old  nobility — for  or  by  whom  so 
much  of  the  soil  was  originally  seized,  or  else 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  on  them — have  doubled 
or  trebled  their  annual  revenues ; and  are. 
at  the  same  time,  suffering  under  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, and  driven  from  their  country— 
from  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  if  they  fancy 
they  have  any  duty  to  fulfil  which  cannot  ns  vu-l 
be  performed  by  a proxy  in  the  legislature,  and 
a steward  on  the  estate — while  the  under  grade, 
suddenly  enriched  by  war  prices,  and  tfifl 
Corn-Laws,  which  afterwards,  by  the  sere*, 
kept  up  their  rents,  have  generally  squandered 
their  plunder  .with  the  characteristic  reckless- 
ness of  all  marauders.  This  is  one  form  of  the 
curse ; but  had  every  penny  unjustly  gained 
from  the  industry  of  the  People,  the  price  of 
every  loaf,  and  potato,  and  slice  of  bacon,  ab- 
stracted from  the  basket  and  store  of  the  work- 
ing man,  been  prudently  and  usefully  expend^ 
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this  does  not  atone  to  those  Buffering  under  the 
second  and  deeper  curse  ; to  those  whose  hunger 
and  sweat  have  produced  all  those  improvements 
in  the  fruits  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  chil- 
dren after  them  are  to  have  any  share. 

Among  the  truths  placed  in  a striking  light 
by  the  late  discussion,  none  are  more  clear  than 
this,  that,  benefit  who  may  by  the  Corn- Laws, 
they  are  the  growing  curse  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  whose  condition  has  been  gradually 
becoming  worse  and  worse  under  their  operation. 
Thanks  to  the  diligent  and  excellent  instruction 
given  by  their  well-paid  spiritual  guides,  the  pea- 
santry in  many  parts  of  England  are  thick-headed 
enough  ; yet  it  will  not  be  much  longer  possible 
to  make  the  veriest  clodhopper  believe  that 
dear  bread  is  the  best  blessing  of  his  family. 
The  Corn-Law  missionaries  must  now  do  for 
those  neglected  serfs,  in  social  and  economical 
questions,  what  the  first  Methodists  did,  in 
spiritual  things,  at  a yet  darker  period,  and 
in  the  face  of  as  rancorous,  if  not  so  numer- 
ous, an  opposition.  Then  the  parsons  alone  con- 
stituted the  hostile  phalanx ; now  we  have 
to  contend  with  the  parsons  and  squires  com- 
bined. The  heads  of  the  peasantry  may  be 
thick,  but  they  are  penetrable  ; and,  at  present, 
many  of  their  heads  maybe  reached  through  their 
ill-filled  bellies.  The  evidence  of  William  Hol- 
man, before  the  Corn-Law  delegates,  the  la- 
bourer from  the  Arcadia  of  England,  Devon- 
shire, will  be  very  easily  understood  by  all  fel- 
low-labourers. The  fallacy  that  high  prices  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  keep  up  wages,  cannot, 
therefore,  last  much  longer,  if  there  be  any  one 
to  expose  it.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  available  fallacy  ; though  its  effect  is  still 
tried  as  an  impudent,  barefaced  falsehood. 

If  there  be  one  truth  of  public  economy  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  another,  it  is,  that  the 
price  of  labour,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  fall 
with  low  prices,  is  the  very  last  to  rise  with  high 
prices.  Prices  fluctuate  long  before,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  labour  can  over- 
take them.  On  this  important  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, where  persons,  whether  in  ignorance  or 
wilfully,  spread  delusion  as  if  to  lull  the  con- 
sciences of  those  of  the  landowners  who  are 
not  quite  dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  we 
shall  quote  a passage  from  a lately  published 
work  of  Mr  Tooke.  It  is  taken  from  the  sec- 
tion in  which  he  treats  of  “ The  effect  of  the  price 
of provision s on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes." 

The  state  of  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  in  the  two  last  years',  strikingly  confirm  the  de- 
ductions from  previous  experience,  of  the  little  tendency 
which  exists  in  wages  to  follow  a fall  or  rise  in  the 
prices  of  provisions  except  at  long  intervals,  nnd  then 
only  in  a degiee  far  short  of  such  fall  or  rise.  When 
treating  of  the  great  tall  and  cheapness  of  the  prices  of 
provisions  in  1033-4-5,  I took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
“the  extension  of  trade,  the  general  but  not  speculative 
improvement  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  undoubted 
and  substantial  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  interest*,  the  general  employment  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  full  wages,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
accompanied  a great  fall  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  but 
more  especially  of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  was  lower  at 
the  close  of  1335  than  it  had  been  in  the  last  seventy 


years;  thus  furnishings  fresh  and  decisive  negative  of 
the  often  repeated,  but  perfectly  unfounded  assertion,  put 
forth  by  parties  interested  iti  the  corn  monopoly,  that 
high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  tend  to  increased  de- 
mand for  other  productions,  and  to  extended  employment 
and  higher  wages  to  the  working  population.”  With 
the  state  of  things  then  described  as  exhibited  at  the  close 
of  1830,  what  a contrast,  as  regards  the  working  popula- 
tion, is  that  which  is  presented  at  the  close  of  18H8  ! 

In  a few  instances  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
have  been  raised,  but  in  a very  trifling  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  necessaries  ;*  and  in  cases  where  an  advance  of 
wages  has  been  granted,  it  has  been  rather  from  motives 
of  fear  or  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  than 
as  a legitimate  consequence,  on  principles  of  business,  of 
an  improved  demand  relatively  to  the  supply  of  labour. 
While  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  is  not  only 
no  increase  of  money  wages,  but  there  is  a falling  off  of 
employment,  so  that  while  the  prices  of  provisions  nre  in 
some  Instances  nearly  doubled  ; and,  while  several  ne- 
cessaries, and,  more  especially,  the  secondary  necessaries, 
such  as  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  are  at  a considerable  ad- 
vance, the  earnings  of  the  work-people  are  reduced ; 
they  arc  thus  suffering  cruelly  under  the  twofold  evil  of 
having  their  little  income  less ; and  of  finding  that  reduced 
income  going  a much  less  way  In  the  supply  of  their 
most  urgent  wants. 

The  present  state  of  things,  therefore,  furnishes  fresh 
proof,  if  additional  proof  had  been  wanting,  of  the  nega- 
tive of  the  dogma  of  the  advocates  for  restrictions  on  the 
com  trade,  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  getting  higher 
prices  must  be  the  better  customers  and  employers  of  the 
manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  labourers ; and  in  that 
way  to  hold  out  more  than  compensation  for  the  higher 
prices  which  the  latter  classes  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
food. 

The  second  fallacy  noticed  above,  namely,  that 
when  landlords  and  farmers  get  high  prices,  they 
must  be  better  customers  to  manufacturers,  is, 
so  far  as  regards  mere  labourers,  not  worthy 
of  a moment's  thought.  What  may  a married 
man,  with  ten  shillings  a-week — what  even  Sir 
James  Graham's  enviable  ploughmen,  with 
twelve  shillings  a-week — have  had  to  expend  on 
the  manufactures  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  War- 
wickshire, or  Worcestershire,  during  the  last  two 
years,  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
have  been  so  enormously  high  ? What  will 
they  have  so  to  expend  during  the  next  two 
years,  which,  although  we  should  have  favourable 
harvests,  after  the  present  impoverishment,  it 
will  take  to  reduce  prices  to  an  average  rate? 

But  if  the  Corn-Laws  should  not,  by  keeping 
up  prices,  benefit  the  farm-labourer,  they  surely 
benefit  the  farmer  ? The  very  reverse,  however, 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tooke;  and,  in  one  word, 
we  may  repeat  what  was  frequently  said  in  Par- 
liament during  the  late  discussion  on  Mr  Yil- 
liers’  motion,  that  there  is  not  one  individual 
whose  opinions  on  questions  of  public  economy 
has  weight,  but  has  condemned  the  Corn-Laws. 

The  Benefit  to  the  Easier  Fallacy. 

In  The  Reflections  on  the  Operation  of  the 
r resent  Scale  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn,  by 
David  Salomons,  Esq.,  we  find  a brief  and  lucid 
exposure  of  the  benefit  to  farmers’  fallacy,  which 
we  shall  borrow,  simply  to  give  it  wider  publicity 

• From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  notice,  these 
small  rises  of  a •hilling  or  two  shillings  a-week  of  wages, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  fouil,  have  either  been 
to  keep  down  the  Poor  Laws,  to  insure  against  rick-burn- 
ing, or  from  what  is  called  the  charity  of  the  employers 
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among  that  class.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  many 
farmers  have  already  attained  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws,  as 
their  class  interests  are  concerned.  Their  small 
share  of  the  spoil,  besides  being  hardly  worth  con- 
tending for,  exposes  them,  at  all  times,  to  severe 
punishment. 

If  the  present  shifting;  scale  of  duty  was  intended  to 
protect  the  farmer,  keep  the  prices  of  com  steady,  ensure 
a supply  to  the  consumer  at  a moderate  price,  and  benefit 
the  revenue  whenever  an  imposition  was  required,  it  has 
signally  failed.  During  the  continuance  of  the  corn 
laws,  the  farmets  have  suffered  the  severest  privations. 
The  variations  in  price  have  been  extreme,  and  when  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn  has  been  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  it  has  not  reached  the  consumer 
except  at  a very  high  price,  whilst  but  little  advantage 
has  accrued  to  the  revenue.  Instead  of  the  descending 
scale  of  duty  promoting  a supply  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  the  price,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  contraiy. 
The  risks  which  persons  must  incur  by  bringing  coru 
from  abroad  are  inevitably  great : for,  should  it  after- 
wards appear  that  the  home  supply  was  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  no  advance  of  price  conse- 
quently took  place  sufficient  to  compensate  the  importer, 
his  loss  would  be  considerable.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
demand  for  foreign  corn  takes  place,  his  gain  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  risk  he  has  incurred.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fall  in  the  duty  operates  as  a bounty  in 
favour  of  the  speculator,  tempting  him  to  keep  his  corn 
out  of  the  market  as  long  as  possible.  For  this  object, 
whenever  circumstances  indicate  that  a foreign  supply 
will  be  required,  and  an  advance  in  the  market  takes 
place,  the  speculators,  without  any  other  combination 
than  that  arising  from  self-interest,  withhold  making 
sales,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  pi  ice  may  afford  them 
a fair  profit  on  their  com.  Their  gain  is  calculated,  not 
only  on  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  com,  but  also  on 
the  fall  in  the  scale  of  the  duty,  and  as  the  duty  falls  in 
a greatei  lalio  than  the  price  of  the  com  rises,  the  duty 
operates  as  a bounty  to  withhold  sales  until  it  reaches  its 
highest  protecting  point,  when  the  duty  is  also  at  the  lew- 
est.  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  revenue  received  from 
grain  admitted  for  home  consumption  is  inconsiderable,  for 
com  is  seldom  taken  out  of  bond  until  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty  is  attained.  Then,  again,  should  there  he  a large 
supply  of  corn  taken  out  of  bond  and  entered  for  home 
consumption,  the  average  price  is  sure  to  fall,  and  the 
duly  to  rise , for  the  speculator,  having  made  his  profit  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  is  less  concerned  about  selling 
a few  shillings  per  quarter  higher  or  lower.  His  profit 
is  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  duty,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  description.  Let  it  be  supposed  an  opin- 
ion prevailed  that  a supply  of  foreign  com  would  b<*  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  aud  that,  with 
this  impression,  a put  chase  of  com  had  been  made  on  tbe 
Continent  deliverable  in  London  at  40s.  per  quarter,  and 
that  it  arrives  here  when  the  average  price  is  at  (Ids.  per 
quarter.  The  duty  on  wheat  at  fids,  being  20s.  8d.,  a 
moderate  profit  might  be  made  by  selling  the  corn,  duty 
paid  at  that  price.  But  the  impression  that  the  supply 
will  be  required  induces  the  speculator  to  hold  back  in 
the  confidence  that,  should  the  averages  reach  70s.,  he 
not  only  would  gain  4s.  by  the  rise  in  the  inaiket,  but  10*. 
more  by  the  diminution  in  the  duty,  making  nn  increase 
of  profit  ol  14s.  Should  the  avetages  reach  71s.,  he  gains 
another  pr< Jit  of  4s.  in  the  duty  with  only  an  increase  of 
Is.  in  the  price,  making  an  addition  of  5s.,  or  an  increase 
of  profit  of  10*.  Should  the  averages  advance  to  7 Is., 
another  gain  of  5s.  is  secured,  being  a rise  of  Is.  in  price, 
and  a diminution  of  4s.  in  duty,  making  his  piofits  24s 
When  the  averages  are  at  78s.,  the  extieme  limit  is  at- 
tained, the  duty  being  only  a Is.  per  quarter;  so  that  if 
an  importation  were  made  that  utight  be  sold  at  or  about 

of  the  labourers.  Aud  chari  y it  is,  when  these  em- 
ployers are  not  robbing  the  labourer  of  two  shillings  in 
one  shape,  and  with  one  hand  ; while  they  return  him  one 
with  the  other  in  charity.— A’.  T.  M, 
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Gfhr.,  paying  a duty  of  20s.  8d.,  by  withholding  the  «np. 
ply  until  the  extreme  limit  of  ?3».  be  reached,  a pain  of 
7*.  not  only  would  be  made  by  the  rise  in  the  averages, 
but  nlso  a profit  of  19s.  8d.  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
making  a total  increased  profit  of  26-.  84.  Can  we  won. 
der  that  in  seasons  of  anpreheuded  dearth,  the  price  of 
corn  reaches  the  utmost  limit  provided  by  the  Act,  when 
the  tendency  of  the  fluctuating  scale  is,  not  to  promote, 
but  to  withhold  the  supply,  not  to  keep  com  from  doc- 
tuation,  but  to  offer  a bounty  for  raising  it  to  that  ex- 
tretne  point  when  the  merely  nominal  duty  is  imposed? 
And,  again,  can  the  depression  in  the  market  occaiioo 
surprise?  The  coru  importer,  having  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  corn  admi'ted  at  a low  duty,  has  no  longer  any 
object  in  keeping  back  the  supply,  and  presses  it  lorward 
for  sale,  which,  reducing  the  price,  raises  the  duty. 
Thus  by  the  operation  of  the  double  action  of  a rise  in 
price, * and  diminution  in  the  duty,  he  protects  hitn«It 
from  the  admission  of  any  corn  on  the  same  advantageous 
terms  that  he  has  secured  for  himself.  If  a state  of 
things  such  as  above  described  be  conceived  occurring 
just  before  harvest-time,  an  accumulated  quantity  of 
foreign  com  being  admitted  for  home  consumption,  you 
may  easily  suppose  that  the  price  will  be  affected  by  the 
supply  thrown  into  the  market,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  British  grower,  who,  in  fact,  would  have  to  contend 
with  a mass  of  foreign  corn,  duty  free,  instead  of  haring 
that  fair  protection  which  a better  system  would  un- 
doubtedly afford. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  Mr  Tooke,  in  his 
examination  of  certain  {grounds  of  defence  relied  on 
by  the  landowners— to  wit,  That  fluctuation  his 
not  been  greater  under  these  laws  than  at  for- 
mer times,  which  is  but  negative  argument : That 
the  Corn-Law  has  worked  well,  inasmuch  as, 
when  the  market  was  exceedingly  depressed,  the 
home-grower  was  secured  against  a foreign  sup- 
ply ; while,  (gracious  permission !)  when  the 
great  rise  of  prices  shewed  deficiency,  the  land- 
lord’s law  allowed  a foreign  supply  to  be  brought 
in  at  a very  low  duty.  And,  by  the  way,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  call  the  Corn- Laws  by  their 
true  names — Laws  to  interpose  between  the  poor 

and  thebounty  of  Providence  in  sendingfavourable 

seasons.  If  the  Corn- Laws  and  the  high  prices 
they  keep  up  are  a blessing  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  especially  to  the  labouring  classes, 
then  it  follows  that  favourable  seasons,  which 
lower  prices,  must  he  a curse.  The  clergy,  who 
support  the  Corn-Laws,  should  change  the  tenor 
of  their  public  prayers  for  good  weather,  and 
for  abundance  for  man  and  for  beast,  into  con- 
sistency with  their  belief  in  the  Corn-Laws.  But. 
to  return  to  Mr  Tooke’s  reply  to  the  above  fal- 
lacies. He  says : — 

1.  There  is  no  experience  of  an  unrestricted  trade »“ 
com  in  the  last  two  centuries,  so  as  to  admit  of  compari- 
son between  the  recent  fluctuations  and  those  in  any  for- 
mer equal  period,  and  thus  to  lorm  grounds  of  inference 
as  to  what  would,  under  circumstances  in  other  re»p«-J 
similar,  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  a pertecily  unre- 
stricted state  of  the  trade.  But  both  from  analogy  » 
fnun  a telerence  to  the  working  of  the  law,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  fluctuations  could  not  have  been  fit**®* 
would  most  probably  have  been  on  a smaller  Kale,  w 
would  most  certainly  not  have  been  attended  with 
disturbance  in  the  direction  of  commercial  capita  »c 
credit. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the  com  law  h*Tinf 
worked  well,  it  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the 

to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  tbe  facts  ; vix.,  that  un  t 
its  operation  the  farmer  had  to  sustain  a progte*51'' 
fall  in  the  price,  through  no  less  than  five  »«c*s** 
years,  from  7 os.  till  it  got  down  to  3Gs-  for  tbe  iinpe,u  i 
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or  34».  lid.  for  the  Winchester,  quarter;  a continuance 
and  decree  of  declining  markets,  accompanied  by  great 
distress  and  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
being  a state  of  things  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
admitted  of  aggravation  by  a perfectly  free  trade  in  corn  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
season  following,  of  marked  deficiency,  the  public  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  relief  by  the  admission,  for  con- 
sumption, of  any  forriitn  wheat  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency, until  (the  weekly  average  having  reached  77*. 
iu  August)  the  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks  had 
attained  in  September  73s.  2d.,  when,  suddenly,  in  the 
single  week  1,513,113  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat-meal 
were  liberated  at  the  low  duty  of  one  shilling  the  quarter. 

This  sudden  admission  of  so  enormous  a quantity  of 
foreign  corn  had  the  effect,  notwithstanding  the  ascer- 
tained deficiency  of  our  own  growth,  of  depressing  the 
markets,  insomuch  that  the  average  price,  which,  on  the 
24(h  of  August  had  been  77*-,  declined  witliiu  the  follow- 
ing four  weeks  to  Cl*.  lOd. ; so  that,  whereas  the  pre- 
vious rise  to  77s.,  which  had  been  grievously  felt  in  the 
price  of  bread  by  the  working  classes,  and  was  for  the 
benefit  only  of  the  wealthier  farmers  who  had  been  ena- 
bled to  hold  their  stocks  of  the  crop  of  1837  t0  the  last; 
the  subsrquent  fall  vvas  to  the  detriment  of  the  numerous 
class  of  small  farmers,  who,  having,  by  that  time,  got  in 
their  crops  in  all  the  division  of  the  island  south  of  the 
Humlier,  were  thrashing  out  and,  as  usual,  bringing  the 
earliest  supplies  to  market. 

At  the  same  time,  a great  deal  of  the  commercial  capi- 
tal was  diverted  from  its  usual  channels,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  funds,  immediately  available,  for  trans- 
mission to  every  corner  of  the  globe  from  u'hence  com, 
however  unsuitable  it  might  be  in  point  of  quality,  could 
be  obtained.  And  independently  of  the  inconvenience 
inevitably  attendant  upon  the  diversion  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  capital  from  its  ordinary  dilection,  is  the  evil 
of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  by  the  great  drain  of 
bullion  entailed  by  so  suddeu  and  extensive  a transmission 
of  funds  abroad. 

Mr  Tooke  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  tempor- 
ary prosperity  of  the  shipping  interests,  in  con- 
sequence of  Corn-Laws,  is  also  fallacious. 

The  shipowners,  indeed,  are  gainers  by  the  great  rise 
of  freights,  and  of  the  value  of  shipping  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  the  shipping  interest  is,  at  such  periods,  neces- 
satily  in  a flourishing  condition,  as  at  present.  But  the 
mischievous  working  of  the  system  is  Hgain  felt  in  this 
very  interest ; for  no  sooner  are  the  ports  again  shut, 
than  there  is  a sudden  cessation  of  all  such  extra  demand 
for  shipping  ; vessels  ate  built  under  the  influence  of  the 
casual  demand  and  high  freights:  hence,  by  the  subse- 
quent competition,  the  rate  of  Heights  is  reduced  tempor- 
arily below  even  its  ordinary  level ; and  the  shipowners, 
who,  like  the  lauded  interests,  consider  themselves  entit- 
led to  apply  to  the  legislature  ou  occasions  of  any  con- 
siderable decline  from  a ptevious  adventitious  rise  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  become  loud  in  their  complaiuts 
of  a decay  of  British  shipping,  and  pray  for  additional 
protection,  as  was  the  case  between  1819  and  1822,  and 
again  in  1832  and  1833. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr  Tooke  into  his  unan- 
swerable refutation  of  the  argument  raised  on 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  fluctuation  of  prices. 
It  is  enough  that  since  fluctuation  must  arise 
from  the  mere  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the 
evil  should  be  guarded  against,  not  augmented 
by  bad  laws.  Against  vicissitude  in  the  sea- 
sons no  laws  can  provide ; but  our  Corn-Laws 
appear  as  if  expressly  intended  to  increase  the 
evil.  The  effects  of  the  severity  of  a had  sea- 
son, or  a train  of  bad  seasons,  over  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  might,  as  he  argues,  be 
averted  or  mitigated  by  “ extending  the  radius 
of  our  habitual  supply.”  We  do  not  see  how  it 
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is  possible  to  get  rid  'of  the  following  argu- 
ment : — 

No  one  can  be  more  alive  than  I am  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  within  certain  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, extending  over  the  central  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  a prevalence 
of  weather  of  the  same  general  character  of  propitious- 
ness or  unpropitiousness  to  the  growth  and  gathering  of 
the  corn  crops,  as  prevails  in  this  country.  But  this 
circumstance,  instead  of  being  an  argument,  as  by  some 
persons  it  has  been  set  up  to  be,  against  a free  trade  in 
corn,  is  the  strongest  ground  in  favour  of  if.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  radius  of  our  habitual  supply  to  the  north  and 
south-east  of  Europe,  to  parts  of  Asia  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  would  greatly  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  visitations  of  peculiar  inclemency  of 
weather  prevailing  simultaneously  in  this  country,  and 
within  a certain  range  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  forcible  and  unanswer- 
able argument,  nor  want  of  illumination  among 
the  manufacturing  and  artisan  classes.  Those 
who  frequent  reading-rooms,  and  peruse  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  may  easily  be  enlightened. 
The  Chartists  do  not  require  to  he  convinced  of 
the  iniquity  and  impolicy  of  the  landlord’s  tax  on 
the  food  of  the  People ; with  them,  concilia- 
tion. forbearance,  knitting  up  the  bonds  of  union 
for  the  furtherance  of  common  qbjects,  is  all 
that  is  at  present  required  ; and  the  numerously- 
signed  petitions  which  have  been  sent  from  the 
manufacturing  towns,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn- Laws,  shew  that  the  crotchet  of  lust  year, 
and  the  means  so  diligently  enforced  by  a few 
agitators,  to  divide  those  whom  interest  and  sym- 
pathy should  unite,  have  lost  their  efficacy.  It 
is  now  seen  that  Free  Trade  and  cheap  food  are 
no  bad  preliminary  steps  towards  extended  suf- 
frage. It  is  not  this  class,  therefore,  that  require 
to  be  lectured  upon  the  Corn- Laws.  They  may  be 
reached  through  the  press,  and  won  back  by  those 
to  whom  they  gave  their  confidence  during  the 
Reform  agitation,  if  they  are  in  future  fairly  dealt 
by.  It  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  agricultural 
districts  that  requires  the  immediate  presence, 
and  the  renewed  and  continuous  efforts,  of  the 
itinerating  missionaries  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  What  they  have  done,  and  with  such 
admirable  effect,  is  warrant  and  encouragement 
to  proceed.  By  the  alarm  and  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  landowners  at  the  labours  of  the 
itinerant  lecturers,  we  measure  the  amount  of 
what  they  have  effected  and  may  accomplish. 

Noristhereany  wantof  intelligence,  knowledge, 
or  of  zeal,  and  good-will  to  the  cause.  The  sup- 
port of  the  mere  machinery  of  agitation  seems  all 
that  is  now  required  ; and  there  can  be  no  sincere 
abolitionist  who,  once  made  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity, will  not  contribute  to  this  object  according 
to  his  means.  Every  year,  we  see  vast  sums 
raised  by  very  small  subscriptions  for  distant 
objects,  in  character  surely  not  more  sacred 
than  this,  the  object  of  which  is  to  feed  the  poor 
by  the  fruits  of  their  own  lubour.  The  organiza- 
tion of  extensive  minute  subscriptions  ought  to 
he  a first  object  with  the  delegates  before  their 
final  dispersion  for  this  session.  We  make  no 
doubt  but  that  many  individuals,  in  the  6nialler 
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towns  and  villages,  would  be  most  willing  to  enlist  | 
themselves  in  this  service  if  they  were  author- 
ised, and  if  the  mode  were  pointed  out  to  them  by 
the  lecturers  or  by  circulars.  In  Ireland  we  re- 
joice to  know  that  whatever  the  absentees,  or 
deeply  mortgaged  landowners,  may  desire,  the 
People,  the  small  farmers,  the  half-starved  la- 
bourers, and  the  shopkeepers,  impatiently  wish  for 
low  prices ; letting  rents  and  mortgage  interest 
take  their  chance;  and  pretty  certain  that,  though 
their  condition  haply  should  not  he  much  bet- 
tered, under  any  change,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  be  worse,  while  lumpers  will  grow.  Even 
these  poor  Irish  peasants  may  contribute  theirmite 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  fund,  were  it  but  a few  of 
the  pence  which  they  now  happily  save  from 
whisky,  with  which  to  purchase  the  emancipation 
of  their  food  from  the  landlords’  tax.  This  is  a 
cause  which  comes  directly  home  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
one  where  a small  outlay  must  yield  to  every 
one  w'ho  eats  a large  return. 

There  are  many  benevolent  persons  who, 
placed  by  a kind  Providence  and  their  own 
industry,  in  circumstances  which  save  them 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  contribute  generously  to  alleviate  the 
privation  and  distress  arising  from  those  cruel 
and  impolitic  enactments.  They  give  very  large 
sums  in  private  charity  ; but  were  it  not  a wiser, 
a more  considerate,  and  expansive  charity,  to 
devote  part  of  this  money  to  remove  altogether, 
and  for  ever,  the  misery  which  they  compas- 
sionate, in  a population,  suffering,  at  the  same 
time,  from  want  of  employment  and  the  high 
price  of  provisions?  We  repeat,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve anv  one  sincere  in  desiring  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn- Laws  and  the  other  food  taxes,  who 
will  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  mite  towards 
carrying  on  the  warfare  so  hopefully  commenced, 
so  soon  ns  a comprehensive  scheme  of  small  sub- 
scription is  promulgated.  This  is  all  that  re- 
mains wanting.  The  temporary  check  given  to 
the  discussion  by  the  bad  tactics  of  the  Tories, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a positive  gain  to  the 
cause.  The  nature  of  men,  and  especially  of 
Englishmen,  must  be  far  changed  before  such 
a manoeuvre  can  prove  detrimental  to  a measure 
which  is,  after  all,  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  Par- 
liament, the  Members  of  which,  in  general,  profit 
by  the  abuse,  but  by  the  nation  which  suffers 
from  it.  The  Tory  triumph  of  a few  days  delay 
is  absolute  gain  to  the  cause ; or  else  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  its  champions  in  Parliament,  which 
we  do  not  anticipate.  Mr  Bradshaw’s  party,  wp 


should  imagine,  will,  on  second  thought*,  scarce- 
ly thank  his  officious  zeal,  nor  confound  catch- 
ing a Tartar  with  subduing  an  enemy.  But 
this  impertinent  and  foolish  trick  is  only  of  a 
piece  with  much  of  the  Tory  tactics  of  the  last 
session.  Save  as  clever,  disingenuous  partisans, 
that  party,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  their  plan  of  proceeding,  if  it  be 
their  desire  to  gain  moral  weight  in  the  country. 
They  have  only  succeeded  in  pouring  water  on 
the  drowned  rat ; and  they  have  aimed  at  little 
else.  They  have  made  that  plain,  which  was 
before  sufficiently  apparent,  the  incapacity  aud 
slipperiness  of  the  Bed-Chamber  government; 
but  they  have  had  no  success  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  to  the  Opposition  party, 
while  they  have  made  it  plain  that  their  own 
turn  will  not  come,  until  they  find  they  can  rule 
upon  precisely  their  old  principles.  If  their 
ultra-cautious  leader  occasionally  give  indica- 
tions of  wiser  and  more  enlarged  views,  he 
much  more  frequently  acts  like  a timid  man 
unfortunately  placed,  who  fancies  that  he  cannot 
help  himself,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  up  in 
faith,  what  he  lacks  in  courage,  he  might  play 
a very  different  part.  On  what  did  Canning 
rely,  to  go  no  farther  hack  ? Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  neither  being 
his  own  master  nor  the  master  of  bis  party;  of 
a man  who  dare  neither  venture  to  shake  off  a 
galling  yoke,  nor  yet  gracefully  perform  the  infe- 
rior part  to  which  want  of  courage  and  self-re- 
liance ties  him  down.  Canning  had  faith  at  least 
in  his  own  intellect,  in  the  supporters  which  his 
policy  could  win,  and  in  the  small  hand  of  friends 
who  would  rally  around  him  ; and  he  was  not 
deceived.  Poor  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  faith  in 
Liberals,  nor  much  hope  from  Tories.  If  he 
shall  ever  he  a Minister  at  all,  lie  will  at  last  be 
the  Miniiitre  malgrt  Ini.  In  another  view,  the 
Tory  party  lose  ground.  People  get  disgusted 
by  the  perpetual  carping,  and  yelping,  and  dog- 
in-the-manger  tricks  of  men  who  will  neither 
make  a sincere  and  energetic  attempt  to  oust 
those  whose  policy  they  condemn,  and  make  the 
effort  to  do  better,  nor  desist  from  an  opposition 
too  often  either  factious  or  peddling.  Damaging 
the  Whigs,  which  these  worthies  do  far  more 
effectually  themselves,  can  never  exalt  the 
Tories. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Opposition  to  bring 
forward  one  large  practical  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  a session,  in  which  they  could  carry  the 
nation  along  with  them,  were  it  but  one  ? 


INGLISTON  ; A TALE.  BY  GRACE  WEBSTER. 


Novelists  and  romance  writers  almost  uni- 
formly (with  whatever  little  of  either  grace  or 
gratitude)  denounce  “ the  trash  of  the  Circu- 
lating Library,” — contemptible  fictions,"  with 
which,  of  course,  their  peerless  heroes  and  hero- 


ines would  not  contaminate  their  fingers, — 
mercilessly  as  do  the  “grave  and  reverend  se- 
niors,” the  instructors  of  youth,  andjthe  other 
wholesale  dealers  out  of  wisdom,  cut-and-dry.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
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rC  the  last  new  novel”  remains  a matter  of  pretty 
general  concernment;  the  novel-reading' world 
comprehending  or  drawing  its  numerous  members 
from  nearly  all  the  other  subdivisions  of  society, 
known  under  the  names  of  the  religious,  the 
fashionable,  the  political,  the  scientific,  the  young, 
the  old,  and  the  middle-aged,  worlds.  Stupid  and 
dull,  *•  as  the  fat  weed  that  rots  by  Lethe's  wharf,” 
must  they  be,  who,  reading  at  all,  have  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  eagerly  read  novels  ; ay,  and 
a good  many  of  them  too,  Shakspeare,  wo  could 
swear,  would  have  exhausted  the  library  of  the 
JLmcys  of  romances,  long  before  he  was  fourteen, 
had  he  found  access  to  it ; and  added  a whole 
circulating  collection  to  that,  had  Stratford  or 
Warwick  then  afforded  such  a delightful  re- 
source. Scott,  Crabbe,  Cobbett,  Wilberforce — 
we  choose  instances  of  similitude  in  dis-simili. 
tude — were  all  early  devourersof  romances  ; and 
some  of  them  continued  so  to  their  latest  years. 
The  only  distinction,  we  apprehend,  that  exists 
between  the  novel  readers  of  the  present  day 
and  those  of  a former  age,  is,  that,  now,  no  one, 
however  deft  and  diligent,  can  peruse  above  one- 
half  of  the  really  good  or  tolerably  fair  novels 
that  are  daily  appearing.  We  hope,  however, 
that  they  will  nil  endeavour  to  see  Ingliston  ; 
and  we  mean  briefly  to  shew  how  much  this  will 
he  worth  their  while. 

Inojustov  is  n Scottish  story  of  simple  tex- 
ture and  homely  character,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  which  lie  in  its  perfect  and  un- 
adorned truth.  By  a common  figure  of  speech, 
we  often  hear  of  pictures,  and  limnings,  and 
graphic  delineations  of  life.  If  we  might  ven- 
ture to  create  a figure  of  language,  or  coin  a 
new  phrase,  we  should  say  that  Miss  Webster’s 
representations  of  life  are  Dngurrrott/pcd ; so  min- 
utely exact  are  they  ; so  scientifically  true  to  the 
original.  The  tale  is  wholly  and  thoroughly  Scotch. 
It,  moreover,  deals  with  lowly  personages,  and 
exhibits  what  mere  novel  readers  must  think 
and  feel  one  great  blemish,  which  maybe  indicated 
in  the  words  addressed  by  Johnson  to  the  mother 
of  Sheridan,  on  her  novel  of  Sidney  Biddulph — 
**  Madam,  you  had  no  right  to  make  virtue  so 
miserable.”  Miss  Webster’s  heroine  passes  a 
life  of  continued  joylessness,  with  the  intermis- 
sion of  one  short,  bright  gleam  of  bliss  from 
early  love,  which  only  deepened  that  gathering 
gloom,  that,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
surrounded  it  to  its  close.  The  story  opens 
with  a Dagverrotyped  picture  of  the  dull  for- 
mal household  of  a wealthy  Scottish  baronet  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  rigidly  superintended  by 
a stately  lady-mother,  the  daughter  of  a poor 
Earl  ; and  composed  of  the  usual  complement  of 
domestics.  With  some  understanding,  and  a 
natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  Sir  Norman  Inglis 
of  Ingliston,  from  constitutional  shyness  and 
feebleness  of  will,  appears  half  imbecile  ; which 
he  in  truth  is,  anil  yet  is  not.  But  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  the  shades  of  his  neutral,  or  no 
character,  we  must  leave  to  his  historian's  page. 
An  early  disappointment  in  love,  or  rather  a 
thwarting  of  his  affections  by  his  three  weird  sis- 


ters, confirms  the  morbid  tendencies  of  Sir  Nor- 
man's mental  constitution,  though,  in  a sudden 
and  violent  fit  of  anger,  he,  at  last,  finds  courage 
to  expell  his  domestic  tyrants ; hut  too  late  for 
his  own  happiness,  as  the  grave  had  now  closed 
over  the  object  of  his  love.  When  the  combina- 
tion of  sisterhood,  with  fortunes  generously 
augmented,  was  driven  away  from  the  home  of 
the  victim,  he  brought  hack  his  mother,  who, 
ns  sometimes  occurs  in  high  life,  had  never  been 
able  to  live  on  decent  terms  with  her  daughters, 
but  who  now  joyfully  returned  to  the  mansion, 
to  be  more  its  mistress  than  ahe  had  ever  been 
before.  A few  traits  describe  the  true  Lady 
Grace  Inglis, — 

A personage  of  few  faults,  and  not  many  virtues.  She 
was  a weak,  pompons  woman,  full  of  dignified  ideas  about 
paltry  concerns.  She  was,  however,  thoroughly  domes- 
tic. She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a very  poor 
nobleman,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of  her  family, 
whilst  they  were  brought  tip  with  an  undue  estimation 
of  their  own  importance  in  the  world,  was  trained  to 
habits  of  tho  most  perfect  economy.  She  was,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  keep  everything  in  proper  style  and  or. 
der  in  her  son's  house ; hut,  as  she  was  inclined  tu  be 
more  anxious  about  his  dignity  than  his  comfort,  he  led  a 
splendidly  miserable  life  with  her.  . . . Her  servants, 

by  her  unwearied  directions,  had  attained  to  that  degree  of 
faultlevs  exactness,  which  is  peculiarly  edifying  and  ex. 
emplary,  and  her  sou  was  docility  itself.  He  never  con. 
tradicted  nor  rebelled.  In  short,  she  had  nothing  to  re- 
cord in  her  journal,  which  she  regularly  kept  from  day 
to  day,  but  the  reformation  she  wrought  in  the  family, 
and  her  own  self-congratulations  for  the  achievement. 

Lady  Grace,  doing  everything  for  her  son, 
wished  also  to  marry  him  to  a crook-backed  but 
very  wealthy  heiress,  whose  mind  was  more  dis- 
torted than  her  person.  The  young  lady  arrives 
on  a visit ; and  Sir  Norman,  who  had  not  cour- 
age openly  to  rebel  against  the  meditated  union, 
fled.  His  various  adventures  in  the  foolish  flight 
of  about  a dozen  miles,  to  a small  lonely  inn, 
where  he  hid  himself  from  the  world,  but  especi- 
ally from  crooked  Miss  Diana  and  his  lady-mother, 
occupy  the  early  chapters.  The  Lady  Grace 
becomes  much  alarmed  at  Sir  Norman's  absence, 
and  the  household  is  in  terror  and  conster- 
nation, imagining  suicide  and  every  horrible 
catastrophe,  when  a characteristic  epistle  is  re- 
ceived from  the  weak  and  half-repentant 
baronet,  in  which  he  manfully  informs  his 
mother  that  he  is  not  to  be  trepanned  into  a 
marriage  “ with  the  crooked  machine  and 
that  he  will  not  return  to  Ingliston  until  Diana 
departs.  The  enamoured  young  lady,  by  an  evil 
chance,  is  made  the  render  of  this  letter  ; and 
her  violent  hysterics,  kickings,  and  nervous  ex- 
hibitions during  the  days  and  nights,  in  which 
she  torments  the  servants,  and  wearies  out  Lady 
Grace,  are  cleverly  painted ; so  is  the  doctor's 
assistant,  a raw  Aberdonian. 

While  Lady  Grace  is  perplexed  between  the 
continued  absence  of  her  truant  son  and  the  in- 
valid Miss  Diana,  with  her  lovelorn  or  nervous 
affection,  a female  group,  consisting  of  country 
neighbours,  arrive  on  a morning  visit,  who  are 
literally  rendered,  or  who  rather  are  Daguerro- 
typed,  Scotch  village  gentility. 

Lady  Grace,  with  her  man-of-husiness,  his 
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clerk,  and  sundry  of  the  head  domestics,  were 
holding  a solemn  inquisition  on  the  delinquent 
cook  and  housekeeper,  who  had  got  drunk,  and 
committed  many  faults,  and,  among  other  mis- 
demeanours, had  nearly  lost  Sir  Norman  s letter, 
when  the  rattling  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard. 

Ere  Keith  and  the  cook  could  effect  their  letreat  from 
the  presence. chamber,  Lady  Weirham  and  her  daughters 
were  ushered  in,  and,  in  the  renr.  followed  the  contents 
of  another  vehicle,  vi •/.,  the  two  Misses  Maclashan,  Miss 
Storie,  and  the  Misses  Crabbe. 

Lady  Grace  very  simply  imagined  that  this  visit  of 
her  neighbours  was  a sure  sign  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  Ingliston;  and  this  belief  so 
far  reconciled  her  to  the  untimely  interruption,  that  she 
gave  them  a kind  welcome.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
w’as,  Lady  Grace  was  never  more  deceived  in  her  life; 
for  it  was  sheer  gossiping,  intermeddling  curiosity,  that 
had  brought  the  whole  bevy.  The  Miss  Crabbe*,  the 
Miss  Maclashan*,  and  Miss  Storie.  spinsters,  upon  small 
incomes,  were  located  near  the  village,  in  pleasant,  pic- 
turesque, retired  dwellings;  and,  as  they  each  and  all 
could  claim  some  propinquity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  families  of  distinction,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  visits  with  the  most  of  the  gentry 
in  those  parts. 

By  dawn  of  day  that  morning,  there  had  been  in  cir- 
culation through  the  village  the  most  strange,  incoherent, 
and  bloody  fiction  regarding  Sir  Norman  that  ever  was 
invented.  It  owed  its  nuthorship  originally  to  his  own 
cook,  but,  in  the  course  of  its  progress  from  house  to 
house,  it  gained  so  many  additions,  that,  from  the  very 
absurdity  aud  inconsistency  of  the  detail,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  any  one  unworthy  of  credit.  The  earliest  in- 
timation of  it  was  received  by  the  several  domestics  of 
the  Miss  Maclashan?,  Miss  Storie,  and  the  Miss  Crabbe*, 
and  reported  verbatim  to  their  ladies  ; and  these  distin- 
guished newsmongers  lost  not  a twinkling  in  clubbing 
together  in  Miss  Storie’s  pat  lour  to  discuts  the  subject 
and  decide  upon  the  probability  of  the  report.  That  Sir 
Norman  had  stabbed  Miss  Diana  Hamilton  with  a car- 
ving knife  at  dinner  might  be  true,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  for  Sir  Norman  hated  Miss  Diana  ; everybody 
knew  that,  and  he  was  an  eccentric  man,  with  a bee, 
they  were  sure,  in  his  bonnet,  although  Mrs  Irving,  the 
clergyman's  wife,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  said,  but  the 
was  no  judge,  although  a well  meaning  body.  And 
what  could  she  be  expected  to  know  ? She  had  seen 
uothing.  Her  father  was  only  a Latin  master  of  the 
Glasgow  High  School.  She  probably  had  never  been  in 
company  with  a baronet  iu  her  life,  except  Sir  Norman, 
and  she  would  very  naturally  think  that  a man  of  his 
rank  must  be  a man  of  sense.  But  to  return  Irom  Mrs 
Irving's  character  to  Sir  Norman’s  exploits,  it  was 
highly  probable,  in  their  opinion,  for  so  they  conjectuied, 
that  he  had  committed  or  attempted  this  bloody  murder 
upon  the  body  of  Miss  Diana.  It  was  still  more  proba- 
ble what  was  stated,  that  he  afterwards  went  up  to  his 
own  room  and  hanged  himself.  That  was  just  like  Sir 
Norman.  He  was  a man  that  never  could  have  submit- 
ted to  he  brought  to  public  justice.  His  pride  was  insuf- 
ferable. His  mother  had  herself  to  blame  for  that,  and 
indeed  his  father,  honest  man,  who,  upon  the  whole,  was 
not  a bad  neighbour,  and  had  always  been  kind  to  them , 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer  himself.  And,  poor  man,  now 
that  lie  was  gone,  he  had  little  to  be  proud  of.  His 
sister  went  astray  with  her  own  coachman  ; his  sons, 
who  died  abroad,  were  but  wild-living  young  men  ; and 
he  himself,  some  years  before  his  death,  was  as  uncomely 
a sight  as  could  be  seen,  with  a tumour  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  a blow  with  a 
battledore  from  Lady  Grace.  Hut  the  concluding  act  of 
the  tragedy,  as  reported  to  them,  these  confidential 
friends  and  confederates  could  not  so  easily  receive  us 
credible;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  abate  anything  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  was  affirmed  that,  alter 
Sir  Norman  hanged  himself  in  his  own  room,  he  had 
been  seen  taking  his  departure  bodily  ft  out  the  house,  and 
Lady  Grace  was  almost  deranged. 


These  notable  spinsters  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a cast  in  a neighbour’s  carriage  had  actually 
gone  to  the  expense  of  a joint-stock  chaise,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  and  shew  “ the  respect 
and  sympathy  they  owed,  in  this  affliction,  to 
their  neighbour/’  Lady  Grace,  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  Four  in  the  chaise,  and  Mis* 
Patricia  Crabbe  mounted  beside  the  post-boy, 
they  had  arrived  simultaneously  with  Lady  Weir- 
ham aud  her  daughters,  who  also  had  their  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  find  matters  at  Ingliston 
as  bad  as  possible. 

Lady  Weirham,  perhaps,  thought  that,  if  Sir  Norman 
expelled  his  mother,  as  he  had  done  his  sisters,  oneofher 
daughters  might  have  a chance  of  heading  the  establish- 
ment. She  had  three  of  them  to  dispose  of,  the  »l«lrst  of 
whom  had  attained  her  thirty-ninth  year;  and, although 
she  always  affected  to  despise  and  ridicule  Sir  Norman, 
it  would  have  been  the  happiest  achievement  she  had 
ever  accomplished — considering  that  Lord  Weirham  had 
exhausted  his  estates  by  his  fruitless  speculations— if  ah* 
had  got  one  of  her  unportioned  girls  installed,  Lady  of 
Ingliston. 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  speculations  of  Lady  Weir, 
ham  on  entering  the  drawing-room  at  Ingliston;  but  it 
was  no  smnll  disappointment  to  her  to  find  Lady  Gtac* 
seated  there,  in  her  own  diguified  formal  way,  as  if  do- 
thing  had  happened. 

The  spinsters  are  equally  baffled.  The  chaise 
hire  is  only  money  not  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawyer  and  doctor  offered  scope  for 
boundless  charitable  conjecture. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  high  and  gen- 
teel life,  of  which  “ Ingliston”  is  not  a tale.  Its 
great  merit  consists  in  the  skilful  delineation  of 
the  “ lower  orders,"  their  virtues,  their  kindli- 
ness to  each  other,  their  ignorance,  and  theun- 
imagined  extent  of  their  physical  sufferings. 

How  many  graces  of  the  pen  have  been  em- 
ployed to  aggrandize  and  embellish  a tale  of 
seduction,  and  to  deepen  its  pathos  ! The  inno- 
cent, lovely  heroine,  the  weeping  Magdalen,  the 
dark  grave  closing  over  the  victim  of  man’s  cruel- 
ty and  deceit!  Sir  Norman  had  been,  at  some 
period,  a seducer  too,  or,  like  most  Scotch  lairds 
of  his  period,  he  had  enjoyed  an  easy  bonne  for- 
tune; but  it  was  in  very  homely  wise  ; and,  when 
the  rumour  of  his  flight,  “ for  debt,"  had  spread 
wide  through  the  district,  a middle-aged  country- 
woman arrived,  one  afternoon,  who  entreated  Mr 
Marshall,  the  butler,  to  obtain  her  an  audience  of 
the  Lady  Grace.  The  functionary  would  not 
trouble  his  lady.  “It  was  as  much  as  the  ser- 
vants’ places  were  worth  to  encourage  beggars 
and  hawkers." 


The  woman  declared  she  was  neither  a beggar  nor  » 
hawker,  but  had  come  on  private  and  particular  bn*in«> 
to  the  lady,  and  that  she  would  not  travel  twenty 
nothing,  nttd  be  brat  by  otty  dinkit-out  livery-msa,  for 
as  braw  as  he  thought  himself.  The  individual  n!h’ 
took  it  upon  her  to  address  the  consequential  Manhiu 
in  this  way,  was  a middle-aged  little  woman,  of  * 
swarthy  btown  complexion,  ou  whose  good-natu™ 
countenance  there  was  constantly  a broad  gaping  **“* 
indicative  of  a weak  intellect.  A brush  of  grinied  hstr 
above  her  furrowed  brow  stuck  straight  out  front  Me* 
the  plain  border  of  a long-eared  linen  cap.  Herdiew 
consisted  of  a longisti  bed-gown  of  d.-ep  orange 
black  stripe,  over  a petticoat  of  blue  druggit.  A lifM 
checked  apron,  aud  a kerchief  of  pink  and  white. 
pul  oti  above  the  bed-gown  shawl  fashtou,  and  a l»rg< 
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pair  of  men's  gloves  of  brown  leather,  completed  the 
equipment.  Her  feet  were  bare,  but  she  had  a bundle 
in  her  hand,  tied  up  in  a towel  as  white  as  snow;  indeed 
every  part  of  her  dress  indicated  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  ; and  this  bundle  Marshall  had  supposed  con- 
tained the  wares  she  had  for  salo  s but  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  her  shoes  and  stockings,  which  she  had 
taken  off  at  the  commencement  of  her  journey ; and  in 
another  compartment  of  the  parcel  were  some  substantial 
slices  of  skim-tnilk  cheese,  laid  between  plies  of  pease-meal 
bannocks,  brought  for  refreshment  by  the  way. 

While  Marshall  was  meditating  to  take  the  poor  half- 
witted looking  creature  by  the  shoulders,  and  turn  her  to 
the  door,  she,  with  the  most  edifying  philosophy,  nothing 
daunted  by  his  dignified  presence,  untied  her  bundle,  took 
an  old  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  to  wipe  the  dust  off 
her  feet,  and  drew  on  her  grey  worsted  hose  and  her 
shoes,  in  perfect  defiance  of  the  peremptory  order,  which 
was  given  in  a high  tone  of  command. 

“ You  must  leave  this  house  iuetautly,  I say,”  said 
Marshall. 

“ And  what  for  should  she  do  that  ?”  cried  Mrs  Mac- 
Martin,  (the  drunken  cook,)  who,  unobserved,  had  been 
hovering  about  the  hall-door,  listening  to  the  collo- 
quy, and  was  particularly  stt  uck  with  the  tempting  in- 
timation  which  the  woman  gave,  of  having  “private  and 
particular  business”  to  roiuiminicute  to  her  lady.  “ If 
you  grudge,’*  added  she,  “ the  honest  woman  a seat 
in  the  hall,  which,  after  all,  is  riding  beyond  your  com. 
mission,  she  may  come  beside  me  in  the  kitchen.” 

Mrs  MacMartin  did  not  require  to  repeat  her  invita- 
tion. The  stranger,  with  her  litsle  bundle  of  bread  and 
cheese  folded  again  in  the  towel,  rose,  with  a countenance 
expressive  of  the  most  innocent  delight,  and  availed  her- 
self of  the  hospitable  offer,  while  Marshall  walked  off, 
and,  in  a low  growling  voice,  uttered  something,  as  he 
went,  which  it  would  not  be  very  edifying  to  record. 

If  Lady  Grace  will  not  hear  this  woman’s  private  news 
7 will,  thought  Mrs  MacMartin  to  herself.  But  there 
was  a glow  of  kindness,  as  well  as  a motive  of  curiosity, 
which  dictated  her  attentions  to  the  stranger,  when  she 
placed  her  by  the  fire,  and  gave  her  a refieshment  of  the 
best  which  her  pantry  contained ; and  a happy,  hearty, 
grateful  meal  the  creature  made,  aud,  in  return  for  Mrs 
MacMartin’s  hospitality,  6he  offered  her  a share  of  her 
pease-meal  scones,  which  she  thought  might  be  a rarity, 
as  it  was  not  likely,  she  remarked,  that  they  could  make 
the  like  iu  such  a grand  house.  And  Mrs  MacMartin, 
with  a courtliness  that  might  have  graced  a drawing, 
room,  accepted  the  offering,  praised  its  excellence,  attd 
assured  her  simple  guest  that  she  had  not  relished  any- 
thing so  well  for  many  a day,  for  she  was  perfectly  slowed 
of  loaf-bread. 

A couple  of  hours  did  not  elapse,  before  the  cook  and 
all  the  servants  below  stairs  were  in  possession  of  the 
stranger’s  secret.  Mrs  MacMartin’s  kindness  had  opened 
her  heart,  and  she  began  to  hint  at  the  motives  of  her 
visit  to  Ingliston.  and  then  she  fully  explained  them; 
but,  ere  she  had  proceeded  far,  she  had  more  auditots  than 
her  entertainer.  Men  and  women  speedily  congieg.ncd 
around  her  to  listen,  and,  by  degrees,  she  gave  them, 
minutely  and  circumstantially,  Iter  whole  personal 
history. 

Tnis  individual  was,  as  she  informed  the  hearers  as- 
sembled round  her,  an  unmarried  person,  but,  accoiding 
to  the  common  phrase  which  she  used  on  the  occasion,  sbe 
had  had  a misfortune.  She  was  the  mother  of  twin 
children,  a boy  aud  girl,  of  whom  Sir  Norman  Inglis 
was  the  father,  and  they  had  now  attained  their  ninth 
year.  She  had  all  along  maintained  them  chiefly  by  her 
own  industry,  neither  she  nor  they  ever  having  burdened 
the  session  ; and  she  earned  her  living  by  winding  pirns 
for  the  weavers  at  the  Gteenmill,  her  native  village,  or 
doing  occasional  work  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  season. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a trifle,  for  edu- 
cating the  children,  fiom  Sir  Nor.oau,  transmitted 
through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  visiting  elders  of  her 
paiish;  but,  of  late,  the  payment  of  this  little  allowance 
had  ceased. 

Homely  as  many  readers  of  ordinary  romance 


may  consider  this,  it  is  strikingly  true  to  life  in 
the  given  circumstances ; and  the  close  of  the 
scene  possesses  still  greater  merit,  though  we 
must  pass  it. 

The  stranger’s  tale  was  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  none 
of  her  auditors  doubted  of  its  truth.  But,  however  strong 
her  claims  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs  MarMartin, 
and  the  under-cook,  the  laundress,  and  the  housemaid, 
(which  last  had  had  a misfortune  herself,)  neither  they 
nor  any  of  the  other  servants  could  have  ventured  to  soli, 
cit  for  her  an  audience  of  Lady  Grace.  As  to  asking 
Marshall  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  further  message,  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  Keith  declined  bringing  himself  into 
a scrape  either  with  his  master  or  mistress,  by  interfering 
in  such  a delicate  affair.  Ross  and  Watson  were  equally 
decisive  in  refusing;  and  old  Blair  the  coachman,  who 
seemed  to  feel  particular  sympathy  for  the  woman’s  case, 
declared  that,  if  it  had  uot  been  for  circumstances — 
which,  however,  he  did  not  explain — he  would  have  gone 
up  stairs  himself,  and  advocated  her  cause,  although  he 
had  never  been  in  the  drawing-room  but  once  in  his  life 
since  he  came  to  the  place,  and  that  was  when  Lady 
Grace  called  him  up  as  a witness  against  the  stable-hoy, 
who  had  been  charged  with  making  depredations  in  the 
dairy,  having  been  detected  coming  out  with  a drop  of 
cream  at  the  point  of  his  nose. 

By  the  time  that  the  servants  had  heard  and  commented 
on  the  woman’s  story,  it  was  bordering  on  two  o'clock, 
the  usual  hour  for  Lady  Grace's  walk,  and  the  time  lor 
their  own  dinner.  They,  therefore,  repaired  to  the  ser- 
vants’ hall  fur  that  reason,  leaving  the  communicative 
stranger  alone  with  Mrs  MacMartin,  who  remained  be- 
hind with  her  in  the  kitchen.  So  much  anxiety  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Lady  Grace  had  been  evinced,  that, 
when  thus  left  to  themselves,  Mrs  MacMartin  ventured 
to  put  her  new  friend  upon  a plan  to  accomplish  it,  but 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  her  having  given  such 
an  advice.  The  stranger  readily  agreed  to  these  terms, 
and  eagerly  embraced  the  method  proposed. 

The  interview — which  somewhat  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Jeanie  Deans  with  Queen  Caroline — 
gives  rise  to  an  animated  scene.  Finally,  the 
twin  children  of  the  Baronet,  and  this  grotesque 
and  vulgar  woman — an  odd  mixture  of  silliness 
and  homely  sagacity — are  taken  home  by  Lady 
Grace,  as  a sort  of  tacit  atonement  to  her  son, 
though  she  utterly  discountenanced  their  mother. 
Sir  Norman’s  silence  alone,  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  gave  consent  to  receiving 
his  offspring,  and  they  came  on  Lady  Grace’s 
own  terms. 

The  little  girl,  a child  of  great  beauty,  is  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Lady  Grace’s  maid,  and 
gently  submits  to  circumstances.  Her  brother 
has  more  of  the  carle  hemp  in  his  constitution  : 
he  elopes  to  his  poor  mother,  Jean  Dempster;  and, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  noble  granddame’s 
emissaries,  returns  no  more  to  the  great  house. 
The  events,  the  energies,  and  virtues,  by  which 
the  unfriended  Sandy  Dempster — for  he  dis- 
claimed the  name  of  Inglis — became  a great  and 
rich  man.  and  finally  bought  back  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  we  pass  unnoticed.  His  sister, 
Margaret,  is  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

The  feelings  of  mortification  and  bitterness 
with  which  the  lonely  girl  grew  up,  in  the  equi- 
vocal position  of  an  unacknowledged  child,  hold- 
ing an  upper  menial  s rank  in  the  house  of  her 
father,  although,  upon  the  whole,  she  was  not 
unkindly  treated,  produce  their  natural  effect 
on  a mind  of  great  natural  sensibility.  One  of 
her  father's  friends,  or  visiters.  Colonel  Gilbert, 
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conceives  a licentious  passion  for  the  beautiful  I 
illegitimate,  and  from  bis  rudeness  she  is  re-  j 
scued  by  Mr  Gowans,  a young  man  of  steady 
habits  and  excellent  character,  whose  affection  it 
is  her  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  return.  She 
has  already  given  her  whole  heart  to  a young 
sailor,  her  ardent  admirer,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
highborn  son  of  Lord  Weirham.  They  are  parted 
at  last,  and  for  years,  with  scarcely  a moment 
for  explanation  or  arranging  a correspondence  ; 
and  Margaret  is  left  in  utter  despair,  save  for  his 
whispered  promise  of  endless  affection  and  fide- 
lity. 

The  trying  scenes  in  which  the  poor  girl,  in 
her  character  of  servant,  is  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  and  sisters  of  her  con- 
scious lover,  he  and  the  Lady  Grace  making  up 
the  group,  are  painted  with  force  and  delicacy. 
They  were  more  than  woman’s  nature  can  stand. 

Before  Margaret  has  recovered  her  spirits, 
after  the  departure  of  her  lover,  her  aris- 
tocratic grandmother  dies  : but  this  event 

rather  alters  her  position  for  the  worse  ; as  Sir 
Norman,  without  a will  of  his  own,  and  stiil 
under  the  spell  of  his  deceased  mother’s  dignity 
and  decorum,  cannot  summon  up  courage  to  treat 
her  as  his  child,  though  his  heart  secretly  yearns 
to  gain  her  confidence  and  companionship.  He 
too  dies  of  ennui  and  unhappiness ; and  indolently 
leaving  a settlement,  by  which  he  meant  to  se- 
cure a competence  to  his  daughter,  unexecuted, 
she  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  destitute  alike  of 
money  and  friends. 

Strong  attachment  to  her  absent  and  still 
silent  lover  makes  her,  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, decline  the  addresses  and  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mr  Go  wans.  It  is  now  that  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  humble,  struggling,  suffering 
life,  possessed  by  Miss  Webster,  is  revealed  ; and 
that  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  tale  commences. 
Margaret’s  only  friends  bad  been  the  servants 
at  lngliston.  By  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
humblest  of  them  &be  obtains  an  asylum  with  a 
kind-hearted  widow  in  Glasgow,  who  subsisted 
by  letting  lodgings ; and  she  supports  herself  by 
needlework.  While  thus  employed,  she  is  acci- 
dentally met  by  the  agent  of  the  new  lord  of 
JngiUton,  Mr  Bland,  a W.8.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a complete  Presbyterian  Tartuffe.  Wonders 
never  cease  ; yet  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
character  of  this  detestable,  cold-blooded,  sen- 
sual hypocrite  is  not  very  probable  ; though  it  is 
<|uite  true,  that,  among  the  flaming  and  most  ob- 
trusive saints,  the  blackest,  the  most  villanous  sin- 
ners arefound.  Under  thevague  and  specious  pre- 
tence of  patronizing  and  assisting  her,  and  of  en- 
deavouring to  induce  hisclieut,  Sir  Norman’s  heir- 
at-law,  to  grant  her  some  small  allowance  in  lieu 
of  the  provision  of  which  she  had  been  deprived, 
by  her  father  dying  intestate,  Margaret  is  wiled 
away  to  fialiuburgh  ; hut  we  take  up  the  narra- 
tive earlier,  when  she  returns  to  her  poor  friend 
from  the  interview  at  the  Buck’s  Head,  at  w hich 
Mr  Bland,  who  is  thus  sketched,  had  insinuated 
such  great  and  gracious  things  in  her  behalf. 

Mr  bland  bad  qualities  which  few  women  could  re- 


sist. Added  to  a very  fine  person,  he  had  all  the  nurity 
and  mace  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  ; and,  at  hr  vn 
decidedly  within  the  pale  of  the  religious  circles  of  the 
town,  he  had  in  his  manner  all  the  unction  of  au  estab- 
lished Christian.  He  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  mak. 
ing  every  woman  with  whom  he  conversed  tise  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  feel  herself  to  lie  of  an  importance  in 
society,  of  which  she  was  not  previously  aware.  The 
homeliness  of  the  plainest  features  seemed  to  melt  away 
in  his  presence,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the 
conscious  unhappy  possessor  of  them ; anil  the  being 
noticed,  in  however  casual  a way,  by  a person  of  such 
acknowledged  superior  gifts,  was  a distinction  most 
eagerly  sought  for  by  hundreds  of  ietnale  votaries. 

Mr  Bland  was  a married  man,  so  that  not  a shadow 
of  impropriety  could  attach  to  this.  There  could  be  no 
design  in  it  at  all,  but  esteem  for  so  blight  a character; 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  stern  dowagers  and  win- 
ning  matrons,  pensive  widows  and  pious  daughters, 
withering  aunts  and  blooming  nieces,  who  sought  after 
him,  admired,  adored,  and  courted  him,  were  perlrctly 
immaculate  in  themselves,  and  in  their  motives.  But  *o 
it  was,  Mr  Bland  was  the  most  popular  man  of  his  time 
among  the  Edinburgh  coteries  of  well-intentioned  frmiln, 
who  club  together  to  do  good  and  to  eschew  evil 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  gainin  • this  po. 
pularitv,  he  made  himself  what  is  called  cheap;  farirotti 
it.  He  was  dignified,  and  difficult  of  access.  He 
granted  few  or  no  favours,  hut  never  flatly  refused  say, 
and  he  strewed  hopes  and  promises  with  a liberal  hand, 
and  he  smiled  bcnignantly  when  he  could  or  would  do 
no  more. 

Such  was  Mr  Bland  ; of  whom  doubt  hung  like 
a shadow  around  Margaret’s  mind,  though  she 
was,  at  the  same  time,  most  gratefully  im- 
pressed with  the  apparent  kindness  of  her  im- 
agined benefactor.  To  her  humble  friend — 

Margaret  related,  nearly  verbatim,  all  that  had  pa*»«d 
between  her  and  her  new  friend  and  patron;  and  thoach 
she  did  not  alter  or  conceal  any  part  of  it,  she  certainly 
gave  to  all  that  he  had  said  that  emphatic  tone  of  sincere 
kindness,  which  it  had  appeared  to  herself  to  possess; 
and  her  landlady  pronounced  Mr  Bland  to  be,  iu  her 
estimation,  the  most  generous,  humane,  disinterested 
Christian  she  had  ever  heard  of  in  her  life.  Thiiopinion 
of  Mrs  Buchanan  took  a load  off  Margaret’s  mind. 
Her  misgiving*  melted  away,  and  it  seemed  to  justify  to 
herself  the  acquiescence  she  had  given  to  the  stranger's 
proposal  ; and  she  was  so  far  entangled  now,  that  she 
felt  it  would  be  a more  unpleasant  task  to  break  up  tlrt 
arrangement  than  to  follow  it  out. 

Mrs  Buchanan  did  not  fail  to  inspire  Margaret  with 
hope*  that  great  things  would  result  from  this  nmpicwo! 
event ; ami,  ns  usual,  she  urged  her  on  with  her  prepar- 
ations for  the  journey. 

But,  as  the  time  drew  near  for  her  depat  lure,  she  rotiM 
not  overcome  the  disquietude  which  she  felt  at  the  pro- 
spect of  going  among  entire  strangers,  although  her  kind 
hostess  expatiated  on  the  wonderful  ways  of  ProvidrncSi 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  the  duty  of  being 
grateful  for  such  uncommon  mercies. 

“My  dear,”  said  she,  after  a copious  dhrertation  on 
the  subject  to  her  inexperienced  guest,  “you  hive  ben 
largely  dealt  with,  and  every  one  cannot  tell  the  same 
tale.  There  is  me,  myself,  for  instance — and  I B*' 
reflecting  nor  repining  when  1 say  it ; there  is  n»e, sl 
this  moment,  old  as  I am,  and  straitened  as  I sm,  stu 
helpless,  I know  not  the  living  person  who  would  mat* 
me  such  an  offer  as  has  been  made  to  you  ; nsy,  all  <1* 
friends  I ever  had,  were  always  more  ready  to  take  from 
me  than  to  give — that  is  to  say,  when  I had  it;  and  no* 
when  1 have  it  not,  neither  to  take  to  myself  u«r  to  tire 
to  others,  never  one  so  much  as  comes  to  ask  bow  I »,a> 
or  if  1 need  anything.  Now,  my  dear,  this  is  the 
of  the  world,  as  1 have  learned  from  experience  t 
you,  perhaps,  will  learn  it  from  the  same,  brtore  yon  h* 
as  old  as  I am;  therefore,  it  should  make  yon  piree  the 
more  such  an  uncommon  manifestation  of  friendship  * 
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this  excellent  gentleman  has  shewn.”  With  such  dis- 
course ns  this,  the  worthy  old  Indy  encouraged  Margaret; 
and  when  Saturday  came,  site  accompanied  her  to  the 
coach-othcc,  and  found  that  Miss  Inglis’  name  was 
booked,  ami  her  place  in  the  mail  actually  secured  and 
paid  tor. 

It  may  be  guessed  that  Margaret  would  not 
be  introduced  by  Mr  Bland  to  his  own  family, 
upon  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  ; hut  she  is  re- 
spectfully received  by  a sedate-looking  young 
clerk  ; for  pious  W.S.’s  nui9t  have  grave  clerks — 
and  placed  with  a certain  Mrs  Wildgoose,  whom 
Bland  patronizes,  and  part  of  whose  house  he 
occupied  as  Chambers.  Mrs  Wildgoose  ^s  a 
woman  of  colour,  uglv  as  sin,  and  of  equivocal 
reputation.  In  her  Margaret  finds  a most  un- 
congenial, and,  finally,  an  insufferable  associate. 
Mr  Bland,  who  is  n cool,  deliberate,  insinuating 
villain,  continues  his  insidnons  scheme  of  seduc- 
tion without,  however,  in  any  way  directly  com- 
mitting himself;  nor  is  it  until  weeks  have 
elapsed,  that  disgust  and  alarm  at  her  position 
and  her  associates  open  the  eyes  of  Margaret,  and 
compel  her  to  seek  an  explanation  with  Mr  Bland 
at  his  own  house.  She  upbraids  him  with  du- 
plicity, and  he  throws  off  the  mask.  These  high- 
wrought  serious  scenes  we  must,  however,  leave 
to  the  reader.  Gay  life,  in  the  circle  of  the 
equivocal  Mrs  Wildgoose — who,  had  she  been  a 
person  of  notorious  had  fame,  however  otherwise 
amiable,  could  not  have  been  countenanced  by 
the  pious  and  imposing  Mr  Bland — is  more  ex- 
tractable, and  affords  a fair  specimen  of  the 
author’s  brond  comic  powers. 

Margaret  pining  for  her  absent  lover,  of 
whom,  for  years,  she  had  not  even  heard,  and 
distracted  by  mental  anxiety,  became  seriously 
ill;  and  as  Mrs  Wildgoose’s  hot  drinks  could 
not  cure  an  aching  heart,  that  lady  kindly  called 
in  company  to  amuse  her  young  lodger,  the 
protegee  of  her  great  patron,  Mr  Bland. 

She  hail  Mr  Fork,  a clerk  of  the  Life  Insurance,  to 
his  tea;  and  Mr  Gollochnr,  a hatter  on  the  South  Bridge, 
to  his  supper;  anil  Miss  MacGegglns,  a sinner  in  the 
Catholic  Chuprl,  to  g.vc  them'  music;  and  Mr  Sprot,  a 
ringer  of  the  musical  bells,  toeing  a second  ; and  Captain 
Stark,  late  of  the  Perthshire  militia,  now  piopiietor  of  a 
coal  depot  in  the  suburbs,  came  in  by  accident ; and,  as 
he  was  an  amateur  musician  him-rlf,  he  made  up  the 
concert;  and  all  the  company  were  delighted  except 
poor  Margaret,  whom  nothing  could  delight  that  was 
either  said  or  done  to  please,  and  the  guests  bothered  Mrs 
Wildgoose  for  a party — a regular  invited  party — a shine, 
as  they  termed  it ; and  the  day  was  forthwith  fixed  upon, 
and  the  pretent  company  invited,  and  also  desired  by 
their  hostess  to  bring  their  friends  ; and  she  herself  pro- 
mised to  have  this  and  the  other  rare  spirit  to  meet  them. 
Accordingly,  next  day,  were  issued  cards,  and  verbal 
messages  innumerable  ; and  cards  and  verbal  messages, 
for  two  successive  days,  came  pouring  in  in  return  ; and 
Mis  Wildgoose  was  overwhelmed  with  business,  which 
knew  no  intermission,  from  the  day  of  invitation  tiii  the 
grand  day  of  entertainment  came.  She  had  the  viands  to 
prepare;  and  the  liquors  to  select  and  older;  and  her 
own  dress  to  arrange,  which  was  no  small  matter;  and 
everything  went  on  prosperously.  Nothing  was  forgot- 
ten, and  nothing  went  wrong.  One  little  mistake  occurcd 
between  Mrs  Wildgoose  and  a silk  mercer,  but  that  was 
not  worth  mentioning. 

This  was  merely  the  lady  pilfering  a few  yards 
of  satin,  with  some  flowers,  ribbons,  &c.,  which 


one  sharp  mercer  would  not  stand,  insisting 
on  restitution.  The  others  submitted  to  an  or- 
dinary calamity.  These  broad  sketches,  with 
the  supper  that  follows,  and  supper  wit,  the 
game  at  forfeits,  and  funny  masquerading,  will 
be  popular,  we  dare  say  ; hut  to  thi9  low-life 
on  the  second  floor,  which  is  at  best  only  section- 
ally  true,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  real  low  life  of 
the  lanes  and  cellurs  of  Glasgow,  to  which  poor 
Margaret,  bursting  the  toils  of  Mr  Bland,  re- 
turns, and  finds  her  generous  friend,  Mrs 
Buchanan,  dying.  She  had  fled  from  Edinburgh 
without  even  her  clothes,  which  Mrs  Wildgoose 
refuses  to  give  up  ; and  when  they  are  returned, 
on  Margaret's  application,  by  the  peremptory 
order  of  Mr  Bland,  she  finds  that  her  most  valuable 
property  has  been  abstracted.  Some  “ gorgeous 
pieces  of  lace  and  a diamond  brooch  and  ear- 
rings were  gone  !”  We  wish  Margaret  had  not 
wept  their  loss ; but  it  might  be  very  natural, 
for  they  were  all  her  wealth.  And  now  Mrs 
Buchanan  dies;  and  Margaret,  gradually  sink- 
ing, retreats,  with  a still  poorer  widow,  to  a 
much  more  wretched  abode.  This  widow,  Mrs 
Kirke,  is  an  intelligent  and  pious  old  English- 
woman, miserably  poor,  who  has  survived  all  her 
children  and  friends,  and  had  latterly  attended 
Mrs  Buchanan asHsick-nurse.  In  whathadsoem- 
ed  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  to  the  delicate 
young  woman,  reared  amidst  the  comfort,  ele- 
gance, and  luxury  of  Ingliston,  she  found  there 
were  lower,  darker  depths ; and  we  now  fairly 
plunge  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Poverty. 

As  the  shadows  of  evening  fell,  Mrs  Kirke  took  Miss 
Inglis*  packages;  and,  assistrd  by  her  in  carrying  them, 
conducted  her  to  her  huinhlc,  nay,  miserable,  dwelling, 
in  a narrow,  diriy  passage,  in  the  meanest  and  most 
obscure  part  of  the  town.  Margaret’s  heart  almost 
failed  her  at  sight  of  the  place  • and,  for  a moment,  she 
repented  not  having  accepted  Mrs  de  I.ancy’s  offer,  ns 
she  groped  her  way  into  Widow  Kirke’s  low,  wretched 
hovel ; and,  after  stumbling,  when  she  gained  the  in- 
terior, on  the  uneven  earthen  floor,  she  stood  for  a time 
in  total  darkness,  till  her  hostess  went  out  to  a neighbour 
in  quest  of  a light.  The  light,  which  was  brought,  dis- 
closed the  miseries  of  Mrs  Kiike's  residence.  It  consisted 
of  an  outer  and  of  an  inner  apartment,  both  of  small 
dimensions.  The  two  were  divided  by  a thin  partition. 
The  outer  room,  which  had  no  window,  served  f*»r  a 
kitchen,  as  was  seen  by  the  few  wretched  articles  of  kit- 
chen furniture.  The  empty  grate  had  been  without  fire 
since  the  commencement  of  Mrs  Buchanan's  illness. 
The  damp  air  of  the  plaix1  was  intolerable.  The  roof, 
black  with  smoke,  ami  the  mouldy  walls,  was  an  apal- 
ling  spectacle  to  one  like  Margaret,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  magnificent  apartments  of  her  father’s 
house  ; and.  when  Mrs  Kirke  shewed  her  into  the  inner 
chamber,  the  piospcct  was  nut  impioved.  Nay,  this 
inner  room  into  which  Maigaret,  with  a sinking  heart, 
carried  her  things — while  Mrs  Kirke  busied  herselt  in 
collecting  some  pieces  of  fuel  to  make  a fire — was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  coinfortless-looking  than  the  other,  except 
that  it  was  floored  with  wood.  It  had  no  fire-place; 
but  there  was  a small  misshapen  window  in  a corner, 
high  up  near  the  roof,  like  a slit  in  a prison.  The 
piaster,  in  many  places,  was  peeled  off  the  walls,  and 
streams  of  wind  came  rushing  through  between  the  bare 
laths.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  uncurtained  low 
pallets,  or  truckle  beds,  two  broken  stuffed  chairs,  with 
the  horse-hair  stuffing  staring  out  in  front,  and  a large 
hair  trunk  that,  like  the  chairs,  had  seen  belter  days. 

Gratitude  to  the  old  woman,  who  had  offeied  her  the 
shelter  of  her  roof  when  she  had  no  other  lefuge,  aud 
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respect  for  her  feelings,  mode  Margaret  restrain  herself. 
She  look  off  her  bonnet,  and  returned  to  the  outer  place 
and  sat  down,  amid  the  clouds  of  thick  suffocating  smoke 
which  the  damp  fuel,  and  the  newly. kindled  fire,  sent 
forth  ; and  she  sat  in  silent  endurance  while  the  widow 
put  things  in  order,  and  went  out  to  make  a small  pur- 
chase,  and  bring  a jar  of  water  from  a well  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

“What  would  you  like  to  have  for  supper,  ma’am  ?” 
said  the  widow  on  her  return,  gently  stirring  up  the 
coals,  which  were  beginning  to  burn. 

“ Nothing,  nothing,”  replied  Margaret,  scarcely  able 
to  articulate  the  words.  But  Mrs  Kirke  remarked  “ that 
she  could  not  go  to  bed  without  something,  and  she 
hoped  she  would  partake  with  her,  of  what  she  was 
going  to  prepare  for  herself.”  Margaret  attempted  no 
reply  ; while  the  widow  proceeded  to  make  some  oatmeal 
gruel  on  the  scarcely-kindled  fire,  which  imparted  no 
heat,  and  which  would  not,  with  all  her  exertions,  bring 
the  mess  to  the  boiling  point.  She  covered  her  small 
table  with  a clean,  mangled,  old,  damask  napkin,  very 
much  the  worse  of  wear,  which  she  had  some  difficulty  of 
searching  up  front  the  bottom  of  the  largo  trunk  in  the 
interior  apartment;  and  she  dished,  in  two  bowls,  (he 
raw,  smoked  gruel,  seasoned  with  salt  instead  of  sugar, 
for  which  she  apologised,  ns  she  had  no  sugar  in  the 
house  ; and  she  placed  the  table  close  to  where  her  young 
guest  sat,  and  then,  seating  herself  opposite  to  her,  she 
raised  her  hands,  and  pronounced,  with  slow  solemnity, 
the  following  address  to  Heaven  : — 

“ Almighty  Father,  give  unto  11s  hearts  full  of  grati- 
tude to  receive  this,  and  all  other  blessings  of  thy  Piovi- 
dencc,  of  which  we  are  most  unworthy ; and  do  thou,  in 
thy  mercy,  preserve  us,  thy  servants,  from  the  love  of 
life,  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  judgment 
Amen.” 

The  solemn  conclusion  of  the  petition  impressed  Mar- 
garet’s  heait,  and  she  felt  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
being  who  uttered  it.  She  pattook,  in  silence,  ot  the  re- 
past, for  which,  unpalatable  as  it  was.  she  had  more 
appetite  than  she  anticipated,  and  she  retired  to  her 
humble  couch  of  straw,  which  had  a very  ins'fikierit 
coveting  to  defend  her  ftoui  the  cold.  The  widow  occu- 
pied the  other  bed.  Margaret  expected  no  sleep,  but 
sleep  came  uninvited,  and  the  night  passed  away  in  sweet- 
er and  more  pleasant  slumbers  than  she  had  enjoyed  for 
many  months. 

Some  sweet  reminiscences  of  dear  Ingliston  passed 
through  her  fancy  in  her  sleeping  hours ; hut,  when  she 
awoke,  the  illusion  had  fled.  She  looked  round  the 
walls  of  her  apartment,  and  remembered  her  misery. 

The  varying  phases  of  a misery  of  which  po- 
verty alone  is  the  cause,  are  dwelt  on  perhaps  too 
long  and  too  minutely  for  a skilful  work  of  en- 
tertainment ; though  those  annals  of  the  suffering 
and  virtuous  poor  have  in  themselves  a great 
and  an  independent  value,  and  will,  we  trust, 
he  duly  appreciated.  And,  besides  the  very 
poor,  and  their  withering  misery,  we  have,  in  re- 
lation and  contrast,  those  comfortable,  self-com- 
placent, and  not  unkind  citizens,  who  voluntarily 
assume  the  management  of  the  voluntary  funds 
and  spontaneous  charities  which  the  benevolent, 
in  severe  seasons,  devote  to  the  wretchedly  poor. 
With  these  worthy,  if  somewhat  coarse-minded 
and  pompous  personages,  Margaret  and  the  kind- 
hearted  widow  are  brought  into  contact,  when  the 
former  one  day,  in  church,  falls  into  a long, 
dead  faint,  from  the  excitement  of  her  feelings 
and  inanition.  Recovering  from  this  seizure  her 
general  health,  already  giving  way,  fails  rapidly. 

A long  hard  winter  for  the  poor  ensues  ; and,  to- 
wards its  close,  a beautiful  and  pathetic  scene  oc- 
curs, where  the  exhausted  and  almost  famishing 
girl  parts  with  her  lover’s  only  gift,  a small  gold 


locket  with  hair,  to  procure  a meal  for  herself  and 
her  most  disinterested  and  motherly  friend.  The 
pathos  of  this  scene  we  shall  not  violate,  but 
come  at  once  to  the  more  level  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  to  a character,  (the  type,  too,  of  a 
large  class,)  which  we  conceive  equally  perfect 
and  original ; — a true,  black  diamond  is  Mrs 
Stalker : — 

Margaret  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  then  the  latch  wa«  lifted,  and  a 
very  tawdry  middle-aged  woman,  with  a dirty  capon, 
and  a torn  gown  of  an  undefinable  hue,  entered.  She 
was  merely  a neighbour  who  had  not  much  to  do,  and 
she  had  come  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Kirke  and  Margaret, 
She  was  not  otherwise  than  a tolerably  civil,  decent  tort 
of  a person,  without  any  glaring  moral  defect  in  her 
character,  and  equally  without  any  virtue  excepting  that 
of  good-natured,  easy  obligingness  in  paying  frequent 
and  long  visits  to  her  neighbours' houses,  especially  when 
they  were  sick,  which  her  own  idle  habits  at  home  tn -.da 
it  a matter  of  expediency  for  herself  to  do,  for  she  war 
often  glad  to  steal  out  from  the  sordid  poverty  ofhrr  omi 
wretched  hovel  when  she  had  nothing  to  occupy  herself 
with,  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  look  to,  to  ret 
how  her  fellow-citizens  in  equally  destitute  circumstances 
were  getting  on.  Bad  are  the  best,  in  general,  whom 
the  respectable  and  well  principled  poor,  such  as  W’ioow 
Kirke.  can  select  as  associates  in  a low,  mean,  and  wretch- 
ed ncighbout  hood,  and  this  she  had  found  to  her  eiper. 
iencc  ; but  in  her  circumstances  it  was  an  evil  without 
a remedy. 

She  kept  herself  much  retired  from  her  neighbouti, 
making  intimacies  with  none  in  whom  thete  was  so  little 
congeniality  of  sentiment  with  herself,  and  she  tolerated, 
rather  than  encouraged,  Mrs  Stalker's  frequent  vUits, 
but  upon  occasions  she  was  aware  she  had  been  eery 
much  obliged  to  her  for  sitting  beside  Margaret  when 
she  had  to  go  out,  for  she  could  not  leave  her  alone. 

Mis  Stalker  came  very  opportunely  on  the  present 
occasion. 

**  How  is  a’  wi’  you  the  day  ?”  inquired  Mrs  Stalker, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  casting  a glance  towards  the 
grate,  where  three  or  four  red  cinders  indicated  the  bare 
existence  of  a fire,  and  the  sight  suggested  to  her  uiinil  » 
philosophical  principle  ol  contentment,  as  she  ruminat'd 
on  the  fact  that  Mrs  Kirke'*  fire  was  not  much  better 
than  her  own,  which  had  just  gone  black  out  before  her 
face,  and  she  brightened  up  with  wondeitul  cheerfulness 
at  the  consideration.  Had  there  been  a hundredweight 
of  coals  blazing  and  roaring  in  Mrs  Kirke's  grate,  it 
would  have  keen  nothing  to  it  in  producing  such  a salu- 
tary effect  on  Mrs  Stalker's  mind  and  spirits. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Staiker  ?*’  said  Mr*  Kirke 
politely,  and  coming  out  to  the  kitchen. 

“Thank  ye,  I canna  complcen,”  replied  Mrs  Stalker; 
“ I was  weary  in’  to  hear  how  your  friend  was  this  mor- 
ning. We’ve  had  a sair  nicht  o’  snaw.” 

“ Very,”  rejoined  Mrs  Kirke. 

“ This  maun  be  a Bitir  time  for  thepufr  fowk,”retaatk- 
ed  Mrs  Stalker  in  a tone  of  voice,  as  if  she  hersell  h*d 
been  one  of  the  rich,  and  subject  to  no  iuconveniesKy 
ft oin  tiie  trying  times. 

“ Very  sore,  indeed,  Mrs  Stalker,”  responded  -Mn 
Kirke. 

“ Eh  ! aye,  sirs,  it  should  mak  fowk  thankfu,”  rejoin- 
ed Mrs  Stalker,  shivering  again,  and  setting  hetselfduwa 
as  close  as  she  conveniently  could  by  the  side  of  the  thre* 
or  four  red  cinders.  “ Eh  ! tits,  itow  it  pondered  in  tap 
mind  a’  nicht,  when  I heard  the  blast  rumlin  in  our  ium- 
head,  what  wid  they  be  sufferin’  that  were  atueea  toon*, 
or  on  the  sea,”  added  she,  in  a moralizing  strain. 

“A  very  natural  reflection,”  observed  Mrs  Kirke. 
“Yes,  indeed,  Mrs  Stalker,  thetc  are  many  thousand* 
worse  off  than  we  are ; and  what  do  you  think  ot  there 
who  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  this  l«f^? 
but  ate  also  destitute  of  the  consolations  of  God's  grace. 

“Indeed,  Mrs  Kirke.”  resumed  Mrs  Stalker,  “lt'J* 
very  ill  look-out  n3e  doubt,  when  a’  that's  put  tbegither. 
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But  really  it  should  snak  fowk  thankfu'  that’s  in  a me- 
dium way.” 

Whether  Mrs  Stalker  meant  in  a medium  way  in 
respect  to  temporal  or  spiritual  comforts  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  and  she  had  probably  no  distinct  definition  of  her 
meaning  in  her  own  mind.  Certainly,  if  the  observation 
referred  to  herself,  her  own  temporal  affairs  were  in  any- 
thing bat  a medium  way,  for  they  were  on  the  very  verge 
of  wretchedness;  but,  if  she  was  thankful  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  spiritual  concerns  were  in 
a more  hopeful  state. 

“But  how  has  she  been  a’  nicht  ?”  inquired  Mrs 
Stalker,  with  reference  to  Margaret,  but  without  giving 
her  a name. 

“But  very  so  so,”  replied  Mrs  Kirke:  “she  slept 
none,  but  she  is  not  worse  this  morning.  However,  you 
had  better  step  in  to  see  her;  and,  as  I am  going  a mes- 
sage, perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  sit  with  her 
till  I come  back.” 

“ With  thousands  of  pleasure  I'll  do  that,”  said  Mrs 
Stalker,  rising  with  alacrity  from  the  miserable  comfort 
she  was  endeavouring  to  derive  from  the  mockery  of  a 
fire,  and  stepping  into  the  inner  chamber;  and  Mrs 
Kiike  slipped  out  upon  her  errand. 

“ Waes  me,  woman,”  added  she,  “ I’m  vest  for  ye. 
Has  the  doctor  never  said  what  he  thinks  is  like  the  mat- 
ter wi*  ye  ?” 

“Never,”  replied  Margaret,  “ at  least  not  to  me.” 

“ So  ye  dinun  ken  whether  he  thinks  it  a fair  decay, 
or  some  ither  trouble?” 

“ No,”  answered  Margaret. 

“ I question  if  he  kens  himsel,”  rejoined  the  edifying 
attendant.  “ They’re  a wheen  tom  doon  rascals  the  doc- 
tors, a perfect  intak  on  the  public.” 

Margaret  made  no  remark  to  this  decision,  but  con- 
tinued lying  still  and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  half 
closed.  Mrs  Stalker  made  a short  but  emphatic  pause, 
after  delivering  this  opinion  regarding  the  medical 
faculty. 

“So  he  hasnasaid  whether  he  thinks  yon’ll  get  bet- 
ter ?”  was  her  next  query. 

“No,”  rejoined  Margaret,  “he  said  nothing  about 
it.” 

“Aye,  that’s  just  like  them,”  resumed  Mrs  Stalker; 
“ they  keep  a’  their  skeel  to  their>els,  nnd  it’s  just  the 
like  o’  you  they  learn  upon ; but  l’se  warrant  you,  he’ll 
hae  his  ain  thoucht.” 

“ No  doubt  he  has,”  rejoined  Margaret. 

“ And  may  be  he  has  toll'd  what  he  thinks  to  Mrs 
Kirke,  though  he  has  hadden  his  tongue  to  you." 

“ I daic  say  he  may,”  answered  Margaret;  “ I never 
spoke  to  her  about  it.  It  would  only  distress  her,  and 
do  no  good;  but,  whatever  bis  opinion  maybe,  Mrs 
Stalker,  it  is  best  to  be  in  readiness  for  death,  and  I am 
not  afraid  to  die ;”  and  Margaret  put  her  wasted  hands 
gently  together,  and  a soft  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  which 
moved  for  a few  seconds. 

It  was  no  sigh  of  sorrow  at  the  melancholy  subject, 
but  merely  a gentle  breathing  of  secret  prayer. 

“ Aweel,”  said  Mrs  Stalker,  resting  in  her  chair;  “ it’s 
a grand  state  to  be  in,  an’  real  yedifyitt’  to  hear  ye  say 
sne.  But,  waes  my  heart,  it’s  lamentable,  after  a’,  when 
ane  thinks  o’  youth,  i’  the  full  bloom  as  it  were  o’  beauty, 
laid  on  a bed  o*  tionble.  Dear  me,  when  fowk’s  auld 
and  frail,  its  naething  in  a manner.  But,  tuts,”  added 
she,  sitting  forwurd,  and  looking  in  the  sad,  but  beauti- 
ful, countenance  of  the  invalid ; “ ye  maun  keep  up  a 
lichtsome  heart.  There's  nae  sayin’,  ye  may  come  round 
yet.  Oh,  aye,  the  Lord’s  all-sufficient,  and  ye’ve  a’ 
the  life  in  ye  ever  ye  had,  and  je’ve  youth  too  on  your 
side.” 

“It  will  all  be  well,”  said  Margaret,  “ whatever  way 
it  is.  I am  willing  to  die,  but  I am  equally  willing  to 
live,  even  though  it  should  be  a life  of  suffering.’* 

“ Na,  na ; a life  o’  sufferin  wad  uever  do.  Lord  for- 
bid !”  rejoined  Mrs  Stalker.  *“  But  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye 
say  ye  wad  be  wullin’  for  life  if  it  war  sae  ordered  ; it's 
but  nat’ral,  quite  nat’ral.  But  hae  ye  heard  o’  the  unco 
sudden  death  tiiat’s  ta’en  place  this  last  week  ?” 

Margaret  said  that  she  had  not. 


“Ou,  I wonder  ye  haena  heard  it,”  continued  Mrs 
Stalker,  proceeding  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  ease. 
“ The  hail  toon's  been  in  a stushic  about  it,  and  the  doc- 
tor’s sair  wytit  for  being  sae  dilatory  in  cornin’,  for,  ye 
see,  it  was  but  a puir  servant  lass,  and  what  did  he  care  ? 
She  was  serving  wi'  Mr  Rough  the  grocer,  up  at  the 
head  o’  Jamaica  Street.  She  had  a big  washin'  on  the 
Monday,  and  extraordinar  heavy  washing  they  have, 
they  tell  me,  and  very  dirty  claes,  and  she  syndic  them 
up  on  the  Tuesday,  and  gaed  to  the  green,  ana  she  had 
scarce  got  the  master’s  twa  sarks  puttin  out,  for  he  files 
twa  i’  the  work,  besides  a milled  ane  on  Sabbath, 
whan  she  was  seized  wi’  a pain  in  her  inside,  and  hame 
she  cam,  and  the  mistress  mask  it  a penny-worth  o’  Ep- 
som  sauu,  nnd  made  her  swallow  that.  But  instead  o' 
growin*  better,  she  aye  grew  the  waur,  and  aff  the  laddie 
i’  the  shop  was  sent  for  the  doctor.  Tuts,  quo’  the  doc- 
tor, it’s  naething  ava.  Let  her  tak  a het  drink,  and  gang 
till  her  bed,  and  I’ll  come  at  my  ain  leisure.  When 
the'laddie  brought  hame  this  word,  the  mistress  ran  an’  put 
a full  glass  o’  the  best  Hollands  gin  into  a tumbler,  wi'  a 
lock  sugar  and  some  boilin'  water,  Rttd  made  her  drink  that 
on  the  tap  o'  the  sauts,  an*  I houp  the  gin  garr'd  the  sauts 
goal  on  the  stainach,  and  the  lass  wasacorpin  six  hours  fiae 
the  time  site  was  ta’en  ill.  Sae  whan  the  doctor  cam  at  hit 
am  time,  and  saw  the  puir  young  woman  (she  wasua 
ower  four  or  five  and  twenty — tuuckle  about  your  nin 
age,  1 daur  say)  in  the  agony  o’  death,  he  said  it  was  clean 
muider  to  gie  speerits  o*  ony  kind  ubooti  sauts,  for  its 
sure  to  garr  them  geitl.  But  I’ll  warrant  he  didna  wyte 
himsel,  and  though  he  was  sae  careless  o’ her  whan  leevin, 
he  could  mak  his  ain  o’  her  whan  she  was  deid,  for  they 
say  she  wasua  mony  hours  aneth  the  grund,  when  he 
had  her  up  to  mak  a discoorse  upon  her  trouble  to  his 
students.” 

This  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  Equally  good  are 
Mrs  Stalker's  anecdotes  of  the  resurrection  men, 
and  the  vampires  doctors,  who  lift  bodies  to  ex- 
periment on  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  rich  Bailie  Mundell, 
the  goldsmith,  is  chaffering  with  Widow  Kirke 
in  his  shop  about  poor  Margaret's  locket,  for 
which,  humane  man  as  he  is  in  his  public  relations 
with  the  poor,  after  depreciating  it.  he  gives, 
j as  the  full  value.  3s.  lOd. ; telling  the  widow,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a fund  for  the  poor,  of  which 
he  was  an  administrator,  and  to  the  officers  of 
which  ho  advised  her  to  send  a short  petition, 
properly  signed.  In  this  severe  winter,  the 
benevolence  of  the  rich  was  particularly  warm 
and  active ; and  those  who  would  learn  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  voluntary 
charities  of  our  frugal  country,  we  would  advise 
to  read  Mrs  Stalker's  statistical  account  of  the 
Glasgow  charities.  She  gives  also  a true  picture 
of  the  terror  and  suspicion  felt  by  the  poor  about 
new  local  imposts,  that  dreadful  “ cess,"  of  which 
the  sense  is  often  most  in  apprehension.  What 
has  extreme  misery  to  fear?  yet  the  presence 
of  a tax-gatherer  in  the  closes  has  the  effect  of 
that  of  a new  pasha  in  a Turkish  village. 

Oue  morning,  some  time  after  this,  Mrs  Sialkor  eu- 
tereil  with  a fate  of  importance  and  joy.  She  was  wrap- 
ped lip  in  the  invalid  style,  with  a nondescript  shawl, 
and  some  strange  things  upon  her  head,  and  she  was 
altogether  a few  degrees  more  dirty-looking  than  usual. 
She  held  in  one  hand,  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
about  the  third  part  of  a red  herring,  and  in  the  other 
was  a small  cracked  bowl  of  coarse  earthenware  full  of 
oatmeal. 

“ 1 hope  I see  yoy  well,”  said  Mrs  Kirke,  with  all 
politeness ; “ or  better,  at  least,  as  you  are  able  to  be 
out.” 

“ I thank  you,  Mr*  Kirke,”  said  Mr*  Stalker,  “ I’m 
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aye  mendin.  How  are  ye  haudin  yonrsel  ? and  how  ’s 
your  friend  beu  tho  home?” 

“ Much  about  our  usual,”  replied  Mrs  Kiike. 

“ Weel,”  rejoined  Mrs  Stalker,  “ get  by  that  bit  herein’ 
and  lock  meal.  Ye’ll  think  I hue  come  to  my  kingdom 
when  I am  gicin'  gilts  ; but  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Ye 
ken,"  continued  she,  sitting  down  close  to  the  grate. 
“ the  liaill  town’s  been  puttin’  in  a perfect  fever  wi’  word 
o’  a new  cess  that ’s  to  be  puttin’  on  the  public,  on  ac- 
count o’  the  badness  o'  the  times;  aHd  the  woman  that ’s 
bui-an’-beti  wi’  me,  beard,  for  a certain,  frae  'ram  Low- 
rie — him  that ’s  fotestnan  to  Bailie  I’orstnrphine — that 
there  was  to  be  nae  respect  o’  persons,  but  that  the  puir- 
est  that  gangs  was  to  be  garr’d  pay  the  cess  as  weel  as 
the  rich,  or  else  be  prosecute  wi’  rigour  o’  the  law.  Hea- 
ven pioteck  us,  said  I,  if  they  fa’ on  us  like  a wheeti 
Turks,  what ’s  a puir  widow  woman  like  me  to  do? 
And,  what  wi’  fricht  and  the  trouble  that  was  hangin’ 
about  me,  I lay  like  a deid  dowg,  and  I could  neither 
blind  in  my  bed,  nor  let  a mouihfu’  o’  ony  tiling  ower 
my  throat.  Weel,  yestreen,  afore  the  darknin’,  when  I 
fand  mysel’  a wee  soitleder,  I was  switherin’  whether  I 
would  strive  to  lise  and  licht  a spunk  o’  lire,  or  whether 
I would  just  lie  still  and  try  to  gather  some  heat  auctli 
the  blankets  and  the  bit  nuld  carpet  I hue  for  a coverin', 
when  a chap  comes  to  the  door.  ‘Come  in,’  cried  1, 
thinkin’  it  was  Bailin'  Greenfield ; ‘ what  needs  ye  be 
chappin’  there?’  And  up  bangs  the  door,  and  I thoucht 
1 was  blind  whan  in  cam'  first  ae  gentleman  and  syne 
anither,  and  shut  to  the  door  ahint  them.  Lord  hae 
mercy  on  us,  this  is  the  cess-fowk— sorrow  b’on  them  ! 
thinks  1 ; and  the  sweat  brak’  out  upon  me,  ye  ruicht 
hae  viung  my  Sark.  And  the  twa  men  cam*  forate,  and 
lookit  anower  the  bed.  ‘Are  you  Mis  Stalker?*  said 
ane  o’  them,  an  elderin’  man  wi’  poutheied  hair.  • I’m 
a’  ye’ll  get  for  her,’  quo’  I.  And  the  tiva  lookit  a’  round 
the  house,  like  takiu’  a valuation  o’  a’  that  was  in’t, 
and  syne  they  hcitrkit  to  ane  anither.  * Now,  gentle- 
men,’said  I,  ‘if  ye’re  wantin' ony  thing  aff  me,  ye  may 
just  Imith  o’  ye  rug  the  hair  out  o’  my  heid  at  ance,  Htid 
no  cast  iliac  envyfu’  looks  on  the  puir  sticks  o’  furnitur 
ye  see  within  the  four  wa’s.  What’s  the  use  o'  life  if 
it's  to  be  made  a perfect  burden  wi*  sic  extortionin’  ? 
The  times  are  ill  and  ill  enetich,  we  ken  to  our  cost ; hat 
they  are  naething  to  this.  Ye've  come  of  fu  rry  the  house 
o’  a puir  widow  woman  that  canna  own  herscl.  Bui 
tak’  your  wall,  gentlemen  ; I km  enetich  o’  Scripture  to 
hae  learned  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  he.  But  I.oid 
keep  us  frae  the  powers  that  arc  ringin'  at  this  present 
time;  for  it’s  hell  upon  yearih  to  be  iu  siccan  uirici- 
ment  !’  I maybe  said  a hantle  mnir;  hut  the  youngest 
o’  the  twa,  a gey  biikie  chield,  turned  about  and  said, 
‘ Do  not  be  afi'aid,  good  woman  ; we  ate  come  to  yivc , 

and  not  to  take.  We  are  fiorn — (1  think  they  ca’d  ii) 

the  new  Belief-Committee.’  ‘ That  is  anither  thing,’ 
said  i,  starting  up  upon  my  elbow;  ‘Gin  ye  hae  come 
wi’  the  shule  an’  no  wi’  the  lake.  I’m  vex’d  the  house 
is  sae  ill  redd  up,  and  that  I canua  rise  and  dicht  twa 
chairs  for  ye;  but  just  lean  ye  doon  gentlemen,  ony  gait : 
never  heed  the  cal.’  Now,  the  ess-backet,  and  the  bit 
woolen  washiu’-cloot  I keep  for  dryin’  up  the  rain  that 
comes  in  like  a river  at  the  chess  o’  the  window,  were  on 
the  tap  o’  ae  chair,  and  the  coal-axe,  ami  a wheen  shavius, 
and  the  cat  were  on  the  ither.  ‘ Bang  aff  the  chair,  ye 
ill-mannered  tinkler,’  cried  I,  to  the  cat,  real  wicked  ; 
but  the  auld  ruffian  ne’er  fashed  his  thoum,  or  let  on  he 
heard.  ‘Never  mind,*  said  nue  o’ the  gentlemen,  * we 
won’t  sit  down.’  ‘ Winna  ye?’  said  I.  4 No,’  said  he. 

“‘Then,* said  the  elderin  gentleuiau  wi’  the  pouthered 
hair,  ‘ what  do  you  most  stand  in  need  of?’  * Ye'ie  the 
first  ane  ever  askit  me  that  question,'  said  I.  ‘ Hut  gin 
I wad  begin  to  tell,  it  wad  be  a gey  lang  list ; as  lang’s 
the  day  and  the  morn,  1’iu  thinkin'.’  ‘ But  we  can’t 
supply  you  with  every  thing,’  said  the  gentleman.  < It’s 
no  to  be  thoucht,  sir,’  said  I.  ‘ But  1 never,  since  I was 
a leerin’  sinner,  got  a benefit  aff  o’  ony  thing  or  ouy 
body.’  ‘ And  how  do  you  live,  then  ?’  said  the  auldest  o' 
the  twa.  ‘ Indeeii,’ quo  I,  ‘no  very  weel,  sir;  but  I 
aye  mak’  a fend,  and  never  complcens.’  ‘ You  cau’t  be 
very  ill  off  when  you  keep  a cat,’  said  the  young  aue, 


lookin' through  his  spy-glass  at  the  cat.  ‘ Troth,  »ir, 
gin  it  wasna  for  the  cat,  I wid  be  eaten  up  wi’  mice  in’ 
rottius,’  quo’  I.  ‘ You  have  something  from  the  parish, 
tiave  you  not  ?’  quo  he. 

‘*  ‘ On  ave,’  said  I,  • I get  it  wi’  a fecht,  and  they’reay* 
threaleuin’  to  tak’  it  aff,  because  I nmk’  twaihree  bibres 
at  an  antrin  tin  e at  shawl  clippin’.  ‘ And  how  mock 
do  you  get  off  the  parish,’  quo  hp.  ‘ Hall-a-crown  in  the 
mouth,  sir,’  said  I.  4 Ah,’  said  the  young  biikie,  4 that'i 
not  a bad  thing.' 

“‘Na,  I never  said  it  was  a bad  thing,’  quo’  1.  ‘Bo! 
there  could  be  nae  harm  dune,  sir,  gin  ye  wantit  to  ken 
how  weel  ane  could  leeve  ou  sic  an  aliment,  in  ycrurslffl- 
tin’  yoursel’  to  that,  and  see  how  fat  you  will  grow  upon't. 
I’ve  heard  tell,’  quo’  I,  ‘o’  the  Duke  o' York,  or  some  o’ 
the  king’s  fowk,  pittin’  himseP  upon  the  allowanreo’  i 
common  soger,  to  mak  hiiusel’  sensible  how  far  it  would 
gang.’ 

“ • Well,*  said  the  elderin  gentleman,  ‘ here  ii  a tirk« 
for  a hundredwecht  o’  coals,  and  here  is  another  ticket 
for  a peck  o’  meal  o*  the  best  quality,  and  we  will  girt 
you  a shillin.’ 

“ ‘ But  see  you  don't  spend  it  in  drams,’  said  the  yonn{ 
chield.  4 1 reckon,’  said  I,  ‘the  publicans  wadna  grow 
rich,  gin  a’  body  drank  ns  few  drams  as  I do,  Bo*, 
mony  thanks  atweel,  for  I never  got  as  mtickle  aff  o’  »r 
body  a’  my  days.  ‘Have  you  been  long  ill?’  said  the 
ane  wi’ the  pouthered  hair.  ‘Duly  twa  or  three  dir*, 
sir,'  said  1 ; ‘ wi’  an  ill  cauid.' 

u 4 And  how  are  you  in  your  mind  ?’  said  the  you# ; 


ane. 

“ There’s  naething  vrang  wi’  my  mind,’ quo’ l, ‘inf 
no  niucklc  vrattg  wi’  uiy  body  either.  And  I think  this 
th  it  ye  hae  gi’en  me  will  nek  like  a charm,  and  gin  tk« 
cess-fowk  wad  bide  awa’,  and  I were  ance  upon  th*  floor- 
bead  again,  I wad  just  be  like  iu  a perfect  paradise- 
‘ It's  a grand  thing  to  be  content.’  said  the  auld  ane. 

44  4 Ou  aye,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘what  gtidedoes  it  do  to  giumk- 
But  oh,  like  a dear,  tell  me,’  quo’  I,  ‘think  ye  will  th» 
cew-fov  k be  here  ?’ 

“ The  twa  gentlemen  lench  to  ane  anither,  and  mid 
they  didna  ken.  ‘ Forgio  ye,  sirs!’  quo"  1,  ‘ilirar 
lauchin.'  Sae,  wi’  that  they  hade  me  gude  afternoon,  »>i 
no  to  be  feared  for  the  cess-fowk.  ‘ Aweel,  sirs,’ quo  !. 
4 1 houp  they  may  brak  their  legs  gin  they  offer  to  tow' 
here.  Glide  niche  to  ye,  gentlemen,  and  mony  ihosni* 
thanks,  for  I think  ye’ve  wot  kit  a miracle  this  d*y. 
for  ony  favour,  look  to  your  fe*t  gain  doou  the  trait, 04 
mony  ane's  gotten  their  death  auinist  wi*  the  twa  bivkrs 
slaps  garrin  them  fa’  on  the  breed  o’  their  back.’  Sae  >c 
they  gae’d,  and  they  wadna  he  weel  out  at  the  tio*- 
mouth,  whan  out  1 banged  out  owre  the  brd,  and  fl»‘( 
on  my  claes  ; and  1 toul|  the  auld  pock  1 keep  tor  any- 
in’  in  a pickle  coals,  and  aff  1 gangs  wi’  the  coal-ticke-.; 


and  I broucht  hame  the  half  of  the  hunderwecht  »< 
carriages,  and  I lichled  a blink  o’  fiie.  But  I *** 
defeat  thut  I wasna  able  to  gang  back  tor  the  lave,  ottbe 
peck  o’  meal ; sae  1 just  lichted  the  pipe  and  took  asmoke 
to  see  gin  it  wid  settle  the  nerves,  and  then  I tnioled-tf- 
ower  the  bed  again  real  silly.  Sae  this  morning,  when  * 
gaed  for  the  peck  o’  meal  and  the  pickle  mae  roils,  1 
boucht  a red  herrin’,  and  I took  a bit  to  bring  my  sto- 
mach round,  and  I’ve  broucht  the  lock  meal  to  let  jog 
tiy  it,  and  the  wee  nip  o'  herrin’  is  for  your  friend  in  by, 
whase  stomach,  like  my  aiu,  is,  I daur  say,  baith  blmcboi 
and  waiish  wi’  naething  but  the  tawtie  or  the  bli*a» 
tea;  and  she’ll  find  it  like  a medicine,  if  it’s  dune  a fere 
the  ribs  on  the  pint  o’  a fork,  or  on  the  up  o’  the 
upon  the  tangs,  if  there  be  nae  lowe  to  cause  ony  r*ek. 

Mis  Ktrke  expressed  a gieat  many  delicate  scnip>t 
about  depriving  Mrs  Stalker  of  the  articles  she  tni 
brought  ; but  Mrs  Stalker  overiuled  all  these  byp*l>!f‘7 
bidding  her  44  baud  her  tongue,  for  they  warua 
mak m’  sic  a palaver  about." 

44  But  I was  fit  to  dance  my  lane,”  continued  Nr* 
Stalker,  “ that  1 was  sic  a’fule  as  let  the  gentlemen^  g*4! 
without  pillin’  in  a word  for  you  ,•  hut  I wassietar"*1 
the  first,  and  syne  they  gaed  affsneabrumptly,  lhatit‘lnC 
gaed  out  o’  my  miud  till  they  were  awa’." 

44 1 am  sure  1 am  obliged  to  you,”  said  Mrs  Kirke, 
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The  Widow  mentioned  Bailie  Mundell’s  fund 
to  her  generous  neighbour,  who  thus  takes  him 
up  : — 

“ Bailie  Mundell  P exclaimed  Mrs  Stalker,  “ it  ill 
sets  him  to  he  tae  neglectfu’  o’  ony  )>uir  body's  case.  He 
wasua  aye  as  big  a man  as  he  is  now.  I mind  him  a 
lang  tangle  o*  a prentice  callan,  wl*  a ham  htat  afore 
him,  and  fustian  sleeves  upon  his  arms,  working  in  Mr 
Dlackie’s  shop,  and  lookin’  gyin  like  as  gin  his  kail 
warnn  ower  fat,  nor  his  parritch  steered  ower  thick  o’ 
xueal ; and  if  a’  be  true,  his  mither,  she  was  a decent 
woman  though,  had  her  ain  troubles  after  her  man  dee’d 
to  keep  a’  richt  and  tlcht;  and  she  plowtered  aye  and 
wtiish  at  a pickle  claise  as  she  could  get  them,  or  drew 
h thread  at  the  wheel ; are  the  bailie  wasua  born  wi’  a 
siller  spoon  in  his  mouth  innir  nor  me,  and  he  should 
keep  a'  that  in  mind,  and  no  he  sac  piidefu*.  But  weel 
I wat  it's  no  him  utair  than  anither  ; but  the  warld  now 
has  leallv  gane  out  o'  a’  character  thegither.’’ 

Mrs  Stalker,  with  the  certainty  of  a bloodhound, 
tracked  out  the  worthy  bailie  from  his  shop  to  the  bank, 
from  the  bauk  to  the  committee-room,  and  from  the  coui- 

mittee-room  to  his  dwelling-house  in Square,  where 

she  fastened  upon  him  while  iu  the  act  of  ringing  at  his 
own  door-bell  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  whom 
he  was  taking  home  to  dine  with  him.  And  Mrs  Stalker 
assailed  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  arguments, 
drawn  fiom  the  rich  stores  of  her  own  mitnl,  and  eaily 
recollections  regarding  the  honest  gentleman's  juvenile 
history,  together  with  all  those  interesting  family  secrets, 
which  great  men  like  to  forget,  concerning  themselves, 
and  which  common  courtesy  makes  the  world  forget  in 
itB  deference  to  great  men,  till  the  perspiration  broke  out 
at  every  pore  of  him. 

Let  us  dismiss  Bailie  Mundell,  who  is  not  a 
bad  sort  of  man,  and  who  finally  married  his 
amiable  heiress  to  an  east-country  baronet  of 
large  estate,  and  take  another  of  Mrs  Stalker’s 
sketches,  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  When  Margaret  is  almost  in  extremity, 
she  is  accidentally  discovered  by  her  early  lover, 
Mr  Gowans,  now  settled  in  Glasgow,  who  is 
visiting  the  Destitute  Sick  in  company  with  a 
very  cleverly  sketched,  awkward  Scottish  proba- 
tioner, who,  though  advanced  to  middle  age,  had 
never  had  the  luck  to  get  a living,  and  yet  did  a 
world  of  good  among  the  poor — among  those  whose 
faults  he  understood  quite  as  well  as  their  virtues. 
Margaret  was  removed  to  the  comfortable  ba- 
chelor dwelling  of  Mr  Gowans,  where  a maiden 
aunt  presides,  and  where  she  was  attended  by 
her  motherly  friend.  Everything,  which  the 
most  anxious  tenderness  can  effect,  is  done  to 
promote  her  recovery  and  present  comfort.  But 
we  can  only  attend  to  the  Hogarthian  sketches 
of  our  favourite  Mrs  Stalker. 

Regularly  as  the  morning  came,  Mrs  Stalker  was  seen 
nt  the  area  door  of  Mr  Gowans’  house  to  inquire  for 
Margaret,  and  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  kitchen  maid, 
with  whom  she  held  communication  on  these  occasions, 
was  almost  invariably  the  same  for  a length  of  time. 
“ No  better,”  or,  4*  no  worse,"  was  generally  the  answer. 

At  last,  Mrs  Stalker  is  admitted  to  the  inva- 
lid’s chamber. 

The  cheering  days  of  spring  were  just  beginning  to 
gladden  the  earth. 

Margaret  was  up  and  on  a sofa,  which  was  placed 
near  the  window,  that  she  inightiook  out.  There  was  a 
bright  promise  of  returning  health  in  her  appearance, 
- which  must  have  struck  any  oue  particularly  who  had 
not  recently  seen  her. 

Mis  Stalker  expressed  in  her  own  way  her  sincere  de- 
light at  seeing  her  so  well,  and  she  sat  down  near  her  iu 
a chair  which  Mrs  Kirke  set  for  her  accommodation. 


“ And  lmw  are  you  .yourself,  Mrs  Stalker  ?”  said  Mrs 
Kirke,  when  an  opportunity  offered  for  her  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

“ Indeed,  I wadna  be  very  weel  if  I likit  to  compleen,” 
replied  Mrs  Stalker.  “ The  laird's  set  the  paiit  aside 
me  to  sic  unco  like  fowk,  that’s  like  to  gie  me  my  death 
wi*  the  din  they  mak.  There’s  a ram-slam  wife  iu  the 
toe  end,  wi’  n roarin’  wean  that  squeels  like  a brunt  yow, 
whan  nnethlng  ails’t.  She  maks  her  lowin’  by  rakin’ 
the  ess  backets  in  (he  moruius,  and  what  wi’  banes  and 
clouts  that's  gathered  up  in  a corner  o’  the  trance,  and  a’ 
kind  o’  pollution  that  she  feshes  hatnr — nuld  killed  meat 
buried  by  the  fleshers,  wha*  keep  it  till  its  walkin’,  rather 
than  sidl’d  a penny  the  pund  cheaper  to  the  puir,  and 
beasts  that's  dee’d  their  lane,  and  what  not,  that  she 
rakes  out  o'  the  ntlddrns,  and  sets  on  in  a fry  In’  pan,  and 
maks  a fry  till  her  nain  supper — sic  a ineltooth  us  micht 
suffocate  the  stamach  o’  a soo,  and  gie  ony  body  the  gul- 
sheuch,  as  ye  micht  weel  ken  frac  the  pushionable  smell 
that  it  sets  up  through  the  haill  land.  She  says  her  man’s 
awn  to  Embro’  seek  in’  wark,  but  I dinun  believe  she  has 
e'er  linin  a man.  She  cam  in  to  me  yestreen,  and  cried, 
Mrs  Stalker,  like  a dartin’,  len’  ine  a penny  to  buy  a 
pickle  snuff.  Barra  whanr  ye  like,  quo’  I,  there’s  nae 
pennies  here.  When  I hae  siller  to  saw  the  grand  wi’ 
I'll  be  lennin’  you  pennies-  Gae  ’wa,  gao  ’wa,  and  snuff 
a lock  less.  Then  i’  the  tilhereud  there  bides  a man  and 
his  wife  that's  baith  mortal  frae  mornin  till  nicht,  and 
they  fechl  like  twa  teegars.  And  nae  langer  gane  than 
yesterday  roomin',  the  wife  ran  oot  and  pawned  the  man’s 
breeks  for  half-a-muichkin,  and  hnme  she  earn  Inkin'  a’ 
the  breadth  o’  the  street.  Whaur’s  my  breeks?  roared 
the  man  out  o'  the  bed,  and,  oh  ! he  gae  her  an  awfu’ 
like  name.  But  she  was  as  mortal  as  mortal  could  be, 
and  she  couldna  gie  him  nae  satisfaction,  and  syne  he 
cursed  and  he  swuir  like  to  open  yrarth  and  stane,  and 
Hang  the  tnwlie  champer  at  her  heid,  and  ben  she  ram 
roarin  to  me,  Mrs  Stalker,  Mrs  Stalker,  I’m  murdered 
non,  I’m  clean  murdered.  What  are  ye  Mrs  Stalkcring 
at  ? quo’  I ; gae  'wa,  gin  ye  be  murdered,  and  completin' 
to  some  o’  your  nain  comrades,  and  dinnu  come  to  me  wie 
your  Mrs  Stalker,  Mrs  Stalker,  nnd  wi’  that  I Hang  the 
door  in  her  face.  Hut  preserve  ony  body  frae  sic  a life 
us  I lead  amang  sic  ati  uncultivate  crew  ; naelbing  but 
din  nnd  disturbances  on  a’  hands,  and  ill  tongue.  And 
the  room  abune  me  is  set  to  an  auhl  sottter  body — no  an 
ill  body,  I daur  say,  but  he’s  aye  chap  chappiu*  lor  an 
everlastin’  abune  the  croon  o’  my  heid.  He  has  nae  body 
to  look  till  him  hut  himsel,  and  he’s  like  nivsel,  no  veiy 
weel  put  on,  and  is  ill  nneuch  aff,  1’se  warrant,  for  a 
month tu’  o’  meat.  And  for  a'  ho  ne’er  divaulds  chappiu, 
thcie’s  mair  din,  I reckon,  than  wark.  And  it  tak's  a’ 
that  he  wins  to  pay  his  loom  rent,  and  the  laird's  factor 
ca’s  for’t  every  week  reg’lar,  and  he  gie’s  a’  his  bawbees 
till  him,  though  he  shouldna  hae  ane  ahint.  And  doun 
he'll  come  wi’  his  bit  goblet  to  my  lire,  and  he’ll  say,  unco 
Englified  wi’  his  tale,  Pray,  Mrs  Stalker,  will  you  allow 
me  to  boil  this  on  your  fire,  (or  mine  has  gone  out?  Oh  you 
polcet  uuld  rogue,  thinks  I to  mysel’,  what  needs  ye  * Fray 
Mrs  Stalker’  to  me  ? I dinna  believe  your  fire’s  e’er  been 
in.  So  what  can  I do  but  let  the  body  come  anower 
wi’  his  goblet,  and  set  it  on  my  fire.  And  the  maist  I 
see  him  tak  is  a cow’s  nrep  cut  in  twa  halves,  and  boil’d 
amang  a drap  plain  water,  nnd  after  it’s  boilt  till  it’s 
weel,  he  drinks  the  broo  till  his  breakfast,  and  sets  by 
the  neep  till  his  denner.  Preserve  us,  man,  quo’  I,  whan 
I see  him  driukin'  the  broo  o’  the  neep  and  naethiug  till't, 
thae uncolikedrogs  is  only  fit  for  the  stamach  o’  an  animal; 
and  wi*  that  he’ll  say,  Oh  ! it  is  very  good.  To  be  sure 
ye  are  bund  to  think  sae  gin  ye  cantia  get  ony  better, 
SHys  I,  and  what  can  I do  but  gang  and  rive  a moolin’ 
aff  o’  my  ain  laif,  and  heave’l  intill  the  body’s  bicker. 
But  1’se  leave  ony  ane  to  be  the  judge,  gin  a canny  woman 
like  me,  that  neither  meddles  nor  maks  wi’  nane,  is  veiy 
weel  situate.  Sae  what  wi’  ae  thing  and  a*  thing,  gin  I 
leeve  till  the  time  come,  I maun  teally  tak  a better  house 
in  anithtr  sort  o’  a neebourhood.” 

“ But  how  could  you  pay  for  a better  house  ?”  said  Mrs 
Kirke. 

“ What  wad  all  me  to  do  that,”  replied  the  other, 
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“ when  I’ve  been  leevin*  this  while  back  like  a princess 
in  the  ane  I’ in  in?  Did  ye  no  ken  that  Mr  Gowans, 
ever  since  ye  cam  here,  allows  me  twa  shillins  i’  the 
week.” 

The  widow,  rather  impatient  at  the  length  of 
Mrs  Stalker's  conversation,  retires  about  some 
piece  of  domestic  duty,  and  leaves  her  with 
Margaret,  who  asks  one  favour  of  her : it  is  the 
acceptance  of  her  scanty  and  much  worn  mourning 
wardrobe,  which  she  directs  to  be  taken  from  a 
box. 

“ Preserve  a’  leevin’  1”  exclaimed  Mrs  Stalker,  taking 
the  things  out  of  the  box  as  she  was  directed.  “ The 
fowk  wad  think  I was  ackin  the  leddy  a'  thegither  gin  I 
put  on  the  like  o'  tbae.  But,  oh,  sirs,  1 dinna  like  to 
hear  ye  speak  in'  about  no  recoverin’,  and  about  fowk 
mournin’  for  ye,  and  a’  the  like  o’  that.  Tuts,  woman, 
ye  are  just  lettin’  your  speerits  grow  dull  wi’  no  ha’in 
the  like  o’  me  cornin’  in  to  crack  to  ye.  On,  aye,  its  an 
unco  thing  for  a young  person  like  you  to  be  often  your 
leefu’  lane,  as  ye  maun  be  at  times ; nae  d<-ubt  its  a 
grand,  comfortable  pairt  ye  hae  to  yotirsel  here.  But 
gin  ye  had  a body  cornin’  papping  in  nows  and  thans  wi’ 
a’  the  bits  o’  news,  it  wad  be  real  lieartsome,  and  wid 
mnk  an  unco  differ  on  your  speeiits.  I’m  sure  gin  ye 
likit,  and  gin  the  doctor  and  your  ilher  keepers  had  nae 
objections,  I micht  c»me  ower  i’  the  afternoons  mony  a 
time;  1 haena  sae  inuckle  to  hinder  me,  and  crack  wi’ 
you  and  Mis  Kirke,  and  hand  ye  out  o’  languor.” 

Margaret  thanked  Mrs  Stalker,  hut  assured  her  that 
she  was  not  dull,  but  felt  quite  happy  ; and  that  she  was 
particularly  glad  at  having  now  had  an  opportunity  ol 
giving  her  the  articles  of  dress,  which  she  wished  had 
been  better.  “ But,”  continued  she,  “ in  giving  you 
them,  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  wear  them, 
and  go  to  church.  Will  you  promise  me  this  ?’’ 

“ 1 tell  you,”  replied  Mrs  Stalker  with  great  energy, 
u I’ll  promise,  as  sure  as  death,  to  do  ouything  ye  like 
to  bid  me,  though  it  were  an  utter  impossibility.  It 
wad  ill  set  me  to  say  no  to  ane  that’s  in  a maitiner  been 
the  maker  o’  my  fortune.  Mr  Gowans  says  I’m  to  hae 
the  twa  shillins  as  laug  as  1 leeve.  isna  that  a benefit 
for  ye  ? And  as  for  ga’m  to  the  kirk,  that’s  no  ill  to  do 
when  ane  has  twa  three  daernt  duds  to  fling  about  them. 
Tam  Lowrie’s  aye  been  on  o’  me  for  no  ga'in.  Troth, 
quo’  I,  mony  a time,  to  Tam,  it’s  braw  and  easy  for  you 
to  speak  that’s  dinkit  out  like  a nobleman,  in  your  blue 
claith  an’  clear  buttons,  and  your  knee  brecks,  on  the 
Sabbath,  no  to  mention  your  rig  an’  fur  hose,  as  thick  as 
buirds;  and  on  the  ilka  days  your  corduroys,  a’  haith 
side  and  wide,  and  no  a broken  sleek  in  them,  by's  a 
widow  woman  like  me,  that  has  scarce  a shuc  on  my  fit 
to  juffle  through  the  house  wi’.” 

Mrs  Stalker’s  reasons  of  absence  from  church 
are  not  easily  impugned ; and  well  or  even  de- 
cently dressed  worshipped,  should  have  made 
trial  of  their  powers  of  self-mortification  before 
they  condemned  her. 

The  tale  now  hastens  rapidly  to  a close.  Mar- 
garet is  hourly  sinking,  but  in  faith  and  hope 
waxing  stronger.  Up  to  this  hour,  she  has  never 
once  directly  heard  of  her  early  lover,  who,  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  is,  ns  she  is  made 
aware  through  the  newspapers,  now  Lord  YVeirham. 
His  inquiries  after  her  are  frustrated  by  the  vil- 
lanous  arts  of  Bland  ; and  he  is  led  to  believe 


that  she  has  long  since  sunk  into  the  low- 
est profligacy.  Yet  goodness  and  mercy  are 
around  Margaret  in  her  dying  hours.  The 
death-bed  scene  is  replete  with  pathos  and  true 
unction.  With  it  the  main  interest  of  the  story 
terminates,  though,  in  a few  more  agreeable 
pages  and  chapters,  poetic  justice  is  pleasantly 
dealt  out  to  the  various  worthy  personages  who 
have  figured  in  the  scene.  The  Blands  and 
Wildgooses  are  judiciously  left  to  the  reader’s 
imagination.  We  shall  notice  the  fortunes  of 
only  one  person  of  the  drama — the  awkward,  left- 
hand  elderly  probationer,  who,  as  assistant  to 
a clergyman,  upon  an  allowance  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a year,  did  so  much  good  ; going  about  as 
a temporal  as  well  as  a spiritual  minister  to  the 
sick  poor  We  notice  this  worthy  personage,  be- 
cause, in  his  translation,  the  author  exhibits  a 
fine  trait  of  sagacity.  He  obtains  one  of  the 
best  livings  in  the  kirk,  through  the  interest  of 
Lady  Burnett,  the  heiress  of  Bailie  M undell,— 

And  as  it  is  a fact  borne  out  by  constant  experience, 
that  in  the  days  of  people’s  piosperity,  even  their  defctu 
become  as  so  many  beauties  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  w 
Mr  Hume’s  natural  awkwardness  is  now  called  fine 
apostolical  simplicity,  his  blunt  addiess  passes  for  on. 
affected  dignity,  and  his  roughness  of  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  is  accounted  the  true  John  Knox  style  of  preset- 
ing. 

The  people  of  Edinburgh  are  casting  a sheep’*  eye  to- 
wards him,  but  he  piefrtB  the  substantial  comfort,  tic- 
cere  respect,  and  the  tried  friendship  of  his  flock,  which 
he  possesses,  to  frothy  honours  and  transient  fits  of  ap- 
plause and  admiration  from  a fluctuating  intellectual 
mob,  and  he  has  resolved  to  live  and  die  aumng  a people 
in  whose  hearts  he  has  established  a lodgement,  on  sc- 
count  of  his  sterling  virtues,  his  souud  principles,  and hii 
unblamable  practice. 

Wise,  worthy  Mr  Hume!  would  there  were 
more  of  your  brethren  like  you  ! 

From  these  specimens,  the  reader  may  acquire 
a tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  character  and 
merits  of  this  illustration  of  the  naked  and 
homely  realities  of  life.  Its  prominent  excel- 
lences are  plain  good  sense,  just  principle*, 
microscopic  observation  of  the  every-day  inter- 
ests and  on-goings  of  life  and  of  every-day  char, 
acter,  and  considerable  power  of  both  humour 
and  pathos.  To  these  we  may  add  a pure  moral 
tendency ; and,  with  a religious  tone  of  sentiment, 
the  unfailing  concomitant  of  genuine  religion- 
kindly  indulgence  for  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature — the  power  of  seeing  a germ  of  goodness 
in  idle,  slatternly  Mrs  Stalker,  or  drunken  Mrs 
MacMartin. 

We  may  add,  that  much  of  this  tale  will  be 
found  an  apt  and  lively  illustration  of  Dr  Ali»on'* 
excellent  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  the  great  cities  of  Scotland,  which,  we 
rejoice  to  learn,  is  exciting  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  careless. 
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Whether  the  facts  contained  in  this  volume, 
which  was  published  anonymously,+  are  authen- 
tic or  fictitious,  it  may  he  difficult  to  determine  ; 
the  Buonapnrtists  rejecting,  and  the  Bourbonists 
adopting,  the  whole  of  its  contents.  It  cer- 
tainly bears  more  the  appearance  of  romance  than 
history ; yet  the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon,  even 
in  its  realities,  seems  to  have  been  a splendid 
illusion.  We  are  not  inclined  to  discredit  the 
statements  of  the  writer  in  the  main,  though 
he  may  have  coloured  his  narrative  in  many  of 
the  details  ; being  hurried  away  by  that  enthu- 
siasm which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the 
French  during  the  Empire.  This  work  professes 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Philudelphic  Society, 
incorporated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Bourbons.  Among  its  members  we  find 
Moreau,  Pichegru,  Mallet,  and  Lahory  j but  the 
hero  of  the  association  was  James  Joseph  Oudet, 
a name  of  which  few  of  our  readers  have  pro- 
bably  even  heard,  though  he  was  a man  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character. 

W’hen  Buonaparte  was  appointed  Consul,  Ge- 
neral Mallet  resided  at  Besan^on.  In  that  city 
existed,  a secret  society,  called  the  Philadelphic 
Society,  composed  of  about  sixty  members,  all 
young  men  who  had  no  political  object  in  view, 
but  were  united  by  friendship,  and  literary  and 
philosophic  pursuits.  Mallet  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  them  ; and,  whether  from  revenge 
at  being  recalled  by  Buonaparte  from  the  com- 
mand at  Rome,  or  a desire  to  curb  the  tyranny  of 
the  Consul,  whose  ambitious  views  he  penetrated, 
he  resolved  on  making  the  Philadelphic  Society 
an  instrument  for  restoring  the  Bourbons.  Not 
possessing  sufficient  tact  to  model  the  members 
according  to  his  own  views,  he  selected,  for  this 
purpose,  James  Joseph  Oudet,  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  acquired  a high  military 
reputation,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  By  his  direction,  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety were  framed,  the  oaths  of  membership 
drawn  up,  and  the  duties  of  each  defined. 

Oudet  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
Jura  Alps  ; and  though  he  had  merely  received 
an  ordinary  education,  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  soon  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  intellectual  characters 
of  his  age.  A volunteer  in  La  Vendee,  he  com- 
menced his  career  with  glory.  His  right  arm 
had  been  twice  fractured  by  a bullet ; he  had 
been  wounded  in  the  leg ; and  the  stroke  of  a 
sabre  had  slightly  divided  his  lips  in  a vertical 
direction.  Already  the  soldiers  related  his  feats 
of  arms,  and  the  officers  preserved  his  eloquent 
harangues.  Struck  to  the  ground  at  San  Bar- 
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tolomeo,  the  grenadiers  crossed  their  muskets  to 
make  a litter  on  which  to  carry  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. “ Comrades,”  he  exclaimed,  “ what  are 
you  about  to  do  ? — the  enemy  is  in  our  front.” 

“ If  we  do  not  remove  your  body,”  said  an  old 
sergeant,  “ it  will  remain  with  the  enemy.” 

“Repulse  the  enemy,”  replied  Oudet,  “and 
then  they  will  not  seize  my  body.” 

He  escaped  from  this  wound,  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a shell ; and,  three  months  after- 
wards, fiercely  said  to  Buonaparte — “ Shew  me 
your  face,  that  I may  be  assured  it  really  is 
Buonaparte,  who  has  returned  from  Egypt  to 
subjugate  his  country.” 

Numerous  anecdotes,  of  the  same  spirited  char- 
acter, were  related  of  him  ; and  thus,  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the  fame  of  a sol- 
dier-citizen of  antiquity.  Such  was  the  man  to 
whom  Mallet  entrusted  the  organization  of  the 
Philadelphic  Society. 

Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  secret  societies  of  Europe,  who  have 
studied  their  origin,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  object  at  which  they  aimed,  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
— we  allude  to  Masonry — was,  in  its  conception, 
only  a copy  of  the  social  state,  traced  from  its 
primitive  formation,  and  followed  through  its 
progressive  developements.  The  first  grade  is 
founded  on  the  discovery  and  the  use  of  fire ; 
which  element  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
agents  of  civilization.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  Vitruvius,  Cicero,  and  Des  Brosses. 
The  second  grade  is  deduced  from  Agriculture, 
the  next  social  advance  of  man,  when  he  had 
learned  how  to  extract  iron  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  converted  it,  by  the  means  of  fire, 
into  the  plough  and  spade.  The  third  grade  is 
borrowed  from  Architecture.  It  represents 
houses  and  towns,  which  are  the  complement  of 
the  social  state  in  the  most  simple  ages.  It  also 
was  the  complement  of  ancient  Masonry,  before 
it  was  enriched  or  disfigured  by  supplementary 
grades  ; which,  however,  have  been  almost  always 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Almost  all  the 
conditions  of  society,  up  to  the  rank  of  pontiff 
and  king,  are,  more  or  less,  denoted  by  different 
degrees  of  the  masonic  hierarchy:  but  this  secret 
intention  of  the  legislators  of  the  order  has  dis- 
appeared under  so  many  ridiculous  forms  and 
absurd  superstitions,  that  it  now  only  can  be 
detected  by  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  that  Oudet,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  these  secret  elements,  resolved  to  apply 
them  to  his  institution.  He  undertook  to  realize 
the  moral  type,  and,  by  classifying  men  in  cer- 
tain ranks,  assigning  to  each  certain  duties,  de- 
fined and  controlled  by  fixed  laws,  beyond  which 
none  could  pass,  he  attempted  to  raise  an  imper- 
ishable monument  of  perfected  cvilization ; at 
least,  this  was  the  ostensible  and  specious  pre- 
text of  his  enterprise  ; and  some  mystery  and 
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even  extravagance,  was  necessary  to  cover  his 
real  designs  at  the  beginning,  and  ensure  ulti- 
mate success.  In  this  stage,  the  institution  was 
purely  speculative ; but  still  it  was  so  organized 
as  to  be  ready  for  action  when  opportunity 
offered.  Each  member  of  the  three  classes  knew 
his  particular  function,  though  he  knew  not 
those  of  the  other  two ; but  Oudet,  as  the  chief, 
wielding  a sovereign,  monarchical,  in  truth,  ab- 
solute power,  could  concentrate  them  at  will  on 
any  given  point.  There  was  thus  formed  a nation 
within  a nation,  a government  within  a govern- 
ment, including  nobles,  clergy,  magistrates,  sol- 
diers, and  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  primary  organization  was  com- 
plete, Oudet  contrived  to  introduce  his  system 
into  the  army  ; and  very  soon  seduced  three 
regiments  of  the  line — two  of  light  infantry,  and 
one  of  dragoons.  He  sent  emissaries  through- 
out the  country,  who  established  affiliated  socie- 
ties ; but  these  only  received  the  inferior  grades. 
In  this  manner  was  formed  the  Miquelets,  in  the 
towns  of  the  Pyrenees  ; the  Barbets,  in  those  of 
the  Alps  ; the  Bandoliers,  in  Jura,  Switzerland, 
and  Savoy ; and  the  Freres  ileus,  in  [different 
regiments.  The  conspiracy  of  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Arena  then  broke  out;  and,  though  Oudet 
had  not  influenced  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  extraordinary  book  entitled  “J3« 
Turc  et  Du  Militaire  Fran^ais,”  which  was 
seized  among  the  effects  of  Areua  and  his  ac- 
complices. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Oudet,  shortly 
after  this  event,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
from  its  singularity,  though  it  is  not  connected 
with  his  political  career.  Being  one  evening 
with  two  friends  in  a very  obscure  cafe,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Hue  des  Marais,  then  kept  by  a 
man  named  Putode,  but  which  had  become  cele- 
brated by  the  regular  visits  of  the  well-known 
Mercier — that  curious  observer  of  mankind,  who 
had  never  before  6een  Oudet,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him  steadily,  and,  resting  on  his  cane,  thus  ad- 
dressed him: — “Young  man,  pardon  the  aged 
Mercier  if  he  troubles  your  meditations  for  a 
moment ; I know  their  full  importance,  and  God 
forbid  that  I should  frustrate  the  result ! I 
read  on  your  countenance  all  your  projects,  and 
all  the  means  you  possess  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. Save  France,  since  you  have  so  resolved  ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not,  in  your 
turn,  impose  on  her  a yoke  similar  to  that  from 
which  you  hope  to  deliver  her !” 

Buonaparte  never  had  any  certain  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Arena;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Oudet  was  the  single  centre  of  many 
circles ; and  these,  though  linked  together,  exhi- 
bited no  sensible  connexion.  Without  him, 
none  of  the  chains  were  perfect ; so  that  the 
most  vigilant  police  could  never  detect  more 
than  some  few  trifling  ramifications.  Suspicions, 
however,  were  excited ; and  the  Consul,  alarmed 
without  being  convinced,  dismissed  two  generals 
and  some  superior  officers;  and  Oudet  was  sent 
to  join  liia  regiment,  then  in  garrison  at  Saint 
Martin,  in  the  Isle  of  Re.  lie  was  received  with 


a burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  excited  distrust, 
but  led  to  no  disclosures  ; and  this  first  reverse 
increased  the  importance  of  the  institution, 
without  compromising  any  of  its  interests. 

At  this  period  a Captain  Morgan  was  arrested, 
on  the  simple  affirmation  of  a man  not  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  who  deposed  that  he  had  seen 
among  Morgan’s  jewels  some  of  a remarkable 
form.  These  were  seized,  and  it  was  argued 
that  they  were  the  signs  of  some  secret  confe- 
deracy. The  Captain  was  rigidly  interrogated, 
and  subjected  to  a cruel  confinement:  he  was 
menaced  with  perpetual  imprisonment  unless  he 
made  a full  disclosure.  Morgan  refused  to  an. 
swer  any  questions : he  was  found  dead  in  his 
dungeon,  his  chest  naked,  and  on  his  breast  was 
the  stamp  of  the  same  figure  exhibited  on  the 
jewel,  which  had  caused  his  arrest.  This  figure 
afterwards  became  that  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, the  head  and  device  being  alone  changed. 
Thus  the  secret  sign  of  the  Philadelphic  Society 
became  a public  sign.  When  this  took  place, 
Oudet  communicated  the  fact  to  his  friends, 
saying — “ Well,  my  brothers,  who  could  have 
anticipated  such  a result ! Buonoparte  is  our 
accomplice,  and  it  is  the  Legion  of  Honour  that 
will  dethrone  the  tyrant.”  Shortly  afterwardi, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  banished  to 
Menale — a small  village  in  the  Jura  Mountain*, 
near  to  his  birthplace — with  strict  orders  not  to 
quit  his  solitude.  An  exile,  he  still  cherished 
his  plans,  and  appointed  Moreau  his  successor, 
instructing  him  in  all  the  ramifications  of  his 
policy. 

The  punishment  of  Oudet  only  lasted  three 
months ; at  the  end  of  which,  Buonaparte  sent 
him  the  commission  of  Major.  He  arrived  at 
Paris  at  the  very  moment  when  Moreau  was 
arrested,  and  resumed  his  original  functions, 
organizing  a plan  to  release  liis  friend  from 
prison.  The  circumstances  which  induced  Mo- 
reau to  engage  in  the  memorable  affair  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  are  not  sufficiently  known 
by  his  contemporaries  themselves  to  create  a 
hope  that  the  exact  details  will  ever  become 
matter  of  authentic  history.  All  the  explana- 
tions that  can  be  given,  are  necessarily  hypothe- 
tical ; and  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  adduced 
to  prefer  one  hypothesis  to  another,  are  proba- 
bilities approximating  more  or  less  to  certainty. 
The  first  question  which  would  present  itself  to 
an  impartial  judge — that  which  would  specially 
engage  the  attention  of  the  historian — would  be, 
whether  Moreau  was  really  a pure  royalist,  ready 
to  use  the  immense  weight  of  his  military  credit 
and  moral  reputation  for  effecting  a counter-re- 
volution— that  is  to  say,  a system  destructive  of 
the  one  which  had  exalted  his  own  private  for- 
tunes, and  of  which  he  had  been*one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instruments.  All  reasoning,  all 
authority,  all  proof  militate  against,  and  destroy 
this  fundamental  proposition,  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  conspiracy  is  based.  Mo- 
reau, instructed  by  experience — wise,  prudent, 
moderate,  and  impartial — a friend  to  public  hnp- 
piness,  of  which  he  had  enthusiastically  dreamed, 
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invariousUtopianschemesof  government — might 
have  now  felt,  after  so  many  hopes  had  been 
blighted,  the  necessity  of  returning  with  cautious 
steps  to  monarchy,  founded  on  a compact  be- 
tween the  Bourbons  and  France : but  to  effect 
this,  Moreau  had  no  need  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ; on  the  contrary,  any  such  aid  must  have 
roused  national  prejudices  against  his  plans. 
A numerous  party  of  the  Senate  had  offered  him 
the  Dictatorship;  the  army  would  have  hailed 
the  appointment  with  acclamation  ; — and  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  four  thousand  officers, 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society. 

To  have  been  recognised  as  the  founder  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  would  have  satisfied  his 
modest  ambition  ; but  he  could  not  peril  so  haz- 
ardous an  enterprise,  without  being  assured  of 
the  concurrence  of  tho  King,  and  his  royal  as- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  liberal  institutions. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a man  of  his 
caution  and  consummate  sagacity,  would  have 
acted  on  the  authority  of  third  parties  in  a mat- 
ter bo  momentous.  No  other  fact  is  necessary 
to  absolve  him  before  the  bar  of  reason.  He 
himself  used  this  argument  in  his  defence : — “ For 
ten  years,”  he  said,  “ 1 have  carried  on  war,  and 
1 have  never  been  charged  with  acting  as  a fool 
during  my  military  career  ; is  it  then  to  be  be- 
lieved that,  on  this  occasion,  l have  lost  my  com- 
mon sense?" 

Moreau  certainlv  had  at  his  command  all  the 

a * 

elements  of  a counter-revolution ; and  he  hinted 
as  much  to  Lajolais,  who  rashly  concluded  that 
the  royalists  had  no  time  to  lose  ; and  thus,  by 
his  imprudence,  prematurely  pushed  forward  the 
cool  and  profound  combinations  of  Moreau. 
The  general  was  undoubtedly  most  indiscreet  in 
giving  any  share  of  his  confidence  to  Lajolais, 
whose  inconsiderate  habits  and  babbling  loqua- 
city he  well  knew.  Nevertheless  it  required  all 
the  effrontery  of  the  consular  government  to  aver 
that  Moreau  had  invited  over  Pichegru  and 
sixty  exiles,  who  were  obliged  to  hide  them- 
selves in  holes  and  corners,  to  execute  a coup  de 
main,  when  he  could  count  on  the  co-operation 
of  thousands,  many  of  whom  had  free  access  to 
the  palace  of  the  consul.  Moreau  had  been  fre- 
quently and  impatiently  required  to  seize  Buona- 
parte, dead  or  alive  ; but  he  ns  constantly  re- 
fused, because  he  saw  that  things  were  not  ripe 
for  so  bold  an  attempt. 

it  would  then  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
accuse  Moreau  of  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
Pichegru,  and  risking  the  hopes  of  all  his  party 
on  so  slender  a foundation.  He  wished  to  carry 
his  point,  without  the  hazard  of  a struggle  or  a 
reaction,  which  might  again  deluge  France  with 
the  blood  of  its  citizens.  He  certainly  desired 
to  restore  power  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XVI II. 
— of  this  there  is  no  doubt — but  he  flattered 
himself  with  being  able  to  restore  it  freely,  and 
on  conditions.  Now  Pichegru,  so  far  as  his 
instructions  went,  claimed  an  absolute  monarchy 
for  the  King,  without  any  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution; 
and  this  would  have  been  impracticable,  for  the 


numberof  pure  royalists  of  the  old  school wasvery 
inconsiderable.  George  Cadoudal,  so  famous  in 
these  events,  had  no  other  weight  than  what  he 
derived  from  his  personal  courage  and  his  un- 
qualified loyalty ; even  these  were  deemed  cri- 
minal by  the  masses,  and  the  journals  described 
him  as  a thief,  an  assassin,  and  an  incendiary. 
He  was  only  known  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
and  had  no  national  or  Parisian  reputation.  The 
judicial  documents  prove  that  Pichegru  was  em- 
barrassed by  his  connexion  with  Cadoudal,  while 
George  and  his  followers  felt  that  they  were 
merely  countenanced  because  they  were  useful: 
he  and  his  associates,  in  fact,  were  despised  by 
the  patrician  royalists  ; and  to  such  an  extreme 
was  this  silly  pride  carried,  that  they  refused  to 
embrace  each  other  on  the  scaffold,  where  all 
men  are  equal,  particularly  when  they  die  for  the 
same  cause,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  re- 
ceived that  illustrious  favour  of  chance,  which  is 
styled  “ nobility." 

In  this  view  of  the  conspiracy  there  were  three 
chiefs — Moreau,  Pichegru,  and  Cadoudal ; and, 
consequently,  no  unity  of  plan  or  action,  each 
having  different  objects  in  view.  This  Moreau 
justly  appreciated  ; and  he  was  too  wary  to  throw 
down  the  existing  structure  without  being  pre- 
pared to  replace  it;  any  such  precipitancy  would 
have  revived  the  anarchy  he  dreaded.  In  all  this 
consists  his  justification.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  of  these  three  classes  of  men,  opposed  in 
feelings,  but  aiming  at  a common  end,  one  alone 
was  victimized.  Buonaparte  spared  the  nobles, 
because  many  of  their  families  had  recovered  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  and  he  feared  to  irritate 
them  at  a moment  when  he  wanted  their  counte- 
nance to  support  him  in  his  usurpation.  The 
associates  of  Cadoudal — the  devoted  instruments 
of  the  royalist  conspiracy — were  handed  over  to 
the  executioners  of  death,  because  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  allowing  them 
to  live,  as  they  had  revealed  all  they  chose  to 
disclose,  and  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended  from  condemning  them  to  the  guillotine. 
They  died  the  martyrs  of  their  opinions,  though 
those  opinions  were  erroneous,  and  without  glory  ; 
for  history  disdains  their  modest  titles : they 
were  plebeians,  and  their  obscurity  renders  their 
services  forgotten.  There  is,  however,  some 
consolation  even  to  be  derived  from  this  neglect 
of  their  memory : it  is  this — those  who  died 
would  have  gained  nothing  had  they  lived  : they 
belonged  to  that  numerous  class  whose  arms  are 
counted  upon  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  who  are 
omitted  in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Of  the  resolute  spirit  of  these  determined,  but 
mistaken  men,  we  may  here  insert  the  following 
proof : — One  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Buona- 
parte entered  their  prison  during  the  night  which 
preceded  their  execution,  and  found  them  all  at 
prayer.  After  having  regarded  them,  for  some 
time,  with  a respect  and  reverence  extorted  from 
him  by  their  conduct,  he  spoke  to  Cadoudal, 
and  told  him  that  he  came,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  to  offer  him  an  honourable  employ  in 
tho  army ; he  added  that  the  clemency  of  the 
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Emperor  would  be  extended  to  bis  companions, 
if  they  would  attach  themselves  to  his  service 
by  an  unreserved  recantation  of  their  former 
principles.  “ That  does  not  regard  me  alone,” 
replied  George  ; “ you  will  permit  me  to  com- 
municute  your  proposals  to  my  comrades,  that  I 
may  bear  their  opinions.”  lie  then  repeated  the 
imperial  message,  and  paused  for  their  answer. 
Burban  rose  up  the  first,  and  i-houted  Vive  Ic 
Iioi  ! Ten  other  voices  instantly  repeated  the 
same  sentiment.  “You  see,”  observed  George, 
“ we  have  only  one  thought  and  one  cry — Vive 
le  Roi  / Have  the  goodness  faithfully  to  report 
what  you  have  witnessed.” 

We  have  already  stated  that,  by  a singular 
coincidence,  Oudet  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Moreau  was  arrested.  His  first 
object  was  to  organize  a plan  for  rescuing  the 
General  from  prison,  in  case  he  should  be  capi- 
tally condemned.  No  suspicion  lighted  on 
Oudet,  for  his  republican  sentiments  were  noto- 
rious ; and  though  Buonaparte  knew  him  to  be  his 
enemy,  he  felt  secure  that  he  would  not  aid  the 
restoration  of  an  unlimited  monarchy  in  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons.  Oudet  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  a great  number  of  Philadelpbic  officers, 
determined  on  rescuing  their  chief.  It  was  this 
partial  conspiracy,  or  rather  this  symptom  of  a 
vast  and  powerful  conspiracy,  to  which  M.  de 
Beauchamp,  without  knowing  the  facts,  has 
alluded  in  his  Vie  Privce  de  Moreau.  “ The 
disgraceful  victtyry,”  says  that  writer,  “ which 
Buonaparte  gained  over  an  enchained  enemy, 
nearly  caused  his  own  ruin.  During  the  trial 
of  Moreau,  there  was  formed  a conspiracy  to 
liberate  him  by  force,  had  he  been  condemned 
to  death.  The  authors  of  this  scheme  were,  for 
the  most  part,  officers  on  furlough  from  the 
army.  The  police,  instructed  of  the  fact,  had 
surrounded  the  Palais  de  Justice  with  troops 
and  cannon.  It  seems  certain  that  this  military 
conspiracy  was  anterior  to  the  pretended  con- 
spiracy of  Moreau;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
not  the  hesitation  of  Moreau  which  caused  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Picbegru,  but  the 
rash  precipitancy  of  Pichegru  which  defeated 
the  real  plans  of  Moreau." 

The  existence  of  a widely  ramified  and  bold 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  prosecution  of  Moreau 
was  either  the  cause  or  the  pretext,' and  which 
threatened  the  downfall  of  the  rising  empire, 
was  known  to  Buonaparte,  though  he  had  not 
penetrated  into  the  details  of  the  secret.  Popu- 
lar rumours,  placards  of  the  most  inflammatory 
character,  anonymous  letters,  so  numerous  as  to 
alarm  the  government,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  that  the  condemnation  of 
Moreau  would  be  followed  by  some  serious  dis- 
turbance. For  some  time  Buonaparte,  whose 
inflexible  obstinacy  was  fretted  by  obstacles,  re- 
mained fixed  in  his  resolution  of  sacrificing 
Moreau  ; but  Murat  justly  feared  that  the  death 
of  a general  so  popular  might  shake  the  throne 
to  its  foundation.  Murat  dreaded  lest  Moreau 
should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a political 
martyr,  and  that  the  memory  of  hi;  fate  would 


keep  up  a spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  army. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  sentence  him  to  a, 
slight  hut  degrading  punishment,  by  which 
Moreau  would  lose  his  claim  to  the  pity  and 
respect  of  the  soldiery.  Every  ideaof  persecution 
would  thus  be  dune  away.  This  notion  pleased 
Buonaparte,  and  he  acted  upon  it.  Moreau  wa$ 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprison, 
ment  of  two  years. 

Oudet  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  Paris. 
He  received  a mission  to  the  south  of  France 
but,  though  personally  absent,  his  mind  was  pre- 
sent in  all  the  councils  of  the  Philudelphics. 
When  Oudet  started  in  public  life,  his  principles 
wore  decidedly  republican,  and  his  hatred  to 
Buonaparte  was  the  hatred  of  despotism;  but 
bis  sentiments  were  gradually  modified,  as  his 
early  enthusiasm  cooled;  and  even  his  judgment 
weighed  what  was  practicable  in  opposition  to 
what  his  imagination  had  originally  pursued  as 
speculative.  The  republican  party  had  sensibly 
diminished  ; the  imperial  influence  had  corrupt- 
ed many  ; it  had  also  bound  many  royalists  to  the 
new  throne.  Deeming  it  impossible,  therefore,  to 
realize  his  primitive  plan,  Oudet  devised  a union 
between  the  republican  and  royalist  parties,  to 
effect  a restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  on  princi- 
ples of  Constitutional  Government,  and  aban- 
doned the  system  of  America  for  that  of  Eng- 
land. This  conspiracy  was  called  the  Alliance. 
Before  noticing  its  object  and  its  results,  we 
shall  give  an  extract  from  the  correspondence 
between  M.  Mehee  aud  Mr  Francis  Drake,  which, 
though  not  express  or  positive,  clearly  shew  s,  by 
way  of  inference,  that  Oudet  was  the  person  al- 
luded to.  The  passage  is  at  page  147  of  a work 
entitled — “ Alliance  des  Jacobins  de  Prance  uvec 
le  Minislere  Anglais,  Suivie  des  Slralagimet  de 
Francis  Drake.” 

“The  chief,”  says  M.  Mehee,  “of  whom  you 
desire  particulars,  is  a man  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  of  a remarkable  and  distinguished  figure. 
His  bravery  exceeds  all  praise;  bespeaks  with 
grace,  and  writes  with  talent.  The  republicans 
have  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that  they  see, 
without  the  least  inquietude,  his  familiar  visits 
to  the  First  Consul,  when  he  leaves  the  army  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies 
who  grace  the  saloons  of  the  consular  palace.  If 
you  desire  my  personal  opinion  of  him,  it  is  this : 
His  ambition  is  unbounded,  and  he  plays  both 
with  republicans  and  royalists,  using  both  to 
gain  his  own  ends.  I flatter  myself  with  having 
gained  his  confidence.  The  First  Consul  does 
all  he  can  to  conciliate  him,  but  there  is  only 
one  mode  of  success — to  yield  up  his  own  place 
in  his  favour.” 

In  forming  the  conspiracy  of  the  Alliance, 
the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  acted  for  the  royalists. 
I.ieutenant-Colonel  Fyrault  was  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armed  force.  An  event 
now  occurred  which  promised  the  easy  capture 
of  Buonaparte,  without  much,  if  any,  effusion  of 
blood.  It  was  known  that  he  w;is  about  to  pass 
through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Jura, 
and  that  his  escort  only  consisted  of  one  bun- 
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dred  men,  divided  into  two  equal  squadrons,  one 
preceding,  the  other  following,  his  carriage.  It 
was  proposed  to  seize  him  in  this  journey,  and 
confine  him  at  the  top  of  some  inaccessible  moun- 
tain, where  a f«w  determined  men  could  resist  an 
army.  This  project  seemed  so  easy  of  execution, 
and  it  would  render  an  insurrection  so  short  anil 
bloodless,  that  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  all 
parties.  A young  officer,  full  of  zeal  and  cour- 
age, and  whose  valour  and  conduct  had  been 
tested  on  many  battle  fields,  M.  Buguet,  was  in- 
trusted with  one  hundred  and  eighty  picked  men 
to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Tassenienk  and  Coeonne.  Success 
seemed  infallible,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  Buonaparte,  at  the  very  last  relay,  before 
his  carriage  would  have  reached  the  ambuscade, 
changed  his  route,  and,  following  a circuitous 
road,  escaped  from  his  enemies.  MM.  Pyrault, 
Lechanche,  and  Buguet,  were  arrested,  but  no 
one  else,  implicated  in  the  plot,  was  discovered. 

We  now  approach  the  conclusion  of  Oudet’s 
career,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
tragedies  recorded  in  history.  The  famous  cam- 
paign of  1809  was  about  to  commence.  By  an 
order  from  the  Minister  at  War,  Outlet  was  re- 
called to  Paris.  He  received  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade,  long  since  due  to  his  services;  and 
was  required  to  organize  a supplementary  regi- 
ment. This  brevet  gave  him  full  latitude  to 
selecthisownoflicers;  for  Buonaparte  wished  thus 
to  concentrate  in  one  known  body  his  principal 
enemies,  from  motives  which  will  soon  appear. 
The  trick  was  palpable;  but  Oudet  did  not  avoid 
it,  though  he  well  knew  that  some  mystery 
lurked  under  this  extraordinary  mark  of  seem- 
ing favour. 

The  event  we  are  now  about  to  record  is  so 
shrouded  in  darkness,  that  it  cannot  be  esta- 
blished by  positive  evidence,  and  every  reader 
must  be  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  narrated.  If 
scepticism,  or  the  cautious  admission  of  u fact, 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  of  an 
historian,  it  is  particularly  so  when  the  charge 
of  deliberate  murder  is  involved.  On  the  6th 


of  July,  1809,  the  date  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Wagram,  the  action  was  completely  termi- 
nated at  noon.  Oudet  and  his  officers  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  Some  were  killed 
at  the  first  charge;  almost  all  were  wounded. 
Oudet,  having  received  three  thrusts  from  a 
lance,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  was  strapped 
on  to  his  horse.  He  waited  orders  to  retire  on 
Vienna,  when  he  received  instructions  to  march 
his  regiment  three  leagues  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, towards  one  of  the  points  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  had  retreated.  He  was 
commanded  to  place  this  corps  of  observation 
under  a chief  of  battalion  and  a non-commis- 
sioned officer  for  each  company,  and  then  repair 
to  headquarters  with  the  rest  of  his  officers  for 
ulterior  instructions.  The  details  of  this  opera- 
tion brought  on  night;  and  at  eleven  o’clock  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  which  killed  all  his  men: 
but  the  assailants  never  shewed  themselves.  His 
comrades,  in  vain,  made  a rampart  for  him  with 
their  bodies — the  last  testimony  of  a generous 
devotion,  which  only  prolonged  his  agonies.  At 
sunrise,  twenty-two  dead  bodies  were  discover- 
ed heaped  up  in  front  of  Oudet,  who  alone 
breathed. 

He  survived  three  days,  in  which  he  arranged 
his  private  affairs.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  he  expired  tranquilly  among  a few  sol- 
diers, who  forgot  their  wounds  and  their  sor- 
rows in  attempting  to  soothe  his  dying  moments. 
The  news  of  this  tragical  event  was  soon  known 
to  the  army.  The  bulletin  of  Wagram,  which 
made  honourable  mention  of  a crowd  of  inferior 
officers,  merely  mentioned  the  name  of  Oudet 
in  stating  the  rank  he  held  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  Universal  regret  was  expressed  at  his 
death.  Several  wounded  officers  tore  off  their 
bandages  on  seeing  his  body  carried  to  the  grave. 
A young  serjeant-major,  who  followed  the  pro- 
cession, ran  upon  his  sword  close  to  the  trench 
which  received  the  mortal  remains  of  his  chief. 
A lieutenant,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the 
68th  regiment,  blew  out  his  brains.  His  funeral 
resembled  that  of  Otho. 
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BY  AMELIA  OPIE. 

( Continued  from  our  March  number.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

As  soon  as  we  left  the  prison,  we  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  governor’s  advice,  and  visit  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  recommended  : but  we  drove 
first  to  the  church  of  St  Michael,  which  I had 
heard  was  worth  seeing.  We  found  nothing 
very  striking  there,  except  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Vandyke ; originally  one  of  his  most  capital 
works,  according  to  the  opinion  of  judges,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  now  nearly  spoiled  by  cleaning ; 
yet,  as  the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  ex- 
no.  lxxvji,— yol.  vir. 


pression  of  the  countenances  remain  in  their 
pristine  beauty,  it  has  still  charms  for  the  un- 
learned eye. 

We  drove,  next,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, which  is  under  the  direction  of  nuns. 
Our  welcome  was  cordial,  and  we  were  shewn 
many  proofs  of  the  success  of  the  teaching  which 
its  inmates  had  received;  we  read  the  kindness 
of  their  treatment  in  the  cheerful  and  happy 
expression  of  their  countenances ; we  admired 
also  the  cleanliness,  airiness,  and  pleasantness 
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of  the  whole  institution,  from  its  capacious 
rooms  to  its  charming  garden;  nor  was  our  ad- 
miration less  of  the  benevolent  and  pious  nuns 
themselves,  who  seemed  as  if  they  fervently, 
thoueh  humbly,  rejoiced  in  the  good  they 
effected. 

From  this  smiling  scene  of  Christian  labour 
and  successful  philanthropy,  we  repaired  to  one 
of  a very  different  nature,  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  men.  In  my  own  country  I rarely  visit  such 
places,  except  when  duty  leads  me  thither,  as  I 
think  curiosity  is  not  a sufficient  excuse  for  in- 
truding one’s-self  into  the  presence  of  such  suf- 
ferers : but  I trust  that  the  desire  to  see  how 
such  a malady  is  treated  in  a foreign  country 
tras  a sufficient  excuse,  especially  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is  become,  in  England,  a sub- 
ject of  continual  attention  now,  and  improve- 
ments in  it  are  making  daily. 

I was  sorry  I could  only  obtain  a very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  what  was  going  forward  in 
the  asylums  I was  about  to  visit ; still  I pre- 
ferred such  knowledge  to  entire  ignorance  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  humanity,  and  one  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  so  well  understood  as 
it  is  now. 

Gratifying,  indeed,  is  it  to  know  that  kindness 
is  now  substituted  for  severity  in  our  madhouses, 
and  that,  in  those  on  the  Continent,  coercion  is 
laid  aside ; that  social  intercourse  is  permitted 
where  solitude  was  enforced  ; that  the  overset 
mind  is  to  be  amused  and  soothed  into  recovery, 
instead  of  being  made  more  prostrate  by  the 
fear  and  the  infliction  of  punishment  ; and  that, 
instead  of  being  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
their  rational  fellow-creatures,  the  patients  are 
suffered  to  share  with  them  their  favourite  occu- 
pations, and  the  pleasures  of  cheerful  converse.* 

Admittance  was  granted  as  soon  ns  we  rung 
the  bell  at  the  door  of  the  asylum,  and  we  were 
kindly  received  by  a priest,  so  low  in  stature 
and  so  small  in  person,  that,  when  he  introduced 
us  into  a room  where  the  patients  were  sitting, 
who  seemed  of  a robust  race  of  men,  I was  thank- 
ful that  1 had  brought  a protector  with  me.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  linger  there  ; we 
had  nothing  to  see  but  victims  of  mental  dis- 
ease ; and,  as  I dared  not  inquire  into  their 
cases,  I gladly  hastened  into  another  room  : but 
there  I found  men  with  countenances  even 
more  wild,  and  with  glances  more  threatening ; 
nay,  from  the  terrible  eyes  of  one  man  I more 
particularly  shrunk,  and  1 hurried  on,  wishing 
our  guide  had  been  six  feet  high  and  as  big  as  a 
prize-fighter.  While  I eagerly  pressed  forward 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  I saw  that  my  compan- 
ion wished  to  hold  me  back  : but,  as  the  priest 
was  evidently  desirous  of  my  going  on,  I obeyed 
him. 

When  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  closed, 
my  companion  asked  me  if  I had  seen  the  cage 

* Such  i»  the  plan  in  a new  asylum  at  Denham  Park, 
near  Uxbridge;  and  such  will  be  the  plan,  with  a tew 
alterations,  as  1 believe,  in  one  about  to  be  begun  under 
the  management  of  Friends  and  others.  The  lietreut  at 
York,  bus  long  been  conducted  on  this  principle. 


which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room  which  we 
had  just  left.  I had  not  seen  it. 

“ Then,”  said  he,  “ I earnestly  wish  you  would 
go  back  again ; it  is  just  such  a cage  us  wild 
beasts  are  put  in,  and  I dare  say  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  patients  are  confined  in  it;  let  us 
ask  leave  to  return.” 

We  did  so,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the 
priest,  who  hummed  and  ha'd,  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  stroked  his  chin — looked  first  at  me,  then 
at  my  companion — and  said  at  last, 

“ Et  Madame  ne  l’a  point  vu!” — (And  Ma- 
dame did  not  see  it !) 

“ No ; but  she  wishes  to  see  it.” 

“Heins,  non  !”  (that  cannot  be  ;)  “il  pourroit 
etre  dangereux” — (it  might  be  dangerous  ;)— 
and  I lost  all  wish  to  return. 

Soon  after,  my  companion  asked  me  if  I had 
not  been  conscious  of  his  coming  up  to  me,  aud 
stretching  out  his  arms  on  either  side  of  me. 

I assured  him  I had  nut  been  conscious  of  any- 
thing so  alarming.  He  said  he  had  done  it  be- 
cause he  saw  a fierce-eyed  man  give  me  a most 
threatening  look,  drawing  back  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  push  it  forward  again 
and  make  a stroke  at  me  ; he  therefore  hastened 
forward  to  protect  me  from  the  danger. 

When  I heard  this,  I was  still  more  rejoiced 
that  we  had  not  gone  back  ; fur,  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  “ dangerous .”  1 must  own  that  i 

never  felt  at  ease  while  going  over  this  establish- 
ment ; and  when  we  entered  the  garden,  ai  it 
seemed  full  of  patients,  I declined  going  farther 
than  the  door.  As  I saw  there  a priest  with  a 
large  hat  on  his  head,  resembling  that  worn  by 
the  “freres  aux  grands  chapeaux,”  whom  1 had 
seen  at  Paris  in  the  year  1829,  I concluded  be 
was  come  on  a religious  visit;  but,  on  my  ex- 
pressing this  idea  to  our  guide,  he  again  stroked 
his  chin,  then,  with  a sigh,  he  said,  “Oh  non! 
le  pauvre  homme  ! sans  doute  il  est  pretre;  mail 
il  est  aussi  un  des  fous.” — (Without  doubt, 
he  is  a priest,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  mad 
folks ;)  and,  asking  no  more  questions,  I gladly 
followed  him  to  the  chapel.  That,  like  all  the 
chapels  I had  visited,  was  large  aud  handsome. 
As  in  all  other  institutions  abroad,  there 
a box  to  receive  contributions,  and  having  done 
the  needful,  we  bade  our  meek  and  pleasing 
guide  farewell,  and  drove  to  the  asylum  for 
women,  where  I earnestly  hoped  that  we  should 
discover  nothing  so  repulsive  to  our  eyes  as  the 
cage  which  had  so  justly  offended  the  feelings  ol 
my  companion. 

This  asylum  was  as  easy  of  access  as  the  other. 
A porteress  ushered  us  into  a room,  where  we  sa* 
a courteous  nun,  who  expressed  her  readiness  to 
shew  us  the  establishment ; and,  in  a few  minutes, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a very  large  garden  full  of 
living  beings,  who,  most  of  them  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  clad  in  only  one  garment,  with 
a handkerchief  wrapt  round  their  shoulders,  were 
enjoying  the  bright  beauty  and  genial  w armth  of 
the  weather,  and  foitning  merry  groups  around 
us.  Perhaps  it  was  real  mirth,  but  it  was  a me- 
lancholy spectacle  to  contemplate.  Most  uf 
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women  looked  unsexed,  for  they  wore  no  cap, 
and  their  hair  was  short,  being  only  just  recover- 
ing from  the  process  of  having  been  recently 
shaved ; and  on  the  upper  lips  of  many,  no  un- 
usual thing  in  the  female  inmates  of  a madhouse, 
were  thick  beards.  These  poor  creatures  jumped, 
and  laughed,  and  winked  their  eyes,  and  looked 
even  happy,  though  I thought  it  only  a carica- 
ture of  happiness,  my  feelings  were  not  so  uncom- 
fortable as  when  I was  in  the  other  place : per- 
haps that  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  personnl 
fear.  Surprised  at  the  number  of  patients,  I ob- 
served to  the  charming  nun,  Sister  Louisa  by 
name,  that,  no  doubt,  there  were  many  servants 
in  the  establishment. 

“ Not  one,"  was  her  reply ; " there  are  ho  as- 
sistants or  servants  but  the  sisters ! and  we  are 
sufficient ; I,  myself,  sleep  everynight  alone  with 
sikty  or  seventy  of  the  women.” 

u Surprising !”  replied  I ; *f  but  the  Great  God 
knows  and  protects  those  who  are  his!" 

**  Yes."  said  she,  *r  we  trust  itt  him,  and  are 
protected.” 

As  she  said  this,  I was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  same  sentiment  so  sweetly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines 

“ J«9us  protects  ! my  fears  begone  ! 

What  ran  the  Rock  of  ages  move  ? 

Safe  in  his  care  I lay  me  down, 

Protected  by  a father’s  lore  ! ” 

Otir  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a woman 
running,  no,  gallopping  up  to  me,  and  telling  me 
with  great  glee,  that  they  had  one  of  my  country- 
women amongst  them.  “ Yes,”  she  added,  **  il 
y a une  Anglahe  id." 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  discovered 
me  to  be  English,  as  she  had  not  heard  me  speak  ; 
but  probably  she  had  been  in  England  and  seen 
Friends  there. 

As  the  poer  thihg  expected,  no  doubt,  I ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  this  Anglaise. 

“ She  is  in  the  garden,”  and  then  off  she  gal- 
lopped  to  find  her. 

**  Is  this  account  true?"  said  I to  the  nun. 

w Quite  true,  and  her  story  is  nffecting;  the 
poor  girl  has  been  with  us  five  years,  and” — 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  boister- 
ous return  of  the  messenger  ; who  pointed  to  a 
young  woman  dressed  in  white,  with  light  hair 
curling  closely  over  her  head.  She  was  walking 
slowly  along  a path  at  some  distance,  and  I 
fancied  that  she  moved  her  fine  white  throat  and 
well-shaped  head  gracefully,  and  that  there  was 
dignity  in  her  carriage. 

**  Thank  thee,”  cried  I,  **  I see  her.” 

“ And  a comical  one  she  is,”  returned  the  wo- 
man, “ for  she  will  not  speak  a word : she  has 
not  spoken  for  two  years.” 

A statement  which  the  sister  confirmed  ; and 
as  we  walked  towards  this  interesting  being, 
whom  I fancied  of  a superior  rank  in  life  to  the 
others.  Sister  Louisa  told  me  her  story. 

She  was  found  in  the  streets  of  Ghent  in  a state 
of  melancholy  madness,  having  been  deserted  by 
her  husband,  an  Englishman,  who  lmd  taken 
their  two  children  away  with  hhn,  and  literally 
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left  her  to  perish.  The  authorities  immediately 
ordered  her  to  be  received  into  this  asylum, 
where  she  was  sometimes  nearly  well ; but,  as 
they  could  not  speak  her  language,  nor  she 
theirs,  they  were  unable  to  do  her  all  the  good 
they  wished,  and  the  physician  thought  that  her 
only  chance  for  recovery  was  restoration  to  her 
friends,  and  her  native  air. 

Who  could  hear  such  a tale  without  deep  in- 
terest ? and  when  we  were  quite  near  the  poor 
sufferer,  I spoke  to  her  in  English  as  kindly 
as  possible  ; but  she  would  neither  look  at  nor 
speak  to  us  ; and  though  the  sister  said  she  be- 
lieved her  to  be  quite  sane  then,  I was  of  a differ- 
ent opinion.  My  companion  thought  her  silence 
proceeded  from  temper  ; but  is  not  madness  often 
diseased  temper?  I have  known  persons  who,  when 
mad,  were  only  caricatures  of  themselves  when 
sane;  and  often,  very  often,  have  I seen  the  mad  re- 
fuse to  answer  with  unconquerable  pertinacity  ; 
a symptom,  as  1 thought,  of  the  malady.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
talk  where  she  found  it  difficult  to  make  herself 
understood  ; but,  as  I spoke  English,  it  was  to 
me  a proof  of  continued  derangement,  that  she 
did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  talking.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  I resolved  to  gain  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  concerning  her,  and,  as  my  efforts 
to  obtain  a direct  look  were  vain,  I said — 
“ Well,  I will  teaze  thee  no  longer  ; so,  farewell !” 
and,  as  I pronounced  the  last  word,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  lip  quivered,  and  1 fancied  it  half 
formed  a farewell  in  reply.  I then  told  the  nun 
that,  as  soon  as  1 had  been  all  over  the  establish- 
ment, I should  require  from  her  further  parti- 
culars respecting  this  unhappy  being. 

While  we  were  continuing  to  contemplate 
with  mixed  feelings  the  “ jumping  Joans” 
around  us,  wc  heard  horrible  sounds  from  a 
room  on  one  side  of  the  garden  ; and  sister 
Louisa  ran  thither  immediately.  We  followed 
her  into  the  apartment,  and  saw  there  two,  or 
three,  or  more  beds,  along  the  wall,  in  one  of 
which  was  a woman,  her  face  hidden  under 
the  clothes,  raving  and  howling  in  a frightful 
manner.  When  we  entered,  sister  Louisa  was 
in  the  act  of  confining  her  feet  in  a sort  of  linen 
hag,  she  not  in  the  least  resisting  ; and  then  she 
took  the  poor  thing's  hands  and  fastened  them 
together  In  like  manner.  While  she  did  this, 
the  woman  uncovered  her  face,  which  was  fright- 
fully red ; and  terrible  was  the  look  she  gave 
us,  talking  incessantly  all  the  time. 

" What  is  she  saying?”  said  I. 

« Oh  ! she  is  uttering  the  most  horrible  blas- 
phemies,” was  the  reply  ; and  wo  gladly  followed 
Louisa  out  of  the  room. 

Perhaps  there  were  other  patients  too  ill  to 
be  seen  ; but  we  heard  no  other  ravings  but  those 
named  above  ; nor  did  we  see  aught  particularly 
painful  to  our  feelings,  except  the  great  number 
of  demented  beings  who  came  around  us.  Our 
next  visit  was  to  the  ladies  of  the  establishment ; 
for  some  of  the  pleasant  apartments  on  the  first 
floor,  which  looked  on  a very  pretty  garden, 
were  let,  in  the  summer  especially,  to  patients 
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who  were  able  to  pay  for  separate  and  excellent 
accommodation. 

We  found  only  two  of  these  rooms  with  tenants 
in  them,  of  whom  one  was  *a  lady  advancing  in 
life.  She  seemed  much  pleased  to  sec  us  ; and, 
on  my  praising  the  pleasantness  of  her  apart- 
ment, replied — 

“Oh,  yes ; and  the  garden  it  looks  upon  is  very 
charming  also  ; I am  here  only  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  tine  weather,  for  I could  go  out  to-mor- 
row if  I chose  ; I am  quite  well,  I assure  you 
and  this  assurance  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  eager  to  convince  us  of  what  she 
was  not  quite  convinced  herself. 

While  conversing  with  this  lady,  we  heard 
some  one  in  an  adjoining  room  talking  loud 
and  incessantly,  and  followed  the  former  and 
the  sister  into  the  next  apartment. 

There,  sitting  on  a sofa,  we  saw  a little  elderly 
woman,  very  smartly  dressed,  with  a handsome 
bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and  her  reticule  on  her 
arm,  as  if  going  to  make  a visit.  She  just 
glanced  her  eyes  over  us,  as  she  returned  our 
salutation,  hut  did  not  for  one  moment  cease 
to  talk,  while  the  other  lady  listened  laughingly 
to  what  she  heard,  and  whispered  to  me  in 
French — 

“ Poor  thing!  she  is  talking  such  nonsense! 
but  she  is — you  understand  me,”  she  added, 
pointing  to  her  head — “ and  she  is  not  at  liberty 
to  go  out." 

1 smiled  with  my  lips,  but  not  with  my  heart, 
for  I suspected  that  this  clear  sense  of  the  in- 
sanity of  others,  and  a conviction  of  one’s  own 
superior  soundness  of  judgment,  is  not  confined 
to  the  inmates  of  a lunatic  asylum  ; and  that, 
perhaps,  some  judges,  more  impartial  than  my- 
self, might  think  me  as  insane  as  those  1 visited, 
because  I went  purposely  to  gaze  on  suffering 
which  1 was  unable  to  remove.  But  as  this 
thought  came  over  my  mind,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a consideration  which  made  such 
censures  wholly  indifferent  to  me ; for  I had, 
perhaps,  met  with  an  opportunity  of  serving 
and  saving  a poor  demented  and  deserted 
being ; and  I was  eager  to  follow  the  sisters 
into  their  room  for  business,  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary.  There  1 saw  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  this  un- 
fortunate Harriet  P , and  learned  she  was  a 

native  of  Southampton,  andthat  her  parents  were 
of  a low  class  of  working  people  there.  So  much 
for  that  “ graceful  dignity " in  her  appearance 
which  I had  so  wisely  imputed  to  her  “ supe- 
riority in  rank  to  the  poor  women  surrounding 
her !”  and  so  far  the  petit  roman  that  I had 
fancied  was  utterly  destroyed  : but  the  sorrow- 
ful romance  of  real  life  remained  in  all  its  ori- 
ginal bitterness  ! 

To  be  brief.  I copied  the  certificate,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  all  in  my  power  to  restore  the  suf- 
ferer to  her  parents  and  her  country.  But  the 
poor  nuns  shook  their  hends,  as  doubting  whe- 
ther I should,  or  could,  keep  my  promise,  as 
such  promises  had  been  made  before.  All  I could 
reply  was,  that,  if  I saw  the  way  clear  before 


me,  after  I had  written  to  England,  aad  received 
a favourable  answer,  they  should  see  me  again ; 
and  so  we  parted—  1 with  u thankful  heart;  fur 
dear,  charitable,  Christian  friends,  rose  before 
my  mind’s  eye,  (one  of  whom,  alas  ! I was  never 
to  behold  again  !)  and  1 felt  sure,  that  if  L en- 
treated means  to  carry  the  point  I had  in  view, 
means  would  be  afforded  me.  That  night  l 
wrote  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at  $outh;irop- 
ton,  begging  him  to  make  there  every  needful 
inquiry,  and  to  write  to  me,  Foste  restante,  Brux- 
elles. 

Our  sight-seeing  was  not  yet  over,  and  we 
drove  to  the  Exposition  de  Tableaux,  the  exhi- 
bition of  modern  pictures,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  University  ; a very  fine  building.  In  the 
noble  amphitheatre  there,  academic  meetings  are 
held,  and  prizes  distributed. 

There  also  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
which  is  very  extensive.  The  number  of  the 
books  in  the  library  is  60,000  volumes,  and  the 
number  of  students  is  about  350. 

We  returned  home  by  the  Marche  au  vendredi; 
that  immensely  spacious  market-place  ; which,  ai 
the  Beene  of  so  many  varied,  opposite,  ami  great 
events,  I beheld  wiih  intense  interest. 

Perhaps,  except  in  some  parts  of  Paris,  there 
is  no  spot  so  full  of  interesting  historical  recol- 
lections as  this  place,  and  1 must  venture  to 
mention  some  of  them. 

It  was  here  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  were 
inaugurated,  with  regal  and  inconceivable  nplea- 
dour  ; and  here  the  trades  union  of  the  middle 
ages  assembled,  whenever  the  rulers  of  their  cor- 
porate bodies  resolved  to  have  the  invasion  of 
their  popular  rights  resisted,  and  their  injuries 
redressed. 

On  this  spot,  Jacques  Von  Artevelde,  who  bed 
been  declared  Regent  of  Flanders,  encountered, 
at  the  head  of  the  weavers  of  Ghent,  and  defeat- 
ed, after  acts  of  great  bravery,  the  opposite  fac- 
tion.* 

But  it  is  not  for  his  successes  in  the  field  of 
arms  and  blood  that  1 wish  to  dwell  on  the  re- 
membrance of  this  extraordinary  man,  but  for 
the  proof  he  gave  of  a more  difficult  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, namely,  the  power  of  acknowledging  a 
fault,  and  meekly  desiring  to  undergo  its  punish- 
ment. 

He  had  been  insulted  by  the  scrivener,  Jean 
Van  Steenbecke,  and  he  surrounded  his  house  at 
the  head  of  twenty.six  armed  men,  bearing  ban- 
ners ; but  the  magistrate  having  assured  him  that 
he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  violate  the  domi- 
cile of  a citizen,  the  Regent  of  Flanders  instantly 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  constituted 
himself  a prisoner  in  one  place  of  confinement, 
while  his  adversary  was  consigned  to  another. 
There  is  something  analogous  in  this  conduct. 

• Jacques  Von  Artevelde  was  a noble  FUouac! 
About  the  year  1290,  and  on  his  return  from  his  tm**k 
he  married  the  daughter  of  an  illustrious  house;  im- 
probably io  obtain  popularity,  and,  from  ambitious  fie**1 

he,  after  the  example  oi  other  nobles,  joined  himself  to  tit 
company  of  brewers,  and,  like  them,  bad  hi*  nunc  re- 
gistered in  the  different  corporations  of  Ghent. 
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both  on  the  part  of  Von  Artevelde  and  of  the 
magistrate,  to  that  of  our  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henry  V.,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
when  the  latter  dared  to  send  the  Prince  to 
prison,  and  he  meekly  obeyed  the  mandate. 

But,  in  similar  circumstances,  ail  great  men, 
perhaps,  always  act  alike.  On  this  occasion, 
Von  Artevelde  was  reinstated  in  his  dignities, 
and  the  tribunal  condemned  bis  adversary,  as 
well  as  his  partisans,  to  exile. 

It  was  on  this  spot,  and  forty  years  after  his 
father  had  fought  the  battle  to  which  1 have  al. 
ludcd,  that  Philip*  Von  Artevelde  consented  to 
accept  the  dictatorship,  And  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
Louis  le  Male ; and  here  the  people  and  he  ex. 
changed  oaths  of  fidelity. 

I do  not  justify  this  distinguished  man,  whose 
merits  have  employed  the  pen  of  the  historian 
and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  having,  as  a first 
act  of  authority,  taken  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father  ; hut,  in  justice  to  hia  me- 
mory, I shall  give  some  of  the  wise  laws  which 
he  promulgated  as  soon  as  his  revenge  was  satis- 
fied. 

As  capital  punishment  was  not  then  abolished 
in  Ghent,  the  first  law  ran  thus: — “He  who 
commits  a homicide,  6hall  have  his  head  cut  off." 

“ All  private  hatreds  shall  be  quenched,  or 
conquered." 

“He  who  fights  with  another,  even  though  he 
does  not  wound  his  adversary,  shall  be  condemned 
to  forty  days  imprisonment.” 

“ All  blasphemers  and  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner." 

“The  complaints  of  the  poor  shalL  have  the 
same  attention  paid  to  them  as  those  of  the 
rich." 

• “The  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the  city 
shall  be  looked  over,  and  paid  every  month  ; and 
every  citizen  shall  wear  a white  sleeve,  on  which 
shall  be  painted,  ‘God,  help  me!"' 

I am  more  nware  of  the  aingularitt/  of  this 
last  enactment  than  of  its  wisdom,  except  so  far 
•as  it  was  calculated  to  remind  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant  dependence  on  the  Giver  of 
all  good  ; and  that  would  be  inculcating  in  his 
fellow-citizens  the  best  wisdom. 

It  was  on  this  spot,  also,  that  Philip  Von  Ar- 
tevelde, having  proposed  conditions  of  peace  to 
.-•Louis  le  Male,  giving  him  the  choice  of  the  pu- 
nishment to  be  inflicted  on  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, provided  no  blood  was  to  he  spilt,  called 
the  men  of  Ghent  together,  and  communicated 
to  them  the  only  conditions  they  could  obtain, 
namely,  that  the  Prince  should  have  the  right  to 
put  to  death  whomsoever  he  chose : and  that  all 
rthe  citizens  should  come  out  to  meet  him  with  a 
rope  round  their  necks,  and,  kneeling  before  him, 
humbly  implore  his  mercy .t 


• He  was  named  Philip  after  onr  Queen  Philippa,  as 
fiis  father  had  pained  such  power  over  Edward  III.  that 
h e chose  the  Queen  should  stand  god-tnother  to  the  son  of 
J acqnet  Von  Artevelde; 

■p  This  punishment,  so  indignantly  received  by  the 
Gantois  In  the  time  of  Lenis  lc  Male,  was  submitted  to 


The  result  of  this  communication  was,  that  the 
Gantois  rejected  the  degrading  terms  with  in- 
dignation, and  Philip  Von  Artevelde  left  the 
Marche  au  vondredi  at  the  head  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  to  lead  them  against  their  oppressor. 

They  returned  victorious;  and  Von  Artevelde, 
having  obtained  from  the  Senate  the  honours  of 
a triumph,  was  proclaimed  the  father  and  libe- 
rator of  his  country.  But  his  dominion  was  of 
short  duration.  In  the  next  battle  which  he 
fought,  he  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  by- 
standers, to  whom  a bleeding  soldier  pointed  out 
the  dead  body  of  Von  Artevelde,  where  he  lay, 
amidst  a group  of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  his 
defence,  would  fain  have  had  the  informant's 
wounds  dressed  ; but  he  refused  to  survive  the 
General,  whom  he  loved  Bnd  revered. 

What  became  of  the  Regent's  body,  no  one 
knows  ; and  it  was  a long  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, where  the  body  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  basely  assnpsinnted  at  his  own  door,  had  been 
finally  deposited ; a remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
lives  of  the  father  and  the  son.  But  that  the 
popular  lenders  of  the  people  against  the  con- 
stituted authorities  should  both  of  them  have 
undergone  violent  deaths,  is  a fact  of  frequent 
occurrence,  from  the  time  of  Jacques  Von  Arte- 
velde, in  the  year  1310,  and  of  his  son,  in  the 
year  1381,  and  1385,  down  to  this  present  year 
1840. 

Here  also,  at  a later  period,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
lighted  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  best  and  most  industrious 
citizens  of  Ghent  perished  by  religious  persecu- 
tion, or  fled  for  refuge  into  foreign  lands. 

In  a street  near  this  field  of  many  fights  and 
many  changes,  stands  an  object  suited  to  it, 
namely,  an  enormous  cannon,  said  to  be  the 
largest  now  existing,  and  nnmed  Mad  Margery, 
but  wherefore.  I was  not  informed.  Certainly, 
there  was  nothing  feminine  in  its  appearance. 

Near  this  spot,  ns  1 believe,  stand  the  remains 
of  a building  which  I regret  much  not  to  have 
had  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is  an  old  turreted 
gateway,  called  the  Oudehnrg,  or  I.’graveer  Wa- 
deil ; a relic  of  the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
built  by  Baldwin  in  808.  In  1338-9,  it  was  the 
residence  of  Edward  III.  and  his  family;  and 
there  Queen  Philippa  gave  birth  to  a son,  after- 
wards renowned  in  history,  who  was  called,  after 
the  place  of  his  birth,  John  of  Gaunt. 

But  I have  lingered,  I fear,  too  long  over 
these  historical  associations,  with  Le  Marcht; 
au  vendredi.  Thence  we  returned  to  our  hotel, 
and  having  bidden  farewell  to  my  companion, 
who  set  off  for  Brussels  that  afternoon,  I went  to 
see  a painting  then  exhibiting  ; the  very  one 
which  the  young  Englishman  named  to  me  on 

by  them,  when  their  unsuccessful  rebellion  against  Charles 
V.  was  pardoned  by  that  Emperor:  lor  he  required  that 
their  magistrates  should  appear  heforo  him  with  halters 
round  their  necks,  and  should  nlwars  wear  them  when 
they  exercised  their  judicial  functions;  but  they  soon 
transferred  this  humiliatory  badge  into  an  ornament,  by 
twisting  it  into  a true-lorer’s  knot.  In  process  of  time, 
the  hempen  yoke  was  exchanged  for  a chain  of  gol'j, 
which  became,  in  time,  a judicial  decoration. 
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the  trepjiscuyt,  a3  the  object  of  hie  visit  to  Ghent. 
It  represented  an  attack  on  the  French  Conven- 
tion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  revolution, 
and  was  horribly  faithful  to  life.  There  was 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  in  the  Tribune,  when  the  head 
of  his  friend  Ferrand  was  carried  into  the  con- 
vention on  a pike,  and  presented  before  him 
streaming  with  blood  ! — while,  in  every  part  of 
the  extensive  canvass,  there  were  ferocious-look- 
ing men  and  women,  all  well-known  characters 
of  the  day,  exciting  each  other  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  savagely  enjoying  the  scene. 

The  story  was  well  told ; but  what  a story  it 
was  to  tell ! Better  surely  it  would  have  been  to 
let  the  transaction  be  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
oblivion. 

My  next  drive  was  to  the  Place  d’Armes,  one 
of  the  promenades  or  public  walks  of  Ghent. 
Around  it  are  many  buildings,  telling,  by  the 
elaborate  and  beautiful  carving  of  the  ornaments 
on  the  gables  and  their  fronts,  the  tale  of  former 
splendour.  I went  thence  to  the  Marche  au  hies, 
or  au  grain,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is 
equal,  if  not  greater,  in  extent,  to  the  Marche  au 
vendredi ; and  there  are  situated  some  of  the 
principal  messageries;  arid,  as  is  said,  is  the 
best  hotel  in  the  low  countries,  the  Hotel  des 
Pays  Bas.  I did  not  remain  here  long,  being 
eager  to  hasten  to  the  Cathedral  of  St  Bavon. 

This  nohle  building  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  I shall  ho  very  brief  in  my  details  of  its 
varied  attractions,  some  of  which  are  historical. 

Charles  V'.  who  was  burn  at  Ghent,  in  the 
palace  culled  the  Cour  des  Princes,  was  baptized 
in  this  cathedra),  then  called  the  church  of  St 
Jean  ; and  we  are  shewn  the  fount  at  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed. 

On  this  occasion  he  received  many  expensive 
and  magnificent  gifts  ; but  the  Prelates  of  St 
Peter  gave  him  the  most  precious  gift  of  all, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  these  words 
engraved  on  it — “ Often  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  this  hook  !”*  It  seems  from  this  advice  given 
by  the  priests  of  those  days,  that  though  the 
Bible  was  a sealed  book  then,  and  is  still,  to  the 
people  and  the  poor , (at  least  it  is  never  given  to 
them  for  their  perusal,)  it  was  allowed  to princes, 
and  they  were  charged  t o study  its  contents.  This 
appeared  to  me  so  curious  a record,  that  I did  not 
like  to  let  it  pass  without  nptice. 

The  high  altar  in  this  church,  ornamented,  in- 
stead of  by  a picture,  by  a statue  of  St  Ruvou,  by 
Yanbruggen,  arrayed  in  his  ducal  robes,  is  ren- 
dered striking  by  this  unusual  decoration.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with  black  marble, 
which  brings  out  to  great  advantage  the  white 
pillars  of  pure  Italian  marble,  that  stand  near 


• There  was  nnother  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Kraperoi's  birth  which  I think 
worth  mentioning  : Amongst  other  diversions,  a gallery  of 
ropes  had  been  made,  one  extremity  of  which  was  joined 
on  one  side  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  St  Nicholas, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  belfiy  ; and  lor  many  days 
aerial  walks  were  taken  in  this  gallery,  of  a kind  as  sin- 
gular as  new.  It  was  200  steps  in  length,  and  was  illu- 
minated during  the  night  by  torches  and  lanterns 


the  altar,  and  the  balustrades  of  marbles,  white 
and  variegated.  Four  grand-looking  white  marble 
mausoleums  are  on  either  side  of  it.  Before  it 
stand  four  tall  candelabres  of  copper,  which  I 
could  not  6ee  without  interest,  because  they  once 
helonged  to  James  and  Charles  the  First.  They 
are  nearly  five  yards,  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
almost  two  yards  in  circumference.  They  still 
hear  the  arms  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  abroad  from  the  chapel  at  White- 
hall during  the  Protectorate.  The  carving  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  white  marble  and  oak,  is  elabo- 
rately beautiful,  and  so  is  the  carving  of  the  con- 
fessionals and  the  stalls.  But  the  picture  of  St 
Bavon,  by  Rubens,  is  to  me  the  most  attractive 
object  in  this  church,  and  is  one  of  the  c htf  % 

d'oetivres  of  that  great  master. 

The  story  of  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I have  vainly  tried  to  obtain 
more  details  relative  to  the  principal  figure  in 
the  painting.  As  he  wears  a ducal  robe  in  the 
statue,  1 conclude  he  was  a man  of  rank  ; and  he 
is  represented  in  the  picture  aa  a man  possessed 
of  some  wealth,  according  to  Sir  Joshua's  desexipr 
tion  of  this  exquisite  work  of  art.  All  1 know  is, 
that  he  was  a soldier,  called  by  some  Bavonius,  by 
others  Bavon ; and  that,  in  consequence  of  hear- 
ing n monk,  named  St  Amand,  preach,  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly  objects 
and  worldly  distinctions,  that  he  gave  his  money 
to  the  poor,  and  took  the  vows  in  the  Convent 
of  St  Amand.  I must  indulge  myself  with  giv- 
ing Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  description  of  this  in- 
teresting picture,  premising  that  the  painting 
represents  St  Bavon,  renouncing  the  proiession 
of  a soldier,  to  enter  the  convent  as  a monk. 
The  figure  of  the  saint  is  said  to  he  a portrait  of 
the  artist  himself. — “ This  picture,  says  Sir  Jo- 
shua, was  formerly  the  ornament  of  the  high 
altar  of  this  cathedral,  hut  was  displaced  to 
make  room  fur  an  ordinary  piece  of  sculpture. 

“ The  Saint  is  represented  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture  in  armour,  kneeling,  received  by  a 
priest  at  the  door  of  a church  ; below  is  a man, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  bp  his  steward,  giving 
money  to  the  poor,  Two  women  are  standing 
by,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  when 
ltubeus  lived : one  of  them  appears  to  he  pulling 
off  a chain  which  falls  from  her  neck,  as  if  *be 
intended  to  follow  the  example  before  her.  This 
picture,  for  composition,  colouring,  richness  o: 
effect,  and  all  those  qualities  in  which  Ruben* 
more  particularly  excelled,  claims  a rank  among 
his  best  and  greatest  works." 

I was  not  acquainted  with  this  great  painter* 
opinion  when  1 saw  and  admired  this  fascinating 
picture  ; but  1 forbear  to  say  anything  more  os 
the  subject,  remembering,  in  time,  an  observa- 
tion which  I read  the  pther  day,  that  not  omy 
amused  me  much,  but  put  me  on  my  guard. 
The  writer,  while  criticizing  travels  and  tra- 
vellers, says  that  the  latter  seem  to  go  abroad 
for  no  other  purpose  than  for  “ ravins!  ob^ 
pictures," — a good  hint,  especially  to  the  un- 
learned : still  St  Bavon  is  a picture  worth  raving 
about ; but  I have  such  a loathing  of  the  cant  oi 
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pretended  connoisseurship  in  others,  that  I wish 
to  avoid  whatever  might  expose  me  to  be  ac- 
cused of  it  myself. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Crypt,  or 
low  subterranean  chapel,  under  the  choir.  It 
is  well  worth  visiting  indeed ; but  I thought  it 
inferior  to  the  crypt  of  the  Abbey  Church  in 
Glasgow,  now  rendered  so  peculiarly  interesting 
by  the  pen  of  genius. 

In  one  corner  of  this  place  lie  buried  Hubert 
Van  Eyck  and  his  sister  Margaret ; a painter 
also,  and  whose  passion  for  art  was  such,  that 
she  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
devote  herself  to  painting  ; which  seems  to  have 
been  a hopless  passion,  as,  I believe,  no  proofs 
of  her  success  in  art  are  extant.  My  survey  of 
this  cathedral  was  shorter  than  I wished  it  to 
bo,  because  1 was  obliged  to  leave  Ghent  the 
next  day  for  Brussels,  where  I expected  to  meet 
an  Irish  lady  from  Paris,  who  was  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Rhine,  and  I was  afraid  of  her  arriv- 
ing before  me. 

That  evening,  I drove  to  the  hospital  which  I 
wns  advised  to  visit,  and  which,  as  I did  not 
know  of  any  other,  is,  I conclude,  the  one  called 
the  Bylogue,  tho  principal  hospital  in  Ghent, 
and  where  Jacques  Von  Artevelde  is  said  to 
have  been  buried.  One  of  the  nuns,  who  have 
the  exclusive  care  of  it,  went  round  the  build- 
ing with  me.  It  is  very  extensive,  very  old,  of  Go- 
thic architecture,  and  the  roofs  are  curious  and 
lofty.  The  wards  are  very  large  and  airy,  but  want 
of  cleanliness  is  apparent.  I went  thence  to  the 
infirmary  of  the  Beguinage,  but  could  gain  ad- 
mittance only  into  the  chapel ; a merry,  laugh- 
ing, fat,  good-humoured  little  sister,  who  could 
speak  French,  was  my  guide.  I Baw  nothing 
much  worth  remarking.  But  she  pointed  out 
to  me,  with  great  satisfaction,  a statue  of  u little 
plump  painted  boy,  decked  out  in  tarnished  sil- 
ver, and  a wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  and  she 
asked  me  if  he  was  not  very  pretty  : happily  for 
me  she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  instant- 
ly added,  “ Ah,  madamc,  e'est  le  petit  Jesu !” 
1 was  pleased  and  interested  by  the  l/onhommie, 
and  the  unsuspicious  confidence  she  had  that  I 
must  agree  with  her  in  opinion,  with  which  she 
made  the  appeal ; and  I trust  that  she  saw  no- 
thing in  my  manner  to  wound  her  feelings. 

It  was  too  late  when  I quitted  the  chapel  to 
gain  admittance  at  the  convent  of  the  Pauvree 
Claires,  which  my  commiBsionnaire  was  very  de- 
sirous I should  visit ; but  we  called  there  on  our 
way  home,  and  were  told  that,  if  the  lady  would 
call  again  the  next  morning,  she  would  be  re- 
ceived. I,  therefore,  resolved  to  drive  thither, 
as  well  as  to  Baron  Schamp's,  in  my  way  from 
Ghent  to  Brussels. 

Well  satisfied  with  my  day’s  occupations  and 
enjoyments,  I retired  to  rest ; but,  Though  it 
was  very  late  when  I laid  my  head  on  my 
pillow,  I could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the  noisy 
jollity  in  the  street.  The  sound  of  convivial — 

I had  almost  said  of  tipsy — singing,  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  ; and,  while  impatiently  expecting  the 
approach  of  the  singers,  which  rapidly  drew 


nearer  and  nearer,  and  would,  I hoped,  a* 
rapidly  pass  away  again,  I believe  I indulged 
myself  in  some  sags  observations,  and  new  as 
sage,  on  the  power  which  wine  has,  when  taken 
in  excess,  to  make  the  natives  of  all  countries 
alike ; converting  the  sober  citizens  of  Ghent 
into  a resemblance  to  my  own  uproarious  country- 
men. “ But  here  they  are,  under  my  window, 
at  last,”  said  I,  to  myself ; “ so,  now,  they  will 
soon  be  gone."  When,  lo  ! as  I eagerly  listened/ 
watching  for  their  retreating  footsteps,  I dis- 
tinctly heard  the  following  words  shouted  out 
with  the  tones  of  increasing  ebriety 
u Beyone  dull  care  ! I prithee  begone  from  me ! 

For,  i’faith,  dull  care,  thou  and  1 shall  never  agree  !M 

and  I had  the  mortification  to  discover  that 
“ the  roaring  blades"  who  were  waking  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  tho  peaceable  streets  of 
Ghent  with  their  drunken  chorus  were  my  own 
countrymen  ! Certainly,  if  I had  come  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  feeding  my  national  pride  by 
comparisons  with  my  own  country,  this  day's 
experience  would  not  have  helped  to  do  it ; and 
so  much  the  better,  had  I felt  so  mean  a desire. 

However,  in  one  way,  this  last  circumstance, 
at  which  I could  not  help  laughing,  was  really 
salutary,  as  it  checked  the  tendency  which  I, 
and  perhaps  all  travellers,  have  to  form  hasty, 
and  therefore  erroneous  opinions ; and,  judging 
from  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  attribute  to 
foreign  countries,  habits  from  which  they  are  ex- 
empt. Had  l not  heard  the  words  of  that 
chorus,  I might  have  been  rash  enough  to  set 
down  in  my  journal  that  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
go  about,  long  past  midnight,  roaring  out 
Bacchanal  songs  in  the  streets,  like  convivial 
Englishmen. 


DEPARTURE  FOR  BRUSSELS. 

SIGHTS  SEEN  AT  GHENT  BEFORE  I QUITTED  IT. 

I ro.se,  on  the  morning  of  my  departure,  with 
spirits  more  than  usually  elated ; for  I felt  that 
I had  made  the  most  of  the  time  I had  passed  in 
the  city  of  Ghent.  I trusted  1 had  added  some- 
what to  my  store  of  ideas  ; and,  above  all,  I had 
the  gratifying  hope  that,  if  I succeeded  in  the 
attempt  which  I was  about  to  make  in  favour  of 
the  poor  English  lunatic,  there  was  perhaps 
one  being,  if  not  more  than  one,  who  might 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  I had  visited  that 
city,  and  that,  therefore,  my  time  abroad  would 
not  have  been  thrown  away. 

I set  off  for  Brussels  in  an  open  landeau  and 
post-horse9,  which  I had  hired  to  convey  me 
thither,  after  having  bade  a cordial  farewell  to 
my  host,  and  to  a clever  obliging  head  waiter,  or 
sommelier,  named  Jean,  and  to  tho  chamber- 
maid, who  had  waited  upon  me ; promising  to 
recommend  the  Hotel  de  Flandres  wherever  I 
could. 

There  was  one  thing  which  I had  often 
wished  to  see,  but  in  vain,  and  that  was  a real 
monk.  Judge,  then,  how  gratified  l was  to  ob- 
serve, as  I drove  through  one  of  the  market- 
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places,  a Carmelite  monk,  or  friar.  I knew  the 
dress,  and  I also  knew  that  there  were  two 
Carmelite  monasteries  in  Ghent ; the  one  of 
Carmes  dechausses,  and  the  other  of  Carmes 
cnausses.  This  monk  was  a barefooted  Carme- 
lite, and  he  wore  the  brown  dress  of  his  order, 
fastened  by  a rope  round  his  waist ; and  on  his 
hare  head  I saw  the  shaven  crown,  below  which 
hung  thick  and  shaggy  hair,  rapidly  exchanging 
its  brown  for  grey.  He  was  fat  and  cheerful- 
looking,  and  was  talking  with  some  one  who 
walked  beside  him.  I did  not  see  the  cross  of 
red,  which,  I believe,  is  usually  visible  or.  the 
breast  of  the  robe  of  the  Carmelites,  both  men 
and  women ; but,  as  I think  that  monks,  after 
they  are  professed,  are  not  allowed,  but  on  very 
particular  occasions,  to  walk  abroad,  this  man 
might  only  be  a lay  brother.  He  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  barefooted,  nnd  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Carmelite ; so  I chose  to  believe  I saw  a real 
monk,  in  the  remarkable  costume  of  his  frater- 
nity. 

At  length,  I reached  the  Convent  of  les 
Pauvres  Claires.  This  nunnery  was  founded  by 
a lady  called  Claire,  and  thence  they  take  their 
name.  The  sisters  are  all  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
women, and  I was  told  that  6ome  of  them  are 
noble  : but  they  make  a vow  of  poverty  in  the 
first  instance,  and.  in  the  next,  one  more  painful 
still  to  our  feelings  as  social  beings;  for  they 
vow  that,  after  they  are  professed,  they  will 
never  see  the  face  of  relative  or  friend,  except 
for  a few  moments.  How  long  they  are  at  liberty 
to  converse  with  them  I cannot  say. 

As  soon  as  I entered,  the  porteress  ushered 
me  into  a small  room,  one  side  of  which  was 
covered  by  a black  grate,  which  I could  not  see 
through  on  account  of  a black  shutter  behind  it. 
There  was  one  chair  by  the  grate,  which  1 con- 
cluded 1 was  to  occupy. 

In  a few  minutes  1 thought  I heard  a mur- 
mured prayer,  and  the  porteress  whispered — 
“Les  voila !" — (Here  they  are?)  In  another 
moment  the  shutter  was  pushed  back,  and  behind 
the  grate  I saw  four  pale,  thin,  interesting-look- 
ing women,  apparently  neither  young  nor  old,  in 
the  head-dress  and  black  veil  usually  worn  by 
nuns ; but  these  ladies  wore  a stole  or  gown  of 
a deep  red  purple,  like  the  nuns  which  I have 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens  and  others,  nnd 
I thought  it  very  handsome.  But,  scarcely  had 
I bowed  to  them,  and  they  to  me,  when  the 
shutter  was  again  closed,  and  a soft  voice  said — 
“ Asseyez  vous,  madame.”— -(Be  seated,  Ma- 
dame.) 

I found  it  easier  to  ask  questions  with  the 
grate  and  shutter  closed,  than  if  I had  been  eye 
to  eye  with  them,  and  I hastened  to  inquire 
their  number.  It  was  “twenty-four.” 

Did  they  work  much,  or  spend  the  day 
chiefly  in  religious  exercises? 

They  did  both. 

Did  they  work  to  maintain  themselves  ? 

No  ; they  were  chiefly  maintained  by  chari- 
table ladies. 

Are  you  permitted  torcceivemoneyatthegrate? 
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Yes,  madame. 

I believe  I have  given  all  the  questions  I 
asked,  which,  I own,  are  not  worth  repeating ; 
and,  having  convinced  myself  1 had  been  suffi- 
ciently inquisitive,  not  to  say  impertinent,  I 
told  them  my  little  offering  was  ready  ; on  which 
the  shutter  was  again  withdrawn.  I gave  my 
piece  of  silver  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
and  they  said — “ C’est  beaiicoup,  madame;  nous 
prierons  le  bon  Dieu  pour  vous!  Adieu,  mes 
smurs  !" — (Adieu,  madame.)  They  bowed,  1 
bowed,  the  shutter  closed  again,  and  I drove  off, 
deeply  pondering  on  what  I had  seen  and  heard. 

The  last  sight  to  which  1 was  eagerly  hasten- 
ing, was  Baron  Scliamp’s  collection  of  pictures; 
which  1 thought  worthy  of  their  high  reputation.  * 
But  I shall  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their 
individual  excellence  ; venturing  only  to  express 
my  unity  in  opinion  with  those  travellers  who 
have  praised  the  Rembrandts,  the  portraits  by 
Rubens,  the  Cnrrcgio,  the  Hobbima,  and  the 
Wynants;  and  indulge  myself  in  describingone 
picture  before  which  1 stood  fascinated  and  de- 
lighted, hut  which  I have  never  seen  mentioned 
by  any  one  else : it  is  a Rubens  ; and  1 may  call 
it  the  interior  of  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

The  figures  are  three  in  number,  and  represent 
the  Saviour,  nnd  Mary,  and  Martha,  a9  big  as 
life  ; but  the  canvass  extends  only  as  far  as  the 
knees.  Martha  is  standing  up,  and  has,  1 
think,  a full  face  ; the  Saviour  and  Mary,  both 
in  prnfiie,  nre  sitting,  and  I think  his  hand  is 

elevated.  The  Mary  was  evidently  painted  from1 

the  beautiful  woman  who  sat  for  the  lady  in  the 
Chapeau  de  Paille,  and  for  the  Virgin  in  the 
Assumption,  which  is  the  altar-pieco  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Antwerp,  and  is  seen  also  in  other  of 
his  pictures  ; but  never  did  she  look  to  such  ad- 
vantage in  any  picture  as  in  this.  Her  fair  hair 
is  twisted  round  her  head  a la  Grecque  ; her  rut* 
is  of  yellow  sntin  ; her  throat  and  finely-formed 
armR  are  hare  ; and  as  the  Saviour  is  evidently 
speaking  the  well-known  words — “ But  Mary  ha* 
chosen  the  better  part,”  there  is  in  her  counte. 
nance  such  a touching  expression  of  modest  joy 
at  having  her  conduct  approved  by  her  Lord  and 
Master ! 

But  I have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  fruitful 
theme  ; yet  I cannot  leave  it  without  saying  that 
this  picture  may  be  only  a copy,  from  Rubens, 
and  not  fit  to  please  the  eyes  of  connoisseur*. 

It  is  therefore,  with  humble  fear,  that  I recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  other  travellers. 

Having  lingered  long  and  lovingly  before  this 
picture,  I re-entered  the  carriage,  and  bade  a 
reluctant  farewell  to  the  interesting  city  of 
Ghent.  But  1 shall  see  it  again  ere  long! 
thought  I,  when  I had  looked  my  last;  and  1 
did  see  it  again  ere  a few  months  were  over. 

As  it  is  possible  that  I may  have  excited 
some  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  maniac  of  the 
Maison  des  Alienees,  I had  better  give  the  con- 
clusion of  her  story  before  I write  the  last  page 
of  this  little  sketch  of  Days  in  Belgium. 

On  my  return  to  Brussels,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month,  commonly  called  October,  I set  off 
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for  Ghent,  without  waiting  for  a second  letter 
from  my  correspondent  nt  Southampton. 

I received  so  warm  a welcome  from  the  sisters, 
who  guessed  my  errand,  that  1 was  sure  their 
English  inmate  was,  from  her  helpless  condition, 
become  burdensome  to  them,  and  that  my  inter- 
ference was  well-timed.  I was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  the  lunatic  herself  seemed  glad  to  see 
me  again  ; and  when  asked  if  she  was  so,  she 
6miled,  and  said,  yes ; and  she  answered  yes  to 
several  of  my  questions ; a proof  that  she  was  less 
insane  than  when  1 saw  her  before. 

The  next  morning,  the  chief  physician  to  the 
establishment,  Dr  Guiclain,  who  has  written  on 
insanity,  met  me  at  an  early  hour,  by  appoint- 
ment. I reqtiired  of  him  a statement  of  the 
case  ; and  he  drew  one  up,  in  my  presence,  with 
admirable  clearness  and  force  ; calling  on  the 
English,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  submitted,  to  nid 
in  removing  their  countrywoman  to  her  native 
place. 

Having  received  this  document,  and  the  thanks 
and  benedictions  of  the  sisters,  1 bade  them  and 
the  poor  Harriet  farewell,  and  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Brussels,  where,  on  driving  to  the  post- 
office  for  letters,  I received  the  long  expected 
letter  from  Southampton,  informing  me  that  some 
gentlemen  there.  Friends  and  others,  had  sub- 
scribed a certain  sum  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  conveying  Harriet  I* to  England. 

This  news  seemed  to  put  a seal  on  my  day’s 
work,  and  stamp  it  good,  and  I returned  with  a 
thankful  heart  to  my  hotel. 

As  soon  as  1 reached  London,  I told  the  story, 
and  shewed  the  ense  to  my  excellent  and  highly 
gifted  friend.  Dr  H — dg — n of  Brook  Street; 
who  approved  of  what  I had  done,  and  willingly 
undertook  the  task  of  getting  the  sufferer  con- 
veyed to  England.  So  promptly  and  so  wisely 
did  he  exert  himself,  that,  in  a very  short  time, 
the  nuns  gave  their  poor  inmate  into  the  care  of 
a foreign  physician,  whom  Dr  H.  sent  over  from 
London  by  the  Ostend  steamboat,  accompanied 
by  the  stewardess  of  the  vessel,  the  sisters  fur- 
nishing her  with  some  clothes  necessary  for  the 
voyage ; and  even  before  all  the  money  sub-  | 
scribed  had  been  remitted  to  London,  she  arrived  < 
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at  the  Tower  Stairs.  Her  father  had  come  up 
to  receive  and  welcome  back  his  long  lost  child ; 
and  I have  been  told  the  meeting  was  an  affect- 
ing one.  He  took  her  down  the  next  morning  to 
Southampton,  and,  for  some  days,  she  seemed  re- 
stored to  reason  by  the  sight  of  “ dear  familiar 
faces,”  and  the  sound  of  accents  which  she  could 
understand.  But,  alas ! nt  length  the  remem- 
brance of  her  children,  her  wrongs,  and  the 
inflictor  of  them,  came  over  her  mind  in  all  its 
force,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her  to 
another  asylum.  But  if  she  has  at  present  only 
exchanged  one  mad-house  for  another,  and  even 
if  she  never  recovers,  she  is  where  she  can  have 
all  the  comfort  she  is  capable  of  receiving;  she 
is  where  she  can  make  herself  understood,  and 
can  understand  what  is  said  to  her  in  return  ; and 
where  she  can  have,  when  she  desires  it,  the  gra- 
tification of  hearing  the  soothing  accents  of 
parental  affection. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

« t | 

When  I read  the  History  of  Ghent,  and  it  is 
a most  interesting  one,  I cannot  regret  the  dnys 
of  its  former  magnificence : hut  I turn  with  far 
greater  satisfaction  to  dwell  on  what  it  is  now. 
For,  as  trade  and  manufactures  are  still  60  flou- 
rishing, that,  though  they  do  not  tempt  the  citi- 
zens to  indulge  in  unbecoming  and  mischievous 
luxury,  they  entitle  the  city  to  he  called  the 
Manchester  of  Belgium  ; as  the  sound  of  civil 
broils  and  civil  war  are  no  longer  heard  in  its 
streets  ; as  Ghent  and  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Bruges  have  ceased  to  strive  with  each  other  in 
mortal  combat,  instigated  by  commercial  jea- 
lousy ; hut  live  in  amity  together,  as  neighbours 
Rhould  live; — as,  though  its  palaces  are  fallen 
into  decay,  new  charitable  institutions  arc  rising 
on  every  side ; and,  as  peace  and  toleration 
now  reign  where  war  destroyed  its  thousands  by 
the  sword,  and  superstition  burned  her  victims 
at  the  stake  ; surely,  both  the  moralist  and  the 
Christian  must  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  kkvsknt  days  of  the  City  nnd  the  Men 
| ok  Ghent  may  be  justly  called  their  best  days. 


DIRGE. 


WEEr  for  the  early  dead, 

Beauteous  and  brave  ; 

His  was  no  dying  bed — 

No  kindred  grave ; 

Par  from  his  native  shore,  low  in  the  deep, 

Where  wild  waves  ever  roar,  there  doth  he  sleep. 

Long  in  his  childhood's  home, 

Hearts  fall  of  joy 
Whispered  of  tidings  from 
Their  sailor  boy ; 

While  this  bright  happy  thought  shed  light  around, 
Tidings  from  stranger  pen  told  he  was  drownod. 


Oh,  who  can  tell  of  the 
Wo  and  despair ; 

The  tears  of  regret,  and  the 
Vainly  breathed  prayer  ? 

For  hope  for  many  days  would  not  depart, 
But  lit  with  flickering  rays  each  loving  heart. 

Vain  was  that  hope,  and  vain 
Every  fond  prayer — 

The  vessel  came  home  again, 

He  was  not  there. 

Sorrow  shades  every  brow,  clouded  and  dim, 
Many  bright  eyes  are  now  weeping  for  him. 
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Revolutionary  convulsions  never  fail  to  bring 
upon  the  theatre  of  action  some  rare  and  power- 
ful spirits,  whose  proper  sphere  appears  to  be 
such  scenes  ; men  who  seem  especially  designed 
by  nature  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  many 
others,  will  readily  occur  to  the  recollection  of 
every  one.  Rut,  whilst  we  name  these  wonder- 
ful men,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  same  category  with  them ; yet  he 
was  just  such  a character  as  revolutions  alone 
can  fully  develope.  The  class  of  men,  the  state 
of  society,  the  circumstances  in  general,  which 
existed  in  the  country  where  Artigaa  made  his 
appearance,  belong  to  a lower  order  of  things 
altogether  ; and  he  himself  must  be  content  to 
share  the  glory  which  belongs  to  a hero,  with 
the  ignominy  which  attaches  to  the  character  of 
a lawless  chief  of  savage  men.  Yet  he  was  a 
true  patriot ; at  least  such  is  the  impression 
which  we  have  received  of  him,  after  a perusal 
of  a number  of  works  in  which  his  career  is 
traced  by  those  who  were  not  his  friends,  and 
who  magnify  his  faults  and  errors  at  the  expense 
of  the  invaluable  services  which  he  rendered  to 
South  American  independence.  Like  too  many 
others,  he  struck  upon  the  rock  of  ambition,  and 
the  usual  fatality  followed : he  went  down  like 
a shut.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  his  conduct 
admits  of  palliation  ; for,  what,  in  the  tumult  of 
conflict,  and  the  transition  from  debasing  servi- 
tude to  republican  freedom,  was  deemed  an  act 
of  wjld  and  dangerous  ambition,  has  proved  to 
be  the  measure  most  conducive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  whose  chief  he  aspired  to  be. 
Ilis  conduct  has  been  vindicated  by  time,  to 
whuse  adjudication  the  plans  of  a Napoleon  and 
an  Artigas  must  equally  submit.  The  Randa 
Oriental,  whose  destinies  he  for  n time  swayed, 
and  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  indi. 
vidual  independence  distinct  from  that  of  the  unit- 
ed provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  now  a sepa- 
rate republic,  and  w ith  every  prospect  of  reaping 
benefit  by  the  change.  No  narrative  of  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  person  has  appeared  in  this 
country,  that  we  are  aware  of,  although  many 
isolated  notices  are  to  he  found  scattered  over 
the  numerous  volumes  which  have  been  published 
on  South  America.  We  have  therefore  drawn 
up  a connected  history  of  his  career,  which  we 
hope  will  not  prove  uninteresting  or  uninstruct- 
ive ; for  it  has  many  strong  lights  as  well  as 
dark  shadows. 

Ferdinando  Jose  Artigas  was  a native  of 
Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  Banda  Oriental,  and 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  or  that  opposite  to 
where  Ruenos  Ayres  stands.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  about  the  year  1766.  His  father 
possessed  some  property  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town.  lie  was  what  i6  called  a 
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haciendado,  or  country  gentleman.  Except  in 
some  few  studies,  which  were  in  themselves 
worthless,  unavailable  in  the  circumstances,  and 
calculated  rather  to  enslave  than  to  enlighten 
the  human  mind,  Spain  discouraged  and  even 
prohibited  intellectual  culture  throughout  ail 
her  vast  possessions  in  America.  The  literary 
acquirements  of  Artigas,  therefore,  although 
limited  enough,  were  not  below  the  average  of 
those  of  his  countrymen.  Reading  and  writing 
seems  to  have  formed  the  sum  total  of  his  edu- 
cation ; hut  some  assert  that  he  only  acquired 
these  late  in  life.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
he  early  attained  great  proficiency  in  those  ac- 
complishments which  fitted  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  wild  huntsmen  of  the  Pampas — (a 
cross  between  the  Arab  and  Cossack;)  that  ia,  in 
horsemanship,  the  superintendence  of  herds,  and 
in  trafficing  in  hides  with  armed  bands  of  law- 
less men.*  These  were  the  contrabandist  a*  ; a 
class  of  the  most  daring  and  audacious  smug- 
glers that  ever  set  laws  at  defiance.  They  were 
the  buccaneers  of  the  land  ; equally  fearless  of 
danger,  and  conducting  tbeir  desperate  enter- 
prises on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  their  breth- 
ren of  the  deep.  A few  sentences,  explanatory 
of  the  origin  of  these  desperadoes,  may  here  be 
introduced. 

Ry  a coincidence  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  northern  continent  of  America,  in 
reference  to  France  and  Rritain,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  destined  to  be  neighbours  and  rivals 
in  the  New  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World.  The 
animosities  of  the  mother  countries  in  Europe 
were  communicated  to  their  colonies  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  perpetually  embroiled  them ; so 
that,  by  a singular  fatality,  the  bloody  and  ever- 
losing  game  of  war,  played  between  these  powers, 
was  going  on  in  both  hemispheres  at  once,  as 
if  the  arena  on  this  side  of  the  world  were 
too  narrow  to  give  full  scope  to  their  tiger-like 
propensities  for  tearing  one  another  in  pieces. 
Innumerable  disputes  also  had  taken  place  about 
the  amount  of  territory  which  belonged  to  each 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
these«latitude8,  land  was  so  abundant,  that  the 
powers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could  afford  to 
fight  for  tracks  of  country  that  might  have  been 
cut  up  into  half  a dozen  of  respectable  European 


• This  account  of  the  early  history  of  Artigas  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  General  Miller;  but  another  and  at  ill 
more  romantic  one  is  on  record : here  it  is  said  that, 
absconding  from  the  place  of  his  birth  when  very  youne, 
he  joined  the  roving  Gauchos , and  so  completely  adopted 
their  manners  and  habits,  that  his  respectable  extraction 
and  the  place  of  his  birth  were  neatly  obliterated  from 
his  memory.  After  the  lapse  of  many  yeans  chanew 
brought  him  within  the  walls  of  Monte  Video.  A taint 
recollection  of  scenes  w hich  had  been  familiar  to  him  in 
boyhood,  led  to  inquiries  and  explanations  which,  at  last, 
conducted  him  to  the  arms  of  his  parents,  who  had  given 
him  up  for  lost.  We  much  doubt  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  immaterial, 
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states  ; and  with  less  Interest  in  the  issue  than  is 
felt  by  two  hordes  of  Moorish  banditti  of  the 
Sahara,  when  they  contend  for  the  possession  of 
a caravan  which  they  happen  both  to  fall  in  with  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  no  better  right  to  any 
portion  of  the  booty  whatever.  The  Bandn 
Oriental,  which  is  now  an  independent  state, 
situated  between  the  republic  of  La  Plata  and 
the  empire  of  Brazil,  was  then  thinly  inhabited, 
and  offered  a fair  field  to  the  Brazilians  for 
the  organization  of  a system  of  contraband 
trade,  by  which  the  goods  of  Portugal  were  ex- 
changed for  those  of  Spnin.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  practised,  that  regular  and  legiti- 
mate commerce  was  nearly  annihilated.  And 
so  daringly  audacious  had  these  merchant- 
banditti  become,  that  they  negotiated  their 
bargains  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ; and,  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  would  seal  their  transactions 
with  blood.  Frequent  intercourse  with  such  des- 
perate characters,  and  a predisposition  to  a 
roving  and  licentious  life,  soon  prompted  Artigas 
to  emancipate  himself,  not  only  from  parental 
authority,  but  from  civil  jurisdiction.  He  com- 
menced his  cureer  by  making  predatory  excur- 
sions, in  concert  with  these  armed  bands : em- 
boldened by  success,  he  joined  them  altogether, 
and  became  the  terror  of  the  province.  Local 
knowledge  of  this  wild  and  pathless  country  wa9 
a qualification  indispensable  to  success  in  the 
contraband  trade : but  in  thorough  acquaintance 
with  secret  and  sinuous  paths  ; wiih  places  of  re- 
treat and  security  ; with  the  whole  arcana  of 
the  plains  of  the  Uruguay  and  La  Plata  ; Artigas 
as  much  excelled  his  companions  as  he  did  in 
bodilystrength  and  agility, in  horsemanship,  (and 
there  are  to  he  found  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
world,)  in  undaunted  courage,  indomitable  perse, 
verance,  and  in  that  intellectual  supremacy  which 
rendered  all  his  other  gifts  or  acquirements 
available  to  their  fullest  extent ; and,  favoured 
by  circumstances,  is  as  sure  to  find  its  natural 
level  as  water,  spring  from  what  source  it  may. 
His  ascendancy  over  his  rude  followers  was  ir- 
resistible ; his  fitness  for  command  was  con- 
stantly exhibited  ; it  was  less  obtruded  by  an 
ambition  to  rule  than  solicited  by  circumstances 
pf  danger  and  necessity.  Artigas  became  the 
darling  chief  of  his  band  ; and  just  in  proportion 
ns  he  surpassed  all  other  lawless  leaders  in  cou- 
rage und  talents,  were  his  exploits  the  more 
astonishing  and  unexpected. 

]t  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  minutely  this 
part  of  his  career,  which  is  dark  and  repulsive  ; 
indeed,  had  he  not  amply  atoned  for  it  by  his 
subsequent  conduct,  it  had  been  enough  to  ex- 
clude all  mention  of  such  a character  from  our 
pages  : a fitter  place  for  him  would  have  been  a 
niche  in  “ Macfarlane’s  Temple  of  Highway- 
men.” Suffice  it  to  bhv,  that  Artigas  became 
the  terror,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
hut  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Even  the  fear- 
less and  ferocious  contrabandists  themselves 
contemplated  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
the  sagacity  with  which  he  conceived,  and  the 
inflexible  resolution  with  which  he  executed  his 


plans  : foiling  the  officers  of  justice  by  the  most 
ingenious  stratagems,  and  cutting  off  the  parties 
of  soldiery,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  with  never- 
failing  certainty.  By  a forced  march  of  eighty 
miles  in  a night,  (which  was  nothing  to  Artigas,) 
he  would  suddenly  appear  in  the  rear  of  the 
royal  troops,  and,  descending  upon  them  hy  sur- 
prise, with  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  pam- 
pero wind  itself,  would  scatter  them  in  flight,  as 
it  scatters  the  withered  vegetation  of  the  plains. 
It  was  by  suph  swift  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments as  these  that  many  of  his  wondrous,  his 
almost  incredible,  feats  were  performed,  and  not 
a few  of  his  victories  gained.  Steep  and  savage 
paths,  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  other  men, 
and  forests  impenetrable  by  regular  troops,  were 
roads  as  familiar  and  practicable  to  him  and 
his  band,  as  the  highways  of  the  Pampas.  By 
such  routes,  he  would  make  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Brazil,  and  thence 
bring  his  contraband  goods,  and  (like  the  High- 
land chief  with  whom  we  have  associated  his 
name)  drive  his  captured  herds  before  him,  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  But  he 
respected  the  property  of  those  who  did  not  in- 
terfere with  him.  Whether  they  paid  blRck-tnaii 
for  their  protection,  we  know  not ; at  all  events, 
whoever  presumed  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  illegal  traffic,  were  sure  to  be  visited  hy 
his  vengeance.  He  was  also  a rigid  disciplin- 
arian, and  kept  his  band  in  strict  subordina- 
tion. 

Every  effort  to  put  him  down,  not  only  proved 
unavailing,  but  always  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  those  sent  against  him  ; although  sometimes 
he  was  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  Amongst  other 
instances  of  the  readiness  of  his  resources  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  following  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice:— Upon  one  occnsion,  he  was  hotly  pursued 
by  a hody  of  horse-militia,  into  the  open  plains, 
where  no  shelter  was  to  be  found,  and  no  am- 
buscade could  he  formed.  His  horses  were  com- 
pletely worn  out,  and  further  retreat  became 
impracticable  : but  he  was  not  to  be  captured 
so  easily ; although,  at  last,  he  seemed  fairly  to 
have  got  under  the  meridian  of  the  gibbet. 
Suddenly  dismounting,  he  ordered  a consider- 
able number  of  horses  to  be  slain,  and  forming 
a sort  of  barricade  with  the  dead  bodies,  he  kept 
up,  from  behind  this  ghastly  entrenchment,  such 
a destructive  fire  upon  his  pursuers,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  The 
depredations  and  murders  committed  by  there 
marauders,  at  length  reached  a height  which 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  hy  the  Spanish 
authorities,  without  powerful  measures  being 
adopted  to  put  down  the  whole  contraband  sys- 
tem. It  was  ahout  the  year  1798  that  the 
Government  organized  a strong  provincial  corps, 
destined  for  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise 
of  scouring  the  country  and  extirpating  the 
marauders.  But  where  was  there  a leader  with 
talent  and  determination  enough  to  head  the 
undertaking,  and  enter  the  field  against  the  re- 
nowned and  terrible  Artigas,  with  the  least 
chance  of  success  ? Such  a one  was  not  to  be 
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found.  The  evil  was  desperate,  and  demanded 
for  its  eradication  a desperate  remedy  ; and, 
certainly,  the  means  had  recourse  to  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroy,  although  neither  unfrequently 
nor  unwisely  adopted,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, were  crowned  with  a success  so  6udden 
and  complete,  ns  to  have  been  rarely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  crime.  Artigas  was  offered  an 
amnesty  for  the  past,  free  pardon  for  all  his  de- 
linquencies, and  encouraged  with  hopes  of  hon- 
ourable promotion  for  the  future,  if  he  would 
undertake  to  rid  the  country  of  banditti,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  clandestine  commerce  and 
shocking  depredations  of  the  Portuguese  contra- 
bandistas.  And  the  daring  outlaw  accepted  the 
offer. 

We  all  know,  that  pardoned  criminals  very 
often  make  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  justice, 
and  the  reasons  of  this  are  so  obvious  as  not  to 
require  explanation.  In  the  case  of  Artigas, 
the  scheme  proved  unusually  successful.  The 
terrors  of  his  name  now  sp.end  through  those 
ranks  which  once  gloried  in  it,  and  the  most 
daring  outlaw  quailed  before  it.  Rapid  as  light- 
ning in  all  his  movements,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  hidinpplnce  that  could 
shelter  a smuggler,  he  frequently  came  upon  the 
marauders  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  ; and 
hold  would  that  man  have  been  who  did  not  in- 
stantly submit  to  his  appalling  shout  to  surren- 
der. So  energetic  were  his  measures,  so  formi- 
dable his  strength,  so  swift  and  sudden  his 
movements,  and  so  indefatigable  his  exertions, 
that  the  numerous  hands  of  contrahandistas, 
robbers,  and  vagabonds,  were  rooted  out  and  dis- 
persed like  leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  whirlwind. 
In  a short  time,  the  authority  of  government 
became  respected,  and  private  property  secured 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country. 
His  efforts  were  not  permitted  to  go  unrewarded  : 
honours  and  emoluments  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  By  the  landed  gentry,  he  was  constituted 
conservator  of  the  district,  with  an  adequate 
salary  attached  to  it.  Artigas  has  now  risen  one 
stepon  the  ladder;  but  he  mounts  much  higher 
in  the  sequel. 

The  War  of  Independence, in  Spanish  America, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  history.  1 1 
was  a striking  coincidence,  that  it  should  have 
commenced  just  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon 
seemed  to  have  completely  subverted  the  liber- 
ties of  continental  Europe.  As  if  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  evils  of  military  despotism  inflicted 
on  the  Old  World,  an  order  of  things  the  very 
opposite  was  called  into  existence  in  the  New, 
by  a special  providence.  The  first  act  of  this 
glorious  but  protracted  drama  was  played  on  the 
banks  of  La  Plata  : its  curtain  fell  on  the  plains 

of  Avacucho.  fifteen  years  afterwards.  It  was  a 
• ' • 

long  and  terrible  struggle:  but  how  noble  was 
the  cause ; how  splendid  the  reward  ; what  a 
glorious  redemption  did  the  patriots  of  the  west 
work  out  for  themselves  ! In  these  fifteen  years, 
the  tocsin  of  Liberty  had  rung  its  jubilee  over 
ninety  degrees  of  latitude;  and  millions,  htirst'ng 
the  net-work  of  chains  which,  for  three  centuries, 
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had  rusted  on  the  human  form  in  these  regions, 
marshalled  to  the  glad  sound,  and  advanced 
with  proud  step  to  its  music. 

From  the  equator  half  way  to  either  pole,  one 
solemn  prayer  for  freedom  rose  spontaneously 
from  humanity’s  great  heart,  so  long  wrung  with 
agonies  ; and  it  was  heard  in  henven.  The  re- 
sult is  well  known.  Spain  possesses  not  an  inch 
of  ground  in  the  American  continent,  which  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  partitioned  into  a num- 
ber of  republics,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unusual 
share  of  civil  liberty.  For  some  time  after  the 
revolution  broke  out,  Artigas  continued  faithful 
to  the  Spanish  enuse  : hut,  in  1811,  taking  offence 
at  some  real  or  fancied  insult  received  from  the 
commandant  at  Colonia.  a town  of  Banda  Orien- 
tal, situated  opposite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  ahan. 
doned  the  Royalists,  and  crossed  the  river  to  the 
last  named  city,  where  the  patriots  hailed  his 
arrival  ns  the  happiest  of  omens.  We  are  in. 
dined  to  believe  that  the  natural  penetration  of 
Artigas  soon  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the 
cause  of  independence  opened  up  a wider  and  a 
nobler  field  to  his  ambition,  and  that,  from  the 
first,  he  had  sought  an  occasion  for  joining  it 
along  with  a chosen  band  of  gauchos.  At  the 
head  of  these  guerilla  warriors,  he  performed  a 
series  of-  exploits,  which,  in  brilliancy,  rivalled 
his  deeds  of  yore,  and  were  hallowed  by  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  now  embarked.  He  swept 
the  country  like  a hurricane,  striking  terror  t* 
the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  independence,  which  ha* 
not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  his  coun- 
trymen. The  successes  gained  by  him  and  others, 
alarmed  Elio  the  governor  so  much,  that  he 
retired  within  the  walls  of  Monte  Video ; but, 
like  the  tiger  to  his  jungle,  to  prepare  for  an- 
other and  a deadlier  spring.  The  patriots,  under 
General  Rondeau,  pushed  on  to  the  attack,  and 
invested  the  city.  In  the  fortress  of  Las  Pied- 
rass  were  about  1200  of  the  best  Spanisli  troops, 
with  a large  train  of  artillery  ; and  in  front 
of  this  place  lay  Artigaa,  with  about 
gauchos ; their  weapons  being  principally  cut- 
loses  and  hoarding  pikes:  hut  thrice  is  be  armed 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just,  and  so  the  event 
proved.  Upon  this  small  but  valiant  hand  the 
whole  garrison  of  Piedrass  advanced,  as  to  a cer- 
tain triumph  ; they  were,  however,  most  miser- 
ably disappointed.  Under  their  favourite  leader, 
the  onset  of  the  gauchos  was  so  impetuous,  tbit 
the  Spaniards  soon  discovered  resistance  to  be 
hopeless.  Their  ranks  were  penetrated,  « >!‘ 
by  thunderbolts,  right  and  left  ; and  they  were 
ultimately  driven  hack  to  the  fortress  with  im- 
mense loss.  On  this  occasion,  Artigas  manifested 
the  qualities  of  a great  general.  By  his  ardour 
and  coolness  he  inflamed  or  moderated  the  pas- 
sions of  his  troops  as  circumstances  required ; 
and,  this  brilliant  affair  being  more  according  to 
the  principles  of  regular  warfare  than  any  of  hi* 
former  achievements,  it  so  much  the  more  re- 
dounded to  his  glory. 

But  another  foe  appeared  in  the  field  wraiod 
J the  patriots.  The  Portuguese  seized  the  hrovr- 
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able  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself 
of  iuflicting  an  injury  on  the  Buenos  Ay- 
reans,  and  advanced  upon  Monte  Video.  To  re- 
late all  the  transactions  which  took  place,  and  in 
which  Artigas  played  a capital  part,  would  be  to 
narrate  the  history  of  the  war ; and  this  is  notour 
purpose.  This  brave  chieftain  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour  at  the  head  of  his  daring  troops, 
and  gave  the  Portuguese  frequent  opportunities 
of  knowing  that  they  had  to  contend  with  men 
whose  valour  and  contempt  of  danger  were  more 
than  a match  for  the  discipline  of  regular  troops. 
The  Brazilians  retired,  and  the  siege  of  Monte 
Video  was  resumed  ; Artigas  co-operating  with 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  troops,  but  holding  only  an 
inferior  command.  This  situation  appears  to 
have  been  quite  incompatible  with  his  proud 
Bpirit,  uml  the  plans  which  now  occupied  his  at- 
tention.  He  had  mure  than  once  shewn  an  im- 
patience of  control,  and  a reluctance  to  obey 
the  orders  of  a superior,  which  alarmed  the  in. 
fant  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  more 
polished  chiefs  amongst  the  patriots  looked  down 
upon  him  as  on  a semi-barbarian,  and  treated 
him  without  the  respect  which  he  considered  due 
to  his  rank,  and  to  the  invaluable  services  which 
he  had  rendered  the  state  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  its  existence.  Was  it  therefore  sur- 
prising that  a man  of  his  haughty  spirit  should 
have  become  disgusted  with  a government  which 
bestowed  rewards  upon  those  whom  he  expected 
to  see  chastised  i Ilis  ascendancy  over  the 
Orientals  (so  the  natives  of  Banda  Oriental 
were  called)  was  unlimited:  they  recognised 
him  as  their  leader,  and  he  aspired  to  be  acknow- 
ledge by  all  as  their  commuuder-in-chief ; a dig- 
nity to  which  both  his  talents  and  his  services 
gave  him  an  indisputable  right.  But  others 
were  preferred  before  him,  and  this  excited 
in  his  mind  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
Buenos  Ayreans.  A transaction  soon  occurred 
which  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  An  Ori- 
ental congress  having  been  convened  in  the 
name  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  deputies  for  a national  congress  and 
a provincial  governor,  Artigas  rose,  and,  as  chief 
of  the  Orientals,  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
same  government,  that  the  electors  should  pre- 
sent themselves  at  his  head-quurters  in  order  to 
receive  instructions  from  him.  This  conduct  sa- 
vours a little  of  that  of  Cromwell  when  he  broke 
up  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  of  Napoleon 
when  he  dissolved  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  very  different  results. 
Many  were  offended  ; and  the  electors  assembled 
and  fulfilled  their  trust.  Artigas  then  took  it 
upon  him  to  annuli  the  congress,  thus  assuming 
absolute  power;  but  the  daring  measure  had  no 
effect  upon  the  body  whatever.  The  election  of 
the  deputies,  and  of  a governor,  was  celebrated 
with  rejoicings  throughout  all  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  except  that  part  where  Artigas  lay. 
There,  all  was  dark  and  silent.  The  fact  is,  the 
chief  of  the  Orientals  had  been  meditating  re. 
venge  for  the  supposed  insults  which  had  now 
accumulated  on  him.  He  had  been  tampering 


with  the  troops  under  his  command,  which,  be- 
ing entirely  Orientuls,  adhered  to  him  to  a man. 
He  laid  his  plans  with  his  usual  sagacity,  with, 
drawing  his  friends  to  a more  retired  position, 
under  various  pretexts;  and,  during  the  ubscurity 
and  silence  of  a dark  night,  he  quitted  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers  followed  by  800  of  the  bravest 
troops  in  the  army. 

But,  although  Artigas  thus  deserted  the  pa- 
triots, he  did  not  become  a traitor  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  To  the  last,  he  continued  its 
staunchest  friend.  His  object  was,  that  Banda 
Oriental  should  have  a separate  independence, 
and  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  The  event  threw 
the  besiegers  into  such  a dangerous  state  of  confu- 
sion, that  the  undertaking  had  nearly  miscarried. 
The  director,  Pusadus  by  name,  increased  the 
evil  tenfold,  by  his  foolish  and  precipitate  con- 
duct. A little  judicious  yielding  on  the  part  of 
the  Buenos  Ayreans  might  have  brought  Artigas 
hack  to  his  former  position  ; but,  instead  of  act- 
ing in  this  conciliatory  manuer,  Pasadas  took 
counsel  from  hia  anger,  and,  by  his  proceedings, 
excited  the  bitterest  and  most  irreconcilable 
hatred  of  the  fugitive.  By  a solemn  decree,  he 
declared  Artigas  infamous,  deprived  of  his 
offices,  and  an  outlaw  ; set  a price  of  6,000  dol- 
lars upon  his  head,  and  incited  the  people  to 
fetch  him  in  dead  or  alive.  This  was  sheer  mad- 
ness. The  Orientals  had  enthroned  Artigas  in 
their  hearts ; he  was  their  idol  and  their  boast. 
No  one  would  ever  turn  traitor  and  betray  him. 
Instead  of  that,  they  made  his  cause  their  own, 
so  that  the  proscription  was  virtually,  not  that  of 
a single  individual,  but  of  an  immense  territory. 
From  this  moment  all  attempts  made  by  Buenos 
Ayres  to  procure  a reconciliation  with  Artigas 
ended  in  disappointment.  , 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  disaffected  chief  crossed 
the  river  Uruguay,  which  separates  Banda  Ori- 
ental from  Entrerios,  uud  entered  the  latter  pro- 
vince; the  whole  guucho  population  flocking  to 
Itia  standard.  His  first  demand  was,  only  that 
Buenos  Ayres  should  give  the  country  a change 
of  government,  declaring  that  the  executive  was 
corrupt  and  the  military  commanders  imbecile. 
The  reply  of  the  government  to  this  was  to  de- 
tach a force  in  pursuit  of  him ; and  the  rejoinder 
of  Artigas  was,  to  cut  this  force  in  pieces.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  ut  Purification  ; u town  of 
Banda  Oriental,,  on  the  river  Uruguay.  Jn  a 
miserable  hut,  in  this  miserable  collection  of  mud 
dwellings,  (which  appears  to  have  been  named 
Purification,  because  it  stood  much  in  need  of 
the  thing  signified,)  he  continued  for  come 
time  to  issue  orders  which  were  obeyed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  1500  miles  away  ; and  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  a vast  portion  of  South 
America.  How  his  power  came  to  extend  so  far 
beyond  the  plains  of  his  native  province,  requires 
some  explanation.  From  the  very  commence 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  Buenos 
Ayres,  being  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  of 
the  provinces,  shewed  a disposition  to  lord  it 
over  those  of  the  interior,  which  the  lutier  xe- 
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sented  by  separating  altogether  from  the  capital, 
each  province  assuming  its  own  independence. 
But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  all  order  and  law  ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  that  distracted  period  of 
South  American  history  laid  the  foundation  of 
feuds  and  party  squahblings  which  continue  to 
this  hour,  and  will  ultimately,  we  believe,  split 
the  weakly-cemented  fabric  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  into  a number  of 
petty  and  feeble  republics.  To  strengthen  their 
common  cause  against  Buenos  Ayres,  they  called 
in  the  aid  of  Artigas,  only  too  eager  to  widen  the 
breach  which  had  been  made. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  J.  P.  Robertson 
had  an  interview  with  the  Protector,  of  which  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  in  his  work.*  His 
description  of  Artigas’  headquarters,  and  his 
manner  of  despatching  the  business  of  so  vast  a 
territory,  is  calculated  to  excite  astonishment  in 
all,  and  probably  a slight  degree  of  disgust  in 
some ; but  we  are  not  of  that  squeamish  class. 
Everything  ought  to  he  viewed  relatively,  and 
estimated  according  to  circumstances.  There 
was  a woful  lack  of  refinement  and  etiquette, 
certainly,  but  no  deficiency  of  intelligence,  at  the 
fountain-bead ; nor  trifling  with  the  business  of 
the  State  amongst  its  officers.  Mr  Robertson 
represents  him,  that  is,  the  “ Protector  of  half 
the  New  World,”  as  “ seated  on  a bullock’s  skull, 
at  a fire,  kindled  on  the  mud  floof  of  his  hut, 
eating  beef  off  a spit,  and  drinking  gin  out  of  a 
cow  horn  ! He  was  surrounded  by  a dozen  of 
officers,  in  weather-beaten  attire,  in  similar  posi- 
tions, and  similarly  occupied  with  their  chief. 
All  were  smoking,  ail  were  gabbling.  The  Pro- 
tector was  dictating  to  two  secretaries,  who 
occupied,  at  one  deal  table,  the  only  two  dilapi- 
dated rush-bottom  chairs  in  the  hovel."  This  is 
ludicrous  enough  ; but  mark  with  what  attention 
and  rapidity  public  business  was  transacted.  The 
floor  of  the  hut,  we  are  informed,  was  strewn 
with  envelopes  of  despatches  from  the  various 
provinces,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Pro- 
tector. “ At  the  door  stood  the  reeking  horses 
of  couriers  arriving  every  half  hour,  and  the 
fresh  ones  of  those  departing  as  often.  Soldiers, 
aids-de-camp,  scouts,  came  galloping  in  from  all 
quarters.  All  was  referred  to  “ His  Excellency 
the  Protector  and  his  Excellency  the  Pro- 
tector, seated  on  his  bullock's  skull,  smoking,  eat- 
ing,  drinking,  dictating,  and  talking,  despatched 
in  succession  the  various  matter  brought  under 
his  notice  with  that  calm  or  deliberate,  but  unin- 
termitted nonchalance,  which  brought  most  prac- 
tically home  to  me  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  * Stop 
a little,  that  we  may  get  on  the  faster.’  I believe 
if  the  business  of  the  world  had  been  on  his 
shoulders  he  would  have  proceeded  in  no  differ- 
ent manner.  He  seemed  a man  incapable  of 
bustle,  and  was,  in  this  single  respect  (if  I may 
be  permitted  the  allusion)  like  the  greatest  com- 
mander of  the  age.”  Mr  Robertson  farther  tells 
us,  that  he  found  Artigas  a person  of  compara- 
tiveiy  gentleman. like  manners,  good  breeding, 


• “ Francia’s  Reign  of  Terror.”— P.  102. 


and  extremely'  affable  and  kind.  Ilis  followers, 
which  might  at  this  time  amount  to  1500,  were 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  His  fame  and  com- 
manding intellect  secured  their  respect,  and  his 
indulgence  in  a certain  kind  of  familiarity  with 
them,  won  their  affections.  But  still  his  power 
whs  as  absolute  as  that  of  any  Eastern  despot ; 
and  be  sentenced  to  death,  and  ordered  to  exe- 
cution  as  peremptorily,  and  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty of  having  his  commands  obeyed,  as  Me. 
hemet  Ali  himself. 

Monte  Video  having  submitted  to  the  ttoops 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Artigas  demanded  possession  of 
the  city,  as  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  but  was 
refused.  Something  like  active  warfare  now 
commenced  between  Artigas  and  the  llueno* 
Ayrenns.  The  former  was  generally  victorious; 
and  he,  at  last,  compelled  his  enemies  to  evacuate 
the  place  which  they  had  so  recently  gained. 
He  immediately  took  possession  of  Monte  Video, 
and  it  became  the  key  of  his  future  operations. 
He  ihvaded  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  situated  at 
a considerable  distance  up  the  river  Parana.  A 
change  of  rulers  having  taken  place  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  a hope  was  entertained,  for  a time,  of  the 
re-establishment  of  that  fraternal  union  with  the 
Orientals,  the  rupture  of  which  had  cost  much 
blood,  and  materially  retarded  the  independent 
cause.  The  people,  to  shew  their  earnest  desire 
for  such  a consummation,  and  as  an  atonement 
for  their  conduct  in  heaping  upon  Artigas  so 
many  marks  of  ignominy,  took  a degrading  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  had  shortly  before  been 
denounced,  and  openly  burned  it  with  every  ex- 
pression of  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  published.  A conciliatory 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Protector,  and  he 
returned  a corresponding  answer.  These  were 
preliminary  to  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  made 
by  the  Director  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Colonel  Al* 
vanes:  but  the  demands  of  Artigas  were  con- 
sidered unreasonable,  and  so  the  conferences 
between  the  deputies  sent  by  each  power  ter- 
minated in  disappointment.  From  Dr  Funes’ 
" History  of  the  Revolution,"  and  from  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  the  im- 
pression  left  by  a perusal  is,  that  Artigas  sacri- 
ficed public  good  to  privnte  hatred  ; his  duties 
to  his  caprice;  his  country  to  liis  ambition.  But 
all  the  truth  lias  not  been  told.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  Buenos  Ayres  offered  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  but  still  the 
latter  was  to  consider  herself  bound  to  send  de- 
puties to  the  General  Congress  ,*  and  this,  to 
Artigas  and  his  followers,  appeared  very  like  8 
recognition  of  n power  superior  to  themselves; 
which  humiliation  that  proud  chief  would  not 
tolerate  for  an  instant.  He  aspired  to  making 
his  country  wholly  independent  of  every  other 
State  : the  sovereign  ruler  of  her  own  affairs,  the 
sole  arbitress  of  her  own  quarrels.  The  subse- 
quent conduct  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  a most  critical 
juncture  of  affairs,  convinces  us  that  her  object 
was  to  gain  that  ascendency  over  Banda  On* 
ental,  which  she  ultimately  acquired  over  all 
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other  provinces,  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  acted  in  concert  with  Artigas;  and 
would  have  continued  to  do  so  had  they  been 
powerful  enough. 

But  another  enemy  was  advancing  to  place 
Artigas  between  two  fires.  The  court  of  Brazil 
had  long  coveted  the  territory  of  the  Orientals, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  possession 
of  it,  but  without  success.  On  the  last  occasion, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  were  foiled  and  repulsed, 
chiefly  by  the  daring  valour  of  Artigas  and  his 
gauchos.  Now,  however,  when  that  chief  was 
at  open  rupture  with  Buenos  Ayres,  a fair  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  making  a successful 
invasion  of  the  country.  The  unhappy  dissension 
between  Artigas  and  the  neighbouring  power, 
seemed  to  remove  every  obstacle,  and  guarrantee 
the  triumph  of  their  arms.  The  pretext  to  which 
the  court  of  Rio  de  Janiero  had  recourse  to  give 
a colour  to  the  transaction — to  white-wash  the 
perfidy  (the  most  delicate  part  of  a politician’s 
duty) — was,  that  the  Brazilian  frontier  might  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  anarchical  contagion  ; 
because,  as  she  pretended,  in  becoming  independ- 
ent of  Spuin,  the  province  had  fallen  a prey  to 
every  species  of  disorder  and  misrule.  This  was 
a miserable  excuse  for  a hostile  invasion : but, 
in  plausibility,  it  is  not  below  the  average  level  of 
such  thiugs  ; — history,  aud  European  history  too, 
shews  us  many  a worse  subterfuge  as  an  excuse 
for  hostile  aggression.  APortuguesearmy  of  8,000 
or  10,000  men  bore  down  upon  the  Orientals, 
in  three  columns,  General  Lecor  being  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  Against  such  a force  Artigas 
could  never  enter  the  field  with  any  chance  of 
success,  unless  aid  were  obtained  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  was  sought  and  offered,  on  the  con- 
dition that  Banda  Oriental  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  and  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  Director  of  the  State,  at  that 
time,  Pueyrredon  by  name.  Need  we  say  that 
such  a proposal  was  spurned  with  contempt  by 
the  proud  and  dauntless  man  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ? He  preferred  running  the  risk  of 
being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his  country, 
rather  than  quietly  resign  its  individual  liberties 
and  independence  into  the  hands  of  another 
power.  In  his  opinion,  the  dangers  and  devas- 
tations of  a Portuguese  invasion  were  preferable 
to  the  influence  of  the  capital  over  the  councils 
of  that  country  in  which  he  had  been  so  lung 
accustomed  to  exercise  absolute  sway.  And  so 
the  tide  of  war  rolled  on  unchecked  towards  the 
gates  of  Monte  Video. 

Of  the  heroic  but  desultory  defence  of  the 
brave  gauchos  and  their  dauntless  chief,  we  can 
afford  but  a brief  outline.  Although  the  Orient- 
als were  gifted  with  great  strength  of  body  and 
intrepidity  of  mind,  yet  neither  their  numbers, 
their  discipline,  their  arms,  nor  their  mode  of 
warfare,  could  enable  them  to  take  the  field 
openly  against  invaders  in  these  respects  so  much 
superior  to  them.  Nevertheless,  they  inflicted 
some  severe  blows  on  the  Portuguese,  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  loss  that  Lecor 
took  possession  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  19th  of 
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January,  181?.  Ribera,  one  of  Artigas’  cap- 
tains, greatly  distinguished  himself,  in  repeatedly 
attacking  the  Portuguese  by  surprise,  and  cut- 
ting off  detachmeuts.  But  some  severe  reverses 
were  experienced  by  the  Orientals ; and,  once 
more,  an  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  proved  as  fruitless  as  the 
others.  No  consideration  would  induce  Artigas 
to  relinquish  the  independence  of  his  country  or 
the  sovereignty  which  he  exercised  over  it.  The 
Buenos  Ayreans  sedulously  busied  themselves  in 
getting  up  a party  of  Orientals  to  oppose  Artigas ; 
but  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  his 
countrymen  remained  unshaken.  However,  some 
of  the  other  provinces,  which  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Protectorate,  withdrew  from  the 
confederacy.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Arti- 
gas sent  an  animated  letter  to  the  Director 
Pueyrredon,  in  which  it  is  clear  he  considers 
himself  as  the  aggrieved  party.  It  is  couched  in 
terms  declamatory  enough  certainly:  but  some 
of  the  allegations  which  he  makes,  teud  deeply 
to  criminate  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
and  its  subsequent  conduct  proves  that  they  were 
well  founded.  This  epistle  is,  all  together,  so 
curious  and  remarkable  a document,  that  we 
shall  muke  a few  extracts  from  it.  lie  com- 
mences by  vindicating  the  purity  of  his  motives 
in  asserting  “ the  inalienability  of  the  sacred 
rights”  of  his  country,  and  exposing  the  crimin- 
ality of  the  Director  in  “ repeating  those  slan- 
derous insults,  under  cover  of  which  the  enemy 
believe  the  success  of  their  invasion  to  be  certain.” 
He  further  charges  him  with  embroiling  the 
nation  instead  of  animating  it  against  the  Portu- 
guese, and  with  having  published  a feigned  re- 
cognition of  the  pretensions  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
the  Orientals.  This  was  a document  got  up  by 
a few  individuals  out  of  Artigas’  knowledge, 
and,  therefore,  at  once  insulting  to  that  chief, 
and,  altogether  invalid  ; because  the  people  went 
with  him — they  owned  no  other  authority  than 
his.  He  goes  on,  “ Your  Excellency  knows  suf- 
ficiently well  the  dignity  of  my  character,  and 
that  the  unjust  reproaches  heuped  upon  me  are 
the  offspring  of  your  perfidy ; and  this  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  your  Excellency  rests 
your  disgraceful  neutrality.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  imagine  that  this  paltry  excuse  can  justify 
your  Excellency  in  the  treachery  of  supplying 
the  enemy  at  Moute  Video  with  wheat,  while  be- 
sieged by  me,”  and  so  on  he  runs  for  a page  or 
two,  implicating  the  Director  in  the  guilt  of 
having  secretly  aided  the  Portuguese  ; fomented 
revolt  in  the  other  provinces : in  short,  under 
the  mask  of  neutrality,  of  having  actively  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  invaders.  Whatever 
were  their  respective  pretensions  or  claims,  he 
says,  that  “ sound  reason  declares  them  to  be 
out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  an  ambitious 
stranger  nnd  there  was  profound  wisdom  in 
this  sentiment.  It  was  by  neglecting  to  act  in 
conformity  with  it,  that  the  natives  first  lost 
their  liberties,  and  became  the  slaves  of  the 
Spaniards.  Artigas  winds  up  his  appeal  to  the 
Director  by  challenging  him  to  appear  by  hir 
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side,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  combat  for 
their  common  freedom.  This  would  certainly 
have  been  both  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
conduct.  But  the  Director  was  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Artigas 
had  treated  him,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the  home 
truths  which  were  forced  upon  his  notice.  He 
sent  out  two  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  places  in  possession  of  Artigas  ; but  the 
troops  were,  in  both  instances,  defeated  or  de- 
stroyed, as  they  deserved  to  be.  No  satisfactory 
apology  can  he  urged  for  this  traitorous  conduct. 
Artigas  was  bravely  fighting  the  battle  of  justice 
and  freedom,  in  whatever  light  Banda  Oriental 
is  to  he  regarded.  If,  ns  the  Buenos  Ay reans 
asserted,  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  then  the  Portuguese,  by  their 
foul  invasion  of  it.  had  attacked  that  republic, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  repelled  Ly  that 
republic’s  forces,  iusteud  of  being  assisted  by 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Banda  Oriental  was  an 
independent  state,  as  Artigas  maintained,  what 
right  had  they  to  draw  the  sword  against  a 
country  and  people  over  which  they  had  no  au- 
thority? Brazil  was  in  either  case  the  aggressor, 
and,  in  buth,  ought  to  have  been  opposed  by 
Buenos  Ayres ; or,  at  all  events,  in  the  lutter 
case,  she  ought  to  have  remained  steadfastly  neu- 
tral. But  she  wished  to  get  Artigas  crushed  in 
the  first  instance,  hoping  to  be  aide  to  deal  with 
the  Portuguese  afterwards,  and  get  the  province 
all  to  herself.  Such  means,  however,  can  justify  I 
no  end  ; and  if  the  end  itself  was  questionable, 
as  we  believe  it  to  have  been,  then  the  part 
which  Buenos  Ayres  played  was  most  foul  and 
unnatural.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Arti- 
gns  did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  expelling  the 
invaders.  For  a long  time,  indeed,  he  kept  the 
field,  harassing  the  Portuguese  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  leaving  them  masters  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  But  he  played  an 
unequal  and  losing  game.  Occasional  reverses 
were  sustained  by  the  Orientals  ; yet  these  were 
insufficient  to  shake  his  authority,  far  less  to 
overwhelm  him  with  irretrievable  ruin.  It  was 
reserved  for  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his 
firmest  supporters  to  accomplish  this : he  was 
doomed  to  be  deposed  from  his  pride  of  place  and 
power  by  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

In  the  year  1820,  a colonel  in  the  gaucho 
army,  of  the  name  of  Ramirez,  succeeded  in 
seducing  a considerable  number  of  the  army 
from  its  allegiance  to  Artigas;  and,  at  their  head, 
he  marched  against  his  chief.  It  appears  that 
Artigas  had,  about  this  time,  begun  to  shew 
symptoms  of  a decline  of  that  extraordinary  spi- 
rit,  vigour,  and  activity,  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. He  had  fallen  completely  under  the 
control  of  an  apostate  priest  of  the  name  of 
Monterosn,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  ; and  such 
unions  are  rarely  productive  of  good.  Nearly 
half  a century  of  incessant  fatigue,  excitement, 
and  occasional  privation,  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
even  his  iron  frame;  and  old  age  had  likewise  been 
accelerated  by  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  that 
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consuming  fire.  Ramirez  advanced  against  him 
with  about  a thousand  of  the  bravest  of  the 
cavalry,  and,  after  several  engagements,  com. 
pelled  Artigas  to  retire  into  the  ruined  tniuioD* 
of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  wreck  of  his  troops.  Fob 
lowed  by  a thousand  men,  who  still  clung  to 
their  leader,  lie  presented  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana,  and  begged  an  asylum  fix 
himself  and  his  troops  front  the  Dictator  of  Pars* 
guay.  Francia  immediately  despatched  a squad- 
ron of  cavalry  to  conduct  the  fugitives  across 
the  river,  udopting,  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
caution of  admitting  only  a limited  number  at 
once.  Artigas  crossed  over  first,  followed  by  a 
small  remnant  of  his  once  powerful  army,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  capital,  called  Assumption. 
In  faithful  conformity  with  his  usual  tyrannical 
method  of  proceeding,  the  Dictator  put  him  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  some  days.  Hepre»s- 
ingly  solicited  an  interview  with  Francia,  but 
in  vain,  and  was  ultimately  banished  to  a village 
called  Curuguaty,  which  lies  eighty-five  league* 
north-east  from  Assumption.  The  prisoner 
could  only  effect  his  escape  from  this  place  by 
penetrating  a desert  which  lay  on  the  Portu- 
guese side,  and  there  seemed  little  chance  of 
his  attempting  this,  after  the  injuries  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Brazilians.  The  event 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  view.  Here  Artiga* 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  in  a man- 
ner which  strongly  contrasts  with  his  previous 
turbulent,  and  too  often  bloody  and  lawless 
career.  The  Dictator  assigned  him  a pension  of 
£8  a-month,  and  ordered  the  governor  of  the 
circle  to  furnish  him,  besides,  with  whatever  ac. 
commudations  he  required,  and  to  treat  him  with 
great  respect.  The  way  in  which  Artigas  occu- 
pied his  time  in  this  remote  solitude,  to  wuich 
he  had  heeu  exiled,  would  have  reflected  honour 
on  any  name  in  history.  It  leads  us  to  form  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  his  natural  disposition 
and  character  than  could  have  been  inferred 
from  any  action  of  his  previous  life ; for,  al- 
though sometimes  cruel  to  ferocity,  he,  on  many 
occasions,  displayed  a magnanimous  generosity. 
Even  his  enemies  admit  this.  But  nothing  in 
his  life  became  him  like  the  close  of  it.  Ms 
have  it  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority, 
that, "at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  cultivated  his  farm 
with  his  own  hands,  and  became  the  father  of 
the  poor  of  Curuguaty:  he  distributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  amongst  them,  gave 
up  all  his  pay  In  relieving  them,  and  afforded  all 
the  assistance  in  hi6  power  to  those  of  them  who 
laboured  under  sickness.”*  How  limited  is  the 
number  of  warriors  whose  latter  years  thus  “ go 
down  the  vale  of  peace.”  But  this  tranquil  period 
of  existence  was  of  short  duration.  Artigas  died 
in  1826,  greatly  lamented  in  the  district  where 
he  lived. 

W e need  not  draw  up  any  elaborate  estimate 
of  his  character;  every  reader  must  form  hi* 
opinion  of  it  from  the  foregoing  details.  It  had 
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many  dark  shadows  certainly,  but  it  had  also  its 
bright  and  redeeming  points.  Funes,  who 
was  a Buenos  Ayrean,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  not  at  all  partial  to  him,  thus  speaks  of 
the  chief  of  the  Orientals  : — “ General  Artigas, 
that  singular  man,  united  to  extreme  sensibility 
the  appearance  of  coldness  ; a most  insinuating 
urbanity  to  decent  gravity  ; a daring  frankness 
to  courtesy ; an  exalted  patriotism  to  a fidelity 
at  times  suspicious  ; the  language  of  peace  to  a 
native  inclination  to  discord  : in  fine,  a lively 
love  of  independence  to  most  extravagant  no- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  achieving  it."  Such  lan- 
guage as  this,  from  a political  enemy,  is  calcul- 
ated to  impress  us  with  a much  more  favourable 
idea  of  Artigas  than  that  which  is  generally  en- 
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tertained.  He  is  Bometmtes  represented  as  a 

mere  savage  of  the  woods,  a blood-thirsty  mon- 
ster, who  wallowed  in  iniquity  from  sheer  love  of 
it.  He  was  ho  such  thing.  YVe  have  no  desire 
to  palliate  his  crimes  where  he  was  really  guilty, 
or  to  draw  a veil  over  that  part  of  his  career  in 
which  he  was  little  better  that  a bandit.  Let 
these  be  held  up  to  reprobation,  for  they  deserve 
it.  But,  in  condemning  him,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  also  put  down,  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  the  atonement  which  he  made.  Of  his 
political  conduct  we  have  already  spoken  at 
sufficient  length,  and  our  space  is  exhausted* 
He  was  a true  patriot,  and  as  such  let  his  me- 
mory be  respected.  T,  j. 
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A DEFENCE  OF  MODERN  POETRY; 

YVRITTEN  FOR  THE  SHEFFIELD  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION. 

• * 4 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


Yodno  Men, — “I  can  teach  nothing,  for  I 
know  nothing,”  was  my  reply  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Hull  Mechanics’  Institution,  when  they 
asked  me  for  a lecture.  K What!"  said  they, 
“ cannot  you  give  us  a lecture  on  the  modern 
poets  ?”  “ Yes,”  I answered,  “ any  one  can  do 
that.”  But  when  I looked  seriously  at  my  sub- 
ject, I found  that  it  requires  knowledge  which  I 
do  not  possess  ; for,  not  only  is  the  poetry  of  any 
nation  the  soul  gauge  of  that  nation,  but  it  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  most  important 
of  all  histories,  that  of  the  progress  of  the  mind ; 
a history  which  I ought  to  have  studied,  but  have 
not  had  time  to  read.  Never  did  I feel  so  pain- 
ful a sense  of  my  deficiencies,  and  what  a want 
the  want  of  education  is,  “ when  time  has  spoken, 
and  the  almond  tree  hath  blossomed,  and  the 
multitude  of  years  have”  not  " taught  wisdom.” 

There  are  subjects  on  which  I could  say  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  if  your  rules  would  permit. 
A day  will  come,  1 trust,  when  I shall  be  allowed 
to  address  you  without  feeling  that  I am  about 
to  waste  an  hour  of  your  time ; and  it  will  come, 
I hope,  before  half-a-score  millions  of  human  be- 
ings shall  throng  our  streets  and  lanes,  destitute 
of  employment,  and,  consequently,  of  wages  and 
food. 

But,  even  if  no  alteration  be  made  in  your 
rules,  I shall  be  permitted  perhaps  to  amuse  or 
tire  you  with  a course  of  lectures  on  Crabbe, 
Southey,  YYordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 
and  our  minor  modern  poets — if  a minor  poet 
ever  existed.  Nor  will  even  such  lectures  be 
absolutely  uninstructive.  Who  would  not  hail 
with  delight  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  author  who  should  give  us  pictures, 
not  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  people,  accurate  as  those 
which  Crabbe  bas  left  us  of  hit  countrymen  ? 
What  a treasure  posterity  will  have  in  him ! 
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But  they  will  read  him  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  How  will  they  execrate  the  means  which 
have  unsouled  a great  nation  ! — the  force  which 
is  not  power,  the  cunning  which  is  not  wisdom  ; 
the  deep  damnation  of  that  wickedness  in  high 
places  which  has  filled  every  hamlet,  town,  and 
city,  and  almost  every  cottage  in  this  empire, 
with  the  originals  of  such  portraits  as  Crabbe 
has  so  frightfully,  because  so  truly,  drawn  ? How 
will  they  deplore  the  real  poverty  of  this  wealth- 
boasting country,  where  the  condition  even  of 
those  who  seem  to  possess  property  is  like  that 
of  a mouse  trying  to  sleep  in  a cat’s  ear  ? Crabbe 
will  not  fail  to  shew  them  the  cause  of  our  de- 
gradation. We  are  an  unproper  lied  people.  We 
are  landless ; — our  routs  are  in  the  air.  YYre 
have  retrograded  in  legislation ; for  all  ancient 
legislators— and,  above  all,  Moses  and  Numa— 
founded  the  prosperity  of  states,  not  on  the  mo- 
nopoly of  land,  (God's  sacred  gift  to  all,)  but  on 
its  distribution  through  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ! If,  then,  you  would  be  instructed  by 
the  text  of  Crabbe,  read  the  Bible  as  a comment- 
ary. 

And  will  it  not  be  interesting  to  ask  that  great 
Scotch  critic,  who  cau  see  no  merit  in  modern 
poetry,  if  all  antiquity  can  boast  any  descriptive 
poem  half  so  beautiful  as  Wilson's  “ Unimore  ?” 
You  perhaps  never  heard  of  it : for  the  Professor, 
as  a poet,  is  too  poetical  to  be  popular  ; and  truly 
it  is  marvellous,  that  a writer,  unequalled  as  a 
satirist,  and,  physically,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
men,  should  have  given  us  in  that  poem  and 
others,  the  flesh,  and  the  blood,  and  the  colouring 
of  poetry,  without  the  bones  and  sinews.  This, 
however,  is  not  his  invariable  practice ; witness 
his  character  of  Magdalene,  and  her  meeting  with 
Frankfort,  in  “The  City  of  the  Plague,"  and 
other  passages  in  that  sublime  drama,  which 
ought  to  be  Bet  to  music  by  a second  Handel,  and 
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sung  beneath  the  hurrying  stars  at  midnight,  | 
when  God  makes  the  clouds  his  harp-strings. 

And  shall  I not  have  a sad  and  beautiful  tale 
to  tell  you  of  Keats,  who,  had  he  lived,  would 
probably  have  become  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
age  ? God,  forgive  them  who  sent  him  to  bis  un- 
timely grave  ! When  he  read  the  criticism  which 
killed  him,  he  said,  “ 1 already  feel  the  daisies 
growing  over  me and,  after  a pause,  “ My 
name  will  be  written  in  water."  lie  was  mis- 
taken— his  name  will  not  be  written  in  water. 
He  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  “ Hyperion,"  a 
strange  and  mournful  monument — an  immortal 
fragpient — unfinished,  and  a ruin  1 

1 think,  too,  w e may  anticipate  instruction  and 
philosophic  delight,  in  contrasting  with  their 
works,  the  minds  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron.  How  is  it  that  minds,  apparently  the 
antipodes  of  each  other,  approximate  in  their  re- 
sults ? The  inquiry  will  teach  us  that  the  egotism 
of  Byron  or  Wordsworth,  which  we  so  often  hear 
blamed,  is  not  more  selfish  than  the  universality 
of  Shakspeare  or  Scott : it  is  another  form  of  the 
same  power.  And  I think  I shall  not  fail  to 
shew,  when  the  time  conies,  that  they  who  deem 
the  narrative  poems  of  Scott  inferior  to  his  novels, 
have  come  to  a wrong  conclusion.  Verse,  per- 
haps, is  inferior  to  prose ; and  it  is  certain  that 
Scott  debased  his  poetry  by  imitating  trash  which 
he  ought  to  have  despised  ; yet,  page  for  page,  I 
believe  there  is  more  of  the  truth  of  poetry  in 
Scott  than  in  Homer.  He  may  not  have  writ- 
ten a poem  singly  equal  to  the  Iliad  ; 1 do 
not  make  that  assertion ; hut  if  you  will  suppose 
a poem,  recited  in  the  person  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, that  most  SUakspearian  character,  and 
containing,  as  essential  parts  of  a great  whole, 
the  finest  passages  in  the  rhymed  narratives  of 
Scott,  you  will  believe  with  me,  that  no  poet, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  a work  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  one  supposed  ; for 
the  literature  of  the  world  cannot  shew  any- 
thing superior  to  the  trial  scene  and  battle  in 
“ Marmion  the  6udden  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  army  of  Roderick  Dhu,  and  the 
death  of  that  chieftain,  in  '*  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  j”  and  the  colloquy  of  Risingham  and 
Wycliffe,  the  burning  of  Rokeby  Hall,  and  the 
death  of  Bertram,  in  “ Rokeby." 

And  what  an  instructive  commentary  on  our 
institutions,  and  their  evil  tendencies,  may  be 
read  to  you  from  the  lives  of  Byron  and  Scott ! 
Byron,  in  spite  of  himself,  struggling  to  repress, 
Scott,  to  encouruge,  those  tendencies.  The  truth 
has  not  yet  been  told  of  Byron : as  yet,  Cant, 
Cunning,  and  Fraud  have  permitted  us  to  see  him 
only  in  his  worst  aspect ; as  if  they  were  anxious 
to  bury  in  his  grave  the  mute  rip  roach  of  their 
victim.  But  in  the  authentic  “ Life  of  Scott,” 
just  published,  we  have  indeed  a treasure.  It 
places  before  us,  in  their  true  light,  the  hideous 
gods  on  whose  altars  he  sacrificed  himself.  It 
gives  us  a full  stare  behind  the  scenes.  It  shews 
us  that  our  magnificent  paupers — ay,  and  their 
apes  too. — think  they  were  born  with  a right  to 
quarter  whom  they  please  on  our  industry ; and 


that  their  feelings  towards  us  are  preoisely  those 
of  slave-drivers  to  their  slaves ; except  that 
slave-drivers,  elsewhere,  do  not  hope  for  and 
seek  opportunities  to  hunt  and  butcher  their 
slaves  as  vermin  : slaves,  elsewhere,  being  at  a 
premium  ; Acre,  at  a discount. 

It  shews  us  too,  that  what  trade  has  done  for 
our  oppressors,  the  ruin  of  trade  may  undo.  In 
one  of  his  excursions  into  the  Highlands,  when 
a boy,  Scott  found  the  wife  and  upgrown 
daughters  of  a great  laird  filling  a cart  with  ma- 
nure, while  the  laird  and  his  sons  (whose  de. 
scendants  are  now,  doubtless,  filling  beggar-posts 
in  our  trade-extended  colonies)  were  snoring  in 
the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  dogs!  Incidents  like 
these  are,  indeed, “ full  of  instruction  and  philoso- 
phic delight;"  for  when  those  animals  (l  don't 
mean  the  dogs)  shall  havesucceeded  in  killingthat 
golden  egged  creature — which  must  be  a goose 
of  some  sort,  to  permit  them  to  kill  it — when 
they  shall  have  destroyed  that  commerce  which 
alone  pays  the  expense  of  our  colonial  system. 
Quin's  description  of  wbat  they  were,  will  be  true 
of  what  they  shall  be.  1 shall  not  quote  that  de- 
scription here  ; for  I always  thought  it  over- 
charged : but  if  so,  Scott's  true  picture  beats  the 
caricature,  and  yet  shews  that  the  Scotch  nobility, 
in  our  tradeless  days,  were  not  sunk  quite  so 
low  as  the  Italian  nobility  at  present ; for  the 
latter,  having  done  what  ours  are  doing,  having 
killed  the  golden-egged  goose,  are  letting  their 
palaces,  as  lodging-houses,  to  English  and  Irish 
absentees,  who  also  seem  determined,  by  and  by, 
to  have  “ Lodgings  to  Let  !"  If  one  reader  in  a 
hundred  reflectson  what  he  reads,  Lockhart’s  Life 
of  his  father-in-law  will  do  more  towards  en- 
lightening the  people  than  any  other  book  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  For,  rather  than  not  become 
a great  landowner,  Scott  chose  deuth  ! Why  ? 
Because,  in  this  countiy,  land  is  army,  navy, 
religion,  and  the  law  ; throne,  altar,  beuch,  aud 
gibbet : it  ought  to  quarter,  in  its  escutcheon,  a 
whip  and  a halter,  as  V’an  Trump  carried  a be- 
som at  his  mast  head.  Not  satisfied  with  being 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  it  has  a grand  jury 
to  screen  great  criminals,  and  a special  jury  to 
help  rich  ones  ! if  an  honest  man  happen  to  be 
placed  in  the  box,  it  can  nonsuit  the  plaintiff ! 
and  when  it  plays  its  pranks  on  a large  scale,  it 
has  a double  jury  ( the  unanimity  of  which  is  not 
required  J to  acquit  wholesale  murderers!  Yes! 
or  we  should  not  now  be  slaves,  where  dupes  and 
hypocrites  (too  rich  by  twenty  millions  sterling) 
are  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  a camel. 
Mind  1 do  not  object  to  their  straining  at  gnats; 
but  it  caps  me  to  tell  how  they  manage  to  swal- 
low such  a huge  elephant  of  a camel ! 

Possibly,  then,  at  6ome  future  time,  I may 
contrive  to  amuse  and  instruct  you ; but,  on  this 
occasion,  I fear  1 shall  neither  instruct  oor 
amuse.  In  my  first  lecture,  I endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  poetry,  when  expressed,  is  emo- 
tion, or  an  aggregate  of  emotions — the  heart 
speaking  to  itself ; that  poetry,  in  action,  is  ear- 
nest self-sustained  honesty  and  usefulness,  (figuie 
to  yourselves  Paul  preaching,  self-sustained,  at 
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Athens ;)  and  that  poetry,  when  written,  is  ear- 
nest, truthful  composition,  in  prose  or  verse. 
Novo,  our  modern  poet s write,  this  earnest,  truth- 
ful composition  ; and  it  is  my  business  this  even, 
ing  to  shew  the  injustice  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  modern  poetry  by  its  impugners, 
particularly  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

When  those  reviewers  insist  on  our  inferiority 
to  the  ancient  classics,  they  take  care  to  add, 
that  the  latter  are  tabooed,  except  to  the  learned. 
**  The  beauty  of  Homer’s  6tyle,”  they  tell  us, 
**  and  the  verbal  graces  of  Horace,  are  untrans- 
latable." That  fact,  if  true,  only  shews  that 
Homer  and  Horace  did  not  write  English.  But 
why  are  Homer  and  Horace  untranslatable? 
It  is  poor  ale  that  will  not  bear  decanting.  And 
however  inferior  the  English  of  Cockneydom 
may  be  to  the  Greek  of  Old  Ionia,  the  fishwives 
of  ancient  Greece,  I suspect,  were  not  more  elo- 
quent than  are  those  of  modern  Billingsgate. 

“ Soutbey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,”  they 
tell  us,  **  have  all  of  them  copied  the  olden  poets.” 
Indeed  ! Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  proto- 
type of  " Thalaba?”  or  of  the  “ Ancient  Mari- 
ner ?”  I fearlessly  claim  for  the  authors  of  those 
works,  the  merit  of  absolute  and  entire  original- 
ity. 

“ The  greatest  proof  of  genius,”  says  Lord 
Fiddle  Faddle,  “ is  a great  poem  produced  in  a 
civilized  age."  If  so,  we  have  witnessed  many 
wonders,  for  the  novels  of  Scott  are  some  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  the  world. 

“ Language,”  says  Lord  See-saw,  “ the  instrn- 
mentof  poets,"  (andof  proserstoo.) isbest  fitted 
for  their  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.”  If  a child, 
ten  years  old,  were  to  make  this  assertion,  he 
would  deserve  whipping.  “ In  proportion,"  he 
continues,  “ as  men  know  more,  and  think  more, 
they  make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.”  If 
this  is  true,  Shakspeare  and  Scott  never  existed. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  there  was,  in 
times  comparatively  modern,  such  a man  as 
Shakspeare  ; and  that  he  lived  after  the  discovery 
of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner’s  com- 
pass. It  is  certain,  too,  that  Scott,  in  his  writings, 
mentions  “ base  gas,"  and  “ horrible  steam-en- 
gines ;”  and  that,  in  his  time,  a new  science, 
chemistry,  placed  at  our  command  new  elements 
of  nature. 

“ In  an  enlightened  age,”  the  critic  tells  us, 
“ men  can  scarcely  conceive  the  effect  which 
poetry  produced  on  our  rude  ancestors.”  But 
what  proof  have  we  that  our  rude  ancestors  had 
any  puetry  worthy  of  the  name  ? We  bear  much 
of  the  beauty  of  our  ancient  ballads ; but  how 
happens  it  that  scarcely  a beautiful  stanza  or 
line  can  be  quoted  from  them  ? If  Scotland, 
before  Burns  wrote,  could  boast  some  good  songs, 
the  best,  even  of  them,  are  comparatively  mo- 
dern. 

**  Poetry,’’  says  the  critic,  “ produces  an  illu- 
sion on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  effects 
its  purpose  best  in  a dark  age.”  I know  of  no 
eye  of  the  mind  but  the  eye  of  the  body ; and 
if  poetry,  like  religion,  is  a principle  of  our 
nature,  if  it  is  truth  and  the  love  of  truth,  it 
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must  grow  with  our  mental  growth,  and  flourish 
most  (as  we  see  it  does)  in  an  enlightened  age  ; 
and,  1 venture  to  assert,  that  if,  in  an  age  more 
enlightened  than  this,  nature  shall  produce  an- 
other Shakspeare,  he  will  be  greater,  and  do 
greater  things  than  he  could  do  if  produced  now. 

“ The  early  poets,”  the  critic  tells  us,  “ got 
possession  of  the  choice  materials  of  their  art, 
and  working  without  fear  of  comparison,  fell 
nsturally  into  a free  and  graceful  Btyle  of  exe- 
cution ; but  later  poets  could  neither  take  the 
most  natural  topicB,  nor  treat  them  with  the  ease 
and  indifference  of  those  who  had  the  whole 
store  at  their  command.”  “ Worms  and  insects," 
says  Linne,  “ have  no  brain  and  this  critic 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge  that  Aeschylus  was 
an  earlier  poet  than  Shakspeare,  and  that  Shak. 
speare  is  immeasurably  superior  to  Aeschylus. 
" Never,"  he  tells  us,  “ will  England  produce  an- 
other Hamlet.”  Why  not?  Germany  has  produced 
her  dramas  of  Faust  and  Wallenstein.  If  Hali- 
don  Hill  is  a failure,  it  is  not  more  a failure  than 
Shakspeare’s  Pericles ; nor  did  Shakspeare,  in 
his  youth,  produce  a play  comparable  to  the 
“ Venice  Preserved”  of  Otway. 

If  the  dramatic  power  is  that  of  animating, 
aa  it  were,  others'  individualities  And  forgetting 
our  own ; we  have  in  Scott  a dramatist,  a second 
Shakspeare,  little  inferior  to  the  first,  and  whose 
works  prove  (though  they  are  not  dramas)  that 
the  sources  of  dramatic  interest,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  are  inexhaustible.  “ O that 
he  bad  been  a roan  of  the  people  !”  How  great 
would  have  been  his  gain  and  ours  1 But  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I allude  not  particularly  to 
his  pecuniary  losses,  as  such  ; for  he  was  not  the 
only  commercial  gambler  of  our  days,  whom  a 
depreciated  currency  tempted  to  undue  specula- 
tion. The  true  cause  of  what  are  called  his 
misfortunes,  is  little  understood.  Both  he  and 
Constable  were  blind  victims  of  our  had  mone- 
tary system.  Like  Cohbett,  they  were  despisers 
of  “ political  economy  and  this  is  a most  in- 
structive circumstance.  Mistaking  an  arbitrary 
alteration  in  the  measure  of  value  for  a natural 
rise  in  the  value  of  things,  Scott  bought  land, 
and  Constable  copyright,  at  paper-money  prices, 
but  had  to  pay  for  them  in  gold  ; in  other  words, 
they  gave  (factitious  bill  expenses  included) fifty 
per  cent,  more  for  their  purchases  than  they  were 
worth  ; as  some  men  always  do,  and  as  wise  men 
cannot  always  help  doing,  when  bundles  of  money 
are  thrown  at  people's  heads.  If  you  meet  a ram 
and  half  a dozen  sheep  in  a narrow  lane,  and 
hold  a stick  before  the  ram,  he  will  leap  over  it; 
and  every  one  of  the  sheep  will  leap  at  the  same 
place,  although  you  withdraw  the  stick  ; and  so 
it  is  with  your  two-legged  innocenls.  I lament, 
but  leave  others  to  blame,  Scott’s  commercial 
mistakes,  and  aristocratic  tastes.  In  a country 
where  wealth,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  iB  the 
only  god  worshipped — where  the  worship  of  it  is 
inculcated  in  every  way,  and  discountenanced  in 
none — I have  heard  persons  who  might  truly  be 
called  living  masses  of  faults  and  vices,  unre- 
deemed by  a single  virtue— persons  who  never 
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added  a farthing  or  an  idea  to  the  public  stock 
— persons  whose  whole  lives,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  utter  Joss  to  the  community — persons 
who,  before  they  stand  on  the  grave  of  such  a 
man  as  Scott,  to  curse  one  who  can  no  longer 
answer,  should  ask  their  inconsiderate  hearts, 
what  sort  of  angels  they  would  make,  if  trans- 
lated to  heaven,  washed,  dressed,  and  sweetened 
for  the  occasion.  1 have  heard  such  persons — 
wealth-worshippers  themselves — blame  him  for 
his  wealth-worship,  and  praise  him  for  what  they 
called  his  loyalty ; forgetting  that  his  loyalty, 
like  their  own,  was  nothing  more  than  wealth- 
worship  ; as  if  the  mighty  poet  stood  alone  in  the 
Land  of  Castes,  the  sole  idolater  of  wealth  and 
power  ! I cannot  follow  their  example  ; but  still 
I say,  O that  he  had  been  a man  of  the  people  ! 
for  his  works  would  then  have  transcended  all 
Greek,  all  Roman,  and  all  other  fame.  He  would 
have  despised  his  paltry  idols ; and  though,  like 
others,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  speculate; 
and  though,  like  others,  he  might  have  fallen;  the 
wreck  would  not  have  been  total : it  would  not 
have  cost  him  and  us  his  invaluable  life. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  bid  us  com- 
pare our  modern  drama  with  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period' of  our  literature,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  speak  in  tones  of  absolute  triumph. 
But  if  you  would  have  another  Shakspeare,  you 
must  wait  till  uature  produce  him  ; and  if  you 
would  then  have  plays  like  his,  you  must  offer 
them  a free  market.  How  can  the  drama  flourish 
where  it  is  prohibited  ? Does  your  trade  flour- 
ish ? No.  Why  not  ? Because  your  suicidal 
legislators  will  not  let  it ; they  prohibit  alike, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  good  plays  and  good  trade. 
That  they  should  prohibit  the  latter  would  be 
marvellous,  if  they  were  not  what  they  are ; 
but  if  the  drama  is  the  mightiest  engine  of  pub- 
lic instruction  ever  invented,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  it  is  more  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race  than  any  other  engine,  and  that,  in 
the  Land  of  Castes,  it  is  taken  under  special 
protection.  Despotism  put  an  end  to  the  drama 
of  Greece ; and  despotism,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  destroyed  the  English  drama,  by  corrupting 
it ; but  the  two  deadliest  enemies  of  the  drama 
exist  in  our  days:  monopoly  is  one  of  them;  and 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  other,  the  tax- 
gatherer  ! Put  them  down,  and  you  shall  so 
thrive  that  I will  address  you,  next  time,  in  the 
forenoon,  if  you  should  then  think  a single  speech 
play  worth  hearing.  But  when  governments 
shall  be  compelled  to  be  wise,  the  drama  will  be 
used  as  lectures  now  are ; that  is  to  say,  on  the 
Lancasterian  principle,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses.  Therefore,  I rejoice  whenever  I see  a 
splendid  public  edifice  rising  from  its  founda- 
tion. What  magnificent  theatres  will  such 
edifices  make  in  the  latter  days  of  our  children, 
when  the  drama  will  teach  to  millious  more  use- 
ful knowledge  in  a month,  than  is  now  taught 
to  thousands  in  a year  ! For  instance,  how  easy 
would  it  be,  by  representing  in  a play,  not  merely 
the  argument  of  a great  question,  but  the  subject 
itself  in  action,  with  the  fatal  consequences,  if 


the  principle  actuating  the  victorious  force  hap- 
pened to  be  erroneous  ; how  easy,  1 say,  would  it 
be,  by  such  a representation,  simultaneously 
made  in  many  places,  to  impress  rapidly  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  the  awful  truth, 
that  the  wellbeing,  ay,  the  social  existence,  of  a 
great  commercial  state,  might  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  years  by  the  operation  of  a single  law  made 
by  savages  in  silk  stockings,  and  old  ladies  in 
breeches  ! How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
witness  such  a representation,  than,  for  want  of 
it,  to  see  your  country  covered  with  blood  and  fire, 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  with  poverty  and  crime, 
as  if  with  paving  stones  ! But  I beg  pardon, 
Mr  President : 1 came  to  prattle,  not  to  preach. 
We  are  not  old  enough  yet  for  common  sense; 
or,  rather,  we  are  not  poor  enough.  In  my  heart, 

I believe  there  are,  in  this  country,  thousands  of 
most  respectable  persons,  most  honourable  men, 
who  will  never  be  instructed  till  they  find  wis- 
dom at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  pocket,  or  on  a 
bankrupt  balance-sheet,  or  unproductive  rent- 
roll. 

All  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  said 
against  modern  poetry,  would  fill  a large  volume ; 
but,  to  refute  it  all,  we  have  only  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  any  one  of  our  great  modern  poets, 
or  to  recite  almost  any  one  of  the  produc- 
tions of  what  are  called  our  minor  poets.  The 
single  name  of  Coleridge,  who  is  not  one  of  our 
greatest  moderns,  or  any  one  of  his  poems,  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  you  have  heard 
the  man  who  alone  seems  all-worthy  to  recite 
the  poems  of  Coleridge  ; that  man  is  far  away, 
flying  from  death,  but  with  a brave  heart:  too 
probably,  you  will  see  his  face  no  more;  and 
why  shall  I remind  you  of  him  by  the  infinite 
inferiority  of  my  powers  of  recitation  ? But  ( 
Pemberton  has  not  uttered  to  you  the  rhymed 
speech  of  Nicoll,  or  Bamford,  or  Hemane.  What, 
then,  shall  I quote  from  Robert  Nicoll  ? Robert 
Nicoll ! who  is  he  ? Is  he,  then,  already  forgot- 
ten ? or  did  you  never  hear  of  him?  Robert 
Nicoll,  a poor  man’s  son,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  a small  volume  of  his  poems,  eome  of 
the  finest  ever  written  by  a mere  youth,  became 
editor  of  The  Leeds  Times,  the  circulation  of 
which  newspaper  he  nearly  trebled  in  a few 
months;  but,  in  this  country,  too  frequently, 

“ the  labour  of  the  poor  is  his  life."  Robert 
Nicoll  is  another  instance  of  self-sacrifice  to 
duty,  or  rather  to  the  death-struggle  of  com- 
petition, caused  by  laws  which  limit  the  food  of 
a nation  whose  numbers  they  cannot  limit.  Un- 
stained and  pure,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
died  Scotland’s  second  Burns;  happy  in  this 
that,  without  having  been  “ a blasphemer,  a 
persecutor,  and  injurious,"  he  chose,  like  Paul* 
the  right  path ; and,  when  the  terrible 
said  to  his  youth,  “ Where  is  the  wise?  where 
is  the  scribe  ? where  is  the  disputer 9 Hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  r 
he  could  and  did  answer — “ By  the  grace  of  God, 

1 am  what  I am.”  But  “ do  not  the  tears  run 
down  the  widow’s  cheeks  ? and  is  not  her  cry 
against  them  who  caused  him  to  fail?”  ¥**• 
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“for  It  is  r truth  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  that 
Robert  Nicoll  is  another  victim  added  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  “ who  are  not  dead  but 
gone  before,”  to  bear  true  witness  against  the 
merciless.  What  shall  I quote  from  him  ? As 
I intend  to  devote  a lecture  to  his  poetry,  his 
meek  and  pure  spirit  will  forgive  me  if  I recite, 
on  this  occasion,  (from  memory,  for  I have  lent 
his  little  book,)  one  of  his  lightest  and  most 
frivolous  pieces,  merely  to  enliven  the  tedium  of 
the  heavy  discourse  to  which  you  have  listened 
with  such  polite  endurance. 

A LASSIE’S  MEDITATIONS. 

Mae  sweetheart  hae  I,  though  I am  not  ill-faur’d ; 

But  there’s  owre  mony  lassies,  and  wooers  are  scanred  : 
This  night  l the  hale  o’  my  fortune  wad  gie, 

If  every  lassie  were  married  bat  me. 

Then  I wad  get  plenty  about  me  to  speer ; 

Folk  wadna  be  fashious  for  beauty  or  gear  ; 

Hearts  broken  in  dozens  around  I should  see, 

If  every  lassie  were  married  but  me. 

One  lover  shonld  hae  a’  my  errands  to  rin ; 

Anither  shonld  tend  me  baith  out-by  and  in; 

To  keep  me  good-humoured  wad  tak  twa  or  three, 

If  every  lassie  were  married  but  me. 

A daft  dream  l dreamed  ; it  has  faded  awa ; 

Naebody  in  passing  ere  gies  me  a ca; 

Naebody  to  court  me  l ever  shall  see, 

Till  every  lassie  is  married  but  me. 

I have  an  imperfect  copy  of  a poem,  written 
by  an  artisan  of  Oldham,  to  which,  I helieve, 
nothing  equal  can  be  found  in  all  the  plebeian 
authors  of  antiquity,  with  iEsop  at  their  head. 

THE  PASS  OF  DEATH. 

(on  the  death  or  canning.) 

By  Samuel  Romford* 

Another’s  gone ! — and  who  comes  next 
Of  all  the  sons  of  pride  ? 

And  is  humanity  perplexed 
Because  this  man  hath  died  ? 

The  sons  of  men  did  raise  their  voice  ; 

They  cried  in  despair — 

“ We  will  not  come — we  will  not  come. 

While  death  is  waiting  there.” 

But  Time  went  forth  and  drngg’d  them  on, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three — 

Nay,  sometimes  thousands  went  as  one. 

So  merciless  was  he  ! 

And  still  they  go,  and  still  they  go, 

The  slave,  the  lord,  the  king; 

And  disappear,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

Before  the  sun  of  spring. 

For  Death  stood  in  the  path  of  Time, 

And  slew  them  as  they  came  ; 

And  not  a soul  escapes  his  hand, 

So  certain  is  bis  aim. 

The  beggar  fell  across  his  staff; 

The  soldier  on  his  sword  ; 

The  king  sank  down  beneath  his  crown  ; 

The  priest  beside  the  Word. 

And  some  were  hurried  from  the  ball, 

And  some  came  from  the  play, 

And  some  were  caning  to  the  last, 

And  some  with  wine  were  gay ; 

And  some  were  plighting  vows  of  love. 

When  their  very  hearts  were  tom  ; 

And  eyes  that  shone  so  bright  at  eve, 

Were  closed  ere  the  morn. 


* Also  quoted  from  memory. 


The  bride  came  in  her  wedding  robe, 

But  that  did  nought  avail; 

Her  ruby  lips  turn’d  cold  and  blue. 

Her  rosy  cheek  grew  pale: 

The  father  left  h»s  Infant  brood 
Amid  the  w>  rld  to  wpep; 

And  the  mother  died,  while  Iter  babe 
Lay  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

And  youth  came  in  the  blush  of  health, 

And  in  a moment  fell ; 

And  avarice,  grasping  still  at  wealth, 

Was  rolled  into  hell: 

And  nee  stood  trembling  at  the  pass, 

And  would  have  turn'd  again  ; 

But  Time  said,  “ No  ! ’tis  never  so  ; 

Thou  canst  not  here  remain.” 

And  one  had  just  attained  to  power, 

And  wist  not  he  should  die — 

Till  the  arrow  smote  his  stream  of  life. 

And  left  the  cistern  dry. 

Another ’s  gonel  and  who  comes  next, 

Of  all  the  sons  of  pride  ? 

And  is  humanity  perplex’d, 

Becanse  this  man  hath  died  ? 

Hn ! — still  they  come,  and  still  they  go, 

And  still — there  is  no  end  ! — 

The  hungry  grave  is  yawning  yet, 

And  who  shall  next  descend  ? 

0 will  It  be  a crowned  head  ? 

Or  one  of  noble  line  ? 

Or  doth  the  slayer  turn  to  smite 
A life  so  poor  as  mine  ? 

Greece  had  her  Sappho.  England  has  many 
Sapphos.  But  if  all  antiquity  can  boast  of  a 
poetess  able  to  stand  in  competition  with  any 
one  of  ours,  where  is  she  ? **  Why  does  she  not 
shew  herself  in  the  ring  ?”  I challenge  the  im- 
pugners  of  modern  poetry  to  quote,  from  any 
ancient  poetess,  an  equal  number  of  lines,  equal 
in  merit  to  those  which  your  sister  Hemans  has 
written  On  the  Crowning  of  the  Dead  Body 
of  Inez  de  Castro.”  Fiction,  it  is  true,  can  add 
nothing  to  such  a subject ; for  what  imagined 
spectacle  could  be  more  awful  than  that  real 
one  of  the  conscious  murderers  of  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  lady,  compelled  by  her  royal  hus- 
band to  do  homage  to  her  corpse,  and  kiss  her 
lifeless  hand  ? But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  none  but  the  inspired  could  ap- 
proach with  impunity,  and  that  our  Felicia  has 
not  sunk  beneath  its  merit.  I have  already  re- 
cited a man’s  poem  on  death ; you  shall  now 
feel  how  differently,  and  with  what  tremendous 
grace,  a woman’s  genius  can  adorn  the  King  of 
Terrors  ; forgetting  not  that  this  woman  is  not 
an  ancient  classic,  not  a Roman,  not  of  Greece, 
but  a modern,  and  a Briton. 

THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTRO. 

There  was  music  in  the  midnight— 

From  a royal  fane  it  roll’d— 

And  a mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  toll'd. 

Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky— 

It  hush'd  the  listener's  breath ; 

For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high— 

The  lonely  bell  of  Death. 

There  was  hurrying,  through  the  midnight— 

A sound  of  many  feet ; 

But  they  fell  with  a muffled  tearfulness 
Along  the  shadowy  street : 
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And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  near’d  the  Minster-gate, 

"Whence  a broad  and  solemn  light  mu  shed 
For  the  scene  of  royal  state. 

Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 

Where  the  folds  of  a purple  canopy 
Swept  down  in  many  a wave  ; 

Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 
With  a weight  of  gorgeons  gloom ; 

For  something  lay  ’midst  their  fretted  gold. 

Like  a shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a glittering  throne, 

A woman's  form  sate  silently, 

Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 

Her  jewel’d  robes  fell  strangely  still — 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seem’d  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stone-like  was  its  rest ! 

But  a peal  of  lordly  music 
Shook  e’en  the  dust  below, 

When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 
Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 

Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And,  from  the  encircling  band, 

Stept  prince  and  chief,  'midst  the  hush  profound, 
With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  pass’d  a faint  cold  shuddering 
Over  each  martial  frame, 

As,  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 

Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair? 

Did  not  a quAnly  grace, 

Under  the  patted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 

Death  ! death  1 canst  thou  be  lovely 
Unto  the  eye  of  life  ? 

Is  not  the  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 
With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ? 

It  was  a strange  and  fearfnl  sight : 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 

The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blate  of  light, 

All  gather’d  round  the  dead  ! 

And  beside  her  stood,  in  silence. 

One  with  a brow  as  pale, 

And  white  lips  rigidly  compress'd , 

Lest  i he  strong  heart  should  fail— . 

King  Pe*iro  ! with  a jealous  eye , 

IVatching  the  homage  done, 

By  the  land’s  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyr'd  one  l 

But  on  the  face  he  look’d  not 
Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 

To  every  form  his  glance  was  turn’d, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queeu. 

Though  something,  won  from  the  grave’s  embrace, 
Of  her  beauty  still  was  there ; 

Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 


Alas  ! the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth. 

And  the  priceless  love  that  pour'd  these  gifts, 
Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 

The  rites  are  closed — “ Bear  back  the  dead" 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  ; 

Lay  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep. 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight, 

A requiem  sad  and  slow, 

As  the  mourners,  through  the  sounding  aisle, 

In  dark  procession  go  ; 

And  the  ting  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 

Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence,  dewn 
With  her — that  Queen  of  clay. 

And  tearlessly,  and  firmly. 

King  Pedro  led  the  train  } 

But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe , 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 

’Tis  hush’d  at  last — the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart— 

Who  call'd  thee  strong  as  death,  0 love  ? 
Mightier  thou  wast,  and  art. 

Tears  shed  for  the  unfortunate  do  honour  to 
the  human  heart.  But  at  what,  ladies,  are  you 
now  weeping  ? At  my  recital  of  a mockery  of 
death — most  dreadful  of  realities — or  of  our 
best  affections  ? At  neither.  No;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  doubt  Don  Pedro’s  lore  for  his  mistres*. 
And  as  she  lost  her  life  for  a ceremony/  he,  who 
was  himself  but  a ceremony,  might  very  properly 
resolve  that  in  death,  at  least,  of  that  ceremony, 
she  should  not  be  defrauded.  But,  in  truth,  (oh, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  !)  Hemans,  as  well  as 
Bamford,  wrote  of  death — not  of  his  pageants  ; 
and  you  have  heard  the  Lady  and  the  Man; 
the  daughter  of  merchants  and  the  brother  of 
artisans.  Neither  of  them,  I think — although 
“ the  verbal  graces  of  Horace”  may  be,  for 
aught  I know  or  care  to  the  contrary  “ untrans- 
latable"— need  fear  comparison  with  any  an- 
cient lyrist.  Nor  need  the  weavers  blush  for 
their  bard  ; nor,  I trust,  will  the  “ wee  reekit 
de'il”  express  a contrary  opinion ; for  he  is  a 
real  lord,  whereas  poor  Bamford  is  only  one  of 
nature’s  nobility. 


* Don  Pedro,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Portopl, 
having  secretly  married  Inez  deCastro,  the  king,  bit  father, 
who  disliked  the  match,  came,  with  several  noblemen,  in 
the  absence  of  Don  Pedro,  to  the  house  where  Inez  wzi 
concealed,  and  murdered  her.  After  the  death  ol  hit 
father,  Don  Pedro  cansed  the  body  to  be  disinterred  and 
publicly  crowned  queen  of  Portugal. 


A LECTURE  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS,  &c.* 


Tmslecture,  delivered  to  an  assembly  at  Lincoln, 
has  been  long  enough  before  the  world  to  enable 
us  to  observe  and  judge  of  its  practical  tendencies. 
Mr  Hill  is  the  advocate  of  the  utmost  mitigation, 

* “ A Lecture  on  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums,” 
&c.  &c.  By  Robert  Gardiuer  Hill,  House-Surgeon  of  the 
Lincoln  JLunatic  Asylum. 


or  rather  the  total  abolition  of  every  species  and 
modification  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane ; and  his  ideas  have  been  acted  upon,  in 
the  establishment  which  he  superintend*.  with 
success,  which  entitles  his  work  to  the  attention 
of  medical  practitioners,  and  of  the  humane  of 
all  classes.  It  is  out  of  place  for  us  to  descant 
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upon  the  wanton  cruelty,  the  needless  privation, 
the  caprice,  and  absolute  brutality  of  treatment, 
to  which  manaical  patients  have  been  subjected,  . 
even  in  what  are  considered  well-regulated 
asylums.  With  these  the  public  are  already 
tolerably  well-acquainted.  The  evil  is  con- 
fessed ; and  we,  therefore,  come  nt  once  to  the 
proposed  remedy.  Every  one  will  agree  that 
the  total  abolition  of  restraint  is  most  desirable. 
Mr  Hill  contends  that  it  is  practicable.  He  has 
seen  the  experiment  fairly  made,  and  proclaims 
its  complete  efficacy. 

This  subject  is  at  present  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that  Dr  Conolly,  the 
new  superintendent  of  the  large  establishment 
at  Hanwell,  in  which  Sir  William  Ellis  was  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
to  perfection,  has  completely  changed  the  sys- 
tem there,  and  at  once  abolished  all  restraint ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  been  informed,  after  a care- 
ful inspection  of  the  system  now  in  operation  at 
Lincoln.  Mr  Hill  appears  to  have  conceived 
the  humane,  and,  as  we  trust  it  may  prove,  en- 
lightened scheme  of  abolishing  coercive  remedies, 
and  every  kind  of  personal  restraint,  soon  after 
he  obtained  the  charge  of  the  asylum,  which  is 
four  or  five  years  since.  It  came  into  gradual 
operation  as  a system  ; though,  with  many 
patients,  he  at  once  adopted  the  new  mode  of 
treatment  on  their  admission  into  the  hospital. 
His  labours  appear  to  have  been  properly  ap- 
preciated by  the  directors,  and  some  of  the 
physicians  of  the  place  ; and,  by  both,  his  humane 
efforts  have  been  strenuously  supported. 

The  main  agents  upon  which  Mr  Hill  relies  in 
banishing  strait-waistcoats,  fetters,  gags,  and 
every  other  instrument  of  torture  and  restraint,  are 
the  proper  construction  of  thebuildingforthe  pur- 
poses intended ; the  classification  of  the  patients, 
particularly  by  night ; and  the  most  vigilant  and 
incessant  superintendence  of  well-qualified  at- 
tendants: in  short,  the  substitution  of  moral 
care,  by  kind  and  conscientious  keepers,  for 
what  was  formerly  effected  by  scourges,  chains, 
and  other  coercive  means.  Nothing,  he  argues, 
save  incessant  watchfulness,  can  prevent  suicide 
under  any  system  ; and  he  regards  the  personal 
safety  of  the  patients  as  better  secured  by  his 
system  than  any  other ; indeed,  his  statistical 
tables  shew  that  suicide  has  scarcely  occurred  in 
the  Lincoln  Asylum  since  restraint  was  entirely 
abolished.  To  shew  how  far  moral  inAuence  has 
triumphed  over  brute  force,  we  select  the  worst 
case  reported  in  the  book,  that  of  a furious, 
malignant,  and  mischievous  maniac.  The  dis- 
ease, in  this  case,  was  hereditary ; and  the  patient 
had  previous  attacks,  some  of  them  of  long  con- 
tinuance, in  which  he  attempted  self-destruction. 
The  latent  malady  was  brought  into  activity  by 
drinking;  and,  shortly  before  Mr  Hill's  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon  to  the  asylum,  this  man, 
after  a course  of  hard  drinking,  was  brought  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  been  formerly  treated, 
with  the  customary  restraints  imposed  on  furious 
lunatics.  He  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  Mr 
Hill  relates  : — 


At  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  tha  Asylum,  he  was 
suffering  extremely  from  depression  of  spirits:  he  would 
often  weep  bitterly,  supposing  that  his  soul  was  for  over 
lost,  and  that  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  in  hell  fire.  In 
the  month  of  August,  (1035,)  so  bent  did  he  appear  on 
self-destruction,  that  I deemed  it  necessary  to  confine 
him  to  his  bedstead  for  four  successive  nights ; since 
which  time,  although  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
violent  paroxysms  of  frenzy,  he  has  not  been  personally 
restrained  at  all,  the  Dormitory  and  Night-watch  (both  of 
which  were  incipiently  brought  into  operation  within  a 
week  of  the  period  named)  having  superseded  the  use  of 
manacles  at  night.  In  May,  1836,  being  suddenly 
seized  with  one  of  his  most  outrageous  paroxysms,  he 
broke  several  panes  of  glass  in  the  Moderate  Patients’ 
Apartment,  where  he  had,  previously  to  that  time,  con- 
ducted himself  in  a quiet  and  well-behaved  way.  In 
doing  this,  he  cut  both  his  hand  and  wrists,  and  wound- 
ed one  or  two  blood-vessels : his  wounds  having  been 
dressed,  he  was  removed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  Re- 
fractory Patients’  Gallery,  where  he  has  remained  ever 
since  in  a state  of  great  mental  excitement,  occasionally 
uttering  the  most  profane  and  impions  expressions,  blas- 
pheming God,  throwing  himself  into  attitudes  of  defiance, 
and  threatening  all  around  him  with  immediate  and  dire 
revenge.  During  these  paroxysms  he  is  watched  most 
closely  by  the  attendants,  who,  however,  do  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  him,  having  found,  by  long  experience 
that  even  a word  In  remonstrance  is  but  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire.  He  is  loud  and  vociferous,  and  will  stand,  for 
hours  together,  shouting  to  the  wails,  to  the  trees,  and  to 
the  sky,  believing  that  while  so  engaged  he  is  building 
castles,  palaces,  and  churches.  He  was  employed  for  a 
length  of  time,  iu  his  lucid  intervals,  in  gardening,  trench- 
ing, removing  soil,  &c.,  but  so  uncertain  was  his  con- 
duct and  demeanour,  that  it  was  ultimately  considered 
necessary  to  keep  him  altogether  unemployed,  and  to 
watch  him  closely.  Yet  even  with  this  man , no  coercive 
means  are  used — a proof  at  once  that  they  may  so  far 
he  dispensed  with.  He  is  believed  to  be  of  a cowardly 
disposition,  and  is  so  considered  by  the  attendants.  In 
one  of  his  lucid  intervals  he  informed  me  that,  when 
breaking  the  windows  here,  he  made  no  doubt  he  was  at 
his  own  village  “ playing  away  at  the  Rector’s  windows 
as  on  a former  occasion  and  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
pressed hia  contrition  for  having  committed  such  an  error. 
This  individual  is  of  athletic  form,  stands  about  six  feet 
two  inches  high,  and  is  of  a morose  and  savage  temper, 
although  exhibiting  frequently  such  strong  marks  of 
cowardice — but  cruelty  and  cowardice  aie  often  strangely 
blended ; — fiom  his  youth  upwards  he  has  ever  been  hasty, 
irritable,  and  vindictive. 

This  is  not  a hopeful  case  ; but  humanity  ex- 
ults to  And  even  this  unhappy  person  in  a condi- 
tion comparatively  easy,  instead  of  that  in  which 
such  a patient  must  have  been  placed  under 
the  ordinary  system.  Having  dispensed  with  all 
personal  restraint  in  the  most  aggravated  cases 
of  mania,  Mr  Hill  states  that  it  may  be  perti- 
nently demanded  what  mode  of  treatment  do 
you  substitute  for  restraint — How  do  you  guard 
against  accidents  ?”  We  have,  in  a general  way, 
indicated  the  mode  which  he  adopts ; and  now 
cite  his  own  words 

The  answer  may  be  summed  up  In  a few  words, 
viz. — classification — watchfulness — vigilant  and  unceas- 
ing attendance  by  day  and  by  night — kindness,  occupa- 
tion, and  attention  to  health,  cleanliness , and  comfort,  t 
and  the  total  absence  of  every  description  of  other  occu- 
pation of  the  attendants.  This  treatment,  in  a properly- 
constructed  and  suitable  building,  with  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  strong  nnd  active  attendants  always  at  their  post, 
is  best  calculated  to  restore  the  patient ; and  all  in- 
struments of  coercion  and  torture  are  rendered  absolutely 
and  in  every  case  unnecessary. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  plan  may  be  undeviatingly 
pursued,  several  essential  requisites  must  unite  u 
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1.  A suitable  building  must  be  provided,  in  an  airy 
and  open  situation,  with  ground  sufficient  for  several 
court* yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds,  commanding 
(if  possible)  a pleasing  and  extensive  prospect. 

2.  There  must  be  a proper  classification  of  the  patients, 
more  especially  by  night. 

3.  There  must  be  also  a sufficient  number  of  strong, 
tall,  and  active  attendants,  whose  remuneration  must  be 
such  as  to  secure  persons  of  good  character,  and  steady 
principle,  to  undertake  their  arduous  duties.  And 

4.  The  House-Surgeon  must  exccrcise  an  unremitting 
control  and  inspection,  in  order  that  the  plan  may  never, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  be  deviated  from  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

) & 2.  The  nature  of  the  Building  required  will  be 
best  understood  from  a view  of  the  Classification,  which 
renders  a proper  number  of  Apartments,  Dormitories, 
Galleries,  and  Court-yards,  unavoidably  necessary.  The 
following  is  a view  of  the  Classification  adopted  in  our 
Asylum. 

Degrees  of  Rank — Three, — according  to  the  payments 
made : — viz.,  First,  Second  Third. 

Classes  of  Insanity — Three; — viz.,  Convalescent  and 
Orderly , Moderate,  Disorderly. 

The  Day  apartments  consist  of  fourteen  sitting-rooms, 
six  galleries,  and  six  dining-rooms. 

The  Convalescent  and  Oiderlv,  nnd  the  Moderate  of  the 
first  Rank,  have  front  rooms  in  thecentre  part  of  the  House. 

The  Convalescent  and  Orderly  of  the  second  and  third 
Ranks  have  fiont  rooms  at  the  extremities  of  the  east  and 
west  Wings. 

The  Moderate  Patients  of  the  second  and  third  Ranks 
have  the  use  of  Galleries  and  Sitting-rooms  in  the  front, 
on  the  ground  and  first  floors  ; — these  Galleries  and  Sit- 
ting-rooms have  a southern  aspect. 

The  Disorderly  of  the  Three  RankB  have  the  use  of 
Galleries  and  Sitting-rooms  which  project  northward 
from  the  back  of  the  Wings,  and  have  eastern  and  western 
aspects  respectively. 

The  patients  of  the  Three  Ranks  have  at  alt  times 
access  to  the  Courts,  and  the  Convalescent  and  Orderly, 
and  the  Moderate  are  allowed  for  many  hours  during  the 
day  to  take  exercise  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Establish- 
ment. As  an  indulgence,  the  quieter  patients  are  allowed 
occasionally  to  accompany  the  porter  and  attendants  into 
the  town  ; — 1.  e.  one  or  two  at  a time : — occasionally  ns 
many  as  six  females  hare  gone  out  together  into  the  fields. 

The  night  apartments  consist  of  two  Open  Galleries  or 
Dormitories,  containing  eighteen  beds  each; — two  Watch, 
rooms  adjoining  the  Dormitories,  with  eight  beds  each  ;— 
also  four  rooms,  with  two  beds  each  ; — four  rooms,  with 
three  beds  each ; — and  forty-eight  rooms,  with  one  bed  each: 
—besides  the  above  there  are  two  Infirmaries  for  the  first 
and  second  Rank  Patients,  each  containing  three  beds. 

The  long  Dormitories  are  used  for  the  patients  disposed 
to  self-destruction  : — the  beds  in  the  Watch-rooms  to 
those  who  destroy  bedclothing,  and  to  the  epileptics ; — 
the  rooms  containing  two  and  three  beds  each,  to  the 
harmless  and  convalescent,  and  the  single  bedded  rooms 
to  the  harmless,  the  noisy,  the  violent,  or  the  insensi- 
ble.* 

The  greatest  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  is  ob- 
served. The  patients  have  the  Use  of  the  warm  bath  on 
admission  : afterwards  once  in  three  weeks,  and  oftener 
if  necessary  : their  feet  are  washed  and  their  heads  dry. 

cleaned  once  a week,  and  their  hands  and  faces  daily  : 

their  body-linen  ischanged  twice  a-week ; — their  bed-linen 
once  in  three  weeks. 


* Recent  observation  has  convinced  me  that  if  Dormi- 
tories could  be  provided  for  the  Insensible  patients  also 
(those,  I mean,  who  do  not  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature,) 
urith  Night-watches , such  might  speedily  be  restored  to 
habits  of  cleanliness.  This  plan  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects  in  some  late  instances:  and  indeed  we 
have  now  few  patients  who  are  dirty  in  the  daytime,  why 
then  in  the  night  P Simply  because  they  can  be  atteuded 
to  only  in  the  daytime,  and  if  this  attendance  could  be 
given  also  in  the  night,  cleanliness  and  self.control  would 
speedily  supervene. 


They  have  always  water  accessible  in  the  galleries  and 
sitting-rooms,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
suffer  from  thirst. 

The  house  is  well  ventilated It  may  b« 

proper  to  add,  that  the  apartments  are  now  warmed  byopen 
fires,*  by  which  any  unwholesome  tendency,  (as  well  ai 
the  expense,)  of  heated  air-flues,  is  avoided.  The  intr*. 
duction  of  sash  doors  is  another  excellent  feature  of  tbit 
Institution  ; for  which,  with  his  other  valuable  imprort- 
merits,  too  great  thanks  cannot  he  given  to  Dr  Charles- 
worth,  our  senior  physician.  Some  expedient  it  still 
required  for  the  separation  of  the  noisy  from  the  quiet 
at  night.  I have  long  seen  the  necessity  of  this  at  Lin- 
coln : these  individuals  must  do  considerable  mischief  to 
the  others,  and  impede  their  return  to  a state  of  sanity. 

3.  A sufficient  number  of  talt,  strong,  and  active  at- 
tendants, is  absolutely  necessary.  The  system  of  watch- 
fulness  is  one  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  They 
must  not  be  employed  In  any  other  way— their  whole 
time  and  attention  must  be  occupied  with  their  charge. 
They  must  not  be  frequently  changed — a change  should 
never  be  made  without  actual  necessity.  They  must  he 
well  remunerated,  in  order  to  secure  persons  of  character 
and  of  trust.  They  must  not  speak  angrily  to  the  pa- 
tients; nevertheless,  they  must  be  firm  and  determined 
in  their  demeanour  towards  them.  An  attendant  ought 
on  no  occasion  to  have  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pa- 
tients under  his  care.  The  same  number  of  violest 
patients  will  require  at  least  two  to  observe  them.  Tht 
laws  of  France  assign  one  keeper  to  every  ten  patients. 

Neither  the  patients  nor  attendants  should  be  supplied 
with  fermented  liquors  : such  allowances  have  been  found 
to  engender  strifes  and  contests  amongst  the  former,  and 
with  the  latter  habits  of  intemperance^  materially  affect- 
ing the  good  order  of  the  Establishment  In  special 
cases  where  stimulants  may  be  required,  the  faculty  have 
power  to  order  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  medicine  is  of  little 
avail,  except  (of  course)  when  they  are  suffering  sbo 
from  other  diseases,  to  which  lunatics  as  well  ss  »»e 
persons  are  liable.  Moral  treatment,  with  a view  lo  in- 
duce habits  of  self-control,  is  alt  and  everything.  I have 
spoken  of  classification  and  watchfulness;  but  these 
things  are  done  by  their  guardians,  and  have  little  or  «« 
reference  to  their  feelings;  for  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  watched,  without  leading  them  to  suppose  that  they 
are  suspected  of  anything  improper  or  injurious-)  But 
occupation  and  kindness  have  especial  reference  to  the 
patient ; and  their  object  is  (as  I have  stated)  to  induce 
habits  of  self-control  and  cleanliness,  which  qualities  are 
both  essential  to  recovery,  and  yet  cannot  po>«ibly  beat, 
tained  unto  by  a patient  under  restraint.  Oui-dooret>- 
ployments,  with  moderate  exercise — cheerful  society— 
the  occasional  presence  of  friends,  and  even  of  visiters— 
healthy  recreations  and  amusements— the  enjoyment  of 
the  sweet  music  of  spring,  of  a calm  summer  evening— 
ihe.care  of  a garden,  or  a shrubbery,  or  the  cultivsuoa 
of  rare  and  choice  flowers — all  unite  in  producing  a 
healthy  tone,  and  giving  nerve  and  vigour  to  the  shat- 
tered mind.  No  patient  should  be  compelled  to  work  ia 
any  way  : but  many  of  them,  both  males  and  females, 
will  voluntarily  make  themselves  useful  and  be  indus- 
trious; and  in  many  cases  their  services  are  very  valu- 
able. Sedentary  employments  are  not  good.  The 
offices  of  religion  have  a soothing  and  favourable  effect  o# 
many  : — I have  found  the  use  of  evening  service,  and  the 
calm  and  sober  strain  of  piety  which  pervades  the  Li- 
turgy, to  be  well  adapted  to  these  unfortunate  beings. 
Religious  excitement  of  the  feelings  is  always  bad, 
has  brought  a great  number  of  patients  to  this,  as  well** 
to  every  other  Asylum.  A patient  should  never  be  ttr- 


* The  fireplaces,  however,  are  protected  by  a strong 
iron  guard,  lined  with  fine  wire- work,  which  prevent* 
the  introduction  of  a stick  or  other  combustible  by  the 
patients. 

t It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  patient  should  be 
aware  that  he  is  observed  though  not  suspected  of  wronf 
and  aware  also  that  the  person  who  observe*  him  « 
powerful  enough  to  control  him. 
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rifitd.  u Fear  i«  known,  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
feelings  under  which  sel ^destruction  is  attempted,  to  be 
one  of  its  most  frequent  causes.  Strange  to  say,  the  ap- 
prehension of  death  itself  leads  to  this  act.  ‘ It  would 
seem,’  says  Dr  Reid,  ‘ ns  if  they  rushed  into  the  arms 
of  death  in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  the  terror  of 
his  countenance.’  ” Their  feelings  should  be  consulted 
as  far  as  possible: — the  bath  of  surprise,  the  rotatory 
chair,  and  all  such  devices  cannot  have  a good  effect. 

Undivided  personal  attention  towards  the  patients  is 
now  altogether  substituted  in  this  Establishment  for  the 
use  of  Instruments.  During  the  last  year,  there  were 
but  three  instances  of  Restraint,  and  those  amongst  the 
females;  arising  entirely  from  the  unfinished  and 
crowded  state  of  the  House,  as  did  the  two  on  the  male 
aide  during  the  preceding  year.  When  appointed  House- 
Surgeon,  1 confess  I was  but  inexperienced  ; for,  on  find- 
ing patients  under  restraint  I kept  them  so,  merely  be- 
cause the  attendants  wished  me  to  to  do.  Had  their 
wishes  alone  been  consulted,  no  doubt  such  treatment 
would  have  continued  to  the  present  time  ; but  I soon  ob- 
served that  the  wish  on  their  part  was  a mere  pretext  for 
idleness,  and  a short  time  subsequent  to  this,  I refused 
altogether  to  comply  with  their  requests.  Matters  went 
on  pretty  well  for  three  months  ; when  the  calls  for  re- 
straint appeared  so  urgent,  that  1 was  induced  to  give 
way,  and  again  the  inmates  were  treated  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple. This  was  kept  up  for  a few  weeks,  during  which 
time  I bestowed  much  attention  on  the  patients,  and  ob- 
served frequently  and  assiduously  the  conduct  of  the 
attendants  towards  them.  At  length  I felt  convinced 
there  was  little  occasion  for  the  restraint,  and  resolved 
within  myself  to  discontinue  its  use  altogether.  With 
this  determination,  I set  at  liberty  those  that  were  actu- 
ally coerced  ; and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  had 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  such  meauies,  except  in  a few 
instances  which  arose,  as  I have  before  stated,  from  the 
unfinished  and  too  crowded  state  of  the  Establishment. 
For  a while  after  this,  I was  frequently  applied  to  for 
Restraint,  but  on  each  occasion  I have  refused  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unnecessary,  having  first  visited  the 
patient,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstances.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  unle.-s  a Superintendent  himself  actually 
inspects  the  whole,  and  sees  that  his  directions  are  accu- 
rately observed,  he  may  lie  imposed  upon,  and  the  patients 
exposed  to  unnecessary  srverity. 

Wherever  Restraint  may  become  necessary,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  Building,  or  to  a want 
of  sufficient  attendants , the  most  simple  means  should  be 
selected.  On  such  an  occasion,  I do  not  know  of  any 
constraint  which  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  seclusion 
In  a darkened  room.  In  this  Asylum  when  a patient 
misconducts  himself,  he  is  immediately  removed  to  the 
Refractory  Patients'  Gallery,  where  he  remains  until  he 
hat  pledged  himself  that  his  future  conduct  shall  be  more 
orderly.  This  is  the  only  method  I employ  to  induce 
habits  of  self-control.  A maniac  is  seldom  known  to 
break  his  word. 

Violent  cases  would  be  extremely  rare  in  all  Asylums, 
if  the  no-restraint  system  were  generally  adopted  : as 
would  Suicides  also,  if,  in  conjunction  with  the  above, 
Dormitories  and  Night-watches  were  established  ; but  to 
dispense  with  Restraint  altogether  such  must  be  the 
case,  or  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
danger.  Without  the  Dormitories  and  Night-watches  it 
would  be  necessary  to  restrain  such  as  exhibited  a ten- 
dency to  suicide.  Under  this  system,  t.  en  the  no-restraint 
system,  cases  of  insensibility  to  natural  calls  would  be 
seldom  met  with  : to  ensure  the  non-existence  of  such 
cases,  the  individuals  must  be  removed  from  their  own 
homes  oathe  first  appearance  of  the  malady,  or  as  soon 
afterwards  as  is  practicable;  before  such  habits  have 
been  induced  by  the  use  of  the  strait-waistcoat  or  other 
instruments  which  confine  the  fingers,  and  thus  disable  the 
patient  from  assisting  himself  on  natural  occasions. 

I forgot  to  mention,  when  speaking  of  the  Watch-room, 
that  we  have  a Clock  fixed  in  this  room  which  shews  each 
time  that  the  Watchman  has  been  off  duty.  Should  he 
sleep  even  a quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night,  it  is 
pointed  out  on  the  Clock  the  Watchman  is  therefore 


compelled  to  be  watchful.  By  this  means,  the  system  of 
watching  has  been  properly  catried  into  effect.  This 
Clock  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  you  can 
imagine,  and  ensures  watchfulness  completely. 

This  is  a long-  extract ; but  its  vast  importance 
will  bear  it  out ; and  we  only  regret  that  we 
cannot  follow  Mr  Hill,  in  his  demolition  of  the 
obstacles  presented  to  the  adoption  of  his  system  ; 
nor  at  all  advert  to  the  statistical  tables,  con- 
structed with  great  pains  and  care,  by  which  he 
supports  it. 

Prior  to  Mr  Hill’s  appointment,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a gradual  amelioration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  in  the  Lincoln  Asylum.  We 
find  an  excellent  letter,  from  Dr  Charlesworth, 
of  date  1848,  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity 
of  publicity,  and  the  continual  and  strict  inspec- 
tion of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
and  of  every  patient  in  it.  He  would  have  it  as 
open  to  strangers  as  to  the  governors  and  regu- 
lar visiters  ; and  alleges  truly,  that  proper  offi- 
cials will  rather  court  than  shun  inspection,  feel- 
ing pride  in  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  kind 
treatment  which  must  be  visible  to  every  intelli- 
gent observer.  In  the  year  1829,  the  use  of  the 
8trait-wai6tcoat  was  forbidden,  save  when  ex- 
pressly directed  by  a written  order  from  the 
visiting  physician  of  the  month ; and  the  direc- 
tor was  ordered  to  keep  a journal,  in  which  daily 
entries  should  be  made  of  every  act  of  severity  and 
restraint  used  in  the  institution  ; which  journal 
was  to  be  examined  weekly  by  the  Board  : in 
short,  the  Establishment  was  keeping  pace  in 
improvement  with  the  best  managed  of  the  pe- 
riod ; and  it  now,  chiefly  from  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence of  the  house-surgeon,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead.  From  the  date  of  Mr  Hill’s  ap- 
pointment, we  find  the  regular  reports  of  the 
visiters  becoming  more  and  more  commendatory. 
Our  few  excerpts  from  these  reports,  are  of  value 
in  themselves,  and  are  but  indirectly  compli- 
mentary to  the  house-surgeon  : — 

April  18,  1838. — The  House-Surgeon  informs  me  that 
out  of  twenty-nine  patients  who  hare  been  brought  [to 
the  Asylum]  since  the  time  of  his  appointment,  insen- 
sible to  the  calls  of  nature , from  the  previous  use  of  the 
strait-waistcoat,  nineteen  have  been  restored  to  habits  of 
cleanliness. 

E.  P.  Charlesworth, 

[Attending  Physician.] 

June  3 — In  the  short  space  of  time  sincejl  left  . 
yesterday  raving  and  blaspheming,  and  disposed  to  injure 
those  about  her,  if  she  had  been  left  unwatched,  she  has 
become  quiet  and  tractable,  having  been  subjected  only 
to  close  and  careful  observation  from  the  Attend- 
ants, and  to  no  other  description  of  restraint,  nor  to 
seclusion. 

E.  P.  Charlesworth. 

[Attending  Physician.] 

July  31. — I have  observed,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
wholesome  and  Bgreeable  influence  upon  the  patients,  of 
the  fires  kept  up  in  their  sitting-rooms,  during  a great 
part  of  the  present  month  of  July,  which  has  been 
unusually  cold.  The  languid  state  of  the  circulation 
of  the  generality  of  Lunatics,  and  their  indisposition  to- 
wards active  movement,  conspire  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  their  bodies  below  the  natural  and  healthy  standard  ; 
and  render  an  extraordinary  supply  of  artificial  warmth 
especially  necessaiy  for  them. 

The  striking  quietness,  gentleness,  and  docility  of  the 
inmates  of  this  Institution,  may  not  unreasonably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extraordinary  attention  paid  to  their  com- 
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fort*,  and  the  care  taken  to  preserve  them  from  causes 
of  annoyance  and  irritation.  In  proof  of  this  may  he 
quoted  the  peaceable  and  placid  demeanour  of  the  Fe- 
male patients  in  their  roomy  new  north  Gallery,  as 
compared  with  their  previous  violent  and  restless  de- 
meanour wheu  crowded  together  in  their  former  small 
apartment. 

E.  P-  Chabi.esworth, 

[Attending  Physician.] 

A Bummary  of  the  tables  shews  the  cases  im- 
agined to  require  restraint,  in  the  years  1830, 
31,  33,  and  1833,  to  have  been  considerably  above 
half  of  the  whole  inmates  of  the  establishment ; 
while,  in  subsequent  years,  the  numbers  re- 
strained decline  to  a fourth  ; and  in  1837,thelast 
year  specified,  there  were  only  two  patients  re- 
strained, one  of  them  twice — or  three  instances 
in  all,  in  the  whole  year,  and  those  of  only  twenty- 
eight  hours'  duration, or  nine  hours  each ; and  this 
out  of  130  patients;  one  of  them  probably  the  vio- 
lent maniac  whose  case  we  have  given.  The  aver- 
age of  cures  in  the  Lincoln  Asylum  is  not  high, 
compared  with  what  are  alleged  in  other  asylums ; 
but  the  average  mortality  is  much  less.  This 
we  oonsider  a fact  worthy  of  attention.  There 
may  be  mistakes  about  cures ; there  can  be  none 
about  deaths. 

We  wish  that  we  were  able  to  report  upon 
Dr  Conolly's  grand  experiment  at  Hunwell ; but 
the  result  must  soon  be  promulgated,  at  least 
partially.  A revolution  so  sudden  and  sweep- 
ing, as  setting  800  lunatic  patients  free  from 
every  species  of  personal  restraint  in  one  day, 
may,  at  the  outset,  be  attended  with  partial 
failure.  Preparatory  measures  could  not  have 


been  so  well  matured  at  Hanwell  as  at  Lincoln, 
where  the  change  was  more  gradually  introduced. 
But  not  for  partial  failure,  if  it  should  occur; 
not  for  partial  nor  for  repeated  failure,  are  we 
to  lose  sight  of  a principle  always  dear  to  hu- 
manity, and  now  to  a remarkable  extent  sanc- 
tioned by  science  and  actual  experiment.  The 
outcry  against  loosening  the  bonds  of  madmen, 
i9  much  on  a par  with  that  which  protested 
against  the  insanity  of  entrusting  negro  slaves 
with  the  uatural  rights  of  men,  or  teaching  boys 
to  read  without  birch  ; and  will,  we  hope,  be 
treated  us  equally  senseless.  What  lias  been 
successfully  tried  at  Lincoln,  may  be  repeated  iu 
every  place  where  the  same  enlightened  and 
benevolent  zeal  presides  and  acts.  The  con- 
dition of  the  insane  is  sufficiently  pitiable,  with- 
out the  frightful  aggravations  of  their  calamity, 
occasioned  by  the  improper  treatment  in  mad- 
houses, which  prolongs  their  misery,  Hnd  retards 
their  cure. 

To  Mr  Hill  we  heartily  give  the  praise  due,  for 
his  persevering  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human, 
ity.  We  hope  that  others,  emulating  his  exam- 
pie,  may  find  fancied  obstacles  vanishing  before 
them,  as  he  has  done.  He  eeems  to  hare  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had,  in  his  own  locality,  no 
professional  prejudice  to  contend  with;  and  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  cordially  supported,  both 
by  the  professional  and  unprofessional  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  is  responsible  for  his  management  of 
the  asylum.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  same 
results  would  follow,  were  other  house-surgeon* 
to  display  the  same  zeal  and  intelligence. 


OTHURIEL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  BY  THOMAS  AIRD. 


Wh y the  author  of  this  ample  volume  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  has  given  pre-eminence  to  Othuriel, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess  ; though  we  venture 
to  predict,  that  it  will  not  be  so  generally  popu- 
lar as  the  Christian  Bride,  a romantic  metrical 
tale  of  old  Rome  and  older  Caledonia  ; nor  can 
we  think  it  nearly  so  exquisite  a poetical  con- 
ception as  the  poem  of  Nebuchadnezzar , to  say 
nothing  of  the  dramatic  poems  in  the  collection. 
Of  Othuriel,  the  interest  is  deeply  tragic ; and 
there  is  more  of  intricacy  in  the  fable,  and  of  in- 
cident in  its  developement,  than  in  the  other 
poems.  Hence,  probably,  the  author's  preference ; 
if,  after  all,  the  mere  circumstance  of  precedence 
and  title  prove  a preference. 

Were  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  made  the  subject 
of  an  epic,  Othuriel  might  form  an  appropriate 
episode,  or  secondary  plot.  Canto  I.  opens  with 
the  young  hero,  Othuriel,  by  birth  a Jew,  and 
goaded  into  being  a traitor  to  his  native  country, 
leading  on  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  towards  Idumea,  to  relieve  Vespa- 
sian. On  the  march,  he  encounters  his  detested 
foe  Manasseh,  who  had  driven  him  upon  the  des- 
perate measure  of  deserting  the  national  cause. 
A fierce  personal  combat  ensues  ; and  Manasseh 


is  killed,  and  his  young  assailant  desperately 
wounded.  By  the  orders  of  Joanna,  a Hebrew 
maiden  living  under  the  roof  of  Manasseh,  and 
formerly  betrothed  to  Othuriel,  he  is  carried  from 
the  field  in  a state  of  insensibility,  and  is  care- 
fully attended  by  Tamar,  a little  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  his  fallen  foe.  Until  mouths  after- 
wards — when  fully  recovered,  he  has  tsken  the 
way  to  Titus — Joanna  does  not  reveal  herself  to 
her  lover,  which  she  does  suddenly  by  the  war, 
on  which  she  acts  as  his  guide. 

Vailed,  sackcloth-clad;  she  paused,  her  lifted  vail 
Revealed  Joanna,  beautiful  but  pale; 

Northward  she  pointed  1 1<  Lo!”  she  said,  “ tby  way 

To  Zion  Hill  throughout  the  autumnal  day  ! 

On  to  Jerusalem  straight  1 there  let  thy  hand, 

Red  with  thy  country's  blood,  upsnatch  a brand. 

Hurl  the  swift  fire,  her  sainted  citadel 
Strike,  down  her  arches,  down  her  Temple  fell; 

Then  conic  before  me,  there  declare,  at  last, 

Thou  well  in  all  hast  justified  the  past !” 

“ Be  mine  to  follow  to  its  utmost  bound 
Thy  scornful  guidance,  Zion  to  confound  I 
If  of  my  will,  my  power,  you  still  demand 
A pledge — Manasseh  perished  by  this  hand  : 

Mine  was  the  blow” — ■ 

“ But  tuiue  to  mourn  (he  deed, 

For  was  be  not  a father  in  my  need  P 
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For  was  not  she — ah  ! now  his  widowed  wife — . 

More  than  a mother  to  my  orphan  life 
Adopted  ? Gieat  in  war,  with  patiiot  haste 
He  left  Jerusalem  where  his  power  was  placed 
Highest,  disdaining  power,  that  he  might  dwell 
In  native  Jndah  and  her  enemies  quell ; 

And  I,  hit  daughter,  there  was  doomed  to  see 
His  manly  body  g.ished  by  thee — oh  ! thee  !” 

“ But  hear  me  now  1 But  1 had  savage  cause  ! 

Who  made  me  what  I am  from  what  I was  ? 

Did  I not  bravely  fight?  from  day  to  day 
The  foes  of  Zion  did  I fail  to  slay  ? 

I saw,  and  loved  thee  well ; by  thee  beloved, 

How  burned  my  heart  to  be  in  deeds  approved 
Of  greater  wars,  to  win  a name  of  pride, 

That  ! might  put  it  on  my  virgin  bride  ! 

Judge  me,  just  maid  ! Hell  and  her  Powers  of  Shame 
Sent  forth  a scum  of  lies  to  blast  my  name  : 

They  called  uie  traitor  I Ha  ! against  me  rose 
JVfanasseh,  foremost  of  my  envious  foes  ; 

He  led  that  host  of  lies  : Faction  and  Hate 
Otir  Council  ruled,  and  drove  me  from  the  State  : 

They  drave  me  forth  ! On  the  first  mountain’s  brow 
I knelt  against  them,  and  I vowed  a vow  ; 

To  Rome  I sped  ; I sought  and  found  a friend 
In  Titus,  power  unto  my  wrath  to  lend ; 

Fired  him  with  lust  of  fame ; beyond  my  oath, 
Jerusalem  razed  shall  glorify  us  both.” 

Othuriel  thus.  Joanna  deeply  sighed, 

But  with  heroic  dignity  replied: — 

“ Too  late  I heard  thy  wrongs.  But  be  we  just 
First  to  thy  noble  enemy  in  the  dust : 

I traced  the  plot ; thou  by  a rival  mean 
Traduced,  Manasseh  only  rash  had  been  ; 

Without  reserve  the  injustice  he  confessed, 

Straight  to  the  Council  went,  and  there  thy  name  re- 
dressed. 

Still  grant  thee  harshly  used — and  wert  thou  not? — 
Must  then  thy  sacred  country  be  forgot? 

Patience  magnanimous,  the  lofty  right 
To  serve  that  country  in  her  own  despite, 

O .'  silent  deeds,  why  do  you  not  with  these 
Th  y foes  best  vanquish,  best  thy  spirit  please  ; 

What  then  ? Nay  try  it,  tremble,  and  declare 
Such  wrath  as  thine  but  finds  its  triumphs  air. 

The  eloquent  and  patriotic  dissuasions,  and  the 
pathetic  appeals  of  the  maiden,  are  made  in  vain. 
Othuriel,  bound  by  his  vow  to  the  generous 
Roman  Emperor,  jet  cherishing  a secret  plan  of 
reconciling  his  conflicting  duties  with  his  affec- 
tions, sets  his  face  against  the  city  of  his  fathers. 
Canto  III.  opens  with  a fine  description  of  the 
deep  twilight  repose  of  the  city  about  to  be  as- 
saulted, which  offers  a striking  contrast  to  the 
tumult  and  fury,  and  every  horrible  circumstance 
of  the  midnight  attack.  Foremost  in  the  im- 
minent deadly  breach  is  Othuriel,  on  whom  the 
deepening  interest  of  the  poem  gradually  con- 
centrates. 

From  the  van 

Swerving  he  dashed,  upwards  he  widely  ran 
To  pierce  their  flank,  to  turn  and  drive  the  foe 
Down  on  the  waste  that  met  them  from  below. 

Joanna  stood  before  him  ! Kneeling  down, 

He  prayed  to  guard  her  from  that  fated  town. 

But,  “ No,”  she  said,  w whate'er  Maromne’s  fate, 

’Tis  mine ; as  mine  has  been  her  good  estate. 

Would  she  be  saved  by  thee  ? Would  she  by  night 
Secure  her  safety  by  a stealthy  flight, — 

Last  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  duty  high 
Sl.o  deems  with  straitened  Judah  is  to  die, 

Where  she  can  do  no  more  : at  least  to  shew 
A brave  example,  fearing  not  the  foe  ? 

But  yet  for  her  1 dare  not  now  refrain 
Thy  pity — no,  thy  gratitude  to  gain  : 

Say,  wilt  thou  help  us  ? Swear  : you  (wear  ?— Tis  well. 


The  solemn  engagement  made  by  Othuriel  waa 
to  fetch  Tamar  from  the  country,  to  her  mother, 
in  the  besieged  city,  whence  she  disdains  to  fly  ; 
and  where,  languishing  in  sickness,  she  pines  for 
her  only  child.  The  scene  of  desolation  and  car- 
nage seen  around  the  beleaguered  city,  is  again 
finely  contrasted  with  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
morning  landscapes  through  which  the  young 
warrior  rides  to  the  rural  dwelling  of  Esther, 
the  old  nurse  with  whom  Tamar  sojourns.  From 
an  amulet  worn  hy  Othuriel,  the  ancient  domestic 
discovers  that  he  is  the  long-lost,  first-born  of 
Manasseh,  and  Maromne,  and  he  knows  himself 
a parricide  ! He  now  conducts  his  new-found 
sister,  the  little,  gentle  Tamar,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  obtains  admission  within  the  walls  by  means 
previously  concerted  with  Joanna.  To  her  and 
his  heroic  mother,  who,  nobly  surmounting  per- 
sonal sufferings,  feel  only  the  afflictions  of  Zion, 
he  reveals  the  secret  of  his  birth,  which  they  use 
as  new  argument  to  withdraw  him  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  banner  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  scene  is  highly  wrought ; and  when  Othu- 
riel, thus  severely  tried,  refuses  to  swerve  from 
his  vowed  fidelity  to  Titus,  he  finds  himself  the 
prisoner  of  his  patriotic  mother,  chained  to  a 
pillar  in  a vaulted  apartment  of  her  dwelling. 
She  and  Joanna  avoid  him,  but  the  little  Tamar 
is  still  his  ministering  spirit.  Their  daily  6r 
nightly  interviews  and  conversations  are  very 
sweetly  painted.  The  city  was  now*  famine- 
stricken  ; the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  became 
extreme  ; and  Maromne,  entering  the  vault  at 
midnight,  ravenously  seizes  on  the  bread  placed 
by  Tamar  near  the  pillar,  a9  probably  the  last 
food  which  she  could  bring  to  her  captive  bro- 
ther, and  which  she  had  taken  from  her  own 
famishing  lips.  On  perceiving  that  her  son  is 
awake,  higher  feelings  conquer  the  sharpest 
pangs  of  hunger  in  the  heroic  mother. 

She  shrunk  with  startled  pride  ; with  sudden  check 
Shrieking:  she  turned;  she  sunk  upon  his  neck, 

With  passionate  vehemence  kissed  him;  sobbing,  lay 
Within  his  arms ; and  there  she  swooned  away. 

With  holy  care  Othuriel  held  her  head 
Till,  soon  reviving,  faint  to  him  she  said 
“ My  son  has  vanquished  me  ! ’tit  now  confessed 
Beyond  them  all  1 love  him  far  the  best. 

My  lost ! my  dearly  found  ! come  ue.tr  my  heart 
And  tell  me  all,  for  thou  in  trouble  art. 

Speak  to  thy  mother ! well,  thou  canst  not  be 
But  ill  indeed  ! Yea,  I have  ruined  thee ; 

Have  kept  thee  here. 

Maromne  leaves  her  son  only  to  attempt  to 
save  him,  and  Joanna  enters  bearing  a sword ; 
releases  him  from  the  chain,  and  places  the 
weapon  in  his  hands,  exclaiming — 

“ Our  Temple’s  bnrnt ! Bent  on  our  Upper  Town, 

Hark  f how  the  Romans  beat  our  last  defences  down  ! 
High  streams  upon  our  palace  to  the  breeze 
The  glorious  banner  of  the  Maccabees, 

Raised  by  your  mother.  Forth  she  rushed : — ‘This  night,* 
She  cried.  ‘ I’ll  save  you,  for  you  all  I’ll  fight.’ 

Haste — follow — win  her  back.” 

• * • • • • 

But,  lo  the  wall  embattled  1 High  and  far 
Maromne’s  spear  led  on  the  Hebrew  war. 

Othuriel  saw,  and  swift  to  her  he  sprung; 

Nor  vainly;  back  a foe  from  her  he  flung. 
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Who  leapt  to  seize  her  j he,  enraged,  hie  spear 
Struck  oat ; Maromne,  with  a shriek  of  fear, 

Before  her  son  her  shielding  bosom  cast, 

And  far  that  weapon  through  her  body  passed. 

Othuriel  raised  her ; back  the  Jews  were  driven  ; 

The  Romans  knew  him  now,  and  space  was  given 
To  gHze  in  tearless  silence  on  her  face, 

As  blanching  death  came  over  it  apace ; 

Yet  there  her  love,  his  sorrow  to  beguile, 

Kept  up  a pale  and  melancholy  smile 

“ Joanna  ! Tamar  !”  cried  she,  “Night  of  fear ! 

Away,  my  son  • we  must  not  both  be  here. 

Lord,  let  me  upl  lift  up  my  painful  side. 

That  in  the  rock  my  children  I may  hide, 

Till  thy  great  indignation  be  o'erpnst, 

Descending  on  us  to  consume  us  fast ! 

Lord  God  of  Abraham  ! shall  mean  kingdoms  buy 
My  lovely  children  ? Help  ! I must  not  die  !** 

But  she  is  dead. 

Othuriel  bearing  the  corpse  of  his  mother, 
desperately  fights  his  way  back  to  her  dwelling, 
where,  in  the  vault,  he  finds  Joanna  kneeling. 

But  pale  as  death ; her  left  hand  back  entwined 
In  Tamar’s  hair,  who,  shrinking,  aits  behind, 

Her  right  upstays  her  leaning  on  a spear. 

Ah  ! blood  is  welling  from  that  side  so  dear  ! 

Down  o’er  her  snowy  vesture  far  it  streams, 

But  still  her  eye  with  angry  beauty  gleams. 

Fixed  on  that  slaughtered  Roman,  whom  her  lance 
Pierced  doubtless  first  to  stay  his  base  advance. 

Slow  went  Othuriel  near;  the  virgin  raised 
Her  eyes,  and  strangely,  keenly,  on  him  gazed 
One  moment;  shrieking  in  her  gladness,  she 
Sprung,  stretched  her  arms  in  death  with  him  to  be, 

Fell,  ere  he  met  her,  o’er  that  soldier’s  head ; 

He  rushed  ; he  raised  his  young  Joanna — dead. 

Othuriel  buries  his  mistress  and  his  mother  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  behind  the  dwell- 
ing ; and,  tearing  down  the  proud  banner  of  the 
Maccabees,  still  floating  over  its  roof,  snatches 
up  his  sister,  flies  with  her  beyond  the  city,  and 
rejoins  the  Emperor  travelling  slowly  and  soli- 
tarily away  from  the  Backed  city.  They  are 
surprised  by  a straggling  party  of  Jewish  horse- 
men ; and  a javelin,  well.aimed,  quivers  in  the 
body  of  the  imagined  recreant.  His  last  breath 
is  spent  in  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror for  his  sister,  and  in  raising  a faint  cheer 
when  their  steeds  outstrip  the  speed  of  the  pur- 
suing Hebrews. 

The  Christian  Bride  is  invested  with  a less 
deep  but  more  romantic  interest.  It  opens  with 
Torthil,  a brave  young  barbarian  warrior,  car- 
ried a captive  to  Rome,  but  at  freedom  on  his 
parole  of  honour,  sitting  upon  a sunny  slope  of 
the  Apennine,  and  sadly  musing  on  his  own  far 
hills  of  Morven.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely 
though  desert  scene,  a lady  comes  suddenly  in 
sight,  beautiful  as  fabled  Grecian  nymph,  pen- 
sively reading  a scroll.  She  is  startled  by  a wild 
chace  sweeping  along  the  vale,  the  dogs  hanging 
upon  the  foamy  track  of  a wild  boar,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a single  huntress.  The  huntress  is  the 
proud  Zenobia,  also  a captive  to  Rome,  who 
will  not  be  restrained  from  following  the  peril- 
ous chace  by  the  cries  of  the  affrighted  maiden, 
who  would  herself  have  become  the  victim  of 
the  enfuriated  brute,  save  for  the  prowess  of  the 
Caledonian  chief.  In  defending  her,  he  is  torn 
by  the  monster  in  its  dying  agonies ; and  the 


fair  Roscrana  binds  up  his  wounds  with  her  silk- 
en vesture,  fetches  water  from  the  stream  to 
refresh  him,  and  sheds  over  him  tears  such  a* 
pitying  angels  shed.  The  maiden  proves  to  be 
the  niece  of  the  haughty  Zenobia,  who  despised 
her  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; for,  instructed  by  her 
nurse  in  Syria,  Roscrana  had  secretly  adopted 
“ the  Faith  of  Him  of  Nazareth.’*  The  nurse  and 
her  husband, an  old  priest,had  followed  Roscrana 
from  the  East ; and  as  persecution  was  now  hot 
against  the  Christians,  she  had  concealed  them 
in  the  cave,  from  which  she  had  so  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  Torthil.  In  visions  of  other 
days  in  his  own  misty  land,  the  barbarian 
warrior  had  seen  this  lovely  damsel  or  goddess. 
She  had  been  “ his  dream  of  yore,”  whom  he  had 
loved  for  years  before  she  was  thus  met  in  a 
strange  and  distant  land.  Before  the  wild  tala 
is  concluded,  sickness  overcomes  him,  and  be  it 
conveyed  to  the  cave,  where  he  is  cured  and 
nursed  by  the  Christian  foster-parents  of  Ros- 
crana. Daily  does  the  maiden  visit  the  cave, 
supplying  the  concealed  inmates  with  needful 
food.  She  reads  to  the  chief,  talks  to  him  of 
“ Jesus  from  above,"  and  a new  paradise  opens  in 
their  hearts,  and  around  their  steps.  We  can 
only  afford  two  or  three  stanzas,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  description  : — 

Upsprings  the  sun,  now  flit  the  thin  bright  wings 
Of  twinkling  birds  upon  the  morning  trees  ; 

Torthil  abroad  longs  for  the  hour  that  brings 
His  young  affianced  o’er  the  grassy  leas. 

Beyond  the  vale  Zenobia's  home  he  sees— 

Tie  she  ! he  hastes  his  virgin  to  receive; 

Her  quick  robe  flutters  on  the  early  breeze  ; — 

This  time,  at  least,  O ! him  she  will  not  leave, 

Till  comes,  ’twixt  day  and  night,  soft  reconciling  eve. 

Sequestered  they  in  love’s  unworldly  dream, 

In  haunts  of  beauty  lose  the  lapsing  hours; 

The  lake's  unrippled  glass,  the  shining  stream, 
Allure  their  footsteps  through  the  blooming  flowen. 
They  bear  the  songs  of  birds  within  their  bowers; 
High  rocks  afar  they  see,  and  vales  between. 

Then  glance  the  clear  drops  of  the  slanting  showtn; 
The  illumined  tops  of  ancient  woods  are  seen, 

With  weeping  sunshine  fused,  and  golden  rainbows  gcNo- 

Together  stood  they  on  the  tall  hills, — there 
They  saw  the  great  sea  lying  in  the  West, 

Like  to  a floor  of  fine- compacted  air; 

The  white  ships  o’er  the  element  at  rest. 

Though  moving,  seemed  of  motion  unpossessed. 

Long  homeward  looking  dimmed  was  Torthil’seye, 
Away  he  turned,  Roscrana’s  hand  he  pressed. 

He  led  his  Eastern  princess  from  on  high. 

Nor  checked  his  silent  haste  until  he  heard  her  sigh. 

The  stock-dove’s  voice,  sweet  intermittent  bird, 

That  aye  the  shadow  of  the  hawk’s  wing  fears, 
Along  the  twilight  valleys  now  is  heard, 

Whose  murmur  love  to  lovers  still  endears. 

The  Moon,  mild  empress  of  the  night,  appears; 
Beauty  and  Peace  lead  on  the  silver  queen  ; 

The  forests,  brightening  silently,  she  clears ; 

She  walks  the  mountains  ; o’er  the  polished  sheen 
Of  dimpling  rivers  far  her  sliding  feet  are  seen. 

To  the  young  captive  his  Roscrana’s  eyes, 

Of  marvellous  beauty,  harmonize  the  whole, 
Subduing  still,  as  still  to  him  they  rise, 

The  fainter  longings  of  his  home-sick  soul. 

How  swift  away  the  hour  of  evening  stole  ! 

Would  morn  wi  re  come,  their  meeting  to  renew  I 
By  bordering  river,  and  by  tuRed  knoll, 
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Homeward  be  led  her  through  the  drops  of  dew, 

Till  shone  through  glimmering  trees  Zenobia's  walla  in 
view. 

Round  silvan  cove  and  unillumined  nook, 

Missing  the  shadow  of  the  drinking  deer, 

Its  rim  of  darkened  glass  the  curved  lake  took ; 

Where  lies  its  nearer  crystal  swept  and  clear, 

Thereon  the  sapphire  and  the  gold  appear 
Of  day's  last  look,  the  loveliest  as  the  lash 
There  glossy  fowls  swim  in  the  glory ; here 
The  deepening  shadows  of  the  mountains  vast, 

That  stand  up  by  the  sun,  through  the  blent  ware  are 
cast. 

While  indulging  in  dreams  of  bliss,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  happy  future  which  should  restore 
Torthil  to  Morven,  accompanied  by  his  Eastern 
Princess,  Zenobia  discovers  their  attachment; 
and  the  old  priest  has  only  wedded  them  when 
they  are  parted  ; Torthil,  on  Zenobia’s  request  to 
the  Emperor,  being  made  a close  prisoner,  and 
Roscrana  sent  into  exile.  The  only  mitigation 
of  their  punishment  is  allowing  the  Christian 
Bride  to  seek  Cathal,  the  mother  of  her  lord,  in 
the  wild  and  distant  regions  of  Morven.  Thither 
she  comes,  a second  heavenly  Una ; converts  the 
clan  to  Christianity,  and  is  worshipped  by  them. 
The  devoted  clansman.  Ere,  the  Culdee,  the 
rival  chief  Swarno,  are  all  fine  and  poetical ; 
but  we  can  only  say  that  Torthil  is  restored  to 
his  bride,  his  country,  his  mother,  and  his  clan  ; 
and  that  he  appears  exactly  when  he  is  wanted, 
and  all  goes  “ merry  as  a marriage  bell,”  in  this 
chaste  and  elegant  metrical  romance.  If  it  be 
the  business  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  Roscrana 
must  be  pronounced  a fine  poem  ; we,  however, 
cling  to  our  faith  in  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  less 
tragic  than  Othuriel — less  delightful  than  the 
Christians  Bride — the  interest  is  more  concen- 
trated ; deeper  feelings  are  touched,  and  those 
that  vibrate  longer.  The  charm  of  this  poem  is 
the  character  of  Cyra,  a Jewish  maiden,  picked 
up  an  infant  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  con- 
querorjof  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Babylon, 
where  she  is  tenderly  reared  by  her  royal  bene- 
factor. When  Nebuchadnezzar  is  stricken  with 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  the  grateful  maiden 
follows  him  into  the  wilderness  ; and,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  awful  and  mysterious  visitation, 
is  his  attendant  and  ministering  spirit ; preparing 
his  couch  in  the  cave  where  he  made  his  lair, 
placing  food  near  him,  and,  in  his  most  ferocious 
moods,  soothing  him  with  the  strains  of  her  harp  ; 
while,  under  these  gentle  influences,  he  gradually 
becomes  less  embruted  and  savage.  Cyra  has 
her  own  dwelling  in  a neighbouring  hut,  inha. 
bited  by  a family  of  her  own  nation,  brought  into 
captivity  to  Babylon.  She  relates  the  condition 
of  its  great  but  fallen  monarch  to  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  whom  she  encounters  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  devices  which  Daniel  had  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  reason,  an  event  which  she 
hopes  will  be  followed  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  ardent  desire  of  her  heart,  the  restora- 
tion of  her  race,  the  People  of  God. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  treacherous  courtiers  of 
Merodach,  the  son  of  the  King,  are  plotting  how 
they  may  best  continue  their  power  over  the  ef- 


feminate usurper,  which  they  resolve  to  accom- 
plish by  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  it  is 
reported,  is  returning  to  the  use  of  reason.  It  is 
planned  that  the  Ox.king  shall  be  devoured  by 
ferocious  dogs,  rendered  more  fierce  by  hunger, 
in  a pretended  chace.  This  catastrophe  is  pre- 
vented by  the  cournge  and  devoted  attachment 
of  Cyra,  and  the  instinctive  fidelity  and  affection 
of  Zublon,  the  old  war-horse  of  the  mighty  king, 
which  has,  like  Cyra,  followed  his  royal  master 
to  the  wilderness.  The  beautiful  Jewish  maiden 
had  been  unlawfully  beloved  by  Merodach ; and 
his  servile  and  cunning  courtiers,  while  they  de- 
stroy his  father,  determine  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  the  weak  and  wicked  usurper,  by  forcibly 
carrying  Cyra  to  his  palace.  Canto  Fourth  of 
the  poem  shews  Cyra  waiting  at  twilight  the  re- 
turn of  the  afflicted  king  ; but  we  must  give  the 
passage. 

The  lovely  moon  came  up  the  eaat,  and  ehone 
Sweetly  above  the  hills  of  Babylon  ; 

And  forth  young  Cyra  wandered  by  her  light, 

And  wet  her  sandals  in  the  dews  of  night; 

Oft  pausing  she  to  strike  her  harp’s  clear  string. 

Through  the  still  vales  to  lure  the  homeward  King. 

Long  hours  she  roamed,  but  ne’er  her  wild  lord  came ; 
The  keener  heavens  breathed  chilly  through  her  frame; 
Then  back  she  slowly  went,  and,  to  divide 
The  lonely  hours,  her  scented  fire  supplied. 

Nor  yet,  her  hope  though  fainting,  did  she  leave 
Undone  the  filial  duty  of  each  eve ; 

But  mixed  his  howls  of  milk  and  tempered  wine, 

With  drops  infused,  the  pith  of  flowers  divine, 

In  gentle  wisdom,  that  their  healing  dew 
In  nightly  sleep  his  spirit  might  renew. 

A foot,  a shadow  came,  uprose  the  maid  ; 

’Tis  he  ! — forward  she  springs — is  she  afraid? — 

Awed  she  draws  back,  she  stands  in  mute  surprise, 

To  see  that  solemn  light  wlthiit  his  eyes — 

The  strict  concentred  check — the  lucid  reins 
Of  reason,  ruler  o’er  ecstatic  pains. 

With  silent  love  on  Cyra  long  Jie  gazed, 

Till  came  some  quick  sense  of  his  life  abased  ; 

Gleamed  his  proud  tears;  into  his  cave’s  recess 
He  strode  away  in  his  sublime  distress, 

As  in  pale  Hades  ’midst  dim-visioned  things 
Stalk  the  proud  shadows  of  forgotten  kings. 

• *•••• 

He  sleeps,  yet  brokenly ; those  sultry  gleams 
Betray  a spirit  toiling  in  his  dreams. 

Forth  Cyra  hastes,  but  soon  she  reappears 
With  mingled  balms ; with  those,  and  with  her  tears 
That  dropped  the  while,  she  washed  those  dews  away 
From  off  his  forehead,  till  refreshed  he  lay ; 

Then  kissed  his  cheek,  and  with  a daughter's  care 
Arranged  the  wild  heaps  of  his  raven  hair; 

And  screwed  the  opiate  herbs  around  hit  head, 

Their  healiug  virtue  on  his  soul  to  shed  ; 

And  oft  withdrew,  yet  oft  came  back  again. 

Till  clear  he  lay  from  every  print  of  pain. 

The  task  of  Cyra,  as  she  watches  the  broken 
slumbers  of  the  monarch,  is  working  his  con- 
quests and  exploits  in  tapestry,  to  be  presented 
to  him  on  the  solemn  day  when  his  mind 
is  restored ; that,  pondering  upon  his  past 
pride,  his  downfall,  and  merciful  restoration, 
his  humbled  spirit  may  soften  and  relent,  and 
that,  in  holy  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  may  release  Zion's  captivity,  and  build  up  her 
fallen  walls.  As  the  reason  of  the  King — over 
whose  mind  strange  thoughts  had  passed  on  this 
day— ^appears  to  be  rapidly  returning,  she  plies 
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her  cunning  needle  with  redoubled  industry. 
And 

Forth  came  the  King ; his  worn  and  awful  face. 

On  Cyra  bent,  began  to  melt  apuce 
To  gleams — how  tender  ! farther  still  subdued 
To  mingled  tears  of  more  than  gratitude. 

Stung  by  some  fierce  remembrance,  fiercely  changed, 
With  sudden  strides  throughout  the  cave  he  ranged  ; . 

Like  toil-caught  lion  of  his  prey  bereaved, 

The  mighty  buckles  of  his  bosom  heaved  ; 

Wild  flew  his  locks ; and  darkness  o'er  his  face 
Settled,  like  night  upon  the  desert  place. 

But  trembling  came  : ke  knelt  with  humbled  brow, 
Solemn  as  when  the  ancient  forests  bow, 

Smote  by  the  cardinal  winds  : — “ I know  thee  well,” 
Uprising,  said  hs,  “ God  of  Israel ! 

The  bright  stnrs  are  the  dust  beneath  thy  feet ! 

Vast  ages  dim  not  thine  essential  s;  at  ! 

Yet  these  permitted  eyes,  did  they  not  see 
Thy  Glory  in  the  furnace  with  the  Three? 

An  effluence,  like  a globe  of  crystal  air, 

Was  round  about  them  : scatheless  was  their  hair. 
Beyond,  the  red  and  roaring  haze  but  shewed 
More  beautiful  these  children  of  their  God. 

A Fourth  was  with  them  : glowing  were  his  feet 
As  lion  drawn  from  out  the  boiling  heat ! 

Was  it  not  Thou  ? Brightness  was  thy  attire, 

Walking  with  them  upon  the  stones  of  fire  ! 

Under  thy  dread  permission,  in  thy  sight 
I rise  a King;  but  I will  reign  aright. 

Though  greatly  wronged,  to-day  though  galled  my  pride, 
Yet  to  my  heart  shall  vengeance  be  denied. 

Yea,  by  their  insults  of  this  day  extreme, 

My  foes  have  chased  my  madness  like  a dream. 

There’s  no  excuse  ; yet,  by  thy  grace  upraised, 

To  me  thy  mercy  shall  by  mine  be  praised. 

For  1 am  humbled  ; ne’er  shall  be  forgot 
Thy  power,  that  curbed  me  down  to  such  a lot 
O ! hear  me  now  for  her,  this  precious  child. 

More  than  my  daughter  on  the  mountains  wild  ! 

For  me  her  dear  eyes  faint  t Great  God  of  Heaven  ! 

Be  health,  be  gladness,  to  my  Cyra  given  ! 

Let  her  but  live,  that  1 to  her  may  prove 
At  least  a father  for  her  boundless  lore  !” 

He  ceased.  Young  reverence  her  eyes  abassd ; 

With  trembling  joy  a cup  to  him  she  raised. 

He  took  the  cup,  with  murmured  love  he  blessed 
The  virgin,  drank,  retired,  and  lay  at  rest ; 

For  she  had  spiced  it  with  the  sovereign  flowers 
Of  sleep,  to  soothe  him  through  the  midnight  hours. 

There  sits  yonng  Cyra  ! As  her  work  is  sped, 

Waves  the  redundant  glory  of  her  head, 

Her  dark  and  heavy  locks.  O ! more  than  wife  ! 

O ! bold  and  lavish  of  thy  generous  life 

For  him,  thy  lord  ! What  though,  by  cares  subdued, 

Pale  is  thy  cheek,  O ! virgin  greatly  good, 

All  fair  art  thou. 

Deeper  and  calmer  sleep  falls  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  maiden  is  suddenly  seized  and 
borne  to  Babylon.  The  Persian  army  is  now  ad- 
vancingagainst  that  city,andis  encountered  by  the 
Chaldeans,  who  are  routed,  and  all  seems  lost, 
when  a mighty  trumpet  is  suddenly  heard  in  the 
west,  and  an  unknown  warrior  dashes  into  the 
fight.  Merodach  recognises  his  royal  father  and 
the  milk-white  Zublop.  The  fate  of  the  battle  is 
turned ; and  the  worthless  prince  vows  that  for 
one  night  more  he  shall  banquet  like  a king,  and 
revel  in  the  charms  of  the  Hebrew  damsel.  Cyra, 
adorned  for  the  sacrifice,  is  accordingly  led  into 
the  banquetting  chamber,  where  the  satraps,  and 
princesses,  and  the  “ rose-crowned  concubines"  of 
Babylon  are  assembled  in  maddening  and  des- 
perate festivity.  The  scene  is  spirited  and  pic- 
turesque. 


Pleased  are  the  noble*  of  the  banquet,  round 
Soft  murmur*  tell  the  favour  the  has  found. 

'Gainst  scorn  and  wrong  her  heart  and  high  defence ; 
Approval  quelled  her  glowing  innoceuce, 

And  Cyra  tore  the  rose*  from  her  head, 

In  trembling  haste  her  Jewish  vail  to  shed. 

It  was  not  there;  but  nature  there  supplied 
More  than  the  wimple  of  a regal  bride, 

How  lovelier  farl  her  eager  hand  unbound 
Her  hair  dishevelled  ; far  it  fell  around 
Her  comely  form,  black  as  the  ancient  night. 

And  vailed  the  virgin  from  that  insolent  light 
Entranced  in  love,  forgetting  every  fear, 

And  flushed  with  wiue,  the  reeling  Prince  drew  near. 
“Thou  chosen  flower  of  Jewry,  why  so  pale?’’ 

He  cried,  “ Nay,  look  from  out  that  envious  vail 
Give  me  thy  soft  hand  ; come,  drink  wine  with  sac, 
Cling  to  my  love,  my  bosom's  jewel  be  !” 

Buck  Cyra  stepped,  her  tresses  back  she  threw; 

Their  wavy  beauty  o’er  her  shoulders  flew. 

But  burned  her  eye  intense,  as  far  it  looked, 

Nor  check  of  terror  intermediate  brooked  ; 

For  in  a moment  the  prophetic  might, 

God* given,  was  hers,  the  seer's  awful  sight. 

Pale,  fixedly  wrapt,  concentrated,  entianced 
She  stood,  one  arm  outstretched,  one  foot  advanced; 

Nor  moved  that  foot,  nor  fell  that  arm  disturbed, 

Not  for  a moment  was  her  far  glance  curbed, 

As  from  her  lips,  o’erraled  with  heavenly  flame, 

The  impetuous  words  that  told  the  vision  came; — 

“ Cling  to  thy  love  ? I see  a haughtier  bride 
Sent  down  from  heaven  to  clasp  thy  wedded  side! 

O ! more  than  power,  than  majesty  she  brings, 

Drawn  from  the  loins  of  old  anointed  kings, 

To  be  her  dower ! Destruction  it  her  naoie, 

With  terror  crowned,  with  soriow  and  with  shamt! 
Her  eyes  of  ravishmeut  shall  burn  thee  up  ! 

And  Babylon  shall  drink  her  mingled  cup  ! 

Weary  thine  idol-gods,  old  Babylon  ; 

Yet  tremble,  tremble  for  thy  glory  gone  ! 

City  of  waters  ! not  o'erflowing  thee, 

Thy  boasted  streams  shall  yet  thy  ruin  be ! 

Look  to  thy  rivers  ! Shod  with  crusted  blood ! 

The  Persian  muie — 1 see  him  on  thy  flood 
Walk  with  dry  hoof!  Ha  ! in  thy  hour  of  trust, 

He  stamps  thy  golden  palaces  to  dust. 

Which  dims  the  bold  winds  of  the  wilderness 

One  hour Then,  where  art  thou  ? And  who  shall  guts 

Thy  pomp  ? its  place,  even  ? Let  the  bittern  harsh 
Give  quaking  answer  from  her  sullen  marsh  ; 

From  drier  haunts,  where  desolate  creatures  dwell, 

Let  tell  the  satyr,  let  the  dragon  tell  <” 

She  ceased,  she  clasped  her  hands,  nor  yet  withdrew 
Her  eye  concentred  in  its  piercing  view. 

Merodach  scoffingly  calls  for  Cyra’s  harp— 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  cave — and  com- 
mands a spousal  song  of  Solomon. 

Back  in  sacred  pride 

The  Jewess  shrunk.  “ It  shall  not  be  j”  she  cried. 
“Our  people’s  woes — Oh  ! Jacob’s  God,  how  lung?— 
Huve  filled  these  chords  with  many  a mournful  soug, 
Have  sanctified  them.  For  thy  mighty  King, 

Thy  father,  too,  how  oft  has  thrilled  each  string, 

To  soothe  him  in  the  lonely  wilderness, 

By  thee  forgotten  in  his  soie  distress  ! 

But  I did  ne'er  forget  him  ! Thou,  bad  son, 

My  harp  were  tainted  touched  by  such  a one. 
Ungrateful,  daring  in  voluptuous  rest, 

In  the  flowered  garments  of  thy  women  dressed, 

To  shame  the  throne  of  such  a father ; yea, 

With  dogs  of  chase  to  vex  him  in  thy  play! 

Ne’er  shall  thy  finger  touch  one  hallowed  wire!’ 

Mighty  beyond  herself,  in  holy  ire 

She  buist  the  chords,  her  harp  asunder  tore, 

And  wildly  strewed  the  fragments  ou  the  floor. 

In  fast  revulsion,  kneeling  down,  she  prayed 
With  trembling  fervour  to  her  God,  for  aid. 

Loud  blew  a trump.  Up  quickly  did  she  spring. 

“ Honce  to  my  chamber  with  her !”  cried  the  Kinf- 
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Slave*  seized  ]the  maid  ; she  shrieked  ; with  effort  strong, 
O minutes  t — moments  could  she  but  prolong  ! 

Hark  ! shouts  and  clashing  swords  ! — Help,  God,  ere  I 

Must” is  she  saved  ? The  doois  wide  bursting  fly; 

He  comes  sublime  ! ’Tis  he ! — the  King  restored! 

Faces  and  forms  of  war  dread-thronging  guard  their  lord. 

Dark  stood  the  Warrior- King;  his  head  was  bare  ; 

His  nostril  quivered — scorn  and  wrath  weie  there  ; 

Viot  was  his  glancing  brow  ; hi*  eyes  below 
Were  like  the  lightnings  runniug  to  and  fro. 

Dread  paused  the  Potentate,  and  waved  his  hand ; 

He  looked  around,  he  saw  his  Cyra  stand. 

The  grasp  of  slaves  is  on  her  shoulder  still, 

As  yet  they  wait  their  office  to  fulfll. 

“ Off,  menial  dogs  1”  he  cried  with  vehemence, 

And  withered  up  their  spirits  with  his  glance ; 

Down  drop  their  hands,  half  stumbling  they  retreat, 

But  Cyra  rushed  and  fainted  at  his  feet. 

He  raised  her. 

The  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  King  are 
boundless ; but,  to  his  munificent  proffers,  Cyra 
only  replies  by  praying  that  he  will  remember 
the  desolation  of  Zion ; for  herself,  she  has  no- 
thing to  desire.  She  is  sinking  under  mortal  ill- 
ness, the  secret  causes  of  which  are  not  difficult 
to  divine,  though  it  is  imputed  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  her  sufferings -in  the  wilderness,  incurred 
for  his  sake,  and  while  watching  over  him.  The 
character  of  Cyra,  tenderly  and  beautifully  femi- 
nine, is  charmingly  developed.  That  her  affec- 
tion for  her  royal  benefactor  lay  deeper  and 
warmer  in  her  hosom  than  the  most  devoted 
daughter's  love,  had  been  hardly  revealed  to  her- 
self until  now  that,  restored  to  his  throne.,  the 
monarch  thus  addressed  her: — 

u Majestic  child  of  gratitude  ! this  hour 
I bid  thee  ask  not  half  my  realm  for  dower ; 

I dare  not  mock  thy  pure  young  soul;  but  say  . 

How  shall  I honour — nought  can  thee  repay?” 

Thus  spake  the  King  to  Cyra,  as  she  stood 
Before  him  trembling,  and  with  eyes  subdued. 

“ Why  tremble,  child  ? Uplift  to  me  the  face 
That  met  me  first  with  smiles  of  infant  grace, 

Then  when  1 saw  it  lie,  a priceless  gem 
Shining  in  blood,  all  pleased,  upturned  to  them 
That  trode  around  thee,  and  had  scorned  to  bow 
To  save  from  crushing  hoofs  thy  radiant  brow. 


I saw,  0 God  ! thy  bloody  hands,  in  play, 

Grasp  Ht  the  fetlocks  in  their  perilous  way; 

I seized  thee  up;  around  my  neck  were  thrown 
Thy  little  arms,  and  thou  becam’st  mine  own. 

With  pride  I reign.d  in  youth.  In  those  high  days 
Thy  harp  was  tilled  with  Zion’s  sorrowing  lays  : 

Yea,  yet  a child,  sweet  wisdom  was  thy  dower; 

Thou  saw’st  my  pride,  and  saug’st  Jehovah's  power, 

Who  for  his  people  stretched  his  darkened  hand, 

And  drove  down  wonders  o'er  the  Egyptian  land  : 

The  green  curled  heaps  of  the  curbed  sea,  for  them 
The  swift  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharoah  stem, 

Heaved  on  them,  whelming  them  ; his  Israel 
O’er  lands  of  drought  and  deserts  terrible 
He  bore ; before  them  went  his  cloud  by  day, 

By  night  his  fiery  pillar  led  the  way: 

Such  was  thy  anthem,  such  the  argument, 

That  I might  fear,  for  Judah  might  relent. 

Daik  dreams  came  u’er  me ; thy  sweet  soul  refrained 
From  plaintive  hymns,  that  I might  not  be  pained; 

Oh,  more  than  generous,  delicately  just, 

To  sorrow  wert  thou  when  I lay  in  dust ! 

Having  pathetically  entreated  for  her  people, 
the  last  prayer  of  the  dying  girl  is,  that  her 
father-king  will  lay  her  bones  in  her  own  be- 
loved land.  Of  her  death,  Nebuchadnezzar  will 
not  hear ; for  her  sake  he  will  raise  up  a new 
kingdom  in  Juden  ; Daniel  ahall  reign  a king  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Cyra  shall  be  his  royal  bride. 

“ No,  no  1”  she  cried,  and  pressed  her  face,  to  hide 
Her  tears;  hut  still  they  through  betwixt  her  fingers  slide. 
One  hand  the  Monarch  took  — he  felt  her  start — 

With  gentle  force  he  drew  it  to  his  heart. 

“ Come  then,  sweet  child” 

“ Restore,  restore  our  race ; 
But  let  me  die  beholding  still  thy  face  1 
Oh,  send  me  not  away  ! I will  not  go  1 
1 cannot  leave  thee,  for  I love  thee  so  1 
Forgive  me,  Abraham’s  God  !”  His  knees  she  grasped, 
And  to  her  bosom  passionately  clasped ; 

Low  bowed  her  head.  One  quick  convulsive  thrill 
Throughout  her  body  passed,  and  all  was  still. 

There  are  other  remarkable  poems  in  this 
volume,  and  especially  the  Demoniac,  which  is 
highly  imaginative,  which,  having  far  out-run  our 
poetical  space,  we  cannot  even  name.  Nor  might 
it  be  difficult,  we  presume,  to  point  out  failures 
if  not  blemishes  in  all  of  those  performances. 
This  we  leave  to  the  professional  reviewers. 
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SULLY  JUDGED  BY 

There  is  a species  of  factitious  theatrical 
altitude  which  history  delights  to  assign  to  emi- 
nent personages,  and  in  which  the  credulity  of 
ages  makes  it  an  article  of  religion  to  put  its 
trust : no  matter  how  far  the  unbiassed  percep- 
tions of  modern  times  enable  posterity  to  see 
matters  in  a clearer  light.  Richard  Crookback 
is  still  a monster  ; Cceur  de  Lion,  the  flower  of 
chivalry  ; Henri  IV.,  ce  bon  Henri, 

“ Qui  fut  de  see  sujets  ie  vainqueur  et  le  pere 
and  Sully,  the  great  Sully,  the  wise  minister,  the 
virtuous  friend  of  the  best  of  kings ! 

We  believe  there  is  scarcely  a vice  or  a 
baseness  of  which  Henry  IV.  does  not  stand 
convicted  before  the  greet  tribunal  of  modern 
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justice,  counterbalanced  only  by  a certain  hu- 
mane tenderness  of  nature.  Yet  he  is  no  less 
the  Henri  le  Lrand  of  colleges  and  boarding- 
schools  ; and  the  French  nation,  more  easily  in- 
fatuated perhaps  than  any  other  by  the  magic  of 
a name,  seems  to  concentrate  on  his  single  head 
the  loyalty  with  which  it  has  so  sparingly  en- 
dowed his  successors.  Even  la  jeune  France 
condescends  to  doff  its  cap  to  his  effigies  on  the 
Pont  Neuf;  and  the  national  air  of  the  French, 
in  spite  of  the  momentary  popularity  of  the 
Marseillaise,  is  decidedly  the  hymn  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  the  Sovereign. 

“ Qui  eut  le  triple  talent, 

De  boire,  de  batUe,  et  d’etre  tut  vert  galant j 
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The  infatuation  of  centuries  in  honour  of 
Sully,  is  a still  more  memorable  article  of  super- 
stition. The  conventional  renown  of  the  minister 
of  Henri  IV.  approaches  almost  to  canonization. 
The  grave-looking  personage,  whose  solemn  bust 
we  have  seen  figuring  on  pedestals,  and  whose 
sententious  austerities  adorn  the  manual  of  every 
votary  of  the  plausible,  is  stereotyped,  for  the 
use  of  schools*  as  a great  statesman  ; and  it  would 
be,  consequently,  difficult  to  prove  him,  either  by 
the  tongue  of  men  or  angels,  a little  man.  All 
to  which  we  pretend,  is  to  unfold  a shred  or  two 
of  the  reverse  of  the  tapestry  which  illustrates 
his  doings  and  his  name. 

Among  the  anecdotes  cited  in  evidence  of  the 
gravity  of  his  private  character,  it  has  been  ten 
thousand  times  recorded,  that  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  having  got  up  a splendid  ballet  at  one 
of  his  fetes,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Henri 
IV.,  was  desirous  that  the  Marquis  de  Rosny, 
the  son  of  Sully,  should  figure  as  one  of  the 
dancers.  To  this  royal  petition,  Sully  is  said  to 
have  replied,  “ That  his  son  was  a husband  and 
a father,  in  whom  such  frivolous  exercises  were 
no  longer  becoming.” 

“ 1 see  how  it  is,”  cried  the  Prince,  “ you 
wish  to  make  my  ballet  an  affair  of  State !” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  retorted  the  great  minis- 
ter, “ I hold  your  Royal  Highness'  affairs  of 
state  as  mere  ballets  !” 

A wise  and  witty  rejoinder,  perhaps  ; but  how 
far  reconcilable  with  the  following  curious  state- 
ments of  his  contemporary.  Tallemaut  des  Reaux, 
the  original  MS.  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Koyale  of  Paris? 

“ Sully  is  fond  of  boasting,  that,  when  the  Due 
di  Biron,  and  twelve  other  of  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  were  getting  up  a bal- 
let, they  could  not  manage  their  performances 
till  the  King  commanded  him  to  take  a part  in 
it.  Dancing  is  Sully's  weak  side.  Every  even- 
ing till  the  King’s  death,  La  Roche  (his  majesty’s 
valet  de  chambre,  who  wa9  famous  for  playing 
on  the  lute  the  fashionable  dances  of  bis  day) 
used  to  perform  at  the  Arsenal,  where  Sully,  as 
grand  master  of  the  artillery,  then  resided,  in 
order  that  the  minister  might  practise  his  6teps — 
a feat  which  he  always  performed  in  the  singu- 
larly shaped  velvet  cap  he  usually  wore  in  his 
private  study.  The  spectators  of  this  curious 
performance,  were  Duret,  President  de  Chevry, 
La  Clavelle,  Seigneur  de  Chevigny,  and  several 
women  of  indifferent  reputation ; all  of  whom 
passed  a portion  of  the  day  with  him  in  buffoonery 
and  riot.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  more 
clumsy  than  Sully's  performance  as  a dancer; 
but  those  of  his  household  were  expected  to  be 
loud  in  their  applauses.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  grand  master  constructed,  in  the  Arsenal, 
the  ballroom,  having  a double  gallery  for  specta. 
tors,  of  which  he  acted  as  doorkeeper  when  bal- 
lets were  performed. 

Sometimes  he  would  get  on  horseback,  and 
perform  feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Arsenal ; and  so  awkwardly,  as  to  be  an 
object  of  universal  derision. 


When  Henry  IV.  appointed,  Sully  minister  of 
Finance,  the  “ virtuous  minister " affected  to 
have  an  inventory  of  his  property  drawn  up, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  stat- 
ing that  he  intended  to  live  on  his  salary,  and  * 
economize  his  private  fortune,  which  consisted 
at  that  time  in  the  small  estate  of  Rosny.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  effected  such  immense  acquisitions 
in  land,  that  every  body  made  a jest  of  his  fine 
inventory ; the  king  among  the  first.  One 
day,  as  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  standing 
on  a balcony  overlooking  the  courtyard  of  the 
Louvre,  as  Sully  approached  and  attempted  to 
perform  his  obeisances,  he  stumbled  and  fell 
“ Don’t  be  surprised,”  said  the  king,  address- 
ing his  companions;  “ the  strongest  of  my 
Swis9  guards  would  be  puzzled  to  stand  upright, 
if  he  had  on  his  head  such  a weight  of  corrup- 
tion.” * 

At  one  time  Sully  was  so  detested  by  the 
people  for  his  rapacities,  that  they  cut  down,  as 
a mark  of  contempt,  the  elm  trees  which  he  had  * 
caused  to  be  planted  on  the  highroads  of  the 
kingdom — “ These  are  Rosnys,  let  us  make 
Birons  of  them !"  cried  they,  in  allusion  to  the 
recent  decapitation  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron. 

Sully’s  conversation  in  his  own  family  was 
obscene  to  a degree  that  will  not  bear  recapitu- 
lation. Among  other  incidents  on  which  be  ex- 
pended his  coarse  humour,  was  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife.  In  building  his  bouse,  he  caused  a pri- 
vate staircase  to  be  made  to  her  apartment; 
stating  that  it  was  to  favour  the  escape  of  her 
gallants.  “ 1 don’t  care  to  meet  them  on  my  own 
stairs,”  said  he,  “as  1 might  be  tempted  to  make 
them  jump  from  top  to  bottom.” 

Sully  was  inordinately  fond  of  personal  display- 
He  used  to  wear  jewels  and  neckchains  five  and 
twenty  years  after  the  fashion  of  such  trinkets 
was  exploded.  When  tricked  out  in  his  finery, 
he  was  fond  of  sauntering  under  the  arcades  of 
the  new  Place  Royale,  (adjoining  his  princely 
residence  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine,)  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  ill-accoutred  retainers.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  days,  when  residing  on  his  estate  at 
Sully,  or  in  his  Chateau  de  Villebon,  he  kept  in 
his  household  some  twenty  shabby  esquires,  and 
eight  or  ten  decayed  gentlemen,  to  turn  out  and 
form  a line  of  ceremony  for  him  whenever  he 
quitted  or  re-entered  the  house.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  had  a sort  of  Swiss  guard,  which  fol- 
lowed his  litter  when  he  went  airing  on  the  high 
road. 

These  are  the  curious  chronicles  of  an  obser- 
vant contemporary  ; a contemporary  who  also 
records  of  Henri  IV.,  that,  in  spite  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field,  he  was  invariably  attacked  with 
dysentery  when  the  enemy  came  in  sight ; and 
could  never  resist  the  temptation  to  lay  hi* 
hands  upon  whatever  property  fell  in  his  way. 
Henri  used  to  say  of  himself,  that  had  he  not  been 


* The  expression  in  the  original  is  an  idiom  difficult  to 
render  in  English.  “ Sxl  avail  autant  de  pelt  de  t*n  o*8* 
la  tile."  A pot  de  vin  ia  the  technical  expression  for  th* 
the  douceur,  given  in  return  for  government  favour. 
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a Sovereign,  he  Bhould  have  died  on  the  gallons. 
The  first  public  love  affair  of  the  vert  galant  was 
with  the  beautiful  nun  at  Passy  ; and  his  last  war 
was  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  the  youthful  wife 
of  his  friend  and  relative. 

Henri  admitted  his  courtiers  to  strange  fami- 
liarities. Marshal  Bassompierre  was  one  day 
describing  to  him  the  beauty  of  a certain  mule 
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on  which,  as  ambassador  of  France,  he  had  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid. 

“ That  must  have  been  a fine  sight,”  cried  the 
King;  “on  ass  mounted  on  a mule  !" 

“Your  Majesty  forgetB  that  I was  there  as 
your  representative,”  replied  Bassompierre ; a 
sally  which  was  rewarded  by  the  hearty  laughter 
of  the  King. 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OP  CLEVELAND  ROW. 

“ durations ! au  nom  du  Tout-puissant, 

Faites  moi  i'aumduc  cn  passant. 

L'aveuglo  qui  vous  la  demaade 
Ipiorcra  qui  la  fcra  ; 

Main  Dieu  qui  voit  tout,  la  verra. 

Jo  lui  priorai  qu’il  vous  la  rondo  !’* 


Such  were  the  touching  lines  inscribed,  by  the 
poet  Piron,  on  the  placard  affixed  to  the  breast 
of  a blind  man,  whose  station  was  opposite  to 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  when  the  statue  of  the 
immortal  Moliere  was  about  to  be  erected ; and  so 
great  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  verses,  that 
the  blind  beggar  was  enabled,  in  the  course  of 
a single  year,  to  resign  his  place,  (on  the  pave- 
ment,) and  retire  upon  his  fortune.  There  were 
poets  on  the  earth  in  those  days ; and  there 
were  readers  for  their  productions : but  in  this 
railroad  epoch  of  utilitarianism,  we  should  as 
soon  expect  to  attract  public  attention  by  a 
sheepbell  as  by  a stanza.  Even  the  firing  of  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  scarcely  excites  an  inquiry 
of  whether  the  discharge  be  in  honour  of  the 
stuffing  of  the  Queen’s  monkey,  or  a victory 
over  the  French  oyster  boats — the  only  squadron, 
we  believe,  with  which  we  are  now  at  war  ; and, 
as  to  an  ode,  we  suspect  that  not  even  the  forty- 
epic  power  of  the  Laureat  would  gather  as  large 
an  audience  for  it  as  the  bellman's  “ Oyez,”  pro- 
claiming a lost  child  or  a mock  auction. 

We  have  a mind,  therefore,  to  try  a little 
prose  in  favour  of  a contemporary  of  the  same 
profession — a protege  of  our  own — for  whom  the 
benevolence  of  the  public  is  respectfully  soli- 
cited. References  may  be  made  to  our  office 
for  the  fullest  particulars ; meanwhile,  we 
humbly  entreat  the  notice  of  the  humnne,  whom 
Heaven  has  blest  with  affluence,  for  poor  Job 
Hecksey,  the  blind  beggar  of  Cleveland  Row. 

Everybody  familiar  with  the  uglinesses  of  the 
British  metropolis,  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
gatewny  of  St  James’  Palace ; which,  when  the 
English  presumed  to  erect  Bethlem  Hospital, 
after  the  model  of  the  Tuileries,  was  immedi- 
ately imitated  by  the  French  King  for  the 
entrance  to  his  stable-yard  at  St  Germain’s.  There 
it  stands,  at  the  bottom  of  St  James'  Street,  as  if 
spurned  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  abide  there  in 
disgrace  till  it  grow  better-looking  ; and  yet  the 
only  variation  it  experiences,  at  the  hand  of  time, 
is  when  the  funeral  achievement  of  a deceased 
monarch  is  appended,  like  a great  black  eye,  be- 
tween its  towers,  it  may  be  compared,  with 
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other  entrances  of  other  European  palaces,  as  a 
tumble-down  hackney-coach  with  a handsome 
modern  equipage ; and  yet  there  is  a certain 
quaintness  of  regality — a sort  of  reminiscence  of 
antiquated  grandeur  about  it,  (as  about  the  old 
hackney-coach,  covered  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  lined  with  the  livery-lace,  of  some 
noble  family,)  which  makes  one  unwilling  that 
it  should  give  place  to  some  new-fangled  erec- 
tion equally  devoid  of  beauty,  and  wholly  want- 
ing in  historical  tradition. 

Fast  beside  the  portal  of  this  unshapely  build- 
ing, as  dingy  and  dilapidated  as  itself,  stands, 
and  has  stood  for  the  last  thirty  years,  my  friend 
Job  Hecksey,  familiarly  known,  to  the  chair- 
men, cads,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  plying 
at  the  adjacent  club-houses,  aB  the  Blind  Beg- 
gar of  Cleveland  Row  ; and,  since  him  of  Bethnal 
Green,  never  was  there  a mendicant  more  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  curious,  or  the  rhymes  of 
the  ballad-maker. 

Forty  years  long  has  Cleveland  Row  been 
grieved  with  the  sight  of  Job’s  linsey-woolsey 
wrap-rascal,  in  winter,  and  fustian  jacket,  in  sum- 
mer, in  utter  defiance  of  street-keepers  and 
other  parochial  authorities.  Some  species  of 
legendary  charm  attaches  to  the  fellow,  excusing 
his  intrusion  into  those  royal  and  fashionable 
precincts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  kindly  no- 
ticed by  George  III.,  as  the  poor  old  King  pro- 
ceeded from  the  palace,  gates  to  St  Paul’s  for  the 
celebration  of  the  jubilee,  or  some  such  national 
festival ; and  the  household  of  the  afflicted  Sove- 
reign ever  afterwards  made  interest  that  the  un- 
sightly mendicant,  in  his  Welsh  wig,  as  well  as 
his  little  terrier,  Vixen,  should  retain  unmo- 
lested possession  of  their  posts  at  the  corner  of 
Cleveland  Row,  fronting  the  palace.  The  sen- 
tinels on  duty,  albeit  often  harassed  by  the  yelp- 
ings of  Vixen  and  the  monotonous  drone  of 
“ Remember  the  poor  blind,”  dare  not  bo  much 
as  hazard  n curse  upon  the  legitimate  nuisance 
tolerated  by  the  retainers  of  the  Court. 

In  the  course  of  Job  Hecksey ’s  occupancy  of 
that  distinguished  position,  three  successive  So- 
vereigns have  been  gathered  to  their  ancestors— 
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to  the  two  last  “ no  son  of  their’s  succeeding-.” 
In  likewise,  the  original  Vixen,  who  sat  upon 
her  hinder  legs,  holding  between  her  teeth  the 
brimless  hat  of  the  “ poor  blind,”  when  a strip- 
ling of  eighteen,  has  been  succeeded  by  Vixen  II., 
Vixen  1 1 1.,  Vixen  IV.  The  present  dingy,  little, 
wirehaired  fury,  who  presumes  to  make  as  much 
yelping,  when  assailed  by  mischievous  urchins, 
as  if  a prince's  dog  instead  of  a beggar’s,  is  the 
fifth  of  her  dynasty:  the  Salique  law,  condemned 
by  the  institutions  of  our  island,  being  also  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  But, 
during  those  forty  years,  which  have  lighted 
sovereigns  and  puppy  dogs  “ their  way  to  dusty 
death,”  Job  Ilecksey  has  not  been  an  unob- 
servant auditor — we  cannot  call  him  spectator — 
of  the  things  of  this  world.  Though  blind  as  a 
bat,  from  a stroke  of  lightning  received  in  his 
adolescence,  Job  rejoices  in  the  powers  of  vision 
of 


“That  inward  eye 
MTiich  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.” 


Few  people  philosophize  more  sapientlv  concern, 
ing  the  changes  effected  in  society  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century  ; and,  as 

“ Old  experieme  doth  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  vein,” 

Job  is  no  bad  prognosticator  concerning  changes 
to  come. 

The  worst  of  the  blind  beggar  is  his  bitter 
Toryism.  The  aristocracy  of  the  realm  has  not 
a more  abject  devotee  than  the  Lazarus  of  the 
Palace  Gate.  The  best  days  of  poor  Job  were 
those  of  powdered  perukes,  and  full-dress  suits  ; 
and  since  the  abrogation  of  these  adjuncts  of 
lordly  life,  he  hHs  been  uniform  in  his  exclama- 
tion that  “the  gods  are  departing.”  His  place 
is  worth  nothing  now.  His  perquisites  are  scarce 
worth  speaking  of.  Sovereignty  has  migrated 
from  Stable  Yard  to  Pimlico.  The  gentle  step 
of  the  Maid  of  Honour  is  no  longer  heard  steal- 
ing  along  the  pavement,  as  if  shod  with  felt; 
nor  does  the  triumphant  Cabinet  Minister,  issu- 
ing from  the  nudience  which  has  given  a regi- 
ment to  bis  uncle  or  a mitre  to  his  brother,  drop 
a luck-token  into  the  dish  of  the  Blind  Beggar  ! 
8t  James'  is  plebeianized.  One  prince  is  gone 
to  his  long  home — another  to  his  home  in  Huno- 
ver  ; and,  but  that  the  princely  house  of  Suther- 
land has  established  itself  in  the  place  of  de- 
parted royalty,  Job  Hecksey  would  cense  to  have 
his  withered  hand  ever  crossed  with  the  nobler 
metals. 

Now,  in  visiting  the  metropolis  for  an  occa- 
sional holiday,  in  the  springtide  of  the  yenr,  our 
bachelor  lodging  is  invariably  in  the  aristocratic 
purlieus  of  Cleveland  Row.  Though  humble  in 
our  means,  and  consequently  in  our  ways,  we 
love  to  recreate  our  eyes  with  the  “ Compliment 
Extion”  of  such  establishments  as  those  of  the 
Durhams  and  Egertons.  The  daily  sight  of  the 
gay  equipages  and  powdered  footmen,  makes  us 
fancy  them  in  part  our  own  ; for  we  enjoy,  in  our 
dreams,  the  pleasure  of  driving  the  nobly  actioned 


cab-horse,  we  have  admired  by  day ; or  of  am- 
bling tip  Constitution  Hill  on  his  Lordship’s  hack. 
But  these  visions  do  not  render  us  unsusceptible 
of  interest  in  our  poorer  neighbours  ; and,  for 
ten  years  past,  accordingly,  we  have  maintained 
a friendly  alliance  with  Blind  Job — receiving 
from  him  many  a pennyworth  of  practical  wisdom 
in  exchange  for  our  daily  penny. 

The  other  day,  (we  labour  just  now  underthe 
heavy  misfortune  of  a Chancery  suit,  and  are 
forced  to  frequent  the  metropolis  at  this  fnzcy 
season,  to  commune  with  the  lawyers  in  wea- 
ther as  vile  and  disagreeable  as  themselves;) 
the  other  day,  we  were  overtaken  in  Pall 
Mall,  by  a sudden  rain,  of  the  sort  usually 
unfelinely  (unfeelingly)  denominated  “ like 
cats  and  dogs  when,  on  hurrying  past 
poor  Job  Heeksey’s  station,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  his  susceptibility  of  ear  detect  our  ap- 
proach. Calling  to  us  by  name,  he  made  a re- 
spectful tender  of  his  umbrella;  instead  of 
accepting  which,  to  the  exposure  of  his  own 
Welsh  wig  to  the  pitiless  storm,  we  conciliated 
the  poor  fellow  into  believing  that  half  was 
more  than  the  whole  ; and  gladly  shared  with 
him  the  vast  oilskin  panoply,  serving  to  shelter 
himself  and  Vixen  from  the  Inclemency  of  the 
sky.  Howbeit,  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
home,  we  preferred  standing  to  be  rained  upon, 
while  listening  for  nearly  an  hour  to  the  personil 
reminiscences  of  the  Blind  Beggar. 

“Ay,  ay!  folks  think  I stand  here,  knowing 
no  more  what’s  going  on  around  me  than  the  gilt 
figure  of  Billy  of  Cumberland,  which  1 recollect 
fifty  years  ngone,  sir,  upon  its  pedestal  yonder 
in  the  square.  But  them  as  see9  least  sometime* 
hears  most.  Nobody  hears  me  no  more  than  the 
stone  'postles  what  stands  a preaching  on  the 
parapet  of  St  Paul's.  Many  a grumbler  have  I 
heard  come  a-muttering  out  of  the  Palace  gate*, 
after  getting  a wigging  from  them  at  the  head 
of  affairs  ; who,  for  all  the  fmy  Lord’  ***** 
tacked  before  his  name,  had  as  much  treason  in 
his  talk  as  Guy  Fawkes  or  Dr  Watson.  And 
many’s  the  time  when  great  gemmen  (whom 
some  call  great  men)  were  wanting  to  talk  orer 
together  any  little  odd  matters  they'd  seen  pac- 
ing at  Court,  I've  known  ’em  push  into  harbocr 
here,  at  this  quiet  corner  of  Cleveland  How.  and 
indulge,  atween  friends,  and  holding  of  e»d> 
other’s  buttons,  in  a3  many  words  as  would  he 
considered  ungenteel  at  Billingsgate  or  St  Gilw, 
concern  ng  those  they’d  been  no  doubt  my-l"?d- 
ing,  and  royal  highnessing,  and  even  majestyra* 
within.  ’Tis  astonishing  how  big  such  chaps  can 
all  talk  ; and  how  many  on  ’em  I’ve  heard **Mr 
they’d  send  in  their  resignations  that  very  Bight, 
whom  I could  hear  treading  back  to  their  daily 
duties  at  the  Palace,  for  many  a long  year  ater- 
’ards.  However,  if  their  word  went  for  anything, 
they  all  stayed  in  only  to  oblige  the  King,  and 
gratify  their  notions  of  loyalty  ; which,  to  of 
thinking,  were  much  the  same  ns  keeps  poor 
little  Vick  here  so  constant  to  my  side ; becau** 
every  day  she  gets  for  her  dinner  the  bone  1 
been  gnawing  for  mine.  But  I may  be  mistaken. 
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What  should  such  a one  as  the  Blind  Beggar 
know  of  kings  or  their  ministers?" 

You  must  have  been  the  unconscious  witness 
of  many  changes?"  we  observed,  rather  by  way 
of  inquiry  than  comment. 

“ Ay  6ir  ! — sad  changes  !"  sighed  poor  Job, 
patting  the  moistened  head  of  his  dog.  “ When 
first  I took  up  my  quarters  in  this  grand  neigh, 
bourhood,  a court  was  a court.  I think  I hear 
it  now  ; the  rumble  of  Queen  Charlotte's  grand 
old  coach  and  six,  and  all  the  other  coaches  and 
six  as  followed,  chuck  full  of  little  princes  und 
princesses,  whose  names,  as  I heard  ’em  talked 
of  by  the  crowd,  were  more  than  I could  count 
upon  my  fingers ! Them  was  the  times  when 
the  Princy  Wales,  (as  they  called  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  good  old  King,)  used  to  come  racing 
in  his  phaeton,  along  Pall  Mall  from  Carlton 
House,  with  other  rattling  blades,  (much  as  a 
roaring  young  Irish  Marquis  comes  racing  now- 
d-days,)  and  1 kuow'd  well  enough  by  the  sound 
that  ’twas  all  up  with  the  good  old  English 
Court!  Folks  used  to  say  about  me,  that  the  lion's 
whelp  would  only  play  puppy’s  tricks  till  his  fangs 
and  claws  were  grown,  when  he  would  make  as 
steady  a royal  brute  as  ever  a one  of  his  fore* 
fathers.  But,  Lord ! when  he  corned  to  be  Regent, 
1 used  to  hear  him  rattle  past  in  his  chariot  and 
pair,  every  day,  to  dine  in  Manchester  Square, 
as  if  old  Scratch  was  behind  ; and  if  that’s  the 
pace  for  royalty — what  ought  to  go  jogging  along, 
giving  leisure  for  the  people  to  look  it  in  the 
face,  and  having  a clear  conscience  to  lo>ik  in 
the  face  of  the' people  in  return — Job  Ilecksey's 
no  conjurer  ! To  be  sure,  after  his  coronation, 
he  went  slow  enough — as  slow,  may  be,  as  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  But  we  saw  little 
more  of  George  the  Fourth  in  these  parts.  In- 
stead of  the  fine  grand  court-days  once  a-fort- 
night,  as  brought  all  the  world  to  the  old 
Palace,  there  was  now  a grand  mob  once  a-year, 
may  be,  or  twice,  at  furthest.  Such  a crush  as 
twas,  with  little  misses  to  he  presented,  and  new 
ministers’  wives,  and  old  ministers'  widders,  and 
lords  and  ladies  as  wanted  to  be  axed  to  royal 
dinners,  that  ’twas  a mercy  when  there  was  less 
than  two  pair  o’  coach  ’orses  und  a Bow  Street 
officer  killed  and  wounded  ; to  say  nothin  o’ 
sedan  chairs,  cracked  like  wallnut  shells,  and  all 
the  smashed  pannels,  as  the  coachmaker's  bills 
had  to  talk  about  at  the  end  o’  the  year.  But 
then,  to  be  sure,  when  any  thing  was  done  at  Court, 
’twas  done  right  royally!  "T wasn’t  then  all  as 
one  as  Squire  Guelph  axing  a pack  o’  hungry 
brother  squires  to  eat  their  mutton  with  him  ; 
but  a king,  like  what  is  writ  about  in  the  Bible 
and  story-books,  what  ate  of  o’  gold  and  rubies, 
and  wouldn’t  have  nothing  served  at  table  but 
what  was  out  of  season,  and  had  cost  fifty  chal- 
dron o’  coals,  and  the  lungs  of  a Scotch  gardener, 
to  bring  to  perfection.  There  was  a deal  of  his- 
sing in  Pall-Mall,  sir,  in  George  the  Fourth’s 
time  ; but  I’ve  begun  to  fancy  since,  that  things 
are  all  the  better  liked  for’t,  as  an  apple's  the 
sweeter  for  a speck." 

“ Which  means,  I conclude,  that,  in  the  days 


of  William  the  Fourth,  your  fortunes  were  less 
prosperous,”  was  our  rejoinder. 

“ Prosperous  ! Saving  the  sovereign  which 
Billy  the  sailor  (bless  his  old  heart)  fiung  into 
my  hat  the  first  day  of  his  being  King,  I never 
know’d  the  touch  of  gold  during  his  reign  ! I 
guessed  from  the  first  how ’t  would  be  ! — VV’hen 
I found  him  sully  out  on  foot  that  morning,  to 
take  a turn  in  St  James’  Street,  all  as  one  as 
nothin,  had  happened,  says  I — * ’Tis  all  Dicky 
with  Government !’  I.  longed  to  tell  his  gracious 
Majesty  as  much,  and  that  ’twasn’t  for  the  likes 
of  a King  to  be  enjoyin  himself  like  a gentleman; 
(for,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  many's  the 
shillin  1 got  from  him,  and  the  spirity  young  lads 
his  sons ; and  1 had  a kind  o’  feeiin  like  for  the 
family.)  But  1 said  nothin,  and  others  said  a 
great  deal ; and  what  did  their  palaver  end  in  ? 
— The  Reform  Bill ! — the  biggest  check  that 
either  kings  or  beggarmen  ever  brought  upon 
Old  England.  Till  that  unlucky  day,  sir,  I’d 
never  know’d  what  ’twas  to  be  threated  with  the 
Mendicity  Suciety,  nor  no  rubbish  o'  that  kind. 
But  after  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  trumped  up  in  its  place,  a pack  o 
priggish  upstarts,  what  had  made  their  way  into 
the  seats  of  the  rale  born  gemmen,  would  stop 
and  mistart  me,  on  their  way/rom  Brookes',  with 
offers  of  putting  me  into  blind  asylums,  and  all 
sorts  of  affronts  ; — me,  sir,  as  had  been  honoured 
with  the  notice  of  the  whole  royal  family  !" 

“ You  must  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
in  your  time  ?’’  said  we,  anxious  to  give  a new 
direction  to  his  vagaries. 

<c  Ay,  sir  ! — as  many  as  the  three  last  Speakers 
lumped  together  ! Bless  your  heart ! I’ve  taken 
alms  of  half  the  great  gemmen  buried  in  St  Paul’s 
and  the  Abbey,  afore  Nelson’s  time,  and  since  1 
and  many,  many  of  the  old  lords  what  gets  up, 
now-a-days,  6oberly  on  their  legs,  and  palavers 
about  the  viciousness  of  the  times ; and,  sir,  I 
remember  bang-up  chaps,  as  used  to  stagger  out 
o’  the  clubs  at  nine  o’  the  morning  from  the 
hazard  table,  just  as  1 took  up  my  station  for 
the  day,  and  fling  me  a golden  guinea,  after 
wagering  among  theirselves  which  'ud  be  the  one 
to  hit  the  bridge  of  my  nose  with  the  yellow 
shiner.  Ah  ! them  was  merry  days  ! A few  chair- 
men's heads  broke,  now  and  then  : but  all  in 
good  humour  ! And  now.  I’m  told,  that  the  Par- 
liament gentlemen  what  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
Billy  Pitt  and  Charley  Fox,  is  us  demure  as  a cat 
stealing  cream  ; and  wouldn’t  be  heard  of  in  a 
street  row,  or  with  the  dice  box  in  their  hands, 
to  save  the  nation  ! Not  that  the  nation  ’ll  ever 
he  much  the  better  for  any  saving  o'  theirs,  I 
take  it !" 

“ You  do  not  seem  overpartial,  Job,  to  our 
modern  oracles  1”  said  we,  amused  by  his  petu- 
lance. 

“ How  should  I ? — I never  fingered  a ha’p’orth 
o’  their  charity ; why  throw  away  on  ’em  a 
pennyweight  o’  my  good  will?  They  sneak  past 
me,  day  after  day,  throughout  the  session  ; and 
1 hear  ’em  rehearsing  their  speeches  betwixt 
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their  teeth,  as  they  scud  along,  with  no  thought 
o’  nobody  but  themselves  ! Scarce  an  individyal 
on  ’em  but  I can  tell  by  his  step.  Him  as  goes  on 
the  pop’larity  lay,  and  after  jawing  for  five  houra 
together,  about  the  rights  o'  the  people,  goes  and 
sups  with  a lord  what’s  got  two  close  burrows, 
and  ten  thousand  a-year  to  give  away  among  the 
parsons,  with  five  and  forty  thousand  a-year 
grabbed  in  his  family — Government  pickins ! 
There's  one  o’  t’other  House,  what  treads  as 
heavy  as  tho'  'twas  Gog  o'  Guildhall  on  his 
travels,  and  always  gives  me  a pious  word  about 
submission  to  the  wisitation  o’  Providence,  as  he 
passes ; and  once  a week  or  so,  a ha’penny  to 
make  it  go  down.  I’d  a guess  in  my  mind  that 
he  was  a Bishop  or  a Harchbishop,  long  afore 
the  little  raggamuffins,  playing  in  the  kennel,  told 
me,  that  the  charitable  gemman  was  an  old  lady 
in  a black  hap’on  and  Welshwoman’s  hat  ! 
Then  there  corn’d  the  slap-bang  country  Members, 
striding  along  in  their  seven  league  boots,  with 
only  just  time  to  fling  a Mendicity  ticket  into 
one’s  face  as  they  get  over  the  ground  at  three- 
quarters  speed,  to  be  in  at  the  death— or  the 
division.  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  when  the  old  dandy 
set  was  on  the  stones,  (him  as  they  called  Beau 
Brummel,  and  a fat  lord  as  used  to  make  jokes  ; 
and  a chap,  as  they  called  ugly  Tom,  as  they 
used  sometimes  to  let  in  to  their  company  for  a 
laughing  bout.)  'tis  amazing  what  a deal  I hear 
in  the  way  of  hearing  of  what  wur  going  on  in 
Parliament  and  other  out  o’  the  way  places  ; as 
they  corn’d  lounging  here  o'  summer  a'ternoons, 
to  be  out  o’  the  way  o'  the  noiBe  of  St  James’ 
Street.” 

“ You  ought  to  write  your  life  and  times,  Job,” 
cried  we,  inadvertently. 

“ W rite  ?”  reiterated  the  poor  blind  man,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach. 

“ One  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  blind,"  we  pleaded,  by  way  of  apo- 


logy. u His  daughters  used  to  copy  out  his 
poetry.” 

“ I have  no  daughters,”  replied  Job,  in  a sub- 
dued voice,  patting  little  Vixen's  head  as  be 
spoke. 

**  You  have,  perhaps,  a friend  who  would  act 
as  your  amanuensis?” 

“ As  my  what,  eh  ?” 

“ As  your  secretary ; to  write  while  you  dic- 
tate an  account  of  all  you  have  heard  and 
seen.” 

“ My  ’sociates  are  all  ignorant  men  like  my- 
self, sir  ; and  though  I’ve  a power  of  things  to 
tell,  which  folks  'ud  be  glad  to  hear,  I've,  at 
present,  no  means  of  getting  'em  properly  set 
down.” 

Regarding  this  as  a hint  to  our  neighbourly 
humanity,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find  that  the 
rain  had  ceased  to  patter  on  the  oilskin,  and 
that  the  gutter  before  us  was  no  longer  dimpled, 
like  the  cheek  of  a mulatto  Venus,  with  the  re- 
laxing shower.  It  is  enough  for  our  patience  to 
be  engaged  in  a Chancery  suit,  without  appoint- 
ing ourselves  secretary  of  state  to  a mendicant. 
Nevertheless,  on  our  arrival  at  home,  having 
promised  Job  Hecksey  to  think  the  matter  over 
at  leisure,  we  could  not  but  own  that  his  remin- 
iscences might  contain  valuable  hints  for  history ; 
and  that  his  desire  to  give  them  a permanent  in- 
scription was  highly  laudable.  We  would  will- 
ingly aid  the  poor  fellow  in  his  task,  in  any  mode 
save  the  accursed  pen  labour,  which  everlasting 
habit  hath  rendered  pain  and  grief  to  us ; and, 
with  this  view,  have  indicted  this  our  explana- 
tory article.  Come,  therefore,  O public ! to  our 
aid.  Fling  us  a maravediout  of  your  abundance 
— “ Remember  the  poor  blind  !”  In  pity  to 
yourselves,  and  the  curiosity  of  ages  yet  unborn, 
facilitate,  with  your  timely  benevolence,  the  first 
literary  attempt  of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Cleve- 
land Row ! 


HOWITTS  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES,  OLD  CASTLES,  AND 
BATTLE  FIELDS,  &c.,  &c.,  AND  A TALE  OF  CULLODEN. 


A vehy  handsome  and  seasonable  gift  this 
volume  ; and  this  is  but  its  secondary  merit.  The 
work  is  of  a description  which  ever  finds  peculiar 
favour  with  English  readers,  from  combining  the 
varied  attractions  of  beautiful  scenery,  antique 
customs,  anil  delightful  reminiscences  of  “ fair 
women  and  brave  men” — the  brightest  and 
noblest  of  England's  “ worthies.”  Some  of  the 
Visits  are  to  memorable  scenes  in  Scotland:  to 
Flodden  Field Iona,  and  Staffa, and  to  the  Moor 
of  Cutloden.  The  work,  altogether,  thus  forms  an 
agreeable  melange  of  poetry,  romance,  legend,  and 
gentle  antiquity.  Our  readers  will  have  an  ac- 
curate and  vivid  idea  of  the  plan  and  the  results, 
if  they  recall  those  portions  of  it — Vitits  to  Bolton 
Priory  and  to  Stonyhurst — which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages.  So,  instead  of  a farther  notice  of  the 
volume,  we  shall  use  it,  to  give  Mr  Howitt,  or  any 


j one  who  likes,  materials  for,  not  a legend,  not a 
tragic  romance,  but  “ An  Ower  True  Tale”  of 
Culioden.  Half  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  pres* 
are  not  yet  discovered  ; or  where  they  are  under- 
stood, they  are  not  applied  to  use. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
period  must  remember  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session— 
the  upright  judge,  and  patriotic,  sagacious,  and 
enlightened  statesman ; the  right  hand  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  at  the  perilous  period  extending 
from  1715  to  the  '45,  if  he  were  not  more  cor- 
rectly described,  as  the  wise  suggesting  head 
of  the  Government  in  every  public  emergency. 
Those  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  Highlands, 
at  this  and  an  earlier  period,  must  well  remem- 
her  the  famous  “ Parks  of  Culioden,”  the  boast 
of  the  vaunting  Scotsman  of  whom  Captain  Burt 
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tells.  However  it  may  have  been  with  the 
Parks,  the  mansion  of  Culloden  is  a noticeable  and 
rather  magnificent  erection  for  its  day  and  local, 
ity.  It  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  Moor,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations,  and  commanding  noble 
views,  seaward  and  mountainward.  What  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  with  the  mansion 
of  the  Forbeses  were  connected  several  fair 
estates.  One  beautiful  estate,  which  belonged 
to  President  Forbes,  lies  along  the  shores  of  the 
Beauly  Frith  ; and  the  family  has  large  posses- 
sions in  the  celebrated  district  of  Ferintosh.  Up. 
wards  of  thirty-five  years  since,  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  President,  “ young  Culloden,”  came  into 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  His  yearly  income  we  have 
heard  variously  estimated,  but  £6,000  was  pro- 
bably a low  average  of  the  rental  of  the  Culloden 
estates,  fisheries,  &c.  When  the  heir  succeeded 
— and  the  world  has  grown  sadder  and  wiser 
Bince  then — the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don— The  Duchess — was  atthe  height  ofher  influ- 
ence in  the  North  ; and,  between  horses,  hounds, 
and  hospitalities — but,  above  all,  with  the  aid  of 
agents  and  factors — youngCulloden contrived,  in 
a very  few  years,  to  involve  himself  in  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  £12,000 ; and  he  had,  besides,  raised 
money  on  annuities,  which,  with  the  jointure 
of  his  step-mother,  and  other  annual  charges  on 
the  estate,  burthened  it  to  the  amount  of  £2,000 
a-year.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  was 
entailed ; so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  up  the  rents,  and  sell  all  that  would  sell,  to 
clear  off  encumbrances.  The  laird  was  still  a 
very  young  man  ; and,  with  good  management 
and  economy,  there  could  be  no  fear  that  his 
affairs  might  be  arranged,  and  his  creditors  satis- 
fled,  in  four  or  five  years  at  most.  His  estab- 
lishment was  at  once  broken  up — horses  and  carri- 
ages were  sold  off — and,  if  we  are  right,  the  Lord 
President's  library;  and  having  executed  a Trust- 
deed,  making  over  his  whole  property  to  certain 
highly  respectable  professional  men  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  Cullo- 
den, with  an  allowance  of  £1000*  a-year,  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  thirty  years  since. 
We  cannot  tell  where  Culloden’s  whole  exile  was 
spent,  nor  does  it  signify.  Had  Mr  Howitt  in- 
quired about  Mr  Forbes  in  those  cottages  on  the 
Moor  of  which  he  speaks,  he  would  have  heard 
of  him  as  a gentleman  warmly  remembered — 
“ who  was  generous  and  kind  to  everybody, 
and  no  one’s  enemy  but  his  own.”  The  “ spend- 
thrift young  laird”  had  been  highly  popular,  and 
deep  sympathy  has  all  along  been  felt  in  his 
misfortunes  by  his  neighbours  of  every  class. 
From  year  to  year  the  wonder  grew,  among  the 
poorer  tenantry,  why  his  debts  were  not  dis- 
charged by  the  Trustees,  and  why  Culloden  did 
not  come  home ; for  unentailed  parts  of  his 
estates  had  been  sold,  and  timber  felled,  in  value 
to  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts  and 
other  encumbrances,  independently  of  the  accu- 
mulating surplus  rents. 

• The  £1000  was,  we  believe,  soon  afterwards  reduced 
to  £700,  afterwards  to  £500,  and  now  is  stopped. 


Culloden's  exile  had  probably  extended  to  a 
dozen  or  more  years,  when,  from  reasons  of 
economy,  he  did  return,  and  with  a wife  and 
children,  to  inhabit  one  of  his  own  deserted 
manor-houses  ; exchanging  exile  and  poverty  in 
England  for  seclusion  and  deeper  privation  at 
home ; for,  by  this  time,  a considerable  part  of 
his  small  yearly  stipend  had  been  attached  by 
fresh  involvements.  He  had  married  wisely 
and  happily,  but  not  richly,  and  no  doubt  with 
the  reasonable  expectation  of  being  nearly  clear 
of  the  world,  and  about  to  resume  possession  of 
his  property.  During  his  exile,  very  large  sums 
should  have  been  accumulating  for  the  discharge 
of  his  original  debt  of  £12,000,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of,  at  least,  some  of  the  annuities.  Although 
the  £2,000  a-year,  and  his  own  allowance,  gra- 
dually reduced  from  £1000  to  £500  a-year,  were 
heavy  charges,  there  was  still  a large  gross  rental ; 
and,  by  this  time,  £33,000  had  been  realized  by 
sales  of  land  and  other  means. 

By  the  sales  of  the  unentailed  portions  of 
the  estate,  the  original  rental  should  have  been 
but  slightly  affected,  as  rents  were  rising  over 
all  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  north  ; and, 
prior  to  1824,  an  addition  wa9  made  to  the  trust 
income  of  above  £500,  by  the  reduction  and  fall- 
ing in  of  annuities.  In  1834,  the  nett  rental  of 
the  estates  was  £5,544  ; although,  in  1837,  by  the 
trustees’  accounts,  it  had  fallen  to  £4,510.  A 
feature  in  this  case  is,  that,  while  landed  property, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  steadily  rising  in 
value  and  rent,  the  estates  of  Culloden  have  fallen 
within  the  above  periods.  Had  Mr  Howitt  made 
any  inquiry,  he  would  have  learned,  with  sur- 
prise, that,  up  to  this  date — more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  trust — 
Culloden's  debt  not  only  remains  unliquidated, 
but  is  said  tto  be  tripled  in  amount ; while  he 
and  his  family  have  long  been  existing  on  the 
merest  pittance,  derived  from  what  ought  to  have 
been  his  clear  and  large  means. 

Now,  in  all  human  probability,  an  impassable 
gulf  is  for  ever  placed  between  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  and  the  possession  of  his  property. 
Under  what  laws  or  statutes  those  Trust-Manage- 
ments proceed,  which  lead  to  results  like  these, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  We  relate  the 
naked  facts ; and,  unhappily,  the  case  of  Mr 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  if  flagrant,  is  very  far  from 
being  solitary  in  Scotland. 

We  all  remember  the  hard  case  of  Captain 
Gulliver’s  father,  who,  according  to  Swift,  was 
ruined  by  gaining  a suit  in  Chancery  with  costs  ; 
but  old  Mr  Gulliver  in  Chancery  was  an  enviable 
person  compared  with  Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden 
under  Trust.  He  was  ruined  at  once,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said : Culloden  ha9  lingered 
on  in  poverty  for  half  a lifetime,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  great  means,  and  the 
tantalizing  hope  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  until,  in 
the  end,  he  finds  himself  far  more  deeply  in- 
volved than  at  the  beginning.  His  debts  can 
never  now,  in  human  probability,  be  discharged, 
save  by  his  death,  which  would  at  once  place  his 
eldest  son  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
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estates,  from  which,  in  the  meantime,  the  pit- 
tance necessary  to  educate  and  maintain  him, 
the  heir,  and  his  brothers,  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  creditors,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate father,  who  so  long  since  surrendered  all 
that  he  could,  in  order  that  his  debts  might  be 
promptly  and  honourably  discharged. 

We  state,  we  have  said,  mere  results,  and  leave 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  so  singular  and 
hard,  but  by  no  means  rare,  a case,  to  those  who 
are  more  versant  in  such  matters,  and  who  have 
more  leisure  and  minuter  information. 

Nor  do  we  address  ourselves  to  professional  per- 
sona : them  we  lay  wholly  aside:  though,  if  it 
were  possible,  by  following  them  into  the  darkest 
and  most  intricate  recesses  of  their  bureaus,  to 
bring  them  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
public  opinion,  it  were  so  much  the  better.  Every 
man  of  probity,  connected  with  matters  so  no- 
torious, and,  at  least  w hile  unexplained,  so  start- 
ling, as  the  case  of  Culloden,  ought  to  long  for 
investigation  and  publicity. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  a report  submitted  by 
the  trustees  themselves  to  a meeting  of  creditors 
in  1817,  the  annual  surplus  of  the  rents,  deduct- 
ing the  interest  on  all  debts,  and  an  allowance  of 
£700  to  Culloden,  was  stated  at  £‘3,593.  What 
then  has  become  of  all  the  accumulation  since 
1809  ? — what  of  the  £33  000  arising  from  the 
sale  of  unentailed  lands,  &c.  ? Culloden’s  ori- 
ginal debts  are  now  tripled  ; and  all  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  original  creditors  is  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  (nr,  in  all,  £3,000)  upon  £12,000, 
and  a few  more  small  sums.  And  who  now  are 
his  principal  creditors?  Why,  his  successive 
trustees  and  their  heirs  and  representatives.  A 
strange  fatality  has  been  connected  with  the  de- 
ceased Trustees,  forminganother  dark  and  power- 
ful element  in  our  imaginary  “ True  Tale  of 
Culloden  a fatality  which  might  imbue  even 
the  most  sceptical  Saxon  with  superstitious  bod- 
ings. 

By  the  deed  of  entail  executed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Culloden  was  entitled  to  settle  a com- 
petent jointure  upon  his  wife,  who,  had  she  sur- 
vived, would  at  once  have  been  in  possession  of 
£500  a-year.  After  eharing  his  poverty  and  sor- 
row for  twenty  years,  this  unfortunate  lady  lately 
sunk  under  the  hopeless  struggle  ; and,  by  an- 
other of  the  beautiful  anomalies  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail, though  her  husband’s  death  would  have  made 
her  comparatively  rich  from  the  family  estates, 
he  could  not  claim,  were  it  but  £5,  from  the  same 
source,  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  her  remains. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Culloden  addressed  a 
circular  letter  himself  to  all  his  creditors,  request- 
ing them,  for  theirown  sakesund  his,  to  assist  him 
in  extricating  his  affairs,  and  in  taking  the  only 
measures  possible  for  the  payment  of  his  just 
debts.  The  meeting  was  opposed  by  the  Trustees; 


but  took  place,  notwithstanding,  at  Inverness, 
Sir  Francis  Mackenzie  of  GatTloch  presiding. 
Our  account  of  this  singular  meeting  was  re- 
ceived from  an  impartial  stranger,  who,  chancing 
to  be  in  Inverness,  was  attracted  to  it  by  curi- 
osity, but  on  whom  it  made  a deep  impression. 
The  proceedings  at  that  meeting  we  forbear  to 
detail,  although  they  cry  aloud  for  publicity. 
Such  things  could  not  be  done  save  in  a corner. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr  Forbes  would 
himself  add  his  history  of  his  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  under  Trust,  to  the  famous  collection 
of  Culloden  Papers.  It  were  a good  deed,  and 
a most  instructive  treatise  to  landed  gentlemen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  aware  that  our  rude 
materirtls  for  a Tale  of  Culloden  may  see®  an 
odd  pendant  enough  to  the  sketch  of  Mr  Huwitt; 
yet,  told  roundly,  and  unvarnished,  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  as  deeply  interesting  to  society, 
and  a thousand  times  more  valuable,  than  any 
tale  of  sentimental  romance.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  complete,  is  acquaintance  with 
a few  dates,  plaih  facts,  and  simple  tables  of 
figures.  The  scenery,  and  materials  for  de- 
coration, are  abounding; — moors,  mountains. and 
Highlanders  ; and  the  unfortunate  hero  himself, 
who  has  struggled  with  adversity  during  nearly 
his  whole  life  of  manhood,  and  who  is,  moreover 
— another  great  desideratum — one  of  the  finest 
and  most  patrician-looking  Chiefs  (as  many  of  oar 
eldeily  readers  will  remember)  that  was  ever  seen 
in  Scotland.  But  the  story  which  we  desiderate 
of  this  Highland  Laird,  would  be  independent  of 
all  adventitious  garniture.  The  title  might  be— 
“ How  a Gentleman  may  give  up  his  Kents,  and 
his  whole  Available  Means,  under  a Trust-Deed, 
to  pay  his  Lawful  Debts  ; and  how,  at  the  End  of 
Thirty  Years,  he  may  find  these  Debts  Tripled. 
Humbly  Inscribed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Parliament.” 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  nio*t  to 
blame,  or  if  the  blame  should  be  divided  between 
the  law  of  entail,  which  bound  up  Culloden  hand 
and  foot,  and  those  statutes  which  regulate  Trust. 
Managements:  but  yet  it  is  our  wonder  that  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  tbe  College  of  Justice 
can  daily  look  upon  the  statue  of  their  illustrious 
President,  and  not  question  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  asyBtem which  haseonsignedhisdescendant 

to  a life  of  misery  and  penury,  and  to  thedivfac* 
of  debt,  where,  in  spite  of  his  early  imprudence, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  long  since,  honour  and 
affluence.  If  our  judicial  Tale  of  Culloden  were 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  then  that 
of  the  “ Thane  of  Fife,”  and  the  “ Chief  of  CJan- 
ranald” — we  do  not  mean  Glengarry — or  that 
of  Rothiemurehus,  might  he  added  to  it.  North, 
south,  east,  and  west,  there  is  no  want  of  such 
subjects  in  Scotland;  and  they  should  be  written 
upon. 


I 
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BUXTON’S  REMEDY  FOR  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Ought  tlio  people  of  Great  Britain  ever  to 
have  agitated  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  and  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  ; 
and,  during  fifty  years,  to  have  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  gain  their  righteous  object,  or  not  ? 
Few  persons,  if  indeed  one,  will  now  affirm  that 
they  ought  not,  or  that  their  Abolition  Associa- 
tions, and  Anti-Slavery  Societies  ; their  lectures, 
meetings,  subscriptions,  tracts,  petitions,  and  the 
whole  of  that  powerful  and  widely  ramified  ma- 
chinery set  agoing,  and  so  long  kept  in  motion, 
was  employed  on  an  insignificantor  worthless  ob- 
ject. But  if  combined  effort  and  systematic  agita- 
tion were  formerly  justifiable,  it  is  surely  doubly 
called  for  now,  when  the  Slave  Trade  has  in- 
creased in  amount  and  become  more  atrocious  in 
character,  from  our  very  efforts  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Instead  of  being  an  argument  for  supine- 
ness or  for  abandoning  the  cause  in  despair,  the 
acknowledged  failure  ought  to  stimulate  to  more 
energetic  and  better  directed  exertion.  We  re- 
joice to  find  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 

It  was  no  sooner  fully  ascertained  that  the  great 
sacrifices  and  anxious  precautions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Man-Trade  had  proved  abortive,  than  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation  was  renewed  to  a limited  extent; 
and  that  a new  society,  consisting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  of  all  religious  denominations,  formed 
last  summer,  was  organized  almost  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Buxton’s  startling  statements  and  dis- 
closures. The  first  part  of  his  work,  delineating 
the  unsuspected  extent,  and  the  increased  horrors 
of  the  traffic,  had  then  been  for  some  months 
partially  before  the  public.  He  has  now  added  a 
second  part,  containing  the  “ Remedy.”  With 
the  evil  to  its  utmost  alleged  extent,  the  public 
are  now  familiar  from  Mr  Buxton’s  statements 
—the  “ Travels  in  Cuba”  of  Mr  Turnbull,  which 
we  lately  noticed — and  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. This,  therefore,  leaves  our  brief  space 
entirely  free  for  the  projected  remedy.  In  some 
points,  it  squares  with  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr 
Turnbull  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade;  but 
goes  further,  and  contemplates  what  is  considered 
by  many  concurring  authorities,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  reflection  of  every  man  of  plain  sense,  as 
the  only  effectual  and  permanent  remedy  ; 
namely,  the  civilisation  of  Africa — the  f<  raising," 
in  Mr  Buxton's  language,  “ of  the  national 
mind,”  by  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  Christianity,  with  its  attendant  blessings. 
Yet  it  was  by  Christians  in  name  that  this  dia- 
bolical traffic  was  commenced,  and  is  still  carried 
on  : by  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Ame- 
rican Christians,  Catholic  and  Protestunt.  Mr 
Buxton  would  not  dispense  with  every  species  of 
coercion  ; he  does  not  share  in  the  religious 
scruples  of  some  of  his  respectable  associates 
among  the  Quakers  ; and  yet  he  believes  that  we 
have  depended,  and  are  depending,  too  much 
upon  mere  physical  force } and  he  thus  strongly 


states  his  belief,  in  which  every  thinking  being 
must  concur,  that  unless  the  African  tribes  are 
intellectually  and  morally  raised  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement 
of  their  condition. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  such  an  application  of  force, 
ns  shall  blockade  the  whole  cost,  and  sweep  away  every 
slaver : but  should  that  effort  relax,  the  trade  in  man 
would  revive.  Compulsion,  so  tongas  it  lusts,  may  re- 
strain tiie  act,  hut  it  will  not  eradicate  the  motive.  The 
African  will  not  have  ceased  to  desire,  and  vehemently 
to  crave,  the  spirits,  the  ammunition,  and  the  articles 
of  finery  and  commerce  which  Kurope  alone  can  supply: 
and  these  lie  can  obtain  by  the  Slave  Trade,  and  by  ibe 
Slave  Trade  only,  while  lie  remains  what  he  is.  The 
pursuit  of  man,  therefore,  is,  to  him,  not  a matter  of  choice 
and  selection,  but  of  necessity,  and,  after  any  interval  of 
constrained  abstinence,  he  will  revert  to  it  as  the  biiMuew 
of  his  life.  But,  when  the  African  nations  shall  emerge 
from  the  present  state  of  darkness  and  debasement,  they 
will  require  no  arguments  from  us  to  convince  them 
of  the  monstrous  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade.  They 
will  nut  be  content  to  see  their  remaining  territories  a 
wilderness,  themselves  in  penury,  their  villages  expo«ed, 
day  af.er  day,  to  havoc  and  conflagration,  their  children 
kidnapped  and  slaughtered,— and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a paltry  supply  of  the  most  inferior  and  pernici- 
ous articles  of  Europe “ Europe,  therefore,” 

(to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
African  travellers,*)  “ will  have  done  little  forthe  Blacks, 
if  the  abolition  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  some  wise  and  grand  plan  for  the  civilisation 
of  the  continent.  None  presents  a fairer  ptospect  than 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  Africa  in  their  own  country, 
and  by  their  own  countrymen  previously  educated  by 
Europeans.” 

It  scarcely  requires  argument  to  prove  that 
the  Slave  Trade,  independently  of  its  barbarity 
and  iniquity,  is,  from  purely  political  and  econo- 
mical considerations,  ruinous  to  Africa ; and 
that  the  productive  industry  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  shipped  off  to  be  sold  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  might,  if  properly 
applied,  be  worth  ten  times  the  sum  obtained  for 
their  bodies.  Could  the  African  chiefs  once  be 
made  to  comprehend  their  true  interest,  the 
case  were  gained.  But  how  are  the  barbarous 
princes  of  Africa  to  receive  those  lessons  which 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe  can  hardly  yet  under- 
stand ? An  African  chief  once  stated — “We 
must  have  three  things,  powder,  ball,  and  bran- 
dy ; and  we  have  three  things  to  sell,  men, 
women,  and  children.”  These  were  his  readiest 
articles  of  merchandize.  The  productions  of  the 
soil  were  hardly  in  existence : its  capabilities 
were  not  imagined. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Buxton  proposes  to 
give  time  and  opportunity  to  teach  the  chiefs  of 
Africa  that  sound  policy  and  justice  are,  in 
the  long  run,  identical,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  render  our  preventive  squadron  more  effect- 
ive, and  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  instead  of  the  straggling  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  by  which  the  vessels 
were  uselessly  scattered  along  the  wide  coasts  of 


* Burckhardt,  p.  344. 
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South  America  and  Cuba.  So  little,  compara-  j 
tively,  has  been  accomplished  by  our  expensive 
naval  force,  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the 
friends  of  Africa  are  for  withdrawing  it  altogether, 
and  relying  upon  other  means.  Mr  Buxton  repu- 
diates this  idea,  from  reasons  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy  to  the  Africans  under  our  protection,  who 
would  thus  be  abandoned  to  worse  miseries  than 
those  from  which  we  have  attempted  to  rescue 
them.  Instead  of  withdrawing,  he  would  in- 
crease our  maritime  strength,  and,  directing  it 
in  the  manner  above  noticed,  make  one  more 
fair  trial  of  crushing  the  trade,  by  multiplying 
its  risks  and  reducing  its  profits.  As  part  of 
the  proposed  reinforcement,  he  recommends 
armed  steam-vessels — no  new  idea  by  the  way, — 
and  his  reasons  are  strong  and  obvious.  These 
vessels  he  would  employ  about  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  and  man  with  Negroes,  or  those  co- 
loured persons  who  can  bear  a climate  so  uni- 
formly fatal  to  British  seamen.  In  every  un- 
dertaking for  the  amelioration  of  Africa,  Mr 
Buxton  places  great  reliance  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Negro  and  coloured  race  ; and  every 
passing  year  is  happily  increasing  the  number 
of  well- qualified  agents  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion. 

Mr  Buxton’s  second  preparatory  measure  is 
the  formation  of  treaties  with  the  native  powers 
in  Africa ; bribing  them,  in  short,  to  aid  our 
attempts  to  put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  This 
policy  can  no  more  be  looked  to  as  a permanent 
remedy  than  a naval  force.  The  moment  the 
advantages  secured  to  the  chiefs  by  these  treaties 
stop,  that  moment  is  the  trade  in  danger  of  be- 
ing renewed,  admitting  that  such  treaties  could 
be  formed.  That  they  could  not  be  maintained 
with  the  chiefs  on  the  coast,  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  trade,  by  which  they  have  been 
completely  demoralized,  and  by  which,  from 
their  position,  they  reap  the  largest  share  of 
profit,  Mr  Buxton  allows : but  he  places  great 
reliance  on  the  good  disposition,  towards  the 
British,  of  the  Sultans  and  Princes  in  the  inte- 
rior, whence  come  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  supplies  of  the  trade  ; greater,  we  fear, 
than  their  reported  conversations  with  Clapper- 
ton,  Denham,  and  Lander,  warrant.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  essential  element  in  Mr  Buxton's 
scheme,  to  establish  a confederacy,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  the  Gambia  on 
the  west,  to  Begharmi  on  the  east ; and  from  the 
Desert  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on 
the  south.  This  is  a magnificent  idea ; its  prac- 
ticability is  another  thing : but  is  it  not  worth 
trial  ? An  augmented  naval  force,  comprehend- 
ing armed  steamers,  manned  by  blacks,  or  co- 
loured men,  and  forming  a chain  of  vessels  from 
Gambia  to  Angola,  a confederacy  reaching  to 
the  extent  we  have  specified,  and  treaties  with 
the  native  powers  in  the  interior,  pledging  them 
to  act  in  concert  with  us,  and  to  suppress  the 
Slave  Trade  in  their  own  territory,  would  clear 
the  ground  for  the  introduction  and  free  opera- 
tion of  those  higher  and  more  permanent  mea- 


sures, without  w-hich  no  effectual  remedy  can  be 
anticipated.  The  true  remedy  or  the  means 
of  it,  already  exists  in  the  natural  riches  and 
undeveloped  resources  of  Africa. 

The  work  will  be  done,  when  her  population  shall  be 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  arrive  at  the  conviction 
(grounded  on  what  their  eyes  tee,  and  their  hatidi  has. 
die)  that  the  wealth  readily  to  be  obtained  from  peaceful 
industry,  surpasses  the  slender  and  precarious  profit!  of 
rapine.  Our  system,  hitherto,  has  been  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  European  powers,  while  we  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  what  might  be  done  in  Africa  itself, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Considering  the  very  slender  advantages 
reaped  for  Africa  by  the  vast  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices of  England,  the  Anti-Slavery  party— that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  nation — has  a right  to  com- 
plain loudly  of  our  European  allies.  Mr  Turn- 
bull  believes  that  something  might  be  made  of 
Spain  by  negotiation,  and  wrested  from  Portu- 
gal ; but,  while  the  temptation  remains  of  180 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  Slave  Trade,  we  confess, 
with  Mr  Buxton,  that  this  is  a temptation  which 
we  cannot  outbid,  and  we  fear  that  merchant* 
will  persist  and  governments  connive.  Could  we 
recall  the  time  lost  and  the  millions  thrown 
away,  it  were  far  easier  to  try  Mr  Buxton's  ei- 
periment.  But  the  same  reason,  self-interest— 
as  blind  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  as  contempt- 
uous of  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties,  which 
makes  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  hopeless — ensures  the  concurrence  o! 
the  African  powers,  could  they  be  enlightened; 
because  to  them  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  180  per 
cent,  gain,  but  an  incalculable  loss.  As  Lord 
Melbourne  sagely  remarked  of  free  trade,  the 
other  day  : “ Nations,”  by  which  he  must  have 
meant  the  rulers  of  nations,  “ do  not  always 
perceive  their  true  interests.”  Clearly  and  con- 
vincingly does  Mr  Buxton  point  out  those  of 
Africa ; but  when  will  the  chiefs  receive  his 
demonstrations,  and  act  upon  them? 

But  for  the  Slave  Trade,  the  other  trad*  of  Afrit* 
would  be  increased  fifty  ora  hundredfold.  Bern*  C<«- 
tral  Africa  now  receives  in  exchange  for  all  her  export*, 
both  of  people  and  pioductiona,  less  than  half » niHUwn 
of  imports  ; one-half  of  which  may  be  goods  of  the  wont 
description,  and  a third  made  up  of  arms  and  ammusi- 
tion.  What  a wretched  return  is  this,  for  tbe  prodoo 
tions  of  so  vast,  so  fertile,  so  magnificent  a territory. 
Take  the  case  of  Central  Africa  ; the  insignificance  of  oor 
trade  with  it  is  forcibly  exhibited,  by  contracting  tb‘ 
whole  return  from  thence,  with  some  single  article  of  ns 
great  moment  which  enters  Great  Britain.  Tbe  featl'**1 
received  at  Liverpool  Irom  Ireland  reach  an  amonnt  ex- 
ceeding all  the  productions  of  Central  Africa;  tb«  fff1 
from  France  and  Ireland  exceed  one-half  of  it;  wht* 
the  value  of  pigs  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool 
is  three  times  os  great  as  the  whole  trade  of  Crest  Bri- 
tain in  the  productions  of  the  soil  of  Central  Atnea 
What  an  exhibition  does  this  give  of  the  ruin  which 
Slave  Trade  entails  on  Africa  ! Can  it  be  doubted  that, 
with  the  extinction  of  that  blight,  there  would  r«*  »P 
a commerce  which  would  pour  into  Africa  Europe®8 
articles  of  a vastly  superior  quality,  and  to  a vastly  *°- 
perior  amount  ? . 

If  it  be  true  that  Africa  would  be  enriched,  and 
her  population  would  enjoy,  in  multiplied  abundascA 
those  commodities,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  »h* 
incurs  such  intense  misery, the  one  needful  thing,  >n  • * 
der  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  in  represent 
Slave  Trade,  is,  to  convince  them  that  they  will  I 
by  selling  the  productive  labour  of  the  people,  instew 
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the  people  themselves.  My  first  object,  then,  is  to  shew 
that  Africa  possesses,  within  herself,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing, by  fair  trade,  a greater  quantity  of  our  goods  than 
■he  now  receives  from  the  Slave  Trade;  and,  secondly,  to 
point  out  how  this  truth  may  be  made  plain  to  the 
African  nations. 

As  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  first 
object,  we  shall,  in  the  meantime,  hold  that 
as  demonstrated,  and  step  forward  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  convince  the  Africans  of  a 
point  about  which  European  intellect  is  often 
found  singularly  obtuse.  It  is.  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  introduction  of  agriculture  by  the  British, 
that  Mr  Buxton  looks  for  convincing  the  chiefs 
of  Africa,  that  peaceful  commerce  with  England 
may  be  found  a hundred. fold  more  profitable  to 
them  than  the  Slave  Trade.  By  these  means  he 
also  calculates  upon  elevating  the  native  mind  ; 
and,  if  the  one  holds  good,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  other.  But  as  this  compre- 
hends by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  project,  we  shall  give  his 
statement  in  his  own  words. 

By  Agriculture,  both  will  be  accomplished.  The  ran- 
som for  Africa  will  be  found  in  her  fertile  toil;  and  the 
moial  worth  of  her  people  wilt  advance  as  they  become 
belt ei  instructed,  more  secute,  mure  industrious,  and 
mere  wealthy.  And  then  will  be  felt  the  influence  of 
cultivated  intellect  on  rude  reason ; the  childten  will  he 
taught  by  our  schools  ; our  very  machinery,  doing  easily 
what  is  impossible  to  their  unaided  strength,  wiil  elo- 
quently speak  to  others,  and  beget  that  allegiance  of  mind, 
which  is  uniformly  yielded  by  the  untutored,  to  beings 
of  superior  capacity.  The  ininisteis  of  the  Gospel,  the 
best  of  civilizers,  will,  as  gently  as  irresistibly,  work  out 
a change  in  the  current  of  opinion,  and  effict  the  cheer- 
ful tenunciation  of  bloody  and  licentious  customs. 

Such  essential  reforms  as  these  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  mere  establishment  of  factories  on  the  coast.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  will  be  gained  by  these,  but  not  enough, 
to  execute  the  task  (of  alt  tasks  the  most  difficult)  of 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
people,  and  making  productive  the  latent  capabilities  of 
the  soil.  In  one  word,  Africa  wants  more  than  com- 
merce—she  wants  cultivation. 

If  cultivation  be  required,  it  becomes  at  once  desirable 
that  we  should  afford  to  the  natives  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  and  skill — our  example  and  capital.  Why 
should  the  African  be  left  to  woik  his  way  upwards, 
from  his  rude  and  unprofitable  tillage,  to  that  higher 
order  of  cultivation  which  we  have  reached  by  the  la- 
bours of  successive  generations  ? Our  discoveries  in  tro- 
pical agriculture  must  woik  a great  physical  change. 
It  is  probable  that  we  might  reclaim  a waste  district  in 
half  the  time,  and  at  half  the  expense,  that  it  would  cost 
the  inhabitants. 

But  I look  also,  as  I have  already  hinted,  to  the  moral 
effect  which  will  hence  be  produced.  Those,  of  old,  who 
carried  the  spade  and  the  plough  into  barbarous  coun- 
tries were  ranked  with  the  deities. 

By  our  seeds,  and  our  implements,  and  in  our  skill  in 
abridging  labour  and  subduing  difficulty,  we  shall  place 
before  the  natives,  in  a form  which  they  cannot  mistake, 
the  vast  benefits  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  intercourse 
with  us ; and  they  will  speedily  perceive  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  protect  those  strangers  who  possess  secrets 
which  can  make  their  land  produce  so  unexpected  and 
rich  a harvest. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  present  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  Africa  is  extremely  limited ; 
that  the  chief  obstacle  toils  extension  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  it  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased under  the  fostering  and  protective  care  of  the 
British  government.  The  grounds  on  which  this  sup- 
position rests  are  the  number  and  situation  of  its  naviga- 
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ble  rivers;  its  rich  alluvial  deltas,  and  extensive  and 
fertile  plains;  its  immense  forests;  its  wide  range  of 
natural  productions ; its  swarming,  active,  and  enter, 
prising  population ; its  contiguity  to  Burope,  and  the 
demand  of  its  people  for  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  speculating  on  African  commerce,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  to  deal  with  nations  who  are  not 
only  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  but  corrupted  and  deterio- 
rated by  the  Slave  Trade,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
worst  class  of  Europeans.  There  will,  therefore,  be 
difficulties  and  obstructions  to  ovetcome  before  a clear 
field  for  honest  commerce  can  he  obtained.  In  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  the  people  we  can  hardly  look  to  obtain 
from  them  articles  which  depend  on  an  extensive  culti- 
vation ot  the  soil,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  productions 
of  civilized  nations.  It  is  probable  that,  in  commencing 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  Africa,  there  will  be,  at 
first,  a considerable  outlay  of  money  without  an  imme- 
diate return  ; but  from  whatever  source  this  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  should  be  con.idered  as  a gift  to  Africa.  It 
will  ultimately  be  repaid  a thousandfold. 

The  articles  desired  by  the  Africans  in  return  for  the 
produce  of  their  country  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
Lists  of  them  are  given  by  almost  every  traveller.  It 
may,  therefore,  suffice  to  observe,  that  many  of  them  are 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  our  island,  or  of  our  co- 
lomes ; and  it  is  an  important  consideration,  that  we 
may  obtain  the  treasures  of  this  unexplored  continent, 
by  diiect  barter  of  our  own  commodities,  and  that,  while 
we  cheapen  luxuries  at  home,  we  also  increase  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  by  giving  increased  employment  to  our 
productive  classes. 

The  extension  of  a legitimate  commerce,  and  with  it 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  is  wotthy 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  philanthropist,  whilst 
to  the  mercantile  and  general  interests  of  the  civilized 
world  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Africa  pn-sents 
an  almost  boundless  tract  of  country,  teemiug  with  in- 
habitants who  admire,  and  are  desirous  of  possessing,  our 
manufactures.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  demand,  except 
their  want  of  articles  to  give  us  in  return.  They  must 
be  brought  to  avail  themselves  of  their  otvn  resouices. 

Attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  have  already  been  made  to 
form  cotton  plantations,  and  the  article  produced  is  found 
to  be  of  a very  useful  and  valuable  description.  Persever- 
ance in  these  efforts  is  alone  required  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  and,  when  once  accomplished,  the  import- 
ance to  this  country  will  be  incalculable.  The  trade 
in  palm-oil  is  capable  of  immense  extension,  and  the  ar- 
ticle is  every  tear  becoming  more  important,  and  in  more 
extensive  use.  In  exchange  for  these,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles,  British  manufactures  would  be  taken, 
and  British  ships  find  a profitable  employment  in  the 
conveyance  of  them. 

But  the  first  object  of  our  intercourse  with  Africa 
should  be,  not  so  much  to  obtain  a remunerating  trade, 
as  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  evil  that  the  civilized 
world  has  inflicted  on  her,  by  conveying  Christianity,  in- 
struction, and  the  useful  arts,  to  her  childien.  The  two 
objects  will  eventually,  if  carried  on  in  a right  manner, 
be  found  perfectly  compatible;  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek,  in  legitimate  commerce,  a direct  antidote  to  the  ne- 
farious traffic  which  has  so  long  desolated  aud  degraded 
her. 

Mr  Buxton  devotes  some  space  to  pointing 
out  the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
Africa,  and  the  stations  on  which  to  establish, 
at  the  outset,  great  emporiums  of  trade.  These, 
fortunately,  are  the  same  which,  in  the  mean- 
while, are  the  most  commanding  and  available 
stationsfor  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade.  The  first 
in  immedate  interest,  as  in  ultimate  importance, 
is  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  Mr  Buxton  sets 
forth,  with  warmth,  the  natural,  political,  and 
commercial  advantages,  of  this  place,  which  is 
“ the  key  to  Central  Africa."  Fernando  Po,  a9 
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a future  settlement,  is,  however,  not  yet  fully 
in  our  possession,  though  here  little  difficulty 
need  be  anticipated.  Next  to  Fernando  Po,  in 
importance,  he  considers  a settlement  to  be 
established  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Tschadda,  which  would  become  the  emporium  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  Africa.  Mr  Buxton 
dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  many  advantages 
of  these  settlements,  particularly  when  the 
agency  of  steam  is  fairly  brought  into  play ; 
though  his  expectations  of  any  considerable 
trade  arising  at  once  ar»;  wisely  moderate.  Yet  if 
be  does  not  underrate,  we  fear  be  keeps  many 
obvious  difficulties  out  of  view.  At  home,  there 
is  wanted  the  money  requisite  to  follow  up  the 
attempt,  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time,  upon  a 
scale  anything  like  commensurate  to  the  object. 
Not  one  great  outlay,  but  a continual  drain  would 
be  required,  if,  even  according  to  Mr  Buxton, 
the  grand  experiment  is  to  have  anything  like 
fair  play.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  climate 
might  be,  in  part  obviated  by  the  employment  of 
liberated  slaves  and  coloured  men : but,  besides 
financial  objections,  the  obstacles  which  might, 
and  which,  to  a certain  extent,  must,  arise  from 
fickleness,  perfidy,  barbarism,  and  violence  of  the 
native  chiefs,  remain  to  be  overcome ; as  well  as 
the  probability  that  the  moment  their  annual  pen- 
sions were  withheld,  they  would  turn  upon  their 
English  allies. 

Having  fixed  these  two,  and  other  stations 
which  the  Home  Government  should  undertake 
the  expense  of  settling  and  protecting,  .Mr  Bux- 
ton’s next  object — and  it  is  the  grand  original  fea- 
ture of  his  scheme — is  the  formation  of  a great 
Agricultural  Association,  which  should  obtain,  by 
free  grant,  rich  and  productive  lands  in  a 
healthy  climate,  (for  Africa,)  where  the  example 
of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and 
drawing  forth  its  resources  should  be  exempli- 
fied by  native  free  labour.  The  great  object  of 
6uch  an  association  must  be  profit,  and  to  check 
undue  avidity,  and  watch  over  the  interests  of 
African  civilisation,  another  institution,  in  fact, 
a revival  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which 
the  nucleus  is  already  formed,  shall,  while  it  pro 
tects  African  interests,  promote  the  private  in- 
terests of  the  agricultural  company,  its  main 
agent  in  introducing  civilisation.  The  friends  of 
Africa  are  exhorted  to  join  both  the  Associa- 
tions, which,  if  distinct  in  character,  are  united 
in  tendency  ; the  one  acting  directly,  and  the 
other  indirectly,  as  civilizers. 

If  Mr  Buxton  be  able  to  impress  his  own  san- 
guine opinions,  of  the  probability  of  a great 
trade  in.  African  productions  rapidly  springing 
up,  (and,  particularly  at  the  outset,  in  cotton,) 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  capitalists  ready  to  em- 
bark in  the  agricultural  company  ; nor  yet,  we 
fear,  of  persons  as  willing  to  raise  cotton,  coffee, 
and  sugar  in  Africa,  by  slave  labour,  as  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  end  of  a foreign  Slave 
Trade  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  extinction 
Of  slavery  in  any  country.  But  the  benevolent 
association  and  also  the  Government,  the  protector 
and  the  pay-master,  may  be  assumed  as  guarantees 


against  a prospective  perversion  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Company’s  objects. 

In  furtherance  of  Mr  Buxton’s  views,  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a letter 
addres-ed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  has  re- 
commended an  expedition  to  ascend  the  Niger, 
and  its  great  tributaries,  by  steamboats,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  factories,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  native  chiefs  may  be  taught 
that  there  are  more  profitable  ways  of  employing 
their  subjects,  than  selling  them  for  exportation. 
The  estimated  expense  of  this  expedition  is 
about  £‘50,000  ; a mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
millions  that  have  been  already  worse  than 
thrown  away,  if  our  abortive  attempts  at  sup- 
pression have  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of 
the  trade.  That  they  have  done,  and  are  doing 
so,  is  hut  too  certain.  Mr  Buxton  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  it  were  better  at  once  to  recall 
our  squadron,  and  abandon  the  preventive 
measures  that  have  already  cost  this  country  so 
much,  than  continue  the  present  inefficient 
system. 

Without  sharing  in  all  Mr  Buxton’s  bright 
hopes,  though  he  does  not  altogether  blink  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties,  we  entirely  coincide  in 
the  propriety  of  conducting  the  experiment,  if 
made  at  all,  upon  a scale  calculated  to  command 
success,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  allying  individual 
home  interestswith  its  success.  An  African  Agri- 
cultural Company,  protected  bythe  Government, 
and  fostered  by  British  philanthropy,  might  ac- 
complish what  no  Govesnment  could,  at  any 
cost,  effect.  The  agency  of  steam,  and,  above 
all.  the  possibility  which  now  exists  of  convert- 
ing persons  of  the  African  race  into  the  civilizers 
of  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  were  torn, 
are  new  and  most  important  elements  in  any 
grand  scheme  of  justice  and  atonement. 

We  have  hardly  adverted  to  the  inducements, 
encouragements,  and  plausibilities,  which  Mr 
Buxton  has  brought  forward  in  support  of  hi* 
plan  ; which,  moreover,  are  corroborated  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  manyof  the  individual*— 
Governors,  travellers,  traders,  and  missionaries 
— most  competent  to  form  an  enlightened  anti 


sound  opinion  upon  the  subject ; nor  are  we  sure 
but  that  a great  part  of  u Mr  Buxtons  Reme- 
dy” ought,  properly,  to  be  named  “ Governor 
Turner's  Remedy.”  This  gentleman  died,  at 
his  desk,  of  fever,  caught  in  an  expedition, 
undertaken  in  1825,  against  a band  of  mUcreant 
traders  who,  in  the  Sherbro  country,  were 
tempting  to  re-establish  the  trade,  after  the 
chiefs  had  formed  treaties  with  Governor  Turner 
for  its  suppression.  He  died  while  in  the 
of  giving  a short  account  to  Lord  Bathurst  o. 
hiB  expedition.  One  request  of  his  was  lor  two 
steamers  ; nnd  it  was  his  suggestion  that  n'arif*, 
or  pensions,  of  from  £50  to  £100  a-year,  shoul 
be  given  to  native  chieftains  found  useful  in  Prv' 
muting  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  I rade,  >0“ 
in  the  introduction  of  the  only  permanent  *nd 
effectual  remedies : “ security  of  person 
property,  agricultural  industry,  civilisation,  *uL 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.”  1 he  tesumonj 
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of  Colonel  Nicolls,  who  was  Governor  at  Fer-  1 
nan  do  Po  while  we  held  that  island,  is  even  I 
more  significant  and  direct.  He  states,  in  a 
memorial  transmitted  to  Government,  in  1830  : — 
There  it  one  means,  and,  i rnn  persuaded,  bm  one 
effectual  means  of  destroying  the  Slave  Trade,  which  is, 
by  introducing  a liberal  and  well-regulated  system  ot 
commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  present,  the  Afri- 
can is  led  to  depend  principally  on  the  slave-dealers  for 
hit  supplies  of  manufactured  article*,  of  which  he  is  so 
fond,  and  stands  so  much  in  need.  The  indvidu  ils  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic  are  persons  of  the  most  infamous 
and  unprincipled  description;  they  come  in  their  ships  to 
the  mouths  of  the  different  unexplored  livers,  where  they 
land  a quantity  of  trade  goods  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
leaving  their  supercargoes  to  exchange  them  with  the 
chiefs  for  slaves,  return  to  the  sea,  whilst  their  cargoes  are 
collecting,  where,  as  pirates,  they  rob  our  merchant-ships, 
mutder  their  crews,  and,  when  glutted  with  plunder,  re- 
turn to  the  coast  to  ship  their  victims,  for  whom  they 
pay  about  £7  or  £8  a. piece,  and  sell  them  for  £70, 
£80,  or  £100  each.  in  conducting  the  barter  tor 
these  poor  creatures  with  the  chiefs,  the  slavers  are  fie- 
queutiy  guiltv  of  every  sort  of  violence  and  injustice- 
Of  this  the  chiefs  are  well  aware,  and  submit  to  it  only 
because  they  have  no  redress.  Were  it  put  in  their  power 
to  procure  heller  manufactured  goods  from  merchants 
who  would  have  some  regard  to  justice  and  fair  dealing 
in  their  transactions  with  them,  they  would  eagerly  give 
them  the  preference,  particularly  if  they  were  protected 
from  the  resentment  of  the  slave-dealers. 

I will  give,  ns  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  the  substance 
of  a conversation  which  passed  between  one  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  myself  on  this  subject.  1 began  by  asking 
him  how  he  could  act  so  unwisely  as  to  -ell  his  country- 
men for  £7  or  £8,  when  he  might  render  them  so  much 
more  profitable  to  him,  by  making  them  labour?  The 
chief  mused  a while,  and  then  said,  “ If  you  will  shew  me 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  l will  take  your  advice.”  1 asked 
him  how  much  palm-oil  a man  could  collect  during  the 
season  ? “ From  one  to  two  ttin»,”  was  his  answer.  I 

then  inquired,  how  a man  could  be  employed  when  it 
was  not  palm-oil  season?  In  cutting  down  and  i-quur- 
ing  wood,  gathering  elephants’  teeth,  tending  cattle,  and 
cultivating  rice,  corn,  and  yams,”  was  toe  reply.  1 then 
said  to  h in,  “ Suppose  a man  collects  a tun  and  a half  of 
palm-oil  in  a season  ; that,  accoidmgtn  its  present  value, 
will  amount  to  £ll  oi  £12;  and  suppose  lie  picks  up 
one  e ephaut's  tooth,  the  v.ilue  of  which  is  about  2-.  per 
lb.,  the  weight  frequently  tiny  pounds;  hut  reckon  it  at 
one-half  that  wtiglit,  that  will  he  £2  : 10s.  more.  The 
value  of  these  two  articles  alone  will  be  nearly  double 
what  his  price  brings  you,  if  you  sell  him  ; and  this  he 
would  bring  you  every  year,  allowing  him  all  tne  other 
kinds  of  his  labour  tor  his  own  maintenance  ! Upon  this 
simple  calculation,  ihe  UUih  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
what  a lo-er  you  aie  by  selling  him  ! Besides,  you  get 
gawds  inferior,  both  in  quality  and  qinn’ity,  to  those  you 
could  procure  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  this  man’s 
labour  with  British  merchants.”  Tliechief  acknowledged 
1 w.is  tight  ; but  said  that,  when  I was  gone,  the  slavers 
would  come,  and  if  he  did  not  get  slaves  for  them,  they 
would  bum  his  town,  and  perhaps  take  away  him-elf  and 
his  family,  in  place  of  the  slaves  they  expected  him  to 
collect  for  them  ; but  that  if  this  could  be  prevented,  he 
would  sell  no  more  slaves.  I then  told  him,  if  he  pro- 


mised this,  I would  come  to  his  assistance,  in  ease  the 
slavers  committed  any  violence  against  him,  and  put  the 
miscreants  in  his  power;  that  I should  advise  him  to 
assemble  his  head-men,  and  try  and  punish  the  delin- 
quents ny  his  own  l tw,  and  1 thought  they  would  not 
trouble  him  again.  I assured  him.  that  he  and  his 
countrymen  were  considered  by  us  as  much  better  men 
than  these  slaveis,  and  that  we  would  protect  them  if  they 
would  trade  fairly  with  us  in  other  produce  than  slaves. 

This  chief  drove  off  the  first  slaver  that  came,  as  1 
directed  him  ; he  is  now  carrying  on  a thriving  trade,  and 
his  people  are  more  civil  and  kind  to  ns  than  any  I have 
yet  seen.  I feel  convinced  that  1 could  influence  all  the 
chiefs  along  the  coast  in  the  same  manner ; but,  to  he 
able  to  effect  this,  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  the 
means  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  with  a de- 
gree of  celerity  that  a steam-vessel  alone  could  give  us. 
This  would  be  requisite,  both  to  enable  ns  to  keep  our 
promise  of  protecting  the  chiefs  from  the  slavers,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  rivers,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown  to  us,  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  health, 
or  loss  of  time. 

Steam-boats  would  also  be  of  incalculable  use  to 
commerce,  by  towing  ships  over  bars  and  agitated  cur- 
rents, whilst,  as  a means  of  ca  ching  the  slave  ships,  and 
protecting  the  coast  from  the  depredations  of  their  crews, 
thiee  steamers  would  effect  more  than  the  expensive 
squadron  now  maintained  there.  Tln-se  three  vessels 
should  carry  four  heavy  guns  each,  be  of  as  light  a 
draught  of  water  as  possible,  and  be  manned  with  fifty 
white*  and  fifty  black  men  each  ; they  would  not  cost  one- 
half  as  much  as  one  large  frigate,  one  corvette,  and 
two  gun-brigs,  whilst  they  would  be  an  infinitely 
mure  efficient  means  of  attaining  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  use  of  them.  I pledge  myself  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  of  our  expense,  and  totally  to  suppress 
the  Slave  Trade  in  two  years.  But  if  this  plan  be  not 
adopted,  we  may  go  on  paying,  over  and  over  again,  for 
the  liberated  Africans  to  the  end  of  time,  without  per- 
forming anything  beneficial  in  their  behalf.” 


Thus  weseethat  Mr  Buxton’s  Remedy  is  ne'ther 
new  nor  crude,  though  it  is  more  fully  developed 
by  him,  and  possesses  the  grand  feature  of  employ- 
ing the  agency  of  free  educated  negroes  ; and,  if 
possible,  of  giving  vitality  and  impulse  to  the 
whole  by  an  association  of  agricultural  capital- 
ists. some  of  whom,  we  make  no  doubt,  might 
he  found  among  the  coloured  men  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Mr  Buxton  possesses  many  special  advantages 
in  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade  and  its  Remedy  ; hut  this  has  not  abated 
his  ardour  in  gaining,  from  every  source,  the 
information  which  he  brought  to  hear  upon  the 
question  he  has  so  much  at  heart ; and  which  he 
leaves,  having  eloquently  and  solemnly  laid 
the  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  achievement 
to  which  he  points  upon  the  consciences  of  his 
countrymen  and  fellow  Christians. 


* Colonel  Nichollii  now  thinks  that  a small  number 
of  white  sailors  would  be  sufficient. 
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!r  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  works  on  India  | 
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that  are  appearing,  our  Eastern  Empire  begins  to  assume 
that  interest  with  the  nation  which  it  formerly  had  only 
with  a class.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this; 
though  the  throwing  open  of  the  trade  and  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  has  been  aptly  named  the  “ Charter 
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of  India,”  together  with  missionary,  educational,  and, 
we  may  add,  sectarian  movements  throughout  that  vast 
country,  have  been  those  most  apparent:  in  fact,  many  of 
the  late  woiks  on  India  have  emanated  from  missionary 
ministers.  To  the  latter  class  our  author  belongs ; and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  his  large  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal  observation  that  he  now  comes  forward,  with  ma- 
nifest advantages,  to  gratify  the  increasing  desire  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  internal  condition  of  our  Asiatic 
dominions.  Although  self-interest,  national  ambition, 
and  pure  Christian  philanthropy,  did  not  stimulate  in- 
quiry into  the  stale  of  India,  mere  curiosity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  a region  so  vast,  and  one  possessing  such  mighty 
resources,  still  so  imperfectly  developed;  one  so  opposite 
in  neatly  every  circumstance  marking  social  progress  to 
onrtelves,  and  containing,  were  it  no  more  than  so  mnny 
tens  of  millions  of  beings  of  our  own  kind,  might  stimu- 
late inquiry.  Our  author  states  his  special  claims  to 
satisfy  intelligent  curiosity  respecting  India — its  history, 
its  people,  and  its  prospects;  and,  we  presume,  does  not 
magnify  his  advantages.  That  he  is  a man  fitted,  by 
natural  abilities  and  education,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
every  opportunity  for  observation  fairly  presented  to  him, 
his  work  affords  full  testimony.  He  has  also  a liberal 
idea  of  the  higher  objects  of  travel  and  speculation  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  work  being  fairly  opened,  by  stating  its  objects 
and  the  means  of  the  writer  for  their  accomplishment, 
a section,  pleasant  to  the  reader  for  entertainment, 
though,  perhaps,  too  long  for  the  reader  whose  sole 
object  is  India,  is  devoted  to  the  Outward  Voyage.  At 
Madras,  Mr  Massie  prepared  for  the  missionary  labours 
to  which  he  was  destined  ; yet  this  portion  of  his  nar- 
rative, while  every  surrounding  object  was  fresh  and 
novel,  and  his  impressions  vivid,  is  not  overlaid  with 
specialities  referring  to  his  function.  Between  his  land- 
ing, and  his  personal  labours  and  adventures,  “ Contin- 
ental India”  is,  as  it  were,  inserted ; its  modern  history 
predominating,  and  the  rocial  condition  of  its  people  form- 
ing, as  it  deserves,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  va- 
ried contents  of  the  work.  One  division,  which  will  be  per- 
used with  deep  interest,  is  entitled,  Women  in  India  ; and 
the  condition  of  women  is  there,  as  everywhere,  decisive 
of  the  civilisation  and  moral  prospects  of  the  people. 
They  are  dreary  and  dark,  though  “ the  day  spring  from 
on  high”  may  visit  that  torpid  land,— and  there  are 
already  some  faint  symptoms  of  social  amelioration. 

In  India,  Mr  Massie  appeals  to  have  suffered  severe 
domestic  calamity ; nor  was  he  without  annoyances  of 
many  kinds.  On  his  speculations  on  educating  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  Hindoos,  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  pro- 
nounce ; but  they  have  this  in  their  favour,  that  they  are 
those  of  a liberal  man.  His  scheme  overleaps  a great 
host  of  obstaebs,  only  formidable,  as  he  believes,  because 
people  choose  to  imagine  them  so.  For  the  native  litera- 
ture, and  native  philosophies  and  mythologies,  he  seems 
to  have  ns  little  respect  as  William  the  Conqueror  or 
Edward  I.  entertained  for  Saxon  minstrels  or  Welsh 
Bards.  Sweep  them  all  away  without  remorse  or  mctcy, 
and  at  once  substitute  in  their  place  European  know, 
ledge,  the  English  language,  and  the  Christian  faith. 
Large  sums  given  to  purchase  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Per- 
sian manuscripts,  and  for  translating  and  printing  them, 
he  deems  sheer  waste  and  absurdity.  And,  no  question, 
one  might  easily  imagine  more  efficient  inodes  than  that, 
while  intending  to  educate  the  Gael  or  the  wild  Irish,  the 
School  Societies  should  publish  for  their  edification  the 
Poems  of  Ossiau  Mac  Fiati  in  the  original. 


Mr  Massie's  personal  adventures  convey  so  very  pint, 
ing  an  idea  of  the  genuine  kindness,  frank  hospitality, 
and  social  freedom  of  the  British  in  India,  that  we  cud. 
not  be  much  surprised  at  the  discontent  generally  attri- 
buted to  old  returned  Indians. 

We  shall  now  select  a few  specimens  of  this  instruct, 
ive  and  entertaining  work,  without  much  regard  to  har- 
mony of  design  in  our  selection. 

MOVEY-CHaKGERS  AKD  SCHOOLS  OF  MADRAS. 

What  are  those  men,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
ground,  with  a cloth  spread  before  them,  upon  which 
are  deposited  full  and  half-filled  bags,  and  a heap  of 
copper  coin  ? These  are  the  shroffs,  money-changers, 
who  will  appraise  your  jewels,  decide  the  merits  or  value 
of  your  piecious  stones,  exchange  the  gold  or  silver  coin, 
age  with  the  cuirency  of  smaller  value,  or  lend  you, 
upon  sufficient  security,  sums  of  money  at  usurious  in- 
terest, almost  to  any  amount.  This,  you  will  obwne, 
its  abetter  built,  more  cleanly  part  of  tbe  village ; the 
houses  are  more  neatly  furnished,  and  most  of  them  hive 
the  convenience  of  a vtranda;  are  white-washed.  »nd 
the  doors  gieen-painted,  with  a restingplace  at  either 
entrance.  Here  you  may  witness  a village  school,  and 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  under  that  veranda,  to  the 
right,  where  these  youths  are  assembled.  The  teacher 
is  the  man  seated  at  the  door;  the  little  ones  are  ar. 
ranged  seated  on  the  ground,  and  ate  tracing,  with  their 
finucrv,  the  letters  of  their  language  on  a little  sand, 
strewed  before  them.  All  write  the  same  letter  or  wwd ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  written,  they  simultaneously.  fio« 
the  first  to  the  last,  distinctly  articulate  the  sound  nr 
word.  You  do  not  perceive  any  book  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  elder  youths.  But  those  brown,  sun-dird,  net* 
like  slips  of  the  palmyra  leaf,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inchts 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  wdth,  »t» 
their  repositories  of  wisdom  and  learning.  Three,  fir*, 
fifty,  or  five  hundred  of  them,  cut  into  equal  lengths,  and 
a circular  hole  perlorating  each,  dividing  them  into  0:1* 
and  two-thirds — and,  if  amounting  to  large  numbers, 
protected  by  two  pieces  of  wood — make  a book.  In  its 
unwritten  state  it  is  a Cadjan  ; when  written,  and  this 
is  done  with  an  iron  style,  it  is  called  an  Ollatu  . •_ 

. . . Every  considerable  Tillage  in  this  pait  of  India 

contains  such  a seminary ; so  that  it  is  not  the  estahluh- 
ment  of  schools,  so  much  as  the  introduction  of  sound 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  that  is  required. 

XAT1VE  WOMEN. 

There  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  illustratifl* 
of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  so  conspicuous  in  thnifwnhr 
called  out  of  Mesopotamia  three  thousand  five  hundrtd 

years  ago I mean  that  group  of  native  women : they 

are  returning  from  the  tank,  a place  to  which  they  gene- 
rally repair  twice  a-day.  The  substance  of  each  f»auJ; 
may  be  told  by  the  description  of  vessels  they  carry,  on* 
by  the  seivants  they  employ.  The  daughters  and  wires 
of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  come  forth  w 
draw  water,  with  their  ancient  um-like  pitchers,  some  of 
clay,  and  others  of  copper  or  brass ; carried,  some  on  the 
haunch,  and  others  on  the  head.  You  observe  how  do* 
and  stately  is  their  walk,  even  nnder  the  weight  of  tb 
full  pitcher.  The  native  women  pride  themselves  mod1 
on  their  attitude  in  walking  ; and  the  female  *b** 
gait  approaches  nearest  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  »n 
pliant  is  considered  the  most  graceful.  You  can  rytlf. 
even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  succeed  in  exciting  * 
Hindoo  woman  to  a hasty  step.  Mark  their  ihiof'g 
black  hair,  almost  satuiated  with  oil,  and  gathered  inw 
a knot  at  the  back  of  tbe  head.  I do  not  remember  tee- 
ing a Hindoo  woman  with  curled  hair,  though  this 
no  lack  of  ornaments.  They  often  adorn  their  he»d  *‘l 
a chaplet  of  pale  flowers,  and  place  gilded  or  gold  P***® 
on  their  crown,  while  nose  and  ears  are  loaded  with  nejs, 
and  the  arms  and  aukles  with  bracelets  and  bang  **• 
Their  garmeuts  are  wonderfully  simple,  yet  very 
ful. 

THE  VILLAGE  BANTAH. 

A common  appendage  of  most  village*  i»  • 

wide-spreading  tree,  round  whose  trunk  is  rat**  1 * 
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broad  tod  or  seat  of  hardened  clay.  Here,  at  the  burning, 
hour  of  noon,  the  coo/i>  or  porter  deposits  his  load,  the 
sepoy  soldier  his  knapsack,  or  the  horseman  pickets  his 
horse;  and  here  man  and  toast  compose  themselves  for 
rest  under  its  shade-  The  space  is  wide  enough  for  men 
of  every  caste  or  any  creed  to  enjoy  the  shelter,  and  still 
avoid  collision,  or  any  incidental  defilement;  yet  the 
overbearing  and  wealthy  man  of  high  caste  sometimes 
dares  to  usurp  the  sole  and  undisputed  occupation,  not 
suffering  his  tuilrah  or  pariah  to  come  between  the  wind 
and  his  nobility — a dream  of  possession,  however,  from 
■which  he  very  soon  awakes  on  the  approach  of  a Moslem 
trooper,  with  his  glittering  scimitar  and  his  convenient 
horse-cloth.  Here,  or  in  the  neighbouring  tope,  you 
will,  between  the  hour  of  noon  and  sunset,  perceive  the 
supercilious  and  unshaven  Mohammedan,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  his  hotsc-cear,  smoking  his  hookah,  and 
watching  his  ghore.wala  or  horse-keeper,  shampooing 
or  shoeing  the  wearied  horse  ; the  Hindoos  of  the  differ- 
ent castes,  boiling  their  rice,  or  mixing  their  curry  stuffs, 
within  small  circles  cut  in  the  ground  ; to  overstep  which, 
for  even  the  haughtiest  European,  would  defile  both  their 
food  and  themselves,  and  excite  a commotion  among  the 
•illy  Hindoos,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  degradation 
and  losses,  might  awaken  the  mirth  of  the  most  grave. 

The  Chapter  on  the  degraded  and  wretched  condition 
of  women  in  India  will  be  read  with  great  pain,  and 
espei  iallv  that  portion  of  it  containing  details  of  the  con- 
sequences. to  the  native  women,  of  their  temporary  con- 
nexion with  European  sojourners — Christian  gentlemen. 
The  first  dawn  of  a better  day  is  now  rising  on  the 
women  of  India.  Female  children  begin  to  attend  the 
mission  schools  in  Northern  India,  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  one  girl  to  nine  boys. 

THE  EASTEKX  STATE-PRIEST,  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
ORDER  ; OR,  GOOROO. 

The  number  of  Brahmin  sanneasis  is  small.  Under  the 
name  of  Gooroo * and  Swamalus  they  may  be  reputed  the 
bishops  of  the  different  sects  who  exercise  a jurisdiction 
over  all  their  inferiors  in  everything  relating  to  religion 
and  caste.  They  also  perform  certain  ceremonie-,  an- 
alogous to  the  rite  of  confirmation  granted  by  English 
prelates,  whether  in  England  or  India.  They  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  willing  contribution  of  their  dis- 
ciples ; which,  nevertheless,  are  so  burdensome,  that  a 
Gooroo  never  can  continue  long  in  one  place-  .... 
An  hund  red  pagodas,  or  .£36  : 16  : 5 a-day,  is  as  little  as 
can  to  decently  offered  to  such  a personage,  or  nearly 
£14,000  per  annum.  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  has  been  said 
to  give  his  Gooroo  250  pagodas,  or  £91 .18:64  per  diem, 
when  honoured  by  his  visits.  The  Gooroos  travel  in 
great  state,  with  elephants,  horses,  palanquins,  and  an 
immense  train  of  disciples.  They  generally  travel  at 
night  to  avoid  Moslem  or  Europe  m scorn.  They  claim 
more  than  veneration  ; they  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  adoration.  On  the  approach  of  a Gooioo  to  a place, 
every  Hindoo  of  pure  birth  must  go  to  meet  him.  The 
other  classes  are  not  admitted  to  his  presence. 

It  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  converted  and  educated 
natives,  that  Mr  Massie  thinks  India  is  to  be  evangelized. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  an  educated  Hindoo 
at  Madras,  who  has  once  or  twice  visited  England. 
His  new  name  is  William  Roberts.  He  has  imbibed  the 
tenets  of  the  Unitarians,  which  he  zealously  propagates. 
Mr  Massie  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  a conference 
with  this  man,  and  attempted  to  convince  him  of  his 
heterodoxy,  but  apparently  without  effect.  Some  one 
suggested  trying  the  efficacy  of  a horse-whip,  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  civil  power,  for  his  heretical  misdemeanours. 
But  Mr  Massie  very  properly  remarks — “The  weaponsof 
the  servant  of  God  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  through  the  spirit.”  He  regrets  that  this  shiewd 
and  sagacious  man,  who  had  escaped  from  the  bondage  of 
idolatry,  and  wfco  might  be  made  eminently  serviceable  in 


the  diffusion  of  sound  practical  knowledge,  should  be  pre- 
cluded fiom  this  by  being  brought  “ into  bondage  by  a 
spirit  ten  times  worse  than  heathenism  itself.” 

Mr  Massie,  who  is  highly  complimentary  to  Mr  Ma- 
cauley,  quite  adores  the  late  Lord  William  Beutinck,  who 
was  certainly  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  friends  of 
India.  The  work,  which  is  very  handsomely  printed,  is 
dedicated  by  her  gracious  permission  to  Queen  Victoria. 
We  hope  her  Majesty  may  find  time  to  peruse  it.  and  there 
learn  what  her  government  owes  to  hrr  oriental  empire^ 

Dr  Crichton  s edition  of  M'Crie's  Life  of  John 
Knox. 

This  is  a very  cheap  and  neat  reprint  of  an  excellent 
book,  the  price  of  which  must  hitherto  have  prevented  its 
diffusion  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  it  merited, 
and  which  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  society.  But 
it  is  more  than  a mere  reprint : an  interesting  memoir  of 
Dr  M 'Crie  is  prefixed  to  his  literary  masterpiece ; and 
Dr  Crichton  has  also  been  able  to  supply  information  on 
points  in  the  history  of  Knox  which  were  dubious  to  his 
biographer,  and  to  correct  or  rectify  several  important 
errors  into  which  M’Crie  had  fallen,  where  conjeciure 
was  substituted  for  fact.  This  has  been  effected  princi- 
pally through  the  subsequent  researches  of  the  Historian 
of  Scotland,  Mr  Patrick  Tytler,  who  has  discovered,  or 
perused  documents,  lying  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
incidently  referring  to  Knox,  which  never  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Dr  M’Crie. 

Dr  Crichton  has,  besides,  added  many  valuable  foot- 
notes ; and,  altogether,  presented  those  who  have  a 
larger  thirst  for  knowledge  than  command  of  silver  coio, 
with  a work  which  we  believe  they  will  appreciate.  A 
portrait  of  the  great  Reformer  is  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
and  a vignette  of  his  house  near  the  old  Netherbow  Port 
of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  M'Crie  was  the  son  of  a pious  and  respectable  linen 
weaver  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  who  belonged  to  the 
denomination  of  Antiburgher  Seceders.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a respectable  farmer  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. These  facts  we  mention  to  introduce  an  anec- 
dote, which  Dr  Crichton  relates  on  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  son  of  this  worthy  couple,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  best  days  of  the  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 

When  first  leaving  home,  and  setting  out  in  the  world, 
probably  to  attend  his  studies  at  College,  he  [M’Crie]  was 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  hit  mother,  whose  heart, 
doubtless,  was  swelling  with  those  emotions  of  maternal 
pride  and  anxiety  which  such  an  interesting  occasion  was 
apt  to  call  forth — pride  that  she  had  a son  dedicated  to 
the  holy  ministry,  and  nnxietythat  he  might  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  the  high  vocation.  Before  parting,  site 
took  him  aside  into  a field  off  the  road,  and,  kneeling 
down  together,  she  solemnly  devoted  him  to  God,  as 
Han»ah  did  Samuel ; and  it  may  be  said  of  her,  as  of”  the 
Hebrew  woman,”  that  the  gift  was  accepted,  for  “ he  min- 
istered at  the  altar  from  his  youth,”  and  was  “ raised  from 
the  dust  to  sit  among  princes.”  The  affectionate  mother 
could  not  then  foresee  the  destiny  of  her  wayfaring  child, 
nor  anticipate,  even  in  her  utmost  hopes,  the  rank  he  was 
to  hold,  not  in  his  profession  only,  which  was  compara- 
tively obscure,  but  in  the  great  Temple  of  Letters,  where 
his  name  will  stand  recorded,  illumined  by  the  torch  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  read  or  understood. 

Apropos  to  the  existing  Church  agitation,  we  must 
cite  the  opinion  of  the  clear-sighted  biographer  of  Knox, 
as  it  is  here  stated  by  Dr  Crichton  . 

The  celebrated  Veto  Act,  which  the  Litoral  [?]  party 
[in  the  Kirk]  introduced  in  1834,  with  a view  to  limit  the 
power, aif  not  to  frustrate  and  indirectly  supplant  ths 
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rights  of  patronage,  lie  regarded  with  cold  suspicion,  at 
a worthless  boon,  so  long  a*  Uy  pationage  was  permitted 
to  ex:st.  Hit  sagacity  foresaw  the  collision  that  must 
inevitably  arise,  and  which  has  now  arisen,  with  a vio- 
lence of  contention  that  sets  the  courts  of  law  at  defiance, 
and  threatens  another  secession,  from  the  attempt  to 
bring  two  incompatible  and  repugnant  rights  to  work 
together  in  a system  of  harmonious  parish  settlements. 
While  the  advocates  of  the  veto  boasted  that  they  had 
“ muzzled  the  monster  patronage,”  the  more  clear- 
sighted Dissenter  told  them  “ they  had  only  muffled  him, 
hut  they  had  muzzled  the  people 

We  beg  particular  attention  to  this,  and  to  what  follows. 
We  are  proud  to  find  that  it  exactly  embodies  the  opinions 
we  have  lately  advanced  upon  the  attempt  of  the  clergy 
to  usurp  and  engross  all  power.  Under  the  pretext  of 
fighting  the  battla  of  the  people,  they  would  “ muzzle” 
them.  “The  decision  on  calls,”  says  M'Crie,  “so  much 
applauded  by  many,  together  with  its  strange,  but  not 
unsuitable,  accompaniments,  I can  look  upon  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  gull  the  people  with  a 
show  of  privilege,  while  it  subjects  them  to  be  fettered  at 
every  step,  in  the  exeicise  of  it,  and  involves  them  in  the 
inextricable  meshes  of  legal  chicanery.”  We  trust  that 
many  will  ponder  this  saying  at  the  present  hour. 

The  people  of  America  have,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
possessed,  at  a very  low  rate,  M’Crie’s  Life  of  John 
Knox.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Crichton  for  losing  no  time  in  placing  a literary  boon 
within  their  reach  (to  which  they  surely  have  an  equal 
right)  in  this  cheap  popular  edition. 

Jephthah  ; or,  the  Maid  of  Gilead.  Pp.  208. 

We  have  here  a graceful  Hebrew  Tale,  of  which  the 
subject-matter  may  be  divined  from  the  title.  It  is  of 
the  school  (if  it  may  be  classed  at  all)  of  Chautaubriand 
or  de  La  Marline.  In  using  the  license  of  the  fictionist 
to  aggrandize  and  embellish  his  work,  the  anonymous 
author  displays  both  imagination  and  fancy.  The  char- 
acters,  the  imagery,  the  language,  are  all  Hebraic;  and 
costume,  in  the  fullest  tense  of  the  term,  is  preserved  in 
spirit  a 8 well  as  letter.  Palestine,  “ The  Holy  Land,”  h is 
never  excited  so  much  attention  as  at  the  present  moment, 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  this  is  likely  to  en- 
hance the  interest  of  this  beautiful  tragic  tale,  which,  how- 
ever, requires  no  extrinsic  attraction.  When  we  farther 
say, that  the  style  of  Jephthah  is  somewhat  Otsianic,  we  do 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  charm  ; for  the  translator 
or  creator  of  Ossian’a  poems,  was  deeply  embued  with  the 
finest  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  Prophet  of  the.  Caucasus  ; an  Historical 

Romance.  By  Edmund  Spenser,  Esq.,  Author 

of  “ Travels  in  Circassia,”  See.  Sc c. 

The  subject  of  this  stirring  romance  is  the  conquest  of 
Krim-Tartary  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  ot  Russia,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  P.mptess  Catherine  the  Second.  It  was 
the  first  purpose  of  the  author  to  write  the  history  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  Tartars,  and  of  their  brave  and  long 
protracted  struggle ; but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
authentic  information.  This  obstacle  does  not  prevent, 
in  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  strict  fidelity  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  warfare,  martial 
games,  and  poetry,  which  are  as  accurately  described 
in  the  romance  as  are  the  manners  of  the  Circassians 
in  the  author’s  travels.  The  Prophet  of  the  Caucasus , 
AH  Jah  Mansour,  is  the  heio  of  the  tale.  He  is  a well- 
known  historical  character— lung  the  terror  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  the  hope  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Elijui 
Mansol  u is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hero  of  a roman- 


tic fiction.  The  Russian  historians  themselves  allow 
that  he  was  a man  of  very  extraordinary  powers,  both 
physical  and  mental.  He  was,  in  short,  the  Wallace, 
the  Tell,  or  the  Hofer  of  his  own  country;  bn!  he  was 
more,  and  almost  a second  Mahomet.  Living  among  a 
barbarous  race,  his  attainments  in  the  languages  and 
sciences  of  Western  Europe  invested  him  with  a super- 
natural  character.  He  was  their  high  priest,  prophet, 
and  elected  chieftain,  and  long  exercised  the  most  bound, 
less  sway  over  the  tribes  of  Eastern  and  Western  Tartary, 
and  the  fierce  hordes  that  followed  his  standard.  The 
romance  opens,  picturesquely,  with  the  appearance  of  this 
heroic  person,  in  the  character  of  a wandering  Iman,  or 
priest,  at  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  khans  of  Krim- 
Tartary,  already  in  the  possession  of  Muscovite  troops, 
while,  everywhere  around,  the  patriot  leader  beholds 
traitor  chiefs,  glittering  in  Russian  order*.  Potemkin 
and  Suwaroff  are  prominent  personages  in  the  romance ; 
in  the  progress  of  which,  the  more  eminent  of  the  Tartu 
leaders  and  khans,  and  the  Russian  generals,  are  intro- 
duced. Tire  romance  closes  with  the  memorable  pro- 
gress of  the  Empress  Catherine  through  the  Crimes, 
attended  by  the  Emperor  Joseph ; her  old  favourite, 
Poniatowski,  (her  King  of  Poland  ;)  and  the  splendid  and 
illustrious  cortege  that  dignified  that  memorable  journey, 
which  has  so  often  been  celebrated.  The  romance  affords 
the  author  a fair  opportunity  to  dcvelope  his  deep  dniike 
of  the  ambitious  poiicy,  and  the  base  intrigues  and  per. 
fulv,  which,  he  believes,  have  at  all  times  characterised  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  especially  in  the  course  of » 
war,  which  he  borrows  the  language  of  Dr  Edward 
Clarke  to  describe  as  “ far  more  atrocious  and  desolating 
in  its  effects  than  that  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;"  a wir 
which  entirely  erased  from  the  earth  the  name  of  No|»y, 
for  the  valiant  Katteigherri  never  sheathed  his  sword 
while  there  was  a Tartar,  of  whatever  tribe,  to  follow 
his  standard.  Must  we  anticipate  the  same  mult  lor 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  now  engntred  in  the  same  wrt 
of  protracted  mid  exhausting  struggle  with  the  wily  and 
pertinacious  invader? 

As  an  animated  narrative,  and  faithful,  lively  picture 
of  manners,  this  romance  is  entitled  to  great  prxire. 
The  character  of  the  half-mad  half-savage  Suwaroff,  sod 
the  monster  or  nondescript  Potemkin,  are  both  admir- 
ably supported,  and  yet  do  not  violate  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. 

The  Canadian  Naturalist : a Series  of  Concert • 

ations  on  the  Naturul  History  of  Canada. 
By  P.  H.  Gosse. 

A charming  book  this — a good  deal  in  the  direursire 
and  pleasant  style  of  Whi'e  of  Selborne.  The  dulofure 
take  place  between  a father,  who  is  an  old  settler  and  ri- 
pericncrd  Canadian  naturalist,  and  his  son,  during  therr 
walks  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  work,  like  all 
those  produced  by  Vax  Voobst,  is  very  prettily  iH»* 
t rated.  The  Lynx  and  the  Mouse  Deer  live.  Tbs 
work  also  displays  the  rural  life  of  Canada;  and  contain* 
information  that  will  be  interesting  to  emigrants.  Tk 
accounts  of  the  climate  are  not  alluring.  Young  people, 
in  the  description  of  the  Humming  Bird,  the  Parpk 
Martin , the  Deer  Mouse,  the  Piping  Frog,  and  a variety 
of  creatures  unknown  in  this  country,  will  find  mstter 
of  agreeable  and  rational  entertainment. 

Let  it-  now  give  our  grumbling  countrymen,  cootiot* 
ally  harping  on  the  chill,  humid,  variable  climat*  ®! 
the  British  Isles,  au  idea  of  a winter  in  Canada, and  talk 
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northern  States,  Where  the  intense  cold  is  often  intimated 
by  Certain  very  intelligible  signs,  more  than  by  bodily 
sensations,  such  as — ‘‘The  creaking  of  the  snow  beneath 
our  feet ; the  adhesiveness  of  door-latches,  or  any  metal, 
to  our  hands,  if  there  be  the  least  moisture  on  them  ; the 
clouds  of  steam  that  pour  from  our  mouth  and  nostrils, 
if  we  breathe  ; the  accumulation  of  frostwork  leaves  in  the 
windows  of  rooms,  in  which  great  hies  and  close  stoves 
are  kept  ; the  f tinge  t of  ice  round  the  edge*  of  our  pillows 
and  blankets,  from  our  breath  having  frozen  when  we 
slept ; the  piercing  pang  felt  by  the  lungs  on  suddeuly 
emeiging  from  a warm  loom,  and  inhaling  the  cold  air; 
the  pricking  sensation  in  the  cheeks;  the  whitening  of 
the  whiskers,  hair,  and  eyebrows  ; the  icicle  at  the  note ; 
the  freezing  together  of  the  tips  of  the  eyelashes,  during 
the  momentary  twinkling  of  the  eyes; — these  warn  us 
of  the  real  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  danger  of 
remaining  long  exposed,  even  when  it  does  not  feel  very 
unpleasant  to  the  senses  1”  The  feet  of  the  poultry  are 
often  frozen,  tvheu  it  is  found  necessary  to  sleep  them  in 
cold  water,  which  generally  recovers  them.  But  winter 
has  its  compensations.  “ There  go  the  sleighs ! how 
merrily  they  slide  along  with  their  jingling  bells!  1 
think  there  is  no  motion,  not  even  that  of  a swift  boat 
upon  a smooth  sea,  so  pleasant  as  the  riding  in  a sleigh 
upon  a bright  sunny  day,  or  mooulight  night.  Pro. 
tected  from  the  cold  by  the  warm  bear  skins  or  buffalo 
robes,  we  glide  noiselessly  along,  aud  see  the  fences  and 
trees  shoot  by  us,  without  a jolt  or  a shake  to  remind 
us  that  It  is  ourselves  who  are  moving  ; while  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  on  the  horses’  necks  pleases  the  ear,  and 
all  is  gratification  1 Oh,  that  is  the  beau  ideal  of  all 
travelling  1” 

“ Sleighing-time  is  the  season  of  general  festivity. 
Most  larmers  possess  these  vehicles ; and,  as  the  agri. 
cultural  operations  have  now  ceased,  aud  they  are  not 
immediately  pressed  with  work,  some  time  is  devoted 
to  excursions  of  friendship  and  pleasure  ; and  even  the 
travelling  which  business  requires,  is  made  an  agreeable 
recreation. 

In  this  easy  and  pleasant  manner,  Charles  and  his 
Father  discuss  whatever  falls  within  their  range  of  obser- 
vation in  their  rambles  in  the  forests ; and  there  is  no 
lack  of  topics  In  the  endless  objects  of  natural  history, 
or  in  the  habits  of  social  life,  among  the  inhabitants  aud 
new  settlers. 

Afanners  and  Cuetome  of  the  New  Zealanders , 
and  Remarks  to  Intending  Emigrants.  By  J. 
S.  Polack,  Esq.  2 volumes,  with  numerous 
W ood-cuts. 

Mr  Polack’s  new  work  is  fuller  and  more  systematic 
than  its  entertaining  precursor,  hit  “ Travels  and  Ad- 
Vent  ure*  in  New  Zealand though  it  necessarily  em- 
braces many  of  the  same  topics,  and  lacks  somewhat  of 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  personal  tianative.  Betides, 
Mr  PolBck  comes  rather  late  into  the  field.  Still,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  our  growing  aud  intimate 
delations  with  them  and  their  couutry,  give  his  work,  at 
this  time,  considerable  interest.  The  book  is  writteu  in 
a light,  easy,  and  inartificial  style ; though  the  author 
makes  no  pretensions  to  correctness;  aud  yields  more 
frequently  to  the  temptation  of  being  wiity,  than  plain 
matter-of-fact  readers  are  likely  to  relish  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a semi-barbarous  race,  and  a new  colouial  field. 
Another  blemish  is  the  way  in  which  the  text  is  overlaid 
with  scraps  of  learning,  brought  lorward  in  notes  to  al- 
most every  page.  But  for  this  Mr  Polack  may  uol  be 


personally  answerable;  and  some  of  the  notes  are  valu- 
able illustrations  of  the  text.  We  now  allude  certainly 
not  to  the  erudite  classic,  historical,  or  Jewish  elucidations, 
hut  to  such  as  are  borrowed  from  modern  travellers  aud 
navigators.  The  drawings  are  very  cleverly  executed  ; aud 
the  work,  as  a whole,  is  deserving  of  commendation. 

The  Iiog  and  the  Bird  : with  Designs,  by  Thomas 
Landseer.  By  Emily  Taylor. 

This  is  a charming  little  book,  in  which  many  of  the 
feathered  race  dramatically  relate  their  personal  history, 
and  describe  the  manners  of  their  tribes  and  families,  and 
their  domestic  customs,  to  an  intelligent  and  curious  little 
boy.  The  style  is  lively  and  graphic;  and,  if  this  be  not 
the  most  systematic  manner  of  teaching  Ornithology,  it 
is  certainly  the  most  entertaining,  and  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  best  remembered  by  juvenile  students.  The 
characters  of  the  interlocutors  are  dramatically  pre- 
served. 

Bodin’ s Summary  of  the  History  of  England. 

This  condensed  history  is  translated  from  the  French 
by  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq. ; who  conceives  that  the 
work  may  be  highly  useful  to  English  people ; as  Bodin, 
instead  of  following  Hume,  Smollett,  aud  other  native 
historians,  takes  new  ground,  and  gives  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  traces  the  leading  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 


NE W POEMS. 

Festus.  [This  is  a dramatic  pbetn  of  great  length, 
of  the  school  of  FaUst.  The  author  would  appear  to 
be  a very  young  m m.  His  first  attempt  displays  the 
germ  of  considerable  poetic  power.  His  faults  are  those 
of  exuberance;  his  failure  far  beyond  the  comparative 
success  of  tame,  barren  mediocrlty.J 


Sordello;  by  Robert  Browning;  [a  fine  poem,  is 
marred,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  by  an  abrupt, 
elliptical,  aud  affectedly  obscure  style.  This  is  not  an 
age  in  which  readers  will  be  content,  patiently,  to  spell 
out  an  author’s  conceits,  or  dodge  after  him  through  an 
eccentric  orbit.  The  composition  is  more  a romantic 
than  an  historical  poem.  The  scene  is  Italy  ; the  action 
the  fierce  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Sor- 
dello is  the  hero;  the  characters  are  numerous.] 


Michael  Anaelo  considered  as  a Philosophic 
Poet.  By  John  Edward  Taylor.  [A  volume  of  cri- 
ticism on  Italian  literature,  and  of  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, of  which  the  principal  theme  is  Michael  Angelo’s 
poetry.  The  criticism  is  illustrated  by  numerous  transla- 
tions. | 

What  Cheer?  or,  Rogmi  Williams  in  Banish- 
ment. By  Job  Durfee,  Esq.  [Such  is  the  quaint  title 
of  an  American  poem,  reprinted  in  this  country,  and 
ptefaced  by  a waiut  recommendation  from  a Dissenting 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Eustace  Giles,  of  Leeds. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  poem  as  a literary  com- 
position, the  subject  will  commend  'he  homely  American 
epic  to  many  readers.  Its  hero  is  Roger  Williams,  the 
champion  of  freedom  of  conscience,  aud  the  victim  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  Williams,  who,  though  educated  at 
Oxford,  became  a Baptist,  went  to  America  with  the  Pil. 
grim  Fathers,  but  could  not  even  there  find  an  asylum 
from  prejudice  aud  bigotry.  His  fanatical  brothers  in 
authority,  formed  the  resolution  of  sending  him  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Church,  fiom 
whose  fangs  they  had  just  escaped  ; and  he  fied  into 
the  wilduerness,  and  cast  himself,  iu  preference  to  the 
pastoial  care  of  the  godly  bishops,  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
lied  Indians.  His  adventures  among  the  Indians,  over 
whom  he  obtained  great  and  just  influence,  affoid  me 
poet  scope  for  description,  of  which  he  has  availed  him- 
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•elf  without  stint.  Williams  went  among  the  Indians 
an  apostle  of  peace  and  charity.  From  them  he  obtained 
a munificent  grant  of  land,  on  which  he  founded  the 
town  of  Providence.  He  xvas,  consequently,  the  founder 
of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  At  his  city  of  refuge  he 
was  joined  by  friends  from  Salem;  and  entire  religous 
freedom  was  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
society.  The  varied  career  of  this  Christian  hero  is  well 
adapted  to  poetry;  and,  although  we  cannot  go  quite 
the  enthusiastic  length  of  Mr  Giles  in  admiration,  we  see 
much  to  commend  in  the  Transatlantic  poet.  The  poem 
takes  its  singular  title  from  the  first  words  of  broken 
English — “ Wh a cheer  ?” — addressed  to  Williams  by  the 
friendly  Narragansets,  as  his  canoe  approached  a place 
still  called  fVhat  Cheer  Cove , afterwards  included  in  his 
owugrant.  These  lands  he  afterwards  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions among  those  who  sought  shelter  with  him,  reserving 
no  more  than  a share  for  himself  and  his  family.  Yes  ! 
Roger  Williams  is  the  fit  hero  for  an  epic  of  the  new 
era.] 


Thomas-a-Beckkt  ; a Dramatic  Chronicle.  By 
George  Darley.  [Theauthoi  of  this  drama  believes  that 
the  age  of  the  acted  drama  has  gone  by  ; but  yet  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  too  dramatic  in  any  kind  of  composi- 
tion descriptive  of  life.  With  the  grand  tragic  movement 
of  Becket,  he  has  ingeniously  interwoven  the  romantic 
legend  of  Fair  Rosamond.] 


Faust  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
Hill's,  E»q.  [An  addition  to  the  thousand  and  one  trans- 
lations ot  Goethe's  tragedy,  introduced  by  a modest  and 
sensible  preface.] 


Hakon  J arl;  a Translation  of  Ochlbkschalagkr'r 
Celebrated  Tragedy.  [To  which  are  added,  in  one 
small  volume,  many  good  specimens  of  Dauish  lyric 
poetry.] 


Poems  of  Chivalry,  Faery,  and  the  Olden  Time. 
By  Walter  Prideau.  [Many  pretty  things  in  this  small 
volume.  ] 

EroToPUuseos,  orthe  Love  of  Nature.  ByTimo- 
theus  Pikiouiel,  Esq.  [A  pece  of  quiet,  sensible,  clever 
satire,  at  the  expense  of  schools,  colleges,  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  church ; in  which  the  hero  traces  his 
whole  course  ol  life,  from  entering  a public  school  until 
he  had  passed  the  university,  and  studied  theology,  medi- 
cine, and  law  ; discovering  the  hollowness  aud  hypocrisies 
of  each  calling  in  turn.] 

The  Moorland  Minstrel.  By  Thomas  Macqueen. 
[The  au>hur  ot  this  volume  is  n working  mason.  It  is 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  acquiiemems  ; though,  after 
the  productions  of  so  many  of  those  who  are  called  un- 
educated poets,  there  is  nothing  about  the  “ Moorland 
Minstrel"  to  excite  surprise  in  the  public  that  a working 
man  should  have  accomplished  so  much.  Thomas  Mac- 
queen  is  of  his  age,  but  not  beyond  it] 


Hours  of  Thought.  By  J.  S.  Hardy,  who  publishes 
• variety  of  small  pieces,  because,  as  he  candidly  avows, 
there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  world  who  would  not 
**  willingly  let  them  die.” 


Britain’s  Genius.  [A  Masque  composed  for  the 
Queen's  marriage,  very  fine  and  veiy  loyal,  by  the  R«-t. 
R.  Kennedy,  who  surely  deserves  to  be  translated  from 
the  Hollies  in  Worcestershire  to  some  fairer  and  fatter 
portion  of  the  Church’s  vineyard.] 


Rough  Poetical  Sketches  of  some  Political  Cha- 
racters. [A  dull,  stupid,  Tory  satire,  or  would-be  sa- 
tire.] 


Promrthkus  Britannicus  ; or,  John  Bull  snd  th* 
Rural  Police.  By  a Bugbear.  Poor  John,  the  Modem 
Prometheus,  is  tied  up  in  Scotland  Yard  by  those  unre- 
lenting furies,  (of  the  male  sex,)  the  Police  Commission- 
ers. Some  clever  lyrics  are  interspersed  with  this  satiri- 
cal and  classic  production,  to  one  of  which  we  treat  our 
readers  . 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  CONSTABLE. 

I’ll  sing  you  a good  old  song,  to  a good  old  English  tune, 
Of  a fine  old  English  Constable  in  a fine  old  country  town, 
Whose  business  was  to  catch  the  thieves  and  put  all  ras- 
cals down ; 

Who  while  he  watch’d  his  neighbour's  goodj  too  often 
lost  his  own. 

Like  a fine  Old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

His  cottage  was  no  Station-House,  for  he  slept  thereat 
his  ease, 

And  he  little  fear’d  the  visits  of  the  ’spectors  of  Police ; 
He  lived  respected,  and  with  thanks  he  pocketed  his  fee*. 
While  Magistrates  or  Villagers  he  always  tried  to  please. 
Like  a fine  Old  English  Constable,  oue  of  the  olden  time. 

His  walls  they  tveie  not  hung  with  swords  or  Normanbj’i 
new  clothes, 

But  hand-cuffs  for  the  knuckles  tight,  and  qusrtcr-iUfh 
for  blows ; 

’Twas  thus  this  worthy  sate  in  state,  in  doublet  and  trunk 
hose, 

And  quaff’d  his  pot  of  good  old  ale  to  comfort  hit  old 
nose, 

Like  a fine  old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

He  every  Country  Gentleman  full  readily  obey’d, 
While  to  the  Poor  he  neVr  refused  to  give  his  willing  aid; 
He  was  the  chosen  confidant  of  every  village  maid. 

The  only  thinn  he  wanted  then  was  to  he  better  paid ; 
Like  a fine  Old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  oldeu  tuna 

Yet  all  at  length  must  bend  to  fate,  so,  borne  along  U< 

tide, 

A victim  to  Reform,  at  length,  a sudden  death  he  diei 
And  while  o'er  England’s  liberties  new  laws  and  Lahiotu 
ride, 

Ala*  ! I fear  our  country’s  peace  lies  buried  by  tb*  side 
Of  a fine  Old  English  Constable,  one  of  ths olden  line. 

For  times  and  seasons  now  are  changed,  old  cuitouu 
pass  away, 

No  longer  English  hands  and  hearts  will  prove  Old  Eng- 
land’s stay  ; 

Gendarmerie  will  henceforth  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
And  we  shall  think  on,  with  regret,  the  former  bspfjr 
sway 

Of  the  fine  Old  English  Constables,  all  of  the  olden  time- 

Manchester  Poetry,  with  an  Introductory  Es-at. 
Edited  by  James  Wheeler.  [The  town  of  muslin*  sod 
cotton  twists,  primed  calicoes  and  Irish  prorinss*) 
though  not  precisely  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Muss, 
has  been  rather  distinguished  in  the  elegant  light  li- 
terature of  the  age  for  some  time  back.  Mis*  J'**- 
bury,  afterwaids  Mia  Fletcher,  the  wife  of  a ■»**•*• 
ary;  Swain;  T.  K.  Hervey ; Ainsworth;  and,  sb** 
all,  Samuel  Bamford, — are  either  poetical  n ah***  « 
Manchester  or  of  Lancashire.  So,  by  the  way,  w«  T.o 
Bobbin,  whom  Mr  Wheeler  has  unaccountably  psu*d 
over.  There  are  also  several  Manchester  clergy  mw— 
Dissenters,  we  presume,  and  also  laymen,  who  hit* 
made  graceful  contributions  to  the  fugitive  tuneful  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  Specimens  of  the  choice  !''«**  1)1 
each  of  these  writers— .with  the  exception  of  Mr  T.  K- 
Hervey,  who  declined  shining  among  his  townsmen— 
furnish  a volume  of  “ Manchester  Poetry,”  which,  vr 
make  no  doubt,  will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  th* 
zens  and  their  offsets  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Amae( 
the  minor  poets  of  a former  age,  Byrom  belonged  to  Man- 
chester.] 
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Gentle  reader  ! (and  if  that  thou  art  fair  as 
well  as  gentle,  so  much  the  better,  the  more  glad 
shall  we  be  of  thy  company,)  is  it  asking  too 
much  of  thy  good  nature  to  request  the  loan  of 
thine  arm  for  a brief  space,  whilst  we  take  a 
pleasant  ramble  together,  to  breathe  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer  breeze,  and  bring  our  (per- 
chance) chafed  and  care-worn  spirits  under  the 
tranquillizing  influences  of  beautiful  Nature  ? 
Our  way  of  life,  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  hath 
it,  is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  We 
are  not  so  young  as  we  were.  Half-a-century 
of  bleak  and  nipping  winters  has  not  passed  over 
our  head  without  depriving  U3  of  some  little  of 
the  stoutness  of  limb  and  strength  of  body  which 
we  possessed  of  yore  ; but,  in  spite  of  our  years, 
and  no  few  or  ordinary  afflictions,  we  still  bear 
about  with  us  as  blithe  and  as  youthful  a spirit 
as  in  the  olden  time,  and  hope  to  carry  it  to  our 
grave. 

Although  we  are  by  no  means  infirm,  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  taken  to  crutch  or  staff, 
still,  in  our  walks  and  rambles,  in  our  excursions 
and  peregrinations,  we  like  to  have  the  arm 
of  a friend  ; because — must  we  confess  it  ? — we 
occasionally  feel  the  want  of  a little  support  of  the 
kind  ; but  more  especially  because  there  is  socia- 
bility, sympathy,  and  companionship  in  it.  Arm- 
in-arm  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
union  of  spirits — of  minds  linked  together  by 
the  bands  of  friendship  and  love.  We  feel  in- 
clined to  be  more  communicative  when  thus 
leaning  on  a friend,  than  when  we  walk  dis- 
severed ; we  unbosom  ourselves  with  more  con- 
fidence ; we  reveal,  with  less  hesitancy  and  more 
delight,  our  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  ; and, 
in  strolling  abroad  with  some  agreeable  com- 
panion, (like  thyself,  sweet  reader !)  to  be 
charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  Nature  in  its 
multifarious  manifestations,  we  love  to  link  our 
arm  in  his,  and  pour  into  his  ear,  with  all'  the 
garrulity  natural  to  our  time  of  life,  the  host  of 
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fancies  and  cogitations  that  crowd  upon  us  as 
we  go. 

So,  fair  friend  ! if  thou  art  willing  to  accom- 
pany us  in  our  projected  ramble,  and  disposed 
to  be  gracious  and  kind,  lend  us  thine  arm  ! 

It  is  a fine  glowing  evening,  towards  the  end 
of  May  ; a fresh  breeze  is  stirring  among  the 
tree  tops  ; the  throstle  is  perched  upon  some 
favourite  spray,  singing  sweet  hymns  to  the  set- 
ting sun ; and  that  magnificent  luminary  is 
sinking  in  the  west,  begirt  with  deep-dyed 
splendours,  like  the  departing  spirit  of  some 
great  good  man,  that  catches  a glimpse  of  the 
other  world  as  it  takes  its  leave  of  this,  and  passes 
from  earth  encircled  with  the  glory  of  opening 
heaven. 

Leave  we  the  dusty  highway  to  dip  into  the 
freshness  of  this  verdant  lane  ! 

Match  me,  ye  climes  which  poet*  lore  to  laud  { 

Climes  of  the  beautiful  1 ye  classic  realms ! 
Greece  ! Italy  ! match,  if  you  can,  the  Green 
Lanes  of  Old  England  ! 

This  singularly  interesting  feature  of  land- 
scape-scenery is  peculiarly  our  own.  It  is 
essentially  English.  We  cannot  meet  with  it  in 
any  other  country  on  earth.  America  may 
boast  her  6ea-like  rivers  and  lakes;  her  far- 
stretching  prairies ; her  pathless  and  intermin- 
able forests ; but  where  are  her  green  lanes  ? 
In  vain  we  seek  them  among  the  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  sunny  France,  leading  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  from  village  to  village — bowery, 
verdant,  and  refreshing.  Switzerland,  with  her 
mighty  hills  and  sweet  valleys,  cannot  exhibit 
them.  Nor  shall  we  find  them  in  the  land  of 
song — the  classic  land  of  Italy— -the  land  of  the 
fair — so  renowned  for  the  loveliness  of  her 
scenery.  Good  reason  have  we  to  pride  our- 
selves ou  this  bewitching  feature  of  our  land- 
scape— the  leafy,  green,  and  cotted  lane — which 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  sweetest  pictures 
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our  painters  have  produced,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  descriptive  passages  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  our  authors.  To  poets,  and 
such-like  lovers  of  nature,  the  lane  has  ever  pos- 
sessed an  indescribable  charm.  They  have  de- 
lighted to  pursue  the  pleasant  windings  of  its 
rutted  road,  beneath  green  hedgerows  and 
embowering  trees ; by  cot,  and  farm,  and  village ; 
by  mossy  well  and  tinkling  streamlet ; schooling 
their  minds  amid  its  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  feast- 
ing on  the  many  beauties  that  adorn  their  path. 

Here  is  a sonnet  from  the  pen  of  William 
Howitt.  He,  it  6eems,  loves  a ramble  through 
the  rural  lane.  Listen  to  what  he  sweetly  says: — 

When  I go  musing,  in  this  happy  time — 

The  opening  of  a late,  but  shining  May — 

Through  winding  lanes , which  over  me  display 
High  banks,  with  the  wood-sorrel’s  flowers  in  prime, 
And  rich  luxuriant  herbage,  with  the  rime 
Of  night-dews  slightly  silver'd  ; when  the  gny, 

Light,  young-leaf  d branches  all  around  me  sway; 
And  when  I hear  the  old  familiar  chimo 
Of  chaffinch  and  wood-creeper,  and  that  voice 
Of  summer  nights,  the  cowering  corn-crake’s  c-all; 

I can  no  more  keep  down  the  sudden  leap 
Of  my  touched  heart,  thus  bidden  to  rejoice, 

Than  I could  charm  back  Nature  into  sleep, 

And  chill  her  bosom  with  a wintry  pall. 

Beautiful ! Long,  long  may  he  continue  to  per- 
ambulate our  green  lanes,  and  cogitate  those 
charming  works  which  have  yielded  us  so  much 
delight  1 

Hear  also  the  Bard  of  the  Sofa — Cowper ; 
these  same  lanes  had  a fascination  for  him.  Ho 
says : — 

For  I have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  sward,  close  cropp’d  by  nibbling  sheep, 

And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs. 

And  Leigh  Hunt,  in  an  elegant  Sonnet  to 
Hampstead,  written  while  in  prison,  beautifully 
sings:— 

Sweet  upland  ! to  whose  walks,  with  fond  repair, 

Out  of  thy  western  slope  I took  my  rise, 

Day  after  day,  and  on  these  feverish  eyes 
Met  the  moist  fingers  of  the  bathing  air — 

If  health,  unearned  of  thee,  I may  not  share, 

Keep  it,  pray  thee,  where  my  memory  lies, 

In  tliy  green  lanes , brown  dells,  and  breezy  skies, 

Till  I return  and  find  tbse  doubly  fair. 

And  what  says  the  contemplative  Words- 
worth on  this  subject  ? the  “ Prince  of  the  bards 
of  his  time  1"  Have  the  green  lanes  of  his 
native  country  no  charms  for  him?  Has.  the 
pen  of  Wordsworth  recorded  no  love  for  the 
many  beauties  with  which  they  abound  ? Listen  ! 
Speaking  of  himself,  in  “ The  Excursion,”  he 
says :— 

I,  whose  favourite  schocl 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes  ! 

So  they  have  been  his  favourite  school ! and 
the  heart  of  every  man  of  warm  poetic  tempera- 
ment, young  or  old,  must  have  a liking  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  English  laue. 

Reader  1 here,  then,  is  one  of  these  same 
lanes,  sequestered  and  still,  pleasantly  winding 
among  the  farms  and  fields.  Let  us  piunge  into 
its  shadiness,  and  pursue  its  sinuosities  by  the 


side  of  this  tinkling  runlet,  and  beneath  theo'er- 
arching  green  of  these  trees.  IIow  cool ! ho* 
refreshing,  after  that  hot  walk  along  the  straight 
and  dusty  highway  ! And  what  a stillness!  No 
sound  reaches  us  from  the  throng  of  rattling 
vehicles  we  have  left  behind.  We  are,  a9  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  amid  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
cloister-shade.  Here  might  the  meditative  man 
muse  undisturbed,  and  the  poet  “ revolve  hi* 
orbed  thoughts,”  without  interruption  or  annoy- 
ance. How  delightful  the  young  breeze  that 
flutters  among  these  branches,  and  keeps  its 
original  coolness  in  this  leafy  prison ! Ho* 
lovingly  it  greets  our  cheek  ! IIow  softly  it 
kisses  the  clustering  blossoms  of  the  snowy  stitch- 
wort  on  that  grassy  bank  ! How  gently  it  stirs 
the  sunlit  foliage  of  these  embowering  trees! 
Let  us  inhale  this  delicious  puff  of  fragrance  from 
the  hawthorn  bloom  ! On  either  side,  the  hedge, 
rows  are  covered  with  its  odorous  flowers.  The 
air  is  laden  heayily  with  its  sweets.  As  some 
one  says : — 

The  breeze  doth  rob  the  odorous  hawthorn  bush, 

Nor  cares  to  keep  it  secret ; for  the  deed 

To  all  is  blazoned  by  the  plunder  shed. 

See  how  those  large  hunches  of  blossom  whiten 
in  the  shade  of  you  oak  ! Let  us  draw  near  and 
observe  their  beauty.  What  a profusion  of 
flowers ! How  thickly  the  slight  branches  are 
covered  with  them  ! IIow  fair  they  are ! Ho* 
delicate  in  colour,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  un- 
pretending ! w ith  something  of  a rusticity  in  their 
appearance,  yet  with  how  fragrant  a breath! 
And  what  a busy  buzzing  crowd  of  bees  are 
fluttering  in  them,  and  upon  them  ! Keats  has 
charmingly  sung  of 

A bnsh  of  May-flowers,  with  the  bees  about  them. 

Soft ! — ’tis  the  lowing  of  a cow.  And  there 
she  is — beautiful  creature  ! — straying  from  her 
pasture,  and  croppiug  the  daisied  greensward  of 
the  lane.  Here,  over  the  hedge,  is  her  fellow. 
Knee-deep  she  stands  in  rich  verdure  and  gulden 
buttercups,  lifting  her  amiable  face  as  we  ap- 
proach, and 

Looking  up  ask lan t. 

With  sleepy  eyes,  and  meek  mouth  ruminant. 

How  happy  she  seems  ! How  much  she  en- 
joys the  bounty  of  nature  ! How  contented  she 
appears  with  her  lot ! No  aspirations,  no  am- 
bition to  be  other  than  she  is ! Paul  Potter,  at 
his  best,  skilful  though  he  was,  would  h»ve 
failed  in  delineating  her  beauty.  He  could  never 
have  produced  her  like.  What  a rich  purple 
gleam  of  hyacinth  is  on  this  old  bank  ! Whal 
an  affluence  of  vegetation,  fresh  and  green  ! The 
tiny  runlet  glides  .along  unheard,  buried  io 
the  emerald  depths  of  grasses  and  feathery  fern* 
A fine  study  this  for  the- landscape  painter;  » 
sweet  corner  for  his  picture. 

Stand  we  a moment  in  the  gloom  of  this  old 
magnificent  oak,  stretching  its  arms  over  oor 
heads  as  if  to  bless  us. 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved. 
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Mossy  is  its  trunk,  and  encinctured  with  a twine 
of  ivy  to  its  central  branches.  The  small  birds 
love  to  nestle  therein,  and  sport  among  the  glossy 
leaves.  Look  up  ! How  green  the  twilight  im- 
prisoned there  ! How  intricate  and  involved  the 
timber  I What  an  exuberance  of  foliage  I What 
ruddy  scatterings  of  apple-fruit  here  and  there, 
peeping  through  the  green  ! What  a delightful 
choir  for  the  heart-stirring  songsters  of  May  I 
Sweet  it  were  to  rest  here  at  early  dawn, 
couched  in  the  solemn  shade,  on  the  soft  moss, 
breathing  the  hawthorn-scented  gule,  and  listen- 
ing with  enraptured  ear 

To  every  lay 

Which  cornea  down  from  the  green  boughs,  yet  away 

Startles  uo  stillness. 

Or,  suppose  it  to  be  an  evening  closing  " the 
leafy  month  of  June,”  or  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  on  which  we  take  our  stroll  through  the 
verdant  lane.  The  hedgerows  are  then  dressed 
in  their  loveliest  attire,  and  are  truly  delight- 
ful to  look  on,  covered  with  a profusion  of  gay 
flowers : the  pink  and  white  clusters  of  the 
wild-rose ; the  purple  blossoms  of  the  night-shade 
and  vetch ; the  large  creamy  bunches  of  elder- 
bloom  ; the  snowy  hemlock  ; campion  stars,  crim- 
son and  white  ; the  cerulean  flowers  of  the  speed- 
well ; and  the  odorous  honeysuckle,  gadding 
from  bush  to  bush  : these  are  radiantly  conspicu- 
ous, amid  a host  of  minor  beauties,  charming  the 
heart  of  every  beholder,  from  the  little  child, 
burthened  with  a posy  as  big  as  himself,  and  the 
love-sick  youth,  who  culls  a nosegay  for  his 
mistress  fair,  to  the  hoary  old  man,  leaning  on 
his  staff,  who  has  crawled  forth  into  the  green 
lane  while  it  is  yet  day,  to  feel,  upon  his  with- 
ered cheek,  the  freshness  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun ; to  re- 
joice— though  he  himself  is  fast  sinking  into  the 
tomb — in  all  the  life,  and  loveliness,  and  joy  that 
are  around  him  ; to  catch  a backward  glimpse 
of  the  bright  days  of  his  youthful  years,  when 
the  flowers  which  grace  his  path,  though  still  a 
pleasure  to  behold,  possessed,  to  his  young  fancy, 
a charm  and  a fascination,  a richness  and  inten- 
sity of  beauty,  of  which  they  seem  now  bereft ; 
and 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

though  the  halo  which  has  passed  away  from  the 
earth  can  never  again  be  restored  to  his  vision, 
yet  is  he  cheerful  amid  the  bloomy  affluence,  the 
deep  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  encircle  him  on 
every  side ; cheerful  in  the  bounty  and  bene- 
ficence of  that  great  good  Being  whom  he  wor- 
ships night  and  morn — whose  hand,  with  lavish 
prodigality,  has  strewn  his  path  with  nature's 
beauties,  and  encompassed  him  with  the  promise 
of  good  to  come ; cheerful,  perhaps,  in  the  pleas- 
ing recollection  of  a life  well  spent,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  virtuous  deeds  and  endearing  charities ; 
cheerful  in  the  prospect  of  a bright  future,  in  a 
world  where  life  knows  no  change  of  season, 
where  summer’s  sun  sets  not,  nor  declines  from 
its  meridian  splendour,  and  where  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  summer  know  not  what  it  is  to  fade. 


Reader ! this  is  indeed  a pleasant  path.  We 
will  stroll  gently  along,  and  keep  an  observant 
eye  upon  every  object  of  interest  we  meet  with, 
for  a store  of  delight  is  in  the  perspective,  a 
golden  harvest  awaits  the  gathering. 

Step  aside  ! what  have  we  here,  in  this  leafy 
nook  ? To  what  “ secret"  of  the  lanes  will  this 
small  footpath  through  the  greensward,  hollow 
and  worn,  introduce  us  ? How  umbrageous  a 
corner  ! how  cool ! The  taper  leaves  of  this 
knot  of  willows  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
woodbine  trails  its  sweet  flowers  over  the  aged 
thorn.  What  a multitude  of  roses  ! what  a pro- 
fusion of  gay  foxgloves  ! And  see  how  this  green 
nook  teems  with  the  delicate  harebell,  and  the 
glowing  stars  of  the  red  campion  ! Here  is  a 
corner  for  ferns  ; and  the  broad,  magnificent 
leaves  of  burdock  ! and  this  bushy  canopy  of  haw- 
thorn, willow,  and  umbrageous  elm,  overshadows 
a well.  Yes.  'tis  a well,  mossy,  but  not  deep — 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye, 

, Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the  sky. 

Look  down  ! how  green  ! how  cool ! how  deli- 
cious would  be  a long  draught  of  its  clear  water  ! 
And  how  beautiful  is  the  hit  of  heaven  reflected 
in  its  “ crystal  eye,”  with  that  tiny  cloudlet  sailr 
ing  across  the  blue  1 

In  the  eastern  world, from  the  remotest  period, 
a well  of  sweet  waters  has  been  held  as  an  ines- 
timable treasure,  of  far  greater  value  than  heaps 
of  silver  or  precious  stones  ,*  and  the  individual 
who  digged  a well,  was  considered  worthy  to  bp 
holden  in  lasting  remembrance,  os  having  con- 
ferred a benefit  on  his  species.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times,  the  digging  of  a well  was  looked 
upon  as  a matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  re- 
corded in  history.  Many  were  the  contentions 
in  those  days  respecting  the  appropriation  of 
this  early  species  of  property.  A well  was  not 
unfrequently  the  nucleus  of  a town  or  city : 
around  it,  the  wandering  tribes  pitched  their 
tents,  and,  circumstances  favouring,  erected 
tenements  for  perpetual  residence.  The  Bible 
contains  many  beautiful  incidents  related  in 
connection  with  wells ; the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  for  instance ; in  the  entire  range  of  our 
literature  there  is  nothing  more  touching,  so 
simply  yet  so  i cell  told.  And  the  servant  of 
Isaac  meets  Rebecca  at  a well,  coming  forth  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  to  draw  water,  as  was 
then  the  custom ; and  sees  the  future  wife  of  his 
master  in  the  good-natured  girl,  who  kindly  gave 
him  to  drink,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels  too. 
A charming  narrative.  Abraham  reproves  Abi- 
melech  for  allowing  his  servants  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a well  which  he  had  digged  ; and 
enters  into  a covenant  with  him  to  restore  it ; 
and  plants  a grove  of  trees  by  it,  and  (beautiful 
piety)  calls  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlasting  God. 

In  this  saucy  little  island  of  Britain,  where 
the  earth  is  so  prolific  of  its  springs  of  sweet 
water,  a well,  and  the  digging  of  a well,  are 
matters  of  far  less  consequence  than  they  have 
at  any  time  been  in  the  east.  No  one  signalizes 
himself  here  by  boring  a few  yards  into  the  earth 
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in  search  of  water.  Alas  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed ! well-digging  has  become  an  everyday 
trade,  and  the  persons  who  make  it  their  constant 
occupation  are  very  commonplace  people  indeed. 
But  even  in  this  our  country,  a well  of  pure 
water  is  a treasure.  In  some  parts,  a single  well 
supplies  the  needs  of  an  entire  village.  And, 
in  strolling  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural 
roads  of  Old  England,  whenever  we  meet  with 
a well  by  the  wayside,  we  invariably  find  near 
it,  or  at  no  great  distance,  a hamlet,  or  cluster 
of  cottages,  sending  up  its  blue  smoke  quietly 
from  among  the  trees,  and  enriching  the  land- 
scape with  its  beauty.  Children  are  fond  of 
playing  about  a well,  greatly  to  the  terror  of 
their  watchful  mothers  ; dabbling  in  the  spilt 
water  that,  around  its  edge,  lies  sometimes  in 
little  pools;  swinging  on  the  windlass;  or  making 
mud  of  the  crystal  spring  with  pebbles : and 
many  a charming  group  have  we  seen  thus  em- 
ployed, which  the  pencil  of  a Gainsborough 
would  have  made  immortal.  To  us,  a well  is  at 
all  times,  in  itself,  a pleasure  to  behold ; and 
we  love,  in  our  summer-eve  ramblings  through 
the  verdant  lanes,  dearly  love  to  stumble  upon 
one,  nooked  in  some  leafy,  lush  recess,  fern- 
fringed,  and  mossy  to  the  bottom,  whose  clear 
and  bubbling  waters  tempt  us  to  uncoil  the  rusty 
chain,  and  fetch  up  a bumper  cool  as  the  polar 
ice,  and  grateful  as  cool.  VV e have  said,  it  is  a 
certain  indication  of  the  near  proximity  of  those 
picturesque  abodes — those  snug,  suckle-wreathed, 
rose-embowered,  romantic  dwellings,  for  which 
“ Merrie  England"  has  long  been  famed — the 
cottage  homes  of  her  peasantry.  And  here, 
turning  this  crook  of  the  lane  in  which  we  are 
wandering,  and  passing  through  the  shade 
of  this  brotherhood  of  trees  matted  over  our 
heads,  we  come,  somewhat  abruptly,  on  a clus- 
ter of  sweet  cots,  standing,  in  social  fellowship, 
side  by  side. 

Oh,  ye  charming  habitations,  that  seem  the 
favourite  abodes  of  peace  and  happiness ! long, 
long  may  ye  be  at  a distance  from  the  great  and 
noisy  world — 

The  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men  ! 

Long  may  the  cares  and  troubles,  the  vices 
and  follies,  the  heartlessness  and  hollow  deceit 
of  the  world,  be  unknown  in  your  embowered 
walls,  beneath  your  mossy  and  tree-sheltered 
roofs  ! May  the  toiling  slaves  ofjcommerce,  the 
thunder  of  forge  and  loom,  never  scare  away 
that  healthy  quiet  which  abides  with  you  in  this 
verdant  and  sequestered  locality  ! May  the  gale 
of  heaven,  now  bearing  on  its  wings  the  sweet  spoil 
of  your  garden-plots,  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  the  delicious  odours  of  the  bean  and 
clover  blossom,  never  be  contaminated  with  any 
of  the  noisome  smokes  and  smells  of  crowded 
cities,  stretching  in  foul  overgrowth  across  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  converting  the  daisied 
meadow  into  a wretched  court,  the  green  lane 
into  a close  and  squalid  alley,  the  rustic  dwell- 
ing of  the  peasant  into  a workshop  for  the  me- 
chanic ; but  (as  Goldsmith  beautifully  says)  may 
every  breeze  breathe  health,  and  every  sound  be 


but  the  echo  of  tranquillity;!  O Peace ! that  pte* 
ferest  the  humble  habitation  of  the  cottager  to 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  and  great,  forsake  not 
these  quiet  abodes  ! Let  them  ever  be  sacred  to 
thee,  and  to  the  joys  which  are  thine  offspring! 
Preserve  them  in  the  entirety  of  their  loveliness; 
protect  them  from  desecration ; and  may  the 
charm  that  now  hangs  around  them  in  their 
beauty,  abide  with  them  for  ever ! 

That  bilious  son  of  Song — that  Rembrandt  of 
poets — the  shade-loving,  shade-painting  Crabbe 
— could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
peace  might  be  found  in  the  peasant's  cottage. 
But  Crabbe’s  perceptions  were  unhealthy.  He 
loved  not  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
lie  had  a fine  eye  for  the  glooms  of  life;  hot 
the  sunshine  he  beheld  through  a smoked  glass. 
Hear  him : — 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease — 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  plea#— 
Go  ! — if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share — 

Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there; 

If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  weaiy  tire; 

Or  theirs — that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 

Or  hers — that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  brand! 

Then  says  he  : — 

By  such  examples  taught,  I paint  the  cot 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not. 

The  picture,  certainly,  is  anything  but  a pleasing 
one.  It  is  all  shade,  without  a spot  of  light. 
One  would  imagine  Crabbe  had  been  distraining 
for  tithes  ! Pity  he  so  delighted  in  the  dis- 
agreeable— so  loved  to  behold  the  wretchedness 
he  describes  so  well — was  so  fond  of  searching 
for  it — had  so  exquisite  a faculty  for  finding  it 
out — so  keen  a nose  for  carrion  ! Pity  he  had  a 
jaundiced  eye  ! Pity  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature — no  organ  for  the  bright  side 
of  life — no  taste  for  the  cheerful,  the  lovely,  the 
enchanting — no  skill  to  detect  the  good  and  the 
bewitching  ! Had  he  painted  the  agreeable  with 
the  same  truth,  the  same  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  described  what  shocks  and  disgust*,  hi* 
readers  would  have  been  grateful  indeed. 

Notwithstanding  Crabbe’s  unprepossessing 
picture  of  rural  life  and  rural  felicity,  the  wish 
of  “ Memory’s"  poet  will  find  an  echo  in  many  » 
heart : — 

Mine  be  a cot  beside  a hill ; 

A bee-hive’s  hum  shall  soothe  mine  ear; 

A willowy  brook,  that  turns  a mill, 

With  many  a fall  shall  linger  near  1 

Let  us  sit  upon  this  rude  stile,  in  the  shade 
of  this  fine  umbrageous  sycamore,  and  contem- 
plate, for  a few  moments,  the  charms  of  the 
cottage  group  before  us.  How  sweetly  the 
evening  sun  looks  upon  them  in  their  beauty, 
shedding  his  golden  light  upon  thatch  and  wall, 
and  streaming  through  the  flower-fringed  lattice, 
with  a blaze  and  brilliancy  like  to  a conflagration. 
How  lovely  the  cluster  of  lilacs  nodding  over 
that  mossy  roof!  And  those  branching  oaks, 
still  higher,  beside  which  the  thin  blue  smoke 
curls  Blowly  and  gracefully  to  the  bluer  sky! 
How  charmiug  the  old  elder,  by  yon  cottage 
paling,  bedight  with  creamy  bunches  of  blossom 
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— the  promise  of  a delicious  cordial  for  winter 
nights ! By  the  by,  the  picture  of  an  English 
cot  would  be  incomplete  without  this  appendage  : 
it  cannot  dispense  with  the  elder  tree,  growing 
by  the  little  wicket,  or  nooked  in  a corner  of 
the  garden.  This  characteristic  must  not  be 
overlooked.  And  see,  around  that  humble  door, 
the  bowery  screen  of  thick  nasturtium,  with  its 
vivid-green  leaves,  round  and  smooth,  and  flamy 
orange-coloured  blossoms  ! How  very  beauti- 
ful the  crowd  of  roses  blushing  on  yonder  white- 
washed wall,  and  soaring  to  the  roof!  They 
bring  to  recollection  the  words  of  Coleridge— 

Our  tallest  rose 

Peep’d  at  the  chamber  window. 

Brightly  that  little  casement  looks  out  from  the 
coil  of  woodbine  with  which  it  is  enwreathed, 
like  a joyous  and  glittering  eye  ! How  snug  is 
yon  cottage  porch,  with  its  leafy  walls,  and  one 
rude  seat ! How  sweet  a place  to  sit  in,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day ; breathing  the  freshness  of 
heaven’s  pure  breezes  ; listening  to  the  loud- 
voiced  thrush — the  fall  of  distant  waters — the 
ringing  voices  of  playful  children ; inhaling  the 
fragrance  of  flowers — the  breath  of  new-mown 
hay ; gazing  on  the  blue  sky’s  witchery — the 
grandeur  of  the  stately  cloud — the  magnificent 
sunset — the  gentle  rising  of  the  silver  moon — 
the  first  faint  appearance  of  the  stars ; soothed 
by  the  soft  hush  of  evening,  and  partaking 
largely  of  that  peace  which  lies  around  ! 

Step  nearer,  and  let  us  peep  over  those  palings 
into  the  little  garden-plot  so  redolent  of  sweet 
odours.  See  ! in  yonder  corner,  the  cottager  is 
at  work,  turning  up  the  soil.  Hark  to  the  tinkle 
of  his  spade  as  it  hits  against  the  pebbles  ! and 
with  what  a ring  the  light  dry  earth  leaves  it, 
as  he  labours  with  might  and  main  to  accomplish 
his  bit  of  digging  before  nightfall ! How  he 
nerves  himself  to  the  task  ! No  shuffling — no 
straight-backs  ! He  has  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  and  to  do  it  quickly ; and  it  is 
fine  to  behold  the  activity  of  his  brawny  arms, 
and  the  play  of  his  lusty  sinews. 

How  neat  that  flower-border  round  the  cot- 
tage wall,  edged  with  daisies  ! The  good  man 
obviously  prides  himself  in  keeping  it  orderly 
and  trim.  There  you  perceive  a knot  or  two  of 
choice  pinks:  bunches  of  sweetwilliam,  in  rich 
varieties  ; lupines  ; the  elegant  larkspur  ; candy- 
tuft ; crowds  of  glowing  poppies ; and  the  French- 
man’s darling — fragrant  mignonette.  Here  is 
the  flaming  orange-lily,  in  all  its  glory  ; the 
double  marygold  ; the  clustering  pansy,  ,e  rich 
and  rare  nasturtium,  with  its  host  of  blooms ; 
and  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  rose.  Beside  the 
window  towers  the  lofty  hollyhock  ; and  sweet- 
peas  conspire  to  keep  the  open  lattice  in  leafy 
bondage. 

Under  the  hawthorn,  on  the  bank  by  the 
wicket,  Tabby,  the  cottage  cat,  has  couched 
herself  in  the  sun,  keenly  alive  to  every  motion 
in  the  long  grass  and  leaves  around  her ; whilst 
the  restless  magpie,  in  the  wicker  cage  that  hangs 
beside  the  door,  looks  cunningly  about  him,  and 
chatters,  voluble  and  loud. 
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Stroll  we  on  a few  paces  to  where  the  children 
are  at  play  in  the  lane. 

Bless  them  ! We  love  to  hear  their  sweet 
voices  ringing  cheerily  and  clear  under  the  open 
sky.  Wo  love  those  noisy  games  of  which  they 
are  so  fond — the  mirth  that  startles  Echo  from 
her  sleep— 

And  shews  the  native  gladness  of  their  hearts. 

Here  they  are,  bareheaded,  and  6ome  of  them 
barefooted,  but  health  blooming  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  rapture  sparkling  in  their  eyes- 
Look  at  this  little  party  gambolling  on  the 
greensward.  Over  they  go — heels  over  head  ! 
What  care  they  for  the  hard  knocks  they  get 
in  falling  ! And  how  delighted  are  they — what  a 
shout  of  merriment  is  set  up — when  one  of  their 
number  rolls  into  the  ditch  !— Happy  children, 
tumble  on  ! — gambol  whilst  ye  may  ! — the  days 
are  coming  when  you  must  toil  for  the  poor  pit- 
tance that  buys  you  daily  bread  ; when  the  cares 
of  life  will  weigh  heavily  on  your  hearts,  now  so 
bounding  und  so  elated ! Enjoy  the  blissful 
present,  then,  as  much  as  ye  can — there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Over  again  ! 

See  that  young  urchin,  with  red  cheeks  and 
flaxen  curls,  paddling  in  the  runnel  that  hustles 
along  under  yon  hedge-side  ! How  he  loves  to 
feel  the  cool  water  dance  over  his  toes  ! How 
eagerly  he  pounces  upon  the  minnow  that  darts 
from  beneath  the  mossy  6tono  before  him,  or 
comes  flitting  down  the  stream  ! How  he  flogs 
the  tall  weeds  with  his  stick  ; and  delights  in 
making  a puddle  of  the  crystal  brooklet ! 

Observe  that  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  in  the 
blue  frock,  with  the  toddling  youngster  by  her 
side  ! She  is  making  a garden  in  the  dust,  with 
twigs  of  trees,  flowers  plucked  from  the  hedge- 
row, white  pebbles,  and  bits  of  broken  crockery 
picked  up  in  the  lane.  And  how  pleased  is  little 
Davie  with  the  contrivance  ! Now  he  fetches  a 
stone  and  stops  up  a gap  in  the  border — now  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  an  unmeaning  straw,  sticking 
it  with  profoundest  judgment  in  the  middle  of 
the  miniature  walk , or  exactly  in  the  place  where 
it  should  not  be.  With  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
he  now  runs  over  the  laboured  work,  and  de- 
stroys their  little  Eden,  trampling  under  foot  its 
flowrets  and  its  bowers, 

M And  laughs  to  see  the  ruin  he  has  wrought  J” 

See,  he  is  now  astride  the  grazing  ass,  supported 
by  his  sister.  How  he  kicks  and  jumps,  and 
opens  wide  his  eyeB,  and  fancies  himself  going  to 
market ! — Now  he  is  unsupported — his  sister  has 
withdrawn  her  arm.  How  grave,  how  motion- 
less! His  tiny  faculties  seem  to  be  busily  ques- 
tioning the  danger.  The  ass  lifts  a leg — Davie's 
courage  fails  him — he  makes  a comical  wry  face, 
and  begins  to  whimper — and  Davie  stretches  out 
his  little  arms  for  help ! — What  a delightful 
poem  is  that  of  Mary  Howitt’son  little  children! 
Here  it  is.  Reader!  if  thou,  like  ourself,  art 
fond  of  the  prattling  and  engaging  creatures  of 
which  it  speaks,  thou  wilt  love  it,  and  take  it  to 
tby  heart  for  ever. 
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Sporting  through  the  forest  wide, 
Playing  by  the  water-side, 
Wandering  o’er  the  heathy  fells, 
Down  within  the  woodland  dells, 
All  among  the  monntains  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a little  child  ! 

In  the  baron’s  hall  of  pride, 

By  the  poor  man’s  dull  fireside, 

’Mid  the  mighty,  ’mid  the  mean, 
Little  children  may  be  seen ; 

Like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  fair, 
Blight  and  countless  everywhere  ! 

In  the  far  isles  of  the  main, 

In  the  descrt’6  lone  domain. 

In  the  savage  mountain  glen, 

’Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men  ; 
Wheresoe’er  a foot  hath  gone, 
Whetesoe’er  the  sun  hath  shone, 

On  a league  of  peopled  ground, 
Little  childreu  may  be  found  ! 

Blessings  on  them !— "they  in  me 
Move  a kindly  sympathy, 

With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
With  tlielr  laughter  and  their  tsars, 
With  their  wonder  so  intense, 

And  their  small  experience  ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 

On  the  wide  earth  are  you  known  \ 

’Mid  its  labours  and  its  cares, 

’Mid  its  sufferings  and  its  snares ; 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life, 


Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod 
In  the  presence  of  our  God ! 

Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 

Little  children,  ye  abide  1 

We  seldom  beliold  children  at  thdlr  play  with, 
out  being  carried  back  to  the  days  of  our  own 
childhood,  when  we  were  one  of  those  "tc« 
things,”  and  loved  to  gambol  on  the  greensward, 
and  gather  buttercups  in  the  fields.  Many  a 
little  garden  have  we  made  in  the  dust,  loaded 
ourselves  with  many  a big  posy,  chased  many  a but- 
terfly and  young  bird,  in  those  early  days.  How 
light  was  our  heart  then  ! How  blithe  our  spirit, 
with  scarce  a taint  of  care!  With  what  speed 
and  rapture  we  bnutided  to  our  merry  playfel- 
lows ! How  we  shouted,  and  ran,  and  leapt  for 
joy  ! Sweet  days  of  our  childhood  ! — how  bright 
ye  were  ! — Why  passed  ye  ao  soon  away?  Why 
were  ye  so  fleeting  and  so  transitory  ? In  our 
depressed  and  sorrowful  moments,  when  care  siti 
gloomily  on  our  brow,  when  troubles  encompass 
us,  and  a weight  of  sadness  lies  at  our  heart, 
we  cast  an  eye  back  to  the  morning  of  odr  life, 
and,  from  its  unclouded  sunniness,  a cheering  ray 
steals  into  our  soul,  and  dispels,  for  a time,  all 
gloom.  What  would  we  not  give  to  be  a child 
once  more ! 
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Passing  onwards  from  Brathay,  a ride  of 
about  forty  minutes  carries  you  to  the  summit 
of  a wild  heathy  tract,  along  which,  even  at  noon- 
day, few  sounds  are  heard  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  man,  except  now  and  then  a wood- 
man’s axe,  in  some  of  the  many  coppicewoods 
scattered  about  that  neighbourhood.  In  North- 
ern England  there  are  no  sheep-bells ; which  is 
an  unfortunate  defect,  as  regards  the  full  im- 
pression of  wild  solitudes,  whether  amongst  un- 
dulating heaths  or  towering  rocks : at  any  rate, 
it  is  so  felt  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
trained  to  its  soothing  effects,  upon  the  hills  of 
Somersetshire — the  Cheddar,  the  Mendip,  or  the  ! 
Qtiantock — or  any  o.ther  of  those  breezy  downs,  j 
which  once  constituted  such  delightful  local  dis-  j 
tinctions  for  four  or  five  counties  in  that  south- 
west angle  of  England.  At  all  hours  of  day  or 
night,  this  silvery  tinkle  was  delightful ; but, 
after  sunaet,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  gathering 
twilight,  heard  (as  it  always  was)  intermittingly, 
and  at  great  varieties  of  distance,  it  formed  the 
most  impressive  incident  for  the  ear,  and  the 
most  in  harmony  with  the  other  circumstances  ; 
of  the  scenery,  that,  perhaps,  anywhere  exists  — 
not  excepting  even  the  natural  sounds,  the 
swelling  and  dying  intonations  of  insects 
wheeling  in  their  vesper  flights.  Silence  and 
desolation  are  never  felt  so  profoundly  as  when 


they  are  interrupted  by  solemn  sounds,  recurring 
by  uncertain  intervals,  and  from  distant  place*. 
But  in  these  Westmoreland  heaths,  and  unin- 
habited ranges  of  hilly  ground,  too  often  nothing 
is  heard,  except,  occasionally,  the  wild  cry  of  a 
bird — the  plover,  the  snipe,  or  perhapstherareni 
croak.  The  general  impression  is,  therefore, cheer- 
less; and  the  more  are  you  rejoiced  when,  looking 
down  from  some  one  of  the  eminences  which  you 
have  been  gradually  ascending,  you  descry,  at 
a great  depth  below,*  the  lovely  lake  ot 
Coniston.  The  head  of  this  lake  is  the  part 
chiefly  interesting,  both  from  the  sublime  cha- 
racter of  the  mountain  harriers,  and  from  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  little  valleys  at  their  base,  tins 
little  verdant  knoll,  near  the  north-eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  stands  a small  villa,  called  Tent 
Lodge,  built  by  Colonel  Smith,  and  for  many  year* 

* The  approach  from  Ambleside  or  Hawkshead,  though 
fine,  Is  far  less  so  than  that  from  Grasmere,  through  ihs 
Vale  of  Tilberthwaite,  to  which,  for  a coup  de  theatre, 
I recollect  nothing  equal.  Taking  the  left-hand  rusd, 
so  ns  to  make  for  Monk  Coniston,  and  not  for  Church 
Coniston,  you  ascend  a pretty  steep  hill,  from  which,  st 
a certain  point  of  the  little  gorge  or  hawse,  (»•  *•  heu»t 
neck  or  throat,  viz.,  the  dip  in  any  hill  through  "'hits 
the  road  is  led,)  the  whole  lake,  of  six  miles  in  length, 
and  the  beautiful  foregrounds,  all  rash  upon  the  tyi  viUi 
the  effect  of  a pantomimic  surprise — not  by  a fraduttm 
revelation,  but  by  an  instantaneous  dash. 
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occupied  by  his  family.  That  daughter  of  Colonel 
Smith  who  drew  the  public  attention  so  power- 
fully upon  herself  by  the  splendour  of  her  attain- 
ments, had  died  some  months  before  I came  in- 
to the  country.  But  yet,  as  1 was  subsequently 
acquainted  with  her  family  through  the  Lloyds, 
(who  were  within  an  easy  drive  of  Tent  Lodge,) 
and  as,  moreover,  with  regard  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  herself,  I came  to  know  more  than  the 
world  knew — drawing  my  knowledge  from  many 
of  her  friends,  but  especially  from  Mrs  Hannah 
More,  who  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
her;  for  these  reasons,  I shall  rehearse  the 
leading  points  of  her  story ; and  the  rather,  be- 
cause her  family,  who  were  equally  interested 
in  that  story,  long  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
Lake  society.  On  my  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  Miss  Smith’s  pretensions,  it  is  very  true 
that  I regarded  them  with  but  little  concern  ; 
for  nothing  ever  interests  me  less  than  great 
philological  attainments,  or  at  least  that  mode 
of  philological  learning  which  consists  in  mas- 
tery over  languages.  But  one  reason  for  this 
indifference  is,  that  the  apparent  splendour  is  too 
often  a false  one.  They  who  know  a vast  number 
of  languages,  rarely  know  anyone  with  accuracy; 
aud  the  more  they  gain  in  one  way,  the  more 
they  lose  in  another.  With  Miss  Smith,  how- 
ever, I gradually  came  to  know  that  this  was  not 
the  case  ; or,  at  any  rate,  but  partially  the  case  ; 
for,  of  st^rne  languages  which  she  possessed,  and 
those  the  least  accessible,  it  appeared,  finally, 
that  she  had  even  a critical  knowledge.  It 
created  also  a secondary  interest  in  these  diffi- 
cult accomplishments  of  hers,  to  find  that 
they  were  so  very  extensive.  Secondly,  That 
they  were  pretty  nearly  all  of  self-acquisition. 
Thirdly,  That  they  were  borne  so  meekly,  and 
with  unaffected  absence  of  all  ostentation.  As 
to  the  first  point,  it  appears  (from  Mrs  H. 
Bowdler’s  Letter  to  Ur  Alummsen,  the  friend  of 
Klopstock)  that  she  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  tiie  Latin,  the 
German,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  languages. 
She  had  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Persic.  She  was  a 
good  geometrician  and  algebraist.  She  was  a 
very  expert  musician.  She  drew  from  nature, 
and  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  perspective. 
Finally,  she  manifested  an  early  talent  for 
poetry  ; but,  from  pure  modesty,  destroyed  most 
of  what  she  had  written,  as  soon  as  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  models  had  elevated  the 
standard  of  true  poetry  in  her  mind,  so  as  to  dis- 
gust her  with  what  she  now  viewed  as  the 
tameness  and  inefficiency  of  her  own  perform- 
ances. As  to  the  second  point — that  for  these 
attainments  she  was  indebted,  almost  exclusively, 
to  her  own  energy ; this  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  fact,  that  the  only  governess  she 
ever  had  (a  young  lady  not  much  beyond  her 
own  age)  did  not  herself  possess,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  communicated,  any  knowledge  of 
languages,  beyond  a little  French  and  Italian. 
Finally,  as  to  the  modesty  with  which  she  wore 
her  distinctions,  that  is  sufficiently  established 


by  every  page  of  her  printed  works,  and  her 
letters.  Greater  diffidence,  as  respected  herself, 
or  less  willingness  to  obtrude  her  knowledge 
upon  strangers,  or  even  upon  those  corres- 
pondents who  would  have  wished  her  to  make  a 
little  more  display,  cannot  be  imagined.  And 
yet  I repeat,  that  her  knowledge  was  as  sound 
and  as  profound  as  it  was  extensive.  For,  taking 
only  one  instance  of  this,  her  Translation  of  Job 
has  been  pronounced,  by  Biblical  critics  of  the 
first  rank,  a work  of  real  and  intrinsic  value, 
without  any  reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  translator,  or  without  needing  any  allowances 
whatever.  In  particular,  Dr  Magee,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  Atonement,  and  subse- 
quently a dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  qualified  judges  at  that 
time — describes  it  as  “ conveying  more  of  the 
character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English, 
than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we 
possess.”  So  much  for  the  scholarship ; whilst 
he  rightly  notices,  in  proof  of  the  translator’s 
taste  and  discretion,  that  “ from  the  received 
version  she  very  seldom  unnecessarily  deviates 
thus  refusing  to  disturb  what  was,  generally 
speaking,  so  excellent  and  time-hallowed  for 
any  dazzling  effects  of  novelty  ; and  practising 
this  forbearance  as  much  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing novelty  was,  after  all,  the  main  at- 
traction upon  which  the  new  translation  must 
rest. 

The  example  of  her  modesty,  however,  is  not 
more  instructive  than  that  of  her  continued 
struggle  with  difficulties  in  pursuing  knowledge* 
and  with  misfortunes  in  supporting  a Christian 
fortitude.  I shall  briefly  sketch  her  story  : — She 
was  born  at  Burnhall,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776.  Early  in 
1782,  when  she  had  just  entered  her  sixth  year, 
her  parents  removed  into  Suffolk,  in  order  to  be 
near  a blind  relation,  who  looked  with  anxiety 
to  the  conscientious  attentions  of  Mrs  Smith,  in 
superintending  his  comforts  and  interests.  This 
occupation  absorbed  so  much  of  her  time,  that 
she  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a 
stranger  in  directing  the  studies  of  her  daughter. 
An  opportunity  just  then  offered  of  attaining 
this  object,  concurrently  with  another  not  less 
interesting  to  herself,  viz.,  that  of  offering  an 
asylum  to  a young  lady  who  had  recently  been 
thrown  adrift  upon  the  world  by  the  misfortunes 
of  her  parents.  They  had  very  suddenly  fallen 
from  a station  of  distinguished  prosperity ; and 
the  young  lady  herself,  then  barely  sixteen,  was 
treading  that  path  of  severe  adversity,  upon 
which,  by  a most  singular  parallelism  of  ill- 
fortune,  her  young  pupil  was  destined  to  follow 
her  steps  at  exactly  the  same  age.  Being  so  pre- 
maturely called  to  the  office  of  governess,  this 
young  lady  was  expected  rather  to  act  as  an 
elder  companion, and  as  a lightener  of  the  fatigues 
attached  to  their  common  studies,  than  exactly 
as  their  directress.  And,  at  all  events,  from 
her  who  wa9  the  only  even  nominal  governess 
that  Miss  Smith  ever  had,  it  is  certain  that  she 
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could  have  learned  little  or  nothing.  This 
arrangement  subsisted  between  two  and  three 
years,  when  the  death  of  their  blind  kinsman 
allowed  Mr  Smith's  family  to  leave  Suffolk  and 
resume  their  old  domicile  of  Burnhall.  But 
from  this,  by  a sudden  gleam  of  treacherous 
prosperity,  they  were  summoned,  in  the  following 
year,  (June,  1785,)  to  the  splendid  inheritance 
of  Piercefield — ashow -place  upon  the  river  Wye; 
and,  next  after,  Tintern  Abbey  and  the  river 
itself — an  object  of  attraction  to  all  who  then 
visited  the  Wye. 

A residence  on  the  Wye,  besides  its  own 
natural  attraction,  ha6  this  collateral  advantage, 
that  it  brings  Bath  (not  to  mention  Clifton  and 
the  hot-wells)  within  a visiting  distance  for 
people  who  happen  to  have  carriages  ; and  Bath, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  besides  its  station- 
ary body  of  polished  and  intellectual  residents, 
has  also  a floating  casual  population  of  eminent 
or  interesting  persons,  gathered  into  this  focus 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Amongst  the 
literary  connexions  which  the  Piercefield  family 
had  formed  in  Bath,  was  one  with  Mrs  Bowdler 
and  her  daughter — two  ladies  not  distinguished 
by  any  very  powerful  talents,  but  sufficiently 
tinctured  with  literature  and  the  love  of  litera- 
ture to  be  liberal  in  their  opinions.  And,  fortu- 
nately, (as  it  turned  out  for  Miss  Smith,)  they 
were  eminently  religious  : but  not  in  a bigotted 
way ; for  they  were  conciliating  and  winning  in 
the  outward  expression  of  their  religious  charac- 
ter ; capable  of  explaining  their  own  creed  with 
intelligent  consistency ; and,  finally,  were  the 
women  to  recommend  any  creed,  by  the  sanctity 
and  the  benignity  of  their  own  lives.  This 
strong  religious  bias  of  the  two  Bath  ladies,  oper- 
ated in  Miss  Smith's  favour  by  a triple  service. 
First  of  all,  it  was  this  depth  of  religious  feel- 
ing, and,  consequently,  of  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  originally  moved  the  elder  Mrs 
Bowdler  to  study  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as 
the  two  languages  in  which  they  had  been  origi- 
nally delivered.  And  this  example  it  was  of female 
triumph  over  their  difficulties,  together  with  the 
proof  thus  given  that  6uch  attainments  were 
entirely  reconcilable  with  feminine  gentleness, 
which  first  suggested  to  Miss  Smith  the  project 
of  her  philological  studies  ; and,  doubtless,  these 
studies,  by  the  constant  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion which  they  afforded,  overspread  the  whole 
field  of  her  life  with  pleasurable  activity.  “ From 
the  above-mentioned  visit,”  says  her  mother, 
writing  to  Dr  Randolph,  and  referring  to  the 
visit  which  these  Bath  ladies  had  made  to 
Piercefield — “ from  the  above-mentioned  visit  I 
date  the  turn  of  study  which  Elizabeth  ever 
after  pursued,  and  which  I firmly  believe  the 
amiable  conduct  of  our  gueBts  first  led  her  to 
delight  in."  Secondly,  to  the  religious  sym- 
pathies which  connected  these  two  ladies  with 
Mips  Smith,  was  owing  the  fervour  of  that  friend- 
ship, which  afterwards,  in  their  adversity,  the 
Piercefield  family  found  more  strenuously  ex- 
erted in  their  behalf  by  the  Bowdlers  than  by 
all  the  rest  of  their  connexions.  And,  finally,  it 


was  this  piety  and  religious  resignation,  with 
which  she  had  been  herself  inoculated  by  her 
Bath  friends,  that,  throughout  the  calamitous  era 
of  her  life,  enabled  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  to 
maintain  her  own  cheerfulness  unbroken,  and 
greatly  to  support  the  failing  fortitude  of  her 
mother. 

This  visit  of  her  Bath  friends  to  Piercefield — 
so  memorable  an  event  for  the  whole  subsequent 
life  of  Miss  Smith — occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1789  ; consequently,  when  she  was  just  twelve 
and  a half  years  old.  And  the  impressions  then 
made  upon  her  childish,  but  unusually  thought- 
ful, mind,  were  kept  up  by  continual  communi. 
cations,  personal  or  written,  through  the  year* 
immediately  succeeding.  Just  two  Bnd  a half 
years  after,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Smith 
accomplished  her  fifteenth  year,  upon  occasion 
of  going  through  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
■he  received  a letter  of  religious  counsel — grave, 
affectionate,  but  yet  humble — from  the  elder 
Mrs  Bowdler,  which  might  almost  have  been 
thought  to  have  proceeded  from  a writer  who 
had  looked  behind  the  curtain  of  fate,  and  had 
seen  the  forge  at  whose  fires  the  shafts  of  Heaven 
were  even  now  being  forged. 

Just  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Eliiabeth 
Smith  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  the  storm 
descended  upon  the  house  of  Piercefield.  The 
whole  estate,  a splendid  one,  was  swept  away,  by 
the  failure  (as  l have  heard)  of  one  banking- 
house  ; nor  was  there  recovered,  until  some  yean 
after,  any  slender  fragments  of  that  estate. 
Piercefield  was,  of  course,  sold  ; but  that  was  not 
the  heaviest  of  her  grievances  to  Miss  Smith. 
She  was  now  far  advanced  upon  her  studioui 
career;  for  it  should  be  mentioned,  as  a lesson  to 
other  young  ladies  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  unassisted  labour,  that,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-one,  all  her  principal  acqui- 
sitions were  made.  No  treasure,  therefore,  could, 
in  her  eyes,  be  of  such  priceless  value  as  the 
Piercefield  library ; but  this  also  followed  the 
general  wreck : not  a volume,  not  a pamphlet, 
was  reserved  ; for  the  family  were  proud  in  their 
integrity,  and  would  receive  no  favours  from  the 
creditors.  Under  thiB  scorching  test,  applied  to 
the  fidelity  of  friends,  many,  whom  Mrs  Smith 
mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  under  the  name 
of tc  summer  friends,"  fled  from  them  by  crowd*: 
dinners,  balls,  soirees — credit,  influence,  sup- 
port— these  things  were  no  longer  to  be  had  from 
Piercefield.  But  more  annoying  even  than  the 
fickle  levity  of  such  open  deserters,  was  the 
timid  and  doubtful  countenance,  as  I have  beard 
Mrs  Smith  say,  which  was  still  offered  to  them 
by  some  who  did  not  relish,  for  their  own  taket, 
being  classed  with  those  who  had  paid  their 
homage  only  to  the  fine  house  and  fine  equipages 

of  Piercefield.  Thesepersons  continued,  therefore, 

to  send  invitations  to  the  family  ; but  so  frigidly 
that  every  expression  manifested  but  too  forcibly 
how  disagreeable  was  the  duty  with  which  they 
were  complying ; and  how  much  more  they  wb- 
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nutted  to  it  for  their  own  reputation'*  sake,  than 
for  any  kindness  they  felt  to  their  old  friends. 
Mrs  Smith  was  herself  a very  haughty  woman, 
and  it  maddened  her  to  be  the  object  of  conde- 
scensions 60  insolent  and  so  reluctant. 

Meantime,  her  daughter,  young  as  she  was, 
became  the  moral  support  of  her  whole  family, 
and  the  fountain  from  which  they  all  drew  con- 
solation and  fortitude.  She  was  confirmed 
in  her  religious  tendencies  by  two  circumstances 
of  her  recent  experience  : one  was,  that  6he,  the 
sole  person  of  her  family  who  courted  religious 
consolations,  was  aUo  the  sole  person  who  had 
been  able  to  maintain  cheerfulness  and  uniform 
spirits : the  other  was,  that  although  it  could 
not  be  truly  said  of  all  their  worldly  friends  that 
they  had  forsaken  them,  yet,  of  their  religious 
friends  it  could  be  said,  not  one  had  done  so  ; 
and  at  last,  when  for  some  time  they  had  been  so 
far  reduced  as  not  to  have  a roof  over  their 
heads,  by  one  of  these  religious  friends  it  was 
that  they  were  furnished  with  every  luxury  as 
■well  as  comfort  of  life  ; and,  in  a spirit  of  such 
sisterly  kindness,  as  made  the  obligation  not 
painful  to  the  proudest  amongst  them. 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  Piercefield  family  had 
been  ruined  ; and  in  1791,  out  of  the  wrecks 
•which  had  then  been  gathered  together,  Mr 
Smith  (the  father  of  the  family)  bought  a com- 
mission in  the  army.  For  some  time  the  family 
continued  to  live  in  London,  Bath,  and  other 
parts  of  England ; but,  at  length,  Mr  Smith’s 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  west  of  Ireland  ; 
and  the  ladies  of  his  family  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him  to  headquarters.  In  passing  through 
Wales,  (May,  1796,)  they  paid  a visit  to  those 
sentimental  anchorites  of  the  last  generation, 
whom  so  many  of  ub  must  still  remember — Miss 
Ponsonby,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  (a  sister  of 
Lord  Ormond,)  whose  hermitage  stood  near  to 
Llangollen,  and,  therefore, close  to  the  usual  Irish 
route,  by  way  of  Holyhead.  On  landing  in 
Ireland,  they  proceeded  to  a seat  of  Lord  King, 
ston — a kind-hearted,  hospitable  Irishman,  who 
was  on  the  old  Piercefield  list  of  friends,  and 
had  never  wavered  in  his  attachment.  Here 
they  stayed  three  weeks.  Miss  Smith  renewed,  on 
this  occasion,  her  friendship  with  Lady  Isabella 
King,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Kingston ; and  a 
little  incident  connected  with  this  visit,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  afterwards  of  shewing  her  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  sacred  character  which  attaches 
to  gifts  of  friendship,  and  shewing  it  by  an  in- 
genious device,  that  may  be  worth  the  notice  of 
other  young  ladies  in  the  6ame  case.  Lady 
Isabella  had  given  to  Miss  Smith  a beautiful 
horse,  called  Brunette.  In  process  of  time,  when 
they  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  regimental  stables,  it  became  a matter  of 
necessity  that  Brunette  should  be  parted  with. 
To  have  given  the  animal  away,  had  that  been 
otherwise  possible,  might  only  have  been  delay- 
ing the  sale  for  a short  time.  After  some  de- 
mur, therefore,  Miss  Smith  adopted  this  plan: 
•he  sold  Brunette ; but  applied  the  whole  of  the 
price,  120  guineas,  to  the  purchase  of  a splendid 
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harp.  The  harp  was  christened  Brunette ; and 
was  religiously  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Now  Brunette,  after  all,  must  have  died  in  a 
few  years  ; but,  by  translating  her  friend’s  gift 
into  another  form,  she  not  only  connected  the 
image  of  her  distant  friend,  and  her  sense  of  that 
friend's  kindness,  with  a pleasure  and  a useful 
purpose  of  her  own,  but  she  conferred  on  that 
gift  a perpetuity  of  existence. 

At  length  came  the  day  when  the  Smiths  were 
to  quit  Kingston  Lodge  for  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment.  And  now’  came  the  first  rude  trial  of 
Mrs  Smith's  fortitude,  as  connected  with  points 
of  mere  decent  comfort.  Hitherto,  floating 
amongst  the  luxurious  habitations  of  opulent 
friends,  she  might  have  felt  many  privations  as 
regarded  splendour  and  direct  personal  power, 
but  never  as  regarded  the  primary  elements  of 
comfort,  warmth,  cleanliness,  convenient  ar- 
rangements. But  on  this  journey,  which  was 
performed  by  all  the  party  on  horseback,  it 
rained  incessantly.  They  reached  their  quar- 
ters drenched  with  wet,  weary,  hungry,  forlorn. 
The  quartermaster  had  neglected  to  give  any 
directions  for  their  suitable  accommodation — no 
preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for  receiv- 
ing them  ; and,  from  the  luxuries  of  Lord  King- 
ston’s mansion,  which  habit  had  made  so  fami- 
liar to  them  all,  the  ladies  found  themselves 
suddenly  transferred  to  a miserable  Irish  cabin 
— dirty,  narrow,  nearly  quite  unfurnished,  and 
thoroughly  disconsolate.  Mrs  Smith’s  proud 
spirit  fairly  gave  way,  and  she  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  weeping.  Upon  this,  her  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, [and  Mrs  Smith  herself  it  was  that  told 
the  anecdote,  and  often  she  told  it,  or  told  others 
of  the  same  character,  at  Lloyd’s,]]  in  a gentle, 
soothing  tone,  began  to  suggest  the  many  bless- 
ings which  lay  before  them  in  life,  and  some 
even  for  this  evening. 

" Blessings,  child  !” — her  mother  impatiently 
interrupted  her.  **  What  sort  of  blessings  ? 
Irish  blessings ! — county  of  Sligo  blessings,  I 
fancy.  Or,  perhaps,  you  call  this  a blessing  ?" 
holding  up  a miserable  fragment  of  an  iron  rod, 
which  had  been  left  by  way  of  poker,  or  rather 
as  a substitute  for  the  whole  assortment  of  fire- 
irons.  The  daughter  laughed  ; but  she  changed 
her  wet  dress  expeditiously,  assumed  an  apron  ; 
and  so  various  were  her  accomplishments,  that, 
in  no  long  time,  she  had  gathered  together  a 
very  comfortable  dinner  for  her  parents,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  a currant  tart,  which  she 
had  herself  made,  in  a tenement  absolutely  un- 
furnished of  every  kitchen  utensil. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year, (1796, )theyreturn- 
ed  to  England  ; and,  after  various  migrations 
through  the  next  four  years,  amongst  which  was 
another  and  longer  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1SOO, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  sequestered  vale 
of  Patterdale.  Here  they  had  a cottage  upon 
the  banks  of  Ulleswater  ; the  most  gorgeous  of 
the  English  lakes,  from  the  rich  and  anciei  t 
woods  which  possess  a great  part  of  its  western 
side ; the  sublimest,  as  respects  its  mountain  »c- 
companiments,  except  only,  perhaps,  Wastdale  ; 
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and,  I believe,  the  largest ; for,  though  only 
nine  miles  in  length,  and,  therefore,  shorter  by 
about  two  miles  than  Windermere,  it  averages 
a greater  breadth.  Here,  at  this  time,  was  living 
Mr  Clarkson — that  son  of  thunder,  that  Titan, 
who  was  in  fact  the  one  great  Atlas  that  hore  up 
the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  cause — now  resting 
from  his  mighty  labours  and  nerve-shattering 
perils.  So  much  had  his  nerves  been  shattered  by 
all  that  he  had  gone  through  in  toil,  in  suffering, 
and  in  anxiety,  that,  for  many  years,  I have  heard 
it  said,  he  found  himself  un  tble  to  walk  up  stairs 
without  tremulous  motions  of  his  limbs.  He  was, 
perhaps,  too  iron  a man,  too  much  like  the  Talus 
of  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queene,"  to  appreciate  so 
gentle  a creature  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith.  A 
more  suitable  friend,  and  one  who  thoroughly 
comprehended  her,  and  expressed  his  admiration 
for  her  in  verse,  was  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yan- 
wath,  a Quaker,  a man  of  taste,  and  of  delicate 
sensibility.  He  wrote  verses  occasionally  ; nnd 
though  feebly  enough  as  respected  poetic  power, 
there  were  often  such  delicate  touches  of  feeling, 
ftuch  gleams  of  real  tenderness,  in  some  redeem- 
ing part  of  each  poem,  that  even  Wordsworth 
admired  and  read  them  aloud  with  pleasure.  In- 
deed Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  him  one  copy 
of  verses,  or  rather  to  his  spade,  which  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  1807,  and  which 
Lord  Jeffrey,  after  quoting  one  line,  dismissed  ns 
too  dull  for  repetition. 

During  this  residence  upon  Ulleswater  (winter 
of  1800)  it  was,  that  a very  remarkable  incident 
befell  Miss  Smith.  I have  heard  it  often  men- 
tioned, and  sometimes  with  a slight  variety  of 
circumstances ; but  I here  repeat  It  from  an 
account  drawn  up  by  Miss  Smith  herself,  who 
was  most  literally  exact  and  faithful  to  the  truth 
in  all  reports  of  her  own  personal  experience. 
There  is,  on  the  western  side  of  Ulleswater,  a 
fine  cataract,  (or,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
a force,')  known  by  the  name  of  Airey  Force; 
and  it  is  of  importance  enough,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons,  to  attract  numerous  visiters  from 
among  “ the  Lakers."  Thither,  with  some  pur- 
pose of  sketching,  not  the  whole  scene,  but  some 
picturesque  features  Of  it,  Miss  Smith  had  gone, 
quite  unaccompanied.  The  road  to  it  lies  through 
Gobarrow  Park  ; and  it  was  usual,  at  that  time, 
to  take  a guide  from  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  keeper,  who  lived  in  Lyulph's  Tower 
—-a  solitary  hunting  lodge,  built  by  his  Grnce 
for  the  purposes  of  an  annual  visit  which  he  used 
to  pay  to  his  estates  in  that  part  of  England. 
She,  however,  thinking  herself  sufficiently  fami- 
liar with  the  localities,  had  decliued  to  encumber 
her  motions  with  such  an  attendant ; conse- 
quently she  was  alone.  For  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  she  continued  to  ascend  ; and,  being  a 
good  “ cragswoman,”  from  the  experience  she 
had  won  in  W ales  as  well  as  in  northern  Eng- 
land, she  had, reached  an  altitude  much  beyond 
what  would  generally  be  thought  corresponding 
to  the  time.  The  path  had  vanished  altogether  ; 
but  she  continued  to  pick  out  one  for  herself 
amongst  the  stones,  sometimes  receding  from  the 


force,  sometimes  approaching  it,  according  to  the 

openings  allowed  by  the  scattered  masses  of  rock. 
Pressing  forward  in  this  hurried  way,  and  never 
looking  back,  all  at  once  she  found  herself  in  a 
little  stony  chamber,  from  which  there  was  no 
egress  possible  in  advance.  She  stopped  and 
looked  up.  There  was  a frightful  silence  in  the 
air.  She  felt  a sudden  palpitation  at  her  heart, 
and  a panic  from  she  knew  not  what.  Turning, 
however,  hastily,  she  soon  wound  herself  out  of 
this  aerial  dungeon  ; but  by  steps  so  rapid  and 
agitated,  that,  at  length,  on  looking  round,  the 
found  herself  standing  at  the  brink  of  a chasm, 
frightful  to  look  down.  That  way,  it  was  clear 
enough,  all  retreat  was  impossible  ; hut,  on  turn- 
ing round,  retreat  seemed  in  every  direction 
alike  Oven  more  impossible^  Down  the  chasm,  it 
least,  she  might  have  leaped,  though  with  little  or 
no  chance  of  escaping  with  life  ; but  on  all  other 
quarters  it  seemed  to  her  eye  that,  at  no  price, 
could  she  effect  an  exit,  since  the  rocka  stood 
round  her,  in  a semicircus,  all  lofty,  all  perpen- 
dicular, all  glazed  with  trickling  water,  or  smooth 
as  polished  porphyry.  Yet  how,  then,  had  she 
reached  the  point  ? The  same  track,  if  she 
could  hit  that  track,  would  surely  secure  her 
escape.  Round  and  round  she  walked ; gazed 
with  almost  despairing  eyes ; her  breath  came 
thicker  and  thicker ; for  path  she  could  not 
trace  by  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to  hare 
entered.  Finding  herself  grow  more  and  more 
confused,  and  every  instant  nearer  to  sinking 
into  some  fainting  fit  or  convulsion,  she  resolved 
to  sit  down  and  turn  her  thoughts  quietly  into 
some  less  exciting  channel.  This  she  did ; gra- 
dually recovered  some  self-possession  ; and  then 
suddenly  a thought  rose  up  to  her,  that  shewn 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  he  would  not  f dr- 
sake  her.  But  immediately  came  a second  and 
reproving  thought— that  this  confidence  in  God’s 
protection  might  have  been  justified  had  she 
been  ascending  the  rocks  upon  any  mission  of 
duty  ; but  what  right  could  she  have  to  any  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  who  had  been  led  thither 
in  a spirit  of  levity  and  carelessness  ? I a® 
here  giving  her  view  of  the  case  ; for,  as  to  my- 
self, I fear  greatly,  that  if  her  steps  were  erring 
ones,  it  is  but  seldom  indeed  that  nous  aulru 
can  pretend  to  be  treading  upon  right  paths. 
Once  again  she  rose ; and,  supporting  herself 
upon  a little  sketching-stool  that  folded  up  into 
a stick,  she  looked  upwards,  in  the  hope  that 
some  shepherd  might,  by  chance,  be  wandering  in 
those  aerial  regions ; but  nothing  could  she  see 
except  the  tall  birches  growing  at  the  brink  of 
the  highest  summits,  and  the  clouds  slowly  sail- 
ing overhead.  Suddenly,  however,  as  she  swept 
the  whole  circuit  of  her  station  with  her  alarmed 
eye,  she  saw  clearly,  about  200  yards  beyond  her 
own  position,  a lady,  in  a white  muslin  morning 
robe,  such  as  were  then  universally  worn  by 
young  ladies  until  dinner-time.  The  lady  beck- 
oned with  a gesture  and  in  a manner  that,  in  a 
moment,  gave  her  confidence  to  advance — hoir 
she  could  not  guess,  but  in  some  way  that  baffled 
all  power  to  retrace  it,  she  found  instantaneuwly 
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the  outlet  which  previously  hnd  escaped  her. 
She  continued  to  advance  towards  the  lady,  whom 
now,  in  the  same  moment,  she  found  to  be  stand, 
ing  upon  the  other  side  of  the  force,  and  also  to 
be  her  own  Bister.  How  or  why  that  young 
lady,  whom  she  had  left  at  home  earnestly  occu- 
pied with  her  own  studies,  should  have  followed 
and  overtaken  her,  filled  her  with  perplexity. 
But  this  was  no  situation  for  putting  questions  ; 
for  the  guiding  sister  began  to  descend,  and,  by  a 
few  simple  gestures,  just  serving  to  indicate 
when  Miss  Elizabeth  was  to  approach  and  when 
to  leave  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  she  gradually 
Jed  her  down  to  a platform  of  rock,  from  which 
the  further  descent  was  safe  and  conspicuous. 
There  Miss  Smith  paused,  in  order  to  take  breath 
from  her  panic,  as  well  as  to  exchange  greetings 
and  questions  with  her  sister.  But  sister  there 
was  none.  All  trace  of  her  had  vanished  ; and 
when,  in  two  hours  after,  she  reached  her  home, 
Miss  Smith  found  her  sister  in  the  same  situa- 
tion and  employment  in  which  she  had  left  her; 
and  the  whole  family  assured  her  that  6he  had 
never  stirred  from  the  house. 

in  1801,  I believe,  it  was  that  the  family  re- 
moved from  Patterdale  to  Coniston.  Certainly 
they  were  settled  there  in  the  spring  of  1802  ; 
for,  in  the  May  of  that  spring,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hamilton — a writer  now  very  much  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  by  her  “ Cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnie,"  but  then  a person  of  mark  and  author- 
ity in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh — paid  a 
visit  to  the  Lakes,  and  stayed  there  for  many 
months,  together  with  her  married  sister,  Mrs 
Blake  ; and  both  ladies  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Smiths.  Miss  Hamilton  was  capti- 
vated with  the  family ; and,  of  the  sisters  in 
particular,  she  speaks  as  of  persons  that,  “ in 
the  days  of  paganism,  would  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  beings  of  a supetior  order,  so  ele- 
gantly graceful  do  they  appear,  when,  with  easy 
motion,  they  guide  their  light  boat  over  the 
waves."  And  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  separately,  she 
Bays,  on  another  occasion  : — “ I never  before  saw 
bo  much  of  Miss  Smith  ; and,  in  the  three  days 
she  spent  with  us,  the  admiration  which  I had 
always  felt  for  her  extraordinary  talents,  and  as 
extraordinary  virtues,  was  hourly  augmented. 
She  is,  indeed,  a most  charming  creature  ; and, 
if  one  could  inoculate  her  with  a little  of  the 
Scotch  frankness,  I think  she  would  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  human  beings." 

About  four  years  had  been  delightfully  passed 
in  Coniston.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  Miss 
Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fatal  illness  in 
the  following  way,  according  to  her  own  account 
of  the  case,  to  an  old  servant,  a very  short  time 
before  she  died One  very  hot  evening,  in 
July,  1 took  a book,  and  walked  about  two  miles 
from  home,  when  I seated  myself  on  a stone  be- 
side the  lake.  Being  much  engaged  by  a poem 
I was  reading,  I did  not  perceive  that  the  sun 
was  gone  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a very 
heavy  dew,  till,  in  a moment,  I felt  struck  on 
the  chest  as  if  with  a sharp  knife.  I returned 
home,  but  said  nothing  of  the  pain.  The  next 


day,  being  nlso  very  hot,  and  every  one  busy  in 
the  hay-field,  I thought  1 would  take  a rake, 
and  work  very  hard  to  produce  perspiration,  in 
the  hope  thnt  it  might  remove  the  pain  ; but  it 
did  not."  From  that  time,  a bad  cough,  with 
occasional  loss  of  voice,  gave  reason  to  suspect 
some  organic  injury  of  the  lungs.  Late  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  (1805,)  Miss  Smith  accom- 
panied her  mother  and  her  two  younger  sisters 
to  Bristol,  Bath,  and  other  places  in  the  south, 
on  visits  to  various  friends.  Her  health  went 
through  various  fluctuations  until  May  of  the 
following  year,  when  she  was  advised  to  try 
Matlock.  Here,  after  spending  three  weeks, 
she  grew  worse ; and,  as  there  was  no  place 
which  she  liked  so  well  as  the  Lakes,  it  was  re- 
solved to  return  homewards.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  she  and  her  mother  returned  alone 
to  Coniston : one  of  her  sisters  was  now  mar- 
ried ; her  three  brothers  were  in  the  army  or 
navy ; and  her  father  almost  constantly  with  hie 
regiment.  Through  the  next  two  months  she 
faded  quietly  away,  sitting  always  in  a tent,* 
that  had  been  pitched  upon  the  lawn,  and  which 
remained  open  continually  to  receive  the  fanning 
of  the  intermitting  airs  upon  the  lake,  as  well  at 
to  admit  the  bold  mountain  Bcenery  to  the  north. 
She  lived  nearly  through  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, dying  on  the  morning  of  August  7 ; and 
the  circumstances  of  her  last  night  are  thus  re- 
corded by  her  mother : — “ At  nine  she  went  to 
bed.  I resolved  to  quit  her  no  more,  and  went 
to  prepare  for  the  night.  Turpin  [Miss  Smith's 
maid]  came  to  say  that  Elizabeth  entreated  I 
would  not  stay  in  her  room.  I replied — ‘ On 
that  one  subject  I am  resolved : no  power  on 
earth  shall  keep  me  from  her ; so,  go  to  bed 
yourself.'  Accordingly,  l returned  to  her  room  ; 
and,  at  ten,  gave  her  the  usual  dose  of  lauda- 
num. After  a little  time,  she  fell  into  a doze, 
and,  I thought,  slept  till  one.  She  was  uneasy 
and  restless,  but  never  complained  ; and,  on  my 
wiping  the  cold  sweat  off  her  face,  and  bathing 
it  with  camphorated  vinegar,  which  1 did  very 
often  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  thanked 
me,  smiled,  and  said — “ That  is  the  greatest 
comfort  I have.'  She  slept  again  for  a short 
time  ; and,  at  half-past  four,  asked  for  some 
chicken  broth,  which  she  took  perfectly  well. 
On  being  told  the  hour,  she  suid — ‘ How  long 
thi»  night  is  /'  She  continued  very  uneasy  j 
and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  and  on  my  inquiring 
if  1 could  move  the  pillow,  or  do  anything  to 
relieve  her,  sho  replied — f There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  quiet.’  At  six  she  said — * I must  get  up, 
and  have  some  mint  tea.'  I then  called  for 
Turpin,  and  felt  my  angel's  pulse  : it  was  flutter- 
ing; and,  by  that,  I knew  I should  soon  lose 
her.  She  took  the  tea  well.  Turpin  began  to 
put  on  her  clothes,  and  was  proceeding  to  dress 
her,  when  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  faithful 
creature’s  shoulder,  became  convulsed  in  the 


* Anti,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  house  af- 
terwards raised  on  a neighbouring  spot,  at  this  time  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Smith,  received  the  uame  of  Tent  Lodge, 
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face,  spoke  not,  looked  not,  and  in  ten  minutes 
expired.” 

She  was  buried  in  Hawkshead  churchyard, 
where  a small  tablet  of.  white  marble  is  raised 
to  her  memory,  on  which  there  is  the  scantiest 
record  that,  for  a person  60  eminently  accom- 
plished, I have  ever  met  with.  After  mentioning 
her  birth  and  age,  (twenty-nine,)  it  closes  thus : 
— “ She  possessed  great  talents,  exalted  virtues, 
and  humble  piety,”  Anything  so  unsatisfactory 
or  so  commonplace  I have  rarely  known.  As 
much,  or  more,  is  often  said  of  the  most  insipid 
people ; whereas  Miss  Smith  was  really  a most 
extraordinary  person.  I have  conversed  with 
Mrs  Hannah  More  often  about  her ; and  I never 
failed  to  draw  forth  some  fresh  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  vast  extent  of  her  knowledge,  the 
simplicity  of  her  character,  the  gentleness  of  her 
manners,  and  her  unaffected  humility.  She 
passed,  it  is  true,  almost  inaudibly  through  life  ; 
and  the  stir  which  was  made  after  her  death 
soon  subsided.  But  the  reason  was — that  she 
wrote  but  little  1 Had  it  been  possible  for  the 
world  to  measure  her  by  her  powers,  rather  than 
her  performances,  she  would  have  been  placed, 
perhaps,  in  the  estimate  of  posterity,  at  the  head 
of  learned  women  ; whilst  her  sweet  and  feminine 
character  would  have  rescued  her  from  all  sha- 
dow and  suspicion  of  that  reproach  which  too 
often  settles  upon  the  learned  character,  when 
supported  by  female  aspirants. 

The  family  of  Tent  Lodge  continued  to  reside 
at  Coniston  for  many  years ; and  they  were 
connected  with  the  Lake  literary  clan  chiefly 
through  the  Lloyds  and  those  who  visited  the 
Lloyds  ; for  it  is  another  and  striking  proof 
of  the  slight  hold  which  Wordsworth,  &c.,  had 
upon  the  public  esteem  in  those  days,  that  even 
Miss  Smith,  with  all  her  excessive  diffidence  in 
judging  of  books  and  authors,  never  seems,  by 
any  one  of  her  letters,  to  have  felt  the  least  in- 
terest about  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge;  nor 
did  Miss  Hamilton,  with  all  her  esprit  de  corps 
and  acquired  interest  in  everything  at  all  bear- 
ing upon  literature,  ever  mention  them  in  those 
of  her  letters  which  belong  to  the  period  of  her 
Lake  visit  in  180‘i  ; nor,  for  the  six  or  seven 
months  which  she  passed  in  that  country,  and 
within  a short  morning  ride  of  Grasmere,  did 
she  ever  think  it  worth  her  while  to  seek  an 
introduction  to  any  one  of  the  resident  authors. 

Yet  this  could  not  be  altogether  from  igno- 
rance that  such  people  existed ; for  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  the  intimate  and  admiring  friend  of 
Miss  Smith,  was  also  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  ; 
and,  for  some  reason  that  I never  could  fathom, 
he  was  a sort  of  pet  with  Wordsworth.  Profes- 
sor Wilson  or  myself  were  never  honoured  with 
one  line,  one  allusion,  from  his  pen ; but  many 
a person,  of  particular  feebleness,  has  received 
that  honour.  Amongst  these  1 may  rank  Tho- 
mas Wilkinson ; not  that  I wish  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  him  : he  was  a Quaker,  of  ele- 
gant habits,  rustic  simplicity,  and  with  tastes,  as 
Wordsworth  affirms,  “ too  pure  to  be  refined.” 
His  cottage  was  seated  not  far  from  the  great 


castle  of  the  Lowthers  ; and,  either  from  mere 
whim — ns  sometimes  such  whims  do  posses* 
great  ladies — whims,  I mean,  for  drawing  about 
them  odd-looking,  old-world  people,  as  piquant 
contrasts  to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  their  own  so- 
ciety, or  because  they  did  really  feel  a homely 
dignity  in  the  plain-speaking  “ Friend,"  and 
liked,  for  a frolic,  to  be  thou’d  and  thee'd—ot 
some  motive  or  other,  at  any  rate,  they  intro, 
duced  themselves  to  Mr  Wilkinson's  cottage; 
and  1 believe  that  the  connexion  was  afterward* 
improved  by  the  use  they  found  for  his  services 
in  forming  walks  through  the  woods  of  Lowther, 
and  leading  them  in  such  a circuit  as  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  most  picturesque  station*. 
As  a poet,  I presume  that  Mr  Wilkinson  could 
hardly  have  recommended  himself  to  the  notice 
of  ladies  who  would  naturally  have  modelled 
their  tastes  upon  the  favourites  of  the  age.  A 
poet,  however,  in  a gentle,  unassuming  way,  he 
was ; and  he,  therefore,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
corps  litteraire  of  the  Lakes ; and  Yanwath  to 
be  put  down  as  the  advanced  post  of  that  corpt 
to  the  north.  * 

Two  families  there  still  remain,  which  I am 
tempted  to  gather  into  my  group  of  Lake  society 
— notwithstanding  it  is  true  that  the  two  most  in- 
teresting  members  of  the  first  had  died  a little  be- 
fore  the  period  at  which  my  sketch  commences;  and 
the  second,  though  highly  intellectual  in  the  per. 
son  of  that  particular  member  whom  I have  chiefly 
to  commemorate,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  li- 
terary; and,  moreover,  belongs  to  a later  period  of 
my  own  Westmoreland  experience — being,  at  the 
time  of  my  settlement  in  Grasmere,  a girl  at  a 
boarding-school.  The  first  was  the  family  of  the 
Sympsons,  whom  Mr  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of, 
with  deep  interest,  more  than  once.  The  eldest 
son,  a clergyman,  and,  like  Wordsworth,  an 
alumnus  of  Hawkshead  school,  wrote,  amongst 
other  poems,  “ The  Vision  of  Alfred.'*  Of  these 
poems,  W ordsworth  says,  that  they  “ are  little 
known ; but  they  contain  passages  of  splendid 
description  ; and  the  versification  of  his  1 Virion 
is  harmonious  and  animated.”  This  is  much  for 
Wordsworth  to  say ; and  he  does  him  even  the 
honour  of  quoting  the  following  illustrative 
simile  from  his  description  of  the  sylphs  in  mo- 
tion, (which  6ylphs  constitute  the  machinery  of 
his  poem  ;)  and,  probably,  the  reader  will  be  of 
opinion  that  this  passage  justifies  the  praise  of 
Wordsworth.  It  is  founded,  as  he  will  see,  on 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  heavens  in  Polar  la- 
titudes, as  seen  by  reflection  in  polished  ice  at 
midnight. 

I.esa  varying  hues  bineath  the  Pole  adorn 
The  streamy  glories  of  the  Boreal  morn, 

That,  waving  to  and  fro,  their  radiance  sbed 
On  Bothnia's  gnlf,  with  glassy  ice  o’ersprtad; 
Where  the  lone  native,  as  he  homeward  glide*, 

On  polished  sandals  o’er  the  imprisoned  tides. 

Sees,  at  a glance,  above  him  and  below, 

Two  rival  heavens  with  equal  splendour  glow; 
Stars, moons,  and  meteors,  ray  oppose  to  ray; 

And  solemn  midnight  pours  the  blaze  of  day. 

“ He  was  a man,”  says  Wordsworth,  in  con- 
clusion, f<  of  ardent  feeling  ; and  his  faculties  o! 
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mind,  particularly  his  memory,  were  extraor- 
dinary." Brief  notices  of  his  life  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Westmoreland. 

But  it  was  the  father  of  this  Joseph  Sympson 
who  gave  its  chief  interest  to  the  family.  Him 
Wordsworth  has  described,  at  the  same  time 
sketching  his  history,  with  a fulness  and  acircum- 
stantiality  beyond  what  he  has  conceded  to  any 
other  of  the  real  personages  in  “ The  Excursion." 
« A priest  he  was  by  function  but  n priest  of 
that  class  which  is  now  annually  growing  nearer 
to  extinction  among  us,  not  being  supported  by 
any  sympathies  in  this  age. 

His  course, 

From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 

Had  been  irregular — I might  say  wild  ; 

By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  cars 
Too  little  check’d.  An  active,  ardent  mind ; 

A fancy  pregnant  with  resource  aud  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a rainy  day  ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  aud  games ; 

A generous  spirit,  and  a body  strong, 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl— 

Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 
Of  a priz’d  visitant  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  squire,  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  Duke  or  Earl — from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 
In  condescension  amongst  rural  guests. 

With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled  long, 

By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled, 

Till  the  heart  sicken'd. 

Slowly,  however,  and  indignantly  his  eye9 
opened  fully  to  the  windy  treachery  of  all  the 
promises  held  out  to  him  ; and,  at  length,  for 
mere  bread,  he  accepted,  from  an  “ unthought-of 
patron,"  a most  “ secluded  chapelry"  in  Cumber- 
land. This  was  “the  little,  lowly  house  of 
prayer"  of  Wythburn,  elsewhere  celebrated  by 
Wordsworth  ; and,  for  its  own  sake,  interesting 
to  all  travellers,  both  for  its  deep  privacy,  and 
for  the  excessive  humility  of  its  external  pre- 
tensions, whether  as  to  size  or  ornament.  Were 
it  not  for  its  twin  sister  at  Buttermcre,  it 
would  be  the  very  smallest  place  of  worship  in  all 
England ; and  it  looks  even  smaller  than  it  is, 
from  its  position ; for  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  mighty  Helvellyn,  close  to  the  high-road  be- 
tween Ambleside  and  Keswick,  and  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  upper  lake— (for  Wyth- 
burn water,  though  usually  passed  by  the  tra- 
veller under  the  impression  of  absolute  unity  in 
its  waters,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a rocky 
screen,  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  separate 
lakes.)  To  this  miniature  and  most  secluded 
congregation  of  shepherds,  did  the  once  dazzling 
parson  officiate  as  pastor ; and  it  seems  to  am- 
plify the  impression  already  given  of  hi3  versa- 
tility, thathe  became  a diligent  and  most  fatherly, 
though  not  peculiarly  devout  teacher  and  friend. 
The  temper,  however,  of  the  northern  Dalesmen, 
is  not  constitutionally  turned  to  religion ; con- 
sequently that  part  of  his  defects  did  him  no  es- 
pecial injury,  w hen  compensated  (as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  Dalesman,  it  was  compensated)  by 
ready  and  active  kindness,  charity  the  most 
diffusive,  and  patriarchal  hospitality.  The  liv- 
ing, as  I have  said,  was  in  Wythburn ; but  there 


was  no  parsonage,  and  no  house  in  this  poor 
dale  which  wa9  disposable  for  that  purpose.  So 
Mr  Sympson  crossed  the  marches  of  the  sister 
counties,  which  to  him  was  about  equidistant 
from  his  chapel  and  his  house,  into  Grasmere,  on 
the  Westmoreland  side.  There  he  occupied  a 
cottage  by  the  road-side ; a situation  which, 
doubtless,  gratified  at  once  his  social  and  his 
hospitable  propensities ; and,  at  length,  from 
age,  as  well  as  from  paternal  character  and  sta- 
tion, came  to  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
vale.  Before  I mention  the  afflictions  which  fell 
upon  his  latter  end,  and  by  way  of  picturesque 
contrast  to  his  closing  scene,  let  me  have  per- 
mission to  cite  Wordsworth’s  sketch,  (taken  from 
his  own  boyish  remembrance  of  the  case,)  de- 
scribing the  first  gipsy-like  entrance  of  the  bril- 
liant parson  and  his  household  into  Grasmere — 
so  equally  outof  harmony  with  the  decorums  of  his 
sacred  character  and  the  splendours  of  his  past 
life : — 

Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed  ; 

And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 

So  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arriv’d. 

With  store  of  household  goods  in  panniers  slung 
On  sturdy  horses,  graced  with  jingling  bells; 

And,  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast, 

That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  priz’d 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 

Young  was  1 then,  a school-boy  of  eight  years: 

But  still  methinks  I see  them  as  they  pass’d 
In  order — drawing  toward  their  wish’d-for  home. 

Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a trusty  ass, 

Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a well-pois’d  freight— 

Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily. 

Their  bonnets,  I remember,  wreath’d  with  flowers, 

Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June. 

And  close  behind  the  comely  matron  rode — 

A woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 

And  with  a lady’s  mien. — From  far  they  came, 

Even  from  Northumbrian  lulls  : yet  theirs  had  been 
A merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer’d 
By  music,  pranks,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 

And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropp’d — to  swell 
That  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
Which  gathered  round  the  slowly  moving  train. 

“ Whence  do  they  come  ? and  with  what  errand  charg’d  ? 

Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 

Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  greenwood  tree  ? 

Or  strollers  are  they,  fitted  to  enact 

Fair  Rosamond  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood  ? 

When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  announc'd 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?”  Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures — overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a staring  countenance  pourtray’d, 

Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march’d  along. 

And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  face 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stern  looks, 

And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 

By  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 

Checking  the  sober  horse  on  which  he  rode, 

In  his  suspicious  wisdom  ; oftener  still 
By  notice  indirect  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite 
A simple  curiosity  to  ease : — 

Of  which  adventures,  that  beguil'd  and  cheer’d 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell 
With  undiminished  glee  in  hoary  age. 

Meantime  the  lady  of  the  house  embellished 
it  with  feminine  skill ; and  the  homely  pastor — 
for  such  he  had  now  become— -not  having  any 
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grent  weight  of  spiritual  duties,  busied  himself 
in  rural  labours  and  rural  sports.  But  was  his 
mind,  though  bending  submissively  to  his  lot, 
changed  in  conformity  to  his  task  ? No  : 

For  he  still 

Retained  a flashing  eye,  a huming  palm, 

A stirring  foot,  a head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a thousand  schemes. 

Few  likings  had  he  dropp’d,  few  pleasures  lo3t  ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve  ; 

And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold 

Anger  and  indignation.  Still  he  lov’d 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banqueting*  with  high-born  friends 
Then  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uprons'd  by  recollected  injury,  rail’d 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully  and  oft, 

In  bitterness  and  with  a threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incens’d  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 

Those  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good-will, 
And  with  soft  smile  his  consort  would  reprove. 

She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 

Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul, 

To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  lives  ; such  the 
separate  character  of  their  manners  and  disposi 
tions  ; and,  with  unusual  quietness  of  course,  both 
were  sailing  placidly  to  their  final  haven.  Death 
had  not  visited  their  happy  mansion  through  a 
space  of  forty  years — “ sparing  both  old  and 
young  in  that  abode.”  But  calms  so  deep  are 
ominous— immunities  so  profound  are  terrific. 
Suddenly  the  signal  was  given,  and  all  lay  deso- 
late. 

Not  twice  had  fall’n 

On  those  high  peaks  the  first  autumnal  show, 

Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed, 

And  the  loug  privileg’d  house  left  empty ; swept 
As  by  a plague.  Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  ; all  was  gentle  death, 

One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 

The  aged  pastor’s  wife,  his  son,  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  “ a little  smiling  grandson,"  all 
had  gone  within  a brief  series  of  days.  These 
composed  the  entire  household  in  Grasmere,  (the 
others  having  dispersed,  or  married  away  ;)  and 
all  were  gone  but  himself,  by  very  many  years 
the  oldest  of  the  whole  : he  still  survived.  And 
the  whole  valley,  nay,  all  the  valleys  round  about, 
speculated  with  a tender  intexest  upon  what 
course  the  desolate  old  man  would  take  for  his 
support. 

All  gone,  all  vanished  ! lie.,  deprived  and  bare, 

How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  hie  life  ? 

What  will  become  of  him  ? we  said,  and  mus’d 
In  aad  conjecture* — Shall  we  meet  him  now, 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 

Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pnas, 

Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ? [for  he  had  not  ceas’d  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol,  which  himself  had  fram’d 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.] 

What  titles  will  he  keep  ? Will  he  remain1 
Musician,  gatdener,  builder,  mechanist, 

A planter,  and  a rearer  from  the  seed  ? 

Yes  ; he  persevered  in  all  his  pursuits  : inter- 
mitted none  of  them.  Weathered  a winter  in 
solitude;  oncemore  beheld  the  glories  of  a spring, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  flowers  upon  the 
graves  of  bis  beloved ; held  out  even  through 
the  depths  of  summer  into  the  cheerful  season 


of  haymaking,  (aseason  much  laterin  Westmore- 
land  than  in  the  south  ;)  took  his  rank,  as  here- 
tofore, amongst  the  haymakers ; sat  down  at 
noon  for  a little  rest  to  his  aged  limbs ; and 
found  even  a deeper  rest  than  he  was  expecting; 
for,  in  a moment  of  time,  without  a warning, 
without  a struggle,  and  without  a groan,  he  did 
indeed  rest  from  his  labours  for  ever.  He, 

With  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunu’d  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 

Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep 
In  one  blest  moment.  Like  a shadow  thrown, 
Softly  and  lightly,  from  a passing  cloud, 

Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass — 

The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth ; and  so, 

Their  lenient  term  of  separation  pass’d, 

That  family—  * • • * 

By  yet  a higher  privilege — once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other. 

Two  surviving  members  of  the  family,  a son 
and  a daughter,  I knew  intimately.  Both  have 
been  long  dead  : hut  the  children  of  the  daughter 
— grandsons,  therefore,  to  the  patriarch  here  re- 
corded— are  living  prosperously,  and  do  honour 
to  the  interesting  family  they  represent. 

’I  he  other  family  were,  if  less  generally  inter- 
esting by  their  characters  or  accomplishment*, 
much  more  so  by  the  ci  rcumstances  of  their  position ; 
and  that  member  of  the  family  with  whom  accident 
and  neighbourhood  had  broughtme  especially  con- 
nected, was,  in  her  intellectual  capacity,  probably 
superior  to  most  of  those  whom  I have  had  occasion 
to  record.  Had  no  misfortunes  settled  upon  her 
life  prematurely,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a little 
judicious  guidance  to  her  studies,  I am  of  opi- 
nion that  she  would  have  been  a most  distin- 
guished person.  Her  situation,  when  I cams 
to  know  her,  was  one  of  touching  interest 
I will  state  the  circumstances : — She  was  the 
sole  and  illegitimate  daughter  of  a country 
gentleman  ; and  was  a favourite  with  her 
father,  as  she  well  deserved  to  be,  in  a degree 
so  excessive — so  nearly  idolatrous— that  I never 
heard  illustrations  of  it  mentioned  but  that 
secretly  I trembled  for  the  endurance  of  so  peril- 
ous a love  under  the  common  accidents  of  life, 
and  still  more  under  the  unusual  difficulties  and 
snares  of  her  peculiar  situation.  Her  father  was, 
by  birth,  breeding,  and  property,  a Leicestershire 
farmer  ; not,  perhaps,  what  you  would  strictly 
call  a gentleman,  for  he  affected  no  refinements 
of  manner,  but  rather  courted  the  exterior  of  a 
bluff,  careless  yeoman.  Still  he  was  of  that  class 
whom  all  people,  even  then,  on  his  letters,  ad- 
dressed as  esquire : he  had  an  ample  income, 
and  was  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
modern  life.  In  early  life — and  that  was  tba 
sole  palliation  of  his  guilt — (and  yet,  again,  in 
another  view,  aggravated  it) — he  had  allowed 
himself  to  violate  his  own  conscience  in  a way 
which,  from  the  hour  of  his  error,  never  ceased 
to  pursue  him  with  remorse,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  its  own  avenger.  Mr  K was  a favour- 

ite specimen  of  English  yeomanly  beauty:  a fine 
athletic  figure ; and  with  features  handsome, 
well  moulded,  frank,  and  generous  in  their  •** 
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presBion,  and  in  a striking  decree  manly.  In  I exalted  by  a Roman  dignity  in  some  of  the  fea- 


fact,  he  might  have  sat  for  Robin  Hood.  It 
happened  that  a young  lady  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, somewhere  near  Mount  Soril  I think,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  him.  Oh  ! blindness  of 
the  human  heart ! how  deeply  did  she  come  to  | 
rue  the  day  when  she  first  turned  her  thoughts  j 
to  him ! At  first,  however,  her  case  seemed  a 
hopeless  one ; for  she  herself  was  remarkably 

plain,  and  Mr  K was  profoundly  in  love  I 

with  the  very  handsome  daughter  of  a neighbour- 
ing farmer.  One  advantage,  however,  there  was 
on  the  side  of  this  plain  girl : she  was  rich  ; and 
part  of  her  wealth,  or  of  her  expectations,  lay  in 
landed  property,  that  would  effect  a very  tempt- 
ing arrondisscment  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr 
K . Through  what  course  the  affair  travel- 

led, I never  heard  more  particularly,  than  that  I 

Mr  K was  besieged  and  worried  out  of  his 

steady  mind  by  the  solicitations  of  aunts  and 
other  relations,  who  had  all  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  heiress.  But  what  finally  availed  to  extort 
a reluctant  consent  from  him  was,  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  young  lady’s  family, 
and  backed  by  medical  men,  that  she  was 

seriously  in  danger  of  dying,  unless  Mr  K 

would  make  her  his  wife.  He  was  no  coxcomb ; 
but,  when  he  heard  all  his  own  female  relations 
calling  him  a murderer,  and  taxing  him  with 
having,  at  times,  given  some  encouragement  to 
the  unhappy  love-sick  girl,  in  an  evil  hour  he 
agreed  to  give  up  his  own  sweetheart  and  marry 
her.  He  did  so.  But  no  sooner  was  this  fatal 
step  taken  than  it  was  repented.  His  love  re- 
turned in  bitter  excess  for  the  girl  whom  he  had 
forsaken,  and  with  frantic  remorse.  This  girl, 
at  length,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  grief,  he  actu- 
ally persuaded  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife  ; and 
when,  in  spite  of  all  concealments,  the  fact  be- 
gan to  transpire,  and  the  angry  wife,  in  order  to 
break  off  the  connexion,  obtained  his  consent  to 
their  quitting  Leicestershire  altogether,  and 
transferring  their  whole  establishment  to  the 

Lakes,  Mr  K evaded  the  whole  object  of 

this  manoeuvre  by  secretly  contriving  to  bring  her 
rival  also  into  Westmoreland.  Her,  however,  he 
placed  in  another  vale  ; and,  for  sunie  years,  it  is 

pretty  certain  that  Mrs  K never  suspected 

the  fact.  Some  said  that  it  was  her  pride  which 
would  not  allow  her  to  seem  conscious  of  so  great 
an  affront  to  herself ; others,  better  skilled  in 
deciphering  the  meaning  of  manners,  steadfastly 
affirmed  that  she  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  an 
arrangement  known  to  all  the  country  beside. 
Years  passed  on  ; and  the  situation  of  the  poor 
wife  became  more  and  more  gloomy.  During 
those  years,  she  brought  her  husband  no  children  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  her  hated  rival  had : Mr 
K saw  growing  up  about  his  table  two  chil- 

dren, a son,  and  then  a daughter,  who,  in  their 
childhood,  must  have  been  beautiful  creatures ; 
for  the  son,  when  I knew  him  in  after  life, 
though  bloated  and  disfigured  a good  deal  by 
intemperance,  was  still  a very  fine  young  man ; 
more  athletic  even  than  his  father  ; and  present- 
ing his  father's  handsome  English  yeoman’s  face. 


tures.  The  daughter  was  of  the  same  cast  of 
person  ; tall,  and  Roman  also  in  the  style  of  her 
face.  In  fact,  the  brother  and  the  sister  would 
have  offered  a fine  impersonation  of  Coriolanus 
and  Valeria.  This  Roman  bias  of  the  features  a 
little  affected  the  feminine  loveliness  of  the  daugh- 
ter’s appearance.  But  still,  as  the  impression  was 
not  very  decided,  she  would  have  been  pronounced 
anywhere  a very  captivating  young  woman.  These 

were  the  two  crowns  of  Mr  K 's  felicity — 

that  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  made  the  very 
glory  of  his  life.  But  Nemesis  was  on  his  steps  ; 
and  one  of  these  very  children  she  framed  the 
scourge  which  made  the  day  of  his  death  a happy 
deliverance,  for  which  he  had  long  hungered  and 
thirsted.  But  I anticipate.  About  the  time 
when  I came  to  reside  in  Grasmere,  some  little 
affair  of  local  business  one  night  drew  Words- 
worth up  to  Mr  K ’s  house.  It  was  called — 

and  with  great  propriety,  from  the  multitude  of 
holly  trees  that  still  survived  from  ancient  days. 
The  Hollens ; which  pretty  local  name  Mrs 
K , in  her  general  spirit  of  vulgar  senti- 

mentality, had  changed  to  Holly  Grove.  The 
place,  spite  of  its  slipshod  novelish  name,  which 
might  have  led  one  to  expect  a corresponding 
style  of  tinsel  finery,  and  a display  of  childish 
purposes,  about  its  furniture  or  its  arrangements, 
was  really  simple  and  unpretending  ; whilst  its 
I situation  was,  in  itself,  a sufficient  ground  of 
interest ; for  it  stood  on  a little  terrace,  run. 
ning,  like  an  artificial  gallery  or  corridor,  along 
the  final,  and  all  but  perpendicular,  descent  of 
I the  mighty  Fairfield.*  It  seemed  as  if  it  must 
j require  iron  bolts  to  pin  it  to  the  rock,  which 
rose  bo  high  and,  apparently,  so  close  behind. 
Not  until  you  reached  the  little  esplanade  upon 
which  the  modest  mansion  Btood,  were  you  aware 
of  a little  area  interposed  between  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  the  rock,  just  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary domestic  offices.  The  house  was  otherwise 
interesting  to  myself,  from  recalling  one  in 
which  1 had  passed  part  of  my  infancy.  As  in 
that,  you  entered  by  a rustic  hall,  fitted  up  so 
as  to  make  a beautiful  little  breakfssting-room  : 
the  distribution  of  the  passages  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  ; and  there  were  other  resemblances. 
Mr  K received  us  with  civility  and  hospi- 

tality— checked,  however,  arid  embarrassed,  by 
a very  evident  reserve.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
partly,  that  he  distrusted  the  feelings,  towards 


• “ Mighty  Fairfield." 

And  mighty  Fuirfleld,  with  h«r  chime 
Of  cclioi**,  *1111  was  keeping  time. 

WusDswoKruV  Wacgombb.” 

I have  retained  the  English  name  of  Fairfield;  but, 
when  I was  studying  Danish,  I stumbled  upon  the  true 
meaning  of  the  name,  unlocked  by  that  language;  and 
reciprocally  (as  one  amongst  other  instances  which  I met 
at  the  very  threshold  of  my  studies)  unlocking  the  fact 
that  Danish  (or  Icelandic  rather)  is  the  master-key  to 
the  local  names  and  dialect  of  Westmoreland.  Faar  is 
a sheep  : J aid  a hill.  Hut  are  not  all  the  hills  sheep, 
hills?  No;  Fairfield  only,  amongst  all  its  neighbours, 
has  large,  smooth,  pastoral  savannahs,  to  which  the 
sheep  resort  when  all  the  rocky  or  barren  neighbours 
are  left  desolate. 
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himself,  of  two  scholars  ; but  more,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  something  beyond  this  general 
jealousy  for  distrusting  Wordsworth.  He  had 
been  a very  extensive  planter  of  larches,  which 
were  then  recently  introduced  into  the  lake 
country  ; and  were,  in  every  direction,  displacing 
the  native  forest  scenery,  and  dismally  disfigur- 
ing this  most  lovely  region  ; and  this  effect  was 
necessarily  in  its  worst  excess  during  the  infancy 
of  the  larch  plantations  ; both  because  they  took 
the  formal  arrangement  of  nursery-grounds, 
until  extensive  thinnings,  as  well  as  storms,  had 
begun  to  break  this  hideous  stiffness  in  the 
lines  and  angles,  and  also  because  the  larch  is  a 
mean  tree,  both  in  form  and  colouring,  (having  a 
bright  gosling  glare  in  spring,  a wet  blanket  hue 
in  autumn,)  as  long  as  it  continues  a young  tree. 
Not  until  it  has  seen  forty  or  fifty  winters  does 
it  begin  to  toss  its  boughs  about  with  a wild 
Alpine  grace.  Wordsworth,  for  many  years, 
had  systematically  abused  the  larches  and  the 
larch  planters  ; and  there  went  about  the  country 
a pleasant  nnecdote,  in  connexion  with  this 
well-known  habit  of  his,  which  1 have  often 
heard  repeated  by  the  woodmen — viz.,  that,  one 
day,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  quite  alone 
-—but  was,  in  fact,  surveyed  coolly,  during  the 
whole  process  of  his  passions,  by  a reposing 
band  of  labourers  in  the  shade,  and  at  their  1 
noontide  meal — Wordsworth,  on  finding  a whole 
cluster  of  birch-trees  grubbed  up,  and  prepara- 
tions making  for  the  installation  of  larches  in 
their  place,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  spot  with 
gathering  wrath  in  his  eyes  ; next  he  was  heard 
pouring  out  an  interrupted  litany  of  commina- 
tions  and  maledictions ; and,  finally,  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  four  or  five  larches  which  were 
already  beginning  to  “ dress  the  line"  of  the  new 
battalion,  he  seized  his  own  hat  in  a transport 
of  fury,  and  launched  it  against  the  odious  in- 
truders. Mr  K had,  doubtless,  heard  of 

Wordsworth's  frankness  upon  this  theme,  and 
knew  himself  to  be,  as  respected  Grasmere,  the 
sole  offender.  In  another  way,  also,  he  had 
earned  a few  random  shots  from  Wordsworth’s 
wrath— viz.,  as  the  erector  of  a huge  unsightly 
barn,  built  solely  for  convenience,  and  so  far 
violating  all  the  modesty  of  rustic  proportions,  I 


that  it  was  really  an  eyesore  in  the  valley. 
These  considerations,  and  others  beside,  made 
him  reserved ; but  he  felt  the  silent  appeal  to 
his  lares  from  the  strangers'  presence,  and  wai 
even  kind  in  [his  courtesies.  Suddenly,  Mr* 

K entered  the  room — instantly  his  smile 

died  away  : he  did  not  even  mention  her  name. 
Wordsworth,  however,  she  knew  slightly ; and 
to  me  she  introduced  herself.  Mr  K— — 
seemed  almost  impatient  when  I rose  and  pre- 
sented her  with  my  chair.  Anything  that  de- 
tained her  in  the  room  for  a needless  moment 
seemed  to  him  a nuisance.  She,  on  the  other 
hand — what  was  her  behaviour  ? I had  been 
told  that  she  worshipped  the  very  ground  on 
which  he  trod  ; and  so,  indeed,  it  appeared. 
This  adoring  love  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  beautiful  to  contemplate ; but 
here  it  impressed  unmixed  disgust.  Imagine  a 
woman  of  very  homely  features,  and  farther  dis- 
figured by  a scorbutic  eruption,  fixing  a tender 
gaze  upon  a burly  man  of  forty,  who  ahewed,  by 
every  word,  look,  gesture,  movement,  that  h» 
disdained  her.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  her  deportment  toward*  bio. 
Everybody  must  feel  that  a man  who  hatee  any 
person,  hates  that  person  the  more  for  troubling 
him  with  expressions  of  love ; or,  at  least,  it 
adds  to  hatred  the  6ting  of  disgust.  That  **• 

the  fixed  language  of  Mr  K 's  manner,  in 

relation  to  his  wife.  He  was  not  a man  to  be 
pleased  with  foolish  fondling  endearments,  from 
any  woman,  before  strangers ; but  from  her ! 
Faugh ! he  said  internally,  at  every  in*tant. 
His  very  eyes  he  averted  from  her:  not  once 
did  he  look  at  her,  though  forced  into  the  odious 
necessity  of  speaking  to  her  several  times ; and,  it 
length,  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  construe  our 
presence  as  a sort  of  brief  privilege  to  her  on, 
he  adopted  that  same  artifice  for  ridding  himself 
of  her  detested  company  which  has  sometime* 
done  seasonable  service  to  a fine  gentleman  *b#a 
called  upon  by  ladies  for  the  explanation  of  * 
Greek  word — he  hinted  to  her,  pretty  broadly, 
that  the  subject  of  our  conversation  was  not 
altogether  proper  for  female  ears ; very  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  Wordsworth  and  myself. 


SONNETS,  WRITTEN  IN  EXILE. 

BY  D.  L.  RICHARDSON. 


I. 

Man’s  heart  may  change,  but  Nature’s  glory  never  : 
And,  while  the  soul’s  internal  cell  is  bright, 

The  unclouded  eye  lets  in  the  ceaseless  light 
Of  outer  loveliness,  to  charm  us  ever. 

Though  youth  hath  vanished ; life  a winding  river, 

Lott  in  the  shadowy  woods  ; and  the  dear  sight 
Of  native  hill,  and  nest-like  cottage  white, 

’Mid  broeze-stirred  boughs,  whose  crisp  leaves  gleam  and 
quiver, 

And  murmur  sea-like  sounds,  perchance  no  more 
Shall  move  my  breast,  save  as  a dream  gone  by; 

Yet  still  I feel  as  1 have  felt  of  yore, 

And  deem  this  earth  an  Eden.  Yon  blue  sky — 

These  gorgpou9  groves — this  flower-enamelled  floor— 
Have  deep  enchantments  for  my  heart  and  eye. 


II. 

Man’s  heart  may  change,  but  Nature’s  glory  never: 
Strange  features  throng  around  me,  and  this  shore 
Is  not  my  fatherland  ; yet  why  deplore 
This  varied  doom  ? — all  mortal  ties  must  sever. 

The  pang  is  past ; and  now,  with  blest  endeavour, 

I check  the  rising  sigh,  and  weep  no  more. 

The  common  earth  is  here — these  crowd*  adore 
That  earth’s  Creator ; and  how  high  soever 

O’er  other  tribes  proud  England’s  hosts  may  see®. 
God’s  children,  fair  or  sable,  equal  And 

A Father’s  love.  Then  learn,  O man ! to  deem 
All  difference  idle  save  of  heart  or  mind ; 

The  world,  thy  home — each  cause  of  strife,  a drea®- 
Thy  vittue,  love— thy  family,  Mankind. 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


PART  IV. 

Bentham’s  father  hail  thoughts  of  entering 
him  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  anil  with  that 
view  had  taught  him  Lilly's  Grammar.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  educated  was 
frequently  discussed,  and  his  father  often  em- 
barrassed him  by  attempts  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  the  boy’s  talents.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dining  at  Dr  Markham’s  house,  there  was  a con- 
versation as  to  what  " genius”  meant.  It  was 
vague  enough,  as  most  of  such  discussions  ge- 
nerally are ; but  Bentham  was  called  upon,  by 
his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  tell 
them  his  notions  of  genius.  “ A pretty  question 
to  ask  a poor,  raw,  timid  boy,"  said  Bentham  to 
me,  when  he  told  the  story ; “a  boy  who 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  he  knew  of  the  in- 
side of  a man.  I looked  foolish  and  humbled, 
and  said  nothing ; but  Dr  Markham  was  a shal- 
low fellow,  and  Mr  Cox,  who  was  there,  was  a 
shallow  fellow  ; — they  were  satisfied  with  Latin 
and  Greek."  It  was,  however,  the  intimacy 
existing  between  his  father,  Dr  Markham,  and 
Mr  Cox,  that  decided  Bentham’s  going  to  West- 
minster School  in  1755.  Mr  Cox  was  father  of 
the  master  in  Chancery.  He  then  lived  in  a 
large  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  having  an  en- 
trance also  from  Southampton  Buildings.  There 
it  was  that  Bentham’s  first  conference  with  Dr 
Markham  took  place.  “ It  wns,"  he  said,  “ an 
awful  meeting — with  three  reverend  doctors  of 
divinity  at  once,  in  a large  room — to  whom  a 
trembling  lad  was  introduced,  who  had  been 
talked  of  as  a prodigy.” 

The  discussion  about  “ genius”  sadly  puzzled 
Bentham.  He  was  then  between  six  and  seven 
years  old.  He  heard  his  father  give  a definition 
of  “ genius,”  after  long  fumbling  in  his  mind, 
and  the  definition  left  the  subject  darker  than 
before.  Bentham  has  more  than  once  told  me, 
that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  his  fa- 
ther’s attempts  to  shew  him  off  led  to  extreme 
embarrassment  and  inward  distress.  He  had  no 
fancy  to  have  his  “ uncommon  promise”  thus 
drawn  upon ; and  felt,  naturally  enough,  like  a 
scholar  who,  on  some  momentous  occasion,  when 
all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  is  discovered  not 
to  have  learned  his  lesson,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, delivered  over  to  disgrace.  The  ques- 
tion, “What  is  genius?”  haunted  young  Ben- 
tham for  many  years.  No  distinct  conception 
could  be  attached  to  it ; but,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Helvetius’bookjDel’Esprit,  having  fallen  into  his 
hands,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Genius  was  a 
noun-conjugate,  derived  from  the  verb  gigno,  of 
which  the  perfect  tense  was  genui,  and  the 
sense  became  sufficiently  indicated.  Horace’s 
line,  “ Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat 
astrum,”  did  not  bring  any  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. But,  to  discover  that  genius  meant  in- 
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vention  or  production,  was  no  Btnall  matter ; 
and  the  discovery  acted  powerfully  on  Bentham’s 
mind.  “Have  la  genius  for  anything?  What 
can  7 produce  ?”  That  was  the  first  inquiry  he 
made  of  himself.  Then  came  another  : What 
of  all  earthly  pursuits  is  the  most  important? 
Legislation,  was  the  answer  Helvetius  gave. 
“ Have  I a genius  for  legislation?"  Again  and 
again  was  the  question  put  to  himself.  He 
turned  it  over  in  his  thoughts:  he  sought  every 
symptom  he  could  discover  in  his  natural  dis- 
position or  acquired  habits.  “ And  have  I in- 
deed a genius  for  legislation  ? I gave  myself  the 
answer,  fearfully  and  tremblingly — Yes!" 

I have  noted  this  circumstance  down  almost 
in  Bentham’s  words,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
the  pursuits  of  a life  may  be  influenced  by  a word 
dropped  carelessly  from  another  person.  Many, 
no  doubt,  there  are  who  can  trace,  as  I am  able 
to  trace,  to  a single  phrase  or  suggestion,  the 
shifting  of  the  whole  mental  tendencies.  A 
solitary  maxim  has  sometimes  given  a different 
colouring  to  a long  train  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

I give,  in  Bentham’s  words,  some  more  of  his 
Westminster  School  reminiscences: — “The  Mr 
Cox  who  has  been  mentioned  was  deemed  a sort 
of  a wit.  Dr  Markham  was  preceptor  to  the 
King ; became  Bishop  of  Chester ; and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  concerned 
with  Cox,  and  with  a man  of  the  name  of  Salter, 
a master  of  the  Charter  House,  in  the  erection 
of  the  square  in  Dean’s  Yard,  which  was  intended 
for  the  parents  of  those  children  who  wished  to 
send  their  sons  to  Westminster  School.  But 
they  found  no  tenants,  except  one  woman,  who 
was  an  aunt  of  Gibbon  the  historian.  There 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  building  of 
this  square,  especially  on  the  part  of  Prebendary 
Wilson,  who  was  a sort  of  popular  preacher.  He 
took  to  ‘ Wilkes  and  Liberty,’  and  delivered 
anti-loyal  sermons.  My  father  was  a member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society ; and  I,  for  a pun,  was 
accustomed  to  call  Mr  Wilson  the  Anti-squurian. 
The  anti-squarians  were  right — the  scheme  fail- 
ed ; and,  when  half-a-dozen  houses  were  built,  no 
new  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  the  houses 
were  either  pulled  down  or  were  left  to  decay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the  loss  fell 
upon  Cox,  who  himself  lived  in  considerable  state. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  was  in  debt  to  my  father, 
and  my  father  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he 
complained  of  my  father’s  harshness ; a harsh- 
ness caused  perhaps  by  his  not  receiving  the 
money  on  application.  But  my  father  would 
say  to  me  that  Cox  was  a generous  man,  and 
that  it  was  strange  he  did  not  make  the  accus- 
tomed present  when  he  was  selected  as  godfather 
to  my  brother  Sam.  Alas ! I was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  my  father’s  severity ; an  innocent  em- 
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bezzlement  of  mine  might  have  given  occasion 
to  it.  I was  probably  the  source  of  much  suffer- 
ing to  this  poor  Cox  ; and  very,  very  wretched 
was  I from  the  thought.  If  I was  involuntarily 
the  instrument  of  pain  to  him,  how  much  of 
anxiety  and  distress  did  he  unintentionally  in- 
flict upon  me!  It  lasted  for  years;  and  the 
memory  of  it,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is 
still  vivid  in  my  mind.  It  was  in  the  year 
1757,  when  I had  been  about  a year  and  a half 
at  Westminster  School,  that  the  circumstance 
happened.  It  was  at  my  brother's  baptism ; 
and  Mr  Cox  dined  with  my  father.  I was 
' standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase, 
when  he  put  a piece  of  paper  into  my  hand  with 
five  guineas  in  it,  saying — “Give  this  to  your 
mother;  she  will  know  what  to  do  with  it."  At 
Westminster  School,  I had  often  heard  of  the 
money  possessed  and  spent  by  the  boys.  Such 
money  was  called  “a  tip  and  many  a tip  had 
they,  but  never  a tip  had  I.  My  father  had 
once  given  me  4s.  6d.,  of  which  I had  Rpent  a 
shilling,  and  another  boy  extorted  the  rest  from 
me.  It  came  to  my  father's  knowledge.  “ It 
was  no  use,"  said  he,  coldly,  “ to  give  me  money ;" 
and  he  was  rejoiced  in,  and  availed  himself  of, 
every  pretense  to  avoid  giving  me  any.  He 
might  have  safely  given  me  a weekly  allowance. 
1 was  made  very  uncomfortable,  and  thought  the 
five  guineas  were  a “ tip"  for  me.  I put  theminto 
my  pocket,  and  went  on  spending  them,  St  ill  fright- 
ened at  what  1 was  doing.  1 thought  there  would 
never  be  an  end  of  my  five  guineas  ; 60,  as  I 
was  fond  of  chocolate,  I ordered  a large  mess  of 
it ; and,  having  no  room  to  myself,  sought  a re- 
tired place  to  enjoy  it;  and  the  place  I fixed  on 
was  a staircase  leading  to  a solitary  apartment. 
I was  dreadfully  afraid  inquiries  would  be  made 
about  my  chocolate.  I was  seen  by  a head  boy, 
a sort  of  patron  of  mine,  who  asked  me  “ if  I 
had  got  a tip  ?”  I was  exceedingly  anxious  not 
to  utter  a falsehood,  and  lsaid,  “five — five."  He 
thought  it  was  five  shillings ; and  I had  a mo- 
mentary satisfaction  in  having  avoided  splitting 
upon  that  rock.  I gave  some  money  to  a ser- 
vant. How  was  I haunted  with  the  dread  of  be- 
ing discovered ; for,  had  my  father  found  me 
out,  I should  have  died  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion ; it  being  like  the  sword  of  Dnmocles  over 
me,  in  the  shape  of  terror  and  remorse.  My 
mind  was  full  of  thoughtful  struggles,  partly 
with  a sense  of  guilt,  partly  a conviction  of 
innocence.  The  money  was  clearly  meant  for  me; 
and  what  did  I see  in  the  school  ? The  utmost 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  boys  ; the  utmost 
destitution  on  mine.  Then  came  the  dread  and 
distress  at  being  the  cause  of  my  father’s  resent- 
ment towards  one,  who  had  been  so  generous  to 
me.  Time  did  not  remove  the  pain : l could  not, 
even  after  I grew  up  to  manhood,  have  confessed 
it  to  my  father,  so  fond  was  he  of  invective ; 
and  very  long  did  my  disquiet  remain  unsub- 
dued." 

This  incident  is  a striking  illustration  of  the 
almost  morbid  sensibility  of  Bentham's  tempera- 
ment. Often  have  I heard  him  speak  of  this 


event.  It  was  a case  in  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  acquittal  of  his  conscience  ; and  once 
he  said  to  me — “The  recollection  of  that  money 
was  like  ‘ the  worm  that  never  dieth,’  within 
me." 

Bentham  remembered,  with  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, almost  every  boy  and  every  event  con. 
nected  with  Westminster  School.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  give  all  the  details  which  I have 
heard  from  his  lips,  but  I will  give  an  example 
or  two. 

44  Westminster  School  was  a wretched  place  for 
instruction.  1 remember  a boy  of  the  name  of 
Moysey;  he  was  a great  scholar,  and  famous  in 
the  school ; every  eye  was  turned  upon  him ; yet 
he  turned  out  good  for  nothing.  A great  re- 
putation at  Westminster  was  quite  compatible 
with  worthlessness.  There  was  one  dull  boy, 
Hammond,  who  became  a member  of  the  College 
of  Cursitors.  .There  was  a son  of  the  Stevens, 
who  wrote  about  Shakspeare  ; and  one  Selby,  a 
marvellously  stupid  chap,  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  hounds  and  horses  ; he  was  very  like  one  of 
the  devils  calling  out  for  water,  in  a picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  All  his  conversation  was  to 
utter  yoix,  yoix.  I was  the  least  boy  in  the 
school  but  one,  who  was,  I believe,  a descend- 
ant of  the  Hearings,  of  the  Civil  Wars  ; and  the 
bigger  lads  took  a pleasure  in  pitting  us  one 
against  another. 

“There  was  one  boy  (Hindman)  remarkable  for 
strength  : he  could  hold  a heavy  kitchen  poker  at 
arm’s  length  for  half  an  hour;  he  became  after- 
wards a tenant  at  Browning  Hill,  but  was  » 
thoughtless  and  extravagant,  that  hecouldnot  pay 
his  rent.  He  left  the  farm,  and  returned  to  it 
once  as  a beggar. 

“ Our  great  glory  was  Dr  Markham  ; he  wu  * 
tall,  portly  man,  and  4 high  he  held  his  head. 
He  married  a Dutchwoman,  who  brought  him  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  had  a large  quantity 
of  classical  knowledge.  His  business  was  rather 
in  courting  the  great  than  attending  to  the 
school.  Any  excuse  served  his  purpose  for  de- 
serting his  post.  He  had  a great  deal  of  pomp, 
especially  when  he  lifted  his  hand,  waved  it, 
and  repeated  Latin  verses.  If  the  boys  per- 
formed their  tasks  well,  it  was  well ; if  ill,  it 
was  not  the  less  well.  We  stood  prodigiously 
in  awe  of  him ; indeed,  he  was  an  object  of  ado- 
ration. He  published  a flaming  Tory  sermon, 
which  was  much  animadverted  on  in  its  day. 
Though  Dr  Markham  never  took  cognixancetf 
the  lower  school,  yet  my  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  settling  the  accounts  with  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  what  he  called  his  4 auspice*- 

“ The  higherschool  was  divided  from  the  lower 
by  a bar,  and  it  was  one  of  our  pastimes  to  gtt 
the  cook  to  throw  a pancake  over  it.” 

Bentham  was  entered  in  the  upper  second 
form  ; beneath  him  were  the  under  first,  the 
upper  first,  and  the  petty.  It  was  then  the  rule 
to  place  the  new-comer  under  another  boy,  w 
whose  fortunes  he  was  attached  ; and  they  wtre 
called  substance  and  shadow.  Bentham’s  sub- 
stance was  a lad  of  the  name  of  Fakenkanb 
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the  family  of  the  Longfords  in  Ireland.  , When 
he  left,  Bentham  became  substance,  and  had,  for 
his  shadow,  Shipley,  who  afterwards  took  orders, 
and  became  Dean  and  Bishop  of  St  Asaph’s. 

It  was  in  his  cause  that  Erskiue  so  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Bentham  thus  mentioned 
the  affair : — 

“ Shipley  went  to  Christ  Church,  and  was  dis- 
missed for  6ome  irregularity  or  other.  He 
applied  to  the  King,  and  Lord  Camden  reversed 
the  expulsion,  and  reinstated  Shipley.  1 was 
present  when  Lord  Camden  gave  his  judgment. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Barrington)  was  standing 
behind  the  bar,  and  hard  was  the  rap  he  got 
upon  his  knuckles.  Camden's  phraseology 
seemed  very  strange  to  me.  His  expressions 
were — f I am  free  to  confess/  &c. — ■*  I am  bold 
to  affirm  that,  on  this  point,  Mr  Shipley  was  con- 
demned unheard."* 

Two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds — namely, 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Lord  Francis 
Osborn,  were  among  the  Westminster  scholars. 
The  Duke  came  once  or  twice  to  see  them  : the 
Duchess  came  more  frequently.  She  was  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose  hus- 
band was  that  foolish  and  ignorant  Duke  who 
was  the  Minister,  and  who  spent  a large  fortune 
in  gross  eating  and  drinking,  and  said  he  did  so 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty.  One  day,  as  the  Duchess  of  Leeds 
was  traversing  the  play-ground  where  I was 
amusing  myself  with  other  boys — one  little  boy 
amongst  many  great  ones — the  Duchess  called 
me  to  her,  and  said — “ Little  Bentham  ! you 
know  who  I am."  1 had  no  notion  she  wus  a 
great  lady,  and  answered — “ No,  madam,  no  ! I 
have  not  that  honour."  1 found  that  some  strange 
tale  had  been  told  of  my  precocity,  and  my  an- 
swer was  thought  very  felicitous ; and,  not  long 
afterwards,  1 was  invited  to  go  home  with  her 
sons  to  the  Duke’s.  I was  full  of  ambition ; 
accustomed  to  hear  myself  puffed  and  praised  ; 
and  my  father  was  always  dinning  into  my 
ears  the  necessity  of  pushing  myself  forward 
— so  he  hailed  this  visit  as  the  making  of 
my  fortune.  A short  time  before  dinner, 
1 was  summoned  up  stairs  to  the  Duke’s 
apartment,  where  was  a physician,  to  whom  he 
said : — 

“ 1 This  is  Bentham — a little  philosopher.’ 

“ ‘ A philosopher  !*  said  the  doctor  ; “ Can 

you  screw  your  head  off  and  on  ?’ 

“ ‘No,  sir  1*  said  I. 

“ ‘ Oh,  then,  you  are  no  philosopher.’ 

“ Earl  Godolphin,  I remember,  came  in.  I be- 
lieve he  had  been  in  office  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time.  He  was  a thin,  spindle-shanked  mun ; 
very  old.  At  dinner,  my  attention  was  excited 
by  a Mr  Trimmer,  an  humble  dependant  of  the 
family,  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
wore  gold  lace  like  the  rest ; for  everybody  wore 
gold  lace  then : but  narrow  was  the  gold  lace 
worn  by  Mr  Trimmer.  At  parting,  he  put  a 
guinea  into  my  hand.  I was  to  tell  the  story 
when  I went  home.  1 told  the  story  of  the 
guinea  ; and  the  guinea  was  taken  from  me  for 


tny  pains.  Many  times  I dined  there  after- 
wards, and  always  got  my  guinea ; and  always 
told  the  story ; and  always  lost  my  guinea  on 
getting  home.  I was  not  indulged  with  the 
spending  of  any  of  my  guineas,  though  I was 
indulged  with  a sight  of  them,  and  with  being 
allowed  to  count  them,  which  my  father  thought 
was  a better  thing ; but  1 thought  that  what 
was  mine  was  mine ; and  once  I stole  a 
guinea.  They  counted  those  that  were  left ; 
the  theft  was  discovered  ; I was  in  prodigious 
disgrace  and  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  My 
cousin  Mulford,  interceded  for  me  , and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  my  iniquity  was  forgotten.  ’ 

Bentham's  father  had  a great  desire  that  his 
son  should  excel  in  accomplishments.  At  seven 
years  old,  he  was  taught  to  dance,  which  was  a 
serious  punishment  to  him ; for  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  on  tiptoes. 
Attempt  upon  attempt  was  made  by  his  father 
to  force  the  feeble  boy  to  go  through  the 
dancing  exercise  ; but  the  ligaments  which  join 
the  patella  were  so  weak,  that  they  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  body.  In  later  years,  the 
ossification  of  age  overgrew  the  infirmity.  I 
have  often  heard  Bentham  say  he  was  the 
feeblest  of  feeble  boys  ; but,  sensible  of  his 
defects,  he  supplied  them  by  thought  and  care, 
and  no  one  was  more  alert  or  active  than  he. 
His  adroitness  served  for  strength  : and  physical 
infirmity  was  counteracted  by  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. He  played  at  marbles  with  his  thumb- 
nail instead  of  his  knuckle ; and  was  a very 
tolerable  fiddler,  by  the  dexterity  of  his  arm, 
though  he  wielded  the  bow  with  difficulty.  It 
was  yet  more  difficult  for  him  to  manage  a small 
gun,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  his  father, 
in  order  to  learn  the  military  exercise.  The 
gun  was  called  little  and  light ; but  Bentham 
found  it  large  and  heavy.  There  was  a corporal 
in  the  Guards,  whose  name  was  Maclean,  and 
who  was  Bentham’s  preceptor.  Bentham’s 
father  gave  him  a guinea  for  his  services ; a 
fact  which  I discovered  in  a memorandum 
book,  and  mentioned  to  Bentham,  when  he 
said — “ Well,  that  is  the  first  time  I overheard 
of  this ; for  my  father  used  to  think  he  had  re- 
commended so  many  pupils  to  the  corporal,  that 
the  corporal  was  bound  to  give  me  gratuitous 
lessons.  My  father  did  not  intend  to  pay  him, 

I know  ; and  if  others  had  paid  the  corporal  as 
my  father  would  have  paid  him,  if  he  could,  the 
corporal  would  have  come  but  badly  oft.’’ 

Bentham’s  father  found  him  one  day  orna- 
menting capital  letters  ; so  he  insisted  he  should 
learn  drawing.  He  had  no  taste  for  it ; and  his 
father  provided  him  with  a most  incompetent 
master,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  rationale  of 
the  art.  Practice  had  enabled  him  to  make 
tolerable  trees  ; but  Bentham  found  his  master’s 
trees  intolerable — not  like  trees  at  all ; and 
his  master  could  find  no  words  to  explain  the 
laws  of  perspective,  or  the  powers  of  light  and 
shade.  Bentham  told  his  father  that  he  should 
not  break  the  commandment,  which  prohibited 
the  making  “ the  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
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heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.”  When 
he  sought  to  learn  the  laws  of  optics,  his  master 
was  wholly  unable  to  explain  them.  He  was  a 
boy  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  everything  ; 
and  his  master  could  give  him  no  reasons  at  all. 
He  wrote  remarkably  well,  and  w.as  accustomed 
to  hear  himself  quoted  as  a specimen  of  what  a 
boy  might  do,  in  “ running  hand,”  “ text,” 
“ round  text,”  and  so  forth  ; but  his  merits  in 
this  particular  were,  he  thought,  considerably 
embellished. 

Of  music  he  was  always  fond.  It  was  associ- 
ated with  his  early  recollections  and  enjoyments, 
lie  played  Corelli’s  sonatas  when  he  was  very 
young  ; and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  music  of 
Handel  was  delightful  to  him.  Indeed,  of  har- 
mony he  had  an  exquisite  sense.  " I hate  the 
coarse  unfeeling  style  of  music.  In  playing  I 
was  afraid  of  a keyed  instrument : if  I touched  a 
false  note  by  accident,  I was  forced  to  play  the 
true  one.  I composed  a solo  for  the  fiddle.  I 
never  had  patience  to  study  thorough  bass — its 
technicalities  are  so  repulsive,  like  the  a‘s  and 
y's  in  algebra.” 

Except  in  the  instance  of  music,  his  father 
studied  none  of  his  tendencies.  He  only  dreamed 
of  making  his  boy  a great  man  ; but,  in  the 
meanest  sense  of  greatness.  Bentham  had  ambi- 
tion enough,  had  it  been  wisely  or  kindly 
directed  : but  he  could  not  cringe  and  creep  as 
his  father  did ; and  he  bore  in  silence  the  close 
despotism  which  taught  him  to  fear,  but  forbade 
him  to  love,  that  father. 

At  Westminster  School  Bentham  obtained 
considerable  reputation  for  Latin  verses.  Ho  of- 
ten prepared  them  for  his  aristocratic  companions. 
But  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  other  boy9, 
and  delighted  when  he  could  escape  to  Barking 
or  anywhere,  except  to  his  father's  house.  There 
was,  however,  one  boy  at  Westminster,  who 
played  the  part  of  protector  to  Bentham,  and  of 
whom  Bentham  always  6poke  with  much  affec- 
tion. He  was  of  a high  family,  and  talked  to 
Bentham  of  his  descent.  Bentham  and  he  had 
conceived  a sort  of  aversion  to  each  other,  which 
lasted  for  some  time ; one  day,  they  mutually 
confessed  their  dislike,  and  each  finding  the 
other  blameless,  they  became  intimate,  and  won- 
dered at  their  former  aversion.  They  used  to 
play  at  battledore  together,  and  Bentham  told 
me  they  had  once  kept  up  the  shuttlecock  2,730 
times.  So  accurate  was  his  memory  of  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  his  boyhood. 

“ I recollect  the  very  spot  now,”  he  said  to 
me,  not  long  before  he  died.  ,f  I was  then  in  my 
dwarfish  state ; but  most  of  the  scenes  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows  have  been  swept  away.” 

Of  other  early  amusements,  he  thus  spoke — 

“ Fishing  is  an  abominable  sport : waste  of 
time  associated  with  cruelty.  Yet  I fished ; 
1 wanted  new  idea3,  and  new  associations  and 
excitements. 

“ I was  member  of  a cricket  club,  of  which 
Historian  Mitford  was  the  hero.  I was  a dwarf, 
and  too  weak  to  enjoy  it.  When  sixteen,  I grew 
a head.” 


In  youth,  Bentham  accustomed  himself  to 
write  in  French,  and  he  wrote  with  greater  fa- 
cility than  in  English.  He  was  not  embarrassed 
by  the  choice  of  words.  His  want  of  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  language  he  felt  to  be  an 
advantage,  as  no  difficulties  presented  themselves 
in  the  phraseology.  He  wrote  boldly  on ; while 
in  English,  he  was  stopping  to  weigh  the  value 
of  words,  and  thus  soon  got  embarrassed.  The 
scrupulousness  of  his  phraseology  will  in  fu- 
ture times  be  one  of  the  great  recommendations 
of  his  style. 

The  fagging  system  was  in  full  operation  when 
Bentham  was  at  Westminster  School.  He  often 
spoke  of  its  tyranny  and  cruelty,  of  its  caprice* 
and  its  injustice,  with  strongly  excited  feelings. 
“ It  was,"  he  said, a horrid  despotism.”  The 
little  boys  of  the  schools  were  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  intolerant  treatment ; they  were  sent 
to  grrat  distances  whether  with  messages  or  not. 
In  different  departments  of  the  school,  tbefagg- 
ing  system  was  different ; in  some  it  was  more, 
in  some  it  was  less,  oppressive ; but  oppression 
was  everywhere. 

Bentham  received  strange  impressions  from 
his  father  ns  to  other  children  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. One  of  them  was  a boy  named  Hutchin- 
son, who,  in  after  life,  wrote  the  interesting 
memoirs  of  his  namesake  Colonel  Hutchinson. 
Bentham  was  taught  to  hold  him  in  contempt, 
because  he  was  his  inferior  in  learning.  Per- 
haps these  demands  on  his  dissocial  affections 
only  inspired  him  with  a more  diffusive  philan- 
thropy : certain  it  is  that  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  his  father’s  counsels  were  little  favourable  to 
paternal  influence  upon  a mind  so  susceptible 
and  philosophic. 

Of  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  usages  of 
Westminster  School,  Bentham  always  spoke 
with  reprobation.  They  were  taught  few  useful 
and  many  useless  things.  The  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  aptitude  for  some  one  or 
other  trifle  which  was  valueless.  One  man,  the 
son  of  a tapster,  and  thence  called  Tappy  Lloyd, 
was  wholly  occupied  in  teaching  prosody;  “* 
miserable  invention,"  said  Bentham,  “ for  con- 
suming time.”  Then  Archbishop  Williams’  com- 
ments on  the  Catechism  was  another  school- 
book which  they  were  called  on  to  study,  and 
learn  by  heart.  When  there  was  a jingle  of  verses, 
Bentham  got  on  very  well,  but  he  dreaded  the 
sight  and  abhorred  the  labour  of  committing  to 
memory  what  he  thought  was  dull  and  stupid 
prose ; but  he  learned  it  to  avoid  shame  or 
punishment.  “ I never,”  he  one  day  repeated  to 
me,  “ felt  the  touch  of  the  rod  at  school — never 
— never.  What  the  pain  of  being  punished  was, 
I never  knew.  My  brothers  and  sisters  were 
sometimes  chastised  by  my  grandmother ; but  1 
had  no  such  experience.” 

There  were,  in  Westminster  School,  master4 
who  were  perfect  sinecurists.  They  were  paid 
fees  for  doing  nothing;  and  Bentham’s  impres- 
sion generally  was,  that  the  higher  their  rank,  the 
less  their  efficiency.  Bentham's  father  sometime' 
rewarded  his  attention  to  his  studies  by  escort- 
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ing  him  to  the  inns  and  coffee-houses  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  Many  such  little 
episodes  in  Bentham’s  history  he  was  fond  of 
narrating  ; as,  for  example  : — 

“When  I was  at  Westminster,  my  father 
took  me  with  him  to  the  Rainbow  Coffee-House. 
There  it  was  that  the  quality  of  the  Scriveners’ 
Company  mustered.  The  place  was  kept  by  one 
Jerry  Hargreaves,  and  many  were  the  jokes 
about  him  and  the  other  Jerrys.  In  one  corner 
of  the  coffee-room  sat  a Mr  Wilcock,  a prodigi- 
ous favourite  of  mine,  for  he  used  to  sing,  to  my 
extatic  delight,  “Four  and  Twenty  Fiddlers 
all  in  a Itow.”  He  was  a shrewd  Scotsman 
withal,  and  in  the  court  of  assistants  of  the 
Scriveners’  Company.  He  never  failed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  all  feasts  and  festivals,  and  especially 
at  the  dinner  of  the  29th  July,  to  which  I was 
sometimes  invited.  There  I saw  my  father  work 
the  miracle  of  whisking  away  three  bottles  of  in- 
different and  watery  port,  and  replacing  them  by 
costly  hock,  which  he  did  not  allow  to  circulate 
beyond  tho  three  persons  who,  with  himself,  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  I heard  the  fifth  man 
grumble;  but  the  aristocracy  cared  not  for  his 
grumbling.  It  was  one  of  my  father’s  master 
strokes  of  generalship.  Under  the  plea  of  cater- 
ing for  the  many  at  the  great  dinner,  the  privi- 
leged few,  among  whom  my  father  was,  always 
managed  to  get  for  themselves  an  initiatory — a 
little  dinner  ; and  the  Scriveners’  Company  paid 
for  both.  No  man  more  ingenious  than  my  fa- 
ther in  getting  dinners ; and  getting  them  for 
nothing ; and  improving  their  character  and 
their  costliness.  I remember  when  they  got  to 
turtle  dinners  ; and  the  next  step  was  to  send 
home  turtle  to  their  wives.  Mrs  Jezebel  (so 
Bentham  named  his  stepmother)  and  Mrs  Brown 
got  their  portion." 

In  1758,  Bentham  had  made  such  progress  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  was  able  to  write  a let- 
ter in  both  languages  to  Ur  Bentham  the  Sub- 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  ; and  I find  the  following 
inscription,  copied  in  his  father’s  handwriting, 
which  probably  accompanied  a copy  of  Bossuet's 
“ Oraisons  Funebres.’* 

Ao yoi  I'rirapioi 

JEREMIiE  bentham 

Optima  Spti  Pucro  decenui 
Ob  eximios  ingenij  ct  imlustrix  fructus 
In  certaminc  literario  Wcaunonaster 

Cal.  Maij  1758  exhibitos 

EDV  BENTHAM 

jEdit  Xu  Oxon.  Sub.  Dec. 

Munusrulum  hoc 
L.  M.  D. 

Bentham  preferred  Greek  to  Latin;  as  the 
Greek  expletives  always  came  to  his  aid  when  he 
was  writing  verses.  In  attempting  English  verse, 
he  said  he  could  only  find  two  expletives  to  help 
him  out  of  any  metrical  scrape,  and  they  were 
O ! and  Sir  ! 

One  of  the  visits  which  his  father  and  he  paid 
to  White  Conduit  House  in  1758,  Bentham  thus 
described It  was  a delightful  visit.  There 
was  a circular  part,  with  little  boxes  around  it, 


where  we  used  to  drink  tea,  eat  hot  rolls,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  order  a syllabub 
fresh  from  the  cow.  In  those  times  there  was  an 
organ : but  the  unpaid  put  down  the  organ  and 
suppressed  the  music.  There  was  also  a large 
tea  room,  somewhat  on  the  Pnnopticon  plan. 
This  was  an  eye-sore  to  the  unpaid,  and  they 
shut  it  up.  It  became  afterwards  a Methodist 
meeting  house,  and  scenes  of  mourning  and 
terror  superseded  the  scenes  of  merriment  and 
comfort." 

Some  months  before  Bentham  was  entered  as 
a student  at  Oxford,  his  father  took  him  there 
to  witness  Lord  Westmoreland's  installation.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  his  respect  for  a place 
was  measured  by  its  distance  from  London,  sa 
that  the  proposal  to  visit  Oxford  was  a most 
welcome  one.  They  had  for  a companion  a 
clergyman  whose  father  had  a post  in  the  King’s 
kitchen  ; and  he  supplied  them  with  royal  ginger- 
bread for  the  journey,  a viaticum  which  tho  young 
traveller  then  tasted  for  the  first  time.  Dr  Her- 
bert Mayo  had  recommended  that  Bentham 
should  be  sent  to  St  John’s,  as  being  celebrated 
for  logic ; but  some  other  infiuence  decided  for 
Queen’s. 

On  the  27th  June,  1760,  Bentham’s  father  set 
out  with  his  son  to  settle  him  in  Oxford  ; and 
this  is  the  entry  in  his  Diary: — “June  27-28. 
Aujourd’hui  u midi,  set  out  with  my  friend,  Mr 
William  Brown,  and  my  son  Jeremy,  from  Lon- 
don for  Oxford.  Lay  at  Orkney's  Arms,  by  Maid- 
enhead Bridge.  Got  to  Oxford  at  dinner,  apres 
midi.  Entered  my  son  a commoner  at  Queen's 
College  ; and  he  subscribed  the  statutes  of  the 
University  in  the  apartment  of  Dr  Brown,  the 
Provost  of  Queen’s,  he  being  the  present  vice- 
chancellor  ; and,  by  his  recommendation,  I placed 
my  son  under  the  care  of  Mr  Jacob  Jefferson,  as 
his  tutor — paying  Mr  Jefferson  for  caution- 
money,  £ 8;  entrance  to  Butler,  &c.,  10s  ; ma- 
triculation, 17s.  Gd.;  table  fees,  10s.  The  age 
of  my  dear  son,  upon  his  being  admitted  of  the 
University  thisday,  is  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  thirteen  days.  On  the  29th,  matin , d t’eylise 
of  8t  Mary ; apres  midi,  dined  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellor at  his  own  apartments  at  Queen's.  30th, 
Dined  in  commons  at  Queen’i  College  with  Mr 
Jefferson  and  the  rest  of  tho  fellows  and  gowns- 
men of  the  house.  Paid  for  a commoner’s  gown 
for  my  son,  XI  : 12  : 6.  Paid  for  a cap  and  tassel, 
7s.  Expenses  of  journey  to  Oxford,  X7  : 5 : 3." 

Thus  Bentham  was  a collegian  at  Oxford 
when  only  twelve  years  and  a quarter  old — an 
extraordinary  age,  or  youth  rather,  for  Univer- 
sity education  ; but  the  precocity  of  Bentham’s 
talents  was  the  cause.  He  was  not  only  very 
young,  but  very  short — quite  a dwarf — so  that 
he  was  stared  at  in  the  streets  wherever  he  went. 

Bentham,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  was 
not  required  to  take  the  oaths ; and  it  relieved 
his  mind  from  a state  of  very  painful  doubt.  Even 
then,  the  objections  he  felt  against  needlessswear- 
ing  were  strong ; and  the  germs  of  his  future 
writings  on  the  subject  of  useless  oaths  were 
present  to  his  thoughts.  His  scruples  of  con- 
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science  were  not  nlways  understood  by  those  to 
whom  he  confessed  them.  Once  his  father  led 
him  to  a place,  such  as  he  had  been  unused  to, 
where  he  heard  a person  preaching  in  an  un- 
wonted style : — 

“ What  place  i9  this  ?"  inquired  he. 

“ It  is  a Dissenting  meeting-house,”  answered 
his  father. 

“ What ! may  we  go  there  ?”  was  the  boy's 
query. 

“ We  may  just  put  our  heads  in,”  replied  his 
father. 

But  the  answer  shocked  Bentliam.  It  was 
shuffling  and  insincere.  If  it  was  right  just  to 
put  in  the  head,  it  was  right,  he  thought,  to  put 
in  the  whole  body  ; and,  if  not  right  to  put  in 
the  whole  body,  it  was  not  right  just  to  put  in 
the  head.  Bentham  could  not  understand  such 
inconsistency,  such  indifferent  logic.  In  the 
latest  years  of  his  life  he  once  said  to  me  : — 

“ I never  told  a lie.  I never,  in  my  remem- 
brance, did  what  I knew  to  be  a dishonest  thing.” 

Jacob  Jefferson,  who  was  appointed  to  be  Ben- 
tham’s  tutor,  was  a morose  and  gloomy  personage, 
sour  and  repulsive — a sort  of  Protestant  monk. 
His  only  anxiety  about  his  pupil  was,  to  prevent 
his  having  any  amusement.  A very  harmless 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  were  one  of  the  enjoy- 
ctDiita  of  Bent  hair. ; but  Jefferson  made  it  a point 
to  interrupt  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
him  away  to  his  studies,  but  solely  to  6top  any 
pleasurable  excitement.  He  forced  him  to  read 
“ Tully‘8  Orations,”  all  of  which  he  knew  by 
heart ; or  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  had 
mastered  years  before ; so  that  the  tasks  were 
alike  an  annoyance  and  humiliation.  Jefferson 
felt  pleasure  in  mortifying  others  ; and  Bentham 
thought  that  his  time  was  wasted  without  in- 
struction. Jefferson  gave,  or  professed  to  give, 
what  he  called  lectures  on  geography.  This  was 
one  of  his  lectures — “ Where  is  Constantinople  ?'* 
and  then  he  touched  the  part  of  the  map,  where 
Constantinople  is,  with  a wand.  Queen’s  College 
had,  at  this  time,  considerable  reputation  for  its 
logic  ; and  Bentham  owned  that  Jefferson  gave 
him,  out  of  Sanderson’s  logic,  some  materials 
for  correct  reasoning.  The  English  logic  taught 
was  Watts',  which  Bentham  always  called  “Old 
woman’s  logic.”  But  hiB  tutor  took  no  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  hi9  pupils  knew  or  knew  not. 
He  cared  not  whether  they  advanced  or  retro- 
graded. The  philosophy  they  learned  was  from 
Rowning  ; and  they  were  amused  by  such  para- 
doxes as  that  “ water  is  as  solid  as  a diamond.” 
Bentham  took  to  the  study  of  mathematics  of 
his  own  accord,  and  without  the  assistance  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  tutor,  who  was  always 
more  ready  to  reprove  than  to  encourage.  He 
graduated  his  animadversions  thus  : — 

“ Fie  for  shame  1"  that  was  for  the  slightest 
misdemeanour : then  followed — “ Fie,  fie  for 
shame !”  and  then,  for  some  higher  offence — “ Fie, 
fie,  fie  for  shame  !”  increasing  in  solemnity  of 
utterance.  The  tutor  had  a morose  and  melan- 
choly look — very  unlike  another  instructor  of 
Bentham’s,  Dr  Fothergill,  who  had  a jolly  rubi- 


cund complexion,  though  a very  bashful  man. 
His  conversation  was  pithless  and  insipid.  In 
his  old  age,  he  took  to  himself  a wife  ; and  it 
was  the  general  wonderment  that  he  had  found 
courage  to  ask  anybody  to  marry  him.  As 
Jefferson  took  pupils  for  six  guineas,  and 
his  rival,  Dr  Fothergill,  required  eight,  the 
cheaper  was  selected  by  Bentham’s  father.  It 
mattered  little — the  difference  was  only  bet- 
ween Bavius  and  Mievius.  The  professors  gene- 
rally spent  all  their  mornings  in  useless  routine, 
and  all  their  evenings  in  playing  cards- 

Having  been  introduced  at  Oxford,  Bentham 
returned  to  Westminster  school  ; but  went 
finally  to  Oxford  the  following  October. 

The  narrow  allowance  which  Bentham  got 
from  his  father,  did  not  enable  him  to  live  with- 
out incurring  debt  at  Oxford  ; and  miserable  he 
was  when  obliged  to  confess  the  fact  to  his 
father.  Dr  Bentham,  who  was  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  the  channel  through  whom  the  communica- 
tion was  made ; and  a remittance  of  ten  pounds 
was  sent  to  relieve  the  student  from  his  em- 
barrassments. Bentham  had  been  a candidate 
at  Westminster  School  for  one  of  the  nine 
vacancies  to  the  University  presentation  ; and 
Dr  Bentham  was  one  of  the  reverend  examiners. 
Bentham  stood  out  the  last,  and  the  least  of  the 
boys,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  right  of 
admission  to  King's  College  ; but  he  was  dwarf- 
ish, and  so  weak,  that  ill-usage  was  apprehended ; 
and  he  did  not  go  after  all.  The  successful 
candidates  were  clad  In  a solemn  suit  of  black, 
and  looked  like  old  men.  Bentham’s  appearance 
was  most  singular,  and  attracted  great  attention, 
lie  was  only  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  ; as 
diminutive  in  figure  as  precocious  in  intellect; 
and  wearing  short  breeches,  skirted  coat,  and 
the  rest  of  the  costume  of  mature  age.  The 
procession  passed  before  the  dignitaries,  who  were 
seated  in  the  hall  of  the  school,  with  great  for- 
mality. Among  them  was  Dr  Burton,  the  Jac- 
cus  Etonensis,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
admirable  Latin  scholar,  and  whose  reputation 
for  ancient  learning  made  him  an  object  of 
special  awe.  He  was  scarcely  less  distinguished 
as  a bon  vivant,  and  for  a habit  of  mixing  quod- 
libet  cum  quolibet  on  the  same  plate.  Bentham’s 
father  applied  to  Dr  Bentham  for  a studentship  ; 
but  got  for  an  answer  that  his  patronage  was  en- 
gaged. Afterwards,  he  spontaneously  offered 
one  to  Bentham  ; who  was  so  humbled  by  neglect 
and  annoyance,  and  so  desponding,  that,  after 
consulting  his  morose  tutor,  Mr  Jefferson,  he 
declined  the  favour  which  the  doctor  proffered. 

A memorandum  of  his  father,  at  about  this 
period,  is  curious: — “August  18,  1760. — Paid 
given  son  Jerry  more  than  received  back  from 
him  of  the  guinea  I gave  him  to  play  a pool  at 
quadrille.” 

“Oh,  I remember  this” — on  my  calling  the 
memorandum  to  Bentham’s  attention — “This 
was  at  some  aristocrat's  house.  1 never  got  any 
money  but  to  play  at  cards ; and  only  when  I 
won  money  was  1 allowed  to  keep  it ; bo  that  a 
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passion  for  play  was  likely  to  be  excited  in  me. 
But  I wa9  cured  at  Oxford,  where  they  always 
forced  me  to  pay  when  I lost ; hut  I never  could 
get  the  money  when  I won ; so  I gave  up  the 
habit." 

This  was  a very  busy  period  in  the  life  of  Mr 
Bentham,  senior.  After  the  death  of  Bentham's 
mother,  his  father  took  to  wife-hunting ; and 
many  were  the  women  to  whom  he  paid  court. 
Some  of  those  he  pursued  were  abandoned,  when, 
on  inquiry,  some  deficiency  in  money,  person,  or 
reputation,  was  discovered.  Bentham  used  to 
give  a strange  account  of  his  father’s  pursuit  of 
wivee.  One  there  was  whom  he  left  when  he 
discovered  she  had  false  teeth.  Another,  who 
had  a black-eyed,  forward  daughter,  was  pursued 
with  the  double  purpose  of  winning  the  young 
lady  for  his  son,  and  the  mother  for  himself. 
Bentham  heard  of  the  project,  and  the  project’s 
abandonment ; at  the  same  time,  his  father 
whispering  to  him  that  the  lady  wa9  given  to 
drink.  Then  there  was  a damsel  who  had  £17,000 
of  her  own — but  she  refused  ; and  Mr  Bentham 
told  his  son  that  she  was  crackbrained  and  good 
for  nothing.  Another  was  a lady  of  title,  who 
had  a handsome  house,  a large  garden,  a pomp- 
ous greenhouse,  a line  establishment  of  servants, 
and  £1500  a-year : here  his  proposal  met  with  a 
negative.  Another  was  a high-church,  intolerant, 
aristocratical  lady ; but  she  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
his  fascinations.  At  last  he  took  up  with  Mrs 
Abbott — a buxom  widow,  young,  frangant,  and 
sparkling.  She  was  not  unacquainted  with  all 
these  adventures ; for  he  used  to  consult  her, 
and  seek  comfort  from  her  in  his  disappoint- 
ments ; against  which,  at  last,  she  provided  a 
final  and  efficient  remedy.  The  marriage  pro- 
jects were  among  the  few  topics  on  which  Ben- 
tham was  ever  consulted  by  his  father.  As  they 
were  all  intended  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
family;  he  thought  their  importance  required 
family  discussion.  There  were  great  things  con- 
stantly schemed  ; and  a frequent  promise  was, 
that  there  was  to  be  a carriage  with  four  horses 
instead  of  two  ! 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Bentham  was 
introduced  at  Oxford,  was  Oldfield  Bowles,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Queen’s  College  ; a 
proud  man,  who  received  Bentham  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully. He  was  the  patron  of  a place  where 
the  Hell- Fire  Club  was  held  ; a club  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  then  state  of  Oxford.  It 
was  a club  of  Unbelievers,  Atheists,  and  Deists, 
who  professed  that,  as  they  had  a knowledge  of 
their  future  destiny,  it  became  them  to  prepure 
for  it ; and  they  used,  it  was  said,  to  strip  naked, 
and  turn  themselves  round  before  a huge  fire. 
Infidelity  was  certainly  very  rife  at  Oxford, 
and  exhibited  itself  in  forms  the  most  offensive. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  place  disgusted  Bentham, 
and  he  spoke  of  that  University  with  asperity  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

His  father  forced  him  to  take  a part  in  many 
matters  which  were  annoying  to  him.  He  sub- 
scribed for  him  to  the  concerts,  and  required 
him  to  attend.  ((I  attended,”  he  said,  “in  a 


most  melancholy  state.  I sat  still  while  the 
music  played : not  a living  soul  had  I to  speak 
to.  Unhappy  while  I was  there,  I was  not  less 
unhappy  when  I came  away."  His  father  caused 
him  many  petty  vexations.  On  one  occasion  he 
got  into  a long  and  angry  dispute  with  a paper- 
hanger  at  Oxford,  about  papering  Bentham’s 
room  ; and  it  ended  in  his  sending  paper  down 
from  town.  This  brought  upon  Bentham  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Oxford  paper-hanger  ; who  found  many 
waysof  sayingand  doing, and  causing  others  to  say 
and  do,  unfriendly  things.  The  chamber  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  misunderstanding,  was  a very 
gloomy  one.  It  looked  into  the  churchyard,  and 
was  covered  with  lugubrious  hangings.  Ben- 
tham’s fear  of  ghosts,  Rnd  of  the  visitations  of 
spiritual  beings,  was  strong  upon  him  ; and  the 
lugubriousness  of  the  chamber  and  its  neighbour- 
hood added  to  his  alarms.  But  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  a change  with  another  student,  and  got  two 
guineas  in  addition,  for  his  thirdings  on  account 
of  his  better  furniture.  His  father  was  angry  with 
the  change ; for  with  all  his  admiration  of  his 
son’s  talents,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposi. 
tion  and  character.  Once,  at  Oxford,  going 
round  to  see  the  sights,  his  father  took  him  into 
the  hall  at  Christ  Church,  where  the  students 
were  all  assembled  at  dinner.  He  compelled 
the  timid  boy  to  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  hall,  to  walk  round  the  tables,  and  to  re- 
port whether  he  recognised  any  schoolfellow. 
Bentham  was  ready  to  faint — to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  agony.  His  father  was  altogether  in- 
sensible, and  had  nonotion  thatthere  could  be  any- 
thing improper  in  intrusion  on  such  an  occasion. 
“ O,  would  he  but  change  places  with  me  1”  said 
the  poor  lad  to  himself ; but  he  dared  not  give 
utterance  to  any  such  thoughts.  His  father 
thought  It  excellent  strategy  to  force  him  into 
notice  ; and,  among  other  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  he  sent  him  a silk  gown  to  wear,  w’hile 
the  other  students  wore  gowns  of  stuff. 

A grievous  annoyance  to  Bentham,  at  Oxford, 
was  the  formal  dressing  of  the  hair.  *'  Mine," 
he  said,  “ was  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a kid- 
ney : a quince  or  a club  was  against  the  statutes  ; 
a kidney  was  in  accordance  with  the  statutes. 
I had  a fellow-student  whose  passion  it  was  to 
dress  hair,  and  he  used  to  employ  a part  of  his 
mornings  in  shaping  my  kidney  properly.” 

Generally  speaking,  the  tutors  and  professors 
at  Oxford  offered  nothing  to  win  the  affections 
of  Bentham.  Some  of  them  were  profligate ; 
and  he  wus  shocked  with  their  profligacy  : others 
were  morose;  and  their  moroseness  alienated 
him  : but  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  in- 
sipid ; and  he  had  no  taste  for  insipidity. 

Among  the  few  persons  whom  he  remembered 
with  pleasure,  in  talking  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  a Mr  Darling,  who  was  a curate  near  An- 
dover, and  whom  he  visited  with  his  father.  He 
noticed  Bentham  with  great  kindness  ; and  Ben- 
tham, in  return,  applied  to  him  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams  ; and,  instead  of  the  poet’s  hero,  in- 
. serted  the  good  clergyman’s  name.  For  this  he 
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got  no  little  praise  ; and  the  visit  was  a succes- 
sion of  enjoyments.  He  shewed  to  Bentham, 
among  other  things,  a solar  microscope.  “ That 
man  was  rooted  deep,”  he  said,  “ in  everybody’s 
affections  ; and  everybody  lamented  that  no  pre- 
ferment was  given  to  so  excellent  a person.  At 
last,  preferment  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  living 
of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire  ; and  everybody  felt 
as  happy  as  if  some  individual  good  fortune  had 
been  conferred  on  them.” 

If  the  teachings  of  the  University  were  not 
very  instructive,  so  neither  were  its  amusements 
very  interesting.  Fishing  was  one  of  them. 
Bentham  sometimes  wont  to  fish,  as  a relief  from 
the  weary  monotony  of  existence.  It  brought 
some  new  ideas,  and  new  occupations.  At  that 
time,  a bubble  on  the  water's  surface  was  a 
variety,  and  had  a charm  ; and,  to  catch  a min- 
now, was  an  interruption  to  the  dulness  of  the 
day.  But  even  the  fishing  sports  partook  of  the 
system  of  neglect  with  which  all  education  was 
conducted.  Generally  a poacher  wa3  hired  to 
go  with  a casting-net.  He  caught  the  fish  ; and 
the  youths  went  and  got  it  dressed  at  a neigh- 
bouring inn.  A few  practised  fly-fishing,  who 
had  skill  and  strength.  Bentham  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  No  living  being  could  be 
thrown  into  a situation  less  congenial  than  his 
was.  Once  or  twice  he  was  asked  to  hunt  and 
to  shoot.  Others  killed  partridges — he  only 
killed  time.  He  fired  as  often  as  the  rest ; but 
the  flash  of  the  gunpowder  hurt  his  eyes.  Too 
timid  to  confess  his  dislike  to  sports  that  were 
so  popular,  he  generally  found  or  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  join  them.  In  his  later  days, 
he  applied  his  utilitarian  philosophy  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  the  whole  animal  creation  objects 
of  his  benevolent  suggestions;  insisting  that  their 
claims  to  be  spared  the  unnecessary  infliction  of 
pain  stood  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  claims  of 
man  himself. 

All  sorts  of  oppressions  were  exercised  hy  the 
older  on  the  younger  students.  One  day  a gen- 
tleman commoner  asked  Bentham  to  sup  with 
him  ; and,  after  a magnificent  supper,  waylaid 
him  on  his  return  home,  in  a narrow  lane,  and 
seriously  cut  his  eye,  walking  abruptly  away. 
For  such  affrays,  there  was  neither  interference 
nor  redress. 

At  Oxford,  there  was  scarcely  a companion 
in  whose  society  Bentham  could  discover  any 
pleasure.  He  found  the  College  a stupid  one, 
and  the  people  in  it  as  stupid.  Mitford  was  a 
gentleman  commoner  there — Bentham  only  a 
commoner.  They  were  members  of  the  same 
breakfast  club.  Bentham  thought  his  conversa- 
tion commonplace,  and  never  expected  he  would 
become  an  author.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
good  looks,  and  his  personal  strength.  “ I took" 
said  he,  “ to  Edward  Cranmer,  a descendant  of 
Bishop  Cranmer,  in  default  of  better  company. 
But  he  was  a noodle;  and  there  was  another  noodle 
of  the  name  of  Archer,  who,  with  his  brother, 
bought  acommissionintheGuards,  which  heafter- 
wards  quitted,  and  became  a parson . There  was  one 
Poore.  At  fourteen  he  had  a strong  black  beard. 


He  had  obtained  one  of  the  gold  medals  at  Win. 
Chester,  for  a copy  of  verses;  and  this  intoxicated 
him.  He  was  quite  jealous  if  I spoke  to  any- 
body but  him  ; when-  all  of  a sudden,  he  took  to 
another  youth,  and  discarded  me  entirely.  The 
boy’s  name  was  Bower,  whose  elder  brother  or 
cousin  became  distinguished  at  the  Chancery 
bar.  There  was  a staid,  sober  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Burleigh.  His  father  was  a parson;  and  he 
became  a parson  in  turn.  There  was  Stilling- 
fleet — a proud  priest,  holding  his  head  aloft  in 
the  air.  There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Skip, 
who  had  some  cleverness  and  some  knowledge; 
and,  after  taking  a bachelor’s  degree,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh — learnt  more — returned  toOxford, 
and  became  M.A.  At  Edinburgh  he  picked  up 
a little  unbelief,  which  he  retailed  at  Oxford  on 
his  return.  We  had  Nicholls  of  Barbadoes,  who 
afterwards  got  a rural  deanery.  lie  was  a great 
dandy,  but  an  ugly  little  fellow,  who  had  reach- 
ed man’s  estate.  He  led  me,  now  and  then,  into 
his  chambers ; and  there,  for  the  first  time,  1 saw 
Hume’s  history,  which  was  a great  treat  tome. 
There  was  a gentleman  commoner,  who  took  to 
me  a little — He  Sellis,aSwis$.  II  is  chambers  were 
underneath  mine.  He  took  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter, which  had  then  just  appeared.  I was  a 
child ; he  a man ; so  we  had  few  ideas  in  common: 
but  the  Annual  Register  delighted  me.  There 
was  a little  party  that  moved  round  Dr  Smith, 
who  knew  something  of  chemistry,  and  read  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  to  a small  class.  I would  have 
given  one  of  my  ears  to  have  attended  him:  but 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  This  little  party 
were  proud  of  their  distinction.  One  of  them 
was  Wynn  of  Wales;  and  another,  Bishop 
Bathurst,  a distinguished  character. 

“It  was  at  Poore's  chambers  that  1 met  Horse- 
ley.  Poore  was  excessively  vain.  He  was  a pro- 
tege of  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes.  Harris 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  then  at 
Oxford  : much  too  great  a man  to  speak  to  me; 
but  Poore  had  access  to  him.  Poore  talked  a 
great  deal  about  music,  and  was  udmitted  to 
Harris’  concerts.  Horseley  was  a man  of  free 
conversation ; he  was  proud  and  insolent. 
Poore  was  a professed,  nay,  an  ostentatious  un- 
believer. Horseley ’s  discourse  was  such  as  none 
but  an  unbeliever  could  use.  Wilberforce  kne* 
his  character ; he  had  a perfect  abhorrence  o: 
Horseley,  and  I have  heard  him  call  him  4 a dirty 
rascal,’  and  * a dirty  scoundrel.'  Poore  used  to 
boast  to  me,  that  he  had  made  Franklin  a l’h- 
tonist;  and  he  boasted  loudly  of  the  feat.  I told 
him  he  had  turned  a wise  man  away  from  useful 
pursuits,  to  pursuits  that  were  of  no  use  at  all- 
I dare  say  Franklin  heard  him  very  quietly,  »®d 
was  not  moved  in  the  least.  There  were  two 
St  Johns  there.  Goodyear  St  John,  if  he  ^ 
ever  learned  anything,  had  forgotten  it  all.  Hu 
life  was  one  of  gaming,  drinking,  and  strumpetmg. 
He  used  to  take  me  by  the  heels  and  hold 
my  head  downwards;  and  I remember  losinghalf- 
a-guinea  in  consequence,  which  fell  out  ot  nay 
pocket.  He  became  3 parson,  as  there  were  hr- 
ings  in  the  family  ; so  did  another  drunken 
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fellow  of  the  name  of  Popham.  There  was  a 
young  wag  called  Crop,  who  wan  also  a dcbauchc. 
I do  not  know  what  became  of  him,  but  I re- 
member he  got  a lecture  from  the  Monk  Jeffer- 
son, who  told  him  he  would  bring  his  father’s 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  “ No  ! I 
sha'n't,"  said  he ; “my  father  wears  a wig.”  There 
was  another  sot,  Lechmere,  who  used  to  drink 
till  his  eyes  became  purple,  like  Sheridan’s.  He 
came  into  parliament.  They  were  all  cither  stupid 
or  dissipated.  I learnt  nothing.  I played  at 
tennis  once  or  twice.  I took  to  reading  Greek 
of  my  own  fancy;  but  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment: we  just  went  to  the  foolish  lectures  of  our 
tutors,  to  be  taught  something  of  logical  jargon. 

When  Benthafn  was  thirteen,  he  wrote  some 
Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the 
advent  of  George  III.  They  made  some  noise,  as 
being  the  composition  of  so  young  a person ; and 
were  given,  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  Dr  John- 
son's opinion  of  them.  That  opinion  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  that  Bentham  might  benefit  by  his 
corrections.  Bentham  himself  said  of  his  Ode — 
“ It  was  a mediocre  performance,  on  a trumpery 
subject,  written  by  a miserable  child.  It  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  those  which  were  accepted.” 
I have,  however,  in  Dr  Johnson’s  handwrit- 
ing, his  observations  on  the  Ode.  He  suggests 
some  alterations,  but  concludes  by  saying— 
“When  these  objections  are  removed,  the  copy 
will,  I believe,  be  received ; for  it  is  a very  pretty 
performance  of  a young  man.” 

Illustrative  of  Bentham’s  situation  at  Oxford, 
is  the  following,  addressed  by  him  (CEtat  13)  to 
his  father,  on 

“ Tuesday , 30 th  June,  1761. 

**  Dear  Papa, — I have  sent  you  a declamation 
I spoke  last  Saturday,  with  tho  approbation  of 
all  my  acquaintances,  who  liked  the  thing  itself 
very  well,  but  still  better  my  manner  of  speaking 
it.  Even  a bachelor  of  my  acquaintance  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  heard  but  one  speak 
a declamation  better  all  the  time  he  has  been  in 
College  ; which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  say  as, 
perhaps,  you  imagine,  for  sure  nobody  can  speak 
■worse  than  we  do  here ; for,  in  short,  'tis  like 
repeating  just  60  many  lines  out  of  a Propria 
qua;  Maribus.  I have  disputed, too,  in  the  Hall 
once,  and  am  going  in  again  to-morrow.  There 
also  I came  off  with  honour,  having  fairly  beat 
off,  not  only  my  proper  antagonist,  but  'the 
moderator  himself ; for  he  was  forced  to  supply 
my  antagonist  with  arguments,  the  invalidity  of 
which  I clearly  demonstrated.  I should  have 
disputed  much  oftener,  but  for  the  holidays  or 
eves,  that  happen  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays ; and,  besides,  we  went  three  times 
into  the  Hall  before  we  disputed  ourselves,  that 
we  might  see  the  method.  Indeed,  I am  very 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  my  turn  to  dispute 
every  disputation  day ; for,  for  my  own  part,  I 
desire  no  better  sport.  I wish  you  would  let  me 
come  homo  very  soon,  for  my  clothes  are  dropping 
off  my  back  ; and  if  I don’t 'go  home  very  soon, 
to  get  new  ones,  I must  not  go  down  stairs,  they 
NO.  LXXVIIL— VOL,  VII. 


arc  so  bad  ; for  as  soon  as  one  hole  is  mended 
another  breaks  out  .again  ; and,  as  almost  all  the 
commoners  either  are  gone  for  the  vacation,  or 
will  go  in  a day  or  two’s  time,  very  little  busi- 
ness will  be  going  forward.  Pray,  give  me  an 
answer  very  soon,  that  I may  know  whether  I 
am  to  wear  clothes  or  go  in  rags.  Pray,  give  my 
duty  to  grandmamma,  and  love  to  dear  Sammy, 
and  represent  the  woful  condition  of  one  who 
is,  nevertheless,  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son, 

“J.  Bentham. 

“ I should  be  glad  to  know  yours  and  Mr 
Skinner's  opinion  of  Higgenbroccius. 

“ Pray,  see  if  you  can  make  out  this  thing, 
which  is  strictly  true  here  : — Nostra  parvn  ursa 
non  solum  est  rus,  vel,  serf  etiam  oportet  ego. 

“ Pray,  excuse  my  not  writing  over  my  de- 
clamation. 

“ From  Queen’ 8 College,  Oxford.” 

The  following  amusing  Oxford  story  I find  in 
Bentham’s  MSS.  of  this  period  : — 

“Among  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  at 
Oxford,  a certain  cicerone,  who  was  entertaining 
some  strangers  witli  tho  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  repository,  came  at  last  to  an  old 
sword,  deeply  enriched  with  the  precious  rust  of 
antiquity. 

“ ‘ This  sword,’  says  he — ‘ ay,  let  me  see — yes, 
this  sword  is  the  very  sword  that  Balaam  slew 
the  ass  with.' 

“ * I beg  pardon,  sir,’  observed  one  of  the 
company,  * for  interrupting  you  ; but  my  notion 
had  all  along  been  that  the  ass  had  found  a friend 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  that,  ns  to  all  but  a 
sound  drubbing,  poor  dapple  came  off  with  a 
whole  skin.' 

“‘Iam  speaking  of  the  common  accounts  we 
have  of  that  celebrated  transaction;  but,  perhaps, 
these  valuable  archives  may  have  furnished  you 
with  some  more  authentio  evidence  to  shew  that 
the  intercession  of  the  ass'  friend  was  attended 
with  like  consequences  to  those  of  Don  Quixote’s 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  young  ploughboy 
that  was  receiving  discipline  from  hiB  father.' 

“ ‘ Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  cicerone,  * I know 
no  more  of  the  business  than  every  gentleman 
present  knows.  It  was  my  mistake.  What  you 
say  is  right — the  ass  was  not  slain.  This  sword, 
therefore,  is  the  sword  he  would  have  slain  tho 
ass  with,  if  he  could  have  got  one.’  ” 

In  1763,  being  then  about  sixteen — a raro 
honour  for  so  young  a lad— Bentham  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  been  in  possession  of  a small  exhibition, 
amounting  to  about  £20  a-year. 

When  Bentham  came  to  town  from  Oxford, 
his  father  insisted  upon  his  attention  to  the 
dancing-master ; and,  though  he  hinted  at  his 
repugnance,  it  was  in  vain. 

“ I never  can  make  out  this  figure  of  eight,” 
he  said,  “ which  the  dancing-master  will  have 
me  to  learn.  If  the  other  dancers  will  stand 
still— if  they  will  consent  to  be  statues  for  • 
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little  while — I will  make  the  figure  of  eight 
around  or  about  them  ; but,  as  they  are  always 
moving,  I know  not  where  to  find  them.” 

With  all  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  son,  it 
is  strange  how  Mr  Bentham  should  have  so  com* 
pletely  failed  in  obtaining  his  confidence.  Never 
were  two  natures  more  unlike.  The  one  all  tre- 
pidation and  susceptibility ; the  other  rude,  bold, 
and  reckless.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ben- 
tham never  opened  his  heart  to  his  father.  He 
could  not  even  communicate  to  him  his  sorrows. 
Bentham  was  more  than  once  penniless.  All 
his  money  was  stolen  from  him  at  Oxford  by  the 
person  who  made  his  bed.  He  never  breathed 
a word  of  the  calamity ; for  his  father  had  no 
idea  of  a misfortune  without  connecting  with 
it  the  condemnation  of  a fault,  and  never  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  pass  of  attaching  blame. 


Bentham’s  temperament  led  him  to  seek  or  to 
find  excuses  or  consolations  for  errors  and  for 
afflictions:  his  father  found,  in  both,  motives  for 
condemning  the  Binner  or  the  sufferer.  I find 
the  latest  letters  to  his  father  commence  with 
the  words — “ Honoured  Sir."  He  liked  this 
formality,  even  from  a son.  Few  people  paid  him 
voluntary  respect;  and  he  was  glad  to  get  thesem. 
blance  of  it,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 
He  used  to  reproach  his  son  for  being  an  object 
of  contempt  to  the  ladies. 

" It  is  I,”  said  ho,  “ who  know  how  to  fascinate 
the  ladies.” 

But  the  ladies  who  visited  his  father  were 
such  as  Bentham  had  no  wish  to  fascinate ; and 
his  dislike  to  their  insipidity  was  attributed  to 
mauvaiae  honte. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BROKEN  VIOLIN. 

From  the  French  of  Stranger. 


I'OMZt  my  poor  dogl  my  faithful  beast, 
Come,  eat,  despite  thy  master’s  sorrow ; 

I’ve  yet  one  cake  left  from  the  feast— 
Black-bread  must  he  our  fare  to-morrow. 

The  foreign  foes,  whom  trtach’ry’s  hand 
Hath  made  our  Lords  this  vale  within, 

Have  bid  me  play ; when  their  comuiaud 
I spurn’d,  they  broke  my  violin  ! 

Oft  it  the  village  concert  made 

Now,  farewell  tdtes  and  happy  days! 

Who’ll  lead  the  dame  beneath  the  shade? 
What  now  the  glance  of  love  shall  raise  ? 

The  strings  my  fingers  lightly  prest, 

Oft  on  the  marriage  mom  so  gay, 

Told  to  the  blushing  fair  one’s  breast 
The  coming  bridegroom’s  trim  array. 

Now,  in  the  barn  or  ’neath  the  tree. 

The  Sunday  will  seem  sadly  long  1 

And  can  the  vintage  prosperous  be. 
Commenced  without  the  cheerful  song  ? 

Dcvonport. 


Its  notes  made  less  each  wearying  toil, 

And  eas’d  the  ills  the  peasants  found ; 

For  nobles,  taxes,  barren  soil, 

Its  voice  consol’d  the  hamlets  round. 

To  fiercest  hates  it  friendship  taught— 

Of  bitterest  tears  it  still'd  the  flow ; 

No  sceptre  upon  earth  ere  wrought 
Such  blessings  as  my  little  bow. 

But  now  the  savage  stranger  race 

Hare  roused  my  soul  against  their  yoke; 

A musket ! that  shall  well  replace 
The  violin  they  here  hare  broke. 

And  all  my  friends  from  whom  I go 
Will  say,  if  1 should  fall  for  France, 

“ He  would  not  that  a brutal  foe 
Should  on  our  ruins  gaily  dance.” 

So  come,  my  dogl  poor  faithful  beast, 
Come,  eat,  despite  thy  master’s  sortow ; 

I’ve  yet  one  cake  left  from  the  feast — 
Black-bread  must  be  our  fare  to-morrow. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  DUNFERMLINE  CHURCHYARD. 


“ Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,”  this  scene 
A thousand  homilies  is  worth  ; 

For  thoughts  of  “ that  which  once  hath  been,” 
And  what  the  future  may  bring  forth, 

Here  crowd  upon  the  gazer's  mind 
With  such  au  overpowering  rush 
As  doth  recall  the  mighty  gush 
Of  that  lifegiving,  wondrous  wind 
Which  swept  across  the  whitened  bones 
Of  Israel’s  host  of  slaughtered  ones ; 

And,  with  its  potent  influence, 

From  that  blanched,  dry,  unsightly  mass, 
Before  the  astonished  Prophet’s  sense, 

Made,  as  it  were,  an  army  pass. 

Here,  underneath  our  feet,  there  lies 
The  dust  of  twice  three  centuries. 

Here  Bruce  and  Denmark’s  sainted  maid 
Mingle  their  clay  with  common  men, 

• Till  God  shall  call  them  up  again. 

Here  “ Wnllace  Wight,”  in  sorrow,  laid 
His  aged  mother's  honoured  head  ; 

Aud  here  the  hoary  hawthorn  stands 


He  planted  with  his  patriot  hands, 

To  mark  the  consecrated  spot 
Where  I have  often  shed  a tear 
Over  the  sacred,  hallowed  bier 
Of  her  who  ne’er  shall  be  forgot 
By  Scotland’s  faithful  sons,  who  know 
That  to  her  blessed  stock  they  owe 
Freedom’s  best  friend — oppression’s  foe. 
Here  stands  the  darkly  scarred  remains 
Of  one  of  Scotland's  proudest  fanes  ; 

Which  stern,  uncompromising  Knox, 

Ah,  too  severely  ! made  to  feel 
That  fierce  iconoclastic  zeal 
Which  makes  us  half  regret  the  blocks 
To  which  oui  fathers  wont  to  kneel ; 

And  gilds,  with  colours  warm  and  bright, 
And  yet  subdued,  (like  the  soft  light 
Which  through  a painted  window  streams,) 
All  that  long  since  hath  passed  away, 

And  decks,  with  a misleading  ray, 

Ereu  Superstition’s  most  pernicious  dreams. 
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Ip  any  man  of  the  present  age  ha9  come 
tinder  the  denunciation,  “ Wo  unto  you  when 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you,*'  it  is  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  And  yet  he  fulfilled  his  apostle- 
ship,  and  enjoyed  the  general  esteem,  throughout 
a long  public  life,  by  no  arts  of  compromise,  by 
no  trimming  or  truckling  to  the  great,  or  court- 
ing popular  favour.  Honour  was  thrust  upon 
him,  unlooked  for  and  unsought.  The  secret  of 
the  great  social  success  of  Romilly  is  honourable 
to  human  nature  as  well  as  to  a character 
in  which  all  good  and  kindly  elements  were  most 
happily  commingled.  To  a sound  intellect  he 
united  a judgment  calm  and  dispassionate ; a 
mind  of  singular  rectitude ; and,  with  the  most 
honourable  feelings,  a remarkable  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  disposition.  Modesty  tempered 
his  well-regulated  ambition  ; and,  in  one  word,  it 
may  be  said  that,  throughout  his  career,  he  found 
sterling  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy,  without 
once  thinking  of  regulating  his  conduct  by  the 
selfish  tenor  of  the  maxim.  Great  power  of  appli- 
cation, and  of  regular  unremitting  industry,  gave 
effect  to  the  higher  qualities  of  his  mind ; though  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  espe- 
cially, his  arduous  professional  engagements  and 
parliamentary  duties  were  more  harassing  and 
incessant  than  was  consistent  with  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  mental  tranquillity.  At  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death,  his  friend,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  in  his  diary,  regrets  that  Romilly  had 
not  allowed  himself  even  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  he  had  urged  upon  him ; not  for  the  Bake  of 
his  soul,  but  for  the  healthful  preservation  of  his 
intellect.  The  early  domestic  circumstances  of 
Romilly  were  well  adapted  to  the  favourable  de- 
velopement  of  his  mind  and  disposition.  He  was 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  love,  and  com- 
petence ; blessed  abundantly  with  every  real 
blessing  of  life ; and,  until  within  a few  weeks 
of  his  end,  he  might  have  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  honoured 
among  the  eminent  men  of  his  age.  The  details 
of  Romilly’s  early  and  domestic  life  will,  we 
venture  to  think,  ultimately  be  found  the 
most  instructive  as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
captivating  portion  of  this  autobiography : for 
Buch  the  work  may  be  described  ; which  consists 
solely  of  a narrative  and  diary  kept  by  Romilly, 
and  selections  from  his  correspondence.  His 
Bons  are  merely  his  editors ; and,  in  this  capa- 
city, so  far  are  they  from  being  intrusive,  that 
the  reader  is  often  left  to  wish  for  more  copious 
information,  and  farther  explanations  of  the 
text.  They  have,  however,  avoided  vagueness 
and  obscurity,  by  publishing  the  narrative  en- 
tire. It  is  charmingly  written,  possessing  all 
the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  Franklin's 
autobiography,  with  greater  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment and  moral  beauty  ; nor  can  we  better  de- 
scribe  the  work  than  in  the  words  of  Romilly’s 
• Three  vols.  8ro,  with  Portrait,  Ac.  Edited  by  his  Sous 


friend,  Dumont,  when  he  was  consulted  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it : — 

“ There  is,  I think,  no  other  work  of  this  kind  which 
could  produce  the  lame  moral  effects  upon  a youthful 
mind.  On  one  side  we  see  great  talents,  great  reputa- 
tion, and  ample  fortune;  and,  on  the  other,  an  obscure 
origin,  scarcely  any  education,  years  lost, — and  all  these 
disadvantages  overcome  by  unwearied  application,  and 
by  efforts  constantly  directed  towards  the  same  end.  It 
is  a lesson  composed  entirely  of  facts,  worth  more  than 
volumes  of  moral  sentiments ; to  which  none  of  those 
pretences,  by  which  young  people  commonly  reconcile  to 
themselves  their  own  nothingness,  can  be  suggested  as  an 
answer.  Nor  does  the  example  stop  here.  During 
twenty  years,  no  one  enjoyed  happiness  surpassing  his, 
and  this  of  a kind  to  be  described  by  him  alone  who  felt 
it.  ....  A charm  is  spread  over  the  whole  work, 
and  it  leaves  in  the  mind  a feeling  of  affection  for  tho 
author ; and  this  because  he  displays  himself  without 
pretension,  and  because  the  picture  he  draws  relates  only 
to  those  moral  feelings,  those  private  virtues,  which 
every  one  can  imitate,  and  to  that  domestic  life,  the 
happiness  of  which,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  purest  and 
most  amiable  feelings,  creates  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
no  one.  Mere  men  of  the  world  will  probably  disbelieve 
it  : in  their  eyes  it  will  appear  a romance,  but  one  that 
will  not  offend  them  ; and,  by  the  middling  ranks,  the 
most  numerous  class  of  st>ciety,  these  memoirs  will  be 
read  with  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  dictated  their 
composition. 

“ As  to  the  memoirs  of  his  Parlimentary  life,  I should 
have  still  fewer  doubts  about  them.” 

It  is  no  ordinary  work  which  may  justly  de- 
serve this  character  from  an  able  and  accom- 

Slished  man,  who  had  been  the  intimate  and  confi- 
ential  friend  of  Romilly,  from  their  youth  upward. 
Romilly  was  descended  of  a French  Protestant 
family,  who  possessed  **  a pretty  good  landed 
estate”  near  Montpelier.  At  a very  early  age, 
his  grandfather  made  a journey  to  Geneva  to 
receive  the  sacrament ; and  from  thence  he  came 
to  London,  giving  up  country,  parents,  and  inhe- 
ritance, that  he  might  enjoy  freedom  of  worship, 
in  London,  he  became  a wax-bleacher ; married 
the  daughter  of  a French  refugee ; and  left  a 
large  family,  slenderly  provided  for.  Romilly's 
father  was  the  youngest  son.  He  was  bred  a 
jeweller  in  London,  and  worked  as  a journeyman 
in  Paris,  where  he  saved  money  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  refugee  French  Protestants  naturally 
clung  together,  and  formed  a little  society  among 
themselves.  The  mother  of  Romilly  was  the 
daughter  of  a refugee ; and  his  father  obtained 
her  hand,  after  long  opposition  from  her  wealthy 
kindred,  who,  though  she  had  no  fortune,  were 
averse  to  the  match,  where  the  only  expectations 
of  the  young  man  were  to  rest  upon  industry, 
honesty,  youth,  good  health,  and  long-tried  af- 
fection. Of  his  father,  Romilly  always  speaks 
with  the  warmest  filial  regard. 

Naturally,  my  father  was  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
happy  disposition,  always  in  good  humour,  always  kind 
and  indulgent,  always,  even  in  the  worst  circumstances, 
disposed  to  expect  the  best,  enjoying  all  the  good  he  met 
with  in  life,  and  consoling  himself  under  adversity  with 
the  hope  that  it  tyould  not  be  of  long  duration.  . . • 
He  was  very  religious,  but  his  religion  was  without 
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austerity : and,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  read  prayers  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  every  Sunday,  he  attached  much 
less  Importance  to  the  forms  of  religion  than  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it ; and  the  substance  he  thought  consisted  in  do- 
ing good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  H is  charity  far  exceeded 
the  means  of  his  fortune,  and  he  sometimes  iudulged  it  to 
a degree  which  cold  discretion  might  tax  with  impiu- 
dencc.  • . • • • • . 

He  used  often  to  talk  to  his  children  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  and  of  the  rewards  which  virtue  found  in  it- 
self; and  from  his  lips  that  doctrine  came  to  us,  not  as  a 
dry  and  illusive  precept,  but  as  a heart-felt  truth,  and  ns 
the  fruit  of  the  happiest  experience. 

All  my  father’s  favourite  amusements  were  such  as  his 
home  only  could  afford  him.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  he  had  formed  for  himself  a small,  but  a tolerably 
well-chosen,  library.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine 
arts,  bnt  pictures  being  too  costly  for  his  purchase,  he 
limited  himself  to  prints;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  he  grew  richer,  indulging  himself  in  this  innocent 
luxury  to  a degree  perhaps  of  extravagance,  he  had  at 
last  a very  large  and  valuable  collection.  He  took  plea- 
sure in  gardening,  and  he  hired  a small  garden,  in  which 
he  passed  in  the  summer  most  of  the  few  leisure  hours 
which  his  business  afforded  hitn. 

The  delicate  health  of  the  mother  of  this  es- 
timable family,  who  lost  many  of  her  children,  left 
Komiliy  and  his  brother  and  sister  to  the  care 
of  a kind  and  pious  female  relation  ; one  of  those 
benevolent  fairies  that  bless  so  many  virtuous 
families  of  the  middle  rank,  under  the  name  of 
aunt  or  cousin.  The  picture  of  Romilly’s  youth 
would  be  incomplete  without  these  adjuncts. 

Mrs  Margaret  Facquler  had  lived  in  our  family  ever 
since  my  mother’s  marriage.  She  taught  us  to  lead,  and 
to  read  with  intelligence ; though  the  books  in  which  we 
W’ere  taught  were  ill  suited  to  our  age.  The  Bible,  the 
Spectator,  and  an  English  translation  of  Telemachus,  are 
those  which  I recollect  our  having  in  most  frequent  use- 
But  this  kind  relation  had  too  bad  a state  of  health  to 
attend  to  us  constantly.  During  the  last  forty  years  of 
her  life,  it  seldom  happened  that  many  weeks  passed 
without  her  being  confined  to  her  bed,  or  at  least  to  her 
room.  The  care  of  us,  upon  these  occasions,  devolved  on 
a female  servant  of  the  name  of  Mary  Evans,  who  was 
ill-qualified  to  give  us  instruction  or  to  cultivate  our  un- 
derstandings ; but  whose  tender  and  affectionate  nature, 
whose  sensibility  at  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  earnest 
desire  to  relieve  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  little 
means,  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  under  her  care. 

Perhaps  there  hardly  ever  existed  three  persons  more 
affectionate,  more  kind,  more  compassionate,  and  whose 
sentiments  and  whose  example  were  better  calculated  to 
inspire  eveiy  soft  and  generous  affection,  than  these  two 
excellent  women  and  our  most  excellent  father.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  these  examples  that  we  passed  our 
earliest  years;  as  for  my  mother,  she  was  incapable, 
from  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  of  taking  any  part 
in  our  education. 

The  servant  whom  I have  mentioned  was  to  me  in 
the  place  of  a mother.  I loved  her  to  adoration.  I re- 
member when  quite  a child,  kissing,  unperccived  by  her, 
the  clothes  which  she  wore ; and  when  she  onch  enter- 
tained a design  of  quitting  our  family  and  going  to  live 
with  her  own  relations,  receiving  the  news  as  that  of  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  me,  aud  going  up  in- 
to my  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction,  and  imploring  God 
upon  my  knees  to  avert  so  terrible  a calamity. 

The  training  of  these  excellent  persons  could 
not  have  been  wholly  unexceptionable  ; for,  from 
earliest  infancy,  devils,  ghosts,  and  witches,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  imagination  of  Romilly, 
and  become  a source  of  horror  and  torture  to  the 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  child.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  serene  and  tranquilly  happy  than 


the  life  of  this  excellent  person  for  many  a year, 
yet  there  was  an  original  germ  of  despondency 
in  his  mental  constitution  ; and,  along  with  the 
superstitious  and  gloomy  terrors  which  haunted 
his  boyhood,  came  the  fear  of  the  death  of  those 
he  loved,  and  especially  of  his  father.  But  these 
were  but  clouds  in  the  sunshine ; and  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  boy  was  " as  often  busied  with  the 
brightest  creations." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  one  of  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  are  self-educated.  He  had  been 
taught  to  rend,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  female 
relative ; and  he  went  very  early  to  a school 
kept  by  a French  refugee — a man  ignorant, 
harsh,  and  pretending  ; who  could 
Aj  soon  have  doubted  that  food  is  the  proper  skm>1j 
for  hunger,  ns  that  blows  and  stripes  are  the  only 
genuine  promoters  of  goodness,  and  incentives  to  Tint*. 
Prom  the  nature  of  the  school  mny  be  conjectured  wbat 
was,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  scholars.  They 
consisted,  principally,  of  the  sons  of  all  the  barker!, 
bakers,  and  butchers  in  the  neighbourhood  5 snd  the 
superior  gentility  of  my  father’s  trade  was,  I believe,  tb* 
contemptible  motive  for  the  favour  which  we  experienced. 
At  this  miserable  seminary  we  continued  for  serenl 
years,  and  the  only  acquisitions  that  we  made  at  it  were 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  pal- 
mar. The  more  familar  use  of  that  language  we  ac- 
quired at  home ; it  being  a rule  established  by  my  tsiher, 
that  French  should  be  spoken  in  the  family  on  a Soniff 
morning,  the  only  time  which  a constant  attendance  t# 
business  allowed  him  to  pass  with  us. 

Of  Latin,  which  his  father  was  desirous  tbit 
he  should  acquire,  as  he  wished  him  to  enter  the 
profession  of  the  law  as  an  attorney,  Romiliy 
then  knew  as  much  as  his  master,  which  *i> 
exactly  nothing.  The  law  was,  unfortunately 
for  his  father’s  scheme,  embodied,  to  yonng  Ro- 
milly, in  the  repulsive  person  of  a Mr  Liddel,  a 
thriving  attorney  of  Threadneedle  Street:— 

A shortish  fat  man,  with  a ruddy  countenance,  wric* 
always  shone  as  if  besmeared  with  grease;  a larprif 
which  sat  loose  from  his  head  ; bis  eyes  constantly  kri.’ 
shut  and  drowsy;  all  bis  motions  slow  aud  delibersa; 
and  his  words  slabbered  out  as  if  he  had  not  eieruco 
enough  to  articulate-  His  dark  and  gloomy  house  *u 
filled  with  dusty  papers  and  voluminous  parchor* 
deeds;  and  in  his  meagre  library  I did  not  leea  ns^ 
volume  which  I should  not  have  been  deterred  by  iu  o- 
ternal  appearance  from  opening.  The  idea  of  s U*J'f 
and  of  Mr  Liddel  were  eo  identified  in  my  mind,  tkn  1 
looked  upon  the  profession  with  disgust,  and  eotmw 
my  father  to  think  of  any  way  of  life  for  me  but  tb»t; 
and,  accordingly,  all  thoughts  of  my  being  au  atu>n*f 
were  given  up  as  well  by  my  father  as  myself 

Commerce  was  the  next  destination  of  tic 
future  eminent  lawyer  and  legislator.  Hi* 
father  was  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  a cousin-gerow 
of  his  father — a man  who,  from  a very  hum** 
beginning,  had  attained  the  highest  civic  digni- 
ties : been  created  a baronet,  and  elected  a Men 
her  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  Tit 
appointment  of  clerk  in  his  counting-house  tnig:! 
have  led  to  brilliant  fortune ; and  Romilly. 
cordingly,  commenced  the  study  of  merchant, 
accounts.  His  expected  patron  died  sudden-ye 
apoplexy,  and  the  incipient  clerk  applied  hisd  *- 
to  keeping  his  father's  books,  which  he  did  I* 
two  years  ; occasionally  also  taking  orders,  ** 
waiting  upon  customers.  His  leisure,  of 
he  had  a good  deal,  was  spent  in  desultory  W 
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not  unprofitable  reading,  though  it  led  to  what 
is,  we  believe,  a very  common  and  but  seldom  a 
very  deplorable  consequence. 

Ancient  history,  English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism, 
were,  however,  my  favourite  subjects;  and  poetry  soon  be- 
gan to  predominate  over  them  all.  After  a few  attempts, 
I found  myself,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  possessed  of  a toler- 
able faculty  of  rhyming,  which  I mistook  for  a talent  for 
poetry.  I wrote  eclogues,  songs,  and  satires,  made  trans- 
lation of  Roilcau,  and  attempted  imitations  of  Spenser. 
My  feeble  verses  and  puerile  images  were  received  with 
the  most  flattering  applause  by  my  family,  and  afforded 
supreme  delight  to  myself.  I was  soon  persuaded  that  I 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  genius.  My  father’s 
business  became  every  day  more  unpleasant  to  me,  and  I 
lamented  that  1 had  not  been  educated  for  some  profes- 
sion connected  with  literature.  1 considered  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  for  me,  with  an  abundance  of  real,  to 
make  a very  great  progress.  I determined,  therefore, 
when  I was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
apply  myself  seriously  to  learning  Latin,  of  which  I,  at 
that  time,  knew  little  more  than  some  of  the  most  fami- 
liar rules  of  grammar.  Having  made  myself  tolerably 
master  of  the  grammar,  I was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a very  good  scholar  in,  a Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Paterson,  who  kept  a school,  in  Bury  Street,  St 
James's,  and  who  became  my  instructor. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  Romilly 
had  read,  by  himself,  every  prose  classic  writer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  Ovid  and  Virgil,  from  whom, 
among  the  other  Latin  poets,  he  attempted  poeti- 
cal translations,  he  relates,  with  instructive  sin. 
cerity : — 

They  appeared  to  me  to  have  such  merit,  that  I re- 
member reading  with  triumph,  first  Dryden’s  translation, 
and  then  my  own,  to  my  good-natured  relations,  who 
concurred  with  me  in  thinking  that  I had  left  poor  Dry- 
den  at  a most  humiliating  distance ; a proof  certainly, 
not  of  the  merit  of  my  verses,  but  of  the  badness  of  my 
judgment,  the  excess  of  my  vanity,  and  the  blind  partial- 
ity of  my  friends. 

He  also  attempted  Greek,  but  soon  gave  it 
up ; though  he  carefully  read  the  best  Greek 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  in  the  Latin 
versions  usually  found  in  class  books.  His 
general  education  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  pro. 
ceeding  most  auspiciously,  in  a happy  and  cheer- 
ful home. 

My  reading  had  been  so  various,  that  I had  acquired 
some  slight  knowledge  of  a good  many  sciences.  Travels 
had  been  one  of  my  favourite  subjects  ; and,  as  I seldom 
read  either  travels  or  history  without  maps  before  me,  I 
had  acquired  a tolerable  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. I had  read,  too,  a good  deal  of  natural  history, 
and  had  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  given  by  Martin,  the  optician  in  Fleet  Street, 
by  Ferguson,  and  by  Walker. 

My  father’s  taste  for  pictures  and  prints  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  communicated  to  his  children.  I found  a 
great  source  of  amusement  in  turning  over  the  prints  he 
was  possessed  of,  became  a great  admirer  of  pictures, 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a good  collection, 
knew  the  peculiar  style  of  almost  every  master,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  on  painting,  architecture,  aud  ana- 
tomy, which  were  given  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Such  were  my  pursuits  and  my  amusements  ; but  these 
were  not  my  only  amusements.  My  father's  house  fur- 
nished me  with  others  most  congenial  to  my  disposition. 
Several  happy  changes  had  by  this  time  taken  place  in 
our  family.  As  my  mother  advanced  in  age  her  consti- 
tution was  strengthened,  and  shs  at  last  recovered  a good 
state  of  health.  Our  family  had  been  increased  and  en- 
livened by  two  female  cousins,  the  children  of  my  uucle 
Isaac,  who  had  been  left  orphans  in  their  infancy  by  the 
premature  and  almost  sudden  death  of  both  their  parents 
within  a few  days  of  each  other.  Immediately  after 
that  melancholy  event  bad  happened,  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer 


took  the  eldest  under  his  guardianship,  and  Sir  Thomas 
the  youngest ; but  a few  years  only  passed  before  death 
reduced  them  both  to  a second  orphanage.  Their 
sprightly  society  and  amiable  dispositions  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  us  all. 

The  eldest,  particularly,  added  to  the  utmost  sweetness 
of  temper,  extraordinary  accomplishments  and  uncommon 
beauty.  Her  charms  were  really  most  captivating,  and 
both  my  brother  and  myself  felt  the  effects  of  them. 
Mine,  however,  was  the  love  of  a child,  and  soon  yielded 
to  my  brother's  more  earnest  passion,  which  increased 
and  strengthened  with  time,  and  was  many  years  after- 
wards rewarded  by  marriage.  They  have  ever  since 
lived  happy  in  each  other  and  in  their  children,  sur- 
rounded at  this  moment  by  eight  of  them,  and  having 
never  for  a single  instant  bad  their  harmony  interrupted. 

The  death  of  a rich  relation  of  Romilly’s 
mother,  who  left  liberal  legacies  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  raised  his  views,  and  finally 
led  to  the  adoption  of  that  profession  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  The  world 
may  join  with  him  in  blessing  the  memory  of 
this  generous  and  judicious  friend  ; since,  with- 
out his  legacy,  the  upright  statesman,  the  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  legislator,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  condemned  to  wear 
out  his  life  in  some  way  which  must  have  greatly 
narrowed,  if  it  did  not  wholly  impede  bis  public 
utility. 

Before  following  Romilly  into  professional  and 
public  life,  we  must  look  again  on  the  charming 
domestic  pictures  which  embellish  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  narrative  : — 

Upon  receiving  so  large  nn  accession  to  his  fortune,  »ny 
father  removed  out  of  his  country  lodgings  into  a house, 
still  however  at  Marylebone;  though,  by  the  increase  of 
the  new  buildings,  it  had  censed  to  be  the  country,  and 
was  merely  the  outskirts  of  LondoD.  There  our  whole 
family  now  resided  throughout  the  year,  what  had  been 
our  town. house  being  appropriated  entirely  to  business. 
Our  new  hotise  was  in  High  Street,  and,  to  judge  from  its 
external  appearance,  its  narrow  form,  its  two  small  win- 
dows on  a floor,  and  the  little  square  piece  of  ground  be- 
hind it,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a garden, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  very  scanty  and  very 
homely,  indeed,  must  have  been  this  our  comparative 
opulence  and  luxury.  But  those  who  had  mingled  in 
our  family,  and  had  hearts  to  feel  in  what  real  happi- 
ness consists,  wonld  have  formed  a very  different  judg- 
ment. They  would  have  found  a lively,  youthful,  and 
accomplished  society,  blest  with  every  enjoyment  that  an 
endearing  home  can  afford;  a society  united  by  similarity 
of  tastes,  dispositions  and  affections,  as  well  as  by  tho 
strongest  tics  of  blood.  They  would  have  admired  our 
lively,  varied,  and  innocent  pleasures;  our  summer  rides 
and  walks  in  the  cheerful  country,  which  was  close  to 
us ; our  winter  evening  occupations  of  drawing,  while 
one  of  us  read  aloud  some  interesting  book,  or  the  eldest 
of  my  cousins  played  and  sung  to  us  with  exquisite  taste 
and  expression  ; the  little  bnnquets  with  which  we  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  my  father’s  wedding,  and  of  the 
birth  of  every  member  of  our  happy  society ; and  the 
dances  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  onr  rooms, 
we  were  frequently  indulged.  I cannot  recollect  the 
days,  happily  I may  say  the  years,  which  thus  passed 
away,  without  the  most  lively  emotion.  I love  to  trans 
port  myself  in  idea  into  our  little  parlour  with  its  green 
paper,  and  the  beautiful  prints  of  Vivares,  Bartolozzi, 
and  Strange,  from  the  picturcsof  Claude,  Cnracci,  Raphael, 
and  Corrcgio,  with  which  its  walls  were  elegantly 
adorned  ; and  to  call  again  to  mind  the  familiar  and 
affectionate  society  of  young  and  old  intermixed,  which 
was  gathered  round  the  fire;  and  even  the  Italian  grey- 
hound, the  cat,  nnd  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect  har- 
mony basking  before  it.  I delight  to  sec  the  door  open, 
that  I may  recognise  the  friendly  couutcnaucca  of  the 
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servants,  and,  above  all,  of  the  old  nurse,  to  whom  we 
were  all  endeared,  because  it  was  while  she  attended  my 
mother  that  her  health  had  so  much  improved. 

Romilly’s  first  connexion  with  the  law  took 
place  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of 
Chancery,  to  whom  lie  was  articled  for  five  years. 
His  master  acted  also  as  a solicitor  in  Chancery. 
The  business  of  the  apprentice  left  him  a good 
deal  of  leisure,  which  he  still  devoted  to  read- 
ing and  composition ; and  he  had  already  re- 
solved that  he  should  merely  live  by  the  profes- 


and  though  I am  not  even  now  so  cold  and  insetuiblt  u 
to  be  able  under  any  circumstances  to  read  his  writings 
with  an  eveu  and  languid  pulse,  and  unmoistened  ejej, 
yet  I am  never  tempted  to  exclaim,  Mato  cum  Pklmt 
errare , quam  evm  aliis  cera  sentire, — a motto  which  I 
once  seriously  inscribed  in  the  first  page  of  Emile.  But 
though  the  writings  of  Rousseau  contain  many  errors  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  they  may  yet  be  read  with 
great  advantage.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  so  capable 
of  inspiring  a young  mind  with  an  ardent  lore  of  virtue, 
a fixed  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a contempt  for  all  fill* 
glory,  as  Rousseau  ; and  I ascribe,  in  a great  degree,  to 
the  irrational  admiration  of  him,\which  I once  emer- 


sion of  the  law,  and  attain  fame  by  literature,  tained,  those  dispositions  of  mind,  from  which  I hate  <k- 


In  poetry,  or  rather  rhyme,  by  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  luckily  wrote  himself  out ; or,  as  he  says, 
had  “ the  sense  and  good  taste  to  wean  himself 
from  the  habit  of  versifying;”  though  he  still 
hoped — and  a most  useful  and  stimulating  hope 
it  must  have  been — to  become  a very  distin- 


rived  my  greatest  happiness  throughout  life. 

In  our  family,  Roget  found  a society  well  suited  to  hi* 
taste.  His  visits  to  us  became  frequent;  his  convemtion 
was  uncommonly  interesting,  and  he  had  soon  secured 
the  friendship  of  us  all.  My  sister  he  inspired  with 
warmer  sentiments  than  those  of  friendship.  On  his 
part,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  her  merits,  but  he 
forbore  for  Some  time  to  offer  his  addresses  td  her.  He 


church  afforded  him;  my  sister’s  fortune,  though  not 
large  in  itself,  was  comparatively  large,  and  her  expects- 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  much  greater,  for  my  father, 
from  his  assiduity,  the  long  time  he  had  been  inboiiows, 
bis  extensive  dealings,  and  his  moderate  expenses,  w is  re. 
puted  to  be  possessed  of  great  wealth.  Roget’s  intimate 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  making  a pro- 
posal, which,  they  said,  they  foresaw  would  be  un/arottr- 
ably  received;  they  were,  however,  as  much  mistaken 
with  respect  to  my  father’s  disposition  as  with  respect  w 
his  fortune-  Upon  the  first  mention  of  Roget’s  address 


guished  author.  He,  accordingly,  exercised  him-  ™ J'“  the  to 

self  in  prose  composition,  by  translating  into  1 - - * * **  • * ' **- — 1 “* 

English  the  finest  models  the  Latin  tongue  af- 
fords ; and  he  diligently  read  and  studied  the 
best  English  writers.  About  this  time,  ttomilly 
formed  a friendship,  which  had  the  happiest  influ- 
ence on  his  character  and  prospects.  In  the  Rev. 

Mr  Roget,  his  future  brother-in-law,  he  found  one 
who,  by  age,  education,  judgment,  and  the  warm- 
est sympathy,  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  iiwiuituTO  

guide.  This  gentleman,  a native  of  Geneva,  had  I VaVher°declared,  *that7>f  ‘hey  had  my  sister’s  approb*. 
lately  come  to  London,  and  been  elected  the  pas-  tion,  they  had  his;  he  had  long  before  resolved  never  to 
tor  of  that  French  chapel  which  the  ltomilly  resist,  or  even  to  check,  his  daughter's  inclination*  With 
family  attended.  This  desolate-looking  chapel,  aspect  to  Roget  however,  it 

. , ..  -i.  ..  r „ij  father  was  merely  not  to  oppose;  he  could  not  but  appr#’* 

with  its  thin  congregation  of  old  women,  and  a marriage  g0  well  calculated  to  render  a beloved  child 
monotonous  foreign  preacher,  had  been  among  happy;  and  it  was,  soon  afterwards,  solemnized  to  ike 
the  calamities  or  bugbears  of  Romilly’s  boyhood  ; great  satisfaction  of  all  our  family, 
and  we  believe  that,  in  adverting  to  them,  and  There  was  one  person,  indeed,  who,  though  not  of  osr 

, heir  effect  upon  himeelf,  be  give,  . very  Wth.  | 
ful  picture  of  the  way  in  which  dull,  cold,  doc- 
trinal discourses  are  listened  to  by  the  young, 

He  says : — 

Iu  truth,  I did  not  even  attempt  to  attend  to  them  ; 
my  mind  was  wandering  to  other  subjects,  and  disporting 
itself  in  much  gayer  scenes  than  those  before  me,  and 
little  of  religion  was  mixed  in  my  reveries 


event  gave  as  much  pain  as  it  did  satisfaction  to  »U  the 
rest.  , 

To  the  romantic  and  melancholy  love  ept»« 
alluded  to,  we  cannot  advert.  The  union  of  hi* 
sister  with  Roget  brought  a great  accession  of 
happiness  to  ltomilly.  Hie  affectionate  reminis* 

On  Roget’,  election,  n neat  and  cheerful  small  I *"«?■  Ascribe  the  period  which  followed  ljj< 
chapel  ...  built ; but  the  difference  between  the  I I>'»>rr‘aSe  »8  “nc  of  Pore  “nm,«d  baPP,"ea’  " 
preachers  was  even  greater  than  between  the 


new  and  old  edifices. 

We  heard,  from  Roget,  sermons  composed  with  taste 
and  eloquence,  and  delivered  with  great  propriety  and 
animation.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  of  the  genuine 
sources  of  eloquence ; an  ardent  mind,  a rich  imagina- 
tion,  and  exquisite  sensibility.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  became  acquainted  with  our 
family,  and  that  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  very  great 
intimacy  with  us  all.  He  took  pleasure  in  talking  with 
me  about  my  studies;  used  to  give  me  great  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  them;  and  often  pronounced  of  the 
talents,  which  he  supposed  me  to  possess,  predictions  that 
have  never  been  fulfilled,  but  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  prophecies  of  another  kind,  had  a strong  tendency 
to  bring  about  their  own  accomplishment. 

Roget  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  his  country- 
man Rousseau,  and  he  made  me  acquainted  with  them. 
With  what  astonishment  and  delight  did  I first  read 
them  ! I seemed  transported  into  a new  world.  His 
seducing  eloquence  so  captivated  my  reason,  that  I was 
blind  to  all  his  errors.  I imbibed  all  Iris  doctrines, 
adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  liis  system  of 
morality  with  the  fervour  of  a convert  to  some  new  re- 
ligion. That  enthusiasm  has  long  since  evaporated  ; 


says : — 

I had  always  loved  her  with  the  tenderest  aftetion-  ! 

had  conceived  for  Roget  the  slncerest  friendship,  snii  ttnr 

union  increased  and  enlivened  these  sentiments.  1 P*‘s~ 
most  of  my  leisure  hours  with  them,  enjoying  the  na* 
but  well-selected  society  which  frequented  their 
and  enjoying  still  more  their  conversatbm  when  »!«>»• 

I shall  never  forget  the  charm*  of  our  little  fnig»l  up- 
pers, at  which  none  but  us  three  were  present ; but 
we  never  were  at  a loss  for  topics  that  went  to  the 
of  ail  of  us  : where  each  spoke  without  the  least  reserve, 
nay,  where  each  thought  aloud,  and  was  not  only  bsppT 
in  himself,  but  happy  from  the  happiness  of  those  tn 
dear  to  him.  Our  happiness,  indeed,  was  inch  «sn 
could  hardly  be  increased ; but,  if  not  increased,  w*  m,t 
at  least,  reckon  upon  its  duration ; the  source*  » 
enjoyment  were  in  ourselves,  not  dependant  upon  > 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  not  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  opmiw. 
We  wert  young;  myself,  indeed,  but  just  of  ***•  * 
many  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest 
and  affection,  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  ua  ' »ini  ^ 
ever,  were  these  expectations!  our  happiness  *** 
transient  as  it  was  pure. 

Thi9  beautiful  paragraph  closes  the  Art*  P'ir- 
tion  of  the  narrative,  which  was  not  resume 
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for  seventeen  years ; by  which  time  Sir  Samuel 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  and  had  long  been  the 
happiest  of  husbands  and  fathers.  It,  however, 
suits  us  better,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  follow  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

By  the  judicious  encouragement  of  Mr  Roget, 
who  had  conceived  those  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  intellect  and  talents  of  his  young  relative, 
which  the  future  so  amply  justified,  llomilly  was 
now  led  to  look  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  Ilia  legal  studies 
were  judiciously  pursued  ; and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  singular  felicity  of  his  life,  to  have  come 
into  intimate  contact  only  with  the  worthy,  the 
wise,  and  the  kind.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
with  an  assiduity  which  injured  his  health,  his 
mind  became  harassed  by  anxiety  for  his  sister 
and  her  husband. 

The  happiness  they  enjoyed  upon  their  marriage  was 
aS  pure,  and  as  complete,  as  is  ever  the  portion  of  human 
beings  ; but  it  was  of  very  short  duration.  They  were 
blessed  with  one  sweet  child  to  increase  that  happiness  ; 
but  not  long  after  the  joyful  event  of  his  birth,  in  the 
spring  of  1779,  and  just  when  I had  projected  to  pass  the 
approaching  summer  with  them  in  a lodging  they  had 
taken  at  Fulham,  and  when  we  had  begun  to  carry  our 
project  into  execution,  Roget  was  seized  with  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  attended  with  a violent  spitting  of  blood, 
and  with  other  symptoms  so  alarming,  that  his  life  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
chance  of  saving  him,  his  physician  recommended  that  he 
should  be  removed  to  his  native  air;  and  he,  soon  after- 
wards, set  out  for  Geneva. 

Mr  Roget  had  a partial  recovery,  and,  though 
never  able  to  return  to  England,  he  lived  for  a 
year  or  two,  during  which  period  Romilly  visited 
him  and  Mrs  Roget,  at  Lausanne,  partly  for  the 
recovery  of  his  own  health,  which  was  now  seri- 
ously deranged,  but  chiefly  to  convey  an  infant 
nephew,  who  had  been  left  in  London,  to  his 
parents.  On  this  Iub  first  visit  to  the  Continent, 
Romilly,  during  a short  residence  at  Geneva, 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dumont, 
afterwards  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Ben- 
tham.  To  both  of  these  distinguished  persons 
Dumont  must  have  been  introduced  by  Romilly. 
It  is  delightful  to  trace  this  life-long  virtuous 
friendship  to  its  pure  source. 

During  this  residence  at  Geneva,  I formed  a friendship 
with  a young  man  about  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of 
Dumont,  who  was  then  studying  for  the  church,  and 
was  soon  after  admitted  one  of  its  ministers.  Roget, 
who  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  had  spoken  to 
each  of  us  in  such  favourable  terms  of  the  other,  that  we 
were  desirous  of  becoming  friends  before  we  had  met; 
and  a personal  acquaintance,  improved  by  a little  tour 
we  made  together  to  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  round  the 
lake  of  Geneva  by  the  TSte  Noire,  Marti gny,  Bex,  and 
Vevey,  was  soon  matured  into  a very  intimate  and  firm 
friendship,  which  remains  to  this  day,  increased  and 
strengthened  by  the  number  of  years  during  which  it  has 
lasted.  His  vigorous  understanding,  his  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  his  splendid  eloquence,  qualified  him  to  hhve 
acted  the  noblest  part  in  public  life  ; while  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  humour,  and  the  charms 
of  his  conversation,  have  made  him  the  delight  of  every 
private  society  in  which  he  has  lived  t but  his  most  valu- 
able qualities  are  his  strict  integrity,  his  zeal  to  serve 
those  whom  he  is  attached  to,  and  his  most  affectionate 
disposition. 

This  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 


acquaintance  of  Romilly  and  Dumont  com- 
menced. Romilly  returned  from  Switzerland, 
through  France,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  chanced  to  be  during  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  in  1781.  In  a few  short 
years  he  saw  in  Paris  very  different  sights.  At 
this  time  Romilly  met,  among  other  remarkable 
men,  D’Alembert  and  Diderot.  His  judgment 
upon  the  true  merits  of  the  feud  between  the 
latter  and  Rousseau,  is  favourable  to  the  citizen 
of  Geneva,  and  apparently  just. 

Symptoms  of  the  Revolution  were  already  visi- 
ble to  the  far-Beeing.  D'Alembert,  though  more 
cautious  than  Diderot,  pointed  out  the  effect 
which  philosophy  had  produced,  in  his  own  time, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Formerly  the 
birth  of  a Dauphin  had  made  the  nation  drunk 
with  joy.  “ Now,  they  regarded  with  great  in- 
difference the  birth  of  another  master."  This 
indifference,  however,  had  no  place  when  the 
son  of  Napoleon  was  born  ; and  the  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourdeaux  again  intoxicated  our  fickle 
neighbours. 

In  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar;  and 
he  gave  up  his  first  circuit  to  conduct  his 
widowed  sister  and  her  two  orphan  children 
back  to  England.  He  went  this  time  to  Lau- 
sanne by  Paris,  accompanied  by  a highly  valued 
and  accomplished  friend,  a young  barrister, 
named  Baynes,  whose  premature  death,  a few 
years  afterwards,  Romilly  and  Wilberforce  deep- 
ly regretted  as  a public  Iosb.  In  Paris,  Romilly 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  several  persons 
worthy  of  being  known,  and,  in  particular,  with 
one  amiable  family,  with  some  of  the  members  of 
which  he  continued  to  correspond  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  The  letters  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  this  family,  written  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution,  and  Romilly 's  replies, 
are,  next  to  his  correspondence  with  Mirabeau, 
and  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in-law 
Roget,  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  work.  On  this  second  visit  to  Paris,  on  the 
route  to  his  sister,  Romilly  saw  Franklin, to  whom 
his  friend  Baynes  had  a letter  of  introduction. 

Dr  Franklin  was  indulgent  enough  to  converse  a 
good  deal  with  us,  whom  he  observed  to  be  young  men 
very  desirous  of  improving  by  his  conversation.  Of  all 
the  celebrated  persous  whom,  in  my  life,  I have  chanced 
tosee,  Dr  Franklin,  both  from  his  appearance  and  his  con- 
versation, seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable.  His  vener- 
able patriarchal  appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  manuer 
and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at 
least  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me 
with  an  opinion  of  him  as  ot  one  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary men  that  ever  existed.  The  American  Constitutions 
were  then  very  recently  published.  I remember  his 
reading  us  some  passages  out  of  them,  and  expressing 
some  surprise  that  the  French  government  had  permitted 
the  publication  of  them  in  France.  They  certainly  pro- 
duced a very  great  sensation  in  Paris,  the  effects  of  which 
were  probably  felt  many  years  afterwards.  Diderot  was 
at  this  time  dead ; and  D'Alsmbert  was  in  so  infirm  a 
state  that  I thought  he  would  gladly  enough  dispense 
with  a visit  from  me. 

Sir  Samuel  does  not  detail  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual but  steady  steps,  by  which,  without  con- 
nexions or  patrons,  he  crept  into  professional 
employment,  which,  wo  believe,  has  never  been. 
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in  point  of  emolument,  surpassed  at  the  bar. 
His  first  years  were  occupied  chiefly  in  drawing 
pleadings ; and  he  had  not.  for  a long  while,  occa- 
sion to  open  his  mouth  in  Court.  On  the  Mid- 
land Circuit,  which  he  chose — every  circuit  being 
alike  indifferent  to  a friendless  lawyer,  without 
connexions  on  any  circuit — because  it  possessed 
no  great  talent  to  eclipse  any  young  aspirant, 
he  found  Perceval,  and  Sutton,  afterwards  Lord 
Manners  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a num- 
ber more,  who  do  not  particularly  deserve  no- 
tice, though  two  legal  portraits  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation.  The  latter  is  a genuine  John 
Bull — an  admirable  unique.  Next  [to  Sergeant 
Hill  in  rank, 

But  far  before  him  in  business,  and,  indeed,  com- 
pletely  at  the  head  of  the  circuit,  stood  * * * * ; 

who,  without  talents,  without  learning,  without  any 
one  qualification  for  his  profession,  had,  by  the  mere 
friendship,  or  rather  companionship,  of  Mr  Justice 
* * *,  obtained  the  favour  of  a silk  gown;  and 

by  a forward  manner,  and  the  absence  of  command- 
ing abilities  in  others,  had  got  to  be  employed  in  almost 
every  cause.  The  merits  of  a horse  he  understood  per- 
fectly well ; and  when  in  these,  as  sometimes  happened, 
consisted  the  merits  of  a case,  he  acquitted  himself 
admirably;  but  in  other  cases  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  his  conduct.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
defects,  and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  effects  of  his 
mismanagement,  he  continued  for  many  years,  while  I 
was  upon  the  circuit,  in  possession  of  a very  large  por- 
tion of  business.  ....  At  different  places  we  had 
provincial  counsel,  who  joined  us.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  Old  Wheler,  (so  we  always  called  him,)  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry ; an  honest,  sen- 
sible, frank,  good-natured,  talkative  old  lawyer.  He  had 
been  upon  the  circuit  forty  years  when  I first  joined  it, 
and  was  attending  the  assizes  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745.  It  was  some  years  later,  and  when  I attended 
the  Coventry  and  Warwick  Quarter  Sessions,  that  I be- 
came very  intimate  with  this  cheerful,  open-hearted,  kind 
old  man  ; but  I was  so  much  delighted  with  his  couversa- 
tion  and  society,  that  I cannot,  upon  the  first  mention  of 
the  lawyers  whom  I found  upon  the  circuit,  refuse  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  him.  He  had  read  no- 
thing but  law,  he  had  lived  only  among  lawyers,  and  all 
the  pleasant  stories  he  had  to  tell  were  of  the  lawyers 
whom  he  remembered  in  his  youth.  His  stories,  indeed, 
were  repeated  by  him  again  and  again ; but  they  were 
told  with  such  good  humour,  and  had  so  much  intrinsic 
merit,  that  I always  listened  to  them  with  pleasure. 
Among  some  peculiarities  which  he  had,  was  a very 
great  dislike  to  parsons  and  to  noblemen.  He  often  re- 
marked, that  it  would  have  given  him  the  greatest  joy  if 
hit  daughter  and  his  only  child  had  married  a lawyer; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  (a  singular  one,  undoubted- 
ly, hut  such  it  appeared  to  him)  of  seeing,  before  he  died, 
his  two  grandsons  the  presumptive  heirs  of  two  different 
peerages. 

Sir  Samuel  relates  an  amiable  and  character- 
istic trait  of  his  early  professional  life,  which 
proves  that,  with  a natural  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tiveness bordering  on  timidity,  he  was  far  from 
deficient  in  civil  courage,  where  virtue  demanded 
its  exertion.  What  so  formidable  to  a young 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  plebeian  order  too,  who 
had  his  way  to  make,  as  ridicule?  Yet  this  he 
braved,  and  we  shall  give  tl\e  exemplary  story 
in  his  own  words:-— 

When  I was  called  to  the  bar,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  have  n servant,  one  who  should  be  always  in  cham- 
bers to  receive  briefs,  eases,  and  instructions  for  plead- 
ings, if  any  should  chance  to  be  biought  for  me,  and  who 
should  attend  me  upon  the  circuit,  in  the  various  charac- 


ters of  clerk,  valet,  and  groom.  It  was  a singular  choke 
that  I made  of  a man  to  serve  me  in  these  capacities.  I 
have  mentioned,  I think,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  a 
female  servant,  to  whom  the  care  of  myself,  my  brother, 
and  my  sister  was  entrusted,  one  Mary  Evans,  as  simple- 
hearted,  honest,  and  affectionate  a creature  as  ever  ex- 
isted. Before  she  left  my  father’s  house,  she  had  become 
strongly  infected  with  Methodism;  and,  not  long  after 
she  left  it,  she  married  a pious  journeyman  shoemaker,  of 
the  name  of  Bickers,  as  fervent  a Methodist  as  herself. 
The  poor  man  began  to  grow  infirm ; he  had  become  in- 
capable of  working  assiduously  at  his  trade,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  supporting  himself,  and  of  support- 
ing her.  1 could  not  endure  the  idea  of  seeing  a woman, 
whom  in  my  infancy  I had  revered  almost  as  a mother, 
and  who  had  loved  me  as  her  son,  reduced  to  distrw; 
and  I could  not  afford  to  maintain  her  husband  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  a servant  besides.  I determined,  there- 
fore, unpromising’aa  the  project  seemed,  to  try  whether  I 
could  not  make  shift  with  him  as  a servant.  I certainly 
suffered,  during  several  years,  for  my  good  nature.  Be 
could  ride,  and  he  could  stand  behind  my  chair  at  din- 
ner, hut  this  was  almost  all  that  he  could  do ; and  though 
I sometimes  employed  him  to  copy  papers  for  me,  be 
wrote  very  ill,  and  made  a thousand  faults  of  spelling. 
The  want  of  proper  attendance,  however,  was  far  less 
disagreeable  to  me  than  the  jokes  which  he  excited  on 
the  circuit.  His  appearance  was  singular  and  puritan- 
ical ; and  the  first  day  he  was  seen  on  the  circuit,  be  was 
named  by  the  young  men  upon  it,  “ the  Quaker,”  an  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  was  always  afterwards  knows. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  familiarity 
which  existed  amongst  the  young  men  who  went  the 
circuit,  of  the  strong  disposition  to  turn  things  into  ridi- 
cule which  prevailed,  and  how  very  formidable  that  ridi- 
cule was.  To  all  his  defects,  Bickers  added  that  of  some- 
times getting  drunk ; and  he  lias  often  made  ine  pia 
very  unpleasant  hours  under  the  apprehension  that,  half 
elevated  with  liquor,  and  half  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
Methodism  which  possessed  him,  he  would  say  or  da 
something  which  would  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  whole  circuit.  All  this,  however,  I sub- 
mitted to,  from  the  motives  which  I have  already  men- 
tioued  ; and,  in  spite  of  his  increasing  defects  and  infir- 
mities, and  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  bouts  which 
he  made  me  pass,  be  continued  my  servant  till  the  dsv 
of  his  death,  (a  period,  I think,  of  about  seven  years.) 
though  I was  obliged,  at  last,  to  take  a temporary  sa- 
vant to  attend  me  on  the  circuits.  With  all  his  defers 
he  had  some  excellent  qualities.  He  knew  that  it  could 
not  be  for  the  services  he  rendered  me  that  I continued 
him  in  my  service,  and  he  was  all  gratitude  for  my  kind- 
ness. In  every  way  that  it  was  possible  for  him  b* 
showed  his  zeal  and  his  attachment  to  me;  and  I »hul 
not  soon  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he  once  ves- 
tured to  offer  me  his  advice  upon  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a matter  of  no  small  moment.  I had,  somilime*. 
employed  him  to  copy  papers  which  I had  amused  myself 
with  writing,  upou  abuses  existing  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  aud  upon  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms. 
He  had  seen,  with  great  regret,  the  little  progress  I h*i 
made  in  my  profession,  and  particularly  upon  the  cir- 
cuit, and  had  observed  those  whom  he  thought  much  a* 
inferiors  in  talents  far  before  me  in  business ; and,  put- 
ting these  matters  together  in  his  head,  he  entertained  00 

doubt  that  he  had,  at  last,  discovered  the  cause  of  wkst 

had  long  puzzled  him.  The  business  of  a barrister  de- 
pends  on  the  good  opinion  of  attorneys;  and  attorneys 
never  could  think  well  of  any  man  who  was  troubling 
his  head  about  reforming  abuses,  when  he  ought  to 
profiling  by  them.  All  this  he,  one  day,  took  the  liberty 
of  presenting  to  ine  with  very  great  humility.  1 *®de»- 
voured  to  calm  his  apprehensions,  and  told  him  that  whit 
I wrote  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  by  me ; but  dn*i 
no  doubt,  did  not  satisfy  him. 


Young'  counsel,  without  friends,  had  then, 
now,  but  one  way  of  obtaining  employment,  su- 
it was  one  which  Uomilly  was  quite  unfitted  to 
practise. 
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It  is  to  (fain  an  acquaintance  with  the  attorneys  at  the 
different  assize-towns,  to  shew  them  great  civility,  to 
pay  them  great  court,  and  to  affect  hefoie  them  a display 
of  wit,  knowledge,  and  parts.  But  he  who  disdains 
such  unworthy  means  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  pass  his  whole  life  in  travelling  round  the 
circuit,  and  in  daily  attendances  in  court,  without  ob- 
taining a single  brief.  When  a man  first  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  court,  uo  attorney  is  disposed  to  try  the  ex- 
periment whether  he  has  any  talents;  and  when  a man’s 
face  has  become  familiar  by  his  having  been  long  a silent 
spectator  of  the  business  done  by  others,  his  not  being 
employed  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  bis  incapacity,  and 
is  alone  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he  must 
have  been  tried  and  rejected.  It  was  an  observation,  in- 
deed, which  I heard  Mr  Justice  Heath  make,  “ that  tbero 
was  no  use  in  going  a circuit  without  attending  sessions.” 

Romilly  acted  on  this  hint,  and  fixed  on  War- 
wick, where  he  attended  sessions  for  many  years. 
We  have  lately  witnessed  the  trials  of  Chartists, 
and  rioters  assuming  the  name  of  Chartists,  at 
Warwick,  and  seen  their  privations  in  prison,  and 
the  severity  of  their  treatment,  at  least  as  com- 
pared with  the  Birmingham  rioters  of  1791,  who 
were  guilty  of  much  worse  outrages,  and  those 
renewed  and  protracted.  But  the  Mob  of  that 
period  was  a “ loyal  anti  well-affected"  if  furious 
and  ignorant  rabble.  Their  rallying  cry  was — 
“ No  philosophers  “ Church  and  King  for 
ever and  “ Down  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
not  Universal  Suffrage.  The  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter could  not  have  withheld  his  pastoral  benedic- 
tion from  men  so  well  disposed  to  the  Church  as 
the  brutal  rioters  of  1791.  But  the  cream  of 
the  matter  is  contained  in  Romilly’s  statement. 

It  it  very  singular  that  all  the  persona  who  have  most 
suffered  from  the  outrages  of  the  rioters,  were  persons 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham  by  their  industry.  But  all  their  virtues 
were  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  been  de- 
luded, by  those  who  aro  very  improperly  called  their 
superiors,  into  a belief  that  they  intended  to  overturn  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  I do 
not  say  this  from  conjecture,  for  I am  just  returned  from 
Birmingham,  where  I have  had  occasion  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly into  the  causes  and  circnmstauces  of  the  riots ; 
and  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  persons  who  were 
the  most  active  in  destroying  and  burning  the  chapels 
aud  houses,  are  not  by  any  means  the  mast  criminal.'  . 

. . . The  persons  tried  were  all  men  in  low  situations 

of  life,  and  no  discovery  of  any  importance  came  out  on 
any  of  the  trials.  Twelve  men  were  tried,  and  only  four 
were  convicted.  . . . Six  were  acquitted,  although 

the  evidence  against  them  was  so  strong,  that  no  rational 
being  could  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  guilt 
Two  of  these  six.  Rice  and  Whitehead,  acted  as  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rioters,  and  Rice  had  been  twice  tried  at 
Worcester  and  twice  acquitted,  though  his  guilt  was 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  If  these  two  men  had  been 
convicted,  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  have  made  a dis- 
covery of  their  employers  ; and  for  this  reason  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  gentlemen,  who  have  christened  themselves 
the  friends  of  Church  and  King,  were  particularly  anxious 
for  their  acquittal.  They  were  indeed  anxious  for  the 
acquittal  of  all  of  them  ; and  a private  subscription  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  rioteis  all  the  legal 
assistance  they  could  have.  Two  counsel  and  an  attor- 
ney were  employed  for  each  of  them,  and  three  counsel 
appeared  for  the  only  prisoner  who  could  afford  to  retain 
counsel  for  himself ; for  the  friends  of  Church  and  King 
extended  their  generosity  indiscriminately  to  all  who  had 
risked  their  lives  in  so  good  a cause.  The  assistance, 
however,  which  their  counsel  could  afford  the  prisoners 
was  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  that  which  they 


derived  from  the  absurdity  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the’ 
crown,  the  very  extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  judge, 
aud  the  most  profligate  partiality  in  the  jury.  The 
counsel  for  the  crown  began,  in  opening  the  first  prosecn- 
tion,  by  telling  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  to  lie  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  that  he  acted 
under  a delusion  and  n species  of  madness,  and  he  repre- 
sented his  case  as  that  of  a man  who,  though  mistaken, 
was  sincere  in  his  opinions;  and  all  this  of  a fellow  who 
was  a notorious  thief,  and  had  been  tried  several  times 
before  at  Warwick  for  robberies.  

The  judge,  who  has,  and  not  undeservedly,  the  char- 
acter of  beiug  the  very  worst  upou  the  bench,  who  is 
totally  ignorant  of  law,  and  who  is  incapable  of  slating 
facts  in  a manner  intelligible  to  the  jury,  summed  up 
several  of  the  plainest  cases  for  conviction,  in  the  only 
way  that  could  give  the  jury  a pretence  for  acquittal.  In 
one  case,  after  stating  the  facts  as  strongly  as  he  could  to 
the  jury,  and  telling  them  that  they  were  proved  by  four 
witnesses,  the  veracity  of  whom  was  entirely  unimpeached, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  all  of  whom  must 
be  perjured  and  must  intend  wrongfully  to  take  away 
the  life  of  their  neighbour  if  lie  was  innocent,  lie  con- 
cluded with  telling  them,  that  whichever  way  they  found 
their  verdict  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  him.  Two 
of  the  men  who  destroyed  Dr  Priestley’6  house  were  con- 
victed ; and  as  the  evidence  against  them  was  not  at  all 
stronger  than  what  was  given  against  several  of  those  who 
were  acquitted,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  a 
speech  which  was  made  by  Mr  Coke,  another  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  on  opeuing  the  prosecution,  in 
which  he  represented  to  the  jury  the  scandal  which  their 
conduct  in  acquitting  men  accused  of  such  offences,  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  evidence,  would  bring  on  themselves 
and  on  the  country.  The  jury,  who,  beiug  most  of  them 
men  of  property  in  Birmingham,  conceived  themselves  to 
bo  gentlemen,  and  who  thought  they  might  give  false 
judgments  and  commit  pcijury  without  any  reproach  to 
their  reputation,  but  that  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  told  of 
what  they  had  done  without  resenting  it  would  bring  an 
indelible  stain  on  their  honour,  immediately  took  Are  and 
complained  to  the  judge;  and  afterwards  one  of  them 
told  a friend  of  ^nine  that  he  thought  they  were  bound, 
as  gentlemen,  to  insist  on  Mr  Coke’s  making  them  satis- 
faction, or  fighting  them  ono  nftcr  another.  Mr  Burke’s 
favourite  spirit  of  chivalry,  you  see,  is  not  quite  extin- 
guished ; and  when  one  finds  so  much  of  it  still  prevailing 
among  the  nobletse  of  Birmingham,  one  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
with  them  so  unpopular.  The  rage  which  prevails  in 
Warwickshire  against  the  Dissenters  is  not  to  be  conceived 
by  any  one  who  has  not  been  there.  There  is  no  story  so 
incredible,  no  calumny  so  gross,  ns  does  not  meet  with  im- 
plicit credit,  and  the  most  speedy  propagation  among  the 
friends  of  Church  and  King;  and  the  complete  refutation 
of  ouc  calumny,  instead  of  begetting  distrust  of  the  truth 
of  auother,  only  procures  it  a more  easy  reception.  The 
appetite  for  defamation  grows  stronger  as  it  has  missed 
the  prey,  of  which  it  thought  itself  secure.  I heard  one 
of  these  zealots  declaring  his  utter  detestation,  not  of  Dis- 
senters in  general,  bat  of  those  of  Birmingham,  founded, 
as  he  said,  on  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  which  he  de. 
dared  to  have  been  scandalous  and  infamous  beyond  all 
example. 

Such  was  the  equal  justice — the  fair  trials  of 
1791.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  compare 
these  with  the  late  trials,  and  the  mercy  shewn 
to  Lovett  and  Collins  in  Warwick  jail.  Romilly 
chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  on  business,  when 
Muir’s  trial  took  place.  He  says  to  Dumont: — 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  Edinburgh  hut  a fine  climate 
to  make  it  the  place  in  which  I should  prefer,  before  any 
that  I have  seen,  to  pass  my  life,  if  I were  obliged  to  pass 
it  in  any  town.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the 
country  around  it,  which  is  rich,  highly  cultivated,  well 
wooded,  well  peopled,  and  bounded  on  the  different  sides 
with  the  sea,  or  with  mountains.  I have  been  pleased 
with  everything  I have  seen  in  Edinburgh,  aud  about  it, 
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except  the  persona  of  the  women  ; I mean  those  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  who  are  certainly  yery  plain  ; and 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  I think  detestable. 
I am  not  surprised  that  you  have  been  shocked  at  the 
account  you  have  read  of  Muir’s  trial ; you  would  have 
been  much  more  shocked  if  you  had  been  present  at  it,  as 
I was.  I remained  there  both  days,  and  think  1 collected, 
in  the  course  of  them,  some  interesting  materials. 

Soon  after  Rotnilly  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  who  was  even 
then  famous  in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics. 
The  Count  was  residing  in  London.  He  con. 
ceived  a very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Ro- 
milly,  whom  he  praised  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  That 
nobleman  was  the  warm  and  discriminating 
friend  of  young  men  of  abilities,  who  took  his  own 
views  of  public  questions.  Romilly  had  written 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  connected  with  the  fa- 
mous trial  of  the  Dean  of  Asaph,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Marquis  by  a mutual  friend,  and 
which  confirmed  his  favourable  opinion  of  the 
author,  whose  acquaintance  he  requested.  From 
this  period,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  acted  to 
Romilly  as  a steady  Rud  kind  friend.  It  was  at 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis,  that,  many 
years  subsequently,  Romilly  met  with  the  lady 
who  long  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
The  year  before  his  death,  we  find  him,  in  his 
diary,  thus  affectionately  reverting  to  those 
times : — 

After  passing  a fortnight  at  Tanhurst,  I set  out  (Sept. 
Oth,)  with  my  dear  Anne  and  Sophy,  to  pay  a few  visits. 
The  fiist  was  to  my  friend  Phelps,  at  Chevenage,  a house 
which  he  has  lately  taken  near  Tetbury,  In  Gloucester- 
shire. In  his  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  within  a morn- 
ing’s ride,  are  Dursley,  Berkely  Castle,  Frocester  Hill, 
and  the  Vale  of  Rodborough.  We  visited  all  these  places, 
and  passed  our  time  most  agreeably;  and,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  left  Chevenage  for  Bowood.  We  stayed 
there  ten  days.  The  amiable  disposition  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lansdowne  always  renders  this  place  delightful  to 
their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  is  always  added,  when  I am  at  Bo- 
wood, a thousand  pleasing  recollections  of  past  times  • 
of  the  happy  days  I have  spent,  of  the  various  society 
of  distinguished  persons,  1 have  enjoyed,  of  the  friend- 
ships Ij  have  formed,  here  ; and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  here  that  I first  saw  and  became  known  to  my 
dearest  Anne.  If  I had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  her 
here,  there  is  no  probability  that  I ever  should  have 
seen  her;  fbr  she  had  never  been,  nor  was  likely,  un. 
married,  ever  to  have  come,  to  London.  To  what  accident, 
al  causes  are  the  most  important  occunences  of  our  lives 
sometimes  to  be  [traced!  Some  miles  from  Bowood  is 
the  form  of  a white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the 
downs,  and  forming  a land-mark  to  a wide  extent  of 
country.  To  that  object  It  is  that  I owe  all  the  real 
happiness  of  my  life.  In  the  year  1796,  I made  a visit 
to  Bowood.  My  dear  Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there 
some  weeks,  with  her  father  and  her  sisters,  was  about 
to  leave  it.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure  was  the 
eve  of  that  on  which  I arrived;  and,  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I never  should  hRve 
seen  her.  But  it  happened  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
she  was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  which  was  made  to 
visit  this  curious  object ; she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ride ; a violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was  the  conse- 
quence. Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
defer  his  jourbey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
I arrived.  I saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  under- 
standing of  man.  A most  intelligent  mind,  an  uncom- 
monly  correct  judgment,  a lively  imagination,  a cheerful 
disposition,  a noble  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  an 


elevation  and  heroism  of  character,  and  a warmth  lad 
tenderness  of  affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  ber 
sex,  were  among  her  extraordinary  endowments.  1 nti 
captivated  alike  by  the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  A mutual  attachment  was  formed 
between  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  a little  more  than  a 
year,  was  consecrated  by  marriage.  Ail  tbe  happiness  l 
have  known  in  her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and  ex. 
quisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children  have  afforded 
me,  even  my  extiaordinary  success  in  my  profession,  the 
labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so  cheered  and 
exhilarated,  I never  could  have  undergone,— all  state 
be  traced  to  this  trivial  cause. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  my  old  and  most  valuable  friend 
Jeremy  Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Chard  ; a house  which  he  rents,  and  which  once  be- 
longed to  Prideaux,  the  Attorney  General  of  tbe  Common, 
wealth.  1 was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a 
palace  my  friend  was  lodged.  The  grandeur  and  ttateli. 
ness  of  the  buildings  form  ns  strange  a contrast  to  his 
philosophy,  as  the  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  apart- 
ments,  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  corridors,  and  the  dois. 
ten*,  do  to  the  modesty  and  scautinest  of  his  domestic 
establishment.  We  found  him  passing  his  time,  as  ht 
has  always  been  passing  it  since  I hare  known  him, 
which  is  now  more  than  tiiirty  years,  closely  applying 
himself  for  six  or  eight  hours  a day  in  writing  upon  laws 
and  legislation,  and  in  composing  his  Civil  and  Crimitul 
Codes  ; and  spending  the  remaining  hours  of  every  day 
in  reading,  or  taking  exercise  by  way  of  fitting  himself  for 
his  labours,  or,  to  use  his  own  strangely  invented  phrase 
ology,  taking  his  ante-jentacuhtr  and  postprandial  walks, 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  task  of  codification.  There  it 
something  burlesque  enough  in  this  languagt;  but  it  it 
impossible  to  know  Bentham,  and  to  have  witnessed  bit 
benevolence,  his  disinterestedness,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
lie  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  bis  fellow 
creatures,  without  admiring  and  levering  him. 

There  is  also  a letter  to  Dumont,  describing 
Ford  Abbey,  its  inmate,  and  his  guest9 ; among 
whom  were  Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  and  Mr 
Place,  the  tailor,  of  whom  Romilly  writes : — 

Place  had  been  with  him  about  three  weeks,  and  wu 
to  quit  him  a few  days  after  us.  He  is  a very  extrs- 
ordinary  person  : by  trade  he  is  a master  tailor,  sad 
keeps  a shop  at  Charing  Cross.  This  situation — a hum- 
ble  one  enough — has,  however,  been  to  him  a great  rise 
in  life,  for  he  began  his  career  in  the  lowest  condition. 
He  is  self-educated,  has  teamed  a great  deal,  has  a very 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  possesses  great  influ- 
ence in  Westminster — such  influence  as  almost  to  deter- 
mine the  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament.  I need 
hardly  say  that  he  is  a great  admirer  and  disciple  of 
Bentham’s. 

Romilly  had  not  been  many  years  known  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  accept  of  a seat  in  Parliament  for  on« 
of  the  Marquis'  boroughs,  with,  of  course,  per. 
feet  liberty  to  vote  as  he  thought  proper— s 
phrase  quite  well  understood.  If  the  offer  *u 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Lansdowne,  tbe 
refusal  was  not  less  so  to  the  discretion  and  inte* 
grity  of  Romilly,  whose  love  of  independence 
was  stronger  than  his  ambition  to  enter  Parluu 
ment.  His  decision  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Future  proteges  of  the  RTtig 
aristocracy : — 

It  was  that  which,  above  all  things,  I should  ha« 
rejoiced  in,  if  I could  have  gone  Into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons perfectly  independent,  and  not  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  I was  placed  there  by  an  individual  whose  opi- 
nions might,  on  some  important  subjects,  be  very  differ- 
ent fiom  my  own.  Even  with  all  these  disadvantage, 
the  offer  was  at  that  lime  so  tempting,  that  I confem J 
hesitated : it  was  not,  however,  for  long ; I had  tbe  gw 
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■rase  and  the  honesty  to  decline  it,  and  I hare  ever  since 
applauded  my  determination. 

We  have  nowhere  met  with  so  just,  penetrat- 
ing, and  candid  an  appreciation  of  the  anomalous 
character  of  Mirabeau — the  man  made  up  of  ho 
many  powerful  and  discordant  elements — as  in 
his  friend  Romilly’s  pages.  They  corresponded 
after  Mirabeau  returned  to  France,  and  met 
again  when  Romilly,  accompanied  by  Dumont, 
made  a third  visit  to  Paris  in  the  vacation  of 
1788.  Mirabeau  was  delighted  with  the  wit  and 
extraordinary  talents  of  Dumont.  Their  conse- 
quent intimate  connexion  is  familiar  to  the  world 
of  letters.  Romilly  and  his  friend,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  saw  a great  deal  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  those  persons  who  acted  a promi- 
nent’ part  in  that  Revolution  which  was  already 
in  progress.  No  one  impressed  him  with  so 
much  reverence  and  regard  as  Malesherbes.  The 
King  had  just  recalled  Necker,  and  consented.to 
assemble  the  States-General.  Romilly  states  ■ 

The  best  and  most  virtuous  men  (and  I place  the  Dnke 
de  la  Rochefoucald  and  M.  de  Malesherbes  amongst  the 
foremost  of  them)  saw  in  it  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
of  happiness  for  France,  and  for  all  the  civilized  world. 
The  ambitious  i ejoiced  at  the  wide  held  that  was  opening 
to  their  aspiring  hopes,  and  the  men  of  letters  began  to 
entertain  a higher  opinion  of  their  own  importance  than 
even  they  had  before  conceived.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  a single  individual,  the  most  gloomy, 
the  most  timid,  or  the  most  enthusiastically  sanguine, 
who  foresaw  any  of  the  extraordinary  events  to  which  the 
assembling  the  States  was  to  lead.  Who,  indeed,  could, 
in  that  single  measure,  have  discovered  the  seeds  of  what 
followed? — the  abolition  of  the  monarchy;  the  public 
execution  of  the  king  and  queen ; the  destruction  of  the 
nobility  ; the  annihilation  of  all  religion  ; the  erection  of 
a petty  but  most  sanguinary  tyranny  in  almost  every 
town  of  France;  a succession  of  wars,  all  contributing  to 
increase  the  mattial  glory  of  tbe  nation;  and,  finally, 
the  establishment  of  a military  despotism,  the  subjugation 
of  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  nearest  approach 
that  is  to  be  found  iu  the  history  of  modern  times  to  uni- 
versal empire  ! 

The  sanguinary  horrors  of  that  Revolution,  of 
which  he  had  augured  ho  auspiciously,  were 
doubly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  n man  of 
the  humane  and  tender  disposition  of  Romilly. 
The  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  Paris,  in  the 
fatal  days  of  September,  filled  him  with  disgust 
and  despair.  “ One  might  as  well  think,”  he 
says,  " of  establishing  a republic  of  tigers  in  some 
forest  of  Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a free  govern- 
ment among  such  monsters.'*  Dumont,  though 
he  as  strongly  deprecated  the  horrible  and  in- 
discriminate carnage  committed  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  was  able  to  take  a more  calm  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  causes  of  the  evils  he  deplored. 
After  painting  his  agonized  feelings  and  his 
bitter  disappointment,  flowing  from  the  same 
source  from  whence  so  many  good  men  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  human  happiness  was  to 
arise,  he  endeavours,  in  a letter  to  Romilly,  to 
take  a forward  and  more  consolatory  view 

I endeavour  to  find  some  counterpoise  for  these  thoughts. 
1 know  that  it  is  the  approach  of  a hostile  army  which 
has  thrown  the  people  into  this  fever : I have  not  forgot- 
ten the  rage  and  frantic  grief  which  I myself  endured 
when  1 saw  Geneva  surrounded  by  three  armies,  united 
to  enforce  our  submission  to  a Government  we  detested. 
1 cau  conceive  that,  iu  a gteat  city  like  Paris,  where  so 
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many  passions  are  in  constant  ferment,  they  mutt  have 
risen  to  a pitch  of  madness  against  the  aristocrats,  who 
have  drawn  down  upon  their  country  the  scourges  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  ; and  that  when  the  people  found 
that  the  sanguinary  manifesto  of  the  Prussian  Attila 
threatened  to  destroy  all  with  fire  and  sword,  that  those 
who  should  escape  the  one  might  perish  by  the  other,  so 
they  may  have  said  to  themselves,  “ Before  we  die,  at 
least  let  us  snatch  from  the  conspirators  the  joy  of  their 
triumph.”  In  their  last  paroxysm  they  murdered  the 
prisoners,  because  a report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prisons  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would  purchase  their 
pardon  by  serving  the  king,  and  turning  against  the 
patriots. 

I have  just  received  a letter  from  Paris,  written  by  the 
mildest,  the  most  humane  man  I am  acquainted  with, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  all  that  has  taken  place  was 
necessary ; that  it  was  the  subversion  of  a conspiracy ; 
and  that  without  it  Paris  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
given  up  to  foreign  troops.  It  is  M.  Cabanis  who  writes 
to  me  thus.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
revolution ; he  is  misled  by  party-spirit : but  when  party- 
spirit  misleads  good  and  enlightened  men,  it  must  surely 
have  assumed  some  specious  form • 

I do  not  attempt  to  palliate  horrors  which  shake  nil 
my  principles,  but  I endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are ; 
and  I know  that,  if  the  people  are  ferocious,  despots  are 
no  less  so.  Reckon  the  number  of  persons  who,  in 
Poland,  have  been  the  victims  of  a single  woman."  Only 
reflect  that  this  one  woman,  without  provocation,  without 
any  cause  whatever,  may  lay  claim  to  the  deaths  of  two 
millions  of  human  beings;  Think  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
you  will  perhaps  admit  that  one  may  still  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  without  offence  to  humanity. 
If  the  French  should  be  beaten,  I shall  make  up  my  mind 
to  the  event  more  easily  than  I should  have  done  if  these 
horrible  scenes  had  never  been  acted.  But  I cannot  help 
shuddering  at  this  league,  the  principle  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  justify,  inasmuch  as  the  blackest  of  the  crimes 
of  the  French  people  were  subsequent  to  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  occasioned  by  It. 

These  passages  deserve  to  be  read  twice  by 
those  who  can  see  no  sanguinary  crimes  save  in 
the  actions  of  rioters  and  insurgents ; or  who 
will  allow  no  one  to  murder  or  assnasinate  with 
impunity  save  sovereign  princes,  for  their  sove- 
reign pleasure. 

In  1798,  Romilly  married  ; and,  in  1802,  dur* 
ing  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited  Paris  with 
Mrs  Romilly,  and  saw  the  usual  sights,  and  many 
of  the  “ celebrities”  of  the  new  era.  Twice  he 
dined  in  state  witli  Talleyrand.  As  we  see  no- 
thing of  the  Consular  Court  in  his  diary,  we 
may  accept  the  substitute  for  it - 

A large  company  was  assembled ; we  waited  a long 
time  for  Talleyrand ; soon  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. We  sat  down,  about  thirty.  Among  the  men  were 
Count  Cobenzl,  (the  Austrian  ambassador,)  the  Danish 
ambassador,  General  Audi  cossi,  Admiral  Brietix,  Roederer, 
Portal,  (a  physician.)  sod  about  ten  or  twelve  English- 
men, particularly  Charles  Fox,  General  Fitzpatrick,  Lord 
Holland,  St  John,  and  Adair.  After  dinner  the  company 
very  much  increased,  and  amongst  those  lntter  visiters 
were  General  Bournonville  and  Cardinal  Caprara.  Tal- 
leyrand received  me  coldly  enough,  with  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  a great  minister,  and  not  of  a man  with  whom  I 
once  was  intimate.  The  dinner,  and  the  assemblage  after 
dinner,  were  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one  might  have 
conceived  one’s  self  rather  at  the  court  of  some  little 
German  prince  than  in  the  house  of  a man  of  good  society 
in  Paris,  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
melancholy  banquets  I ever  was  present  at.  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  Charles  Fox,  and  to  have  a 

• Catharine  II.  of  Russia. 
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good  deal  of  conversation  with  him.  But  for  thiscircum- 
stance,  I should  have  found  this  dinner  a very  irksome 
and  unpleasant  task  which  I had  imposed  on  uiyself. 
After  dinner,  in  the  room  in  which  we  took  coffee,  two 
young  women,  dressed  d rAngloisc,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
English  women,  walked  in,  and  burned  incense ; after 
staying  some  timo  in  one  part  of  the  room,  they  walked 
to  another  corner,  still  burning  incense, till  the  whole  room 
was  perfumed. 

Many  just  reflections  on  the  despotism  already 
established  by  Buonaparte,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  visible  on  every  hand,  occur  in  Rom- 
illy’a  diary,  kept  on  this  journey. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  started.  Du- 
mont appears  to  have  expected  a review  of  the 
“ Traitd  de  Legislation  Civile  et  Pinale ” to  ap- 
pear in  it ; and  Romilly  thus  consoles  him  for  the 
disappointment : — 

I don’t  think  you  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry,  unless 
you  think  it  would  be  of  use  to  your  book  to  have  it 
abused.  The  editors  seem  to  value  themselves  principally 
upon  their  severity,  and  they  have  reviewed  some  works, 
seemingly,  with  no  other  object  than  to  show  what  their 
powers  in  this  particular  line  of  criticism  are.  They  be- 
gin their  account  of  Delphine  with  these  words . 
“This  dismal  trash  has  nearly  dislocated  the  jaws  of  every 
critic  amongst  us  with  gaping.”  Of  Kiev  fee’s  Letters 
they  say  : — “ It  is  some  Advantage  to  ltave  this  kind  of 
standard  of  pessimism,  to  see  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
ignorance  and  petulance  can  go.” 

In  1805,  the  barren  honour  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Durham  was  thrust  upon  Romilly,  by  the 
bishop,  solely  from  respect  for  his  character,  for 
they  were  hardly  acquainted  ; and,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  offered  a 6eat  in  Parliament,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  much  pleased 
with  his  exertions  as  counsel,  in  a case  in  which 
Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  interested,  concerning  the 
wardship  of  a child.  Romilly  respectfully  de- 
clined the  offer,  which  was  probably  meant  to  be 
a feeler  or  retainer  in  that  case  ever  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prince — the  persecution  of 
his  unfortunate  wife.  Romilly  was  directed  by 
him  to  consult  with  Lord  Thurlow  upon  the  infa- 
mous narrative  of  Lady  Douglas ; and  though 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  honour 
and  rectitude  in  his  subsequent  connexion  with 
this  unhappy  case,  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived a bias  against  the  Princess  of  WaleB, 
from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered.  Thurlow 
at  once  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  Lady 
Dougins'  narrative  to  be  true,  and  that  some 
parts  of  it  were  highly  improbable.  As  a tissue 
of  lies,  it  was  not  a good  composition.  Romilly 
hnd  several  meetings  with  the  Douglases ; and, 
at  first,  was  less  clear-sighted  than  Thurlow  in 
detecting  this  infamous  conspiracy.  This  was 
in  the  end  of  1805  ; and,  in  a month  after- 
wards, on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  solely  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  husband  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Romilly  is,  however,  quite  justified  in 
affirming  that  he  never  solicited  office,  nor  paid 
court  in  any  way  to  the  Prince.  He  pronounces  a 
severe  judgment  on  the  total  unfitness  of  Erskine 
for  the  Chancellorship,  which  Erskine  obtained 
at  the  same  period.  The  Ministry  brought  Rom- 
illy into  Parliament  for  Queenborough  ; and,  to 
his  deep  mortification,  the  indignity  of  knight- 
hood was  inflicted  upon  him  and  Piggot,  the  new 


Attorney-General.  Perceval  had  been  spared 
this  humiliation,  “ because  be  was  an  Earl’s  son.” 

The  honourable  and  useful  public  life  of  Rom- 
illy is  before  the  world.  1 1 is  enough  to  say  that, 
although  he  was  mainly  distinguished  as  a law. 
reformer,  every  good  measure  found  in  him  a 
zealous  supporter  ; and  that,  though  naturally 
cautious,  and  solicitous  to  scrupulousness  about 
whatever  involved  personal  dignity,  no  consider- 
ation of  prudence  or  expediency  ever  led  him  to 
shrink  from  his  duty  to  the  country  and  to  man- 
kind. . The  diary  which  he  kept  from  this  time,  of 
his  Parliamentary  and  public  life,  contains,  like 
his  correspondence,  many  wise  aud  able  remarks 
upon  contemporary  events,  some  of  which  are 
quite  applicable  to  the  present  times;  as  this: — 

The  Opposition  has  objected  to  everything  which  hai 
been  proposed  by  the  Miuistry,  except  the  Property-lax, 
which  was  originally  a measure  of  their  own  party;  but, 
ns  they  do  not  act  upon  any  great  public  principles,  they 

are  obliged  to  take  very  narrow  ground 

They  scrutinize  minutely  all  the  details  of  the  bills 
brought  into  Parliament,  to  find  some  inconsistency  w 
inaccuracy  in  their  most  unimportant  provisions. 

The  introduction,  or  restoration,  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  Scotland,  in  civil  cases,  and  other 
projected  reforms  in  the  Scottish  courts,  were  in 
progress  at  this  time;  though  substantial  reform 
seems  as  far  off  as  it  was  thirty-five  years  since. 
But  as  tho  reform  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  tho  judges,  are 
once  more  ostensibly  the  subject  of  Parliament, 
ary  inquiry,  we  shall  cite  one  sentence  from 
Romilly.  It  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  ten 
judges,  with  a Lord  Chancellor,  as  a Court  of 
Appeal: — 

The  connexion  between  the  Judge  and  the  suitor  hai 
for  many  years,  perhaps  one  might  say  for  ages,  l«n  » 
subject  of  complaint  in  Scotland.  Justice,  we  are  told, 
was  never  better  administered  there  than  by  the  English- 
men whom  Cromwell,  during  his  usurpation,  appointed 
to  be  Judges;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  this  remark  war 
once  made  before  an  old  Scotch  Judge,  he  observed  that 
there  was  no  great  merit  in  their  deciding  impartially, 

for  they  were  a kinless  pack The  expensed 

this  scheme,  nndtbe  increase  of  ministerial  patronage  which 
would  attend  it,  are  alone  considerable  objections  to  it. 
But  there  is  another,  and  ns  it  seems,  a still  more  weighty 
objection  to  it  The  business  of  the  coarts  in  Scotland 
is  confined  to  so  few  persons,  that,  if  Judges  were  chosen, 
not  as  we  have  seen  them,  but  most  conscientiously,  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  their  fitness  for  tht 
situation,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  at  any  one  time  fifteen  men,  qualified  by 
their  learning,  talents,  and  experience,  for  the  judicial 
office.  Where  the  persons  qualified  arc  so  few,  and  the 
offices  so  numerous,  to  institute  a new  magistracy,  and 
to  make  it  so  pre-eminent  in  rank,  dignity,  and  emolu. 
ment,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  the  firs* 
reward  of  the  profession  ; what  is  it,  but  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  and  to  make  it  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  most  important  judicial  offices  should  be  filled  D7 
msn  quite  incapable  of  executing  the  duties  of  them- 

The  death  of  Fox,  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs 
from  office,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
followed  rapidly  ; and  Romilly,  apparently  over- 
coming his  former  scruples,  came  in  for  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  boroughs,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  £2,000 ; but  only  if  he  kept  his  seat, 
or,  in  case  of  a speedy  dissolution,  was  re-elected. 
After  this,  until  he  was  elected  for  Westminster, 
by  a spontaneous  movement  of  the  constituency, 
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it  appears  to  have  been  understood  that  Romilly, 
as  an  important  member  of  the  Whip  body, 
should  be  in  Parliament ; and  his  return  was 
accordingly  provided  for  by  the  party,  though 
he  declined  being  assisted  from  the  Whig  elec- 
tioneering fund  of  those  days.  After  losing  Hors- 
ham, he  paid  £3,000  for  Wareham.  We -might 
lift  up  our  hands  and  exclaim  about  the  open 
and  shameless  profligacy  of  those  times,  if  the 
reports  of  election  committees  did  not  meet  our 
eyes  in  every  newspaper,  revealing,  as  in  the  days 
of  rotten  boroughs,  transactions  to  which  open 
bargain  and  sale  are  purity  itself.  In  the  affair 
of  Lord  Melville,  Romilly  both  spoke  and  voted 
with  Whitbread  ; and  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  acted  nobly 
with  the  Independent  party.  In  several  of  his 
votes  he  went  beyond  his  former  colleagues,  and 
was  often  in  small  minorities  in  questions  affect- 
ing Ireland.  On  the  vote  which  he  gave  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  makes  the  following  admir- 
able observations : — 

I have  been  told  by  several  persons  that,  after  making 
such  a speech,  I must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being  Chan- 
cellor. i am  not  quite  sure  of  that ; but  of  this  I think 
I may  be  sure,  that  if  ever,  after  the  part  l have  now 
taken,  I should  be  raised  to  that  situation,  it  will  not  be 
in  expectation  that  I shall  act  in  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
honest  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable  that  I should 
receive  such  a promotion  ; nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more 
improbable ; but  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  should 
happen,  the  promotion  will  be  more  honourable  to  my- 
self, and  more  honourable  to  the  person  to  whom  I shall 
be  indebted  for  it,  than  it  possibly  could  have  been  if,  upon 
this  occasion,  I had  adopted  a different  line  of  conduct. 

He  supported  Mr  Madock’s  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Castlereagh  and  Perceval, 
in  relation  to  Quintin  Dick.  To  this  gentleman 
they  had  sold  a seat ; and  when  he  ventured  to  give 
an  honest  vote  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
they  forced  him  to  resign  it.  Romilly  remarks . 

All  the  members  of  the  late  administration  opposed 
the  motion.  I voted  for  it,  and  was  in  a minority  of  85 
ngainst  310.  It  was  said  that  such  things  ha7c  been 
done  by  all  administrations.  It  may  be  so;  but  it 
seems  impossible  that  when  the  notice  of  Parliament  is 
drawn  to  them,  it  should  not  condemn  them.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  particular  occasion  on  which  the  influence 
was  exercised  over  the  member,  made  it,  in  my  opinion, 
a most  aggravated  offence.  The  very  ministers  who  were 
charged  with  so  exerting  their  influence,  were  amoDg 
the  foremost  to  observe,  in  the  debate  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  the  proceeding  was  purely  judicial.  The 
offence,  therefore,  was  no  less  than  obliging  a magistrate 
to  resign  a judicial  office,  because  he  was  about  to  decide 
a cause  as  his  conscience  dictated,  but  as  Ministers  disap- 
proved, The  conduct  of  the  late  Ministers,  considered 
merely  with  a view  to  their  own  interest,  is  highly  im- 
politic. 

This,  however,  was  the  usual  Whig  tactics. 

Romilly  chanced  to  be  at  Durham  during  the 
celebration  of  the  national  jubilee — a clap-trap 
got  up  for  popularity,  when  George  III.  entered 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  He  heard  a very  loyal, 
and  not  very  truthful  eulogy  on  the  King  pro- 
nounced, or  rather  preached,  in  the  Cathedral. 
Among  other  grounds  of  panegyric,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade;  a measure  to  which  it  was 
notorious  that  the  King  was  always  most  adverse, 
and  which  his  six  sons  had  voted  against  in  a 
minority  of  eighteen  peers,  of  which  minority 
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the  Guelph  family  thus  constituted  a third.  Of 
George  III.,  Romilly  remarks: — “I  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  mankind  cun  furnish  an  example 
of  a good  man  seated  on  a throne,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a long  reign,  has  done  less  for  the  hap- 
piness of  any  portion  of  his  subjects  than  the 
present  King."  Of  Pitt,  then  the  Tory  idol,  he 
remarked  in  Parliament : — 

That  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a man  of  most  extraordin. 
ary  and  splendid  talents,  but  that  much  more,  in  my 
opinion,  was  necessary  to  entitle  n Minister  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a great  man ; and  that,  with  all  the  talenta 
that  Mr  Pitt  possessed,  and  tha  great  influence  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  I looked  in  vain  for  any  acts  of  his 
administration  by  which  he  had  increased  the  happiness 
or  improved  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects. 

Romilly  had  the  same  standard  of  excellence 
in  books ; namely,  the  amount  of  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage they  were  calculated  to  confer  upon 
mankind.  Of  Howard’s  book  on  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  be  says,  in  a letter  to  his 
friend  Roget,  written  on  its  appearance: — “ It  is 
not  a book  of  great  literary  merit ; but  it  has  a 
merit  infinitely  superior.  It  is  one  of  those  works 
which  have  been  rare  in  all  ages  of  the  world : 
it  is  written  with  a view  only  to  the  good  of 
mankind !” 

Canning  attacked  him  the  day  after  he  had  al- 
luded to  Pitt ; and  he  replied,  that,  instead  of  de- 
clamation and  laboured  panegyric,  Mr  Canning 
might  better  huve  served  the  memory  of  Pitt,  if 
he  had  shewn  in  what  class  of  the  community  an 
increase  of  comfort  and  happiness  was  to  be  dis- 
covered as  the  effect  of  Mr  Pitt’s  talents.  And  he 
remarks : — “ The  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the 
system  upon  which  he  acted,  are  inseparable ; and 
his  system  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  It  has  produced  the  most  mischie- 
vous effects,  and  is  still  producing  them."  This 
occurred  in  the  debate  on  the  Regency  Bill.  The 
illness  of  the  King,  and  the  imagined  political 
predilections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his 
,f  early  friends,”  had,  at  this  time,  filled  the 
Whigs  with  high  hopes,  doomed  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment, through  what  they  considered  the  per- 
fidy of  their  pupil.  Of  the  great  popularity  fes- 
tival given  by  the  Regent,  soon  after  he  came  into 
power,  Romilly  writes : — 

The  Regent  gave  a grand  festival,  probably  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  expensive  that  ever  was  given  in 
this  country.  About  3000  persons  were  entertained  at 
supper.  I was  present ; the  Regent  spoke  to  me  in  his 
usual  way,  and  my  recent  vote  against  the  Duke  of  York 
docs  not  seem  to  be  at  ail  resented.  A reason  given  for 
this  festival  was,  that  it  might  give  employment  to  the 
manufacturers ; and  it  was  desired  that  the  dresses  of  all 
the  guests  should  be  of  British  manufacture.  It  does  not 
seem  likely,  however,  to  gain  the  Regent  much  popular- 
ity. The  great  expense  of  this  entertainment  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  misery  of  the  starving  weavers  of 
Lancashire  and  Glasgow.  Among  the  higher  orders, 
great  offence  has  been  given  by  the  omission  of  invita- 
tions, either  through  neglect  or  design.  The  French 
Prince,  who  calls  himself  Louis  XVII 1.,  and  the  other 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  were  among  the  com- 
pany, and  were  received  with  great  distinction.  The 
policy  of  this  is  not  easy  to  be  discovered. 

The  rejoicings,  when  London  was  half  crazy 
about  Emperors  and  Kings, {its  visiters,  did  not 
find  more  favour  in  his  eyes 
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The  mischief  which  hns  been  done  to  the  morals  and 

happiness  of  thf  inferior  artisans  by  the  Jong  holi- 
days, which  they  have  been  indulged  with,  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived.  I have  been  assured  that  several  pawn- 
brokers  have  declared  that,  while  these  festivals  lasted, 
they  lent,  on  the  pledges  of  the  clothes,  and  furniture, 
and  tools  of  their  poor  customers,  about  ten  times  as 
much  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  ordinary  times. 

When  the  Prince  Regent,  after  shuffling 
until  shuffling  was  no  longer  practicable,  de- 
clared, in  his  famous  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  that  he  intended  to  retain  his  father's 
Tory  ministers,  and  insulted  the  Whig  lead- 
ers by  the  proposal  of  a Tory  coalition  with 
“come  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  his  public  life  were  formed,”  Sir 
Bamuel  Romilly  partook  of  the  common  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  party  towards  their  royal  pupil ; 
but  he  soon  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his  Par- 
liamentary duty. 

The  assassination  of  Perceval  draws  forth  some 
kind-spirited  observations  on  the  early  and  plea- 
sant companion  of  the  Midland  circuit,  whose 
society  Romilly  had  latterly  shunned,  for  rea- 
sons which,  whether  fashionable  or  not,  have 
great  moral  weight. 

I could  not  endure  the  idea  of  living  privately  in  inti- 
macy with  a man  whose  public  conduct  I in  the  highest 
degree  disapproved,  and  whom,  ai  a miuitter,  I waa  con- 
stantly opposing.  I cannot,  indeed,  reconcile  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  that  distinction  between  private  and  pub- 
lic virtues  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  adopt.  It 
may,be  called  liberality,  or  gentlemanly  feeling,  or  by 
*ay  other  such  vague  and  indefinite  term ; but  it  is  not 
suited  to  any  one  who  is  really  in  earnest  and  sincere  in 
his  politics. 

Romilly  alludes  to  the  ferocious  exultation  of 
the  people  at  the  murder  of  Perceval,  and  their 
open  regret  th$t  the  Attorney-General  had  not 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Among  the  first  uses  of  sovereign  power,  the  Re- 
gent wished  to  renew  the  persecution  of  his  wife  ; 
and  overtures  from  him  were  made  to  Romilly, 
through  Nash  thearchitect;  for  the  Regentappears 
to  have  attempted  to  find  tools  for  the  great  aim 
of  his  life,  in  every  one  who  approached  him.  In 
a debate  on  a motion  by  Cochrane  Johnstone, 
Romilly  had  apparently  assumed  the  defence  of 
the  “Prince’s  Friends,”  in  the  affair  of  the 
Princess,  which  probably  encouraged  the  Regent 
to  the  renewed  attempt  on  one,  the  moral  influence 
of  whose  character  would  have  been  so  useful  to 
his  cause.  Romilly  behaved  with  his  usual  dis- 
cretion and  propriety. 

8th,  M on,  Mr  Nath,  the  architect,  who  ever  since 
bis  projected  improvements  of  Marylebone  Park,  has  been 
in  great  favour  with  the  Regent,  and  who  lives  in  con- 
stant habits  of  intimacy  witli  Lord  Yarmouth,  called  on 
me  early  this  morning.  He  told  me  that  the  manly  pai  l I 
had  taken  in  the  debate  on  Friday  had  been  vety  thankfully 
received  at  Carlton  House ; and,  though  he  did  not  come 
with  any  express  message  to  me,  yet  he  kuew  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Regent  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  and 
consulting  ipe ; and  he  desired  me  to  tell  him  whether 
I should  have  any  objection  to  see  the  Prince  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  1 told  him  that  I was 
Very  sorry,  but  that  I certainly  must  object  to  it.  That 
the  treatment  of  the  Princess  was  a matter  of  great  pub- 
lic concern ; and  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  un- 
constitutional for  the  Sovereign  to  advise  with  any  per- 
•ons  but  hii  Ministers,  on  any  public  matter.  . 

I3tb,  Sat,  Mr  Nash  called  upon  me  again. 
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: The  same  scene  was  again  and  again  repeated. 

The  bold  course  taken  by  the  Princess,  through  the 
advice  of  Brougham,  appears  to  have  astonished 
the  more  cautious  Romilly,  though  he  owned  the 
complete  success  of  the  daring  measures  adopted. 
One  could  almost  wish  that  Sir  Samuel  had  at 
all  times  followed  the  rule,  with  lesser  persons, 
to  which  he  adhered  in  the  instance  of  Perceval. 
The  dinner  that  follows  waa  an  immediate  se- 
quence to  the  interviews  with  the  semi-official 
Mr  Nash. 

21st,  Sun.  I dined  to-day  at  Nash’s.  I and  Anne 
had  been  invited  some  time,  and  we  have  been  in  thehs. 
bit  for  some  years  of  dining  nowand  then  at  each  other1* 
houses.  To  my  surprise,  Lord  Yarmouth  dined  there. 
It  was  his  first  visit,  and  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs  Nash 
as  a stranger  to  her.  I was  introduced  to  him  in  the 
same  way,  though  I met  him  once  before,  some  years 
ago  at  Holland  House.  Nothing  passed  between  ns  hot 
in  the  general  conversation  which  took  place.  Politics 
were  hardly  adverted  to ; and  though  the  Princra  of 
Wales  and  the  recent  publications  were  mentioned,  it 
was  only  by  some  common  and  trivial  observations  being 
made  upon  them.  Before  Lord  Yarmouth  came  in, 
however,  Nash  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  everything 
was  in  confusion  at  Carlton  House  ; that  this  was  the 
moment  for  bringing  about  a change  of  administration; 
that  he  was  himself  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  ef- 
fected ; and  that  I was  the  link  by  which  the  Prime 
might  be  reunited  with  his  old  political  friends.  I told 
him  that  to  me  this  really  appeared  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible. He  said  that  he  had,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
apprize  me  of  this,  and  that  he  had  again  bad  a long 
conversation  with  the  Prince  last  Friday. 

That  I make  memorandums  of  these  conversation*  ii 
not  because  1 attach  much  importance  to  them.  But  it 
may  be  useful  hereafter  to  recollect  how  little  of  impor- 
tance does  pass  in  them,  especially  after  Lord  Yarmouth's 
note  of  the  other  day. 

Mr  Egerton,  Member  I think  for  Chester,  Mr  Holan, 
who  is  also  in  Parliament,  a Mr  Barnston,  Dr  Hugh**, 
the  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Anne,  two  other 
ladies,  and  two  of  Mr  Nash’s  pupils,  and  my  son  William, 
were  the  only  other  persons  present  at  this  dinner. 

The  prudence  and  virtue  of  Romilly  was  never 
endangered  by  these  snares,  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  soon  afterwards  went  abroad. 

About  the  close  of  1814,  Romilly  had  a severe 
illness,  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
in  which  he  was  attended  by  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  his  beloved  6ister,  and  his  esteemed  friend, 
who  had  now  for  several  years  been  a medical 
practitioner ; first,  we  believe,  at  Manchester, 
but,  by  this  time,  settled  in  London.  Of  this 
gentleman,  who  has  long  been  eminent  in  hit 
profession,  and  in  the  sciences  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  Romilly  had  the  satisfaction  to 
enter  in  his  journal : — 

My  nephew  Roget  alone  attended  me  at  the  beginning 
of  my  illness  ; but  afterwards,  at  his  request,  Dr  Baillit 
was  called  in.  H«  confirmed  everything  Roget  bid 
ordered  to  be  done ; and  now,  in  my  own  case,  a*  before 
in  the  cases  of  several  of  my  children  and  of  my  servant*, 
1 had  very  strong  proof  of  Roget’s  great  skill  sud  ability 
in  his  profession. 

The  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  few  domes- 
tic letters  which  appear  in  these  volumes,  makes 
the  reader  regret  that  more  of  Romilly ‘s  familiar 
letters,  to  his  sister,  his  nephew,  or  other  near 
relations,  had  not  found  a place  in  it. 

In  1815,  Romilly  voted,  with  a small  minority, 
against  the  Corn  Bill  of  that  period,  becautt  be 
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“ thought  it  an  extremely  injudicious  and  im- 
politic measure.”  On  the  6th  of  March,  of  that 
year,  we  find  this  entry  in  his  diary: — 

6th,  Mon.  Great  outrages  have  been  committed  against 
ths  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  friends  to  the  Com  Bill.  Tbo  populace  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  of  Mr  Robin- 
son, and  destroyed  part  of  their  furniture.  Other  houses, 
too,  were  attacked,  such  as  Lord  Darnley’s,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s,  and  others. 

7th,  Tu.  The  same  outrages  and  riots  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  a few  persons  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  soldiery. 

8th,  Wed.  The  riots  continue,  but  to  a less  extent. 

While  the  bill  for  extending  trial  by  jury  to 
Scotland  was  in  committee,  Romilly  states 

I took  occasion  to  observe  that  all  these  evils,  which 
the  present  measure  is  to  relieve  Scotland  from,  exist 
even  to  a still  greater  extent  in  our  English  Ecclesiastic- 
al Courts ; and  that  the  remedy  provided  by  this  Bill, 
of  sending  all  questions  of  fact  to  be  tried  in  issues  by 
juries,  is  just  as  applicable,  and  may  indeed  bo  applied 
with  much  greater  facility  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
than  to  the  Courts  of  Scotland. 

One  reads  with  peculiar  interest  Romilly’s  re- 
flections on  the  lamented  death  of  Whitbread — a 
man  whose  memory  the  basest  and  most  mal- 
ignant spirit  of  party  has  attempted,  and  in  vain, 
to  calumniate : — 

6th,  TK.  Poor  Whitbread  this  morning  destroyed  him- 
self, as  it  should  seem,  in  a sudden  fit  of  insanity.  His 
friends  have,  for  some  time  past,  felt  great  anxiety  about 
him.  His  health  has  been  manifestly  declining,  and 
though  he  spoke,  only  two  days  ago,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  be  has,  1 understand,  for  some  time  past,  occasion- 
al ly  discovered  an  unaccountable  despondency.  A great- 
er loss  the  country  could  not  at  the  present  moment  ex. 
perience  than  it  has  suffered  in  poor  Whitbread.  He 
was  the  promoter  of  every  liberal  scheme  for  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind,  the  warm  and  zealous  advocate 
of  the  oppressed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  un- 
daunted opposer  of  every  speciee  of  corruption  and  ill. 
administration.  The  only  faults  he  had,  proceeded  from 
an  excess  of  his  virtues.  His  anxious  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice impartially  to  all  men  certainly  made  him,  upon 
some  occasions,  unjust  to  his  friends,  and  induced  him 
to  give  credit  and  to  bestow  praises  on  his  political  ene- 
mies to  which  they  were  in  no  respect  entitled. 

In  the  autumn  of  tbia  year,  Romilly,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  some  of  hia  elder  child- 
ren, made  a tour  to  Switzerland,  through  Fland- 
ers, and  up  the  Rhine,  to  visit  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Geneva,  where 
Dumont  was  then  residing.  We  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance to  introduce  Romilly’s  observations 
on  the  habits  of  the  Genevese  literati,  as  they 
have  a wider  application 

At  Geneva  I met  my  excellent  friend  Dumont,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Sismondi,  the  historian, 
with  M.  Bonstetten,  aud  with  the  Professors  Prevost  and 
Pictet,  or,  I should  rather  say,  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  the  latter.  ....  The  society  of  Geneva  1 
own  a little  disappointed  me  { they  have  a great  deal  of 
literature  and  of  science,  but  still  their  conversation 
seems  rather  too  much  confiued  to  the  trifling  topics 
which  generally  occupy  the  attention  of  a provincial  town ; 


* The  Lord  Chancellor  was  greatly  affected  by  this 
attack  made  upon  his  house,  and  discontinued  his  sittings 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  causes,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  (in  one  or  other  of  which  courts  he  ought 
to  have  aat  every  day,)  till  Monday,  March  13,  when  he 
•at  In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  usual,  on  appeals. 
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and  cards  for  the  old,  and  dancing  for  the  young,  are  the 
never-failing  substitutes  for  conversation. 

The  whole  party,  with  the  addition  of  Dumont 
and  Romilly's  eldest  eon,  went  the  length  of 
Genoa,  crossing  the  Simplon,  and  re-crossing 
Mount  Cenis.  The  opinion  of  Napoleon,  which 
the  traveller  conceived  on  beholding  everywhere 
the  stupendous  monuments  of  his  power  and  his 
genius,  was  probably  more  favourable  than  thir- 
teen years  before,  when  he  had  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Consular  Court.  When 
Romilly  reached  Paris,  on  the  return  of  the  party, 
he  found  what  hetermsthe  “spoliation"  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery — which  Buonaparte  had  enriched 
with  the  plunder  of  the  works  of  art  in  Italy—* 
going  forward.  It  roust  have  been  a galling  sight 
to  the  Parisians  ; but  one  is  Bcarce  prepared  for 
the  sympathy  of  Romilly  in  their  mortification 
and  resentment  at  making  restitution.  There 
were  around  him  deeper  causes  of  regret  and  of 
apprehension.  He  states : — 

Paris  presented,  while  I was  there,  a very  extraordin- 
ary spectacle — a metropolis  in  a state  of  peace,  but  yet 
given  up  to  a foreign  army ; the  King  appearing  to  be 
possessed  of  no  authority,  but  remaining  a quiet  and  in. 
different  spectator;  while  foreign  commanders  affected 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  nation,  and,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  letter  of 
justification,  to  make  them  an  example  to  after  times. 
Legislative  assemblies  pretending  to  debate,  while  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops,  and  while  loaded  cannon 
were  stationed  on  the  neighbouring  quays,  and  soldiers 
ready  with  lighted  matches,  that  not  a moment  might  be 
lost,  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  in  taking  a signal 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  ; and,  during  all  this  time, 
a treaty  of  peace  is  negociating— a peace,  it  must  un- 
questionably be,  just  such  as  the  conqueror  chooses  to 
exact  from  the  conquered.  That  a peace  of  long  duration 
can  arise  out  of  this  seems  hardly  possible;  and  yet  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  and  all  the  successes  of  the  war 
could  to  us  be  a subject  of  real  joy,  only  aa  they  enabled 
us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a solid  and  permanent  peace. 

The  unhappy  King,  to  whom  nothing  bat  the  basest 
adulation  can  have  given  the  name  of  the  “long  desired,” 
seems  so  little  to  have  been  wished  for  by  his  subjects, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  come  among  them  in  the  train 
of  an  insolent  invading  army ; and  that  it  is  by  those 
invaders  that  he  is  at  this  momeut  maintained  upon  his 
throne.  Never,  surely,  was  humiliation  greater  than 
that  which  mast  be  suffered  by  this  ill-fated  prince,  con- 
demned from  the  very  windows  of  his  palace  to  see,  with 
shame,  foreign  armies  giving  the  law  to  what  his  prede- 
cessors  used  to  call  their  good  city  of  Paris. 

The  French  bitterly  complain  of  the  perfidy  of  ths 
allied  powers. 

In  1816,  as  in  1834,  the  impetuosity  of 
Brougham,  who,  in  the  latter  period,  only  said,  or 
was  charged  with  saying,  “ The  Queen  has  done 
it  all,”  which  was  probably  the  truth,  deeply  dis- 
pleased his  party.  He  had  attacked  the  Regent 
in  the  course  of  a speech,  and,  by  his  vehemence, 
afforded  some  of  the  trimmers  among  the  Whigs 
a wished-for  opportunity  of  either  voting  with 
the  Ministers,  or  going  away,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  decently  have  done.  Impartial 
posterity  may  think  that  the  “imprudent”  speech 
was  worth  ten  times  the  few  votes  lost,  though 
they  had  put  ministers  in  a minority.  The  times, 
even  then,  and  much  more  now,  are  of  that 
complexion  when  courage  becomes  true  wisdom. 
But  Romilly  must  have  had  an  unconscious  lean- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  courted 
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him,  offered  him  favours,  and  loaded  him  with 
civilities.  Of  Brougham’s  generous  outburst, 
he  says : — 

Poor  Brougham  is  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  his 
friends ; and  many  of  them  who  are  most  impatient  to 
get  into  office,  look  upon  him  as  the  only  cause  that  they 
are  still  destined  to  labour  on  in  an  unprofitable  opposi- 
tion. I have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  the 
division,  the  Ministers  would  still  have  continued  in 
office.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Brougham’s 
speech  was  very  injudicious  as  well  ns  very  unjust ; for, 
with  all  the  Prince’s  faults,  and  they  are  great  enough, 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a 
throne.  Brougham  is  a man  of  the  most  splendid  talents 
and  the  most  extensive  acquirements,  and  be  has  used 
the  ample  means  which  he  possesses  most  usefully  for 
mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge and  education  among  the  poor,  or  to  praise  too 
highly  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
of  Poland.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  his 
want  of  judgment  and  of  prudence  should  prevent  his 
great  talents,  and  such  good  intentions,  from  being  as 
great  a blessing  to  mankind  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Now,  we  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  very  want 
of  what  Romilly  considered  “ judgment,"  and 
“ prudence,’’  and  the  possession  of  other  qualities, 
which  this  most  amiable  man  and  very  cautious 
lawyer  could  but  indifferently  appreciate,  that 
constitutes  the  power  and  consequently  the  great 
usefulness  of  Lord  Brougham.  Besides,  this  was 
in  1816,  when  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  half 
the  secret  of  Brougham’s  gigantic  strength.  Had 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lived  to  our  times,  and  wit- 
nessed the  career  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  might 
have  formed  another  opinion  of  what  in  great 
public  emergencies  really  constitutes  true  pru- 
dence and  judgment.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
distressed  at  Bentham  venturing  to  publish  his 
“ Church-of-Englandism and  he  seems  to  have, 
at  one  time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  to  stop 
the  sale  of  the  book,  which,  however,  must  soon 
again  have  been  on  sale. 

It  may  he  noticed  here,  for  the  edification  of 
modern  Whigs,  the  Russells  and  Macaulcys, 
that  Romilly  was  in  favour  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, for  which  he  voted. 

He  was,  in  the  following  year,  elected  for 
Westminster,  when  Burdett,  Kinnaird,  Hunt, 
and  Cartwright,  stood  along  with  him.  His  old 
friend,  Bentham,  took  a part  on  that  occasion, 
which  Romilly  thus  candidly  judges 

Among  th#  strange  incidents  which  occurred  during 
the  election,  was  the  decided  part  which  my  excellent 
friend,  Jeremy  Bentham,  took  against  me.  He  did  not 
vote,  indeed  ; but  he  wrote  a handbill,  avowed  and 
signed  by  him,  in  which  ho  represented  me  to  be  a most 
unfit  Member  for  Westminster,  as  being  a lawyer,  a 
Whig,  and  a friend  only  to  moderate  refoim.  This 
handbill  ho  sent  to  Uunlett's  Committee  ; but,  as  it  did 
not  reach  them  till  after  they  had  become  sensible  that 
they  had  injured  their  cause  by  their  abuse  of  me,  they 
refused  to  publish  it.  Some  of  my  friends  were  very 
angry  with  Bentham  for  this  hostile  interference  against 
me.  For  myself,  I feel  not  the  least  resentment  at  it. 
Though  a late,  I know  him  to  be  a very  sincere,  convert 
to  the  expediency  of  universal  suffrage;  and  ho  is  too 
houest  in  his  politics  to  suffer  them  to  be  iutlueuced  by 
any  considerations  of  private  friendship. 

He  dined  with  Bentham  a few  days  after- 


wards, along  with  Brougham,  Dumont,  Rush 
the  American  ambassador,  and  others — “ u very 
pleasant  party."  This  was  in  the  end  of  July, 
1818. 

We  shall  now  transcribe,  in  full,  the  brief  and 
melancholy  remainder  of  his  journal : — 


Sept.  3d.  Arrived  at  Cowes. 

12th.  Anne  went  into  the  sea-bath. 

13th.  Taken  ill. 

14th.  Sailed  with  Mr  Fazakerley  to  Southampton. 

16th.  Consulted  Mr  Bloxam. 

19th.  Rogetand  William  arrived,  and  Mr  Nash. 

Oct.  9th.  Slept  for  the  first  time  after  many  sleepless 
nights. 

10th.  Relapse  of  Anne. 

[Lady  Romilly  died  on  the  29th  of  Oct.,  1818.  Her 
husband  survived  but  for  three  days  the  wife  whom  he 
had  loved  with  a devotion  to  which  her  virtues,  and  her 
happy  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  his  life,  gave  her  so 
just  a claim.  His  anxiety,  during  her  illness,  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  affected  his  health  ; and  the  shock 
occasioned  by  her  death  led  to  that  event  which  brought 
bis  life  to  a close,  on  the  2d  of  Nov.  1818,  in  the  G2d 
year  of  his  age.} — Note  by  the  Editors. 

Even  our  brief  and  cursory  gleanings  from 
these  most  interesting  volumes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  their  literary  merit,  and,  which 
is  of  far  more  importance,  in  some  degree  to 
appreciate  the  estimable  and  exemplary  character 
of  their  author.  In  judging  of  the  man,  and  of 
that  record  of  his  life  and  opinions  which  he  has 
left  for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  especial  benefit  of  young  men 
of  the  profession  which  his  example  has  tended 
to  purify  and  exalt,  as  well  as  of  all  future  legis- 
lators, there  are  few  who  will  not  unreservedly 
adopt  the  conclusion  of  Dumont,  cited  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper. 

With  a few  more  transcripts,  illustrative  of 
the  formation  of  Romilly’s  character,  and  the 
growth  of  his  opinions,  we  must  close  this  notice. 
Those  who  have  read  the  above  extracts,  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked  the  influence  which  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  had  on  the  mind  or  on  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  Romilly.  Heterodox  as 
the  opinion  may  be,  this  influence  appears  to  have 
been,  with  his  calm  and  temperate  judgment, 
salutary  and  elevating.  When  his  thoughts  were 
first  directed,  by  Roget’s  encouragement  and  his 
own  laudable  ambition,  to  the  higher  walks  of  his 
profession,  he  relates — “ The  works  of  Thomae 
had  fallen  into  my  hands.  1 had  read  with  ad- 
miration his  Eloge  of  Dauguesseau;  and  the  career 
of  glory  which  he  represents  that  illustrious 
magistrate  to  have  run,  had  excited  to  a very 
great  degree  my  ardour  and  ambition,  and  opened 
to  my  imagination  new  paths  of  glory.”  With 
these  feelings  he  entered  on  his  profession,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  a Mr  Spranger,  with  whom 
he  read,  and  who  directed  his  legal  studies.  As 
he  read,  he  formed  u commonplace  book,  which 
he  found  of  such  great  use,  that  he  always  after- 
wards considered  it  the  only  way  in  which  law 
reports  can  be  read  to  advantage.  But  his  studies 
were  not  confined  to  the  dry  technicalities  of 
law,  else  had  he  never  acted  the  part  which  his 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  as  much  as  his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  enabled  him  to  assume  in 
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public  affairs.  He  read  general  history;  he  trans- 
lated the  best  Roman  historians  and  orators;  he 
wrote  political  essays,  which  he  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  newspapers  ; and  he  trained  himself 
in  oratory  by  a method  recommended  by  Quin- 
tilian— that  of  expressing  to  himself,  in  the  best 
language  he  could,  whatever  he  had  been  read- 
ing, and  using  the  arguments  of  Livy,  Tacitus, 
and  Cicero,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  From 
an  early  age,  contemporary  politics  occupied  much 
of  his  attention  and  leisure.  He  consequently 
attended  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  in 
thought,  answered  the  speeches  which  he  heard 
delivered  there.  That  time  might  not  be  lost, 
these  mental  exercises  were  reserved  for  the  time 
in  which  he  walked  or  rode  ; and  habit  at  length 
became  so  powerful,  that  he  could  realize  Godwin’s 
idea,  and  think  his  speeches  and  compositions  in 
the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  no  longer  a new  opinion  among  travellers 
in  France,  that  the  French,  if  a gay,  aro  far 
from  being  a cheerful  people ; but  to  this  con- 
clusion Romilly  came,  in  1781,  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  populace  he  describes  “ as  noisy 
rather  than  merry ; and  none  seemed  happy, 
unless  happiness  can  be  found  in  a tumultuous 
oblivion." 

Did  the  reader  ever  see,  or  imagine,  an 
Administration  which  might  afford  an  exact 
parallel  to  this,  which  Romilly,  in  his  letters  to 
Mr  Rogct,  describes  as  that  of  Lord  North  ? 

Of  the  whole  administration,  however,  taken  together, 
the  principal  characteristics  are,  want  of  system,  nnd  ir- 
resolution ; and  the  latter,  indeed,  is  but  a consequence 
of  the  former.  Having  little  confined  views,  they  seem 
never,  from  the  first,  to  have  formed  any  comprehensive 
plan  ; and  this  original  defect  has  increased  with  ill 
success.  Perplexed  and  confounded  with  the  maxes  and 
dangers  into  which  they  have  run,  like  children  they  turn 
away  from  what  affrights  them  rather  than  endeavour  to 
prevent  it;  they  ward  off  the  present  evil  that  presses  on 
them,  but  leave  the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself ; they 
may  truly  be  said,  according  to  the  Latin  phrase,  in  diem 
vivere.  Their  plan  of  operations,  for  system  they  have 
none,  changes  with  every  new  occurrence,  with  every 
various  accident ; every  various  passion  takes  its  turn  to 
rule  them;  regarding  only  the  immediate  object  before 
them,  they  magnify  its  importance,  they  ate  now  confi- 
dent of  success,  now  plunged  into  despair. 

Romilly  was  present  when  Pitt,  in  May,  1783, 
introduced  his  motion  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. He  remarks : — 

One  might  imagine,  from  this  crowding,  that  a great 
many  persons  took  concern  in  the  fate  of  their  country; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Pitt,  and 
not  the  subject  on  which  it  was  to  be  employed,  that  ex- 
cited people’s  curiosity ; and  no  doubt  the  reflection 
which  his  speech  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
hearers,  was  not  unlike  that  which  the  usurer  makes  up- 
on the  preacher  in  the  Dialle  Boitcux.  “ II  a bien  fait 
son  metier  • all  on  s faire  le  notre."  ....  (Pitt,) 
gave  as  a reason  for  not  proposing  to  strike  off  the  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  and  those  which  are  the  patrimony  of 
particular  families,  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  and  un- 
warrantable invasion  of  private  property.  This  is  a kind 
of  argument,  which,  I confess,  has  no  great  weight  with 
me  ; for  1 think  the  laws  are  not  bound  to  protect  men 
in  the  possession  of  such  pecuniary  advantages  as  they 
ought  never  to  have  obtained.  If  a man’s  having  a pe- 
cuniary interest  in  a thing,  no  matter  how  acquired,  is 
sufficient  to  make  his  property  in  it  sacred,  then  may  the 
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laws  become  a shield  to  every  species  of  fraud,  iniquity, 
and  immorality. 

This  is  an  argument  which,  universally  ap- 
plied, would  fairly  float  us  over  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  iniquitous  prescription : it  durst 
scarcely  be  broached  by  one  of  less  moral  weight 
of  character  than  Romilly,  without  incurring 
the  most  serious  imputations.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  this  great  reformer  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  held  an  opinion  on  death  punishments, 
which  he  retained,  we  believe,  to  the  last,  and 
which,  if  sophistical,  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity. 

One  reason  why  I cannot  think  that  death  ought  bo 
carefully  to  be  avoided  among  human  punishments  is, 
that  I do  not  think  death  the  greatest  of  evils.  Ilec- 
caria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  is  not,  and  recom- 
mend other  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  effect- 
ual; forgetting  undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribunals  have 
a right  to  inflict  a severer  punishment  thau  death,  they 
must  have  a right  to  inflict  denth  itself. 

Romilly  was  prepared  to  avoid  the  peculiar 
snares  which  beset  his  own  profession,  and  into 
which,  if  general  opinion  holds  true,  nearly  every 
lawyer  falls — from  being  early  and  anxiously  on 
bis  guard  against  them.  When  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing called  to  the  bar,  he  thus  earnestly  addresses 
his  friend  and  monitor  Roget ; but  the  more 
effectual  monitor  was  within : — 

“ I am  soon  to  enter  a career  which  possibly  (though,  I 
grant,  not  very  probably)  may  place  me  in  important 
and  critical  situations,  which  will  certainly  give  me  par- 
tial and  selfish  interests,  incompatible  with  the  good 
of  others,  and  which  will  throw  me  amidst  mankind, 
and  condemn  me  to  hear  the  profession  of  dishonourable 
sentiments  without  opposing  them,  and  to  be  a near  spec- 
tator of  selfish  and  degrading  conduct,  without  discover- 
ing my  detestation  of  it.  It  will,  in  part,  depend  on  you 
[on  Roget]  to  save  me  from  the  contagion  of  such  ex- 
amples ; for,  though  my  heart  still  recoils  from  them 
with  an  antipathy  which  seems  quite  insurmountable,  I 
have  I know  not  what  kind  of  terror,  which  I cannot 
overcome,  of  the  force  of  habit,  of  perpetual  temptation, 
of  being  familiarized  with  a contempt  for  virtue,  and, 
above  all,  of  nn  habitual  attachment  to  the  miserable 
gold  which  one  earns.  The  best  shield  against  these  is, 
I am  convinced,  the  society  and  conversation  of  such  a 
friend  as  yourself,  whom  one  may  conridcr  as  the  pledge 
and  deposit  of  nil  the  sacred  engagements  which  one  1ms 
taken  with  God,  one's  self,  and  one’s  fellow-creatures. 
This  very  letter  is  some  proof  of  what  I say ; for  to  whom 
could  I write  thus  but  to  yourself?” 

In  writing  to  Paris,  to  Dumont,  in  1790,  when 
John  Bull  was  as  much  agog  for  “ drubbing  the 
Spanish  Dons,”  as  lie  is  now  for  being  revenged 
on  the  “rascally  Chinese,"  Romilly  remarks:— 
“ I am  afraid — though  I should  not  call  any- 
thing that  has  passed  with  you  very  French — 
you  would,  if  you  had  been  here  at  the  first 
news  of  the  Spanish  war,  have  thought  us  very 
English.  The  discovery  of  the  grand  elixir— 
which  would  efface  pain  and  disease  out  of  tho 
list  of  human  calamities — could  not  have  given 
a man  of  humanity  more  pleasure  than  some 
persons  felt  here,  at  the  prospect  of  plundering 
foreign  merchants,  and  burning  and  sinking 
Spanish  ships.” 

When  the  Whig  Administration  was  broken 
up,  after  the  death  of  Fox,  and  the  No-Popery 
howl  raised  ; it  was  supposed,  according  to  Ro- 
milly, that  the  King  advanced  “ a very  large 
sum,"  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  purchase  of 
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rotten  boroughs,  with  a view  to  maintain  his 
favourite  Ministry.  This  monstrous  charge, 
with  others  in  these  memoirs,  the  Tory  writers 
must  endeavour  to  repel  as  they  best  may. 

Sir  Samuel  Romiily’s  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
Parliamentary  privilege — important  at  any  time 
— has  an  added  interest  at  this  particular  crisis. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  debate  which  took  place 
when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  alleged  breach  of  privilege.  Itomilly 
writes,  in  his  Parliamentav  Diary : — 

Vi  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place;  and  ns  I differed 
from  much  of  what  was  said,  I thought  it  right  to  state 
my  opinion.  It  was  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  is 
unquestionably  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  to  be 
administered  only  by  Parliament:  that,  in  a case  of  pri- 
vilege, Parliament  alone  has  jurisdiction ; hut  that  the 
courts  of  law  have  a right  to  determine  whether  the  case 
be  a case  of  privilege : that  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  call  what  it  pleases  breach  of  privilege,  and  im- 
prison whom  it  pleases  under  pretence  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege  The  Ministers  seem  more  moderate 

than  the  Opposition ; who  talked  of  committing  the  at- 
torney who  brought  the  action. 

But  wc  must  refer  those  who  would  fully  un- 
derstand Sir  Samuel's  opinion  on  Parliamentary 
privilege  to  the  original  work. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  participated  in  the  general 
dislike  felt  by  every  honourable  mind  to  the 
most  odious  if  not  also  the  most  meanly  servile 
man  of  the  period,  Sir  John  Leach,  who  enjoys 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only  individual 
of  whom  this  most  candid  and  indulgent  indivi- 
dual speaks  with  anything  approaching  to  per- 
sonal severity.  After  noticing  the  barefaced 
apostasy  of  Leach,  when  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  became  the  price  of  his 
base  services — past  or  expected — to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  affair  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Romilly,  giving  due  praise  to  hi9  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  remarks  : — 

lie  is,  of  all  the  persons  almost  that  I have  known  in 
the  profession,  the  worst  qualified  for  any  judicial  situa- 
tion. [Through  the  favour  of  the  Regent,  Leach  was 
looking  forward  to  succeed  Lldon.]  He  is  extremely 
deficient  in  knowledge  as  a lawyer.  AH  that  he  knows 
he  has  acquired,  not  by  any  previous  study  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  understand  the  general  system  of 
our  law,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  its  particular 
provisions,  but  by  his  daily  practice.  This  has  thrown 
tu  his  way  a great  deal  of  desultory  information,  which 
a good  memory  has  enabled  him  to  retain,  lit  judgment 
he  is  more  deficient  than  any  matt  possessed  of  so  clear  an 
understanding  that  I ever  met  with.  If  ever  lie  should  he 
raised  to  any  great  situation,  his  want  of  judgment,  and 
his  confidence  in  himself,  will,  I make  no  doubt,  soon 
involve  him  in  some  serious  difficulty. 


This  was  realized.  Sir  John  Leach  not  only  in- 
volved himself,  but  the  Prince,  whose  willing  tool 
he  became  ; and  yet  this,  in  every  way,  worth- 
less person,  under  the  limited  monarchy,  and  the 
boasted  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  might,  by  the 
mere  personal  favour  of  the  King,  have  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  State.  To  complete  his 
courtly  character,  Leach  was  also  a would-be  fine 
gentleman.  “ Constant  attendance  at  the  opera, 
and  at  the  gayest  assemblies,”  says  Sir  Samuel, 
“ appears,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  as  necessary  to 
the  support  of  his  reputation  as  his  presence  in 
Westminster  Iiall ; and  he  prides  himself  upon 
hastening  every  night  from  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  the  brilliant 
circles  of  high  birth  and  fashion.” 

What  a contrast,  and  what  warning  and  en- 
couragement to  tho  young  lawyer  and  statesman, 
does  the  career  of  these  contemporaries  afford! 
Whatever  the  reflections  of  Sir  John  Leach  might 
have  been,  after  he  was  ignominiously  shelved, 
Romilly,  up  to  his  dying  hour,  could  look  seri- 
ously back  upon  his  virtuous  and  well-spent  life, 
and  indulge  in  these  most  soothing  and  gratify- 
ing thoughts : — 

Thinned  as  the  ranks  of  Opposition  have  lately  been,' 
it  becomes  each  of  us  who  remain  to  do  all  wc  can  to  r- 
sist  the  pernicious  measures  of  the  Government.  Tbe 
exertions  I have  made,  to  my  own  very  great  penonil 
inconvenience,  and  the  great  interruption  of  my  prot«- 
siotinl  occupations,  and,  consequently,  with  no  small 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  will,  I make  no  doubt,  be  ascribed, 
by  many  persons,  to  an  eager  desire  to  turn  out  tbe  ptt- 
sent  administration,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  ....  How  little  do  those  whs 
ascribe  my  conduct  to  such  motives  know  me ! With 
the  ntmost  sincerity  I can  declare  that  I have  no  luch 
ambition.  Already  I have  attained  the  very  summit  o< 
my  wishes.  The  happiness  of  my  present  condition  as- 
not  be  increased — it  may  be  essentially  impaired.  1 a*, 
at  the  present  moment,  completely  independent  both  of 
the  favours  and  the  frowns  of  Government.  The  Urrr 
income  which  I enjoy,  and  which  is  equal  to  all  my 
wishes,  lias  been  entirely  produced  by  my  own  industry 
and  exertion.  ....  The  labours  of  my  profession 
yet  leave  me  some  leisure  both  for  domestic  ami  even 

for  literary  enjoyments The  highest  off« 

and  the  greatest  dignity  the  Crown  has  to  bestow,  might 
make  me  miserable  ; it  is  impossible  that  it  could  mikt 
me  happier  than  I am  already. 

We  now  take  a reluctant  leave  of  this  most 
valuable  addition  to  English  literature,  and  to  tbe 
very  highest  order  of  moral  works — those  in 
which  Virtue  enforces,  by  the  most  winning  ex- 
ple,  the  lessons  she  inculcates. 


• He  alludes  to  the  death  of  Whitbread  and  Homer. 
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From  cloud-swept  Snowgate,  Deavnc ! now  swift,  now 
■low, 

Thou  comcst,  playing  still  a bnsy  tune ; 

And  while  rich  woodbines  brac'd  the  locks  of  June, 

And  wild  hedge  roses  in  her  bosom  glow, 

That  tnne  is  sweet.  On,  sky-fed  wanderer,  go  : 

Waste  not  at  monkish  Burton  this  bright  hour  : 

Pass  Dai  field’s  meads,  and  many  a blossom’d  bower; 


Bid  Wath  good  night,  and  sleep  at  Conisbro, 

In  Don’s  cold  arms.  Here,  scarcely  heard  to  liip, 
Thy  waters  bask  in  evening’s  purply  gold  ; 

And  round  thy  lilies  fresh,  blush-ting’d,  and  crisp, 
Linger— as  loth  to  leave  this  loveliest  scene. 

Hard  of  the  rustic  wreath,  my  tale  is  told  ; 

I stand  again  where  thou  hast  often  been. 
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A SONG  OF  TEE-TOTALEltS.* 

O vktm,  «<*>  o>i  m '}  ubf  ,i(4Tti  ainianrtu. 

>;  nuian  >«;  fxn  xxz'  ifji/MMLi'  ti  Js  x«,  avr«i 
rf>jri»  *Txr!}*>.ir,n>  i»i;uojti  «Ayi 

HoMBR. 

Zounds ! what  a set  on  the  earth  do  plague  us  with  |>ecvi*h  devotion, 

Saying  that  Jove  is  to  hliune,  because  evil  Hoods  earth  like  an  ocean ! 

But  they  themselves  are  the  cause  that  evil  on  earth  is  so  frisky. 

Tainting  their  blood  every  day  with  a poison  that  mortals  call  WHISKY  ! 

Odyssey,  i.,  32. 


Ye  lads  of  true  spirit ! though  fools  make  a merit 
■ Of  wonders  they  ’re  done  by  the  bottle, 

And  cite  every  sage  in  philosophy's  page, 

From  Plato  and  old  Aristotle, 

To  Schelling.  and  Fichte,  and  critical  Kant ; 

Yet  I guess,  with  their  loud  Bacchanalian  rant, 

From  Noah  to  now,  no  such  wonder  they  vaunt 
As  Matthew  has  done  by  Tee-Total. 

F.uripides  says,  in  one  of  his  plays. 

Which  he  wrote  by  the  light  of  the  bottle, 

That  Pentbcus  was  torn,  by  Greek  women,  one  morn, 
For  joining  the  Theban  Tee-Total. 

But  the  tables  are  turned  in  these  Christian  days: 
Tee-Total  the  realm  and  the  revenue  sways, 

And  rabid  old  Torydom  bristles  and  brays, 

That  the  Church  is  eclipsed  by  Tec-Total. 

Old  C® sar  in  Gaul,  over  savages  tall, 

Tells  what  glorious  victories  he  got  all ; 

But  veni  and  vim,  quoth  Matthew,  as  speedy, 

And  vict  like  him  by  Tee-Total. 

But  a Papist  is  Matthew,  and  sure  it  is  rude 
That  such  should  pretend  to  do  anything  good  ; 

And  this  is  the  cause  of  the  cavilling  mood 
The  Tories  are  in  at  Tee-Total. 

But  we’ll  gallantly  sail  with  the  Temperance  gale. 
Though  the  bishops  iu  Ireland  were  shot  nil  ; 

*Tis  a pledge  of  success,  I’m  suie  you  may  guess, 

When  the  Tories  oppose  the  Tec-Total. 

For  Protestant  sermons  no  Catholic  asks  ; 

The  Bishops,  of  course,  sit  at  home  on  their  casks, 
Nibble  heathenish  Greek,  and  then  flourish  their  thinks, 
With  a hearty  God-damn  to  Tee-Total ! 

But  my  peepers  are  dim,  if  the  world  will  swim 
Any  more  in  the  froth  of  the  bottle  ; 

For  coffee  and  tea,  the  wise  now  agree, 

As  pleasntitly  tickle  the  throttle: 

And  for  genius,  Johnson  whole  oceans  of  tea 
Gulped;  Schiller  with  coffee  inspired  tragedy; 

And  coffee  to  combat  and  victory 

Led  the  Corsican. — Thanks  to  Tee-Total  ! 

What  makes  a man  frisky  ?_'tls  soul,  and  not  whisky  ; 

O,  look  at  the  sons  of  the  bottle  ! 

They  may  sing  “Jolly  nose!”  but  experience  shews 
A face  pale  at  ashes  they’ve  got  all. 

God  save  them  ! — how  oft,  with  lank  looks,  are  they  fain 
To  creep  through  the  streets  like  a hen  in  the  rain, 
When  a single  volition  their  fusioule»s  brain 
Might  renerve — by  subscribing  Tee-Total ! 

*Tis  3 barbarous  relic  of  German  and  Gaelic, 

Unless  you  have  read  and  forgot  all. 

How  Tacitus  tells  with  what  beer-inspired  yells, 

And  with  what  a Bacchanal  trot,  all 
Stark-naked,  the  wild  woodmen  rushed  to  the  fight, 
(Berserking  in  German  I think  it  is  bight,) 

But  they  were  mowed  down  ; and  it  served  them  right 
For  blaspheming  the  goddess  Tee-Total. 


. * The  air  to  which  these  lines  were  composed,  “ Ergo 
bibainus  ! ” is  German,  and  will  be  found  in  Aicthfc**et$  Lic- 
rierbuch } No.  SO.  \\  c have  not,  at  our  finger-ends,  just 
no*i  »ny  English  air  that  suits ; but  intend  to  publish 
the  German  music  by  and  by,  with  Goethe’s  words,  iu 
our  Buhschk.n  Mkiooik-s K.  J \J\f, 


Poor  drinker  f you  lie  like  a pig  in  a sty, 

And  in  soul  and  in  body  you  rot  all ; 

Not  Isis-Colqulioun  will  raise  you  so  soon 
As  a touch  of  this  goddess,  Tee-Total. 

Come,  here ’s  my  band,  brother! — get  up  from  the  mud  » 
From  fumes  that  behave  you,  from  pimples  that  stud, 
The  fruitage  of  death  in  prophetical  bud, 

Be  saved  by  a pledge  of  Tce-Total ! 

’Tis  Paddy  from  Cork  that  will  do  you  the  work— 

The  others  are  not  worth  a jot  all ! 

To  Leamington  fly,  and  to  Jephson  apply— 

’Tis  a round-about  kind  of  Tee- Total. 

The  I’useyite  says  that  the  globe’s  all  awry, 

'Cause  the  bishop  don't  ride  now  his  hobby  so  high— 
Very  well  for  the  rider  ! — but  you,  frieud,  and  1, 

May  more  cheaply  be  saved  by  Tee-Total. 

There’s  one  Mr  Semple  has  raised  a proud  temple 
To  Kant,  and  translates  what  he  wrote  all ; 

But  did  the  philosopher  teach  men  to  toss  over 
Drink  and  the  Devil,  Tee-Total  ? 

Oh,  no ! though  he  boasted  a stern  categorical, 

1 fear,  like  most  Germans,  he's  mad,  metaphorical ; 

But  this  is  substantial,  solid,  and  Doric  all. 

That  Matthew  has  done  by  Tee-Total. 

Could  you  get  a divorce,  as  a matter  of  course, 

When  your  wife  is  a scold  and  a sot  all, 

Mr  Owen  declares  that  human  affairs 
On  a Liverpool  railway  would  trot  all. 

Bnt  ask  yourself  this — when  the  Tee-Total  plan 
All  bickers  and  brawlings  domestic  shall  ban, 

Then  every  good  wife  must  please  every  good  man, 

By  the  virtue  that  lies  in  Tee-Total. 

’Tis  true  Mr  Tait  has  been  getting,  of  late, 

In  some  things  quite  anti-Tec-Total ; 

The  Burtchen,  he  says,  are  devout  in  their  lays, 

With,  instead  of  the  Bible,  a bottle. 

Bnt  the  Germans,  we  know,  are  all  quite  transcendental ; 
And  the  Quarterly  says  that  they  soon  will  be  sent  all, 
With  Socialists,  Chartists,  and  men  who  dissent  all, 
To  prison  to — study  Tec-Total. 

On  the  whole,  I incline,  from  whisky  and  wine, 

To  think  that  the  many,  if  not  all, 

Will  be  won  by  the  priest,  who  lifts  from  a beast 
To  a god,  by  the  spell  of  Tee-Total. 

We  live  in  the  ferment  of  new  and  of  old  ; 

The  Church  lifts  her  head,  and  the  bishops  are  bold  ; 
Then  why  should  the  souls  of  the  milliou  be  sold 
To  the  Devil  for  want  of  Tee-Total  ? 

Anacreon  old,  son  of  Bacchus  so  bold, 

His  heathenish  rhymes  we  will  blot  all; 

We,  too,  keep  a poet,  like  Warren,  you  know  it, 

And  this  is  his  first  Ode  Tee-Total. 

We  mean  quite  to  change  the  old  classical  plan ; 

Was  it  Greek,  say,  that  gave  us  a Matthew,  a Dan? 

As  Plato  did  Homer,  so  Bacchus  we  ban 

From  our  New-Mohax- World-Tee-Total  ! 

Then  let  each  honest  man  starve  the  vile  whisky  can, 
And  plenish  the  brown  coffee-pot  all ! 

’Tis  pleasure  and  pelf,  the  self  of  our  self; 

’Tis  virtue,  religion,  Tee-Total ! 

Now  crown  all  the  cups,  and  I’ll  wind  up  my  theme, 

(*Tis  somewhat  too  long  tor  a song  you  will  deem,) 

And  drown  the  base  mention,  in  coffee  aud  cream, 

Of  all  that’s  opposed  to  Tce-Total  J 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 


Most  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  most  thriving  departments  of 
modern  literature  is  that  comprehended  under 
the  head  of  Aovkhtisements.  The  author  of 
“ Waverley"  teas,  and  the  author  of  “ Pelham” 
is,  a great  master  of  fiction  in  his  way ; yet  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
imaginative  powers  of  either  are  to  bo  compared, 
in  point  of  strength  and  vivacity,  with  those  of 
that  ornament  of  the  rostrum,  the  renowned 
George  Ilohins — a wit,  a poet,  and  an  orator,  if 
ever  there  existed  oratory,  poetry,  or  wit,  upon 
this  nether  earth  ; for  proof  whereof,  vide  the 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  papers.  Immor- 
tal George  is.  in  fact,  the  Homer  of  advertise- 
ments. Epics  which  cost  him  fifteen  and  six- 
pence a piece,  and  us  nothing,  are  quotidianly 
placed  before  us  by  the  fertile  invention  of  this 
great  master  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

Among  the  most  flagrant  Joseph  Surfacisms  of 
fashionable  society,  is  the  abhorrence,  affected 
by  the  coteries,  of  this  great  and  improving  art. 
To  sec  the  curl  of  the  lip  with  which  the  man 
of  the  world  flings  down  a newspaper,  two  or 
three  eolumnsof  which  are  occupied  by  announce- 
ments of  sales  of  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
or  the  moors  of  Scotland,  from  the  pen  of  our 
great  rhetorician,  one  would  suppose  that  there 
was  something  repellant  to  his  nature  iu  the  art 
of  puffery ; or,  to  hear  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  our  fine  ladies  pronounce  the  word  “ ad- 
vertising shop  !”  in  reference  to  some  Regent 
Street  haberdasher,  or  Cornhill  silversmith,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  mysteries  of  the  broad 
sheet  had  never  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  her 
nobility ; whereas  all  people,  who  live  in  the 
world  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  are  aware 
that  there  is  no  place  or  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis in  which  the  art  of  advertising  is  better 
understood  than  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
beau  mnnde. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  blame  the  great  world 
for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  world  it 
designates  the  little.  The  object  of  all  authorship 
is  to  be  read  ; and  experience  teaches  that  the 
most  popular  branch  of  what  is  called  light  read- 
ing, is  thnt  which  contributes  a duty  to  her  Majes- 
ty’s exchequer.  We  have  known,  for  instance,  a 
newspaper,  propped  by  all  the  fine  writing  and 
w-ritersof  the  age,  prove  a total  failure,  and  drain 
the  purse  of  the  proprietor  almost  to  bankruptcy, 
till  he  condescended  to  the  vulgar  expedient  of 
devoting  a page  to  advertisements.  From  that 
moment  the  speculation  turned  out  a thriving 
concern.  Society  wisely  understands  that  the 
portion  of  letterpress  which  an  editor  is  paid  for 
inserting  must  be  of  some  value.  Such  is  evi- 
dently the  motive  of  Boz  for  having  published 
his  Nickelby  without  advertisements.  People 
will  have  it  that  the  eo6t  of  providing  paper  [ 
for  10,000  copies  would  have  trebled  the  price 
paid  him  for  the  advertisement.  But  it  is  no 


such  thing  ! Boz  was  clearly  afraid  of  a rival 
near  the  throne.  He  did  not  care  to  bring  big 
lucubrations,  brilliant  ns  they  are,  into  competi- 
tion with  the  poetry  of  Rowland’s  Kalydor,  or 
the  piquancies  of  the  King  of  Oude’s  Sauce. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  we  readily  sym- 
pathize with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  higher 
classes  for  figuring  in  advertisements. 

u ’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print,” 
said  a great  poet ; and  a great  number  of  great 
people  appear  to  ba  of  the  great  poet’s  opinion. 
It  is  true  this  predilection  takes  many  forms, 
and  betrays  itself  in  various  degrees  of  weak, 
ness ; but  it  is  still  the  Bame  fondness  for  self- 
advertisement.  Consult  the  editor  of  some  po- 
pular newspaper,  concerning  the  paragraphs  and 
“ private"  notes,  concerning  private  details  of 
private  families,  which  he  receives  ; and  let  him 
honestly  confess  how  few  savour  of  the  servants 
hall  and  housekeepers’  room,  of  those  who  pro. 
fess  to  announce  fashionable  balls  and  record 
fashionable  dinner-parties;  and  how  many  are 
endited  with  a crowquill  upon  satin  paper,  and 
redolent  of  musk  or  attar!  It  is  easy  for  the 
lovely  creatures,  who  despatch  their  intelligence 
by  the  twopenny  post  or  a confidential  messenger, 
to  attribute  the  blame  to  a scribbling  porter  or 
butler  connected  with  the  press.  There  lire* 
not  the  porter  or  butler  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  accuracies  of  peerage  nomenclature,  to  give 
the  names  of  the  fashionable  five  hundred, 
with  all  the  correctness  that,  in  most  cases, 
marks  the  insertion.  We  know  we  could 
point  out  (but  that  we  would  spare  their 
blushes)  certain  ladies  of  rank  who  espe- 
cially excel  in  the  wording  and  marshalling  of 
these  advertisements.  That  they  delight  in  the 
task  is  plain,  since  they  take  the  trouble  of 
especially  advertising  every  lord  and  lady  who 
dines  at  their  table ; nay,  we  could  mention 
some  who  are  at  the  pain9  of  despatching,  eren 
from  the  Continent,  tidings  to  the  morning 
papers,  of  their  changes  of  residence,  and  acquiii- 
tions  of  acquaintance.  It  may  be  parenthetically 
remarked,  that  advertisements  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  ever  suspicioua ; and  that  a lady  who 
thinks  It  necessary  to  trumpet  to  the  world  the 
quality  of  her  visiters,  has  usually  some  cogent 
motive  for  making  it  a boast  that  people  of  con- 
dition consider  her  a visitable  person.  Super- 
fluous advertisements  of  her  guests  are,  in  fact, 
so  many  certificates,  dififering  very  little  Jroa 
those  attesting  the  infallibility  of  Eye  Ointment 
and  Soothing  Syrup,  or  the  unadulterated  purity 
of  Amontillado  at  13s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

In  the  same  light  may  be  considered  the  ad- 
vertisements from  fashionable  mammas,  an- 
nouncing the  report,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
inauthenticity  of  the  report,  of  their  daughters 
marriage.  “ We  understand  that  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  house  of  Rigmarole  is  about  to  had 
to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  andaccom- 
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plished  Lad y Emma  Fitzfaddle." — “ We  under, 
stand  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
the  youthful  heir  of  the  house  of  Rigmarole  is 
about  to  lead  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  Lady  Emma  Fitzfaddle."  If  para- 
graphsof  this  description  are  not  subjected  to  ad. 
vertisement  duty,  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the  mis- 
placed leniency  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

About  Christmas  time,  again,  the  pens  of  the 
ready  writers  of  the  aristocracy  are  once  more 
Lard  at  work.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  fashion- 
able annuals,  those  very  ineffable  bulletins  of 
lordly  and  ladyly  inanity  ; but  to  the  manifestos 
of  benevolence,  put  forth  by  the  affluent  and  hu- 
mane belonging  to  the  Peerage.  We  doubt 
whether  a peck  of  coals  or  a Witney  blanket  be 
distributed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  without  being  as  well  advertised  as  Mechi’s 
Dressing  Cases.  " Christmas  cheer" — “ Roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding" — “ 180  aged  women, 
and  as  many  men,  feasted  in  a barn  by  the  Duke 
of  Dormouse,"  (having  outlived  their  powers  of 
mastication,)  and  “ dismissed,  with  sixpence  a. 
piece  intheirpockets,to  bliss  the  liberalityof  their 
noble  benefactor,”  teem  in  every  column  of  the 
daily  journals.  Instead  of  being  on  their  guard 
to  keep  from  their  right  hand  all  knowledge  of 
the  charities  of  their  left,  these  illustrious  ad. 
wertisers  are  afraid  that  the  very  street  corners 
•hould  be  left  in  ignorance  of  their  Christian 
mercies;  and  if  even-handed  justice  ruled  the 
acale  in  the  George-Robinsian  world,  these  de- 
clarations of  philanthropy  would,  each  and  all,  be 
headed  " Advertisement." 

Take,  for  example,  a fashionable  morning 
paper,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  set  apart 
every  paragraph  emanating  from  the  parties 


whom  it  concerns : the  announcements  and  de- 
scription of  entertainments,  changes  of  domicile, 
arrivals  and  departures,  bulletins  of  health, 
rumours  of  alliances ; hints  of  elevation  to  the 
peerage  or  baronetage,  of  promotion  to  office  ; 
allusions  to  professional  or  private  merit,  thea- 
trical engagements;  literary  projects,  parliament- 
ary movements ; letters  from  members  accident- 
ally omitted  from  lists  of  majorities  or  minorities  ; 
letters  from  ladies  accidentally  omitted  from 
lists  of  drawing-room  presentations ; letters  from 
academicians  whose  works  have  been  improperly 
described  by  the  fine  art  critics,  or  from  artists 
whose  works  have  been  evil-entreated  by  the 
Academicians  of  the  hanging  committee  ; letters 
from  prime  donne,  declaring  that  the  sore  throat 
was  genuine  which  prevented  them  from  singiug 
at  the  opera,  (while  on  a white-bait  party  at 
Greenwich ;)  letters  from  growers  of  prize  pine- 
apples for  the  Horticultural,  and  importers  of 
tapirs  for  the  Zoological,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — and  what 
will  remain  of  original  matter  not  subject  to  ad- 
vertisement duty,  except  the  leading  article? 
The  London  Gaxette,  tho  records  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  are  all  “ Advertisements ;" 
puffs  of  new  novels, Oldridge's  Balm  of  Columbia, 
white  mustard-seed,  and  Assam  tea,  are  admitted 
advertisements.  But  the  unadmitted  beat  them 
as  eight  to  two  ; and  we  maintain,  and  do  hereby 
assert,  that  half  the  pamphletB  covering  the  tables 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  half  the  letter, 
press  burthening  those  of  the  clubs  of  St  James' 
Street  and  the  reading-rooms  of  the  three  king- 
dome,  ought  to  be  made  tributary  to  the  revenue, 
in  the  honest  shape  of  “ ADVERTISEMENTS." 

Let  Mr  Baring  look  to  it.  Our  warning  is  just 
in  time. 


IS  IT  A REVOLT  OR  A REVOLUTION? 

BY  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 

“ Tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant, 

Tu  Hwcis.,,_ Juvenal. 


When  the  shouts  of  the  people  advancing  to 
the  attack  of  the  Bastille  first  struck  the  ears  of 
the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  he  exclaimed,  in  conster- 
nation— “ It  is  then  a revolt !"  “ No,  sire,”  re- 
plied the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. Liancout,  “ it 
is  a revolution.”  The  Duke  was  right : it;  was  so. 
■Louis XVI.  himself  also  perceived  this, buttoo  late. 

My  thoughts  are  never  engaged  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  but  this  phrase  recurs  to  my 
memory.  I feel  that,  but  a very  little  time  before 
the  first  net  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  man 
■who  should  have  foretold  to  the  Court  the  day  of 
the  14th  July,  and  the  night  of  the  4th  August, 
would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a fool.  I recall 
to  myself  the  immense  power  which  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  royalty  then  exercised,  by  the 
connexion  of  their  existence  with  governmental 
.Europe  ; by  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy,  of 
property,  and  of  the  army ; by  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  custom ; and  1 reflect  on  the  few 
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years  that  sufficed  to  crumble  into  ruins  this 
giant-like  labour  of  ages,  and  the  few  months  that 
sufficed  to  elevate,  on  these  ruins,  the  formidable, 
absorbing,  and  hitherto  despised  Third  Estate 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
was  nothing , and  longed  to  be  Something.  This 
was  a great  lesson  ; but  power  rarely  profits  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  Something  analogous  to 
the  underworking  crisis  that  preceded  the  explo- 
sion, is  perhaps  going  on  amongst  us  at  the  pre- 
sent hour ; but  none  take  note  of  it.  It  might  be 
said — so  shortsighted,  so  careless,  are  we  to  the 
future — that  we  have  made  a covenant  with  the 
present. 

However,  there  is  none.  The  future  advances, 
advances  at  a giant's  pace : already  it  casts  its 
shadow  over  all  that  is  now  going  forward  ; and 
those  who  disown  it,  or  deign  not  to  study  its 
signs,  do  but  abdicate  all  moderating  influence 
on  the  crisis,  without  putting  it  off.  Our  aitua- 
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tion  if  serious,  and  every  day  becomes  more  so. 
“ Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  and  ours  is 
no  longer  a normal  existence.  Little  l>y  little, 
life  is  leaving  the  centre,  and  is  stirring,  dis. 
ordered,  fractionary,  and  unequal,  at  every  point 
of  the  circumference.  Whilst  a kind  of  equili- 
brium has  been  established  among  the  parties 
that  contest  the  Parliamentary  arena,  which  has 
ended  in  stagnation  ; whilst  none  among  them  is 
bold  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  make  a single 
decisive  step  for  the  good  or  ill  of  the  country 
•—without  this  arena,  and  beyond  the  govern, 
mental  sphere,  there  has  grown  and  developed 
itself  the  element  of  a new  power.  It  grows 
solitary,  for  all  the  others  keep  aloof  from  it ; 
an  enemy  to  all,  for  all  are  its  enemies;  on  all 
sides,  it  is  treated  as  an  intruder ; and  none  Bay 
to  it — “ Let  us  work  together."  There,  where, 
according  to  the  established  system  of  things, 
we  ought  to  find  the  power  of  function,  we 
find  only  impotence— wavering,  uncertain  ma- 
jorities of  three,  five,  and  ten ; two  powers  in 
opposition  on  almost  every  point ; a third,  from 
its  very  organization,  merely  capable  of  checking, 
not  of  doing.  There,  where,  according  to  the 
established  system  of  things,  we  should  look  for 
the  objects  rather  than  the  agents,  for  the  exe- 
cutive rather  than  the  initiative,  we  find  a per- 
manent agitation,  a spirit  of  reaction,  a desire 
for  change,  and  a wish  to  bring  it  about  by  right 
or  wrong,  whatever  be  the  obstacles.  The  shout 
of  tumult  has  already  been  heard,  blood  has  been 
shed,  appeals  to  force  have  circulated  through 
the  masses.  Is  this  a momentary/ effervescence, 
the  result  of  some  circumstantial  and  accidental 
crisis?  Is  it  the  work  of  a blind  multitude, 
chained  to  the  car  of  a few  ambitious  men  of 
talent  ? No.  I appeal  to  all  those  who  have,  of 
late  years,  followed  the  march  of  the  popular 
element  with  an  attentive  and  impartial  eye. 
What  is  yet  wanting  to  the  discontented  opera- 
tives, is  a chief,  equal  to  the  task  before  him : 
those  who  have  attempted  the  post,  are  already 
outstripped  by  the  crowd.  Evidently  the  agi- 
tation proceeds  not  from  a few  individuals  : It 
comes  from  below ; it  springs  directly  from  a 
long  course  of  misery,  neglected  by  those  whose 
first  duty  is  that  of  watching  that  there  be  no 
misery  in  the  State ; from  complaints  a thou- 
sand times  repeated,  and  still  remaining  unno- 
ticed ; from  hopes  a thousand  times  deceived  by 
plans  of  reforms  which,  it  was  said,  were  destined 
to  work  out  the  good  of  all,  and  whose  straitened 
agency  has  spent  itself  in  the  sphere  of  particu- 
lar classes  ; from  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  labour,  that  has  begun 
to  stir  within  the  hearts  of  men ; and  from  cha- 
racters that  God  ha9  graven  on  every  human 
creature,  and  which  time  brings  successively 
to  light.  These  men  no  longer  demand  an 
immediate  temporary  ease — they  ask  a perma- 
nent remedy  : they  no  longer  8upplic<*ite  the  city 
for  the  alms  of  a little  comfort — they  desire  to 
enter  themselves  into  the  city,  and  participate 
In  the  direction  of  affairs.  They  have  rejected 
every  topic  of  secondary  agitation  ; and,  if  they 


f have  incurred  reproaches  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  for  not  having  essayed  to  push 
two  points  at  once,  they  have,  at  least,  proved, 
by  the  exclusiveness  of  their  logic,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  a principle,  and  not  merely  an  inte- 
rest, that  they  intend  to  represent. 

In  the  presence  of  this  continually-increasing 
agitation — in  the  presence  of  these  symptom*  of 
uneasiness  and  irritation  in  the  largest  class  of 
society — the  men  at  the  direction  of  social 
affairs  appear  to  discern  no  other  path  to  follow 
than  that  of  coercion — no  other  remedy  to  ap- 
ply than  that  of  force.  Discussion  has  no  place 
in  their  ideas:  they  have  rejected  it  on  the  va- 
rious occasions  when  petitions  were  presented 
that  would  have  furnished  the  opportunity: 
they  have  not  even  evinced  a desire  to  afford  to 
] ,200,000  petitioners  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
themselves  proved  in  the  wrong,  if  wrong  they 
be,  but  are  preparing  themselves  for  a struggle. 
Practical  men,  as  they  call  themselves,  they 
have  set  to  work  to  calculate  the  numerical 
amount  of  agitation.  “ Give  us,"  say  they, a 
Constabulary  Force,  and  5,000  more  soldier*, 
and  you  may  sleep  in  quietness : in  that  way  we 
shall  gain  an  equilibrium  of  power.”  This  may 
be  very  well  for  to-day ; but  how  with  to-mor- 
row ? Is  that  definitively  the  absolute  amount 
required  to  keep  the  movement  in  check  for  fu* 
turity  ? Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
amount  of  discontent  has  not  yet  attained  it* 
maximum  ; suppose,  by  their  perseverance,  by 
the  action  of  example,  60  especially  contagious 
in  a body  of  the  same  class,  or  by  an  accidental 
crisis  in  affairs,  this  amount  should  happen  to 
double,  will  you  double  your  Constabulary  and 
your  5,000  Boldiers?  Compelled  to  march  at » 
pace  whose  rate  is  not  in  your  own  hands,  will 
you  turn  England  into  one  vast  garrison  ? Will 
you  organize  one-half  of  the  nation  against  the 
other,  at  an  immense  and  profligate  expense? 
Once  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  forced  to 
conquer  or  perish,  will  you  be  master  of  your 
movements  ? or  rather.  Will  you  not  be  led  on,  by 
the  very  fatality  of  the  struggle,  from  act  to  act, 
to  measures  that  you  do  not  now  even  dream  of  r 
Suppose  that  the  associations  grow,  and  become 
more  and  more  menacing,  must  you  not  endea- 
vour to  suppress  them  ? Will  you  not  be  drives 
to  slight  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England,  by 
hunting  out  the  necessary  authority  in  the  dead 
letter  of  some  forgotten  enactment  ? And  if 
the  associations  meet  your  means  of  defence  by 
secrecy,  must  you  not  involuntarily  encourage 
spies  and  informations ; multiply  political  pro>e- 

cutions : in  short,  betake  yourselves  to  the  im- 
quitous  and  perilous  route  of  the  government 
on  the  Continent?  Yes,  step  by  step,  all  thi* 
must  happen,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
should  such  a course  be  ever  so  little  adopted. 
European  history  vouches  for  it.  Every  struggle 
undertaken  against  a national  element  has  coup'- 
d’etat  at  the  fingers’-ends ; and  coupa-d'ttat,  m 
their  turn,  give  birth  to  revolutions;  hut  re- 
volutions violent,  bloody,  and  reactionary , whet* 
a larger  and  juster  policy  might  hare  arrested 
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their  progress,  and  changed  them  into  peaceful 
evolutions. 

Are  we,  then,  to  yield  to  innovation,  wherever 
it  presents  itself?  And  is  it  sufficient  for  a 
demand,  to  ascend  from  below,  supported  by  a 
certain  number  of  individuals,  that  we  should 
be  held  bound  to  do  it  right,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
turning the  entire  political  edifice,  by  rudely 
changing  the  principle  that  has  presided  for 
ages  over  social  organization  ? 

No  ; but  we  are  to  study  profoundly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  the  love  of  progression  in  our 
breasts,  the  character  of  the  proposed  innovation. 
We  are  to  examine,  without  preconceived  hosti- 
lity, without  deference  to  the  fact  established, 
solely  because  it  is  established,  whether  the 
time  has  not  really  arrived  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  State  of  a new  principle  of  activity. 
We  are  not  to  forget  that  there  are  necessary 
and  inevitable  revolutions,  dictated  by  the  eter- 
nally progressive  march  of  civilisation,  which 
are  but  revelations  of  the  Providential  law  that 
rules  the  world  ; and  that  to  these  it  is  a crime,  and 
a useless  crime,  to  offer  opposition.  We  are  to 
see  whether  the  movement  in  question  does  not  at- 
tach itself  to  one  of  those  events  that  make  a step 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  nations.  We  are  never 
to  desire,  in  short,  to  repel  innovation,  solely  be- 
cause it  is  innovation  ; but  only  when,  after 
mature  and  impartial  study,  it  turns  out  to  be 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  national  de- 
▼elopement. 

I know  well  that  it  is  not  to  the  hierarchal 
heights  of  society  that  this  work  is  to  be  left. 
There  are  political  necessities  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  surmount.  The  initiative  of  great 
radical  changes  can  only  come  from  below  ; for 
we  may  require  everything  from  power  save 
suicide.  But,  in  default  of  power,  it  must  be 
the  business  of  the  whole  entire  of  society.  It 
concerns  society  and  its  future.  It  concerns 
her  to  know  the  law  of  her  life  at  the  existing 
moment,  to  conform  to  it ; to  know  if  right  be 
on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  to  provoke  a 
change,  or  on  the  6ide  of  those  who  think  of 
opposing  it ; to  know  if  the  aim  of  every  effort 
should  be  to  maintain  what  is  opposed  to  that 
which  may  be  only  the  turbulent  caprice  of  a 
faction,  or  whether  to  prepare  and  smooth  the 
path  for  something  which,  being  backed  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  times,  will,  sooner  or 
later,  surmount  with  violence  all  obstacles. 
Once  more,  this  is  serious  and  vitally  important : 
for  if  right  be  on  the  side  of  the  innovators — 
if  the  agitation  we  are  talking  of  be,  not  the 
passing  swell  of  the  wave  excited  by  the  breeze, 
but  the  product  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river 
from  natural  and  permanent  causes,  of  small 
Account,  are  petty  resistances:  there  are  no 
dikes  for  what  is  swollen  by  God  himself ; and 
we  are  to  think  only  of  how  to  render  the  in- 
undation less  sudden  and  impetuous,  more  regu- 
lar and  fertilizing.  When  a revolution  is  in- 
evitable, the  ground  on  which  it  is  driven  back  by 
force  serves  only  to  measure  beforehand  the 
extent  by  which  it  will  pass  its  natural  limits. 


It  is  the  territory  of  reaction  and  of  anarchy ; 
and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  resistance, 
should,  we  conceive,  take  this  thoroughly  into 
consideration. 

The  whole  entire  of  society  should  direct  its 
attention  to  its  situation  ; and  the  intelligences, 
those  especially  who  have  a share  in  the  periodi- 
cal press,  should  be  of  use  as  its  enlighteners. 
That  press,  from  its  popularity  and  the  reitera- 
tion of  its  appeals,  already  possesses  great  influ- 
ence on  the  country.  It  might  even — it  alone, 
perhaps-7-migbt  render  to  society  most  inesti- 
mable services,  if  it  were  but  imbued  with  the 
importance  and  sanctity  of  its  mission : if  the 
young  writers,  whose  souls  are  pure  and  untram- 
melled by  party  fetters,  whose  hearts  have  hi- 
therto beat  to  none  but  words  of  patriotism  and 
truth,  would  make  the  press  the  arena-field  to 
debate  the  great  questions  raised  by  the  exist- 
ing agitation,  and  to  prepare  elements  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.  What  labours 
are  demanded,  imperiously  demanded,  by  our 
situation,  some  of  which  ure  at  present  scarcely 
planned,  others  not  even  glanced  at ! What  mat- 
ters for  discussion  to  unravel,  whose  results,  far 
otherwise  important  than  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  a few  individuals,  might  fix  a common 
point  of  departure  for  future  efforts  ! The  ques- 
tionof  the  Suffrage,  considered  as  representingand 
confirming  human  individuality  in  the  twofold 
view  of  right  and  of  practice,  or  factj:  the  ques- 
tion of  National  Education,  ( education  I say,  and 
not  instruction  merely,)  considered  in  the  two- 
fold view  of  national  unity,  and  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  penal  power  of  which  it  alone  can  be 
the  basis : the  question  of  labour,  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  operative,  as  his  stake  in 
a partnership  of  association:  that  of  centralization, 
so  little  understood  hitherto,  so  often  confounded 
with  a tyrannical  concentration,  and  degraded,  by 
factions,  to  the  condition  of  a question  of  mo- 
nopoly or  reaction  : the  great  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  assumed  to  have  been  settled,  half 
a century  since,  by  the  school  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  it  may  be  time,  I conceive,  to  submit 
to  revision:  the  historical  march,  too,  of  the 
popular  element,  since  not  its  first,  but  its  most 
solemn  appearance  in  the  Puritans  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. — the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
in  a threefold  respect — material,  intellectual,  and 
religious  ; the  influence  necessarily  exercised  on 
it  by  the  changes  which  have  been  worked  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  are  working  as  well 
in  facts  as  in  ideas,  throughout  continental  Eur- 
ope. Again,  too,  and  before  all,  that  question 
which  embraces  all — the  importance  of  which  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  have  long  since  felt,  and 
wehave  not  even  suspected — Whether  life,  and  the 
developement  of  society  here  below,  proceed  from 
a superior  law,  whose  fulfilment  we  may,  perhaps, 
retard,  but  can  never  suppress ; or  whether  only 
from  human  spontaneity  acting  without  control, 
and  without  certainty  ? Whether  the  generations, 
bound  in  a circle  of  fate,  are  condemned  eter- 
nally to  roll  the  stone  of  Sysiphus  ; or  whether, 
living  each  its  particular  life,  grafted  on  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  life  of  all  those  that  have  preceded 
it,  they  march  forward  under  a Providential 
law  of  progression  ? Whether,  in  a word,  human- 
ity lives  from  day  to  day,  the  wandering  sport 
of  circumstances  and  temporary  material  inter- 
ests ; or  whether  she  has  a mission  to  realize 
here  below,  the  consciousness  of  which  daily 
brightens  on  her  ? Is  not  this  the  field  on  which 
the  intelligences  should  meet  at  the  present 
day  ? Is  not  this  the  ground  on  which,  with  love, 
with  a religious  desire  of  good,  with  sentiments 
that  belong  to  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
should  assemble  all  those  whom  God  has  endow- 
ed with  a strong  principle  of  thought  ? 

At  this  moment,  1 regret  to  say  it,  this  ground 
is  nearly  neglected.  We  want  creeds,  and  we 
have  parties  ; sympathies,andwe  havecontending 
interests  ; calm  disquisitions,  and  we  have  impro- 
visations suggested  by  the  external  facts  of  each 
day.  We  are  smothered  by  the  politics  of  detail. 
We  waste  valuable  capacities  in  controversy  on 
insignificant  points  ; in  paltry  quarrels  about  per- 
sons whose  fame  a few  months  or  a few  years 
will  suffice  to  extinguish.  We  sacrifice  the  po- 
litics of  principles — the  only  good  and  productive 
politics — those  alone  that  educate,  sustain,  and 
save  nations.  The  periodical  press  recoils  be- 
fore general  ideas,  as  though  they  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  direct  revolutions.  It  pretends 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  reality,  and  which  is  but  the  accident  of  the 
day,  as  if  the  reality  of  the  morrow  had  no  right 
to  its  attention.  It  reflects  the  present : in  no 
degree  does  it  prepare  the  future.  It  reveals 
clearly  enough  the  void,  and  does  nothing  to 
fill  it  up.  A part  of  its  writers  occupy  them- 
selves with  impertinences : their  sole  aim  is  to 
extract  a momentary  smile  from  muscles  relaxed 
by  ennui:  they  dance  on  a volcano.  Others 
hound  on  the  passions,  ns  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready enough  of  them  let  loose  on  the  arena. 
All,  or  nearly  so,  busy  themselves  only  with  daily 
events,  without  ever  tracing  back  the  causes  that 
produce  them : they  change  or  modify  their 
anguage  after  an  dmeute  at  Birmingham  or  New- 
castle : they  approach  the  great  national  ques- 
tions, with  Chartism  ever  before  their  eyes. 

We  must  not  confound  the  signs  of  events  that 
are  preparing,  with  the  events  themselves — the 
disorderly,  even  culpable  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  agitates  the  country,  with  the  feeling 
itself.  Chartism  is  only  a sign— an  expression. 
The  “ People’s  Charter”  will  not,  in  my  belief, 
be  the  Charter  of  the  future.  Perhaps,  of  all 
the  topics  that  it  embraces,  one  only  will  remain, 
and  it  is  that  which  represents  a principle.  But, 
though  we  should  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  frag- 
ments, and  in  the  suppression  of  Chartism,  the 
feeling  which  gave  birth  to,  it  would  remain  the 
same,  and  would  soon  fructify  analogous  demon- 
strations. 

The  question  of  political  organization  is  en- 
tirely secondary  ; it  is  a means  of  realizing  the 
change  that  time  has  matured.  We  may  dispute 
on  this  means  without  touching  the  social  ques- 
tion in  the  least.  The  social  question  have  I 


said  ? It  is,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
is  going  on  at  the  present  hour.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  well  expressed  this  in  a speech,*  in 
my  eyes,  of  the  greatest  importance — save  that 
he  has  mistaken  its  exigency  and  strength.  He 
has  proclaimed,  as  I have  done  farther  back,  the 
inability  of  the  constituted  powers  of  the  day  to 
offer  a remedy  for  the  evil  that  disturbs  society: 
he  confesses  that  the  agitation  resulting  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  evil,  already  breeds  real 
danger ; and  yet,  seeing  that  the  sum  of  the 
malcontents  does  not  express  the  generality  of 
the  people,  he  concludes  that  society  should  and 
may  restrain  it,  with  impunity.  I,  for  my  part, 
say  that  it  cannot,  and  should  not. 

The  political  system  of  Lord  John  Russell— 
the  system,  in  general,  of  existing  society— is  a 
system  of  the  present ; it  lives  from  day  to  day ; 
it  has  no  anxieties  for  the  future.  Now,  it  is  to 
the  future  that  we  owe  ourselves.  The  life  of 
man  is  short  here  below  ; but  it  is  prolonged,  in 
some  sort,  throughout  all  the  generations  that 
after  us  shall  cover  the  soil  of  the  country  that 
God  has  assigned  us,  by  the  good  that  we  be- 
queath them,  whether  we  may  be  happy  enough 
to  transmit  them  its  reality,  or  whether,  for 
want  of  better,  we  may  leave  them  the  desire 
and  the  hope.  It  is  sufficient  that  evil  presses 
on  any  number  of  our  brethren,  for  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  seek  a mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it; 
and  this  duty  is  imperious  in  the  particular 
case  ; for  we  know  that  time  must  infallibly  ex- 
tend and  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  present  number  matters  little  : it  repre- 
sents the  avowed  malcontents.  The  number  of 
those  who  are  silent  is  ten  times  greater ; and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  time  for  speaking  will 
come  to  them  too.  Only  when  the  time  shall 
have  arrived — when,  incontestably,  they  will  be, 
and  will  feel  themselves  to  be,  the  strongest- 
much  hatred  will  have  accumulated,  many  in- 
stincts of  reaction  will  have  grown  up  in  the 
shade,  much  fury  will  have  sprung  from  our  in- 
difference. Are  you  satisfied  that  you  will  then 
be  able  to  quiet  them  by  concessions  that  would 
now  appear  the  fruit  of  a sentiment  of  justice 
and  love  ; and  which,  at  that  time,  will  be  but  an 
homage  to  force,  paid  by  fear?  Are  you  satis- 
fied  that  the  labouring  classes,  whom  you  no* 
thrust  into  a separate  herd,  will  not  then  resolre 
to  enjoy  alone  the  reward  of  a victory  which  they 
alone  carried?  You  admit  that  the  evil  exists: 
it  is,  in  your  opinion,  as  in  mine,  a state  of  real 
positive  suffering  that  wrests  from  the  discon- 
tented this,  as  you  call  it,  seditious  cry ; and 
think  you  that  it  will  not  have  its  echo — it  mat- 
ters little  when — among  all  those  who  share  in 
the  same  suffering  ? Think  you  that  a million 
of  tongues  proclaiming  this  grievance,  a million 
of  men  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  evil,  does 
not  constitute  an  apostleship  sufficient  to  rouse 
all  those  whom  ignorance,  or — what  you  say 
must  irrevocably  be  deceived — the  hope  of  be- 
holding a remedy  for  social  inequalities,  now 
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keeps  silent  ? And  this  when  the  economical 
horizon  is  gloomy  with  inevitable  storms ; when, 
even  if  you  happened  to  dissipate  these  storms, 
you  are  at  that  point  that  you  cannot  extend 
vour  operations,  increase  the  return  for  your 
capital,  accumulate  undistributed  riches,  without 
rendering  the  disproportion  more  striking ; at 
that  point  that  you  cannot  dig  a canal  or  open  a 
railroad  without,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a 
more  potent  route  for  the  circulation  of  the  ap- 
peals that  you  dread — without  still  more  disabus- 
ing the  intelligence  of  those  who,  for  your  pur- 
pose, should  remain  for  ever  in  the  dark  ! 

This  is  not  all.  I know  not  if  our  statesmen 
ever  occupy  themselves  with  the  necessities  of 
the  grand  historical  progression  that  the  human 
race  appears  to  follow,  or  whether  European 
generalities  enter  at  all  into  their  plans ; but, 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  something  so  strik- 
ing and  bo  analogous  has  been  going  on  in 
the  bosom  of  almost  all  the  continental  countries, 
that  I am  astonished  at  seeing  men  of  intelli- 
gence here  looking  on  at  the  spectacle  unmoved. 
It  is  not  alone  a feeble  section  of  England  that  is 
gravitating  towards  the  new-born  dogma  of  the 
People — it  is  the  whole  of  Europe.  Everywhere 
the  object  of  the  movement  is  changed  ; every- 
where the  democratical  element  is  substituted 
for  all  others  in  the  agitation  that  foreruns  the 
life  of  the  future.  There  is  visibly  operating, 
in  almost  every  country,  a double  phenomenon, 
of  expansion  in  the  popular  principle,  of  con- 
centration in  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it — both 
furnishing  the  same  indication.  The  aristocratic, 
military,  and  bourgeois  elements,  which  each,  in 
their  turn,  played  in  the  past  a principal  and 
even  initiative  part  in  the  manifestations  of 
European  life,  are  become  resistant,  conservative, 
or  inactive  ; it  might  be  said  that  they  all  feel 
they  have  no  further  mission  to  work  in  the 
world.  The  popular  element  everywhere  aspires 
to  ascend  and  to  be  in  action : one  would  say 
that  a sudden  instinct  has  revealed  to  it  grand 
destinies  to  accomplish.  In  it  men  hope  ; from 
it  men  fear  ; to  it  do  martyrs  immolate  them- 
selves. In  Italy  it  has  inspired  the  later  move- 
ments ; it  has  dissolved  there  all  associations  hoist- 
ing any  other  flag  than  its  own : it  is  enthroned 
in  La  Giovinc  Italia,  which  alone  embosoms  the 
futurity  of  the  country.  In  Poland  it  has  changed 
the  scope  of  revolutionary  efforts,  and  has  trans- 
formed what  was  a mere  question  of  independence 
into  a question  of  national  regeneration.  In 
France  it  pervades  all  the  parties  that  aim  at 
action.  So  thoroughly  is  this  felt ; so  strong  is 
the  conviction,  that  henceforth  it  cannot  be  ne- 
glected, that  those  even  who,  at  bottom,  design 
•omewhat  else,  usurp  the  name  of  the  People,  and 
pretend  to  be  zealous  for  its  cause.  Buonapartism 
talks  only  of  equality  ; and  the  legitimists  of 
the  Gazette  de  France  preach  Universal  Suffrage. 
A belief  in  the  coming  accession  of  the  power  of 
the  democracy,  is  everywhere  exciting  the  en- 
lightened. Genius  bends  before  the  signs  that 
are  pointing  to  the  horizon.  We  see  men  like 
L<a  Mennais  and  Chateaubriand,  who  have  pass- 


ed their  whole  lives  in  defending  other  powers, 
other  ideas,  suddenly  turn  back,  by  I know  not 
what  miraculous  conversion,  and  render  the  most 
marked  homage  to  the  popular  standard.  Apre- 
sentimentof  a new  order  of  things,  of  great  events, 
that  will  communicate  a new  impulse  to  society, 
pervades  the  world.  And  whilst  day  after  day 
witnesses  the  extinction  of  some  existing  thing, 
tho  weakening  of  the  prestige  that  surrounded 
what  was  even  yesterday  a potent  spell,  the  po- 
pular cause  alone  steadily  grows.  Every  defeat 
is  met  with  a new  defiance  ; every  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  developement,  by  a renewed  effort. 
Conquered  in  one  spot,  the  democratic  spirit  and 
tendency  momentarily  disappear  to  break  forth 
in  another.  Firm  and  compact  in  all  places,  its 
enemies  are  wearied  and  worn  out.  We  would 
say  that  it  has  taken  to  a partisan  warfare,  till 
the  time  comes  that  it  can  operate  by  masses. 

The  People  have  been  enslaved;  they  have  escaped 
from  slavery.  They  have  been  serfs ; they  have 
enfranchised  themselves  from  serfage.  They  have 
bcenchainedto  misery  and  to  nnthingnesshythesub- 
alternism  oj  labour,  and  the.  immobility  of  wages; 
they  desire  emancipation  and  the  attainment  of 
equality.  They  have  first  won  the  right  of  life 
in  the  great  city  of  Humanity  ; then  the  right 
of  labour  and  liberty  in  the  social  city ; they 
now  desire  to  gain  the  right  of  participation  in 
the  pcditical  city.  This  is  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent struggle;  this  is  the  soul  and  the  source  of 
all  the  agitations  that  are  produced  in  Etiropo  ; 
instinctive  manifestations  of  a destiny  more 
powerful  than  us  all ; and  which,  rely  on  it,  will 
formulize  itBelf  more  and  more  clearly. 

And  it  is  in  face  of  this  spectacle,  before  this 
progression,  that  has  its  developement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  its  evident  cause  in  a 
Providential  law,  that  men  think  of  resistance  . 
by  some  paltry  material  means — good,  at  the 
best,  for  suppressing  a faction  devoted  to  one 
interest  or  to  individual  ambition  ! It  is  an 
Zmeutc,  they  say.  Y es  ; but  it  is  an  tmeute  of  the 
human  race,  raised  by  tho  will  of  God,  who  has 
created  men  for  one  purpose,  the  association  of 
equals,  the  perfecting  of  all  by  all ; and  it  is  ir- 
resistible. The  same  appearances  that  present 
themselves  at  this  day,  wero  presented  at  each 
of  the  two  great  revolutions  that  delivered  man 
from  slavery  and  serfage.  The  6amp  forces  that 
are  now  opposed  to  it,  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
were  far  more  compact,  at  those  two  Bteps  in  the 
scale  that  it  has  surmounted.  By  what  method, 
is  it  supposed,  that  those  forces,  that  have  twice 
lost  the  ground,  will  now  maintain  it  ? And  if  a 
studious,  and,  above  all,  conscientious  and  im- 
partial reflection  on  our  present  situation,  en- 
lightened by  the  history  of  the  past,  should  end 
in  the  discovery  that  what  I have  here  barely 
enunciated  is  the  truth — that  it  is  a third  step 
in  the  scale  of  developement,  the  possession  of 
which  is  in  question — and  that  there  is  in  all 
these  tendencies,  irregular  and  disordered  though 
they  be,  the  sign  of  the  near  accomplishment  of 
a new  phasis  of  that  humanity,  which  is  a thought 
of  the  Deity  explained  by  facts — would  it  ne{r 
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be  our  most  strict,  most  religious  duty,  to  unite 
as  brothers  to  prepare  the  ground  and  make 
ready  the  path  ? Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  of  good  intentions, 
among  the  middle  classes,  to  associate  them- 
selves actively,  with  the  efforts  of  the  lower 
classes,  now  isolated,  and  almost  without  direc- 
tion ? 

It  is  this  study,  nigh  absolutely  neglected, 
that  I here  invoke,  in  the  name  of  the  country 
whose  future  is  seriously  compromised  by  leav- 
ing it  a prey  to  a schism  that,  a little  later,  will, 
perhaps,  be  irremediable — in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  desire  the  accomplishment  of  good, 
without  violent  crises,  without  convulsive  reac- 
tions. I wish  to  see  this  question  of  the  People, 
that  embraces  all  the  future,  at  length  placed 


on  its  true  footing-snatched  from  the  arena  of 
egotistical  passions — treated  with  all  the  loftiness 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
social  progress,  of  the  national  vocation,  and  of 
the  Providential  law  that  rules  and  gives  birth 
to  events.  For  my  part,  I will  contribute  to  it 
as  far  as  I can,  by  a succession  of  articles  on  this 
subject.  Perchance  the  example  will  be  followed. 

“ Something  is  rotten  in  the  State and  we 
must  not  be  contented  by  saying,  with  Horatio, 

“ Heaven  will  direct  it.”  It  is  through  us  that 
Heaven  directs  human  affairs.  The  State,  our 
country,  has  been  given  to  us  as  our  place  of 
work.  We  are  all  workmen  ; and  God,  our  mas- 
ter,  will  judge  us  by  our  performances. 

i 

I 


HYMN— THE  POOR  MAN’S  DAY  * 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

“ Hail  Sabbath ! thee  I hail,  the  Poor  Man’s  Day  !” — Grahame. 


Sabbath  holy ! 

To  the  lowly 

Still  art  thou  a welcome  day. 

When  thou  comes t,  earth  and  ocean, 
Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  motion, 
Help  the  poor  man’s  heart  to  pray. 

Sun-waked  forest, 

Bird  that  soarest 
O'er  the  mute  empurpled  moor, 
Throstle's  song  that  stream-like  flowest, 
Wind  that  over  dew-drop  goest. 
Welcome  now  the  wo-wom  poor. 

Little  river, 

Young  for  ever  1 

Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankful  glee, 
Happy  woodbine,  gladly  weeping, 

Gnat,  within  the  wild-rose  keepiug, 

O that  they  were  blessed  as  ye  ! 

Sabbath  holy  ! 

For  the  lowly 

Paint  with  flowers  thy  glittering  sod ; 
For  affliction’s  sons  and  daughters 
Bid  thy  mountains,  woods,  and  waters, 
Pray  to  God,  the  poor  man's  God ! 

From  the  fever 
Idle  never. 


• For  the  measure  of  this  lyric,  some  of  the  rhymes, 
and  most  of  tho  thoughts,  see  the  article,  “ Burschcn 
Melodies,”  in  Tait't  Magazine  for  April,  1840. — E.  E. 


Where  on  Hope  Want  bars  the  door; 
From  the  gloom  of  airless  alleys. 

Lead  thou  to  green  hills  and  valleys 
Plundered  England’s  trampled  poor. 

Pale  young  mother, 

Gasping  brother, 

Sister  toiling  in  despair, 

Grief-bowed  sire,  that  life-long  diest, 
White-lipped  child  that  sleeping  sighest, 
Come  and  drink  the  light  and  air  ! 

Tyrants  curse  ye, 

While  they  nurse  ye, 

Life  for  deadliest  wrongs  to  pay; 

Yet,  O Sabbath  ! bringing  gladnea 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  sadness, 

Still  art  thou  “ The  Poor  Man’s  Day.” 

Sabbath’s  Father  l* 

Would’st  thou  rather 
Some  should  curse  than  all  be  blessed  ? 

If  thou  hate  not  fruit  and  blossom, 

. To  the  oppressor's  godless  bosom 
Bring  the  poor  man’s  day  of  rest,— 

With  its  healing, 

With  his  feeling, 

With  his  humble  trustful  bliss ; 

With  the  poor  man’s  honest  kindness, 
Bless  the  rich  man’s  heart  of  blindness— 
Teach  him  what  religion  is ! 


LADY  MORGAN'S  “WOMAN  AND  HER  MASTER." * 


The  ladles— that  la,  all  civilized  womankind 
—may  be  presumed  disposed  to  resent  the  implied 
indignity  of  the  title  which  Lady#  Morgan  has 
chosen  for  her  greatest  work  ; but,  we  assure 
them,  the  fault  is  none  of  hers : she  merely 
adopts  that  definition  of  womankind,  sanctioned 
* Colburn.  2 vols. 


by  law  and  by  high  legal  authority.  Blackstone 
writes — " As  the  old  law-phrase  runs,  Baron  ft 
Feme — the  Baron  and  his  Woman;”  and  Lady 
Morgan  bitterly  adopts  the  semi-barbarous  jar- 
gon as  the  title  and  the  motto  of  that  remark- 
able book,  in  which  she  comes  avowedly  forward 
as  the  champion  and  philosophical  historian  01 
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her  sex.  As  the  champion  of  woman,  she  is 
courageous,  energetic,  and  full  of  resource  ; but, 
as  the  historian,  it  may  be  alleged  that  she  is 
apt  to  lose  the  calm  passionless  impartiality  and 
balance  of  the  judge,  in  the  fervour  of  the  elo- 
quent advocate,  or  the  adroitness  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  special  pleader. 

The  two  volumes  published  are  but  a portion, 
a splendid  fragment,  of  the  work  meditated  ; 
and,  with  all  their  high  merits  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  they,  unfortunately,  bring  the  philoso- 
phical history  of  woman  only  down  to  a period — 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — since  which, 
the  condition  of  the  sex,  by  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  has,  in  Europe, 
undergone  greater  change  than  in  the  previous 
4,000  years.  In  these  circumstances,  we  can 
only  console  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  work — an  event  which 
will  give  the  lovers  of  literature  and  the  friends 
of  woman  the  more  pleasure,  as  the  delay  has 
been  occasioned  by  weakness  of  sight,  for  which 
Lady  Morgan's  medical  advisers  have  enjoined 
temporary  cessation  from  her  laborious  and  im- 
portant task. 

The  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  divided  in- 
to books  and  chapters.  It  opens  with  an  elo- 
quently written  and  well-reasoned  introductory 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  ; that  gra- 
dual supremacy  of  mind  over  brute  force  still 
no  far  from  being  complete;  and  especially,  as 
Lady  Morgan  maintains,  in  the  respective  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  sexes ; for,  if  the  social 
system  is  still  most  imperfect  as  it  relates  to  the 
**  Master,"  it  remains  much  worse  with  his  ser- 
vant or  slave ; woman  being  “ still  a thing  of 
sufferance,  and  not  of  rights,"  as  in  the  ignorant 
infancy  of  early  aggregation,  when  the  law  of 
the  strongest  was  the  only  law  acted  on.  It  is 
asked — 

Even  now,  when  supremacy  has  been  transferred  from 
muscle  to  mind,  has  that  moat  subtle  spirit — that  being 
of  most  mobile  fibre — that  most  sensitive  and  apprehen- 
sive organization — has  she,  whom  God  placed  to  be  a 
mate  and  a help  to  man,  at  the  head  of  his  creation,  the 
foundress  of  nations,  the  embellisher  of  races,  has  she 
alone  been  left  behind,  at  the  very  starting-post  of  civili- 
sation, while  around  her  all  progresses  and  improves  ? 
And  is  man  still  ‘‘the  Master;”  and  does  he,  by  a misdi- 
rected  self-love,  still  perpetuate  her  ignorance  and  her 
dependence,  when  her  emancipation  and  improvement  are 
most  wanting,  as  the  crowning  element  of  his  own 

happiness? 

If,  in  the  first  era  of  society,  woman  was  the  Tictim  of 
man’s  physical  superiority,  she  is  still,  in  the  last,  the 
•ubject  of  laws,  in  the  enactment  of  which  she  has  had  no 
voice — amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a code,  from  which 
•he  derives  but  little  protection.  While  man,  in  his  first 
crude  attempts  at  jurisprudence,  has  surrounded  the  sex 
with  restraints  and  disabilities,  he  has  left  its  natural 
rights  unguarded,  and  its  liberty  unacknowledged.  Merg- 
ing the  very  existence  of  woman  in  his  own,  hs  has 
allowed  her  no  separate  interest,  assigned  her  no  independ- 
ent possessions  ; “ for,”  says  the  law — the  law  of  man— 
**  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that  she 
has  belongs  to  him.”  Even  the  fruit  of  her  own  labour 
is  torn  from  her,  unless  she  is  protected  by  the  solitary 
blessedness  of  a derided  but  innocent  celibacy. 

Lady  Morga'p  describes  the  other  pecuniary  or 
propertied  disabilities  under  which  womanlabours, 


without  saying  anything  of  certain  countervailing 
immunities — considering  favour  instead  of  right 
rather  an  aggravation  of  the  evil — and  comes  to 
the  more  cruel  deprivations  to  which  woman  has 
been  subjected  by  her  master  and  law-maker— 
those  which  deny  her  maternal  rights,  and  violate 
her  most  sacred  feelings.  Law  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, undeniably  pressed  hardly  upon  woman  ; 
while  its  proper  province  is  neither  to  give  supe- 
riority to  the  claims  of  father  nor  mother,  but  to 
the  individual  presumed  to  be  best  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  parental  relation.  But 
man’s  injustice  to  his  enslaved  mate  does  not  stop 
here.  If  opinion  has  become  supreme  over  its 
antagonist,  physical  force,  the  very  power  which 
has  unfettered  society,  and  which  strongly  tends 
to  set  it  entirely  free,  is  called  into  operation 
against  woman.  On  this  new  ground — opinion, 
which  he  has  taken  for  himself, 

Her  master  meets  her,  citing  againit  her  what  he  calls 

philosophy  and  science. The  natural  da* 

pendence  of  the  sex  on  its  Master,  its  imputed  inaptitude 
for  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits,  and  presumed  inca- 
pacity for  concentration  are  still  insisted  upon  ; and,  while 
woman  is  permitted  to  cultivate  the  arts  which  merely 
please,  and  which  frequently  corrupt,  she  ia  denounced  as 
a thing  unsexed,  a l urns  natural,  if  she  direct  her  thoughts 
to  pursuits  which  aspire  to  serve,  and  which  never  fail  to 
elevate.  Educating  her  for  the  Harem,  but  calling  on  her 
for  the  practices  of  the  Portico,  man  expects  from  his 
Odalisque  the  firmness  of  the  Stoic,  and  demands  from 
his  servant  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which,  placing 
the  elite  of  his  own  sex  at  the  head  of  its  muster-roll, 
give  immortality  to  the  Master.  He  tells  her,  that  “ ob- 
scurity is  her  true  glory,  insignificance  her  distinction, 
ignorance  her  lot,  and  passive  obedience  the  perfection  of 
her  nature.”  Yet  he  expects  from  her,  as  the  daily  and 
hourly  habit  of  her  existence,  that  conquest  over  the  pas- 
sions by  the  strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of  moral 
energy  over  the  senses  and  their  appetites,  and  that  en- 
durance of  personal  privation  and  self-denial,  which, 
with  him,  (even  under  all  the  excitements  of  ambition 
and  incentives  to  renown,)  are  qualities  of  rare  exception, 
the  practices  of  most  painful  requirement. 

Why  should  not  these  high  demands  or  ex- 
pectations be  taken  by  Woman  as  her  Master’s 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  her  mental  fortitude 
and  moral  superiority ; as  a confession  that 
much  being  given  much  is  required,  to  which  the 
exactor  tacitly  owns  himself  unequal?  This 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  taking  the  matter  by  the 
best  handle,  and  allowing  man  to  keep  his  undis- 
turbed monopoly  of  the  vices. 

But  if  the  destiny  of  the  sex  has  been  thus 
severe  among  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
of  the  human  race  in  the  most  highly  civilized 
societies  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  how  much 
more  deplorable  has  woman's  condition  ever  been 
in  that  far  larger  portion  of  the  peopled  globe, 
which  comprehends  savage  life  ; in  the  vast  em- 
pires of  China  and  India,  and  generally  among 
the  Mongolian  and  Ethiopian  varieties  of  the 
species?  Having  made  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  woman,  and  what  she  has  accomplished 
under  all  the  crushing  disabilities,  the  domestic 
tyranny,  or  the  gross  injustice  and  denial  of 
rights  to  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
she  has  been  subjected  by  brute  force,  by  “ the 
divine  right  of  the  strongest,”  Lady  Morgan 
proceeds  briefly  to  discuss  the  condition  of  wo- 
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man  amid  the  different  savage  or  semi-barbarous 
races  of  mankind.  She  begins  with  the  Red 
Man ; and  we  are  surprised  that,  while  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
she  should  not  incidentally  have  betrayed  more 
sympathy  with  the  “ stoic  of  the  woods"  himself, 
so  compassionable  a sufferer  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween natural  rights  and  physical  force,  aided  by 
the  cruel  cunning  of  what  is  miscalled  civilisation. 

The  condition  of  the  Squaw  is  much  more  fa- 
vourably, and,  as  we  believe,  truly  represented 
by  a late  female  writer,  who  judged  from  her 
own  immediate  observation,  and  who  is,  more- 
over, herself  a bold  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  woman.  We  refer  to  Mrs  Jameson, 
who,  relatively  to  their  respective  Masters,  con- 
siders the  Indian  Squaw  in  a truer  and  more  dig- 
nified position  than  the  European  lady — than  the 
woman,  as  lady  Morgan  would  say,  of  a more 
“ policized  society” — and  in  a happier  physical 
condition  than  the  household  drudge  of  so]  many 
poor  men’s  homes  in  highly  civilized  life. 

With  more  successful  reasoning,  our  author 
points  to  those  evidences  of  the  secret  workings  of 
conscience  in  man,  and  of  that  hatred  inseparable 
from  fear,  which  has  made  woman,  in  every  age, 
be  considered,  among  barbarous  and  many  highly 
civilized  tribes,  as  possessed  of  some  marvellous 
but  generally  malignant  power  or  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind ; as  sybil,  prophet- 
ess, and  sorceress,  down  to  the  bleared  witch, 
whom  her  cowardly  imaginary  victim  might  des- 
troy without  trial  or  accusation.  Take  this  again 
by  the  best  handle,  and  woman  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  ascribing  to  her  supernatural  powers 
is  a virtual  confession  of  her  natural  intellectual 
superiority.  But  Lady  Morgan  is  too  grave,  and 
too  much  in  earnest,  to  descend  to  such  a line  of 
argument.  Her  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  Africa  is,  like  that  of  the  mate  of  the 
Red  Man,  somewhat  overcharged.  She  is  an  ad- 
vocate stating  a case ; not  a judge  impartially 
summing  up  evidence.  When  she  paints  the 
sanguinary  horrors  of  Mumbo-jumbo — which, 
after  all,  is  merely  a ruder  form  of  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  the  English  ducking-stool — she  ought  not 
to  pass  over  the  other  demon,  Tampacara,  who 
protects  the  negresses  from  the  jealous  interfer- 
ence of  husbands. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  that,  bad 
as  the  position  of  the  women  of  barbarous  life 
may  be,  it  is  neither  so  debased,  nor,  we  should 
say,  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  women  of  those 
vast  empires  of  the  East,  “ which  vaunt  an  an- 
tique origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a semi- 
civilisation  have  surrounded  a fraction  at  least 
of  the  species  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
afforded  something  of  the  semblance  of  a social 
policy.”  The  abject  condition  of  the  women  of 
Oriental  countries  is  mainly  attributed  to  poly- 
gamy, “ which  crushes  her  under  a slavery  more 
revolting  than  that  of  the  mere  garage  yet 
the  root  of  this  evil  is  not  traced  to  the  tyranny 
and  sensuality  of  the  Master,  but,  if  we  under- 
stand the  passage  aright,  to  causes  existing  in 
nature,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  should 


not,  therefore,  be  visited  wholly  upon  the  Mss* 
ter.  “ The  precocious  developement  of  the  ms. 
ternal  organization,  which,  in  some  Oriental  conn- 
tries,  confounds  infancy  with  motherhood,  and 
leaves  the  functions  of  the  brain  imperfect,  while 
the  affections  and  the  passions  are  already  ma- 
tured, may  be  assigned  as  the  origin  of  polygamy 
— that  institute  which  has  the  most  impeded  the 
progress  of  society,  wherever  it  has  been  per- 
petuated." 

Lady  Morgan  surely  admits  too  much  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  system  which  she  repro- 
bates as  much  to  natural  causes  as  to  vicious  insti- 
tutions, begun  by  tyranny  and  brute  force  among 
the  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  perpetuated  bytheirsatel- 
lites.  In  a striking  passage  upon  the  condition 
of  the  women  of  China,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, she  makes  another  admission  subversivsof 
the  natural  supremacy  of  womanhood;  for  it  is 
not  the  sex,  but  the  caste,  the  pure  aristocratic 
breed,  for  which  superiority  is  claimed.  Lady 
Morgan,  also,  sometimes  uses  two-sided,  if  not 
unfair,  arguments.  Is,  for  example,  the  tight- 
lacing  of  our  ladies,  now  so  universally  de- 
nounced by  medical  men,  and  by  all  men  of  re- 
flection and  good  taste,  fairly  attributable  to 
the  sex  which  practises  the  pernicious  absurdity, 
or  to  the  “Masters?” — to  whom  Lady  Morgan 
unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  kindred  abomination 
of  the  crippled  and  deformed  feet  of  the  Chinese 
women — a custom  which  is,  with  little  of  proba- 
bility, traced  to  some  alleged  attempt  among  the 
women  to  conspire  against  the  eternal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  have  originated  in  a perverted  vanity. 

Not  content  with  asserting  the  moral  and 
intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  eloquent 
champion  of  woman  insists  upon  female  aupen- 
ority,  and  goes  back  to  Paradise  for  proof*  of 
their  social  equality,  and  the  mental  pre-eminence 
of  the  general  mother,  whose  very  name,  E*t, 
signifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  Life,  while  signi- 
fies Red  Earth.  Lady  Morgan  most  ingenioudr. 
and  .with  the  dexterity  of  a practised  NisiPrvu 
pleader,  makes  out  a good  case  for  her  firrt 
client,  while  she  covers  with  littleness  an 
shame  the  animated  piece  of  red  loam,  our  first 
father.  Thus  she  reasons: — “To  the  female, 
Eve,  was  permitted  the  first  exercise  of  mind,  in 
the  call  made  on  her  intellect  by  one  who  sought 
to  influence  human  action  by  intellectual  raesn?, 
though  for  evil  purposes.”  And  our  author 
farther  argues,  that  the  serpent  first  trying  ** 
wiles  upon  Eve,  is  rather  a proof  of  the  diffic^T 
than  the  facility  with  which  the  female  mmd 
might  be  influenced.  And  then  the  motive,  1 1 
temptation,  was  one  worthy  to  be  addressed  t* 
the  highest  intellect.  “ She  should  be  •*  * 
Gods,  knowing  good  from  evil.  The 
therefore,  (seeing  the  tree  was  to  be  desired 
make  one.  wise,)  took  the  fruit,  accordiagy* 
thereof,  and  did  eat.”  In  the  awful  penalty  m 
curred  by  this  fatal  net  of  disobedience*  * * 
advocate  of  woman  points  to  the  “ sublime 
prophetic  distinction  made  in  favour  of * 
future  mother  of  all  living — from  whom,**** 
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from  her  <e  red  earth”  helpmate,  was  to  proceed 
one  who  should  “ swallow  up  death  in  victory.” 

But  further  of  woman’s  superiority : — 

The  temporal  punishments  Inflicted  on  Ere  were 
marked  by  an  intellectual  preeminence  in  suffering — 
Adam’s  by  personal  degradation;  to  Adam  was  assigned 
the  task  of  physical  labour:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
slialt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground 
from  whence  thou  wert  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  nnd 
unto  dust  thou  shall  return a humiliating  vocation 
—a  humiliating  reminiscence,  both  spared  as  denuncia- 
tion* to  Eve.  Her  retribution,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  on  the  affections,  and  on  the  mind — sorrow  that 
was  to  be  multiplied,  and  pain  (corporeal  indeed  in  the 
first  instance)  but  connected  with  griefs  and  anxieties 
still  more  harassing.  Her  desire  was  also  to  be  to  her 
husband,  (that  devotedness,  the  attribute  of  her  peculiar 
and  finer  organization,)  and  her  submission  to  his  “ rule” 
was  the  penalty  of  her  sensibility,  no  less  than  the  token 
of  physical  inferiority.  . . . . Iu  the  sacred  his- 

tory of  the  origin  of  the  species,  there  is  a strict  accord- 
ance with  the  great  dogma  of  the  East,  that  woman  was 
a creature  of  high  intellectual  aspirations;  and  every 
subsequent  epoch  in  sacred  history  produces  evidences  of 
her  spiritual  agency  and  mental  energies  in  carrying  on 
the  great  moral  econemy  of  the  creation. 

To  the  grand  part  performed  by  woman  in  the 
early  ages,  so  far  as  tradition  and  written  re- 
cords, sacred  and  profane,  bear  testimony,  the 
champion  of  the  sex  now  addresses  herself. 
With  heroic  women,  the  sister-spirits  of  the 
Alexanders,  Cesars,  and  Napoleons,  she  has  in- 
tense sympathy.  Semiramis,  and  the  Cleopatras, 
especially  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  name,  are 
regarded  with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
makes  us  fear  that  when  she  descends  to  modern 
times.  Lady  Morgan  will  find  nothing  so  sub- 
limely great  in  womanhood  as  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  the  Hindoo  Begume,  or  the  ambitious 
and  warlike  living  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Lady 
Morgan  would  have  better  served  her  cause  by 
founding  an  empire  for  woman,  placed  far 
above  the  legions  of  false  glory,  or  even  that 
which  men  call  true  glory,  and  confining  herself 
to  her  sex’s  past  achievements  there.  As  Con- 
queror, Statesman,  or  Legislator,  woman  has 
never  yet  equalled  her  Master.  The  exceptions 
only  prove  the  rule ; but  what  a hideous  world 
would  the  most  heroic  of  her  Masters  have  made 
of  this,  without  her  restraining  and  corrective 
influences,  her  wise  ministrations  of  gentleness, 
oourtesy,  and  love. 

Of  the  exalted  rank — the  high  consideration — 
which  the  mythology  of  Egypt  gave  to  the  female 
sex,  if  it  ever  really  existed  in  the  form  assumed, 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  its 
ameliorating  consequences  can  be  satisfactorily 
traced  either  in  the  past  history  or  present  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Egyptian  women.  If  the 
Egyptian  husband  ever  “ pledged  himself  to  be 
obedient  to  his  wife,”  he  must  have  attached  no 
more  literal  meaning  to  the  vow,  than  do  the 
ladies,  or  the  gallant  husbands  of  Europe  to  that 
taken  by  well-born  wives. 

In  the  brilliant  outline  of  the  Jewish  history, 
in  contrasting  Sarah  with  Abraham,  Miriam 
with  Moses,  and  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who, 
under  her  palm-tree,  wisely  and  peacefully  judged 
Israel  for  forty  years,  with  the  future  succession 
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of  weak  rulers  and  worthless  kings,  our  author 
still  vindicates  the  honour  of  the  sex,  and  goes 
far  to  establish  that  the  women  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Hannahs  and  Naomis,  the  Judiths  and  Es- 
thers, and  the  generous  and  hospitable  wise  wo- 
man of  Endor,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  van  of 
civilisation ; and  that  Abigail,  Michal,  and  Bath- 
sheba,  prove  themselves  to  have  been  morally  and 
intellectually  superior  to  the  Masters  with  whom 
they  were  connected. 

There  is  a quality  in  many  of  our  author’s 
chosen  Hebrew  or  other  Oriental  women,  de- 
scribed as  “ womanly  adroitness,”  which  obtains 
a higher  place  than  dignified  womanhood,  or  the 
strictness  and  purity  of  Christian  morals  would 
sanction. 

Lady  Morgan  has  something  to  say  even  for 
the  bold,  bad  Jezebel,  whom  she  considers,  to 
Borne  extent,  the  victim  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, whom  she  admires  as  a devoted  wife,  and 
“ as  superior,  in  firmness  of  purpose,  to  the  weak 
and  vacillating  man  to  whom  she  was  united, 
and  upon  an  equality  of  courage  with  the  had 
man  against  whom  she  was  opposed.”  Our 
author  certainly  sees  in  Lady  Macbeth  a much 
nobler  spirit,  and  a higher  intellect  and  courage, 
than  in  her  more  humanized  lord. 

The  most  noted  blue  stocking  of  antiquity, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  is  lauded  ; and  in  her  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  wisest  of  men,  is  found 
another  triumph  for  the  sex. 

“ The  women  of  the  Hebrews,”  as  a fragment  of 
history,  deserves  great  praise  for  its  execution  ; 
though  it  is  too  diffuse  and  amplified  for  a por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Woman,  unless  that  shall 
be  extended  to  a greater  length  than  " Gibbon's 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.”  But  the  close  of  this  section  of  the 
work,  (which,  of  itself,  would  make  an  interest- 
ing book,)  affords  us  a ready  specimen  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  delicate  style  of  eulogy  and  resounding 
tone  of  declamation.  After  tracing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
she  thus  proceeds  : — 

Wherever  the  women  of  the  Hebrews  (the  daughters 
of  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  who  built  up  the  house  of  Israel) 
were  to  be  found  ; and  where  are  they  not  ? they  still 
exhibit  the  type  of  that  intellectual  beauty  which  sub- 
dued Egypt,  and  reformed  the  penal  statutes  of  Persia ; 
and  their  fine  beads  are  cited  by  science  as  models  of  the 
highest  moral  conformation.  Bright  thoughts  flash  from 
their  bright  eyes ; quick  perceptions  animate  their  noble 
lineaments;  and  if  the  force  of  circumstances  is  no  longer 
directed  to  elicit  the  higher  qualities  of  an  Esther  or  a 
Judith,  the  original  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  prophet 
king,  of  the  virtuous  woman  “ whose  price  is  above 
rubies,”  may  be  found  among  the  Jewish  women  of  mo- 
dem as  of  ancient  times  ; for  “ they  eat  net  the  bread  of 
idleness,”  and  “ the  hearts  of  their  husbands  trust  in 
them.” 

Still,  superior  as  were  the  Hebrew  women  to  their 
masters,  through  their  spiritualized  nature,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  their  sex,  (a  superiority  acknowledged  by 
their  prophets,  nnd  upheld  by  the  wisest  of  their  legisla- 
tors,) their  wrongs  from  the  first  wsre  mighty;  their 
disabilities  to  the  end  many.  The  last  of  their  prophets 
thundered  in  vain  his  denunciations  against  the  injustice 
of  their  Masters  t and  their  most  accredited  historians 
have  left  on  authentic  record  the  enumeration  of  their 
wrongs,  aud  the  absurdity  of  their  oppreaeors.  Ancient 
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law«  and  modem  prejudice*  hare  been  alike  unfavour- 
able  to  their  happiness  and  eocial  consideration.  Solomon 
first  gave  out  fromhis  harem — “ From  garments  cometh 
moths,  and  from  women  wickedness” — a characteristic 
maxim  from  the  destroyer  of  Uriah.*  A modem  Rabbin 
has  improved  on  the  proverb,  by  writing  a work  “ On 
the  Embarrassment  of  the  Deity  as  to  the  Necessity  of 
Creating  a hemale.”  The  merits  of  the  sex  have  no 
higher  illustration,  nor  its  wrongs  a more  authenticated 
record,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  and  profane 
history  of  the  women  of  the  Hebrews.  The  pride  of 
Israel  was  fast  passing  away — “ the  enemy  bad  come  in 
like  a flood”  upon  the  city  of  David_the  eagles  of  the 
Pagan  Cssars  fluttered  over  the  portals  of  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah,  and  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  images, 
replaced  the  consecrated  standard  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
when  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies  received  its 
accomplishment.  The  temporal  power  of  the  men  of 
Judah  was  prostrate  in  the  dust ; and,  if  there  was  one 
among  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  was  still  worthy 
of  a spiritual  mission,  or  of  the  fulfilment  of  a mystic 
prophecy,  that  one  was  found  among  the  women  of  the 
Hebrews  I But  she  whom  from  henceforth  “ all  genera- 
tions were  to  call  blessed,”  was  not  of  the  queenly  daugh- 
ters of  the  Asmoneans,  nor  of  the  female  Toparchists  of 
the  house  of  Herod  ; she  was  not  one  of  the  princesses 
who  lived  in  palaces  with  “ windows  of  agate  and  gates 
of  carbuncles,”  and  who  died  bequeathing  provinces  to 
imperial  sovereigns.  She  was  of  “ low  estate ;”  a virgin 
espoused  to  a man,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  the  virgin’s  name  was  Mary.”  And  when 
the  Magii,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  were  miraculously 
directed  to  seek  and  do  homage  to  the  mother  “ of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest,”  they  “found  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the 
babe,  lying  in  a manger.” 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  have  joined  the  years  beyond 
the  flood  since  the  occurrence  of  this  most  important  of 
all  events,  by  which  the  sex  has  been  glorified  beyond  all 
distinctions  which  the  world  has  ever  lavished  on  its 
mightiest  Masters — and  still  the  name  of  “ Mary”  is 
heard  with  tender  reverence,  or  invoked  with  pious  faith, 
wherever  the  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to 

all  men  has  been  revealed  or  accepted. Still,  however, 

this  “ Regina  Cali ” of  countless  altars,  this”  Mater  Do- 
lorosa” of  eternal  sympathies,  before  whose  divinely  hu- 
man image  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  bent  the  knee, 
and  they  who  so  long  governed  kings  still  fall  prostrate, 
was  yet  in  her  human  nature  and  affections,  but  “ highly 
favoured  and  blessed  among  women  /” 

The  women  of  Greece  succeed  those  of  Israel ; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  and  sweeping  introduction,  a 
rapid  view  is  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
Republics,  and  the  circumstances  producing  the 
high  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  their 
citizens.  In  the  high  civilisation  of  Greece,  its 
refined  philosophies,  its  poetical  mythology,  and 
its  perfection  in  the  arts.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the 
“ unprecedented  influence  of  the  sex,  from  the 
earliest  epoch  to  the  latest  and  most  refined  days 
of  its  political  existence” — finds  that  " a perpe- 
tual evidence  is  borne  by  the  poetry,  the  arts, 
and  the  historic  records  of  this  highly  gifted 
race.” 

This  hardly  needed  proof.  The  marvel  would 
have  been  had  such  results  been  witnessed  in- 
dependently of  the  agency  of  women.  The 
mere  love  of  the  beautiful  exalted  the  eex  among 
this  imaginative  race.  Their  deities  were  chiefly 
female,  and  the  most  numerous  temples  and 
altars  were  raised  to  Venus  and  Diana,  Minerva 
and  Ceres,  where  priestesses  ministered.  From 


* Solomon's  father  was  the  destroyer  of  Uriah.  So 
this  is  a groundless  accusation;  though  the  wisest  of  men 
was  not  free  even  of  blood-guiltiness.— A’.  T.  M. 


fable,  and  from  history,  our  author  has  sought 
proofs  of  the  elevated  native  character  of  the 
Grecian  women,  and  their  influence  on  public 
events,  even  where,  as,  in  modern  times,  in 
Europe,  their  presence  was  forbidden  in  the 
national  assemblies.  Lady  Morgan  runs  rapidly 
over  the  long  bead-roll  of  the  illustrious  and 
learned  females  of  Greece — long  indeed,  since 
even  from  “ the  critical  acumen  of  the  apple- 
women  of  Athens  there  was  no  appeal.”  But 
this  splendour  of  female  heroism,  genius,  and 
patriotism,  only  deepens  the  disgrace  of  the 
Masters,  who  degraded  the  possessors  of  the 
highest  natural  gifts  into  the  outcasts  of  society. 
The  sole  privilege  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  accomplished  Greek  courtezans  was,  that  the? 
were  not,  like  the  legitimate  mothers  an drirtuoa! 
wives  of  the  free  and  noble  citizens,  shut  out  from 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but,  “ chartered  liber- 
tines of  their  minds  as  of  their  actions,  they  were 
left  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  natural  tal- 
ents.” Tothese  women,  possessed  of  manyaccom- 
plishments,  and  few  and  precarious  virtues,  hold- 
ing unbounded  influence,  and  having  no  rights, 
without  the  power  of  men,  or  the  pure  virtue* 
of  women,  is  traced  the  political  ruin  of  Greece, 
gradually  mouldering  away  through  its  moral 
depravity. 

The  selfish  tyranny  of  the  Master  was  never 
more  aptly  embodied  than  in  the  dogma  of  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  voluptuary, of  Athens: 
— " The  wife  for  our  house  and  honour  ; the 
Heticra  (courtezan)  for  our  solace  and  delight;” 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  injustice  ul- 
timately reacted  on  its  perpetrators. 

Were  such  a thing  possible,  one  might  suspect 
that  Lady  Morgan,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  is  stirred  by  l' esprit  de  corps  of  legiti- 
mate wifehood,  when  she  discusses  the  nwt 
eminent  of  the  Athenian  courtezans — Aspasis, 
the  “ fair  friend”  of  Pericles ; and,  finally,  by  an 
act  of  injustice  to  his  wife,  and  an  outrage  to 
public  morals, his  partner.  She  speaks  of  Aspasia 
much  as  does  Madame  de  Sevign^  of  the  fascinat- 
ing and  dangerous  Ninon.  To  the  seductionsof 
the  one  is  imputed  the  corruption  of  many  of 
the  young  French  nobility ; to  the  other,  the 
ruin  of  Greece  ; for  to  the  influence  of  Aspaaia 
over  her  vainglorious  Master,  Pericles,  is  freely 
imputed  the  downfal  of  the  Republic.  Her 
talents  are  even  doubted,  or  placed  on  the  level 
of  those  of  the  Pompadours  and  Dubarrys; 
and  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  corrupting  influence* 
and  examples,  is  regarded  a6  without  parallel, 
save  in  the  reign  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of 
Louis  XV. 

As  Lady  Morgan  is,  in  general,  very  far  from 
being  a severe  or  prudish  censor  of  female  frailty; 
often  finding  the  true  vindication  of  the  women 
in  the  conduct  and  injustice  of  their  Master#, 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  find  her  adopting, 
to  its  extreme  limit,  the  maxim  conveyed  in  the 
doggerel  verse,  that  “the  nation  ne'er  will  thrive," 
until  o certain  purification  is  accomplished,  of 
which,  the  Masters  will  be  apt  to  say,  only  a 
visionary  woman  could  dream.  Her  reasoning 
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on  this  topic,  though  individually  it  may  hear 
rather  hard  on  the  most  illustrious  of  classic 
courtezans,  is  vigorous  and  philosophic  ; such 
as  Rousseau  might  have  employed  when  declaim- 
ing against  the  corruptions  of  society.  After 
insinuating  that,  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Master 
of  Athens,  the  weak-principled  Hetaera  might 
have  had  much  at  her  disposal  wherewith  to  bribe 
even  philosophy  and  to  purchase  eulogy,  though 
her  verses  had  not  been  poetry,  nor  her  rhetoric 
eloquence,  the  moral  dissector  of  Aspasia  per- 
tinently adds — 

Allowing,  however,  to  Aepasia  the  full  reputation 
assigned  to  her,  it  is  both  possible  and  probable,  that 
talents  equally  brilliant,  might  have  been  latent  in  the 
neglected  minds  of  many  of  the  contemporay  wives  who 

lived  neglected,  and  who  died  unknown 

It  was  the  early  and  fatal  mistake  of  the  Greek  legislation, 
under  the  impressions  of  Asiatic  influence,  to  fear  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  mind  of  woman,  to  make  ignorance 
the  guarantee  of  chastity,  to  separate  virtue  from  the 
graces,  and  to  deprive  modesty  of  all  those  attractions, 
which  render  even  vice  respectable. 

Lady  Morgan,  probably,  underrates  the  ac- 
quirements and  accomplishments,  as  she  certain- 
ly does  the  influence  of  the  women  of  honour  in 
the  Athenian  Republic  ; and  it  is  clear,  whatever 
the  true  cause  may  be,  that  in  those  societies  in 
which  the  women  of  reputation  are  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  accomplished — those  of  London  or 
Paris — the  most  eminent  of  their  Masters  still 
find  some  marvellous  fascination  in  the  coteries  of 
“ the  fair  friends,”  though  respect  for  public 
decency  may  throw  a veil  around  the  intercourse. 
The  influence  of  the  modern  Hetmra,  has,  it  is 
alleged,  been  strongly  felt  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinental courts,  at  very  recent  periods  ; though, 
save  when  a public  scandal  arises,  like  that  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  Hctara,  Mrs  Clarke, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late its  demoralizing  amount  in  this  country. 
But  to  return  to  Aspasia  upon  whom  Lady  Mor- 
gan apparently  delights  to  avenge  all  “ honest 
women" 

The  example  of  Aspasia,  her  talents  and  her  influence 
over  the  chief  of  the  government,  produced  the  most  fear- 
ful moral  results.  Athens  had,  from  that  epoch,  her  school 
of  pleasure  as  of  philosophy.  The  mistress-wife,  under 
the  roof  of  her  weak  though  illustrious  husband,  was  at 
the  head  of  a society  which  reduced  libertinism  to  a sys- 
tem, and  rendered  vice  seductive  by  the  grace  and  talent 
by  which  it  was  combined.  ....  Aspasia,  in  the 
midst  of  her  seducing  nymphs,  the  models  of  art,  and 
theme  of  poetry,  giving  lessons  in  eloquence  to  Socrates, 
and  receiving  from  the  master-mind  of  Greece  Instruction 
in  dialectics  and  induction, — Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Peri- 
cles, sharing  more  than  her  studies  with  his  friend,  the 
gifted  and  unprincipled  Alcibiades,  was  a singular  in- 
stance of  the  Incoherence  of  the  institutes  of  man,  when 
at  odds  with  his  passions.  This  Omphale  of  the  political 
Hercules  of  the  age,  this  Minerva  of  all  the  poets,  para- 
sites, sophists,  and  rhetoricians  of  Greece,  who  swallowed 
her  pedantry  with  her  pea-hen  eggs,  and  repaid  her 
nectar  of  Naxos  with  flattery  as  intoxicating,  had  Anally 
the  triumph  of  seeing  the  most  virtuous  women  of  Athens 
brought  by  their  husbands  to  breathe  the  inebriating  in- 
cense which  perfumed  her  voluptuous  saloon,  and  of 
beholding  the  law  of  Solon  thus  repealed  in  her  favour. — 
But  while  Pericles  thus  availed  himself  of  the  arts  of 
Aspasia,  her  influence  over  his  mind  produced  the  most 
fatal  effect  on  his  policy.  To  gratify  her  personal  pique, 


he  attacked  and  took  Samos ; and,  to  avenge  her  quar- 
rels,  (originating  in  the  most  shameful  causes,)  he  under- 
took the  expedition  against  Megara,  of  which  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  consequence. 
Aspasia,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  attendant 
nymphs,  had  the  effrontery  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet 
with  Pericles,  in  presence  of  the  Athenian  people,  when 
the  chief  of  the  government  set  forth  for  Samos ; but  if 
hers  was  the  effrontery,  whose  was  the  weakness  which 
permitted  it  ? — It  was  on  the  return  of  Pericles  from  this 
inglorious  but  conquering  expedition,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  triumphal  honours,  and  that  even  the  ladies 
of  Athens  were  brought  forth  by  their  husbands  to  crown 
him  with  flowers,  and  to  kiss  hit  hands.  But  there  was 
one  among  them  who  indignantly  refused  these  marks  of 
homage.  It  was  Klpinice,  the  sister  of  the  immortal 
Cymon,  who,  nddressing  Pericles  as  he  stood  in  the  tri- 
bune, where  he  had  harangued  the  people  with  his  usual 
sophistical  eloquence,  asked — “ What  have  you  done  to 
wear  the  triumphal  crown  ? Have  you  returned  from  a 
victory  over  the  barbarian  enemies  of  Greece  ? Have  your 
laurel*  been  gathered  in  fields  where  the  Mediaos  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  Persians  vanquished  ? It  was  there 
that  Cymon,  my  brother  gathered  hie  laurels  I Yon 
have  Indeed  returned  victorious,  but  over  whom  P — over 
a free  city  of  Greece  I an  ancient  ally  of  Athens."  To 
this  epigram  of  Elpiniee,  Pericles  replied  by  a smile  and 
a quotation,  the  point  of  which  is  now  lost,  though  its 
brutality  might  well  have  suited  «*  the  finest  gentleman  of 
his  time  ;*  for  no  men  are  so  deficient  in  true  courtesy  to 
women  as  those  who  have  lived  most  with  the  vilest. 

We  muBt  leave  it  to  the  gallantry  of  Mr  Sa- 
vage Landor,  to  break  a lance  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  the  divine  Aspasia.  The  sa- 
tirists and  theatres  of  Athens  neither  spared 
her  nor  her  illustrious  protector;  and  Lady 
Morgan  does  not  forsake  her  until,  in  widow- 
hood, the  brilliant  Aspasia,  from  the  alleged 
latent  desire  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  sex, 
to  be  made  “ honest  women,”  becomes  the  wife 
of  a grazier  of  Attica ; whom,  however,  she 
was  able  to  raise  to  the  first  offices  of  the  Re- 
public— surely  some  proof  of  her  ability  and  in- 
fluence, or  else  of  the  excellent  discrimination 
with  which  she  chose  the  successor  of  Pericles. 
But  even  for  the  vices  of  Aspasia,  the  champion 
of  the  sex  finds  an  apology  in  the  institutes 
under  which  she  lived,  and  the  vices  of  the  men 
with  whom  she  lived. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  neither  favourable  nor 
fair  to  women.  Lady  Morgan  might  assert — 
and  who  durst  gainsay  it — that  no  system,  or 
laws,  has  been  fair  to  women,  save  that  which 
alone  have  been  fair  to  man— -the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Advancing  refinement  practically  modi- 
fied the  laws  of  Solon,  but  did  not  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  women,  nor  raise  society 
through  their  means.  As  in  other  refined  com- 
munities, matrimony  sat  easily  on  the  “ Baron," 
whilst  its  most  rigorous  yoke  was  imposed  on  his 
" Woman.”  Of  systematic  education  the  Grecian 
women  knew  nothing ; and  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments were  all  in  subservience  to  the  comfort  or 
magnificence  of  the  master.  The  one  dogma 
conveyed  to  the  dormant  mind  of  women  was 
“fidelity  to  their  Masters.”  Yet  something 
must  have  tempered  this  low  condition.  Xan- 
tippe  led  her  philosopher  the  life  of  a dog  ; and 
Themistooles,  in  that  jocular  strain  which  never 
excludes  essential  truth,  declared  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife ; who,  however,  was  go- 
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verned  in  turn  by  her  child,  who  thus  ruled  tho 
Republic. 

Keen  sarcasm  mingles  with  truth  in  our  au- 
thor’s picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  noblest 
Athenians ; nor  does  she  scruple  to  revive  a little 
of  the  gossip  or  problematical  scandal  of  antiquity, 
to  make  a hit  at  those  philosophers  who  have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  calumniators  of  their 
contemporary  women  : — 

The  Athenian  husband,  with  hi*  public  and  profes- 
sional duties,  his  duly  performed  gymnastics,  his  bath,  his 
supper,  and  his  delicious  coterie  abroad,  was  forced  by  one 
of  the  la  wsol  Solon  not  to  be  loo  frequently  found  at  home, 
nor  to  attend  too  assiduously  in  the  apartments  of  his 
wife.  It  was  towards  the  ninth  bonr,  the  cardinal  epoch 
of  the  day,  that  shade  of  the  sun  when, a fter  the  heat,  and 
dust,  and  fatigue  of  the  city  or  gymnasium,  the  last  toilet 
was  made  preparatory  to  the  evening  rendfzrous,  that 
Jschoumchus  [Xenophon’s  model  for  husbands]  may  be 
supposed  to  have  sought  his  wife,  fresh  from  the  bath, 
and  breathing  its  oderous  unguents,  preparatory  to  join- 
Inga  party,  to  which  a messenger  from  Pericles  may  have 
beckoned  him.  He  has  still  some  idle  minutes  on  his 
bands,  and  ascends  to  the  apartment  where  his  young  and 
solitary  wife  is  seated  haply  at  her  tapestry-frame,  em- 
broidering the  border  of  a tunic,  a votive  offering  for  the 
statue  of  Juno.  The  model  of  husbands  sinks  into  his 
Teclining  chair — the  exquisite  model  of  the  aedeutary  lux- 
ury pf  the  Ischomachi  of  the  nineteenth  century and  pro. 

bably  presenting  his  wife  with  some  childish  emblematic 
toy,  (such  as  a statue  of  Venus  with  a tortoise  at  her 
feet,  the  symbol  that  woman  should  never  leave  her  home,) 
he  hems  portentously,  knits  his  brows  majestically,  and 
then  gives  out  authoritatively,  the  sentences  which  So- 
crates and  Xenophon  admired,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  all  future  wives  of  all  countries 

-•*  The  mistress  of  a family,  oh,  my  beloved,”  says  Ischo- 
machus,  **  ought  to  resemble  the  queen  of  the  bees.” 

The  discourse  of  the  model  husband  does  not, 
after  all,  differ  so  much  from  the  panegyric  of 
King  Solomon  on  the  virtuous  wife,  quoted  by 
Lady  Morgan  elsewhere,  as  an  enforced  homage 
to  the  sex,  as  to  justify  her  severe  satire  on  the 
Athenian  husband,  though  matters  must  have 
often  gone  pretty  much  as  she  describes  them 
with  the  pattern  husbands  of  women  so  taught, 
so  married,  and  so  neglected. 

Ischomachus  ceases,  rises  with  dignity  from  his  chair 
and  [being  in  an  exceedingly  gracious  humour]  salutes 
his  patient  and  silent  auditress  with  the  infantile  caress 
-which  places  her  fair,  dull  head  and  little  eats  in  his 
hand  : and  impressing  a conjugal  kiss  on  her  matron 
brow,  gathers  up  his  rich  and  perfumed  robe,  and  issues 
majrstically  from  the  gynaerium.  He  quickly  descends 
to  the  outer  portico  of  his  dwelling;  and,  before  the  de- 
serted, solitary  young  wife,  has  recomposed  her  thoughts, 
got  over  some  little  burst  of  stifling  indignation  at  being 
thus  for  ever  lectured  aud  for  ever  left,  and  has  resumed 
her  monotonous  task*  at  her  embroidery  frame,  the 
grave  husband  has  thrown  off  his  gravity,  and  is  already 

in  the  temple  of  the  graces,  in  the  saloon  of  Aspasia 

the  circle  of  frolic  nymphs — an  emancipated  husband  ! 
Here  Ischomachus  may  have  found  Alcibiades,  who  had 
just  got  rid  of  his  wife;  may  have  embraced  Socrates, 
recently  escaped  from  Xantippe,  while  Pericles  himself 
may  have  demanded  hi*  congratulations  ; for  he  too  had 
obtained  his  divorce,  and  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  people 
had  become  the  husband  of  Aspasia,  the  quondam  mis- 
tress  of  many  lovers.  Irchomachus,  the  type  of  all  con. 
jugal  wisdom,  the  moral  Ischomachus,  has  already  for- 
gotten his  “ queen  of  the  bees,”  in  his  homage  to  the 
queen  of  the  courtezans,  and  he  kisses  in  token  of  felici- 
tation, the  hem  of  the  hymeneal  veil,  which  now  replaces 
the  airy  drapery  of  the  ex-high  priestess  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

Here  is  “ miching  malicho,”  One  might  fancy 


that,  with  high  Athenian  society  in  her  pjj*. 
May  Fair  and  the  Chausse  d’Antin  were  in  oar 
author's  heart. 

A chapter  is  given  to  the  women  of  Sparta. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  relative  to  women,  do 
not  fully  satisfy  their  Sister-champion.  It  w« 
impossible  they  should.  Men  solely  can  no  mote 
legislate  aright  for  women,  than,  with  deferent} 
to  the  ladies,  could  women  for  men. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  Roman  women  of  the  different  epoebi 
of  Roman  history.  Like  the  history  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Hebrews,  it  forms  another  grand 
portion  of  the  contemplated  work ; and,  if  wj 
may  use  the  expression,  a fragment  complete  in 
all  its  features  and  proportions.  It  is  written 
with  equal  ability,  and  with  less  of  the  pedantry 
of  scrap-learning  than  is  sometimes  shewn  is 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work  ; and  here,  as  hi* 
torical  records  arc  much  more  complete,  there  is 
less  room  for  conjecture  and  fanciful  hypothesis. 
We  have  before  hinted  that  Lady  Morgan  re- 
veals warmer  sympathy  with  the  .Judiths  aad 
Esthers,  than  with  the  Marthas  and  Maries  of 
womankind.  This  prepossession  is  as  marked  in 
the  sketch  of  the  Roman  women  as  in  that  of  the 
heroines  of  a higher  antiquity.  She  never  fails 
in  establishing  that  the  most  profligate  of  the 
Roman  women  were  still,  morally  and  even  intel- 
lectually, superior  to  the  men  with  whom  their 
livesand  history  were  associated.  Guilty  ambition, 
where  its  presumed  motive  is  maternal  affection 
or  maternal  pride,  palliates  sanguinary  crimes- ia 
the  eyes  of  our  author ; and  it  is  apparently 
forgotten  that  the  mother,  cut  off  by  the 
of  society  from  wielding  sovereign  power,  in 
elevating  her  son,  grasps  for  herself  all  that  t 
by  her  attainable.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the  sub- 
lime of  maternal  sentiment  in  the  exclamation  of 
Agrippina,  when,  warned  by  the  augur  againrt  the 
consequences  of  the  criminal  ambition  which  gate 
the  succession  of  the  empire  to  her  son,  she 
said — “ Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero  reign  !’’ 
The  crimes,  the  artifices,  the  love  of  domin- 
ation in  Agrippina  are  all  forgiven,  or  leniently 
judged,  because  she  was  “ still  above  all,  and 
in  all,  a mother  !”  and,  therefore,  bound  to 
seek  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son  at  tie 
expense  of  justice,  and  the  price  of  crime.  1* 
the  grave  farce  performed  by  Agrippina,  on  the 
death  of  Claudius,  for  which  his  indomitable 
partner  has  so  well  prepared  the  machinery- 
that  which  stripped  the  rightful  heir,  the  jow 
Britannicus,  of  his  inheritance,  and  gave  the 
empire  to  her  son  ; our  author  finds  occasion  for 
the  measureless  laudation  which  leads  us  to  fe*r 
that,  in  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  her  auxil* 
iary,  the  Princess  Daschkaw,  she  will  yet  find  the 
greatest  women  of  modern  times.  And  it  is  not 
alone  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  femals  agent 
in  this  great  historial  achievement  which  a 
placed  above  the  combined  power  of  the  wily 
Seneca,  the  ductile  Burrhus,  the  sordid  army, 
the  servile  senate,  the  impressionable  people, 
but  the  object,  the  feeling  : ” that  feeling  *** 
maternal  love,  that  object  the  empire  of 
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world  !”  Paternal  love  so  manifested  would  pro- 
bably have  found  a less  indulgent  and  more 
discriminating  judge  in  Lady  Morgan. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  work,  leaving 
its  author  only  on  the  threshold  of  her  great 
subject ; for,  although  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Romans  still  affect  the  civil  and  political 
condition  of  women,  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  aud  of  modern  times,  that  we  are 
to  find  the  growth  of  those  institutions  and 
usages  which,  without  greatly  extending  their 
legal  rights,  have  imperceptibly  mollified  their 
domestic  and  social  condition.  But  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  which  we  anticipate  of  this  work, 
we  look  forward  with  yet  greater  interest — to 
that  which  shall  reveal  the  evils,  the  injustice, 
and  the  numerous  grievances,  under  which  half 
the  species  continues  to  suffer,  and  which,  advo- 


cating their  removal  and  redress,  shall  claim  for 
Woman  all  those  “ social  benefits  and  civil  rights 
which,  in  darker  and  more  unlettered  ages,  have 
been  assumed,  under  the  supremacy  of  physical 
force,  to  have  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
her  Master.” 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Morgan  has  written 
a brilliant  book,  and  also  made  a brave  and  gal- 
lant beginning  of  that  grand  agitation  of  which 
symptoms  have  of  late  been  so  rife — an  announce- 
ment of  those  principles  which  philosophers*  have 
broached,  anil  which  so  many  accomplished 
women  have  advocated,  as  those  which,  in  recog- 
nising the  natural  rights  of  their  sex,  are  to 
elevate  the  morals  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  species. 

" We  need  only  name  Bentham,  Godwin,  and  Con- 
dorcet. 
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Soow  after  the  conflict  between  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
the  Church,  which  we  narrated  in  onr  Number  for  March, 
had  burst  forth,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  Edinburgh 
Parliament  House,  that  a legislative  measure  was  about 
to  be  brought  forward,  which  should  create  a popular 
feeling,  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Some  members  of 
the  Whig  party,  zealous  supporters  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  were  eager  to  have  the  Veto  Act  confirmed  by 
Parliament ; simply  because,  in  the  honesty  of  their 
hearts,  they  felt  a full  assurance  of  its  perfection,  and 
could  not  conceive  the  legislature  to  be  better  occupied 
than  in  removing  all  impediments  to  its  free  action. 
There  were  others  who  had  a very  different  game  to 
play,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  holy  martyr  against  Pres- 
byterianism, Charles  I.  These  bad  seen  much  mischief 
done  to  the  government,  during  the  last  election,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  aud  their  adherents, 
and  conceived  that,  by  a. happy  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances, they  had  now  discovered  the  price  at  which  this 
detachment  of  (he  enemy  would  be  bought  over.  We 
bclievo  it  was  at  one  time  a matter  of  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  money  well  spent,  were  the 
Kirk  bought  over  by  a couple  of  hundred  thousands  for 
Church  Extension  ; and  those  to  whom  it  occurred  that 
the  same  thing  could  be  accomplished  by  merely  humour- 
ing some  hot-headed  people,  and  allowing  them  to  in- 
dulge their  caprices  at  the  expense  of  others,  naturally 
felt  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  sort  of  praise  be- 
stowed on  the  inventor  of  some  machine  which  occasions 
a great  saving  in  capital  and  labour.  They  found  church- 
men clamorous  for  the  Veto.  They  themselves  cared 
neither  for  the  Veto  nor  the  Church,  but  they  felt  deeply 
on  the  Scottish  county  elections,  and  they  considered  that 
a cheap  method  of  gaining  them  would  be  a most  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  Government. 

They  were  pretty  accurate  in  this  conclusion,  but  their 
premises  were  not  very  sound.  It  not  unfrequeutly  hap. 
pens  {that  great  people  throw  cold  water  on  efforts  to 
gratify  and  assist  them,  which,  to  their  humble  caterers, 
seem  very  felicitous  projects.  It  was  suggested,  by  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  matter  either  as  a Church 
project  or  a Whig  project,  that,  however  eligible  a 
measure  confirmatory  of  the  Veto  might  appear  to  the 
retainers  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland,  ministers  would 
have  sagacity  enough  to  see  the  fully  of  meddling  with 
the  matter,  la  bringing  it  forward  they  would  have  had 
to  meet  with  ss  much  party  opposition  as  they  have  ex- 
perienced  in  any  of  their  attempts  at  legislation ; those 

of  their  best  supporters— the  Dissenters who  did  not 

oppose  them,  would  have  given  them  no  support ; and 


for  both  sympathy  and  reward  they  would  have  had  to 
look  to  a class  of  men,  who  have  allowed  no  body  in 
these  islands  to  excel  them  in  a deadly  opposition  to 
everything  that  involves  or  professes  to  involve  au  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  said  that 
the  principal  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  for  Scotland,  was 
to  superintend  and  bring  forward  the  measure.  If  he  h3d 
not  lately  pnblicly  avowed  his  connexion  with  it,  we 
would  have  given  him  credit  for  too  much  shrewdness  to 
be  implicated  in  so  foolish  a business.  Before  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  decide  whether  they  should  move  in  the 
matter,  fortune  favoured  them,  in  the  shape  of  the  Perth- 
shire election,  with  a test  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
which  their  friends  called  on  them  to  make.  The  clergy, 
who  loved  Toryism  far  more  than  the  Veto,  yet  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  or  say  something  for  the  just 
and  holy  cause  in  which  they  professed  so  much  enthusi. 
asm ; to,  after  leaving  ground  for  much  doubt  aud  mystery, 
they  got  the  Tory  candidate  to  go  to  that  half-way  sta- 
tion, at  which  hit  own  conscience  and  theirs  could  meet, 
and  there  they  received  back  the  apparent  lost  sheep  to 
their  bosom,  with  a heartiness  and  good  will  which  it 
was  gratifying  to  behold. 

The  measure  that  would  have  been  brought  in  by  the 
authorities  for  Scotland,  had  the  Government  consented 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  was,  as  represented  in  the 
Lord  Advocate’s  communication  published  in  the  news- 
papers, an  attempt  to  liberalize  the  Veto.  The  class  in 
whom  the  franchise,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  to  he 
placed,  was  not  to  be  the  heads  of  families  in  communion 
with  the  church,  nor  yet  merely  the  male  members  of 
the  congregation  in  communion  with  the  church,  but 
simply  “ the  male  members  of  the  congregation  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  standing  on  a roll,  to  be  annually  made 
up  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  min- 
ister and  kirk-session.”  There  is  a degree  of  liberality 
in  the  terms  of  this  proposal  which,  we  hnve  no  doubt, 
would  have  made  It  very  offensive  to  the  Church ; for  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  they  could  devise  a qualifica- 
tion over  which  they  could  exercise  so  complete  a despot- 
ism as  that  of  the  communion  ; yet,  there  is  quite  enough 
of  the  old  leven  in  the  measure  to  vitiate  its  liberality. 
This  roll  to  u be  annually  made  up  in  every  parish  within 
one  month  after  the  last  sacrament  in  each  year,  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  minister  and 
kirk-session would  still  give  the  Church  the  power  of 
moulding  the  constituency  at  its  will ; nor,  though  it  is 
said  that  the  roll  shall  consist  “ as  well  of  non-com- 
municants as  communicants,”  are  there  any  means  by 
which  the  kirk-session  could  be  prevented  from  limiting 
the  list  entirely  to  the  latter  body.  The  Lord  Advocate 
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observe*,  that  “ some  difficulty  would  attend  the  defini- 
tion of  members  of  the  congregation,  where  communion 
was  not  taken  as  the  exclusive  test.”  If  the  qualifica- 
tion must  be  an  ecclesiastical  one,  certainly  there  might 
be  such  a difficulty  ; but  if  his  Lordship  could  have  ven- 
tured to  dispense  with  the  minister  and  kirk.session, 
would  not  the  simple  possession  of  a seat,  by  payment  or 
any  other  tenure,  be  a qualification  both  simple  and 
expedient  ? 

It  is  another  feature  of  the  Lord  Advocates’  plan,  that, 
instead  of  the  Veto  being  positive,  by  the  dissent  of  a 
majority,  it  shall  be  negative,  proceeding  on  the  absence 
of  a u call”  by  a majority.  The  reason  stated  is — “ The 
system  of  dissent  is  in  itself  liable  to  objection,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  presentee,  whose  character,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  less  affected  by  a mere  failure  to  ob- 
tain a concurrence  at  a call,  than  by  a positive  dissent; 
an  objection  which  acquires  more  force  on  the  supposi* 
tion  of  reasons  being  assigned  without  any  judicial 
decision  on  their  validity.”  This  reason  is  pretty  sound; 
but  its  application  to  the  case  only  shews  the  difficulty 
of  rationalizing  anything  connected  with  an  Established 
Church.  If  the  want  of  concurrence  in  a call  should 
proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  a majority  not  coming 
forward  in  any  form,  then  the  effect  of  it  would  be, 
to  a certain  extent,  neutral  : it  would  shew  luke- 
warmness, at  least,  towards  the  presentee,  but  could 
not  be  adduced  as  shewing  that  there  was  a distinct 
antipathy  to  him.  In  practice,  however,  the  result  of 
such  a system  would  undoubtedly  be,  that  one  presentee 
would  be  rejected  after  another,  without  there  being  any 
thing  farther  to  his  prejudice  than  that  a majority  of  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  manifest  their  opinion'  on  the  subject,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  meaut 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  constituency  being  assembled, 
if  a majority  of  those  who  happened  to  be  present  did 
not  positively  concur,  the  presentee  should  be  rejected,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  proceeding  could  in  any  way 
have  less  effect  on  his  character  than  the  simple  plan  of 
dissent  It  is  merely  a different  way  of  putting  the  vote, 
and  saying,  “ Do  you  agree  ?”  instead  of  saying,  “ Do  you 
object  P”  If  a certain  number  of  men,  assembled  in  a room, 
are  asked  if  they  will  accept  a man  as  their  pastor,  and 
do  not  do  so,  they  are,  certainly,  not  more  lenient  with 
him,  than  if  they  simply  rejected  him.  We  have  argued 
on  this  alternative,  because  the  terms  of  the  heads  of  the 
bill  appear  to  be  ambiguously  expressed-  They  are  as 
follow  i— 

“ That  hereafter,  in  carrying  through  the  settlement  of  a 
minister  in  any  parish,  if,  when  the  presentation  and  the 
resen  tee’s  letter  of  acceptance,  with  the  certificates  of 
is  1 laving  qualified  by  taking  the  oattia  to  Government, 
aliall  liavo  been  duly  lodged  with  the  Presbytery,  and  by 
them  sustained  to  the  effect  of  their  proceeding  to  the 
moderation  of  a call  in  liis  favour,  the  said  call  slza.ll  not 
be  subscribed  by  a majority  of  the  male  members  of  the 
congregation,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  (standing  on  a 
roll,  to  be  annually  made  up  under  the  direction  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  minister  and  kirk -session,)  who  shall 
assemble  in  congregation  on  the  occasion  of  moderating 
therein,  the  presentation  in  favour  of  such  presentee  shall, 
to  ipto,  fall  and  lie  null  and  void.  And  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  patron  on  occasion  of  the  same  vacancy  to 
renew  the  presentation  in  favour  of  such  presentee.’* 

The  other  arrangements,  In  as  far  as  they  respect 
second  and  farther  presentations,  and  the  use  of  the  jut 
devolutum  by  the  Presbytery,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
do  not  much  affect  the  principle  of  the  measure ; and  all 
we  have  to  remark  on  them  is,  that  they  appear  to  be 
rather  too  complicated  to  be  put  in  practice  at  any  con. 
alderable  distance  from  the  non-intrusion  luminaries  of 
the  Bar. 

Before  Government  had  finally  decided  on  their  course, 
the  Public  were  somewhat  startled  by  the  announcemeut 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  that,  if  ministers  declined  coming  for. 
ward,  he  would  take  the  settlement  of  this  question  on 
his  own  shoulders.  Here  was  a certain  instrument  of 
popularity  going  a-begging ; the  Whigs  were  afraid  to 
touch  it,  lest  it  might  burn  their  fingers ; but  popular 


hits  are  now  so  rare,  and  so  few  of  them,  at  all  ’time*, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tories,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
let  this  pass  them — at  least  without  taking  it  home  for 
inspection.  Such  were  the  views  which  the  public  took 
of  the  motives  of  the  Tories  when  Lord  Aberdeen  gracs- 
fully  declared  his  intention  of  clearing  up  all  difficulties, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  bowed  an  intimation  to  the  effect  of 
“ We  wish  you  luck  o’  the  prize,  man.”  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  after  taking  it  home  for  inspection, 
his  Lordship  found  this  same  Veto  a very  different 
article  from  what  he  expected  ; but,  then,  he  had  made 
the  purchase—at  a public  auction  too — and  it  must  be 
caveat  emptor ; the  goods  could  not  be  returned.  The 
more  he  examined  the  subject,  in  all  its  beatings,  the 
deeper  seems  to  have  been  his  dislike;  till,  at  last,  it 
settled  down  in  positive  aversion  and  hatred  ; and  he 
marches  along  to  the  House  of  Lords  brimful  of  wrath, 
opens  upon  the  Veto  as  fotmidable  an  attack  as  the  court- 
esy of  the  Upper  House  to  the  clergy  will  permit,  and 
dashes  in  the  face  of  those  who  were  running  at  his 
horse's  heels,  to  catch  the  douceur,  as  effectual  a permanent 
suppression  of  the  Veto  as  an  act  of  Parliament  can  be. 
This,  we  believe,  is,  in  general,  the  feeling  of  the  Pablic 
on  the  point.  If  it  be  a true  feeling— -if  it  be  the  case 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  entirely  overlooked  the  odium 
theologicum  which  has  embittered  the  whole  of  this  con- 
test, and  has  Isoked  upon  it  as  a mere  row  among  good 
neighbours,  which  a little  friendly  interference  will 
pacify,  we  suspect  he  will  find  himself  much  mistaken. 
But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter,  mock 
more  favourable  to  bis  Lordship’s  acuteness  and  dex- 
terity. This  very  questionable-looking  proposal  for  set- 
tling the  question  may  be,  after  all,  the  mere  resnlt  of 
his  Lordship's  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
may  be  founded  on  a bold  estimate  of  the  baseness  and 
profligacy  of  the  clergy.  The  measure  denies  the  Veto  to 
any  class  of  the  congregation,  while  it  increases  the 
power  of  the  church.  May  it  not,  then,  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  principle  on  which  the  smuggler  offers  a 
bribe  to  the  custom-house  officers  ? “ Consent  to  take  a 

third  part,”  says  his  Lordship,  “ sink  the  claims  of  ‘ the 
Christian  people,’  and  yon  shall  have  all  that  is  given,  to 
yourselves.” 

Lord  Aberdeen’s  project  is  far  more  simple  than  the 
Lord  Advocate’s : a great  part  of  it,  indeed,  is  devoted  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  old  Scottish  statutes  which 
have  given  power  and  influence  to  the  Church.  The  con- 
stitutional disposal  of  the  question  is  contained  in  the 
following  portions  of  clauses 

“The  Presbytery,  or  a Committee  of  their  numl>cr. 
shall  meet,  after  due  notice,  at  the  said  church,  and  shall 
intimate,  that  if  any  one  or  more  persons,  being  in  regular 
communion  with  the  church,  and  of  full  age,  and  standing 
upon  thecomrounion-roll  of  the  parish,  to  be  made  up  in  such 
manner  as  the  church  may  direct,  have  any  objection,  of 
any  kind,  to  the  individual  so  presented,  or  any  reason 
to  state  against  his  settlement  in  that  parish,  and  against 
his  gifts  and  qualities  for  the  cure  of  the  said  parish,  but 
which  objections  or  reasons  do  not  infer  matter  of  charge 
against  tlio  presentee,  to  be  prosecuted  and  followed  out 
according  to  the  forms  and  discipline  of  tho  church  ; the 
Presbytery  are  ready,  either  then  or  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, to  receive  the  same  in  writing,  or  to  write  down  the 
same  in  their  Minutes  in  the  form  and  manner  which  such 
communicants  may  desire ; which  objections  or  reasons 
shall,  without  delay,  l>e  fully  considered  and  disposed  of 
by  the  Presbytery  by  whom  they  are  to  be  cognosced  and 
determined,  or  shall  be  referred  by  tho  Presbytery  to  tho 
SujKirior  Church  Courts,  for  decision,  as  the  Presbytery 
may  see  cause ; the  presentee  and  all  parties  having  in- 
terest being  heard  in  cither  case  on  the  same. 

41  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  Presbytery  or 
other  Church  Court  shall  be  of  opinion,  due  regard  l>eing 
had  to  tho  whole  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  to  tho  spiritual  welfare  and  edification  of  the 
people,  that,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  said  objections  or 
reasons,  the  individual  presented  ought  not  to  be  settled 
in  the  said  parish,  the  Presbytery  or  other  Church  Court 
shall  set  forth  and  specify,  in  their  deliverance,  the  sjieeial 
ground  or  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  in  respect 
of  which  they  find  that  the  presentee  is  not  qualified  for 
that  charge ; in  which  event,  they  shall  intimate  their 
deliverance  respecting  the  presentee  to  the  patron,  who 
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shall  thereupon  have  power  to  iwue  another  presentation, 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  law.” 

By  the  present  legal  practice,  the  congregation  may 
state  objections  to  a presentee,  which,  if  the  Presbytery 
consider  them  valid,  will  be  a ground  for  refusing  ordina- 
tion. These  objections,  however,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
founded  on  the  fixed  law  of  the  Church.  They  must  have 
been  started,  not  for  the  occasion,  or  against  the  particular 
man,  but  prearranged  to  fapply  to  all  occasions  and  all 
men.  By  Lord  Aberdeen’s  measure,  however,  the  Pres- 
bytery arc  to  have  the  power  of  rejection  on  any  cause 
which  they  may  deem  good,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
case ; they  are,  in  fact,  simply  to  be  empowered  to  reject 
the  presentee  if  they  don't  like  him.  The  vast  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  a self-regulating  body, 
would  thus  be  increased,  is  at  once  evident.  If  men  are  in- 
structed to  proceed  on  a certain  specific  ground  in  their  ac- 
tions, they  will  find  it  very  difficultto  justify  themselves  for 
following  their  own  arbitrary  inclination  ; but  if  they  are 
allowed  their  own  ground  of  proceeding,  what  is  there 
to  check  them  beyond  their  own  will  ? The  circum- 
stance that  objections  must  be  given  in  by  members  of 
the  congregation,  would  be  but  a mere  nominal  re- 


straint. It  is  not  requisite,  as  in  the  Veto,  that'  a ma- 
jority should  object : the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
by  “ any  one  or  more  persons  ;B  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  a case  should  ever  occur  where  “ one  or  more 
persons”  cannot  he  influenced  by  an  active  Presbytery 
to  open  the  door  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a tempting  bribe  for  the  Church, 
and  we  wait  with  some  curiosity  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  takeu.  If  it  be,  then  we  shall  have  lived  In 
an  age  when  a wonderful  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  has  either  altered  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  inverted  the  understanding  of  se- 
veral hundicd  clergymen.  The  ground  on  which  all  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  churchmen  have  been  vindicat- 
ed, has  been,  that  they  have  not  been  acting  according 
to  their  own  reason  or  their  views  of  expediency,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  view  they  have  obtained  of  their  Master’s 
will.  It  is  a bold  thought  in  a statesman  to  convince 
them  by  act  of  Parliament,  either  that  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  has  taken  a new  turn,  or 
that  His  servants  have  totally  mistaken  its  nature.  It 
is  said  by  the  observant,  that  there  are  already  strong 
symptoms  of  a disposition  to  give  way. 
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Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  Madeira , Teneriffe, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean , in- 
cluding Visits  to  Algiers , Egypt,  Palestine,  Tyre, 
%c.  Sjc.  Sfc.  By  W.  R.  Wilde.  2 volumes, 
royal  octavo. 

Tub  author  of  these  entertaining  volumes — a medical 

man travelled  with  all  the  appliances  and  means  which 

may  render  travelling  instructive  and  pleasant.  He  ac- 
companied a wealthy  gentleman,  In  delicate  health,  who 
voyaged  in  his  own  yacht,  of  130  tons  burthen,  and  who 
was  amply  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  luxary ; entire 
freedom  to  follow  inclination,  and  abundant  leisure  in- 
cluded. The  plan  of  travel  gave  much  freedom ; and  while 
it  rat  off  some  opportunities  of  strange  adventures,  spared 
the  voyagers  many  of  the  privations  and  inconveniences  to 
which  travellers  are  everywhere  exposed.  Mr  Wilde  had 
one  object,  strictly  professional,  namely,  climate  ; espe- 
cially as  climate  is  subservient  to  the  cure  of  the  English 
malady,  consumption  ; and  he  returned  with  a conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  gener- 
ally, over  every  other  locality  which  he  visited.  He  has 
not  neglected  natural  history  and  botany,  nor  any  ob- 
ject in  science  of  popular  interest};  bnt  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  unprofessional,  and  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
record  of  travel,  by  a qnick,  well-informed,  intelligent 
observer,  and  lively  narrator.  Although  many  readers 
have  so  recently  gone  over,  In  whole  or  in  part,  nearly 
the  same  ground  with  La  Martine,  Mr  Stephens  the 
American,  Lord  Lyndsay,  Dr  Cumming,  and  Mrs  Brough- 
ton, we  promise  our  readers  much  gratification  in  accom- 
panying Mr  Wilde  in  his  voyagings  and  visits.  We  must 
say  that  Mr  Wilde  has  been  led  rather  too  far  out  of  his 
proper  sphere  by  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  in  tracing  coin- 
cidences, analogies,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecies, in  the  objects  which  fell  under  his  observation. 

The  Life  and  Genius  of  Rubens. 

This  work  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  Waagen, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  by  Robert  R. 
Noel,  Esq.  The  name  of  Waagen  is  already  familiar  to 
the  lovers  of  art  in  this  country,  by  his  able  work  on 
“ Art  and  Artists  in  England.”  A sketch  of  the  lift 


and  genius  of  Rubens  introduces  critical  notices  of  tht 
numerous  celebrated  pieces  of  this  fertile  painter,  whose 
excellences,  peculiarities,  and  defects,  are  justly  appre- 
ciated  by  the  sound  judgment  and  discriminating  taste  of 
his  critic  and  biographer.  The  work  possesses  additional 
interest,  from  so  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens 
being  in  the  collections  of  this  country,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Dr  Waagen.  Mrs  Jameson  has  added  a consider- 
able number  of  illustrative  and  critical  notee  to  the 
volume;  which,  as  befits  the  subject,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  got  np. 

Early  Days  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Mary 
Ann  Kelty,  Pp.  471. 

This  is  a compilation  from  the  Memoirs  and  Journals 
of  George  Fox,  and  the  most  remarkable  individuals 
among  the  first  Quakers.  It  gives  a circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  they  underwent  while  exempli- 
fying what  they  considered  the  obedience  of  faith.  The 
authoress  appears  to  participate  of  the  fervid  ancient  spirit 
of  the  sect;  which,  alas  ! has  grievously  cooled  down  in 
these  latter  time*.  She  displays  tenderness  for  even  the  un- 
doubted fanaticism  which  mingled  with  the  pure  seal  of 
the  first  Friends. 

Esther  Copley's  History  of  Slavery  and  its 
Abolition. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  a second  edition  of  this  work.  The 
authoress  has  added  an  appendix,  bringing  down  her  his- 
tory to  the  abolition  of  the  ncgro-npprenticcship  system ; 
but  she  takes  no  notice  of  the  disclosures  lately  made  in 
Parliament,  and  through  the  writings  of  Mr  Buxton,  Mr 
Turnbull,  and  others.  Slavery  is  abolished  by  the  British 
Legislature;  but  slavery,  as  it  affects  the  myriads  of  Africa, 
is  more  rampant  than  ever. 

The  Book  of  Archery.  By  George  Agar  Hansard. 

This  is  a handsome  and  entertaining  volume,  display- 
ing much  antiquarian  learning  and  also  poetical  taste.  It  Is 
illustrated  with  numerous  good  and  appropriate  designs ; 
a portrait  of  her  Majesty,  in  an  archery  costume,  taking 
precedence.  It  is  likely  to  become  popular  as  an  Kug. 
lish  table-book,  for  which  it  is,  both  by  matter  and  form, 
exceedingly,  well  adapted. 
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Memoirs  of  a Prisoner  of  State,  in  the  Fortress 
of  Speilberg.  By  Alexander  Andryane,  Com- 
panion in  Captivity  of  Count  Confalonieri. 

This  interesting  narrative  has  been  completed  to  the 
English  reader,  by  the  translation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Memoirs ; and  the  whole  is  reissued  in  two  handsome 
volumes.  A more  complete  illustration  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  absolutism , not  as  it  was  in  the  dark  and  cruel 
middle  ages,  but  as  it  flourishes  now  in  the  face  of 
European  civilisation,  does  not  exist.  Those  who  wish 
to  learn  how  the  patriarchal  and  jmternal  government  of 
Austria  exercises  Us  mild  paternal  power,  may  read  here  ; 
and  henceforth  hate  “ mild  despotism”  with  a more  per* 
feet  hatred.  The  narrative  is  full  of  character  and 
interest.  It  is  translated  into  English  by  an  Italian 
gentleman,  Signior  Prandi,  with  spirit,  accuracy,  and 
grace,  which  ought  to  put  many  native  writers  on  their 
good  behaviour.  Our  notice  of  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
upon  its  publication,  fully  explained  its  nature.  The 
latter  portion  is  not  less  affecting  as  a personal  history, 
nor  less  instructive  as  a moral  and  political  lesson. 
Persecution  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia. 

Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  liad  restored  the 
old  monarchies  of  the  Continent  to  their  propriety,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  his  councillors,  took  it  into  their  wise 
heads  that  social  order  would  be  best  maintained  in  future, 
by  strict  conformity  in  religion.  They  therefore  dic- 
tated that  the  Lutheran  religion  should  cease  throughout 
the  kingdom,  or  be  swamped  in  the  favoured  sect,  “The 
Reformed  Church.”  As  a preparatory  measure,  a new 
liturgy  was  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  by 
order  of  the  king;  and  although  some  of  the  clergy  at 
first  opposed  this  act  of  tyranny,  the  majority,  between 
flattery  and  fear,  finally  acquiesced.  Latterly,  symptoms 
of  opposition  broke  out,  and  nineteen  Lutheran  ministers 
in  all,  in  1835,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  publicly  re- 
nounced the  king-commanded  new  form  of  worship. 
The  struggle,  in  its  leading  features,  and  in  principle, 
resembles  that  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  though  neither  persecution  nor  resistance  has 
proceeded  in  Prussia  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
There  have  been  some  fines  and  imprisonments,  and  quarter* 
ings  of  soldiers,  though  we  find  no  single  case  worse  than  that 
of  John  Thorogood,  or  the  unfortunate  victim  of  spiritual 
persecution,  who  was  lately  worried  out  of  life  in  Wales. 
The  conventicles  of  the  recusant  Prussian  Lutherans  have 
been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  dispersed  by  the  military, 
but  with  no  injury  to  life  or  limb,  though  a few  prisoners 
were  made  among  those  who  preferred  their  own  old 
liturgy  to  the  new  one  with  which  his  Majesty  had 
graciously  supplied  them.  A good  many  of  these  poor 
people  have  latterly  emigrated  with  their  pastors  ; and 
the  appearance  of  companies  of  them,  last  summer,  at 
Newcastle,  Hull,  and  other  ports,  has  drawn  attention  to 
this  religious  feud  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a 
portion  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  awakened  sym. 
pathy.  A division  of  them  went,  some  time  since,  to  South 
Australia,  where  their  frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering 
German  habits,  must  make,  them  valuable  settlers. 
Others  are  following  in  the  tame  direction.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  persecution  and  subsequent  emigration,  or 
rather  the  bundle  of  little  narratives  drawn  up  by  the 
different  pastors,  has  just  been  translated,  and  will  be 
perused  with  interest  by  those  who  may  at  the  same 
time  inquire  how  it  comes  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
grants  an  asylum  in  bis  dominions  to  the  Protestant  ex- 
iles of  Zillerthal  who  have  lately  left  the  Catholic  Church, 


while  he,  at  the  came  moment,  by  spiritual  tyranny,  com- 
pels his  own  subjects  to  forsake  their  fatherland.  Unleos 
the  Prussian  Government  see  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  this  enforced  conformity  in  religion,  it  is  probable  that 
many  more  of  the  persecuted  will  follow  those  who  have 
already  gone  to  Sonth  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

One  object  of  the  publication  of  this  narrative  is,  to 
make  the  distressed  circumstances  of  these  German  exile* 
known  to  the  religious  world,  and  obtain  for  them  pecu- 
niary aid.  There  is  another  class  of  his  subjects  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  persecutes,  of  which  we  hear  not  a 
word  in  this  narrative;  though  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science is  just  as  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  to  the 
Lutheran  Protestant,  and  quite  as  much  his  right. 

Luther  and  his  Times. 

This  is  a Glasgow  reprint  of  a Boston  publication,  of  a 
popular  and  useful  kind;  and  one  written  in  that  lively  and 
dramatic  style  which  preserves,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
very  words  of  Luther  in  the  more  remarkable  emer- 
gencies of  bis  life. 

The  Neva  Robinson  Crusoe. 

A dialogue  between  a father  and  his  children,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  ; and  intended  fora  great  improve, 
ment  (so  far  as  education  or  moral  training  is  concerned) 
upon  Oe  Foe’s  immortal  narrative.  Comparisons  are 
odious ; but  the  new  Robinson  Crnsoe  is,  nevertheless,  an 
amusing  and  instructive  book.  By  the  adoption  of  Eng- 
lish names  for  towns  and  persons,  the  translator  has  judi- 
ciously naturalized  the  work. 

The  Construction  of  the  Ark , and  Steam  Naviga- 
tion to  India.  By  William  Radford,  R.  N. 

“ What  possible  connexion  can  there  be  between  the 
construction  of  Noah’s  Ark  and  Steam  Navigation  to 
India  ?”  exclaims  the  reader.  “ Were  it  vessels  for  the 
transport  of  convicts  or  pauper  emigrants  to  Australia, 
there  might  be  some  ground  of  inquiry.”  Mr  Radford  is 
not  of  this  opinion. 

It  seems  that  vessels  of  the  imagined  build  of  the  Ark 
are  employed  at  this  day  on  the  Seine  and  the  Danube; 
and  the  coal-barges  of  the  Thames,  and  the  billy-hogs 
which  come  up  from  Rochester  and  Chatham,  and  so  far 
off  as  Wisbsach,  with  bricks,  stones,  hay,  and  other  lum- 
bering cargoes,  are  all  a sort  of  ark  on  the  original 
model ; so  were  the  gabarts , we  imagine,  which  were 
wont  to  ply  on  the  Clyde.  This  gentleman  would  have 
iron  steamers,  in  the  fashion  of  the  ark,  constructed  for 
the  India  trade,  to  sail  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
calculates  that  the  voyage,  of  the  lighter  vessels  for  pas- 
sengers, may  be  performed  in  forty  days  from  London 
to  Calcutta,  calling  at  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  Pente  de 
Galle,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  Mr  Radford  is  a gentlsman 
of  magnificent  ideas.  Besides  the  iron-ark  Indian 
steamers,  which  would  posses*  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  London  hotels,  he  would  have  also 
bulkly  slower  steamers  for  goods,  some  of  them  to  trios- 
port  horses  from  the  Pampas  by  eight  or  nine  bun- 
dred  at  a time,  to  mount  our  Indian  cavalry,  who  hare, 
at  present,  indifferent  horses.  We  fear  Mr  Radford,  ia 
his  projected  “ leviathans  afloat,”  or  improved  arks,  for- 
gets the  morsel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which 
speaks  of  the  folly  of  risking  too  many  eggs  in  on# 
basket.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  boldness  and 
enterprise  the  Pacific  will  never  be  bridged.  Mr  Rad- 
ford's ingenious  speculations  are  worthy  of  attention;  and 
he  stops  the  mouths  of  the  sceptical  and  the  timid,  when 
he  remarks,  that  it  is  scarce  ten  years  since  the  steam- 
vessel  ventured  out  on  the  open  sea ; not  above  thirty 
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years  since  Lord  Stanhope  was  laughed  at  for  his  attempt 
to  swim  the  steam-boat  from  London  Bridge  to  Green, 
wich  • nor,  we  add,  nearly  so  long  since  certain  grave 
scientific  professors,  in  the  North,  had  no  faith  in  making 
safe  passages,  by  steam,  across  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

On  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of  the 
Female  Figure;  with  a new  Mode  of  Treatment 
of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  By  G.  B. 
Childs,  Esq. 

One  might  fancy  full  two-thirds  of  the  women  and 
girls  of  England  crooked,  or  strongly  inclined  to  go  awry, 
from  the  number  of  works  which  arc  appearing  on  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  curvature  of  the  spine.  Mr  Childs 
has  his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  pet  stays,  like 
his  brethren.  In  temporary  or  incipient  cases,  he  thinks 
that  the  sceady  employment,  for  a few  months,  of  the  re- 
cumbent position,  with  the  employment  of  exercise,  friction, 
and  manipulation,  will  generally  remove  the  tendency  to 
this  malady.  In  these  cases,  the  treatment  is  simple  and 
seldom  fails.  Mr  Childs  dispenses  with  back-boards, 
steel  stays,  steel  collars,  &c.,  &c.,  and  strongly  commends 
the  Indian  exercises.  The  reclining  boards,  so  much  in  use, 
and  so  highly  commended,  he  decidedly  condemns ; and 
proposes,  instead  of  them,  an  extension  couch,  which  he 
employs  himself,  and  of  which  the  inclination  is  regulated 
by  a windlass.  In  very  bad  cases,  he  makes  the  patients 
lie  upon  their  faces,  employing  at  the  same  time  manipu. 
lation,  and  mechanical  extension  of  the  spine.  Tbe  print 
representing  a poor  girl  stretched  upon  this  rack,  diives 
us  back  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  spinal  disease, 
about  which  Mr  Childs  discourses  sensibly  enough,  going 
over  the  old  topics.  He  denounces  the  worse  than  use. 
less  torture  of  issues  and  setons. 

A Mother  s Reminiscences  for  a Course  of  Read- 
ing and  Instruction,  addressed  to  her  Daughter. 
By  Mrs  Burron. 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen,  this  lady  directs  her  daughter 
to  read  the  Bible,  of  course,  “ Beveridge  ou  the  Trinity,” 
“ Newton  on  the  l'rophecies,”  Goldsmith’s  Abridge- 
ments of  Histories,  the  Abbe  Tressau’s  Heathen  Mytho- 
logy, and  Goldsmith's  Natural  History.  For  works  to 
take  up,  there  are  Milton,  Cowper,  Pope’s  Homer, 
Dryden’s  Virgil,  and  “Young’s  Night  Thoughts;” 
and,  for  entertainment,  “ Goldsmith’s  Citireu  of  the 
World,”  “ Telemachus,”  “ Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,” 
“ Agrippina,  the  Wife  of  Germanicus,"  and  Wordswotth’s 
Ballads  ; also”  the  glorious  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans,”  and 
“ every  number  that  has  ever  been  published  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,''  though  Mrs  Borron  rather  fears  that 
her  beloved  Florence,  between  the  tears  of  thirteen  and 
fifteen,  may  not  b be  equal  to  the  raciness  and  power”  of 
Christopher  and  Sir  Morgan  O’Oogherty.  We  fear  so 
too  ; aud  think  the  study  had  as  well  he  delayed  for  the 
second  course  of  reading,  commenced  after  the  young  lady 
ha.  communicated,  or  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  In  that 
period  she  is  to  read  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  Cha- 
teaubriand’s Travels,  La  Marline’s  ditto,  Milford’s  and 
Gillies’  Greece,  and  different  other  historical  works,  with 
“ Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  “ Vertoi’s  History  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.”  Byron — of  whom  fervent,  nay, 
rapturous  adaptation  is  expressed — is  proscribed;  but 
“ Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Campbell, 
neither  vitiate  nor  degrade  hamanity,”  which  is  for  them 
good  negative  praise.  Mrs  Borron  is  fond  of  “ Pollok’s 
Course  of  Time,”  and  thinks  that  “Joanna  Baillie  has 
written  marvellously  well.’’  And  now  we  get  to  the 
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novels,  which  are  to  lro  “ Scott's,  Cooper’s,  Bulwer’e  Pom- 
peii only,  and  Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels.”  Miss  Burney 
is  considered  no  great  shakes,  and  “Clarissa,”  “ Pamela,” 
and  *•  Grandison,"  are  felt  very  “ prolix”  by  Mrs  Borron. 
“Smollett  and  Fielding  are  not  sufficiently  chaste  to  be 
admitted  into  a lady’s  library.”  Mrs  Borron  has  not  read 
their  woiks.  “Indeed,”  she  says,  "1  could  not;’’  so 
having  tried  and  failed  in  mastering  such  atrocities  as 
“ Joseph  Andrews,"  or  “ Humphrey  Clinker,”  she  must 
be  held  pardoned.  After  seventeen,  the  principal  studies 
of  the  young  lady  should  be  logic,  morality,  (by  which, 
probably,  morals  is  meant.)  and  physics.  Though  the 
novels  of  Fielding  arc  pollution,  “ it  is  necessary  for 
you” — the  lady  exhorts  her  daughter — “ to  become  per- 
fectly conversant  with  tbe  mythology  of  the  heathens.” 
Yet  the  young  lady  is  warned  against  the  evil  example  of 
the  gods  atid  goddesses,  as  against  the  infidelity  of  Gibbon, 
and  that  " daring  pen  of  beauty  and  immorality"  (By- 
ron's, to  wit)  “ which  transfixed  the  world,  whose  scorn 
his  earlier  lile  had  buffetted.’’  The  young  lady  may  now 
try  the  “ Fairy  Queen  but  her  main  reading  from 
seventeen  onward  is  to  be  classical — i.  e.,  translations  of 
the  Grecian  dramatists,  including  Aristophanes,  of  course 
and  the  Roman  historians. 

We  are  not  severe  or  snarling  critics.  With  u perfectly 
harmless  book,  however  silly,  wc  never  Interfere.  It 
may  do  some  good,  and  it  helps  to  keep  the  paper-mills 
and  printing  presses  going ; but  we  have  less  forbearance 
with  shallow  presumption.  Had  this  lady  been  content 
to  confine  her  directions  to  her  own  daughter  and  her 
own  desk,  there  would  have  been  no  harm  done ; nor  can 
there  be  mnch  as  It  is,  unless  English  mothers  of  the 
middle  class  may  look  here  for  a guide  in  directing  their 
daughters’  reading,  and  find  certainly  not  the  most  judi- 
cious. Look  to  the  hash  recommended  to  a girl  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen : — nothing  in  itself  objectionable,  but 
surely  mnch  that  Is  unsuitable  to  so  young  a female  stu- 
dent. But  as  the  young  lady  specially  addressed,  is  still. 
It  would  appear,  in  arms,  her  mother,  who  has  begun 
to  concoct  plans  of  education,  ns  early  as  Mr  Shandy  or 
Martinus  Scriblera?  for  their  offspring,  may  have  leisure 
to  reconsider  and  mature  her  course  of  female  study 
within  the  next  twelve  years. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Arundel;  a Tate  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Baronet.  3 vols. 

The  author  of  this  tale  has  had  the  courage  to  subject 
himself  to  a severe  ordeal;  aud  to  say  that  he  has  got 
well  through  it,  is  no  mean  praise.  The  scenes  into 
which  he  has  plunged — the  temarkable  persons  he  has 
ventured  to  revivify  and  place  before  the  reader — are 
among  tbe  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  the 
world’s  tumultuary  history  ; and  they  are  of  yesterday. 
Time  has  not  yet  thrown  that  haze  around  them  which 
snbjerves  the  purposes  of  the  fictionist : they  are  familiar 
to  our  eyes,  recollections,  and  associations  ; and,  if  not 
brought  forward  with  truth  and  animation,  they  must  be 
certain  to  experience  an  indifferent  reception.  The  pri- 
vate story  or  romance,  though  its  developement  must  have 
cost  the  author  great  care,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  details 
of  the  work  evince  immense  labour  and  pains,)  the  private 
story  is  in  no  ways  remarkable.  The  Queen,  (Marie 
Antoinette,)  the  personages  of  the  Court ; with  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  progress, 
marked  by  successive  scenes  and  epochs,  from  the  assem- 
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bliog  of  the  Tiers  Elat  to  tlie  triumphant  campaign!  of 
the  Republican  army  in  Italy — where  Arundel,  rapidly 
promoted,  acts  as  a general  under  Buonaparte — form  the 
subject  matter  of  the  tale. 

Arundel  is  a young  Englishmen,  of  good  birth  and  no 
fortune,  who,  haring  been  expelled  from  the  Uuiversity 
for  a cause  which  does  him  honour,  finds  his  professional 
prospects  blasted,  and  is  induced  to  go  to  Paris — to  which 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  then  attracting 
so  many  noble  spirits — from  the  desire  of  being  a closer 
spectator,  and,  peihaps,  acting  a part  in  the  grand  drama 
so  hopefully  opening.  Once  on  the  scene,  it  was  the 
author's  business  to  precipitate  his  hero  into  the  very 
heart  of  affairs ; and,  accordingly,  Arundel  comes  into 
intimate  contact  with  Mirabcau,  Robespierre,  and  Dan- 
ton,  with  numerous  subsidiary  persons,  on  the  one 
side  ; and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Queeu  and  her  friends : 
both  parties  being  most  desirous  to  gain  so  valuable  an  ad- 
herent or  auxiliary,  from  respect  lor  his  character,  as 
much  as  for  his  probable  usefulness. 

The  characters  of  Mirabeau,  Dan  ton,  and  others  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders,  are  sketched  in  bold  outline  ; and 
that  of  the  Queen  is  carefully  elaborated  in  all  its  strength 
and  all  its  weakness — in  its  devoted  and  heroic  woman- 
hood, as  well  as  in  the  rash,  infatuated  wilfulness  of  the 
Court-bred  and  flattered  Princess,  blind  to  every  fatal 
consequence  of  her  arrogance  and  temerity,  and,  from  the 
very  bravery  of  her  nature,  to  those  especially  which 
menaced  herself. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  at  present  admit  of  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  romance,  and  that  such 
works,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  one  ; as,  altogether, 
we  consider  Arundel  better  fitted  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  more  cultivated  and  critical  readers  of  historical 
fiction,  than  any  book  of  the  sort  that  we  have  perused 
for  some  years. 

The  Interdict.  3 vols. 

Here  wc  have  a pleasing  domestic  tale,  which  receive* 
a graceful  air  of  romance  from  the  scene  being  laid 
amidst  the  most  secluded  and  loveliest  scenery  of  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  and  from  its  various  gentle-born 
personages,  being,  though  neither  improbable  existences 
nor  yet  faultless  monsters,  the  very  antipodes  of  “ the 
world’s  people.”  The  story,  apart  from  its  merits  as  a 
romance,  shews  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nicest 
shadings  and  most  intricate  points  of  the  genuine  Irish 
rustic  character.  The“  boys”  of  the  glen;  the  girls;  the 
grannies,  who  act  as  the  mothers  in  Israel — the  Deborahs 
of  the  tribe;  the  nurses;  the  weddings;  the  rows  ; the 
barefoot  pages  or  garsoons ; even  down  to  Bretslough , 
tho  Irish  turnspit  dog,  as  lull  of  frolic  and  mischief  as 
his  human  companions ; and  Lanty  Mato,  the  old  road- 
ster, who  might  bavc  been  own  biother  to  Goldsmith’s 
famous  Fiddieback — are  all  graphically  touched  and  well 
supported.  The  city  of  Cork  affords  specimens  of  Irish 
burghal  high  life  and  geutility  ; and  the  whole  is  per- 
vaded by  a tone  of  devoted  affection  and  waim  good- 
heartedness,  which  would  recommend  an  inferior  work. 
These  ate  the  lighter  features  of  tho  tale : its  serious 
interest  turns  upon  the  most  awful  of  human  visitations 
—hereditary  madness. 

Huw/cwood  ; a Romance  of  Italy. 

We  have  here  a historical  romance,  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Italy,  during  the  protracted  intestine  wars  of 
its  petty  States.  Though  Haukwood — a real  person, 
an  English  soldier  of  fortune,  of  heroic  character — gives 


name  to  the  romance,  the  main  hero  is  John  Galnno 
Visconti,  nephew  of  the  Visconti  Lord  of  Milan,  wh«* 
ambitious  enterprises  form  the  historical  portion  of  the 
romance ; while  its  softer  interest  rests  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a young  Englishman,  Alfred  Neril,  who  repairs  to 
Italy,  to  serve  under  bis  countryman,  Hawkwood,  who 
at  this  time,  commands  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Milas. 
Monks,  bandits,  abbesses,  nuns,  novices,  astrologers,  and 
Zingari,  make  up  the  usual  materiel  of  a romance  which  is 
of  fair  average  circulating  library  merit,  and  which,  pos- 
sessing many  effective  detached  scenes,  is  always  pet-on- 
able,  from  the  variety  of  character  and  rapidity  of  inci- 
dent. 

The  Orphan  of  Nepaul. 

This  is  a story  illustrative  of  Hindoo  religion,  manuen, 
and  usages.  The  heroine  imbibes  a pure  and  dfTottd 
passion  for  a young  English  officer,  who  rescues  her  from 
destruction,  when  her  village  is  sacked  and  her  fsthtf 
killed  ; and  who  educates  her,  and  loves  her  as  a brother. 
He  is  engaged  to  a brilliant  and  beautiful  young  English 
lady,  to  whom  he  is  deeply  attached ; and  the  devoted  Husk® 
girl  proves  her  love  and  gratitnde  to  her  benefactor  by 
the  most  essential  service,  sees  him  happily  married,  ini 
droops  and  dies. 

Indian  Life;  a Tale  of  the  Carnatic.  By  Mrs 
Colonel  Hartley.  3 vols. 

An  extraordinary  production  this,  holding  much  i>' 
same  relation  to  intelligible  English  pros*,  which  » 
schoolboy’s  nonsense  verses  do  to  Latin  poetry. 


NEW  POEMS. 

Nina  Sforza ; a Tragedy.  By  R.  Zouch  S. 

Trough  ton. 

An  effective  and  beautifully-written  drams,  »W 
reads  well,  and,  we  should  imagine,  would  act  better : 
but,  on  this  subject,  the  uninitiated  dare  not  venture  a 
judgment.  The  deepest  tragic  interest  of  the  play 
from  the  jealousy  of  Nina,  the  heroine,  whom  thesrts"' 

a villain the  lago  of  the  piece — lead  to  suspect  the  fidelity 

of  her  husband.  Yet  Nina  is  a Shakspearian  wom»c- 
and  vulgar  jealousy  is  not  her  feeling;  though  we  want;’.' 
proper  word  to  express  that  state  of  wounded  sffectatt 
blighted  hope,  and  inexpressible  agony  of  regret,  wbxt 
wrings  from  the  heart  of  Othello  the  exclamation, — ‘‘Bs: 
yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 0 lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago!" 

The  Lyrics  of  Mrs  Cornwell  Baron  Wiltou. 

This  lady  has  collected  her  fugitive  verses,  sestteH 
through  many  of  the  lighter  periodical  works,  into** 
very  neat  volume.  Tbeir  general  character  is  already  » 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  pretty  verses  and  elegant  light 
literature,  as  to  require  no  particular  notice. 

Poems  of  Cuivalry  and  Faery.  By  Walter  Pri- 
deaux. 

The  Morea,  and  the  Present  State  of  Gruci;  * 
Poem.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Sir  Elwtn  ; a Tragedy. 

Gleanings.  By  Lady  Jervis. 

Wc  have  in  these  “ Gleanings”  a collection  of  elsg**1 
poems,  marked  by  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  *• 
ini  nine  mind,  though  not  distinguished  by  any  remarks^ 
vigour  of  thought  or  depth  of  sentiment.  A*  a special* 
we  should  have  selected  Mary's  Dream,  which,  wilkc- 
being  an  imitation,  has  much  of  the  sweetness  and  F<*n-y 
of  fancy  of  Bonny  Kilmeny ; but,  as  it  has  sjrssij 
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appeared  in  a periodical  work,  we  choose  this  brief  frag- 
ment : — 


HOME. 

Land  of  the  past !— the  meteor  stone 
Thine  emblem  is;  like  thee,  it  shone, 

Clear,  burning,  bright ; 

And,  fallen,  like  thee. 

The  memory  of  its  vivid  light 
Alone  remains.  Say,  can  it  be, 

This  mass  shone  as  a satellite; 

This  land  was  glory's  diadem  ; 

This  Rome  the  brightest,  proudest  gem? 

Yes!  tho’  the  living  light  be  gone, 
Scathed  by  the  fire  that  gave  it  birth, 

Marked  by  the  dame  that  round  it  shone, 
The  fire-stone  lowly  falls  to  earth  ; 

A thing  more  wondrous  far  to  view, 

In  this  its  dark,  volcanic  form, 

Than  when  athwart  the  heavens  it  dew, 
The  meteor  of  the  midnight  storm. 


As  these  modest  gleanings  in  the  fields  of  poesy  are  by 
a new,  and,  probably,  a young  aspirant,  we  shall  do  her 
the  scanty  justice  of  taking  a specimen  in  a different 
range,  in  these  graceful  verses  :— 


I A SI  NEVER  A I/ONE. 

I am  never  alone — at  earjy  dawn, 

When  the  lark  ponrs  her  joyous  notes  on  high— 
When  the  diamond  dew-drop  gems  the  lawn, 

And  the  daisy  opens  her  tearful  eye ; j 
I am  never  alone — with  fragrant  hair 
The  spirit  of  the  first  young  Hour  is  there. 


In  one  loud  presn  our  songs  arise : 

“ Thanks  to  our  God  for  the  earth  and  skies, 

For  the  early  dawn,  the  glittering  dews, 

For  the  heaven  of  song,  the  glow  of  hues. 

For  the  life,  the  light,  the  love  we  share — 

Thanks ! thanks  for  the  thoughts  of  praise  and  prayer  1” 


I am  never  alone — at  warm  noon-day, 

When  the  breeze  is  drank  by  the  scorching  beat, 

When  the  lark  hath  htished  its  thrilling  lay, 

And  the  dowers  shut  up  their  odours  sweet; 

I am  never  Blone,  beside  me  lies 

The  spirit  of  the  wood  with  deep  dark  eyes. 

My  heart  is  stilled  with  dower  and  bird — 

My  sout  is  with  that  spirit  heard; 

Low,  soft  as  summer's  breath  arise — 

“Thanks  to  our  God  for  the  earth  and  skies, 

For  the  glowing  noon,  the  cooling  glade, 

For  the  sweets  of  rest,  the  calm  of  shade  ; 

For  the  life,  the  love,  the  peace  we  share — 

Thanks!  thanks  for  the  thoughts  of  praise  and  prayer!" 

I am  never  alone — at  evening’s  close, 

When  the  twittering  birds  bid  earth  good  night— 
When  the  insect  hums  round  the  laurel-rose, 

Aud  the  bat  dies  low  in  the  dim  twilight  ; 

I am  never  alone — on  bended  knee, 

The  spirit  of  the  uight-wind  prays  with  me. 

These  poems  are  printed  in  Paris,  with  an  elegance  of 
typography  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
save  from  the  printing-offices  of  Britain.  If  the  types  are 
not  cast  in  England,  our  printers  and  publishers  may  well 
be  jealous  of  Crapelet  and  Galignani. 

Edinborough  ; a Poem.  By  Thornton  Thistle, 
Gent.  With  Illustrations,  by  Luke  Sharpe. 
Part  I.,  The  Bench. 

Here  we  have  a eleverish,  and  not  at  all  an  ill-natured 
local  satire,  which  will  make  a prodigious  noise  for  some 
days;  and  tickle  the  Modern  Athenians,  and  a few  of  the 
denizens  of  the  Scottish  county  towns,  immoderately.  The 
Timorodee — an  Otaheitian  high,  or  figure  daucc,iu  an  imi- 


tation of  which  the  venerable  senators  of  the  Scottish 
bench,  are  engaged — is  designed  by  Lake  Sharpe,  and  an 
evident  plagiarism  of  “ The  Reel  o'  Bogie,"  which  has 
met  with  so  much  applause  throughout  Scotland. 

Another  plate,  representing  Mr  Thistle,  W.S.,  the 
author,  at  tea,  proves,  as  clearly  as  the  report  of  Mr  Wal- 
lace’s committee  is  expected  to  do,  how  wofully  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  8eesion  must  have  fallen  off. 

The  poem  is  of  the  school  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Beppo, 
but  less  witty  than  Beppo,  and  less  wicked  than  Peter; 
for,  if  one  cau  get  over  the  awful  audacity  of  presuming 
to  meddle  with  the  Sublime  Bench,  the  worst  of  it  is 
merely  versifying  those  opinions  of  the  respective  char- 
acters and  habits  of  the  Scottish  judges,  which,  whether 
strictly  correct  or  not,  have  long  passed  current  in  Edin- 
burgh gossiping  society.  When  the  satirist  gets  to  the 
pulpit,  which  he  threatens  in  No.  II.,  we  hope  that,  with 
equal  talent,  he  may  display  a little  more  originality  and 
gusto  in  his  conceptions  of  character.  The  Cranston  and 
Rutherfurd  correspondence,  in  which  so  many  judicial 
dignitaries  were  discreditably  involved,  has  laid  the  Scot- 
tish Bench  deservedly  open  to  the  satirist ; though,  when 
their  function,  apart  from  the  individuals,  is  considered, 
Mr  Thornton  Thistle  may,  by  very  dscorous  persons,  be 
thought  to  have  gone  a little  too  far.  Without  ventur- 
ing upon  tho  personalities,  whether  bitter,  sweet,  or 
tasteless,  the  recent  correspondence  about  •*  cash  mat- 
ters” may  afford  us  a fair  specimen  of  the  powers  of  Mr 
Thistle. 

There 's  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  you  have  done 
Your  situations  and  yourselves  more  deep  ill. 

By  these  manmuvringg,  with  every  one 

Who  knows  the  difference  between  a steeple 
And  a church-door,  than  if  you’d  slumbered  on 
Silent  for  centuries:  which  must  he  a solace^ 

To  that  Post-Office  patriot,  Mr  Wallace. 

You  should  have  stuck  like  wax  to  what  you’d  got ; 

You  should  have  travelled  on  by  easy  stages, 

From  single  gowns  to  double,  aud  what  not  : 

You  never  should  have  made  a strike  for  wages  ! 
You’ll  find  you’ve  made  your  easy  chairs  too  hot 
To  sit  upon,  and  that  the  present  age  is 
For  putting  sinecures  of  all  kinds  down  ; 

Aud  that  your  mantle  ’a  not  a dressing-gown  I 

Your  aim  and  great  endeavour  should  have  been, 
Forgetting  all,  yourselves  to  be  forgot ; 

And,  like  the  governor  of  some  sea-green. 

Dilapidated,  castellated  spot. 

Consumed  your  beef  and  mutton,  and  fifteen  ; 

But  never  been  so  rash  as  fire  a shot, 

To  set  the  people  asking  what  the  matter  is, 

And  shew  how  ineffectual  your  batteries. 

But  now,  to  use  an  elegant  expression, 

You’ve  “ put  your  foot  into  a pretty  mess 
There ’s  always  been  a very  strong  impression 
That  you  devoured  the  bread  of  idleness; 

And  that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 

Should  both  have  more  to  do  and  pocket  less: 

I think  it  was  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
Who  wished  to  blow  you  out  on  beef  or  pork  ! 

And  if  your  fare  depended  on  your  work. 

There 's  some  of  you  would  feast  ou  bread  and  water. 


One  might  fancy  that  poor  Mr  Thistle,  W.S.,  puffing 
his  tea-kettle  over  the  embers  in  his  garret,  was  not 
aware  that  “the  judges’  salaries  bill"  had  passed  with 
applause,  no  one  questioning  it,  save  Joseph  Hume  and 
one  or  two  more  such  hard-working  scrubs. 
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Ae  to  Lord  C e,  Mr  Thistle  opines  that 

It  had  been  better, 

More  of  n piece  with  his  propriety, 

At  once  to  have  given  in  his  resignation 
Without  a word  about  remuneration. 

Far  better  thus  his  public  life  had  closed, 

Than  what  he  did,  or  was  advised  to  do— 

Hi*  resignation,  given  upon  proposed 
Terms  and  conditions,  or  an  1 O U, 

The  clauses  of  an  act  to  be  transposed; 

Or,  quite  as  bad,  to  cut  a clause  in  two; 

As  if  he  had  been  pauper  in  a poor  house, 

Instead  of  the  proprietor  of  C— — e. 

And  at  the  closing  of  his  lamentations, 

To  end  with  such  a paltry  piece  of  fustian, 

“My  Lord,  ’tie  not  for  the  remuneration, 

That  1 have  raised  this  notable  combustion. 

It  is,  my  Lord,  the  grave  consideration 
That  my  judicial  character ’s  a musty  un* ; 

If  I retire  to  walk  about  my  grounds, 

With  fifteen  hundred — not  two  thousand  pounds.” 

As  a specimen  of  Mr  Thistle's  more  dignified  manner, 
we  select  the  following  elegant  lines  on  the  recent  retire- 
ment of  a highly  revered  and  venerable  judge. 

Where  are  you,  venerable  sage,  Glenlte  ? 

Into  the  shades  of  private  life  retiied, 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a century 

Of  duty  done,  respected  and  admired. 

It  will  be  some  short  time  before  we  see 
Your  like  again — a man  who  less  required 
Telling,  that,  tho'  exalted,  still  he  owed 
A duty  to  his  countty  and  his  God. 

Plain  without  coarseness  ; calmly  self-possessed, 

But  from  all  kind  of  arrogance  most  free  ; 

With  placid  temper  naturally  blessed, 

And  dignified  in  your  simplicity; 

Activity  of  mind  that  knew  no  rest, 

Where  aught  could  be  explored  by  industry ; 

A seeker  after  truth ; a “ second  Daniel” 

Come  to  the  judgment ; also  a Nathaniel. 

Guileless  you  were,  and  earnest  in  decision; 

Acute  in  intellect,  learned  in  the  law; 

Distinct  in  argument;  of  unerring  vision 
To  seize  a strong  point,  or  detect  a flaw. 

You’ve  carried  off  the  wits  of  your  Division  ; 

You  were  to  them  thi  ir  oracle  or  Shaw  : * 

I would  that  the  career  and  the  decline 
Of  all  our  Scottish  judges  were  like  thine. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  Thistle  inspires  us  with  the  desire 
to  meet  him  again  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  any- 
where else. 


NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

To  Moxon's  reprints  has  been  added  the  Life  and 
Epistles  ol  Cicero,  combining  in  one,  Middleton's  Life, 
Melmoth’s  translation  of  the  general  letters,  and  Dr 
Hebeiden’a  translation  of  the  Epistles  to  Atticus;  which 
last  we  should  imagine  a copyright  work,  though  no- 
thing is  said  about  it.  The  book  is  very  well  printed, 
and  forms  a handsome  and  certainly  a substantial  volume, 
and  a valuable  addition  to  Moxon's  repriuts  of  staudaid 
works,  and  to  any  classical  library. 

The  same  publisher  has  issued  four  more  parts  of  the 
works  of  Beafmont  and  Fletcher, of  which  Southey's 
promised  Introduction  will  probably  form  the  Ust  part. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Indicator,  and  Captain  Hall's  Jour- 
nal, kept  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  are  also  com- 
pleted ; and  Rogers'  Italy  is  published  as  one  of  those 
neat  and  low-priced  reprints,  of  which  a few  bound  to- 


•  Mr  Thornton  Thistle’s  allusions  will  not  be  under- 
stood out  of  Scotland.  He  alludes  here  to  Shaw  and 
Dunlop's  Reports — a book  of  authority  with  the  Scottish 
practitioners. 


gether  make  a handsome  and  compendious  body  of  popu- 
lar  modem  poetry. 

Dr  Wardlaw’s  Lectures  on  Church  Establish- 
ments has  been  re-issued  by  Ward. 


In  Serial  works,  the  Third  Part  of  M’Cclloch’s  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Dictionary  has  appejred; 
and  the  comedy  of”  All  ’a  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  formr 
the  Nineteenth  Part,  and  commences  another  volume  of 
Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspkare,  which  continues  to  be 
carried  on  with  unabated  spirit  and  taste. 


Thomas — to  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  brought  out  with 
Vernet's  almost  too  numerous  designs — has  added  No. 
I.  of  a new  and  spirited  translation  of  the  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,  cleverly  and  most  amusingly  embellished  by 
Tony  Johannot.  It  will  be  a handsome  book,  indepen- 
dently of  its  higher  merits. 

From  Mr  Tego  we  have  a good  many  more  chapters 
of  the  wild  adventures  of  that  rollicking  customer,  Paul 
Periwinkle,  with  capital  illustrations  of  the  same  by 
Phiz. 


Among  the  newly-started  serial  works,  is  a Bible  Cy- 
CLOPJsniA  by  Parker,  of  which  we  cannot  yet  say  much; 
and  No.  I.  of  a Dictionary  of  Printing  as  an  Art,  by 
Walter  Savage,  who  appears  to  have  a thorough  an- 
derslaudiog  of  the  subject. 

Virtue  has  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Works 
of  Josephus  in  parts,  and  in  a handsome  style,  with  a 
few  good  embellishments. 

In  embellished  wot  kg,  we  may  notice  the  appeirar.es 
of  another  Scott  Female  Gallery,  published  by 
Tilt,  of  which  two  parts  have  appeared.  The  por- 
traits are  commendable  as  works  of  art,  though  some  of 
them  want  individuality  of  character;  a fault  which 
must  adhere  to  every  portrait  of  which  the  original  i*  ready 
limned  by  the  varying  fancies  »f  individuals.  Among 
the  portraits  are  Effie  Deans,  in  her  days  of  innocence 
and  happiness — a splendid  beauty  ; the  Glee-Maiden*  is 
the  “ Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  a pretty  creature;  and  JBtt 
Lee — not  the  pious  demure  Alice  or  Scott,  but,  neverthe- 
less, a real  person.  lu  Diana  Vernon,  Meadows  has 
once  more  produced  his  “ weuryfu"  young  woman.  It 
is  singular  that  an  at  list,  possessed  of  iuventiou  and  ver- 
satility in  inferior  walks  of  ari,  should  have  in  his  ima- 
gination but  one  unvarying  type  of  youthlul  womanhood. 
This  assmedly  is  not  Diana  Vernon,  It  is  a romping 
hoyden  of  the  Meadows’  sisterhood,  racing  home  from  a 
fair. 


A few  more  numbers  of  Bartlett’s  Casadlin 
Scenery  have  appeared.  Among  the  plates,  which  are 
very  well  engraved,  are  views  of  Moult eal,  and  ol  Or- 
lord  Lake — an  exquisitely  beautitul  winter  scene.  A 
Shanty  on  Lake  Chaudiere  is  another  beautiful  subject. 
The  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis  is,  in  these  last  numbeis,  de- 
voted to  the  Red  Alan  ; on  which  subject  be  teems  quite 
at  home,  and  really  pleasing. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

A Pi.ba  for  Ireland.  By  a Member  of  the  RoyJ 
Irish  Academy — This  19  a project  of  different  reform! 
in  the  Church,  in  education,  the  system  of  land  ten- 
ures, &c.,  dec.,  written  by  a man  of  liberal  sentiment*, 
who  well  understands  the  grievances  under  which  Ire- 
land labours,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to  see  them  re- 
dressed. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Country.  By  Montague  Goie, 
Esq. 

Advocacy  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  od  Biu- 
giouk  Grounds  only.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  George  lie- 
lord. 
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Annex  to  the  Deaf.  By  John  Harrison  Cartis, 
E«q. 

The  Mission  of  the  Educator  : an  Appkai,  for  the 
Education  of  all  Classes  in  England.  By  a Friend 
to  Justice. 

Facts  and  Evidence  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade 
with  China.  By  William  Storry  Fry,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  and  Speaker's  Guide.  By  Thomas 
Smith,  E»q.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  pp.  119. 

Lectures  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Por- 
tion of  the  Community.  By  Dr  Chunning.  HI  mo,  pp. 
87- 

Three  Speeches  in  Favour  of  an  Extension  of 
Copyright.  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.  Small  8vo,  pp.  148. 

A Plea  for  Perpetual  Copyright.  By  William 
Dougall  Christie.  8vo,  pp.  59. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Law  of  Copyright. 
By  John  J.  Lowndes.  8vo,  pp.  131. 

A Remedy  for  the  Distresses  of  the  Nation  ; shelv- 
ing a saving  of  50  millions  a-year,  by  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  the  Corn- Laws,  icc.  By  the  Rev,  Thomas 
Farr.  8vo,  pp.  90. 

Glances  at  the  Times,  and  Reform  Government. 
By  John  Wade.  8vo,  pp.  "J2. 

Organic  Changes  necessary  to  complete  the  system 
of  Representation.  By  Archibald  Prentice.  8vo, 
pp.  31. 

Mr  Huskisson.  Free  Trade,  and  the  Corn  Laws. 
By  William  Atkinson.  8ro,  pp,  24. 

A Few  Observations  on  the  Corn  and  Monetary 
Laws.  8vo,  pp.  13. 

Rf.marks  on  Currency  and  Banking.  By  Thomas 
Nimmo,  8vo,  pp.  3'). 

Outline  of  a Plan  of  a National  CuitnF.NCY, 
Not  Liable  to  Fluctuations  in  Value.  By  George 
H.  Pell.  8 vo,  pp.  29. 


Observations  on  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.’s 

Pamphlet  ; with  a Plan  for  establishing  a certain  and 
fixed  National  Currency.  By  Donald  Black,  Esq.  8vo, 
pp.  25. 

A Letter  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Ksq.,  President  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Currency.)  By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd. 
8vo,  pp.  28. 

Remarks  on  the  MANAGEMENTofthe  Circulation, 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Country  Issues, 
during  1839.  By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd.  8vo,  pp.  135. 

Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  Esq. 
By  J.  B.  Smith,  E»q.  8vo,  pp.  22. 

Reflections  on  the  Recent  Pressure  on  the  Money 
Market.  By  David  Salomons,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.  82. 

On  Monetary  Derangements-  By  William  Ward, 
Esq.  8vo,  pp.  40. 

A Letter  to  James  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  on 
the  Regulation  of  the  Currency  by  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, &c.  By  Robett  BelL  8vo,  pp.  32. 

Thoughts  on  the  Government,  Union,  &c.,  of  the 
Canadas.  By  Charles  Scott. — Montreal;  8vo,  pp.  135. 

[We  have  also,  among  political,  controversial,  and 
other  pamphlets,  two  or  three  in  refutation  of  Mr 
f Owen’s  peculiar  nostrums,  which,  iu  our  opinion,  may 
be  very  safely  left  to  refute  themselves.  That  gentle- 
man cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  noise  which 
his  New  Moral  World  ia  making  in  the  Old  World.] 


The  Alphabet  Explained;  or,  the  Science  of  Ar- 
ticulate Sounds,  in  Connexion  with  the  Origin  and 
History  of  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  James  Brodie. 

A Hand 'Book  for  the  Churches.  By  a Labourer 
for  Peace. 
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' THE  PART.! AMENT. 

The  business,  since  the  meeting  after  the  Easter  recess, 
has  been  of  little  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  time  of  Parliament  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  taken  up  with  Irish  questions.  Lord  Stan- 
ley's Registration  Bill  has  caused  a great  sensation  ill  Ire- 
land, as  it  will  have  the  effect  of  disfranchising,  as  well  as 
of  preventing  the  registration  of  a great  body  of  the  poorer 
class  of  voters.  O’Connell  has  been  agitating  with  much 
effect  against  it ; and  numerous  petitions,  signed  by  veiy 
large  numbers,  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  against 
It-  Mr  Villiers’  motion  for  a Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  was  got  rid  of  by  a trick  of  the  Tories  before 
Raster,  is  to  be  renewed  on  the  26th  May,  and  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Corn-L  tw  delegates  in  London  are  to  be  re- 
sumed on  the  23d.  From  the  energy  and  activity  dis- 
played by  these  delegates  at  their  sitting,  and  the  great 
Influence  they  po«sesi>,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  a few 
years,  a Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  obtained,  which 
will  form  the  precursor  of  the  destruction  of  other  mono- 
polies and  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  introduced  a hill  intended  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  the  Veto  Act  has  created  in  the  admission 
of  ministers  to  benefices  in  Scotland.  The  measure,  how- 
ever, leaves  matters  very  much  where  it  found  them,  mid 
has  given  satisfaction  to  no  party.  It  sectus  vci  y doubtlnl 
if  it  ever  become  law.  it  ia  enacted,  that,  when  a minister 
is  presented  by  the  patron  to  the  Presbytery,  he  is  to  be 
appointed  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  ; and,  afterwards, 
any  one  in  conunuuion  with  the  Church,  may  state  ob- 
jections of  any  kind  to  the  pieseutre,  which  objections 
the  Piesbytery  or  the  superior  Church  Courts  are  to  de- 
termine. If  they  are  considered  insufficient,  the  Presby- 
tery are  to  proceed  to  the  settlement.  Iu  this  way,  the 


power  of  the  parishioners  to  control  the  settlement  of  un- 
popular ministers  will  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  Coutts  in  the  same  degree  increased. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  by  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has,  for  the 
present,  as  everybody  anticipated,  ended  in  smoke  ; and 
the  Government  has  appointed  the  late  Mr  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Ivory  to  the  vacant  judgeship,  without  having  the 
decency  even  to  wait  till  the  committee  agreed  to  their 
report.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenock,  every  member  of  the  committee  was  re- 
solved there  should  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  judges;  and  all  means  weie  resorted  to,  to  perplex 
ami  break  down  the  witnesses  who  were  of  a different 
opinion,  by  interrupting  their  examination,  preventing 
questions  being  put,  and  so  on.  The  Member  for  Gieen- 
ock  displayed  his  usual  activity  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry on  this  occasion  ; but  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one — more  especially,  one  not  professionally  conversant 
with  the  subject — to  oppose  two  eminent  and  experienced 
Scotch  lawyers,  two  Irish  lawyers,  and  an  English  judge, 
backed  by  the  chairman  and  whole  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  were  intent  on  bamboozling  him  and  the 
witnesses  he  btought  forward.  It  is  rather  a remarkable 
feature  in  this  inquiry,  that  while  the  advocates  who 
were  examined,  all  of  whom  have  every  probability  of 
Being,  sooner  or  later,  promoted  to  the  Bench,  gave  de- 
cided evidence  against  any  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  judges,  the  great  majority  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet 
and  solicitois  thought  that  at  le.ist  four  of  the  judges, 
that  is,  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  might 
not  only  be  safely  effected,  but  that  such  a reduction, 
conjoined  with  longer  sittings  in  court,  would  mnke 
the  Court  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  pressnt.  Although, 
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however,  tho  inquiry  ha*,  for  the  present,  turned  out 
abortive,  a great  deal  of  useful  evidence  has  been  collected ; 
and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  when  it  is 
published,  the  opiuion  of  the  select  committee  will  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country. 

The  House  of  Common*  and  its  Committees: 

No.  I. 

We  believe  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  public  en- 
tertain more  erroneous  notions  than  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  business  is  managed  in  Parliament.  It 
is  very  generally  supposed  that  it  is  conducted  with  as 
much  order,  decorum,  and  deliberation,  as  in  our  superior 
Courts  of  Law,  or  with,  at  least,  as  much  as  in  a well- 
behaved  popular  assemblage  : but  there  cannot  beagreater 
mistake  ; and  we  shall  therefore  avail  our»elves  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  giving  a slight  sketch  of  what 
actually  takes  place.  At  four  o'clock,  the  Speaker  takes 
the  chair;  but  if  forty  Members  are  not  present,  there  is 
“ no  House,"  and  an  adjournment  take*  place  without 
anything  being  done  ; for,  we  believe,  it  is  not  considered 
worth  while  even  to  read  prayers  to  a smaller  number.  It 
appears  remarkable  that,  with  lio8  Members,  there  should 
be  anvdifficulty  in  collecting  forty, or  rather,  possibility  of 
preventing  so  many  from  meeting;  forty  bcingihe  sixteenth 
part  of  their  number ; yet  so  negligent  are  the  People’s 
Representatives  of  their  duties,  about  which  they  talk  so 
loudly  to  their  constituents  when  addressing  them  in  the 
progress  of  an  election  and  from  the  hustings  that  it  re. 
quires  considerablemanagement  often  to  “ form  a House  ;" 
that  is,  to  have  forty  Members  in  attendance  at  four 
o’clock.  There  is,  no  doubt,  often  much  trickery  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  “ formation  of  a 
House;’’  and  that  is,  when  it  is  known  that  a motion  is 
to  be  made  which  is  disagieeublc  to  the  aristocracy,  but 
which  they  do  not  dare  to  oppose  andout-voie  openly  ; be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  shew  the  selfishness  of  their 
motives  in  its  naked  ugliness  before  the  People  of  Bri- 
tain. In  such  cases,  “the  whippers-iu,’’  (of  whom  more 
immediately,)  aie  actively  employed  to  “ whip  out,"  or 
rather  to  prevent  the  Members  front  entering  the  House  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  wight  who  is  to  move  the  obnoxious 
measure,  when  he  comes  prime-full  to  decant  a three 
hours’  oration  about  a measure  on  which  he  conceives  the 
salvation  of  the  empire  depends — and  perhaps  he  may  be 
perfectly  right  in  his  opinion — is  forced  to  bottlo  it  up 
for  other  two  or  three  mouths,  or,  perhaps,  till  another 
session ; an  operation  which,  iu  many  cases,  proves  fatal : 
for,  in  the  interval,  not  only  the  effervescence ; but 
the  strength,  if  it  ever  had  any,  often  evaporates ; and 
when  the  bottle  is  again  uncorked,  nothing  is  fouod  to  re- 
main but  what  the  alchemists  called  a caput  mortuum , or 
worthless  lees.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
“ making  no  House"  is  one  of  the  most  approved  recipes 
for  getting  quietly  rid  of  measures  which,  though  popu- 
lar without  doors,  are  a “ bore’’  within,  aud  yet  which 
could  hardly  be  openly  opposed  without  creating  a 
general  disgust  in  the  constituencies  of  the  worthy  re- 
presentatives. But  let  us  suppose  that  the  one  six- 
teenth part  of  our  legislators  iu  the  Commons'  House 
have  assembled  ; prayers  ate  read,  without  the  prcseucc 
of  the  profane  vulgar,  of  course ; and  that  you,  the 
reader,  who  may  have  exerted  yourself  to  the  utmost, 
have  wasted  your  time  and  raouey  iu  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  your  representative ; and  who  may  be  a man 
of  more  talent,  information,  and  even  wealth,  than  your 
Member  himself,  have  a desire  to  see  the  legislative 
arcanum  of  the  “ first  gentlemen  of  Europe."  You  will 
find  yourself  drawn  up  and  standing  under  the  charge  of 
a body  of  the  London  Police,  in  a shabby  lobby,  without 
seats,  and  covered  only  to  a very  small  extent  by  the 
coarsest  matting.  There  you  must  remain  till  it  pleases 
your  Honourable  Meuibpr  to  make  his  appearance.  If 
you  do  not.  after  all.  see  him,  be  is  sure  not  to  see  j/'iu  ; 
so  yon  must  be  on  the  look-out.  If  in  any  favour  with, 
or  likelihood  of  being  useful  to  him,  he  will,  perhaps,  have 
procured  an  order  for  your  admission  into  the  Speaker’s 
Gallery,  which  forms  the  teats  in  front  of  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  and  which  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  in 
“ the  House"  as  tho  two-shilling  gallery  does  to  the  one- 


shilling  gallery  in  a theatre,  except  that  yon  neither  k« 
nor  hear  so  well  as  you  do  in  the  shilling  gallery  of  tbs 
worst  constructed  theatre  in  Europe.  After  being  ptre«l, 
with  much  formality,  through  numerous  door-keepers, 
policemen,  aud  noudescripts,  whether  holdiug  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  or  not  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  you 
at  length  arrive  at  your  destination,  which  coushu  of 
two  rows  of  seals,  raised  to  so  great  a height  above  the 
body  of  the  House,  that  men  of  weak  nerves  cannot  lit  on 
them  with  any  comfort.  I ndeed,  it  is  universally  agreed  to 
be  a place  of  a very  disagreeable  description,  though  cer. 
tainly  preferable  to  that  in  which  “ Strangers"  are  placed 
You  find  yourself  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  Spciker’i, 
or  business  end  of  the  House,  that  you  cannot  distinctly 
recognise  the  feature*  of  a single  Member.  Behind  y« 
is  the  Strangeis'  Gallery,  consisting  of  three  or  four  roti 
of  seats;  both  galleries  being  capable  of  containing 209 
spectators,  for  auditors  they  cannot  be  called,  in  anrprs. 
per  sense  of  the  term.  The  House  is  a long  parallelogram ; 
and,  in  a gallery  as  high  as  that  in  which  you  yourself 
are  placed,  aud  immediately  above  the  Speaker,  you  ok 
serve,  where  not  interrupted  by  the  chandeliers,  the 
reporters’  gallery.  The  two  galleries  we  have  mentioned 
ure connected  by  othergalleries,  whichoccupy  the  longside* 
of  the  parallelogram,  but  are  cut  off  from  the  profane  pai. 
lie  and  leporter*  by  barricades  and  locks  : for  a Strsnpr 
to  pass  which,  would  cost  six  weeks’  imprisonment  is 
Newgate  at  least.  These  side-galleries  are  occupied  with 
a double  tier  of  fine  soft  sofas,  and  are  kept  lor  the  ipetui 
use  of  the  Members ; and  what  use  they  are  put  to,  « 
shall  not  fail  to  explain.  Descending  from  the  gallenrt 
to  the  floor,  you  see,  at  the  extreme  end  of  th*  Hoiue, 
the  Speaker,  iu  a gown  and  full-bottomed  wig,  seated  <* 
a raised  scat;  immediately  under  him  three  clerk*  with 
gowns  aud  wigs,  sitting  at  a large  table,  the  aides  « 
covering  of  which,  (for  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  allow"* 
constituent"  to  get  so  near  as  to  discover  the  tact,)  for  ok 
vious  reasons,  descends  to  the  ground  ; and,  on  each  sub, 
three  or  four  rows  of  plaiu  wooden  benches,  will 
backs,  but  without  any  accommodation  for  wriusf, 
or  even  for  laying  down  books  or  papers,  reach  uesrlj 
the  whole  length  of  the  House.  The  Members  of  tie 
Administration  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  and  nearest  tfct 
Speaker,  on  his  right-hand  ; and  their  supporters  on  the 
same  bench  and  on  the  other  benches  behind  them  whirl 
rise  gradually  as  in  a theatre.  The  Opposition  form!  the 
same  arraagemeut  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker  as  the 
Minisleriala  do  on  the  right ; so  that  the  leaders  on  the  wee 
side,  aud  those  on  the  other,  sit  face  to  face,  the  breadth  ti 
the  table  only  intervening  between  them — and  fa* 
tunate  it  is,  on  many  occasions,  that  it  is  a consider*!** 
deal  broader  than  a man's  arm  can  reach  across.  A 
little  in  advance  of  the  Speaker's  gallery,  is  acrossheeri 
and  too  small  tables,  iu  pretty  considerable  uw  for  the 
private  correspoudence  of  the  Members ; for  they  are  u» 
distant  Irom  the  place  from  which  the  principal  speaken 
speak,  to  enable  them  to  take  notes  of  the  speeches.  Ti: 
barconsistsof  two  pieces  of  timber,  like  walking-sticks,sod 
which  are,  in  general,  ensconced  behind  the  crow  benches; 
but  they  can  he  drawn  out,  so  as  to  meet  anil  for®* 
sort  of  obstruction  against  entering  into  the  body  of  d* 
House.  Immediately  below  the  Speaker's  Gallery,**#  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  are  benches  for  such  peers, 
not  many  certainly,  as  occasionally  come  to  see  vviuta 
doing  in  the  “ Lower  House  the  concession  of  which 
benches  shews,  in  a striking  manner,  the  sjcophaneT  o< 
the  Commons;  considering  that,  in  no  circumstance! 
whatever,  arc  “ the  Bepreseutatives  of  the  People'’ allows^ 
to  sit  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  are  uniformly 
treated  by  their  Lordships  asif  they  were  cattle,  ableceruia* 
lyto  stand  upor  lie  down,  but  totally  incapablaof  perfor®" 
iug  the  operation  of  sitting.  When  the  present  Lord  Adn>- 
Cate  of  Scotland  is  not  to  be  seen  iu  his  proper  place  m th* 
House,  he  is  generally  looked  for  uear  th*  bench* 
set  apart  for  the  Lords.  On  the  other  srde  of  ike 
close  by  the  bar,  is  placed  Sir  William  Gasset,  ih* 
Seigeant-at-Arius,  iu  full  dress,  with  a sword  hj 
his  side,  seated  in  a comfortable  stuffed  chair,  the  wJ? 
one  except  the  Speaker’s  in  the  house  ;:uid  t»e bind  him  aad 
another  ^aiuull  bur  is  a bench  or  two  for  sued  aaom*!*111 
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gentry  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London ; 
for.  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  nil  other  persons, 
civil,  corporate,  or  collegiate,  is  allowed  to  present  a peti- 
tion, only  through  a Member,  the  City  of  London  claims 
and  excercises  the  privilege  of  presenting  its  petitions 
by  its  own  officials;  and  a more  ludicrous  scene  than 
the  presentment  of  such  petitions  is  not  to  be  witnessed 
certainly  in  Christendom.  Figure  a couple  of  dirty, 
gTcasy-looking  personages,  in  faded  red  gowns  and  ridi- 
culous wigs,  accompanied  by  two  more  in  darker  habi- 
liments, but  equally  “ rum”  in  their  appearance,  attend- 
ing them,  shewn  into  the  place  behind  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  we  hare  described,  and  what  might  be  called  a 
check-bar  put  across  them ; after  they  are  fairly  en- 
caged, the  closing  of  the  real  bar  or  toll-bar  of  “the 
House”  by  the  proper  officeu;  the  pompous  strut  of  Sir 
William  Gosset,  “ the  Serjeant-at-Arnis,”  “ in  full  cano- 
nicals,” el  cinclus  ytadio — girt  with  a sword — as  all 
“ Knights  of  the  Shire”  ought  to  be,  from  his  cushioned 
chair,  up  the  floor  of  the  most  august  assembly  in  Eu- 
rope, announcing  to  the  Speaker  that  the  officials  of  the 
City  of  London  hare  a petition  to  present ; the  conse- 
quential “ Let  them  be  admitted”  of  the  Speaker  ; the 
absurd  effect  of  the  pushing  back  of  the  two  sticks,  form- 
ing the  6ar,  into  their  recesses  ; the  marching  up  of  the 
two  in  red  in  front,  and  the  three  in  black  behind  them, 
to  the  table  to  present  their  petition  to  ths  clerks;  their 
unceremonious  shoving  it  below  the  table,  never  to  be 
seen  again,  the  moment  their  backs  are  turned ; but,  above 
all,  the  retreat  from  the  table  backwards,  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  movement  of  Aldermen  who  are  so  fat  and 
luxurious  as  to  require  three  cool  chairs  during  one  din- 
ner ; the  imminent  risk  such  dignitaries  run  of  entang- 
ling their  heels  in  their  long-tailed  robes ; the  expecta- 
tion and  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  Members  and  of  the  gal- 
leries, that  such  a catastrophe  may  certainly  occur  be- 
fore they  reach  the  bar  ; and  the  glorious  fun  that  a 
tumble  of  the  “ City  of  London,”  in  theit  exercise  of  an 
absurd  privilege,  would  occasion,  form  altogether  a spec- 
tacle, and  create  a feeling,  which  tio  other  place,  savage 
or  civilized,  in  this  earth,  than  “ the  Commons’  House 
of  Parliament,"  could  present  and  raise. 

But  this  is  a digression  from  our  main  subject.  “ The 
House”  is  lighted  with  three  enormous  grotesque  and 
shabby-looking  chandeliers,  in  which  ate  stuck  200  or 
300  wax  candles ; for,  with  all  their  capital,  industry, 
and  talent,  the  “ Londoners”  have  never  been  able  to 
make  tolerable  gas — that  of  Edinburgh  giving  double 
the  light  from  the  same  quantity;  and,  besides,  they  are 
still  too  much  under  the  prejudice  that  gas,  in  private 
houses,  “ smells  too  much  ol  the  shop,”  to  have  the  sense  to 
use  it  in  their  private  dwellings,  even  though  it  were  well 
made.  The  candles  in  these  chandeliers  there  aie  no  means 
of  lighting,  except  fiom  the  galleries,  by  rods  of  great  length, 
with  a match  attached;  and  whether  from  the  effects  of 
the  previous  night's  debauch — the  sense  of  being  pre- 
sent in  so  august  an  Assembly — the  great  importance  of 
the  duly  of  giving  light  to  its  constituent  Members, 
or  from  whatever  other  cause  it  may  be — certain  it  is  that 
the  hands  and  rods  of  the  candle  lighter's  “ of  the  Com- 
mons” shake  to  a degree,  which  strongly  reminds  otic  of 
the  trepidation  displayed  by  the  ncw-breeched  urchin, 
who  essays,  for  the  first  time,  to  Ste  a penny  cannon. 
Taking  the  House  as  a whole,  its  shabbiness  is  extreme, 
and,  except  in  point  of  size,  it  is  not  superior,  in  its  in- 
ternal appearance,  to  the  booths  in  which  wax  figures  or 
plays  are  exhibited  at  a country  fair.  No  ono  can 
anywhere  detect  the  least  symptom  of,  or  even  pretension 
to  taste;  but  everything,  perhaps  on  purpose,  or  through 
affectation,  is  plain,  not  to  say  ugly,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  materiel,  we  shall  now 
come  to  the  personel  of  ‘‘  the  House.”  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  one,  who  has  not  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  “ liberty  of  the  subject,”  as  displayed 
in  Parliament,  is,  that  all  the  “ Gemmen”  sit  with  their 
hats  on,  and,  as  tar  as  can  be  seen,  from  the  ullima  thule 
of  the  gallery,  their  ciedit  with  their  tailors  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  great : to  tell  the  truth,  a closer  acquaint- 
ance does  not  dissipate  this  notion-  It  has  beentour 


fortune  to  attend  many  assemblages  of  men,  in  different 
countries  in  Europe;  but  the  light  in  “the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament’’  is  so  bad,  the  distance  of  the  spec- 
tators from  the  Members  is  so  great,  and  the  whole  affair 
is  such,  that,  we  believe,  a stranger  will,  be  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  general  appearance  of  the  “ Mem- 
bers.” In  particular,  several  may  be  observed  whom  one 
never  would  have  imagined  could  have  pretended  to  be 
gentlemen,  had  not  their  presence  in  that  assembly  vouch- 
ed for  the  fact.  After  much  cogitation,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  the  descendants  of 
“ The  Country  Gentlemen,”  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
who,  on  the  still  current  pretence,  that  the  farmers  were 
in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  great  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  obtained  an  act  to  prevent  its  importation, 
till  the  price  rose  so  high  as  to  shew  that  starvation  was 
impending.  But  these  Members  are  evidently  of  much 
value;  they  attend  prayers  regularly,  eat  and  drink  much 
and  quickly,  speak  not  at  all,  are  ever  ready  to  vote  for 
their  party  that  black  is  white  aud  white  black,  whether 

they  can  see  or  not;  and  attend assiduously,  with 

slight  intervals,  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
till  six  next  morning.  To  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
swell  mob,  adopted,  as  we  have  been  told,  by  a con- 
siderable nnmber  of  the  “ Heprcsentatives  of  the 
People,”  with  them  there  is  no  mistake.  They 
at  least  are  at  their  post.  They  are  neither  at 
this  Dutchess’  dinner,  nor  at  the  Countess’  supper; 
they  are  neither  at  the  theatres  nor  at  Mother 

’s  ; they  never  stray  further  than  Bellamy’s; 

they  are,  in  short,  constantly  within  sound  of  the 
Speaker’s  bell.  The  whippers-in  have  no  trouble  with 
them;  el  voila  a great  recommendation  for  an  M.P.  We 
hope  the  constituencies  will  not  overlook  this  at  next 
general  election. 

After  regarding  the  general  aspect  of  this  great  deliber- 
ative assembly  and  of  its  inmates,  the  thing  that  next 
strikes  a stranger  is  the  circumstance  that  numbers  of 
men,  apparently  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and  vigour, 
come  into  the  side  galleries  appropriated  tor  them, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  anxious- 
ly searching  for  the  softest  sofa,  and  lay  themselves 
down  at  full  length.  “ What  can  these  fellows  have 
been  about  to-day ; the  House  rose  at  ten  last  night, 
and  no  committees  have  been  sitting  to-day?”  re- 
marks one  of  the  strangers  to  another.  “ Studying 
Stanley’s  I ri-h  Registration  Bill,”  says  one  Irishman 
to  another,  4‘  and  now  they  have  come  here  to 
chew  their  cud  over  it,  and  digest  it  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  shilleiah  the  Tories,  and  support 
Dan,  God  bless  him!”  Sawney  suspects  this  is  not 
the  true  explanation ; but  keeps  bis  tougue  within  his 
teeth,  having  a due  regard  for  the  Scrgeaut-at-Arms  and 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  and  still  more  for  the  Police  in  the 
lobby  and  the  Life  Guards  within  hail.  Can  anything, 
in  truth,  be  more  indecent,  more  scandalous,  more  dis- 
graceful than  such  a scene  ? Legislators — and  both  sides 
of  the  House  are  equally  to  blame — laying  themselves 
deliberately  down  to  sleep,  in  the  piessnce,  it  may  be,  of 
(100  or  1100  people,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  their  own  con- 
stituents, at  the  very  meeting  of  “the  House;”  men  to 
whose  care  questions  of  vital  importance  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  are  intrusted  ; Legislators  always  ready  to 
vote — and  this  is  the  object  of  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  “ the  House”— caring  nothing  for  the  facts  or  argu- 
ments by  which  these  votes  ought  to  be  regulated,  but 
who  snore  on  till  a division  takes  place,  and  the  insolent 
cries  of  the  mob  of  senators  to  the  galleries  to  with- 
draw, rouse  them  from  their  deep  slumbers.  How  long 
will  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud  tolrrate  such 
conduct?  is  this  the  Reformed  Parliament?  Is  no 
farther  reform  necessary  ? may  well  be  asked.  But 
though  our  space  is  exhausted,  our  subject  is  hardly  be- 
gun : in  our  next  Number,  God  willing,  we  shall  con- 
tinue it  in  the  same  style  as  we  have  commenced  it. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Revenue  fell  short  of  the  expenditure,  last  year, 
no  less  than  AT, 457, 222;  aud  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer calculates  that,  without  new  taxes,  the  expeudi- 
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ture  will  exceed  the  income  by  £2,732.000;  so  that, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  peace,  it  has  hecooir  necessary  to 
inci ease  the  assessed  taxes — of  which  a large  proportion  is 
raised  by  the  window-duty — ten  per  cent. ; the  Excise  and 
Customs,  (wi<4>  the  exception  of  the  duties  on  spit  its,  com, 
and  post-horses,)  fire  per  cent.  ; to  add  4<i.  u gallon  to  the 
duty  on  all  foreign  and  British  spit  its : and  with  these,  a 
more  strict  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  a vote  of 
creditor  £395.000,  it  is  expected  to  get  the  income  up  to 
the  expenditure.  Wedoubt  this  much : because,  making  an 
addition  to  a tax  hardly  ever  produces  a proportional  in- 
crease in  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  hut  very  often  has  a 
contrary  effect;  and  because,  last  year,£i,l  16. 882  were  de- 
rived from  corn  duties,  while,  in  the  preceding  years,  not 
more  than  £200, 000  had  been  derived  from  that  source, 
and  sometimes  much  less.  Mr  Huine  made  a motion  to 
put  the  aristocracy  in  the  same  situation  with  the  middle 
classes,  by  imposing  a tax  on  the  succession  to  land  and 
mortgages,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to 
movables  is  now  taxed;  but  this  proposal  found  only 

thirty-nine  supporters  out  of  the  658  Member* 156 

voting  against  it.  O rare  representatives  of  the  People ! 
If  matters  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  we  shall  be  forced, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  useless 
colonies,  and  reduce  the  army.  Had  we  allowed  the 
Canadians  to  revolt,  we  might  have  saved  our  increased 
taxation  ; for  the  retention  of  Canada  costs  the  People  of 
this  country  at  least  two  millions  a-jear,  and  probably  a 
much  greater  sum. 

The  Pehny  Postage — After  all  the  delay  which 
has  occurred  in  the  issuing  of  the  stamps,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate those  who  have  had  the  charee  of  the  matter, 
either  on  the  beauty  of  the  designs,  or  the  protection  they 
hare  secuted  against  fraud  on  the  Revenue.  The  design 
on  the  envelope  appears  to  us  fanciful,  ridiculous,  unin- 
telligible, aud  barely  decent.  It  unquestionably  occupies 
much  more  of  the  back  of  the  letter  than  it  ought  to  do, 
and  leaves  too  little  room  for  the  address.  In  the  labels 
the  Queen  is  represented  half  asleep.  What  security 
there  may  be  against  the  art  of  the  forger  we  know  not, 
but  there  is  assuredly  little  or  none  against  that  of  the 
chemist.  The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  knows  how  to 
wash  out  completely  the  address  of  the  envelopes  and  post 
marks  after  the  letters  have  reached  their  denitration,  and 
to  render  them  again  fit  for  use ; and  the  post-mark  in 
the  labels  is  with  still  greater  ease  removed.  This  arises 
from  using  printers’  ink  instead  of  an  ink  of  a similar 
composition  to  writing  ink,  or  a vegetable  colour,  in  im- 
pressing the  engraving  on  the  envelopes  and  labels ; and 
perhaps  the  fraud  might  be  in  some  measure,  if  not  en- 
tirely obviated,  by  having  the  coloured  threads,  not  merely 
on  the  part  of  the  letter  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  write, 
but  also  one  or  two,  conspicuously  exhibited  on  the  back, 
where  the  address  is  written.  Were  any  of  the  plans  we 
have  suggested  adopted,  a great  check  would  be  given  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  stamps  and  using  them  anew;  for  the 
chemical  re-agent  which  removes  the  address  on  the  en- 
velope and  the  red  post-marks  would,  at  the  same  time, 
obliterate  the  engraving,  the  impression  on  the  stamp,  or 
the  colour  of  the  threads. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  manufaclurii  g districts,  trade  has  shewn,  of  late, 
some  slight  sympton  s of  revival,  though  many  operatives 
are  out  of  employment,  and  almost  all  are  paid  reduced 
wages.  So  much  for  the  theory  that  wages  rise  as  the 
price  of  provisions  rises  : a theory  that  must  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  appears 
to  have  applied  it  in  his  recent  increase  nt  the  Excise  and 
Customs’  duty.  If  dear  corn  be  advantageous  to  the 
working  classes,  so  must  dear  malt,  dear  sugar,  dear  but- 
ter,  and  every  other  thing  which  falls  under  the  cognis- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  Customs  and  Excise — and  what 
does  not  ? The  feeling  among  the  great  body  of  the  mas- 
ter manufacniieis  is,  that  no  sound  state  of  trade  ran 
exist  until  the  Corn-Laws,  and  ihe  oiher  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  ot  trade,  be  removed.  This  vie"  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  Dr  Bowring's  Report  on  the  Prussian 
Commercial  Union,  which  we  have  not  space,  at  preaeut, 


to  notice  in  the  manner  It  deserves.  We  shall,  however, 
shortly  revert  to  it  at  length,  and  shall,  in  the  meantime, 
only  say,  that  it  contains  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  en. 
ergetic  and  successful  efforts  of  the  German  States  to  estab- 
lish manufactures  on  a great  scale  in  their  territories.  It 
is  gratifying,  in  the  meantime,  to  leant  that  a commmul 
treaty  with  France  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  all  but  prohibitory  duties  levied  by  the  French 
on  many  of  our  manufactured  goods  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced ; and,  according  to  the  continental  account,  the 
duty  on  French  wine,  which  is  now  5s.  64.  a gallon,  is  to 
be  reduced  to  2s.,  or  4d.  a bottle ; and  the  duty  on  btacdr, 
now  22s.  6d.,  is  to  be  fixed  at  12s.  or  14s.  Considering 
that  the  duty  on  whisky  is,  in  England,  at  presenter-  Gd. 
a gallon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a reduction  of  the 
duty  on  brandy  to!2s.,  and  on  wine  to  2s.,  would  occaskm 
an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption,  and  that,  in  s 
few  years,  the  revenue,  from  the  low  duties  in  this,*! 
in  numerous  other  instances,  would  speedily  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  high. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Having  lately  made  a tour  of  nearly  a thousand  miles 
through  England  and  Scotland,  we  think  we  can  v». 
ture  to  give  some  account  of  the  recent  state  of  thewhut 
crop,  although  certainly  no  opinion  of  any  value  can  yet 
be  formed  of  the  piuspect  of  the  ensuing  harvest.  In 
the  best  districts — that  is,  where  fine  soil  is  combined 
with  good  cultivation — the  wheat  was  extremely  luxu- 
riant ; though  in  Bedfordshire,  and  some  other  districts, 
it  was  loo  forward ; so  mnch  so,  in  some  instances,  that 
sheep  had  been  sent  to  depasture  it  and  check  its  growth. 
The  injury  arising  from  a ctop  being  too  early,  isgmter 
than  would  at  first  sight  occur  to  a person  without  ex- 
perience ; for  if  it  come  into  flower  before  genial  weather 
has  set  in,  the  ear  is  sure  to  be  etunted,  and  the  gain 
deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  it  was  in 
very  few  districts,  indeed,  that  over-luxuriance  could  be 
complained  of.  Generally  speaking,  the  crop  looked 
sickly  and  thin  on  the  ground;  and,  in  numerous  in. 
stances,  the  probability  of  a favourable  harvest  was » 
very  questionable  that  thegrain  had  been  ploughed  upsith 
the  view  of  sowing  another  crop.  Besides,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  duringwinter,  a much  greater  proportion  thin 
usual  is  spring-sown.  which  never  produces  so  heavy  temp 
as  winter-sown  wheat.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry, 
the  wheat  suffered  from  the  long  continued  drought; 
though  the  injury  was  repaired,  in  a great  measure,  by 
the  subsequent  rains.  Notwithstanding  the  large  im- 
portation of  com  last  year,  the  stock  in  bond  is  mock 
less  than  for  many  years  past;  3nd  the  quantity  of  Bti* 
tish  grain  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  farmers  is  un- 
derstood to  be  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  remarkable  tint, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  prices  of  grain  should  be 
slowly  rising.  But  nothing  can  be  mote  deceptive  ik»a 
the  present  mode  of  striking  the  general  average.  To 
take  the  last  general  average  at  hand,  and  compare  it 
with  the  prices  at  Mark  Lane  in  the  same  treek,— that 
ending  the  16th  of  May, — will  shew  sufficiently  wbat  •* 
have  stated.  The  general  average  for  wheat  was  68s.  84; 
but  the  prices  varied  in  Mark  Lane  from  50-.  to  7*^ 
the  low-priced  wheat  being  totally  unfit  for  human  food, 
and  used  only  for  feeding  pigs  and  poultry : the  general  »**■ 
rage  of  barley  was  39*.  9d.  ; but  some  was  sold  in  Mirk 
Lane,  the  same  week,  for  26s.  Theie  are  many  otbfv 
markets  in  which  prices  are  genetally  higher  tbsn  to 
Loudon.  For  example,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  May, 
the  highest  price  for  wheat  was  80s. ; at  NrtvcMtlf,  oa 
the  9th,  76*. ; and  so  on.  It  thus  appeals  that  the  ge- 
neral averages  are  kept  down,  and  the  duty  coniequeitlr 
kept  up,  by  there  being  sent  to  matket  large  qusr>uti« 
of  inferior  grain,  in  bad  condition,  and,  in  many  ts- 
stances,  with  much  of  the  chuff  remaining  in  it.  Eve* 
in  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  maikets,  we  undent*** 
that  the  respectable  bakers  seldom  purchase  the  whest 
they  use  at  le*s  than  12s.  a quarter  above  the  average 
price.  If  the  present  system  of  averages  is  to  be  re 
taint'd,  the  evil  we  have  pointed  ou?  ought  to  be  remedad, 
for  it  renders  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws  much  acre 
stringent  than  was  originally  contemplated. 
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SONGS  OP  THE  LIBERATION  WAR . 


Was  wir  gehtirt,  gelesen 
Tritt  wirklich  in  die  Zeit, 

Gewinne  jetxt  cin  Wesen 
Auch  da  Gelehrsamkeit ! 

Schcnkcndorf. 


F.cce  quam  bonnm, 

Bouum  et  jucnnduiu, 

Ceciderunt  hastes, 

Hastes  sunt  fusil 

Burtchen  Song. 


Quoi  1 les  Prussieus  a Paris  ? 

licranger. 


Napoleon  was  driven  out  of  Germany,  in  the 
year  1813,  mainly  by  three  things  : first,  he  was 
unhorsed  by  Boreas  in  the  north;  and,  though 
he  was  ready  to  reply  to  the  eager  questioning 
of  Europe,  like  a certain  Modern  Athenian,  on 
occasion  of  a similar  mischance — " Hurt!  Oh, 
no,  quite  the  contrary,  my  Lord !"  yet  the 
fact  is  that  he  was  hurt,  and  that  seriously,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  least  of  his  misfor- 
tunes was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a clean 
shirt  from  the  King  of  Saxony  when  he  came  to 
Dresden ; the  greatest,  that  he  was  shorn  of 
glory,  robbed  of  the  prestige  of  victory.  The 
u On  ne  peut  pas  /"  that  limits  the  successes  of 
common  humanity,  was  now  publicly  declared 
valid,  in  certain  cases,  against  Napoleon  also. 
Wagram  had  blotted  out  the  memory  of  Aspern ; 
but  here  was  something  worse  than  Aspern — 
something  more  ominous  than  a sullen  retreat 
into  a small  island  of  the  Danube — (a  mishap 
which  sappers  and  pontoons  might  repair  and 
did  repair;)  here  was  rout,  flight,  total  over- 
throw, anticipated  annihilation.  Besides,  the 
wings  of  the  French  eagle  actually  were  terribly 
mangled  in  that  rude  conflict ; and,  though  they 
grew  again,  and  looked  very  fair,  with  a rapidity 
and  a lustihood  which  shewed  that  the  genius  of 
a magician  was  still  there,  yet  they  were  not  so 
strong  bb  the  old  ones.  Conscripts  could  never 
be  veterans ; the  “ cochons  du  lait,”  as  Marshal 
Ney  knew,  might  “ fight  like  devils;”  but  they 
could  neither  create  cavalry  for  the  Emperor, 

NO.  LXXIX. — VOL.  VII. 


nor  food  for  themselves.  In  the  second  place, 
these  things  happened  in  the  face — say  rather 
at  the  feet — of  Prussia  ; and  the  Prussia  of  1813 
was  neither  the  Prussia  of  180t>  nor  the  Prussia 
of  1809.  The  Countess  de  Voss,  first  lady  of 
honour  to  her  Prussian  Majesty,  in  the  year 
1608,  received  from  an  English  officer,  who  had 
; been  in  the  West  Indies,  a most  beautiful  par- 
rot, which  amused  the  royal  family  greatly,  by 
repeating,  fifty  times  a-day,  as  if  to  prevent 
mistake,  Gon  damn  Napoleon  ! (“  Oh,  the 

charming  parrot !"  gays  the  Countess.*)  But  this 
was  all  the  length  that  Frederick  William’s  pa- 
triotism was  willing  or  able  to  go  at  that  time, 
j In  1813,  however,  Europe  was  to  be  taught  at 
j last  that  the  Prussian  eagle  was  indeed  an  eagle, 
j a legitimate  consanguinean  of  the  other  impe- 
! rial  birds ; Blueher,  Gncisenau,  and  Scharn- 
i horst  had  been  nursing  hate  and  brewing  thun- 
der for  seven  indignant  years  : with  them,  also, 
the  whole  Prussian  people  were  a flame ; a 
people  verily,  (thanks  to  Stein  and  Hardcn- 
berg,)  not  an  army  merely,  as  in  Frederick’s 
days.  This  was  what  Napoleon  did  not  calcu- 
late upon  ; and  this,  much  more  than  the  Russian 
robbing  of  the  prestige , was  the  cause  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Katzbach,  Gross-beeren,  Dcnnewitz, 
Culm,  and  Wartenburg,  without  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Leipzic  never  could  have 


* Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts.  London  1827-  Vol.  i., 
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been  fought.  The  third  thing  that  damaged 
Napoleon  in  1813 — hemming  him  round,  as 
it  were,  with  certain  destruction — was  the 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  Russo-  Prussian 
alliance,  after  the  armistice  of  Poischwitz. 
This  armistice  the  conqueror  had  been  forced  to 
enter  into,  as  into  that  of  Znayrn,  in  1809,  by 
the  determined  resistance  which  he  had  met  with 
from  his  enemies  in  two  successive  battles  of 
fearful  carnage  and  no  plunder.  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen  were  as  honourable  to  the  Prussians  as 
Aspern  and  Wagrnm  were  to  the  Austrians. 
Napoleon  beat  his  adversaries  off  the  ground  in 
both  cases ; but  his  loss  was  equal  to  theirs — 
his  gain  merely  nominal ; the  spirit  of  the  adver- 
sary unsubdued  ; and  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
depending  altogether  upon  the  general  pacific 
or  warlike  policy  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  The  Prussians,  in  1813,  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  be  either  cozened  or  bullied.  It  does 
nut  appear  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  have 
conquered  the  great  god  of  battles  without  the 
Austrians  : with  the  Austrians,  their  victory  was 
certain  ; and,  whatever  the  thoroughgoing  advo- 
cates of  Napoleon  may  say,  it  does  not  seem  in 
any  wise  unreasonable  that  the  gigantic  genius 
of  war,  overstriding  the  world  in  thunder,  should 
be  opposed  by  the  only  might  which  common 
mortals  can  bring  against  such  diemonian  mani- 
festations— superiority  in  the  quality  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  quantity  of  cannon-balls. 

It  is  really  a pitiful  thing  to  observe  how  bio- 
graphers of  great  men,  like  the  preachers  of 
sectarian  gospels,  are  not  content  that  their 
hero  be  gigantic,  unless  they  prove  also  that 
every  other  body  is  a dwarf.  So  Ilazlitt  meta- 
morphoses the  gallant  Blucher  (whom  even 
Napoleon  could  afford  to  call  an  " invincible  old 
devil”)  into  a " wary  adventurer and  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  the  "lyre  and  sword”  young  sol- 
diersof  Prussia  intoa  "brain-sick, pseudo-patriot- 
ism.” We  were  astonished  to  meet  with  such 
expressions,  even  in  Hazlitt's  life  of  Napoleon. 
We  hope  we  shall  never  beso  unluckyastostumble 
upon  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere.  The  man 
who  can  sympathise  with  the  gospel  of  liberty  in 
France  only,  and  that  gospel  preached  by  Na- 
poleon, has  no  heart  to  understand,  consequently 
no  pen  to  write,  history. 

But  there  is  another  false  view  of  German 
patriotism  which  we  are  compelled  to  notice. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  great  historical  work,  (vol. 
vii.,)  eulogizing,  as  well  he  might,  the  noble 
stand  which  Austria,  single-handed,  made  against 
Napoleon,  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  finds  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  fact  in  the  stability  of 
aristocratic  Governments.  We  are  curious  to 
see  what  the  learned  sheriff,  in  his  last  volume, 
(advertised  for  November,)  will  make  of  the 
Prussian  Liberation  War  ; for  it  was  only  by  the 
utter  annihilation  of  aristocracy  (60  dear  to 
"Old  Fritz”)  that  Frederick  William  was  en- 
abled to  raise  up  a people  capable  of  meeting, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  beardless  boys* 

• “ Bartioser  Fautchen  Schwarme,”  says  Stolbcrg,  of 
the  young  conscripts,  without  metaphor. 


of  the  Republican  Emperor.  As  to  Austria,  we 
think  it  was  not  Metternich,  but  the  free  moun- 
tain air,  that  inspired  Hofer;  and  to  have  the 
steeple  of  St  Stephen’s,  and  the  coffee-houses  of 
the  I’rater,  besides  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  before  their  eyes,  was  surely 
motive  enough  (without  calling  in  the  mirarle of 
aristocracy)  for  the  Austrians  to  drive  Napoleon 
into  the  Danube  at  Aspern,  and  to  make 
Macdonald  pay  sharply  for  his  Marshal’s  baton 
at  Wagram.  The  serfs  of  a despotic  Government 
have  a fatherland,  on  vital  occasions,  as  much 
as  the  citizens  of  a free  nation.  Ride  them  on 
the  back,  and  they  will  kick  : bravgly  done  ; hut 
it  had  been  more  brave  if  they  had  never  allowed 
the  rider  to  get  on. 

Here  indeed  lies  the  mystery.  How  did  K 
happen  that  France  over-rode  Austria  so  bravely 
from  Jemappes  to  the  Battle  of  Leipzic,  and 
paralyzed  Prussia,  in  1806,  by  a single  stroke, 
as  if  her  very  touch  had  been  electricity  ? Was 
it  the  genius  of  the  redingote  grix,  and  the  three- 
cornered  hat,  and  the  olive-complexioned  face, 
and  the  eye  (what  an  eye !)  and  the  mouth  that 
could  smile  how  kindly,  and  how  deceitfully,  that 
conquered  Germany ; or  was  it  that  certainly 
in  part,  but  something  else  also  ? We  think  it 
was  something  else  also,  and  mainly.  Napoleon 
was  the  incarnated  Siva  of  victory.  This  can- 
not  be  denied.  But  the  assiduous  plying  of 
multitudinous  cannon,  despite  of  all  tactical 
superiority,  beat  him  back  into  Leipzic,  and  over 
the  Rhine  in  1813 ; why  did  it  not  do  so  in  1806? 
Not  because  the  gunpowder  was  not  there,  butbe- 
cause  there  was  no  soul  of  a german  people  there 
to  serve  the  guns,  because  Germany  was  beriddtn 
by  aristocracy;  that  aristocracy  being  a mere 
gilded  outside,  prankt  with  all  manner  of  vain 
gaudery  ; hence  there  was  no  independence,  no 
freedom  in  Germany ; no  thoughts,  no  words,  no 
sonos  of  freemen,  which  are  the  alone  proper 
fathers  of  heroic  deeds.  But,  in  1813,  the  tables 
were  turned.  It  was  good  for  aristocratic  Prus- 
sia that  she  had  been  afflicted.  In  the  hour  of 
need,  (a  cheap  piety,)  Majesty  falls  suppliant  to 
the  supreme  god — the  People.*  In  the  eon- 
sciousnessof  omnipotence,  the  People  lift  Majesty 
out  of  the  bog,  generously  bear  him  oa  th«r 
shoulders,  and  transport  him,  with  whoop,  and 
halloo,  and  patriotic  jubilee,  to  Paris.  Majesty 
responds  eagerly  to  the  popular  cry.  Majesty 
did  not  then  profess  to  fight  for  " legitimacy,'-  *> 
Talleyrand  afterwards  phrased  it.  Majesty  wa> 
fighting  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  sll 
European  peoples.  Even  about  freedom  of  the 
press  and  representative  constitutions,  mystical 
words  were  thrown  out — intended  to  remain 
mystical.  Absolutism  sailed  over  Europe,  floated 
upon  a 6ea  of  democracy.  Strange  phenomenon . 
and  yet  true  ; recorded  in  many  histories  and 


* The  king,  whose  courage  and  prudence  shone 
in  a mnnnei  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  great  Fr^- 
erick,  had  been  rescued,  by  the  affectionate  loyalty kii 
people  and  army,  from  the  thraldom  prepared 
him. — Mar  quit  of  Londonderry's  “ H’ar  in  Germany- 
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<$rqnicl$*  of  bloody  battles,  found  in  many  vol- 
uminous archives  of  state  protocols  and  proclama- 
tions, and  eternized  also  to  our  taste  more 
pleasantly  in  many  songs  of  the  German  father- 
land,  composed  and  sung  by  jovial  Burschen,  of 
whom  every  one  could  say,  while  he  sung  tri- 
umphantly  ET  QUORUM  PARS  MAGNA  FUI  1 

The  Reformation  in  France,  we  read,  was  fanned 
by  Alarot  s chansons ; and  Martin  Luther,  in  Ger- 
poany,  combated  the  Devil  very  valiantly  with 
an  inkhorn,  (as  the  people  in  Eisenach  shew 
you  ;)  but  more  valiantly  also,  as  he  himself  has 
left  on  record,  by  divine  song.  Had  there  not 
been  music  in  Luther’s  6oul,  the  Reforma- 
tion— for  an  year  and  a day  at  least — might 
have  gone  ajee ; for,  in  the  hard  conflict 
with  that  perfect  impersonation  of  consist- 
ent Toryism,  the  Roman  Pope,  he  required 
• comforter  and  familiar  spirit  to  mellow  him 
b«ck  to  healthy  humanity,  after  bathing  in 
tbe  theological  vinegar  of  those  days ; and 
we  know  that  he  kept  a sweet-singing  bird 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  his  soul,  more  service- 
able to  those  good  Christians  who  know  how  to 
value  it,  than  any  heathen  baujiw  ever  was  to 
Socrates.  Blessed  be  thou,  Germany,  father- 
land  of  song  ! for  Napoleon  also,  the  invincible 
Crnsar,  and  the  stern  bridge-destroying  Davoust, 
Rnd  Vandamme  the  “blood-hound,’'  mob-hooted 
into  Siberia,  were  conquered  by  the  power  of 
mnos,  whose  name  was  legion.  The  songs 
of  the  German  Liberation  War  were  the  utter- 
ance of  a soul,  instinct  with  fire  far  fiercer  than 
the  canpon’a.  There  are  who  delight  to  contrast 
poetry  and  fact.  Shallow  1 All  history  that  is 
worth  reading  is  written  in  poetry  ; and  he  who 
does  not  write  it  poetically  does  not  write  it 
truly.  The  historian  Is  merely  a more  modern 
name  for  thp  Epopoeist.  If  he  canpot  make  an 
epos  pf  the  stuff  before  him,  he  has  mistaken  his 
subject  or  cannot  handle  his  pen.  He  who  sits 
down,  with  a most  perverse  erudition,  to  write  a 
history  pf  political  jjapdbpxes,  and  recite,  most 
solemnly,  (like  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in 
bis  “ Tour  in  the  North,”)  how  many  times  the 
ladies  of  the  Czarina  change  their  dress  in  a 
day,  proves  his  own  relationship  to  the  theme 
which  he  handles,  not  the  barrenness  of  the  luxu- 
riant world  in  matters  more  pertinent.  There 
is  no  lack  of  genuine  epos — of  great  and  good 
men,  and  great  and  good  actions — in  that  much 
abused  thing  called  modern  history  ; for,  despite 
of  the  vain  pompous  parading  in  court  dresses ; 
despite  the  many-folioed  accumulation  of  proto- 
cols, proclamations,  despatches,  reports,  and 
wbat  not,  tbe  mere  mappery  and  paper  projec- 
tion of  what  has  had,  or  may,  have  some  rela- 
tion to  a deed  ; despite  of  espionage  and  “ ne- 
cessary corruption,”  (as  Frederick  the  Great 
would  have  it,)  intrigue,  management,  finesse, 
ruse,  and  the  whole  mysterious  diplomatic  craft 
of  using  words  adroitly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing what  men  do  not  mean  to  say  ; despite 
of  all  this  lacing  up  of  the  soul  scientifically,  with 
the  countless  packthread  of  political  deceit ; de- 
■pite  of  all  these  odious  appurtenances,  belong- 
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ing,  as  we  are  told  by  some,  without  regtedy,  to 
the  “ dignity”  of  tpodprn  history, — men,  greatly 
honest,  will  still  live  and  act  truly  in  the  world 
— hopest  hearts  will  sing  out  tjieir  honest  faith, 
their  triumphant  conviction  ; 

“ For  the  soul  triumphs  with  itself  in  words.” 

And  wherever  these  things  arfc,  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  you  have  poetry  and  reality  in 
one — epos  or  ode,  we  care  not  which,  sung  or 
written,  it  does  not  affect  the  substance.  Car- 
lyle has  written  a glorious  epos  on  the  French 
Revolution.  Of  the  Liberation  War  also  an  epos 
may  be  written,  with  fewer  sublime  horrors,  in- 
deed, of  a Dantesque  Hell  to  paint,  but  with 
more  of  tho  sacred  flame  from  heaven  to  in- 
spire. But  hitherto  the  poetry  of  the  Libera- 
tion War  has  been  principally  developed  in  the 
lyrical  shape.  We  have  a broad  billowy  sea  of 
national  songs  before  us  ; too  loud  and  strong, 
too  lusty  and  vigorous,  perhaps,  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  delight  in  the  atmosphere  of  effemin- 
ate artificiality  which  envelopes  our  fashionable 
saloons  ; but  not  the  less  true,  not  the  less  sub- 
stantial, not  the  less  precious  to  any  man  with 
whom  poetry  is  something  more  than  the  lace  on 
a lady’s  gown,  and  divine  music  a thing  more 
serious  than  the  wanton  play  of  arabesques  curi- 
ously tickling  the  ear-ebambers  of  a fool.  Blessed 
be  God!  for  a sturdy  poetic  swimmer  in  these  pip- 
ing times  there  is  still  one  masculine  enjoyment 
left — plunging  with  a full,  fearless,  outspreading 
of  the  whole  man  into  the  broad,  strong-surging 
ocean  of  national  6ong.  There  we  make  a dash 
tn-day,  into  a region  more  stirring  than  the 
“ Gaudeamus  igitur”  of  our  pious  beer-boozings, 
into  the  bracing  war-element  of  a substantial, 
bona  fide,  hard-fougbt  battle,  for  the  first  right 
of  man  and  the  last— INDEPENDENCE.  We 
hops  many  brave  hearts  are  ready  to  join  us.  So 
pleasurable,  indeed,  is  the  fight  of  liberty  to  a gen- 
erous mind,  that  if  the  old  Tory  Devil  were  killed 
outright  to-day,  one  might  almost  wish  him  to  come 
alive  again  to-morrow,  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  conquering  him  a second  time.  And 
it  is  certainly  not  the  most  unphilosophical  ex- 
plication of  the  origin  of  evil,  to  say  that  vice 
exists  only  that  virtue  may  have  something  to 
do  ; misery,  to  give  benevolent  men  tbe  pleasure 
of  creating  happiness ; despotism,  that  there  may 
be  patriotism;  a French  Napoleon,  that  there  may 
be  a Liberation  War  in  Germany;  a feeblegovern- 
ment  of  paper  and  red-tape,  that  there  may  be  a 
strong  government  by  the  brawn  of  a man’s  arm, 
and  the  mellow  roar  of  an  honest  heart;  Haugwitz, 
that  there  may  he  Hardenberg ; Brunswick,* 
that  there  may  be  Blucher. 

On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1813 — next  after 
1789,  the  most  eventful  year  in  recent  history — 

* Not  the  hero  of  Quatre  Bras  of  course,  but  the 
Manifesto.maker  of  1792,  and  the  prating  old  man,  (no- 
thing like  Blucher,)  who  held  councils  of  war  when  lie 
should  have  been  fighting  at  Jena.  “ IU  te  trompe 
roiitfuiicuscmeut  ces  perruques  !"  said  Napoleon  in  1806 
before  that  famous  blow;  and  they  did  deceive  them- 
selves furiously  indeed,  even  as  much  as  the  Emigrants, 
who  sent  multitudinous  blusters  into  France  in  1792, 
but  were  singularly  weak  and  ineffective  in  their  blows. 

2 M 2 
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the  King  of  Prussia  declared  war  against  France. 
The  proclamation  which  he  issued  to  his  people 
on  that  occasion  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  great  national  struggle 
which  followed  ; a sort  of  royal  imprimatur,  as 
it  were,  to  that  Bible  of  patriotic  songs,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  time  is  written.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  translate  it 

TO  MV  PEOPLE. 

for  my  true  people,  and  for  all  Germans,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a formal  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent war  : they  lie  bare  to  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

We  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  superior  power  of  France. 
The  peace,  which  robbed  me  of  one-half  of  my  subjects, 
brought  with  it  no  blessings  to  compensate  for  so  great  a 
loss.  Its  wounds  were  deeper  than  those  of  the  war. 
The  marrow  of  the  laud  was  dried  up ; the  principal  for- 
tresses remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  agricul- 
ture was  lamed ; the  industry  of  our  cities  paralyzed. 
The  freedom  of  trade  was  annihilated,  and  thereby  the 
fountain  of  our  prosperity  sealed.  The  whole  land  was 
in  n state  of  pauperism. 

By  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  my  obliga- 
tions, I endeavoured  to  convince  the  French  Emperor 
that  it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  to  let  Prussia 
resume  her  independence.  But  my  sinccrcst  attempts  in 
the  way  of  conciliation  were  nullified  by  arrogance  and 
faithlessness ; and  we  saw  now,  too  plainly,  that  the 
Emperor’s  treaties,  even  more  surely  than  his  wars,  aimed 
at  our  complete  annihilation.  The  moment  is  now  arrived 
when  all  illusions,  as  to  our  real  condition,  must  cease. 

Brandenburgers,  Prussians,  Silesians,  Pomeianians, 
Lithuanians!  you  know  what  you  have  suffered  for  the 
last  seven  years.*  Yon  know  what  gloomy  prospects  are 
yours,  if  the  struggle  which  we  now  begin  be  not  glori- 
ously  ended.  Think  on  your  ancestors ; think  on  the 
great  Elector, f the  great  F rederick  ; think  on  the  blessings 
which  you  enjoy  as  the  fruits  of  whnt  the  swords  of  our 
ancestors  gained  under  his  captainship — freedom  of  con- 
science, honour,  independence,  commerce,  manufactures, 
science.  Think  on  the  noblo  example  of  our  powerful 
allies  the  Russians;  think  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
Poituguese.  Nations,  less  numerous  than  we,  have 
inarched  into  the  field  against  a superior  army,  and  have 
come  off  victorious.  Think  of  the  Swiss ; think  of  the 
States. 

Great  sacrifices  will  he  demanded  of  all  classes ; for 
the  struggle  is  great,  and  not  small  are  the  resources  of 
our  foe.  You  will  be  more  ready  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices for  your  fatherland  and  for  your  own  king,  than 
for  a foreign  governor,  who,  ns  so  much  sad  experience 
has  taught,  offers  your  cons  and  substance  up  as  victims 
upon  altars  where  the  worship  is  not  yours.  Trust  in 
God,  perseverance,  courage,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
of  our  allies  will  crown  our  efforts  with  certain  success. 

But  whatever  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  they  are  nothing  when  set  in  the  balance  against 
the  holy  rights  for  which  we  must]  contend  ; unless,  in- 
deed, we  shall  cease  to  bp  Prussians  and  Germans  cveu 
in  name. 

It  is  the  last  decisive  struggle  that  we  maintain  for 
onr  wellheing,  our  independence,  our  existence.  There 
is  no  choice ; between  an  honourable  peace}  or  a glori- 
ous destruction  there  is  no  medium.  But  even  destruc- 
tion you  will  face  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  honour; 


* Davouat’s  cruelties  in  Hamburg,  and  the  tender-mer- 
cies of  Vandamme  in  Bremen,  were  famous  overall  Europe. 
To  all  the  supplications  of  the  poor  Hanseatists,  the 
stem  bridge-destroyer  coolly  replied — “ Vous  n'avez  rien 
enpropre  rebel les  tjue  vousetes!  voire  peau  me  me  appar- 
tient  a i' Empereur  -Sketches  of  Germany  and  the 
Germans,  by  an  Englishman.  London.  1836. 

•f  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who  kept  France  in 
check,  and  beat  the  Swedes  Ht  Fehrhellin  in  1075. 
From  this  name  the  modern  history  of  Prussia,  so  far 
as  important  European  interests  are  concerned,  may  be 
dated. 


for  without  honour  a Prussian  and  a German  will  not 
live.  But  we  have  cause  to  hope  with  confidence,  that 
God  and  our  good-will  will  secure  our  just  cause  the 
victory ; and  with  victory,  a glorious  peace,  and  the  re- 
turn  of  our  national  prosperity. 

Fbedebick  WlLLlAir.* 

Breslau , 17*A  March  1813. 

This  is  a king’s  speech  worth  reading.  There 
is  honesty  and  pith  in  it ; and,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful  in  royal  orations,  it  strikes  the  very 
chord  of  popular  opinion,  and  opens  the  gushing 
rivers  of  national  poetry.  But  Necessity,  that 
mighty  mother,  (not  of  the  world,  as  Shelley  will 
have  it,  but  of  many  things  in  the  world,)  has 
done  greater  wonders  than  this  : making  absolute 
monarchs  to  understand  (for  a season)  the 
genuine  democratic  principle  of  governing  by 
public  opinion.  How  the  people  replied  to  these 
noble  words  by  nobler  we  shall  hear  anon  in 
our  songs ; how  they  replied  by  deeds,  the 
following  extract,  from  the  historical  work  jnst 
quoted,  will  best  inform  us:-— 

From  .this  moment,  the  preparations  for  war  w*r» 
carried  ou  with  an  unexampled  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Thousands  hastened  from  the  work-shops,  from  the 
comptoirs,  from  the  halls  of  justice  ; the  whole  College 
of  Government,  at  Breslau,  offered  itself  to  the  King  for 
the  war  service;  but  the  King,  honouring,  as  he  could 
not  but  do,  the  spirit  that  animated  these  individual!, 
caused  the  Chancellor  to  issue  a proclamation,  prohibit- 
ing the  public  officers,  in  any  of  the  great  department! 
of  State,  from  joining  themselves  to  any  volunteer  Jajtr 
corps. 

The  universities  and  the  npper  classes  of  the  gymnasia 
dissolved  themselves  by  instinctive  consent ; and  the 
teachers  were  often  the  first  to  set  the  student*  an  el- 
ample  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  cau.-e.+  la 
vain  was  all  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Ambaia- 
dor  and  the  Commander  of  the  French  army  in  the  Msrtr. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  came  thronging 
over  the  Oder,  directing  themselves  either  to  Silesia  « 
Col  berg,  where  they  were  mustered  and  put  under  arms. 

The  enthusiasm,  indeed,  went  so  far,  that  even  women 
and  maidens,  giving  the  lie  to  their  sex,  went  out  acd 
shared  the  hardest  service  with  the  men.  Everything 
lived  and  worked  only  for  war.  The  long  restrained 
voice  of  indignation  with  which  the  Prussian  people  hsd 
for  seven  years  botne  the  loss  of  liberty  and  honour,  noar 
hurst  into  a flame  ; but  honest  love  for  king  and  coun- 
try, and  a faith  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  Divine  aid,  pun. 
fied  the  stroug  motives  of  revenge  to  the  noblest  feeling 
of  duty,  and  to  the  firm  determination  to  regain  their 
lost  character  by  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  they 
held  dearest  and  best  in  life.  To  attain  this  end,  no  is- 
criflce  was  esteemed  too  great.  Those  who  could  not 
personally  join  in  the  great  struggle  gave,  the  poorest,  hli 


* Grech ichtc  des  Dcutschcn  Freihcitakrirges,  rim 
1813 — 15.  Von  Dr  Frederick  Richter.  Berlin.  1835. 
Vol.  i.,  p.  49. 

•f  Among  the  Gymnasiarchs,  Jahn  and  Steffens  boaif 
the  greatest  celebrity.  They  were  both  in  Liiuow’s 
volunteer  corps,  with  Kbrner.  Jahn  was  a most  origi- 
nal character;  a very  apostle  of  “ Deuuchthum”  *nd 
nationality ; a patriarch  and  prophet  of  the  Libera- 
tion War.  Men  of  this  description  were  very  serviceable 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  before  the  battles  were  fought: 
they  were  the  very  soul  by  which  he  gained  his  victone*. 
After  the  peace,  they  were  looked  on  as  madmen,  sod 
treated  as  traitors.  Not  a few  of  them  saw  the  inside 
of  Spandau.  But  the  shameless  proceedings  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  against  the  patriotic  Burscben  and  independ- 
ent Professors,  after  the  peace — men  who  were  merely 
honest,  and  neither  madmen  nor  traitors — would  fill  » 
volume.  We  may  find  some  future  occasion  to  sketch  a 
scene  or  two  from  this  chapter  of  the  modern  history 
of  despotism. 
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mite  in  the  shape  of  contributions  for  the  outfit  of  vo- 
lunteers. The  farmer,  in  many  cases,  gave  up  his  last 
horse,  that  his  only  son  might  udeinto  the  battle  against 
the  oppressor  of  his  fatherland.  Women  brought  their 
jewels,  children  and  beggars  their  spare-pennies,  to  the 
national  purse.  In  Silesia,  a young  girl,  with  a beauti- 
ful growth  of  hair,  sold  it  for  two  dollars,  and  sent  the 
money  to  enlarge  the  national  fund.  In  Berlin,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Princess  Wilhelm,  the  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  tending  of  the  wounded 
and  others,  who  should  suffer  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  good  example  was  immediately  followed  almost  in 
every  city  and  town  of  the  monarchy.  livery  family  and 
social  circle  became  a furnishing  establishment  for  the 
great  national  arsenal ; the  iron  work  of  the  men.  and 
the  most  slim  fabrics  of  female  skilfulness,  were  equally 
applied  to  the  one  great  purpose.  The  very  children  in 
the  schools  occupied  the  vacation,  and  the  hours  of  relax, 
ntion,  in  making  charpie  for  the  wounds  ; and  little  hoys, 
spelling  Nepos,  ran  after  the  army,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  impatient  now,  at  length,  to  be  the  heroes  of  whom 
they  had  so  often  read.”  * 

* Such  was  the  practical  poetry  of  the  Pros, 
sians  in  1813;  and  if  men,  whose  every  word 
was  at  the  same  time  a deed,  (as  all  true  words 
on"ht  to  be,)  flung  stirring  songs,  by  the  hun- 
dred, out  of  their  honest  German  breasts,  in- 
stead of  twirling  pretty  verses  upon  their  finger 
ends,  as  had  been  done  by  nice  punctilious 
rhymers  in  more  quiet  times,  Goethe's  aristo- 
cratic nerves  might  bo  a little  shaken  in  his 
artistical  chamber ; hut  poetry  was  poetry  still, 
and  strength  was  strength,  and  reality  more 
powerful  than  fiction.  Nay,  and  if  here  and 
there,  and  in  all  directions,  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  regenerated  nationality  seemed  to  run 
wild  in  a real  “ Berserker  rage"’  of  unchastened 
bellicosity — the  madness  of  old  Teutonic  valour, 
that  threw  itself  naked  upon  the  sword  of  a foe, 
with  a hurrah  ! — were  not  the  French  mad,  too, 
with  the  old  wine  of  the  Revolution  in  their 
veins? — and  was  not  Napoleon  a very  AAIM12N 
of  battle,  that  could  only  be  opposed  by  a power 
as  transcendental  as  himself?  “ May  God  fill 
you  with  hatred  to  the  Pope!’  said  Martin 
Luther  to  his  friends,  when  he  left  Smalcald. 
“ May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  to  the  French  !” 
was  what  the  Prussians  read  in  everv  motion,  in 
every  look  of  gallant  old  Bliicher ; and  it  was 
this  spirit  of  thorough-going  Germanism  that 
made  the  veteran  of  the  Katzbach  to  Napoleon 
the  most  obstinate  “Old  Devil"  that  he  ever 
had  to  contend  with,  and  to  the  Germans  the 
very  Achilles  and  impersonated  ideal  of  the  war- 
epos  of  an  age  when  every  poet  (except  Goethe) 
was  a soldier,  and  every  soldier,  by  virtue  of  his 
cause,  was  a poet. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Prussians  broke  forth 
with  the  greater  might  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  was  a smothered  flame.  Not  all  the  Prussians, 
perhaps  not  the  majority,  approved  of  the  timid 
policy  of  the  monarch  in  1809.  There  was,  and 
from  1806,  had  been,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  a 
strong  war-party,  who  could  not  be  at  all  times 
as  easily  silenced  as  the  Countess  de  Voss’  parrot. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a dark  ferment  of  slow- 
gathering  revenge.  Napoleon  might  gag  the 


* Richter,  p.  S3;  and  Narrative  of  an  Eye-Witness  in 
Odcleben’s  Saxon  Campaign,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1U. 


tongues  of  men  and  birds,  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  secret  societies  and 
“ leagues  of  virtue,"  where  the  seed  was  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  that  merely  waited  for 
a word  to  start  up  into  a host  of  armed  men  in- 
vincible. In  connexion  with  the  Tugendbund 
or  “ league  of  virtue”  we  make  the  following 
extract  from  Menzel: — 

The  Tugendbund  owed  its  existence  to  the  Minister 
Stein;  but  he  having  committed  himself  by  a letter,  the 
King,  to  please  Napoleon,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him. 
Hardenhcrg,  however,  who  succeeded  to  the  office,  was 
nr.  i mated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  Tugendbund  flourished 
in  secret,  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the 
greatest  statesmen,  officers,  and  literati  of  the  day. 
Among  the?e  latter,  the  two  most  distinguished  were 
Arndt,  by  his  power  us  a popular  writer,  and  Jahn,  by  his 
influence  as  a trainer  of  youth.  This  man  introduced  the 
long-neglected  gymnastic  exercises  into  the  curriculum  of 
juvenile  education;  knowing  well  that  weak  and  brawn, 
less  bodies  arc  never  without  a fatal  reaction  on  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  usrd  to  walk  with  his 
tyros  under  the  Linden  in  Berlin,  and,  when  they  camo 
to  the  Brandenburger  gate,  he  used  to  say  to  each  fresh 
man — 

“ 'Veil,  my  lad,  what  are  you  thinking  on  now  ?’’  and 
if  the  boy  was  stupid  enough  not  to  give  a ready  answer, 
he  gtvc  him  a box  on  the  ear,  adding 

“What  should  you  be  thinking  on  here  but  this,  how 
the  fonr  horses  that  once  stood  on  that  gate,  and  were 
taken  to  Paris  hy  the  French,  may  he  brought  back  here 
again,  and  placed  where  they  were  ?”* 

A course  of  most  instructive  articles  might  be 
written  on  the  regenerative  process  which 
Prussia  went  through,  from  the  Battle  of  Jena 
to  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1813  ; but  we  are  no 
further  concerned  with  the  matter  at  present 
than  to  shew,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  soul  out 
of  which  the  patriotic  and  warlike  portion  of  the 
Bnrschen  Melodies  arose.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
afford  to  enter  into  that  most  interesting  history 
of  Radical  Repohms,  which  preceded  the  great 
national  uprising  ; but  one  short  and  tragic  Rtory 
in  the  previous  history,  an  ominous  flash  of  the 
slumberingvolcano,  is  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  living  facts  of  patriotic  poetry  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  We  allude  to  the  story  of 
Schill.  The  English  reader  will  find  it  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr 
Alison.  We  take  the  following  short  notice 
from  Menzel,  (c.  470  and  476  ;)  which  extract, 
with  Arndt’s  ballad,  the  words  and  music  of  which 
we  liavo  given,  No.  VII.,  will,  we  hope,  be 
sufficient  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader. 

Austria  in  the  gallant  stand  she  made  for  German 
liberty  in  1809,  wag  deceived  in  more  points  than  one. 
She  deceived  herself  in  her  own  Landwehr , (militia  ;) 
numerous  iodeed  and  valiant;  but  wanting  that  which 
alone  can  make  a true  soldier , the  feeling  of  jiertoncl 
worth  ; subject  to  be  flogged  like  serfs.  No  less  was 
Austria  deceived  in  respect  of  Germany.  Prussia  was 
a*  yet  too  weak ; all  her  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  new-born  confidence  in  her  old  enemy 
Austria,  as  yet  not  confirmed;  and  the  members  of  tho 
Rhenish  confederation  was  still  base  enough  to  enjoy  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  even  though 
they  had  tn  pay  for  this  paltry  gain  with  the  loss  of 
German  independence,  and  servile  submission  to  a man 


• M nisei's  Geschichte  der  Dciittchen.  Cap.  469.  A 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  eveiy  German 
student  only,  but  of  every  reader  of  history. 
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who  was  Invincible  so  long:  only  as  German  prince*  conld 
not  vanquish  their  selfishness. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  because  Prussia 
conld  not  afford  formally  to  declare  war  against  France  in 
1809,  the  hearts  of  the  Prussians  were  therefore  cold  to 
the  sacred  cause.  Many  hearts  burned  in  secret.  The 
fiery  Schill  could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm,  anil  rode 
at  his  own  charge  with  a regiment  of  hussars  from  Ber- 
lin, amid  general  applause,  though  a decree  of  a court 
martial  immediately  condemned  his  conduct.  At  the 
same  time  Dornberg  rose  in  Hessia  ; and  the  plan  was  to 
raise  the  whole,  noith  of  Germany.  But  Schill  commit- 
ted  the  fatal  etrorof  marching  right  north;  and  having 
thus  separated  himself  from  the  Hessian  and  Westpha- 
lian patiiots;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dane*,  whose 
general,  Ewald,  without  any  order  to  that  effect,  out  of 
sheer  servility,  joined  himself  to  the  Dutch,  and,  with  an 
overwhelming  number,  shut  up  the  rash  hero  in  Stral- 
eund.  Schill  fell  in  a bloody  battle  in  the  streets  of 


that  place,  true  to  his  own  maxim — BESSt«,.fclH  ttffct 
MIT  SCBRECKEK,  AES  EIV  ScHRECKEM  OHNE  tSfot.* 

The  Dutch  cut  off  his  head,  put  it  into  spirit  of  wine, 
and  exhibited  it  publicly  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
wheie  it  was  still  seen  a few  years  ago.  Nobody  claimed 
it.  But  herein  lies  the  grand  beauty  of  the  Gennsn 
heroes  of  those  days,  of  Schill,  Hofer,  Speckbaeber— 
they  fought  without  a fee.-f 

The  ballad  which  follows,  is  a simple  histori- 
cal narrative  in  the  old  style,  without  any 
attempt  at  poetical  adornment.  Arndt  was  not 
an  elegant  and  finished  poet  like  Korner.  He 
spoke  to  the  people  in  the  most  common  phrase 
of  the  people.  So  much  the  better;  for  the 
romances  of  real  life  which  he  sings  are  beauties 
that  require  no  psint. 


“ ES  ZOG  AUS  BERLIN  EIN  MUTHIGER  HELD." — Melody  VII. 
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There  went  from  Berlin  a soldier  stout,  Jnchhe  ! 

Six  hundred  Ritter  with  him  went  out,  Juchlie  ! 

Six  hundred  Ritter  all  German  and  good, 

And  thirsting  all  for  the  Prantzmann’s  blood. 

Juchhe ! Juchhc ! Juchhe! 

O Schill,  thy  sabre  smites  sore  ! 

He  rode  along  in  gallant  trim,  Juchhe  ! 

And  a hundred  footmen  marched  with  him,  Juchhe  ! 

God  bless  your  gun;,  brave  footmen  all, 

And  with  every  shot  may  a Frantz  maun  fall  [ 

Juchhe,  &c. 

So  marched  the  gallant  stout-hpartcd  Schill,  Juchhc  ! 
The  Frautzmann,  where  he  may  come,  shall  feel,  Juchhe ! 
No  warrior,  do  king  gave  him  command—. 

He  was  sent  by  freedom,  by  fatherland  1 
Juchhe,  &c. 

At  DodendorF  fatly  the  sandy  soil,  Juchhe  ! 

Was  ted  with  the  blood  of  the  Frantzmenn  vile,  Juchhe  ! 
Ten  thousand  that  stood  were  hacked  and  hewed, 

The  remnant  fled  where  the  brave  punued, 

Juchhc,  &c. 


At  Domitz  they  stormed  each  strong  redoubt,  Juchbe! 
And  drove  the  villanous  Frautzmann  out,  Juchhe! 

To  Pommerland  now  they  come,  they  come, 

And  the  Frantzmanu’*  keen  qui  vive  is  dumb. 

Juchhe,  &c. 

Now  bravely  to  Stralsund  they  ride,  they  ride,  Juchbe! 
Like  the  billowy  swell  of  the  Baltic  tide,  Juchbe! 

O Frautzmann,  Frautzmann  ! Gixl  Tend  thee  wiogi! 
’Tis  Schill  ! ’lis  Schill ! and  death  he  brings! 

Juchhe,  &c. 

Like  thunder  they  tramp  through  the  ancient  tew*, 
Juchbe  ! 

Which  saw,  without  flinching,  dark  Wallenstein’s  frown, 
Juchhe 1 

Which  sheltered  the  travel-worn  Charle*  from  the  fbe  ; 
O how  9 re  thy  walls  now,  proud  Stralsund,  laid  low! 
Juchhc,  &c. 

God  save  ye  now,  Frantzmenn!  the  sword  of  the  tree, 

Juchhe ! 

For  blood  of  the  tyrant  thirsts  eagerly,  Juchhe ! 


* Better  an  end  with  terror,  than  terror  without  an  end. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  inhabitants  of  Stral  uud  erected  a stone  to  the  memory  of  Schill ; and,  about  them®* 
a monument  was  erected  in  Brunswick  to  twenty-five  of  Schili’s  officer;,  fourteen  of  whom  had  been  shot  in  lhat 
town,  and  eleven  in  Wcsel.  Sch ill’s  head  was  redeemed  from  the  Dutch,  and  laid  to  rest  with  the  bones  of  the 
connexion*  of  this  distinguished  German  patriot,— Dr  Kombst. 
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With  blood  of  the  Franfzmann  gallantly  gored, 

Is  brandished  in  triumph  the  German  sword. 

.Juchhe,  &c. 

O Schill!  0 Schilll  thou  soldier  stout,  0,  weh  ! 

They  have  hedged  and  snared  thee  round  about,  0,  weh  : 
Many  come  from  the  land,  and  his  coils  from  the  sea, 
The  Dane,  the  serpent,  hath  gathered  for  thee  ! 

O,  tveli  ! O,  weh  ! O,  weh  I 
O Schill,  thy  sabre  smote  sore  ! 

O Schilll  O Schill!  thou  soldier  stout,  O,  weh  ! 

O,  why  wilt  thou  not  to  the  fields  ride  out  ? 0,  wehl 
Shall  walls  imprison  a heart  so  brave? 

In  Stralsnnd  shall  thou  flud  thy  grave? 

O,  weh  1 &c. 

0 Sttfclsund,  a sorrowful  city  art  thou ! 0,  weh  ! 

A sorrowful  sight  thou  lookest  on  now ! O,  weh  ! 
Through  the  heart  of  the  gallant  the  death-shot  came; 
The  base  with  the  noble  make  pitiless  game. 

0,  weh  ! &c. 


A Frantzmann  cried,  with  a butcher-cry,  O,  weh  ! 
“ The  death  of  a dog  the  dog  shall  die  !”  O,  weh  ! 
May  rooks  and  ravens  batten  on  him, 

Like  a thief  that  dies  on  the  gallows  grim  ! 

O,  weh ! 8tc. 


They  carried  him  forth,  and  all  are  dumb  ; O,  weh  ! 
No  fife  to  play;  no  beat  of  the  drum  ; O,  weh  l 
No  cannon  salute  ; no  greet  of  the  gun, 

To  tell  that  the  rare  of  a soldier  was  run. 

Oh,  weh ! &c. 


With  crnel  sword  they  severed  his  head  ; O,  weh  ! 
In  an  honourless  pit  his  body  they  laid ; O,  weh  ! 
And  there  he  sleeps,  in  the  cool,  cool  grave, 

Till  God  to  honour  shall  wake  the  brave  ! 

Juchhe ! Juchhe ! Juchhe  ! 

0 Schill,  thy  sabre  smote  soro  !* 


In  this  translation,  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  give  the  whole  local  details  of  the  story, 
vfliieh  the  historian,  and  those  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  Schill’s  march,  ! 
would  not  willingly  see  omitted  ; but  those  who 
wish  to  make  this  song  tell,  will  confine  them- 
selves to  Stralsund,  omitting  verses  2,  4,  and  5. 
it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  sudden  change 
from  cheerful  to  sad,  which  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  this  ballad,  affords  a fine  opportunity 
for  a display  of  feeling  and  dramatic  power  on  the 
part  of  the  singer. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  slight  his- 
torical glance  we  have  been  able  to  cast,  that, 
as  the  prostration  of  Germany  proceeded  from 
its  division,  so  its  rise  was  essentially  connected  < 
with  at  least  a temporary  unity.  Many  dreamed 
in  those  days  of  Henry  the  Hun-hunter,  Barba- 
rossa,  and  the  Hohenstauffen  ; political  1’usey- 
ifces,  stamping  reality  with  their  pleasant  whim  : ■ 


but  ft  unity  of  foul  for  a great  patriotic  occasion, 
though  not  of  permanent  political  body,  was 
possible ; even  this,  however,  took  place  only 
partially.  Mecklenburg,  among  German  states, 
claims  the  high  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
to  welcome  Tettenborn  and  his  Cossacks  in  the 
north ; but  Saxony,  as  is  well  known,  the  heart 
and  centre  of  Deutschland,  remained  constant  to 
Napoleon  through  the  whole  war,  thus  planting 
the  strong-nimble  Frenchman  in  a position  at 
Dresden,  whence,  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry- 
very  well  expresses  it,  like  a snake,  “ he  could 
twist  and  turn  himself  every  way.”  Bavaria  also 
remained  French  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
war.  How  much  need,  therefore,  was  there  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  Arndt  should 
send  forth  the  song  of  the  German’s  fatherland, 
which  will  be  found,  with  the  music,  in  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


* Original  Words  to  the  same  Air. — CRADLE  SONG. 


Sweet  child,  while  mother  watches  nigh,  Bnloo  ! 
While  guardian  angels  hover  nigh  ; Baloo ! 

And  while  they  weave  light  dreams,  that  Hit 
Confused  before  thy  oping  wit, 

Baloo!  baloo!  baloo! 

Sleep  in  thy  cradle  bed. 

Sweet  child,  while  danger  yet  is  fftr,  Baloo  ! 

And  shines  on  thee  a peaceful  star,  Baloo  ! 

While  God,  who  came  from  sin  to  free, 

Looks  down  with  love  on  souls  like  thee, 

Baloo,  &c. 


Sweet  child,  while  not  a breath  around,  Baloo  ! 
Disturbs  thy  slumber,  soft  and  sound,  Baloo  ! 
Save  when  the  thrush,  that  hovers  nigh, 

Sends  from  the  hedge  sweet  lullaby, 

Baloo,  &c. 

Sweet  child,  while  mother  watches  nigh,  Baloo  ! 
While  angels  smile  on  thee  from  high,  Baloo! 
And  while  the  Rye  that  never  sleeps 
Thy  life  in  surest  safety  keeps, 

Baloo,  &c. 


Thanks  to  our  anonymous  for  this;  thanks  also  to  Ebenezer  Elliott  for  his  ready  sympathy  with  our  Aiks 
Schtoeige.  (See  onr  last  Number,  page  3!)0.)  The  Burschen  shall  know  this  and  rejoice  in  it.  We  may  also  men- 
tion here,  that,  with  the  omission  of  the  triple  Juchhe , before  the  last  line,  Goethe’s  well-known  song,  “ Vanitas, 
vaniiatum ,”  sings  well  to  this  air,  though  it  is  generally  set  to  another  by  Spohr.  The  present  air  is  a genuine 
VolksKtise,  and  can  boast  no  name.  So  much  the  better. 
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With  warmth. 
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Where  is  the  Ger- man’s  fa-ther-land?  The  Prus-sian  land?  the  Swa-bian  land? 
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Rhine  the  vine* clad  moun-tain  laves?  Where  skims  the  gull  the  Bal  - tic  waves?:  “vO***' 
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Where  it  the  German'*  fatherland  ? 

The  Prussian  land  ? the  Swabian  land  ? 
Where  Rhine  the  vine-clad  mountain  laves  ? 
^ Where  skims  the  pull  the  Baltic  waves  ? 

0 no  | 0 no  1 0 no  { 0 no  ! 

He  owns  a wider  fatherland. 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  ? 
Bavarian  land  ? or  Styrlan  land? 

Where  sturdy  peasants  plough  the  plain  ? 
Where  mountain-sons  bright  metal  gain  ? 

O no  1 Ac. 

Where  is  the  German’s  fatherland  ? 

The  Saxon  hills  ? the  Zuyder  strand  ? 
Where  sweep  wild  wind*  the  sandy  shores  ? 
Where  lood  the  rolling  Danube  roars  ? 

O no  1 Ac. 

Where  is  the  German’s  fatherland  ? 

Then  name,  then  name  the  mighty  land  ! 

’ The  Austrian  land  in  fight  renowned  ? 

The  Kaiser’*  land  with  honours  crowned  ? 

' O no  ! O no ! O no ! O no  1 

*Tis  not  the  German’s  fatherland. 

Where  is  the  German’s  fatherland? 

Then  name,  then  name  the  mighty  land  ! 
The  land  of  Hofer  ? — land  of  Tell  ? 

This  land  I know,  and  love  it  well; 

But  no ! &c. 

Where  is  the  German’s  fatherland  ? 

Is  his  the  pieced  and  parcelled  land 


Where'pirate-prlnces  rule  ? A gem 
Tom  from  the  empire’s  diadem’? 

O no  ! O no  ! 0 no  ! O no  ! 

Such  is  no  German’s  fatherland. 

Where  Is  the  German’s  fatherland  ? 

Then  name,  oh,  name  the  mighty  land  ! 
Where'er  is  heard  the  German  tongue. 

And  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung  ! 

This  is  the  land,  thy  Hermann's  land ; 
This,  German,  is  thy  fatherlaud. 

* t 

This  is  the  German’s  fatherland, 

Where  faith  is  in  the  plighted  hand, 

Where  truth  lives  in  eHch  eye  of  blue, 

And  every  heart  is  staunch  and  true : 

This  is  ths  laud,  the  honest  land, 

The  honest  German's  fatherland. 

This  is  the  German’s  fatherland, 

That  scorns  the  stranger’s  proud  command  ; 
Whose  friend  is  every  good  and  brave, 

Whose  foe  is  every  traitor  knave  : 

This  is  the  land,  the  one  true  land. 

The  German’s  one  true  fatherland. 

This  is  the  land,  the  one  true  land, 

O God,  to  aid  be  thou  at  band ! 

And  (ire  each  heart,  and  nerve  each  arm. 

To  shield  our  German  homes  from  harm, 

To  shield  the  land,  the  one  true  land, 
One  Deutschland  and  one  fatherland  ! 
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We  now  plunge  in  medias  res  of  the  campaign 
with  Marshal  Bluchers  March,  a war-song  full 
of  fire,  vigour,  and  truth,  in  which  the  “hero  of 
the  Germans,  the  old  man  with  a young  heart/'* 
is  enshrined  in  hallowing  poetry,  to  live,  we 
hope,  as  long  as  those  of  whom  it  was  and  is 
sung-r* 

E » /av^tw  to  Ji,*o;  (ttr.rti. 

Bliicher,  indeed,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  real 
Achilles  of  this  war  ; and,  while  our  musical 
readers  are  educating  their  ear  to  the  spirited 
air,  No.  IX.,  which  they  will  find  a few  pages  on, 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  a somewhat  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hero  of  it,  nnd 
pass  shortly  in  review  those  glorious  victories 
with  which  his  name  is  so  honourably  connected. 

Bliicher  was  born  in  the  year  1712  at  Rostock, 
ini  Swedish  Pomerania.  In  the  year  1757,  he 
enttered  the  Swedish  Hussars  ; and,  in  the  year 
1760,  the  Prussian  service  of  Black  Hussars;  so 
that  we  find  him,  with  the  first  down  on  his 
cheeks,  in  the  same  character  in  which  he  appears 
in  Arndt’s  celebrated  song — 

I IV ns  blascn  die  Trompcten  ? Httsakev  heraut  ! 

ity  this  reckoning,  we  shall  find  that  he  was 
seventy-one  years  of  age  when  he  performed  his 
valorous  feats  in  the  campaign  of  1813;  and  some 
wise  heads  among  those  who  arranged  the  plan 
of  operations  were  certainly  not  presumptive/;/  to 
blame  when  they  objected  to  Bliicher  that  he 
was  too  old  to  do  any  good.  But  these  did  not 
know  the  man.  There  was  more  fire  and  genuine 
aoldatesque  Burschikosity  about  this  old  cavalry 
officer  than  in  any  mad  French  conscript  that  ever  1 
charged  under  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  personal 
command.  Some  objected,  however,  also  to  this. 
Bliicher  was  too  fiery,  too  impetuous,  too  head- 
long ; — as  if  the  French  had  not  won  all  tlipir 
victories  by  impetuosity,  by  their  legs  as  much 
as  their  arms,  by  their  arms  as  much  as  by  their 
heads.  Bliicher  was,  in  fact,  the  very  proper 
man  to  set  against  the  French,  accustomed  to 
drive  everything  before  them,  and  mistaking 
their  mere  celerity  for  superior  ability.  These 
conquerors  of  Europe,  as  they  would  then  call 
themselves,  looked  upon  theGermuns.en  masse, 
stupid,  because  they  were  slow.  Once  disabused 
of  this  conceit,  their  plumes  quickly  fell.  Now, 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Austrians  could 
have  struck,  because  they  were  not  inclined  to 
strike,  such  hold  decisive  blows  as  the  fiery  old 
Hussar.  The  war  was  properly,  indeed,  a 
Prussian  war;  and  if  KutusofF,  and  a strong 
party  with  him,  thought  they  had  done  enough 
by  pursuing  Napoleon  into  Lusatia,  it  is  easier 
to  say  that  their  soldiership  was  slack  than  that 
their  wisdom  was  6cant.  But  the  watchword  of 
Bliicher  and  of  the  Prussians  was  “ forwards  !" 
— a word  the  soul  of  which  mu6t  live  in  nil  great 
designs,  but  especially  in  all  soldiership  that 
•hall  merit  the  name.  Bliicher  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a very  learned  tactician  ; in  mat- 
ters of  science,  he  trusted  to  Schnrnhorst,  and 


• Der  Held  der  Dcutschen,  der  Greis  mil  deui  Jungl- 
ingninn.— Hkehe.v. 


(when  that  great  man  fell  atLiitzen)toGneisenau 
and  Muffling;  but  he  had  the  instinct  of  con- 
quering, the  ardent  desire  to  beat,  and  the  dog- 
ged determination  not  to  be  beaten.  When  he 
headed  the  furious  charge  at  the  Katzhach, 
with  his  old  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  his  drawn  sword  gleaming  to  the  light- 
ning of  the  furious  tempest,  (for  it  was  fearful 
weather,)  nnd  the  warm  hearty  cry  from  his 
German  throat — “Nun  voririirts  Kinder!”  in 
the  living  drama  of  this  act  lay  a victory  such 
ns  no  learning  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  or  prudence  of 
Langeron,  could  have  gained  ; and  the  fact  was, 
that  the  very  parties  who  distrusted  him  at  first, 
now  saw  that  they  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him.  The  Russians  hailed  him,  with 
three  cheers,  ns  the  “Archangel  Michael,”  or, 
what  to  them  seemed  a synonym  for  that,  “ the 
little  Suwarrow.”  It  wns  in  vain  now  that  each 
wise  Ulysses  of  the  allied  army  (and  there  were 
many — too  many)  might  look  down  with  learned 
complacency  on  the  unscientific  Blucher  as  the 
mere  “ blockish  Ajax”  of  battle.  T o his  soldiers, 
he  was  Achilles;  and,  if  no  Achilles,  then  the 
Liberation  War  had  only  an  Ajax  for  its  best 
soldier ; and  Ajax,  we  shall  be  content  to  call 
him,  less  poetically  perhaps,  but  more  truly  than 
the  higher  similitude  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  something  rude,  rough,  bearish, 
if  you  will,  about  this  old  hussar.  He  was  a' 
Bursch,  with  all  the  vices  and  all  the  virtues  of 
a Bursch — a Bursch  with  grey  hairs  too,  given 
to  dicing,  and  other  military  recreations ; a 
gross  offence  in  the  eyes  of  many  decent,  smooth- 
faced, respectable  people  ; but  Nature,  who  does: 
not  always  make  saints  valiant,  sometimes  makes 
valiant  men  little  saintly.  The  French  thought 
him  very  rude  in  Paris.  He  used  to  go  and 
dineat  the  restaurateurs , en  particulier;  and.  sane 
ceramonie,  when  the  heat  annoyed  him,  take  off 
his  coat,  and  fling  it  over  the  chair,  “ to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  garcone,  et  aus  opplaudissemente 
des  Anglais,  qui  vognieni  dans  cette  absence  de  toute 
gene  une  certain  conformite  avec  leur  humeur 
When  young,  he  had  been  a famous  duellist. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  superior  officer  about 
some  practical  joke  he  had  played  off  upon  a 
Polish  priest ; and  Frederick  the  Great  having 
been  duly  informed  of  the  freak,  refu-ed  him  an 
expected  promotion.  Blucher,  in  dudgeon,  left 
the  army,  carrying  with  him  the  old  infidel’s 
polite  dismissal — “ Est  congedie , et  petit  uller  au 
diuble (Av inn  sich  zum  Teufel  schecren  !)  In 
all  this,  we  see  signs  of  a temper  tough  even  to 
obstinacy,  independent  even  to  rudeness ; and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  (before  the  Battle  of 
the  Kutzbach)  Blucher  was,  as  we  aro  told,  “ no 
great  favourite  at  Court.”  But  the  grand  thing 
about  him  was  his  thorough  Germanism  ; he  was 
a “ Franzozcnfresser French-eater,  of  the  genu- 
ine kind  ; and,  though  he  had  served  at  Kunors- 
dorff  under  French  Fritz,  he  had  picked  up  60 
little  of  the  language  o»‘  Sanxxouci  that,  in  tho 

* Biographic  Umverselle.  Blucher  pur  Pariset* 
Docs  this  man  imagine  that  we  «rc  all  pugilists  pnl  jock- 
eys? 
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year  1813,  after  crossing  the  Elbe,  and  joining 
with  Bernadotte,hc  could  hold  no  communication 
with  the  dilly-dallying  crown-prince,  (whose 
heart,  naturally  enough,  was  not  in  Berlin,  but 
in  Stockholm,)  except  by  tho  aid  of  fen  inter- 
preter. When  the  campaign  of  1814  was  suc- 
cessfully ended,  he  shewed  his  true  German 
spirit,  in  a somewhat  wild  way,  by  insisting  that 
the  bridge  of  Jena  should  be  blown  up,  to  an- 
nihilate for  ever  this  witness  of  Prussian  shame. 
He  was  actually  at  the  work,  when  the  most 
high  and  mighty  potentates  of  the  North  de- 
cently interfered  and  put  a stop  to  this  escapade 
of  military  Burschikosity.  Thus,  we  perceive,  as 
Shakspeare  says  of  that  same  Ajax,  that  his  va- 
lour was  sometimes  “crushed  into  folly;”  we 
hope  we  may  say,  also,  that  his  folly  was  w sauced 
with  discretion."  He  liked  to  act  independently, 
indeed,  as  much  as  possible  ; he  could  only  per- 
form his  “ ITusarcnstreiche" (like  thatof  Huinau,) 
himself;  but  he  was  willing  to  take  good  advice 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  where  he  could  plainly 
see  that  it  was  consistent  with  valour,  as  much 
ns  with  prudence.  “ You  will  make  me  a Doc- 
tor," said  he,  to  the  Oxford  square-caps.  “ You 
must  then  make  my  friend  Gneisenau  an 
Apothecary  ; for  1 never  do  anything  without 
him  !”  the  speech  of  a good  fbllow  such  as 
Bliicher  was  ; a man,  take  him  all  In  nil,  worthy 
to  stand  on  a pedestal  beside  the  royal  palace  at 
Berlin,  and  to  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of 
jovial  Burschen,  singing  a song  that  shall  be  as 
immortal  as  Napoleon. 

The  course  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  from  the 
Battle  of  Liitzen  to  that  of  Leipzic,  is  pretty 
well  indicated  in  the  words  of  our  song,  No.  IX. 
A few  words  of  commentary,  however,  will  be 
necessary.  The  campaign  divides  naturally  into 
three  parts;  the  onward  movement  of  Napoleon 
from  Leipzic  to  Breslau;  the  armistice;  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  the  onward  movement  of  the 
allies  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Brandenburg  to 
Leipzic,  from  Leipzic  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Rh  ine,  by  the  campaign  of  1814,  finally  to  Paris.  I 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  movements 
of  both  parties  necessarily  were  offensive.  ; on 
tho  part  of  Napoleon,  that  he,  by  striking  a hold 
blow,  with  the  lenst  delay  possible,  might  rein- 
state himself  in  his  former  position,  and  prove 
to  sceptical  Europe  that  the  snow  only  had 
driven  him  back  from  Moscow  ; on  the  part  of 
the  Russo- Prussian  allies  that  they  might,  by  an 
energetic  advance,  rouse  the  heart  of  Germany, 
and  break  the  bands  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Hence  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Elbe 
and  entering  Dresden,  where  the  hearty  shouts 
of  “ Fori  mit  den  Franzosen  /”  that  received 
them,  proved  that  if  the  People  had  been  king, 
Baxonv  would  have,  been  German,  (and,  with  it 
perhaps,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmberg,)  without  the 
necessity  of  Leipzic.  Both  armies  being  thus 
determined  on  attack,  the  occasion  could  not  ho 
long  wanting.  Bliicher,  in  the  van,  (as  usual  with 
him,)  attacked  the  French  army  when  on  the 
road  from  Weis6enfels  to  Leipzic,  near  Liitzen — 
the  celebrated  battle-field  that  saw  Gustavos 


Adolphus,  the  hero  of  Protestantism,  conquer 
and  die.  Napoleon  wa3  surprised;  the  Fieach 
were,  during  the  early  part  of  the  fight,  dri- 
ven back  by  the  irresistible  onset  of  Bliicher 
with  his  Prussians,  (the  old  veteran  him- 
self was  wounded,  hut  never  left  the  field:) 
but  Napoleon  rallied  ; in  the  evening,  his  two 
wings,  under  Bertrand  and  Eugene,  came  up  with 
fresh  troops,  and  the  lost  ground  was  recovered. 
Night  closed  on  the  battle,  and  the  Germans  did 
not  leave  the  field  till  next  morning,  when 
they  commenced  a retreat  towards  Silesia  in  the 
best  possible  order,  and  receiving  not  the  least 
damage  from  Napoleon.  Napoleon  lost  10,000 
men,  and  the  Germansas  many.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  say  that  Napoleon 
gained  the  battle  ; and  in  our  song  it  is  legiti- 
mately celebrated  as  one  of  Bhlcher’s  noblest  ex- 
ploits. But  a retreat  always  looks  like  a defeat, 
whether  made  ort  the  day  of  the  battle,  or  on  the 
morning  immediately  following;  and,  as  it  never 
can  be  made  without  leaving  the  pursuer  the  ad- 
vantage of  a certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  all 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  possession  of 
that  ground,  Napoleon,  we  must  S3?,  gained 
the  Battle  of  Liitzen,  (2d  May.)  He  advanced 
to  Leipzic,  to  Dresden  ; and,  to  all  public  ap- 
pearance, Richard  was  himself  again.  This  was 
the  main  point  gained.  The  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  forced  to  retreat  into  Silesia,  leaving 
Hamburg  and  Halle  (taken  by  Bfilow)  in  the 
lurch  ; and  the  next  blow  that  followed  at  Baut- 
zen in  Lusatia,  (2tst  May,)  in  all  material  circura- 
stances  a mere  repetition  of  the  first,  completed 
the  ostensible  superiority  of  Napoleon.  There  he 
was  again,  as  if  by  magic,  after  total  overtbm* 
and  utter  prostration,  in  the  course  of  a fe* 
months,  at  Leipzic,  at  Dresden,  at  Breslau,  with 
his  left  hand  greedy  to  grasp  Berlin,  in  the  fair 
way  to  deal  with  the  Prussians,  as  he  had  dealt 
wi th  the  Austriansin  1809,  at  Znaym.  And,  strange 
enough,  here,  too,  an  armistice  followed,  after 
two  bloody  battles,  ns  in  the  other  case  ; but  whit 
followed  the  armistice  was  altogether  of  a differ- 
ent complexion. 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  4th 
June,  and  lasted  till  the  17th  August.  That 
it  was  concluded  at  all,  proves  how  Napo- 
leon had  exhausted  himself  in  the  two  great 
battles  which  had  brought  him  from  Leipiic  t# 
Breslau  ; he  had  now  tested  the  temper  of  his 
foes ; and  if  this  spirit  should  continue,  and 
prove  infectious,  (as  patriotism  is  apt,)  there 
was  every  danger  to  be  apprehended.  But  the 
armistice  came,  and  the  danger  with  it ; Napo- 
leon trusting,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  to  the 
stupidity  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  his  star.  Bet 
the  event  deceived  him.  Wellington  was  Urcn- 
dering  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ; and  Metter* 
nich  came  to  Dresden  personally,  and  with  th* 
utmost  coolness  talked  of  dissolving  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  confining  Fraart 
within  France.  Napoleon  was  blank  with  a- 
tonishment ; he  fumed  ; he  stamped ; his  h»* 
fell  on  the  ground;  and  Napoleon  lifted  it*? 
himself.  The  issue  of  this  is  plain.  The  A** 
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triansi  who,  during;  the  armistice,  put  themselves 
forward  as  mediators,  ended  with  declaring; 
themselves  enemies.  The  war  was  renewed,  on 
both  sides,  with  united  energy,  and  more  des- 
perate determination. 

'Ve  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  here,  before  go- 
ing farther,  to  insert  two  poems,  written  during 
the  armistice ; one  very  flattering  to  us,  hailing 


Wellington  in  his  progress  over  the  Pyt-enees  ; 
the  other  shewing  with  what  warm  appeals  the 
Prussian  patriots  invoked  the  powerful  aid  of 
Austria.  The  Prussians,  in  the  e xcess  of  a just 
national  pride,  sometimes  boast  that  they  saved 
Europe  in  1813.  Had  Austria  then  behaved  as 
Prussia  did  in  1809)  where  had  Prussia  been 
now  ? 


t 


THE  GERMANS  TO  WELLINGTON  IN  SPAIN. 


Wellington  defeated  Soult,  near  Itonccsvafles,  on  the  28 th  July,  1813. 


Sing  ye  Old  Roland's  lay  ! 

Sing  routed  France  to-day  ! 

Sing  Roncesvalles  ! 

See  ! from  far  seat  appear, 

Eager  for  blood,  the  spear, 

And  Its  red  gleam,  in  fear, 
Scatters  the  Gaul ! 

Hall  to  thee,  Wellington  ! 

Glory’s  wreath  thou  hast  won, 
Bloody  and  red. 

Where  Roland  fought  of  yore, 
Rolled  British  cannon’s  roar, 

And  the  proud  Gaul  in  goie 
Reeking  is  laid ! 

Hail  to  thee,  gallant  Lord, 
Freedom ’s  own  shield  and  sword, 
Helmet  and  spear ! 

Blood  of  the  Percies  now 
Mantles  the  Briton's  brow; 

Horn  of  brave  Roland,  blow 
Blasts  of  pale  fear  ! 


Where  the  blight  orange  blows. 
Where  the  grape  ruddy  glows, 
Rest  in  thy  bays ; 

Thee  the  Moor’s  gates  invite, 
Welcome  thee  Lord  and  Knight, 
Thee  Spanish  maidens  bright 
Gleefully  praise ! 

Hall ! to  thee,  happy  isle, 

Where  freedom’s  blossoms  smile 
Bright  in  the  main  ! 

Fiery  steeds,  prancing  high, 
Billows  that  flout  the  sky, 
Arrows  that  cheat  the  eye, 

Storm  it  in  vain  ! 

Lofty  Britannia ! 

Hold  thou  the  seas  in  awe, 
Steady  and  sure ! 

Be  thou  strong  Freedom's  wall, 
Let  the  wide  welkin's  hall 
Echo  back  Houcesvallcs 
And  Agincourt ! 


TIIE  GERMANS  TO  THEIR  EMPEROR. 

July , 1813. 


German  Kaiser  1 German  Kaiser  * 

Come,  our  saviour,  our  avenger  * 

Save  thy  Deutschland  from  the  stranger, 
Take  the  wreath  we  wove  for  thee. 

See  the  league  is  true  and  German  1 
Only  German  hopes  have  swayed  ns, 
Only  thou  and  God  shall  aid  us, 

Kot  the  Dane,  and  not  the  Swede. 

Come,  in  nncient  holy  harness  ! 

See  thy  sires  entreat,  adjure  thee  ! 

Of  Germania's  weal  secure  thee, 

Make  the  empire’s  freedom  sure. 

Like  a shepherd,  strong  yet  gentle, 
Rudolph  from  his  Alps  descended. 
Jarring  strifes  in  peace  wcie  blended, 
Under  Habsburg’s  kindly  sway. 

Praise  to  thee,  fleet  Chamois  hunter  ! 
War  his  tent,  and  her  pavilion, 

Peace,  for  thee,  brave  Maximilian 
Spread — our  Kaisei-Caralicr ! 


When  dissension  tore  the  empire. 

Shaking  nncient  Faith's  foundations, 
Deutschland  pined  among  the  nations 
Thitty  dark  and  dreary  years. 

With  no  tears  to  spare  for  pity, 

Half  apostle,  and  half  warrior, 

'Gainst  the  storm  a strong  rock. harrier 
Stood  the  pious  Ferdinand. 

German  Kaiser!  German  Kaiser! 

Lag'st  thou  'i — slcep'st  thou  ? — up,  awaken  ! 
Let  the  lion's  mane  be  shaken  ! 

He  a Rudolph  ! be  a Charles  ! 

Let  the  EMPIRE  he  the  watchword  ! 
Where  the  ancient  banner  leads  us, 

Where  the  eagle’s  pride  precedes  us. 

We  will  march  to  victory. 

Cast  not  off  what  God  hath  given  ! 

On  thy  German  throne  reseated, 

Kaiser  crowned,  and  Kaiser  greeted, 

Be  the  star  of  Christendom  •* 


The  armistice  left  Napoleon  in  possession  of  1 
the  whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  with  his  hendquar-  | 
ters  at  Dresden.  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  well  * 
conceived.  They  were  composed  of  three  great  i 
divisions — the  Bohemian  army  under  Schwar-  ] 
xenberg,  the  Silesian  army,  under  Bliicher,  the  I 
army  of  the  north,  under  Bernadotte  and  Bulow  ; I 
and  Bulow,  we  Hre  obliged  to  say,  because, 
though  the  crowu-prince,  the  only  nominal 


commander,  put  on  his  military  cloak,  he  behaved 
as  if  he  had  forgot  to  put  a sword  under  it. 
With  these  three  armies,  and  with  the  Polish  re- 

• These  poems  are  by  Uchtnkend’jrf  (Weike,  Berlin, 
1837.)  one  of  those  amiable  enthusiasts,  whom  we  have 
already  characterised  as  political  Puseyitrs,  fondly  hop- 
ing (hat  it  might  be  as  easy  to  bring  in  a German  Em- 
peror, in  the  nineteenth  century,  ns  to  drive  out  a French 
one.  The  most  of  them,  naturally  enough,  were  also 
Papists. 
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serve  under  Benningsen,  the  allies  far  outnumbered 
Napoleon;  and  their  policy  evidently  was  to  give 
Napoleon  smart  blow  after  smart  blow,  whenever 
he  should  attempt,  from  his  central  situation,  to 
branch  out  rash  feelers  in  this  direction  or  in 
that ; and  after  wounding  him  sorely, and  making 
him  drawback  from  all  attempts  at  the  offensive, 
hem  him  into  some  corner,  and  cannon  him  into 
the  other  world,  or,  at  all  events,  out  of  Germany. 
And  so  they  managed;  admirably  wellinall things, 
except  in  the  attack  they  made  on  Dresden,  with- 
out (ea  the  partial  German  historian  himself  con- 
fesses) exactly  knowing  what  they  were  about ; 
and  while  they  made  a big  blunder,  thus  giving 
Napoleon  occasion  to  boast  (as  he  always  did) 
that  he  had  gained  a brilliant  victory.*  Despite 
of  this,  however,  the  plan  succeeded.  At  Gross- 
beeren,  on  the  23d  August,  Napoleon’s  first  feel- 
er towards  Berlin,  Oudinot,  was  cut  keenly  by 
Billow  ; on  the  26th,  his  second  towards  Silesia, 
Marshal  Macdonald,  was  crushed  and  utterly 
prostrated  by  Bliicher  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
the  Katzbach,  which  has  been  well  termed  the 
vanguard  of  Leipzic.  This  blow  was  closely 
followed  by  the  annihilation  of  Vandamme  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  30th 
August ; and,  on  the  6th  September,  Biilow, 
(at  Deunewitz,)  with  that  same  Prussian  pith 
which  had  conquered  at  the  Katzbach,  kept  his 
ground  for  a whole  day  against  Marshal  Ney 
with  overpowering  numbers,  till,  in  the  evening, 
the  Swedes  and  Russians  came  up  to  secure  to 
him  his  well-won  laurels.  Then,  with  an  alacrity 
which  Napoleon  (who  thought  no  one  bad  legs 
but  himself)  could  not  understand,  the  gallant 
old  hero  of  the  Katzbach — now  reigning,  by  the 
magic  of  victory,  over  the  hearts  of  a once  di- 
vided armyt — stole  a march  out  of  Silesia  ; and, 
in  the  face  of  very  strong  French  fortifications, 
and  on  very  disadvantageous  ground,  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  (2d  and  3d  October,)  and 
united  with  the  crown-prince,  who  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  northern  army  over  the  same  river 
by  Dessau.  Napoleon  was  now  being  hemmed 
in,  not  only  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  soldiers 
whose  inspired  soldiership  had  driven  the  vain 
and  mercenary  French  out  of  every  post  which 

* All  parties  agree  that  the  attack  on  Dresden  was  a 
blunder,  which  might  hare  proved  fatal.  Schwaizrn- 
berg  explained  it  in  an  admirable  way.  “ There  is  no 
commanding says  he,  “ tci/h  emperors  and  kings  on  the 
spot." — Marquis  of  Londonderry,  p.  122. 

+ The  Russians  were  somewhat  offended,  at  first,  at 
being;  put  under  a German.  In  the  Bohemian  army, 
Alexander  also  was  piqued  that  he  hail  not  been  made 
Generalissimo.  The  brave  Cossacks  certainly  deserved 
more  respect. 


they  had  attempted  to  hold.  It  was  easy,  in- 
deed, to  call  the  brilliant  victories  of  Katz- 
bach and  Dennewitz  the  “ disasters  of  Marshals 
Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Macdonald."  No  man  under- 
stood the  art  of  newspaper-painting  better  than 
Napoleon  ; but  the  fact  remained,  that  the 
French  had  been  shamefully  beaten  once  and 
again,  not  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  superior 
soldiership  ; and  here,  as  in  all  wars — 

“ Each  rucce-i, 
Although  particular,  did  gain  a scantling 
Of  good  and  bad  unto  the  general  ; 

And,  in  such  indexes — although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass, 

Of  things  to  come  at  large." 

And  so  it  proved.  Napoleon  retreated  from 
Dresden,  (7th  October,)  doggedly  retracing  tho 
footsteps  which  he  had  tracked  in  so  much  blood. 
He  posted  himself  with  his  back  to  Leipzic,  bis 
front  facing  the  wider  line  of  the  allies  is  t 
convex  semicircle  towards  the  north,  east,  and 
south  of  the  town  ; and  there,  after  a stand  of 
three  days,  and  under  a cannonade  which  made 
the  earth  literally  tremble,  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  united  energy 
of  determined  enemies,  whom  he  had  tnado 
several  desperate  uttempts  to  strike  singly,  bat 
failed  in  all.  Bliicher  was  at  Leipzic  also;  and 
by  the  eagerness  (so  unlike  the  slowness  of  the 
Austrian  Archdukes  in  1809)  with  which  be 
struck  home  against  Marmont  on  the  first  day; 
the  16th,  contributed  not  a little  to  the  utter 
rout  and  prostration  which  followed  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  when  the  great  Continental  Colossus 
fell,  limbless,  never  again  to  rise,  except  in  fits 
and  convulsions,  (as  at  Waterloo,)  like  the  me- 
mory of  a hideous  dream,  making  a man's  blood 
freeze  in  broad  daylight. 

The  course  of  Blticher's  victories,  as  we  hare 
thus  hastily  run  them  over,  is  given  in  the  *orii 
of  the  song  which  follows.  But  the  Katzbach, 
with  its  20.000  prisoners,  103  cannon,  and  2S0 
tumbrils,  claimed  a separate  poetical  apothfori*. 
This  it  received  from  Follen,  in  a fierce  .rushing 
style,  suiting  well  both  with  the  fierceness  of 
the  Prussian  onset  under  Bliicher,  and  the  dark, 
tempestuous  weather,  and  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates of  heaven,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  words  of  this  we  subjoin  to  the  song  of 
Bliicher ; and,  with  this,  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  billowy  Trochaic  rhythm  of  the  en- 
ginal  is  strictly  preserved ; and  those  who  can 
command  two  strong  bass  voices,  will  find  the 
music  in  “ Follen  s Harfen-grusee  aus  Dettltch- 
land  und  der  Schiccitx  Zurich.  1823." 
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WAS  BLASEN  DIE  TBOMPETEN  ? — Melody  IX. 
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Wliy  blare  loud  the  trum-pets  ? Why  tramp  the  hus-sars  ? ’Tis  the  gal-lant  old  Field 
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To  -Softool 4<t  :ilO 


Why  blare  loud  the  trumpets  ? — to  horse,  ye  hussars ! 
’Tis  the  gallant  old  field-marshal  that  rides  to  the  wars  ? 
So  cheerily  rides  he  his  own  good  steed, 

So  brightly  his  sword  flashes  time  to  his  speed  ; 

With  a tramp  and  a blare, 

For  the  Germans  are  there  : 

Hurrah  for  right  and  liberty,  the  Germans  are  there  ! 

O see  how  his  blue  eye,  so  clear  and  so  kind, 

Is  beaming,  and  wave  his  white  locks  to  the  wind  ! 
l.ike  a stout  old  wine,  so  mellow  and  fine, 

O he  *»  the  man  to  marshal  the  sons  of  the  Rhine  1 
With  a tramp,  &c. 

O he  ie  the  man,  when  all  was  dark  and  dim, 

Who  wared  his  sword  in  Heaven's  eye— -’twas  all  bright 
to  him  ! 


He  swore  by  his  true  steel  to  teach  them  yet  aright ; 

He  swore  an  augry  oath — how  the  Germans  can  figh1. 
With  a tramp,  £te. 

X * 

His  good  oath  he  kept : when  the  war-cry  .rang, 

On  his  horse,  with  a bound,  bold  Bluecher  sprang ; 

And  his  clear  blue  eye  shot  fire  to  wash  the  shame 
Of  Auerstalt  and  Jena  from  the  German  name. 

With  a tramp,  &c. 

At  Luetzen,  impatient,  he  headed  the  van, 

Like  a strong  young  lion,  the  old  veterans 

There  the  Teut  first  taught  the  hot  Frenchman  to  bleed, 

By  the  altar  of  freedom,  the  stone  of  the  Swede.* 

With  a tramp,  &c. 


• “ Close  by  the  road,  at  Liltzen,  is  the  spot  where  Gustavus  fell  under  repeated  wounds,  buried  beneath  a heap 
of  dead  piled  above  his  corpse,  in  the  dreadful  conflict  which  took  place  for  his  dead  body.  A number  of  unhewn 
stones,  set  horizontally  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  mark  the  spot.  On  one  of  them  is  rudely  carved,  in 
German — ‘Gustavos  Adolphus,  Kino  op  Sweden^  fell  here  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.*  A shape- 
less mass  that  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  since  that  day  has  been  called  ‘ The  Stone  of  the  Swede,* 

bean  merely  the  initials  of  the  monarch**  name.  Though  in  a field,  and  close  on  the  road,  neither  plough  nor  wheel 
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The  Katzbach  was  red  with  the  fierce  drifting  rain, 

But  ere  saw  it  redder  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ! 

“ Fare-thee-well,  fare-thee-weli!  and  fairly  may’at  thou 
•nil,  „ 

And  find  » grave,  false  Fran tzmann,  with  the  Baltic  whale.’ 
With  a tramp,  &c. 

Then  forward,  my  brave  boy*  l begun  ’*  half  done  : 
We’ll  teach  the  nimble  Corsican  to  run,  boys,  run  ! 

O’er  the  Elbe,  o'er  the  Elbe,  now  Pieuss  and  Swede 
advance, 

And  the  fleet  Don  Cossack  with  his  long,  long  lance  1 
Willi  a tramp.  fcc. 


THE  WAR-DANCE 


MELODIES. 

On  the  red  field  of  Leipzic  he  laid  the  French  pride  low— 
He  blew  the  blast  of  freedom  loud  at  Leipzic,  Oho ! 
They  fell,  there  they  fell,  ne’er  to  rise  from  their  fall  s 
And  we  cheered  Old  Bluecher  there — Long  live  our  Field- 
marshall 

With  a tramp,  fcc. 

Then  blow  loud  yc  trumpet*,  and  tramp  ye  huuar^l 
’Ti*  our  old  Field-marshal  that  rides  to  the  war* : 

To  the  Rhine,  to  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Rhio* 
way, 

Thon  donghtyold  Field-marshal,  apd  God  bewiththg 
With  a tiamp,  fcc. 


? THE  KATZBACH. 


On  the  Katzbach,  on  the  Katzbach, 

There  the  strife  was  red  and  ruddy  I 
There  we  danced  the  fearful  war-dance 
With  the  Frautzmenn  base  and  bloody  ! 

There  an  ancient  German  gleeman 
Struck  the  strong  bats  deep  and  hollow; 
Marshal  Forwards,"  Prince  of  Walstatt, 
Leads,  and  where  he  leads  we  follow. 

Fearful  was  the  hall  dark-vaulted 
With  the  flashing  flame  of  war  lit; 

Broad  were  spread  the  bright  green  carpets  ; 
Bliicher  soon  will  dye  them  scarlet. 

He  hath  played  a boding  prelude, 

First  at  Goldberg,  and  at  Jauer ; 

Now  he  comes,  like  gathered  Boreas, 
Organing  with  giant  power. 

Ay  ! it  was  no  gentle  tripping  ; 

’Twas  a fierce  and  fitful  battling, 

Like  the  night-blast  strong  and  startling, 

In  the  wind-mill-wheels  loud  rattling. 

Who  is  this  beside  the  gleeman, 

On  the  big  drum  beating  loudly, 

Like  the  god  that  bears  the  hammer, 
Through  the  battle  walking  proudly  ? 

Gneisenau,  the  staunch  true  Ritter  i 
Hero-pair,  that  pledged  our  speeding ; 
Deutschland’s  living  double  eagle, 

Where  they  pounced,  the  prey  lies  bleeding  ! 


And  it  swells  more  loud,  more  ragid  ! 

Where  the  dance  is  wildest  spinning 
Every  Frsntzmann  seeks  his  fair  oflp, 

And  he  finds— a death-skull  grjiining. 

Where  the  whirling  waltz  waj  jtgttfgl. 

In  the  thickest  sultry  slaughter,’ 

When  both  blood  and  brain  tyeje  boiling, 

He  cooled  you  iu  the  Katzbach’j  walfj. 

Hear  the  river  roaring  vengeance— 
u Sleep  no  more  on  stranger-pillows  • 

Ye  have  sucked  the  blood  of  Deutschland; 

I will  suck  you  in  my  billows  !” 

Thus,  with  sabre  sharp,  bold  Bliichg^ 

In  Death’s  datk  books  thou  did’st  write  thffS ; 
Through  the  sutly  smoke  of  battle. 

Like  a war-god,  thou  did’st  smite  them  ! 

Thus  ’twas  fought  by  German  people. 

Not  by  bondmen,  not  by  prinpes ; 

God,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  ages. 

Measures  not  revenge  by  inches 

“ Bliicher,  Katzbach  !’’  cry,  O Prussia  I 
Thou  who  lay  In  sorest  trouble : 

Gird  thy  loins  with  manhood  doubly, 

And  thy  glory  shall  be  double. 

“ Bliicher,  Katzbach  l”  shout,  ye  Gtfnapfc 
Where  the  goblet  gaily  glances, 

Till  our  sires,  with  Hermann’s  chorus. 
Answer  from  the  hall  of  lances. 


has  been  allowed  to  profane  the  spot.  Some  pious  hand  has  planted  round  it  a few  poplar*,  and  disposed  within  tfc 
circle  some  rude  benches  of  turf,  where  the  wanderer  may  linger,  musing  on  the  deeds  and  the  fatgof  a beiaidO11 
chivalrous  monarch.”— Russell's  Tour  in  Germany , I.,  23.  “ Some  years  ago  a monumental  arch  was  erected  out 
this  6tone,  a ad  the  spot  laid  out  and  adorned  in  a manner  more  worthy  of  the  hero  who  fell  there.” — Di  Koansi.j 
• Marshal  Forwards. — So  Bliicher  was  familiarly  called  by  the  soldiers,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obriouv 
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BY  THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER. 


Reader, — To  have  lived  in  an  age  of  mighty  events, 
big  with  mightiest  consequences ; to  look  hack  on  those 
events,  and  forward  to  those  consequences ; and,  with- 
out having  partaken  much  in  them  as  an  actor,  to  find 
one’s  self  a portion  of  them  aud  of  their  great  history, 
and  one’s  life  a running  commentary  on  the  progress  of 
some  of  the  greatest  questions  that  ever  agitated  the 
public  mind  ; is  not  the  privilege  of  every  man  of  three- 
score, and,  perhaps,  not  roiue. 

, *?  Pow  about  forty-six  years  since  I quarrelled  with 


my  father,  because  he  denied  that  one  Englishman 
thrash  five  Frenchmen.  His  little  preaching  p*1^’ 
(he  preached  for  love,  not  money,  and  believed  a! 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  bis  fellow  men 
be  damned)  was  adorned  with  aquatint  prints  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Israel  Putnam,  John  Hampden,  snd  Gee*?1 
Washington,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Leringi* 
and  Bunker’s  Hill.  The  good  man  (he 
Caineronian,  and  born  rebel)  did  not  fail  to  tell  m* 
sort  of  victories  those  were.  Still,  I was  slow  to 
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that  tee  did  not  win.  Oh,  the  roast  Wcf  of  Old  England  1 
and  SVellington’s  victory  of  Watergroo!  How  much 
wiser  wc  are  than  our  fathers  ! 

I am  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  have  been  forty-three 
years  a scribbler.  Of  more  than  two-thirds  of  a long 
life,  scarcely  a month  has  passed  in  which  I did  not 
write  on  some  subject  or  other.  Yet  how  paltry,  in 
bulk  and  value,  is  the  amount  of  my  scribble  ; a small 
volume,  destined  probably  to  be  soon  forgotten,  or  not 
Opened  once  in  half  a century.  Men  now  call  me 
“ Venerable  Bard,"  confound  them  ! But  I have  won 
the  old  man's  privilege,  and  at  last  become  a prattler. 
Why  did  I write  so  much  1 For  love — love  of  the  lovely  ; 
hatred  of  oppression  being  only  nnotlicr  name  for  that 
passion.  I do  not  remember  the  time  when  I was  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  society.  Without  ever 
envying  any  man  for  his  wealth  or  power,  I have  always 
wondered  why  the  strong  oppress  the  weak  ; and  1 have 
never  wanted  cause  to  blush  for  my  species.  At  the 
close  of  nearly  threescore  years,  I find  that  the  many, 
who  ought  to  be  a fate  unto  themselves,  are  miserable 
because  the  few  make  them  so.  Precious  word.  Re- 
presentation 1 wbeu  wilt  thou  be  a thing  ? 

I remember  the  days  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  aud 
I live  iu  those  of  Peel — a statesman  who  seems  to  have 
been  born  to  tumble  down  stairs,  without  breaking  his 
neck.  His  father  got  rich  by  working  the  steam-engine ; 
the  sou  is  to  win  immortality  by  taking  up  spinster's 
stitches  with  the  good  old  knitting-pins  of  our  grand- 
mothers. The  policy  which  he  advocates  will  beggar 
his  heirs.  To  us,  lie  died  before  he  was  born.  His 
mind  is  dwindled  by  the  intellectual  growth  around 
him ; the  cruel  sunshine  in  which  he  lives,  covers  him 
all  over  as  with  a night- mare.  Yet,  wlmt  a fuss  he 
makes ! and  what  a fuss  is  made  alnnit  him,  by  other 
spiusters!  The  thought  of  him  always  brings  to  my 
remembrance  a great  man.  who.  about  forty  years  ago, 
regularly  made  his  appearance  on  market-days  iu  my 
native  town.  He  had  no  crest,  or  coat  of  anus,  like 
the  baronet,  but  he  wore  a tin  plate  in  front  of  his  hat, 
after  the  manner  of  sow-gelders,  as  he  strutted  among 
the  farmers,  with  a constant  jerk  right  and  left,  and  an 
elegant  lmtch-up  of  his  breeches,  proclaiming  to  the 
crowd  of  marketers,  “ The  most  noble  aud  famous  Rat- 
catcher, from  Poland  !”  Yet,  this  personage  was  not  a 
mere  pretender  to  rat-catching,  as  the  baronet  is  to 
statesmanship ; he  could,  and  did  kill  vermin. 

The  darkest  year  of  nty  life  was  the  year  1803  ; for, 
ill  that  year,  a landed  annuitant,  named  Western,  (Oh, 
what  frail  tilings  are  gibbets  and  pillories !)  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  food-mcuoply,  iu  a duty  of 
24s.  3d.  per  quarter  on  imported  wheat.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  he  and  his  brethren  contrived  absolutely  to 
exclude  foreign  live  cattle  aud  fresh  meat  from  the 
British  market.  This  man  is  now  a lord.  He  is  called 
a man  of  property.  He  lives  in  a palace,  not  in  a 
workhouse.  No  tribunal  sends  him  to  the  treadmill; 
and  his  descendants  probably  will  sit  on  Grand  J uries, 
to  find  true  Util*  against  bis  victims  1 

I have  lived  to  unlearn  a great  and  prevailing  fallacy, 
that  in  this  country  the  interests  of  masters  aud  work- 
men are  identical.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  The 
direct  contrary  roust  be  true.  Why  ? Because  iu  coun- 
tries where  laws  restrict  food,  without  rest!  icting  popu- 
lation, profits  can  only  be  sustained  by  reducing  wages. 
So  long  then,  as  our  Corn-Laws  continue,  strikes  and 
unions,  with  a very  efficient  demand  for  labour,  can 
alone  enable  workmen  here  to  obtain  as  high  wages  as 
are  obtained  in  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  where 
Corn-Laws  and  strikes  are  alike  unknown.  When  this 
is  understood,  (and  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  it 
should  be,)  masters  and  workmen  will  combine  against 
the  common  enemy.  Then,  and  not  before , the  uu- 
natural  laws,  which  place  their  interests  in  opposition, 
will  be  repealed;  for  tbc  authors  of  those  laws,  like 
all  men  who  have  obtaiued.au  unjust  privilege,  stubbornly 
refute  to  understand-  their  oven  cate ! To  a man,  they 
believe  in  the  Right  Divine  of  land.  They  really  have 
faith  in  Richard  pastier  and  Feargus  O'Connor.  It 
is  not  their  selfishness,  but  their  ignorance,  that  wants 


removing ; and  nothing  short  of  our  unanimous  resist- 
ance to  their  misrule,  can  startle  them  into  a knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

About  two  years  since,  I was  summoned  to  York, 
on  a jury,  the  case  to  be  tried  being,  **  Widow  Somebody, 
tenant,  r.  Rafe  Clieeke,  landowner.”  The  widow’s 
husband,  on  his  deathbed,  (not  dreaming  that  she  would 
lose  the  farm,)  fallowed  abeiit  eighty  aeres  of  land ; 
but  immediately  after  bis  death,  she  got  notice  to  quit, 
Clieeke  refusing  to  pay  for  the  fallow ; so  she  sued  him 
for  the  cost  of  it — about  A'740.  A special  jury  of  land- 

owners was  summoned  to  try  the  cause ; but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  name  of  a single  tradesman  appeared 
on  tiio  list. 

When  elovon  landowners  had  answered,  and  many 
other  landowners  had  been  called,  without  answering, 
the  man  who  called  the  names  boggled  at  mine,  but,  at 
last,  with  sweet  reluctant  delay,  syllabled  out — “ E-bo- 
nezer  El-lot,  Sheffield  !”  Four  respectable  witnesses 
proved  the  plaintiff's  case  ; and,  as  eleven  of  the;  jurors 
were  landowners,  the  defendant,  I thought,  if  his  defence 
was  worth  a straw,  might  liuve  trusted  it  with  the  jury  ; 
but  tlie  judge,  without  hearing  one  of  the  defendant’s 
witnesses,  nonsuited  the  wretched  plaintiff.  On  a pre- 
vious occasion,  I had  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  money,  (AT,)  which  is  allowed  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  special  jurors,  the  fellow  who  held  it  insisting 
on  paying  only  one  half  of  it ; but,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  1 now  allude,  the  jurors  (being  landowners)  had 
taken  care  to  be  paid  beforehand;  that  is  to  say,  the 
money  had  been  given  for  distribution  to  one  of  their 
number;  as  tough-looking  a slave-driver  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  A steak  cut  out  of  the  temlerest  part  of  him, 

I suspect,  would  draw  the  teeth  of  the  stoutest  hand- 
loom  weaver  now  in  a state  of  vegetation.  His  eyes 
(they  had  the  genuine  landowner’s  gunpowder  expres- 
sion) seemed  constantly  liable  to  go  off  at  half  cock  ; and 
if  thou  wilt  suppose  that  his  brain  was  mado  of  iron 
wire,  which  had  grown  through  the  skull  of  him,  aud 
appeared  outside  in  the  shape  of  black  pig's  bristles, 
thou  wilt  have  some  idea  of  the  thatch  under  which  this 
savage  dwelt ; but  it  would  require  a Fielding  to  de- 
scribe the  frown  which  lie  gave  me,  when  I held  out 
my  hand  for  the  money.  “ What,”  he  seemed  to  say 
to  himself,  “shall  a landoimer  do  an  get  of  mere  justice 
to  one  of  his  feeders  without  insulting  him  ?”  The  cash 
seemed  to  be  fastened  through  his  palm  to  the  black 
wire  in  his  heart  and  brain  ; but,  at  last,  with  a sob,  or 
grunt,  or  growl,  he  paid  it ; and  then,  he,  und  his  beg- 
garly brethren,  set  up  a huge  horse  laugh.  I whispered 
to  my  heart,  as  I sneaked  out  of  Court,  with  my  friend 
“ Gospel  Luke,”  a respectable  attorney,  “ We  know 
what  we  are,  but  wo  know  not  what  we  may  be.”  “ Who 
would  be  a landowner’s  tenant  ut  w ill ; or  tliat  tenant’s 
sub-slave;  or  that  sub-slave’s  son,  tried  in  tho  land- 
owner’s  parlour  for  killing  God's  hares;  or  the  land- 
owner’s  younger  son,  if  unable  to  quarter  himself  on 
the  public  purse;  or  the  landowner  himself,  beggared  if 
the  public  refuse  to  pay  the  interest  of  his  mortgage  ?” 
Now  there  Is  no  refusal  like — “ We  cannot  pay.”  Oh, 
yc  widows  and  orphans  1 

Throughout  my  long  life,  I have  only  met  with  one 
landowner,  and  never  with  a landowner's  underling — 
no,  not  even  a land-valuer — who  did  not  talk  us  if  lie 
thought  lie  had  a right  to  trample  on  all  who  are  not 
landowners.  Forty  years  ago,  gentlemen  farmers,  when 
flushed  with  the,  not  then  unusual,  grape,  delighted  to 
ride  over  towns-folk  on  the  King’s  highway.  Now,  the 
sons  of  those  gentlemen  farmers  are  literally  slaves,  viler 
than  the  Virginian  negro  ; and  their  masters  ride  rough- 
shod over  them  and  us.  O triumphs  that  won  a food- 
tax,  which  is  to  end  in  revolution  ! national  debts, 
then,  are  not  public  wealth  ! taxation  without  represent- 
ation is  not  liberty  ! and  inconvertible  one  pound  notes, 
depreciated  thirty  per  cent.,  (as  Tony  Lumpkin  found, 
when  he  went  to  Paris  after  the  wnr,)  were  never  w orth 
twenty  silver  shillings  each  ! My  poor  father  (tho  rebel) 
was  right,  after  all  ! and  so  they  hunted  him  out  of 
society  for  his  honesty  and  wisdom. 

Some  months  ago— soon  after  the  cotton  princes  (poor 
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devils ! ) liad  condescended  to  sec,  for  the  first  time, 
the  precipice  on  which  the  landowners'  monopoly  has 
placed  their  fortunes — 44  sae  far  1 sprauchled  up  the  brae, 
I dinnercd  with  a"  merchant.  Mv  fellow-guest  was  a 
greenish-coloured  young  barrister,  a sprig  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, with  a poetical  sloped  forehead,  like  a lean-to 
roof;  and  he  talked  (Lord  help  us!)  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  British  senate ! “ If”  said  he — the 

Corn- Laws  having  become  a subject  of  conversation — 
“ if  the  Corn-Laws  are  to  be  repealed,  an  act  must  be 
passed  to  compel  mortgagees  to  take  two-and-a-lmlf  in- 
stead of  five  per  cent,  interest,  or  gentlemen  will  bo 
ruined.” 

“ Agreed,”  said  I,  “ provided  that  mortgagees,  when 
they  become  law-makers,  6hall  charge  gentlemen  ten  per 
cent,  interest  instead  of  five.” 

“ That,”  said  he,  “ would  be  spoliation.” 

“Ah,”  I replied,  “ Tat  is  an  hornet  fellow,  but  Tit 
is  a rogue  ; and  yet  'Tit  for  Tat  is  fair.” 

Landed  Idlers  ! if  your  monopoly  has  already  cost 
the  industrious  more  than  all  the  land  is  werth,  and  if 
they  who  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  it  take  possession 
of  it,  what  sort  of  a case  for  restitution  will  you  bring 
into  tho  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

The  sayings  and  doings  in  Parliament,  during  the 
late  debates  on  the  Corn-Laws,  have  not  raised  the  land- 
owners  in  my  estimation.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
asked,  with  charming  simplicity,  “ Wliat  must  be  the 
condition  of  that  country  where  the  land  is  stolen  ?”  so, 
one  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  asked,  “ What  was  to 
become  of  Property,  if  landowners  were  to  be  prevented 
by  the  Ballot  and  Free  Trade  from  paying  the  interest 
of  their  mortgages?”  By  property,  then,  these  landed 
worthies  mean  the  right  to  bribe,  rob,  and  starve  others. 

The  most  applauded  of  their  speeches  was  made  by 
Winchelsea’s  son,  Maidstone,  who  declared — “ That, 
in  seeking  Free  Trade,  the  manufacturers  wanted  a 
slice  from  the  landowners'  capital.”  The  poor  youth  is 
not  aware,  that  if  tho  laudowners  cannot  live  without 
Corn-Laws,  they  kare  no  capital. 

But  the  wisest  of  their  sayings  was  uttered  by  a Duke 
Richmond,'*  who  said,  “ That  if  ho  thought  the  Corn- 
Laws  would  be  repealed,  he  would  sell  bis  laud,  and 
emigrate.”  Beautiful ! If  their  intention  were  to  sell 
their  laud  and  emigrate,  we  could  understand  them ; but 
it  will  bo  with  their  heirs,  “ as  when  a hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth,  but  he  awakenetn,  and 
his  soul  is  empty.” 

Can  the  present  state  of  things  last  ? Can  the  catas- 
trophe to  which  it  points  be  prevented  ? “ Yes,”  say  the 
Chartists,  (and  let  our  oppressors  remember  that  Chart- 
ism is  the  child  of  their  misrule,)  “ Yes,  Universal 
Suffrage  would  prevent  it.”  But  can  the  Chartists 
obtain  universal  suffrage  ? If  they  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  our  tyrants.  The  lords  and  squires  have 
become  Jacobins.  About  six  years  ago,  they  established, 
in  our  large  towns,  newspapers,  called  Radical,  the 
editors  of  which — men  with  loud  voices,  brazen  faces, 
and  big  bread-baskets — were  commanded  to  prevent  tho 
People  from  seeing  the  Corn-Laws ; so  they  placed 
before  the  eves  of  tho  half-informed  multitude  the 
Electivo  Franchise,  and,  not  in  their  newspapers  only, 
but  at  public  meetings,  bade  them  demnml  Universal 
Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Paid  Members,  and  the 
Ballot  Well,  and  do  not  the  People  tee  the  Corn- 
Laws  ? They  fed  them.  Have  the  Aristocracy,  then, 
gained  their  end  ? Yes,  ns  Sampson  gained  his,  when 
he  brought  the  temple  down.  Ignorant  that  true  opi- 
nions never  recede,  they  have  taught  millions  to  demnnd 
the  franchise,  whose  children  might  never  have  thought 

* Six  montlis  after  the  date  of  this  article,  his  Grace  of 
Richmond  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Parliament,  “ That 
the  manufacturers  ought  not  to  forget  tho  progress  they 
have  made  under  the  protertion  of  the  Com  Laws.”  How 
Iiis  Grace  would  gasp  and  stare  if  addressed  thus  by  a 
parasite  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  maiutain — u Duke, 
what  a beggar  you  would  have  been  had  I not  compelled 
you  to  keep  mo  !”  Yet  such  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  his  feeders  by  the  thankless  insolence 
of  this  titled  pauper. — E.  E, 
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of  it  This  is  an  untoward  event  both  for  tlie  sristev- 
cracy  and  their  victims,  unless  the  former  mean  to  com- 
mit suicide.  Two  years  ago,  I did  not  venture  to  hope 
that  in  my  time,  the  People  generally  would  even 
think  of  obtaining  the  franchise.  Now,  thank  God  and 
tho  Tories ! they  resolutely  demand  it ; but,  alas ! while 
they  are  demanding  it,  our  trade  is  departing  to  other 
shores.  Are  you  aware.  Parson  Justice!  that  your 
food-monopoly  threatens  to  stop  the  steam-engine  itself? 
You  may  put  down  by  force  the  mob  that  triW riot;  but 
what  is  to  suppress  the  mob  that  mutt  ? When,  in 
France,  the  spade  was  broken;  when  the  hammer wu 
silenced,  and  the  saw  palsied  ; when  French  mother*, 
everywhere,  were  in  the  streets,  crying  44  Bread ! 
bread  !”  and  there  was  no  bread ; when  woman  htd 
changed  her  nature,  and  said  to  her  husband  44  Come 
and  fight,”  instead  of  saying  44  Stay  at  home  I"  did 
Universal  Suffrage  prevent  the  horrors  of  famine?  No! 
“ the  Constitution  would  not  march  !”*  but  Anarchy 
and  Murder  marched  through  every  hamlet  and  even 
city,  and  every  lane  and  street  of  every  hamlet  and  city 
in  the  empire.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? The  mid- 
dle classes  could,  if  they  were  wise,  prescribe  a palliative 
for  the  national  disorder ; but  a guard  of  armed  house- 
holders supposes  certain  preliminaries.  Perhaps  the 
affrighted  authors  of  a great  political  blunder  will  try  to 
retard  its  consequences  by  coercing  the  People.  Let 
them  beware  lest  their  force  be  wanted  everywhere,  and 
found  nowhere ; above  all,  let  them  beware  how  they 
compel  the  unanimous  masses  to  use  tactics  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  victory  to  the  greatest  number.  At  pre- 
sent, they  are  safe ; for  the  mere  working  men  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  not  the  greatest  number.  But 
44  the  affair  cries  haste  !”  and,  I think,  it  would  rest 
less  timo  to  repeal  the  food-monopoly  than  to  educate 
and  enfranchize  the  millions,  and  less  still  to  obtain  a 
separate  legislature  for  manufactures  and  trade.  It  a 
quite  possible,  and  would  not  be  found  difficult,  forth* 
districts  of  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glnsgow,  to  form  a second  Hanseatic 
League ; and,  in  spite  of  the  palaced  paupers,  exchange 
their  goods  for  foreign  food.  This  league  established, 
the  mortgagees  of  the  monopolists  would  be  glad  to  pay 
us,  towards  the  cost  of  their  food-tax,  say  forty  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  produce  in  ocr 
markets.  And  to  this,  or  something  like  it,  we  meet 
come  at  last ; for  no  fully- peopled  country  can  kog 
maintain  its  independence,  unless  it  uut&x  its  commer- 
cial capital,  labour,  and  skill.  The  selfishness  of  the 
landowners  can  only  anticipate  an  event  orda:md  of 
God.  If  it  were  not  just  that  Innd,  (God’s  second  gift 
to  all,)  should,  when  usurped  by  a few,  pay  tl»c  Ux« 
of  all,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  in  tha 
country,  it  must  pay  them  ; and,  if  the  landowners  wish 
to  postpone  that  time,  they  will  immediately  abolish  the 
food-tax.  They  have  already  forced  thinking  men  to 
inquire  whether  the  State  ought  not  to  bo  sole  land- 
owner ? and  I don't  like  such  inquiries ; for  I am  myself 
a landowner.  They  may,  if  they  please,  jeopardi* 
their  own  lives,  and  the  possession  of  that  properly  which 
they  still  call  theirs;  but  what  light  have  they  to  en- 
danger my  life  or  property  ? 1 have  done  nothing 

worthy  of  death  or  confiscation ; and  my  property  » 
of  my  own  earning — 44  a stake,  not  stolen  from  the  pub- 
lic hedge,  but  planted  there.”  Nor  are  their  children 
criminal.  Surely,  then,  if  nothing  but  confusion  cm 
come  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  wh«n 
such  barbarism  is  the  ruling  power ; and  if  the  wide- 
spread demoralization,  which  threatens  to  break  tk« 
social  compact,  is  an  effect  of  that  ignorant  greediness 
in  high  places  which  has  declared,  by  act  of  Parks* 
ment,  44  that  Rascality  alone  shall  thrive,”  surely  they, 
whose  possessions  cannot  be  hidden,  will  no  longer  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  property,  but  haste  to  set 
wisely,  44  ere  their  ruin  come  as  one  that  travelled!,  and 
their  want  as  an  armed  man.” 


* Sec  Thomas  Carlyle's  44  History  of  the  French  Krrv- 
ution.” 
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A GLIMPSE  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  LOCAL  RELIGIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT 


In  nothing  does  freedom  of  opinion  shew  it- 
self more  strongly  in  England  than  in  the  great 
variety  of  its  sects.  Spite  of  our  great  and 
mighty  Church  Establishment,  with  its  immense 
revenues,  maintained  to  teach  all  good  subjects 
the  right  way  to  heaven,  we,  pig-headed  Eng- 
lishmen, persist  in  going  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  are  highroads  diverging  out  of  London, 
though  we  are  forced  to  pay  at  the  clerical  toll 
bars  in  the  shape  of  tithes  and  church-rates. 
Spite  of  all  our  learned  colleges,  richly  endowed 
to  make  efficient  guides  along  **  the  one  and  only 
true  road,"  no  guides  are  found  able  to  keep  us 
on  it.  W e admit — as  the  farmer  did  at  his  parish 
vestry,  when  he  recommended  to  pull  the  church 
down  and  mend  the  roads  with  it,  because  nobody 
went  to  church,  and  everybody  went  along  the 
roods,  though  these  were  dreadfully  bad  ; and, 
therefore,  the  church  would  then  be  really  of 
very  great  use  ; and,  having  thus  mended  their 
ways,  to  set  up  the  parson  as  a guide-post,  seeing 
that  he  had  long  displayed  all  the  qualifications 
of  a guide-post,  continually  pointing  out  the  way, 
but  not  moving  a foot  himself — I say,  we  admit 
that  the  clergy  are  good  guide-posts ; yet  we 
persist  in  setting  upall  sortsof  unorthodox  posts 
and  stones  of  our  own.  Spite  of  all  the  learned 
and  grave  bishops,  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Peers  ; made  both  lords  spiritual  and  temporal — 
both  **  Fathers  in  God"  and  lawgivers  in  the 
Upper  House;  appointed  to  watch  and  ward  over 
the  great  national  machine  of  religion ; we  set 
their  counsels  and  their  power  at  defiance.  We 
mock  at  the  Church,  laugh  at  the  pitiful  faces  of 
churchwardens,  when  asking  for  church-rates, 
and,  pointing  to  the  broken  windows,  and  rue- 
ful dilapidations  of  their  ancient  fabric,  go  and 
erect  all  sorts  of  tabernacles  and  conventicles  for 
the  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  heretical  doc- 
trines. W hat  is  to  be  done  with  this  whim- 
sical and  stiff-necked  nation?  If  this  great  na- 
tional machinery  does  not  effect  its  purpose- 
does  not  do  its  work  nationally — why  is  it  not 
made  to  do  it?  If  it  is  created  and  enriched  to 
teach  us  Christianity,  and  we  will  not  be  taught 
by  it,  why  is  its  machinery  not  inspected,  and 
reconstructed  on  a more  effective  principle  ? 
Why  are  not  new  and  sufficient  powers  added  ? 
Our  fathers  were — and  that  within  the  memory  of 
men— contented  to  convey  their  goods  from  town 
to  town  on  pack-horses.  Narrow  roads,  which 
barely  admitted  a string  of  these  beasts,  bur- 
dened with  the  needs  of  many  towns,  ran 
on,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  often  were  found 
worn  deep  between  steep  banks  by  the  persever- 
ing traffic  of  ages,  and  overhung  by  trees  which 
had  spontaneously  sprung  and  grown  over  them, 
rendering  them  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the 
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affairs  of  our  worthy  ancestors  became  sensibly 
on  the  increase.  The  string  of  pack-horses,  slowly 
progressing  over  the  wolds  and  through  the 
forests,  were  found  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
commercial  exchange  and  speed  ; and  they  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  lo ! Pickford's  and 
Pettifor's  waggons,  and  others,  their  contem- 
poraries, appeared,  piled  up  in  ponderous  state- 
liness, and  drawn  by  horses  in  bulk  next  to 
elephants.  For  their  convenience,  the  old  roads 
were  soon  deserted  as  too  narrow,  or  were  filled 
up  as  too  slumberously  profound . New  roads, 
of  an  airy  width,  were  laid  down,  and  M’Adam 
paved  them  with  his  magic  cubes.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Long  before  M'Adam  shewed  himself, 
with  his  necromantic  hammer  and  pebble-gauge 
in  his  hand,  and  coaches  came  galloping  after 
him  at  ten  miles  speed  per  hour,  loaded  with 
eager  and  still  impatient  negotiants,  roads  of 
granite,  or  of  limestone,  however  smooth,  or 
however  wide,  or  however  covered  with  waggons, 
coaches,  mails,  horseman,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  carriages  of  pleasure,  travel,  and.parade,  which 
now  appeared  on  them,  were  found  too  few  ; and 
canals  were  cut ; locks — wonderful  things  in 
those  days — were  invented ; and  heavy  boats 
and  light  barges  hastened  to  convey  their 
freights  of  living  things,  and  things  for  the  liv- 
ing— market  goods  and  market  people — to  the 
places  where  they  were  wanted,  or  where  they 
wanted  to  be.  W ell  done,  Englishmen ! Things 
were  come  to  a pretty  good  pass,  it  was  thought. 
People  said,  wondering,  to  one  another — If  our 
grandfathers  could  but  rise  from  their  graves 
and  see  all  this,  how  they  would  stare. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  population  and 
the  needs  of  the  country  had  outgrown  even 
these  accommodations.  There  was  a cry  for 
more  conveyance  nnd  more  speed.  Some  talked  of 
balloons,someofvelocipedes,and8omeof  perpetual 
motion.  The  old  and  the  orthodox  said — “ Let 
well  be.  Things  move  fast  enough.  There  is  no 
rest,  no  repose,  no  steadiness  in  this  generation 
— all  is  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  It  is  perfectly  dis- 
tracting !"  They  even  looked  back  to  the  old 
hollow  roads  and  strings  of  pack-horses  with 
affectionate  yearnings.  Nevertheless,  a set  of 
pig-headed  fellows  were  busy  with  their  brains  ; 
and  began  to  utter  strange  speeches  about  the 
powors  of  6team.  It  was  a thing  which  was  to 
work  our  mines  and  mills,  impell  our  ships,  and 
convey  us,  with  the  velocity  of  a comet,  from 
one  place  to  another.  Old  men,  and  wise  men 
too,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  such  Quixotic 
vapourings  ; yet,  spite  of  their  laughter,  there 
were  heard  great  hammerings,  and  filings,  and 
fizzings,  in  the  workshops  of  Watt  and  Bolton  ; 
and  presently  that  mighty  monster— steam-en  am  p 
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—was  seen  pulling  up  buckets  of  water  and  heaps 
of  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  turning  a thousand 
6pindles  in  our  factories.  It  has  become  loco- 
motive, has  mounted  the  roads  and  the  ships 
prepared  for  it,  and  is  now  flying  from  town  to 
town,  and  country  to  country,  with  us  and  our 
concerns,  in  a manner  so  wonderful,  that  we 
shall  soon,  probably,  find  ourselves  past  wonder- 
ing at  anything.  Do  we  not  ride  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  grumble  at  such  a 
snail’s  pace  ; step  over  to  America  in  ten  days, 
and  think  it  about  five  too  long ; and  hear  news 
from  the  East  Indies  in  little  more  than  a 
month  ? Well  done,  Englishmen  ! As  our  fathers 
said,  so  say  we — that  is  pretty  well  for  another 
fit! 

But,  in  the  meantime,  how  is  the  machinery 
of  the  Church  going  on?  Are  we  getting  on  at 
the  same  rate  there  ? Have  we  introduced  any 
new  machinery  in  that  quarter?  Have  we  any 
Bteam  there  ? Have  the  old  clerical  coachmen 
quitted  the  dusty  roads,  and  mounted  their 
vehicles  with  all  their  passengers,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, on  the  rapid  chemins  de  ftr  ? Not  a bit  of 
it.  Brother  State  has  set  up  his  waggon  on 
account  of  more  business — nay,  he  has  even 
6ported  a clumsy  waggoniBh  sort  of  a coach,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  named  it 
Reform  Bill  ; a coach  ingeniously  constructed, 
to  appear  moving  while  it  actually  stands  6till ; 
its  wheels  spinning  round  with  a sleepy  sort  of  a 
motion,  and  its  heavy  horses  prancing,  though 
they  never  get  a step  forwards  ; its  passengers 
getting  out  just  where  they  got  in,  with  the 
agreeable  fancy  in  their  heads  that  they  have  ac- 
tually been  travelling,  though  they  cannot,  for 
their  lives,  tell  whither  ; but,  the  principle  of  the 
vehicle  being  to  make  them  all  vastly  pleased 
with  themselves,  they  are  continually  getting 
into  it  to  have  a good  long  gossip,  and  then  come 
out  smiling  at  everybody,  and  wondering  that 
nobody  smiles  at  them.  Brother  State  has  made 
this  advance,  though  he  hates  steam ; and, 
when  an  engine  goes  fizzing  past,  he  stands  at 
his  horses’  head,  and  wonders  that  he  can  hold 
them — they  are  so  frightened  ; but  as  for  sister 
Church,  she  absolutely  sticks  to  the  old  narrow 
road  and  the  pack-horse  conveyance.  She  posi- 
tively will  neither  take  the  waggon-step  nor  go 
to  any  town  but  what  she  has  gone  to  for  ages, 
unless  she  may  have  pack-horses  and  a pack- 
horse  road.  Nay,  she  will  have  neither  new 
ways  nor  new  wares,  though  a thousand  fresh 
localities  have  sprung  up,  with  wants  of  many  a 
new  species ; and  so  she  sees  steam  and  coach 
going  before  her  to  the  large  towns,  and  all 
manner  of  licensed  hawkers  supplying  the  country 
and  the  obscure  places.  In  other  words,  to  step 
out  of  our  allegory,  religion  and  dissent  have 
become  very  much  acquainted,  and  education 
and  observation  go  on  making  converts,  while 
ministers  talk  of  reforming  the  Church,  and  the 
bishops  sit  up  aloft  watching  lest  they  should  do 
it. 

To  the  sluggish  intractibility  of  the  Church  we 
are  indebted  for  a wonderful  developement  of 


the  variety  of  English  character.  It  is  out  of 
this  that  our  host  of  sects  has  sprung,  and  that 
men  and  women,  who  would  have  been  loiterers, 
have  become  active  and  influential,  and  some  of 
them  very  curious,  preachers.  The  Church  of 
England  looks  daggers  at  us  for  this,  and  says 
— 1 “ See  what  your  non-conformity  has  come  to; 
see  what  endless  sects  and  endless  dogmas 
have  grown  out  of  leaving  Church  and  listening 
to  out-of-door  preaching ; see  what  nonsense 
and  fallacies,  what  dreamers  and  fanatics,  dissent 
has  generated.”  But  old  Mother  Church  puts 
forth  her  arm  from  beneath  her  scarlet  cloak, 
and,  twitching  her  daughter  of  England’s  mantle, 
says — “ But  who  began  it?” 

That  is  a poser  to  Church  of  England ; yet, 
for  ourselves,  we  thank  her  heartily  that  she  did 
begin  it.  Out  of  that  act  has  Bprung  the  in- 
calculable blessings  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
out  of  freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  civil  and  reli- 
gious— freedom  of  the  press — freedom  of  the 
hearth,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  mind.  True, 
great  have  been  the  bickerings  and  contention* 
that  have  accompanied  the  progress  of  freedom; 
but  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  evil  to  the 
good  ? It  is  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  much 
as  the  spirit  of  Godly  zeal,  that  knowledge  has 
grown.  Had  we  been  all  of  one  mind,  all  of 
one  opinion  on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
text,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  religious 
zeal  would  have  grown  very  tame,  and  the 
activity  of  our  nature  have  expended  itself  oc 
other  objects  and  studies. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  calculate 
the  immense  good  which  has  streamed  from  reli- 
gious contention,  like  a beautiful  river  from  a 
troubled  source,  but  to  trace  a few  of  the  singu- 
lar forms  which  dissent  has  assumed,  and  the 
singular  characters  which  have  risen  up  in  odd 
corners  of  this  country — the  apostles  of  a county, 
a village,  or  a field.  Church  of  England  will 
•mile  again  and  whisper  to  herself  or,  perhapi. 
to  her  mother,’  with  whom  she  has  of  late  shewn 
wonderful  symptoms  of  reconciliation — “ See 
there,  again,  the  ridiculous  fruits  of  allowing  such 
latitude  of  preaching.”  What,  then,  If  many 
of  my  cabbages  are  inclined  to  run  to  flower  in- 
steadjof  to  heart,  shall  I refuse  thereafter  and 
for  ever  to  have  none  but  an  Established  cabbage.' 

The  varieties  of  our  religious  sects,  and  their 
sections,  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and  seme 
of  them  our  readers  have  probably  never  heard 
of ; but,  then,  neither  Mother  Church  nor  her 
daughter  of  England  are  any  freer  from  them 
than  any  of  their  descendants.  Every  one  knows 
what  sects  of  monks  and  friars — what  conflictinf 
factions  and  swarming  heretics  Mother  Church 
has  been  plagued  with.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church 
parties — what  may  be  called  the  sleepy  or  in- 
different party — and  the  growing  Oxford  or 
Popish  party.  The  Independents,  we  believe, 
are  too  independent  to  break  up  into  parties ; 
but  each  congregation  is  a church.  The  Cw- 
tarians  have  five  or  six  shades.  The  Baptists 
are  Pcedo  and  Anabaptists;  the  Methodist* 
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Calvinistic  or  Whitfieldite,  Old  or  Wesleyan, 
New  or  Kilbamite,  Primitive  or  Ranters,  War- 
renite,  Bryonite,  and  Thornite.  The  Quakers 
are  Orthodox,  Evangelical,  and  Hicksite;  and 
then  there  are  Southcottians,  Irvingites,  Swe- 
denborgians,  and  a number  of  other  sects  of 
partial  prevalence  or  obscure  tenets.  These  are 
the  more  known  or  obvious  sects  ; but  you  can 
scarcely  go  into  any  part  of  England  hut  you 
find  a sect  peculiar  to  it. 

I have,  in  different  and  very  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  met  a worthy  old  man — a wander- 
ing preacher— a sort  of  self-constituted,  self- 
sent,  solitary  missionary.  He  had  no  settled 
audience,  and  belonged  to  no  society ; he  ap- 
peared to  be  a man  of  profound  piety,  an$  of  the 
most  Nathaniel-like  simplicity  of  mind.  On 
whatever  subject  any  one  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  he  invariably  led  the  discourse  to 
the  importance  of  religion.  I have  been  sur- 
prised, and  even  startled,  on  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  immediately  in 
my  walks  to  meet  this  old  man.  When  I ques- 
sioned  him  as  to  his  object  there,  it  was  “ to  seek 
souls  and,  as  to  his  source  of  support,  his  in- 
variable reply  was,  that  he  " lived  by  faith.” 
1 observed,  however,  that  his  faith  led  him  to 
good  houses,  and  that  the  child-like  old  man 
had,  in  fact,  many  homes  in  the  mansions  of  the 
religious  rich  throughout  the  kingdom,  where  he 
was  held  in  esteem  and  reverence  such  as,  no 
doubt,  followed  the  prophets  of  old.  I have 
heard  that  this  Israelite,  indeed,  has  now  been 
dead  some  years. 

In  one  of  those  strolls  which  I have  always 
loved  to  take,  into  different  and  little-frequented 
partB  of  these  kingdoms,  I also  fell  in  with  a 
venerable  old  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  very 
white  hair,  and  of  a mild,  somewhat  melancholy 
and  intelligent,  look.  It  was  a beautiful  scene, 
in  a wood,  and  on  the  banks  of  a noble  river.  I 
accosted  the  old  gentleman  with  a remark  on 
the  delightfulness  of  the  time  and  place ; and 
he  replied  to  my  observation,  with  a warmth  and 
in  a tone  which  strongly  affected  me.  I soon 
found  that  he  was  as  enthusiastic  a lover  of  na- 
ture as  myself ; that  he  had  seen  many  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  wandered 
through  them  with  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  Her- 
bert or  Quarles,  in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  reading  with  his  own  eyeB  and  heart, 
and  not  through  the  spectacles  of  critics,  had  not 
been  taught  todespise  the  last  old  poet;  nor  to  treat 
his  rich  though  quaint  versification,  and  his  many 
manly  and  noble  thoughts,  as  the  conceits  and 
rhymes  of  a poetaster.  His  reverence  for  the 
great  names  of  our  literature,  and  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  their  works,  won  upon  me  greatly. 
I invited  him  to  continue  his  walk  ; and,  so  well 
was  I pleased  with  him,  to  visit  me  at  my  rustic 
lodgment.  From  that  day,  for  some  weeks,  we 
daily  walked  together.  I more  and  more  con- 
templated, with  admiration  and  esteem,  the 
knowledge,  the  fine  taste,  the  generous  senti- 
ments, the  profound  love  of  nature  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  being  of  that  old  man.  But 


who  and  whence  was  he  ? He  said  not  a 
word  upon  that  subject,  and  I did  not,  there- 
fore, feel  freedom  to  inquire.  He  might 
have  secret  griefs  which  such  a query  might 
awake.  I respect  too  much  the  wounded 
heart  of  humanity  carelessly  to  probe  it ; and 
especially  the  heart  of  a solitary  being,  who,  in 
the  downward  stage  of  life,  may,  perchance,  be 
the  stripped  and  scathed  remnant  of  a once  en- 
deared family.  He  stood  before  me  alone.  He 
entered  into  reminiscences,  but  they  were  re- 
miniscences connected  with  no  neur  ties ; but 
had  such  ties  now  existed,  ho  would,  in  some 
hour  of  frank  enthusiasm,  have  said  so.  He  did 
not  say  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  he  had  a history  which  he  left  down 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  vision  of 
all  but  that  heart  itself.  And  yet,  whatever 
were  the  inward  memories  of  this  venerable  old 
man,  there  was  a buoyancy  and  youthfulness  of 
feeling  about  him  which  amply  manifested  that 
they  had  not  quenched  the  love  and  enjoyment 
of  life  in  him.  On  different  days  we  took,  dur- 
ing a most  beautiful  spring,  strolls  of  many  miles, 
into  distant  dales  and  villages,  and  on  the  wild 
brown  moors.  Now  we  sate  by  a moorland 
stream,  talking  of  many  absorbing  things  in  the 
history  of  the  poetry  and  the  religion  of  our 
country  ; and  I could  plainly  see  that  my  ancient 
friend  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  an  old  Covenant- 
er ; and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  contest 
between  the  church  of  kings  and  the  church  of 
God,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  field  or  the  stake 
for  his  faith  as  triumphantly  as  any  martyr  of 
those  times.  Now  we  entered  a village  ale-house, 
and  eat  our  simple  luncheon  ; and  now  we  stood 
in  some  hamlet  lane,  or  by  its  mossy  well,  with 
a group  of  children  about  us,  amongst  whom  not 
a child  appeared  more  child-like  or  delighted 
than  the  old  man.  Nay,  as  we  came  back  from 
a fifteen  or  twenty  miles’  stroll,  he  would  leap 
over  a stile  with  the  activity  of  a boy,  or  run  up 
to  a wilding  bush,  covered  with  its  beautiful 
pink  bloom,  and,  breaking  off  a branch,  hold  it 
up  in  admiration,  and  declare  that  it  appeared 
almost  sinful  for  an  old  man  like  him  to  enjoy 
himself  so  keenly.  I know  not  when  I more 
deeply  felt  the  happiness  and  the  holiness  of 
existence,  the  wealth  of  intellect,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  our  fancies,  sympathies,  and  affections,  than 
I used  to  do  as  this  singular  stranger  sate  with 
me  on  the  turf  seat  at  the  vine-covered  end  of 
the  old  cottage,  which  then  made  my  temporary 
residence,  on  the  serene  evenings  of  that  season, 
over  our  rustic  tea-table,  and  with  the  spicy 
breath  of  the  wall-flowers  of  that  little  garden 
breathing  around  us,  and  held  earnest  conversa- 
tions on  many  a subject  of  intellectual  and  moral 
speculation  which  then  deeply  interested  me. 
In  some  of  these  evening  hours  he,  at  length, 
gave  me  glimpses  into  his  past  existence.  Things 
more  straDge  and  melancholy  than  I could  ever 
have  suspected  had  passed  over  him,  and  only 
the  more  interested  me  in  him. 

Such  had  been  our  acquaintance  for  some 
months,  when,  one  evening,  happening  to  be  in 
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the  neighbouring  town,  and  passing  through  a 
densely-populated  part  of  it,  I saw  a number  of 
people  crowding  into  a chapel.  With  my  usual 
curiosity  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  my  fellow-men,  I 
entered,  and  was  no  little  surprised  to  behold  my 
ancient  friend  in  the  pulpit.  As  I believed  he 
had  not  observed  me  enter,  and  I was  desirous 
to  hear  my  worthy  friend,  thus  most  unex- 
pectedly found  in  this  situation,  without  at- 
tracting his  notice,  I therefore  seated  myself 
in  the  shade  of  a pillar,  and  awaited  the  ser- 
mon. My  surprise,  as  I listened  to  it,  was 
excessive,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  I was 
surprised  at  the  intense,  fervid,  and  picturesque 
blaze  of  eloquence  which  breathed  forth  from 
the  preacher,  seeming  to  light  up  the  whole 
place,  and  fill  it  with  an  unearthly  and  cloudy 
fire.  I was  more  astonished  by  the  singularity 
and  wildness  of  the  sentiments  uttered.  1 looked 
again  and  again  at  the  rapt  and  extatic  preacher. 
His  frame  seemed  to  expand,  and  to  be  buoyed 
up,  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  above  the  very 
height  of  humanity.  His  hair,  white  as  snow, 
seemed  a pale  glory  burning  round  his  head, 
and  his  countenance  warm  with  the  expression 
of  his  entranced  spirit,  was  molten  into  the 
visage  of  a pleading  seraph,  who  saw  the  terrors 
of  the  Divinity  revealed  before  him,  and  felt 
only  that  they  for  whom  he  wrestled  were  around 
him.  They  hung  upon  that  awful  and  unearthly 
countenance,  with  an  intensity  which,  in  beings 
at  the  very  bar  of  eternal  judgment,  hanging  on 
the  advocacy  of  an  angel,  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded  ; and  when  he  ceased,  and  sat 
down,  a sigh,  ns  from  every  heart  at  once,  went 
through  the  place,  which  marked  the  fall  of 
their  rapt  imaginations  from  the  high  region 
whither  his  words  and  expressive  features  had 
raised  them,  to  the  dimness  and  reality  of  earth. 

I could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  this  was 
my  lato  friend  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of 
the  evening  discourse,  so  calm  and  dispassionate, 
over  our  little  ten-table. 

I escaped  cautiously  with  the  crowd,  and 
eBgerly  interrogated  a man  who  passed  out  near 
me  who  was  the  preacher.  Ho  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise  ; but  seeing  me  a stranger, 
he  said  he  thought  I could  not  have  been  in 
those  parts  long,  or  I should  have  known  Mr 
-■T  -.  I then  learned  that  my  venerable  ac- 
quaintance was  one  whose  name  was  known  far 
and  wide  : known  for  the  strange  and  fascinating 
power  of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  religious  views.  The  singularity  of 
those  notions,  alone,  had  prevented  his  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  religious  orators  of  his 
time.  They  had  been  the  source  of  perpetual 
troubles  and  persecutions  to  him.  They  had 
estranged  from  him  the  most  zealous  of  his 
friends,  from  time  to  time  ; yet  they  were  such 
only  as  he  would  lay  down  at  the  threshold  of 
Divine  judgment ; and  still,  wherever  he  went, 
although  they  were  a root  of  bitterness  to  him 
in  private,  he  found  in  public  a crowd  of  eager 
and  enthusiastic  hearers,  who  hung  on  his  words 


ns  if  they  came  at  once  warm  from  the  inner 
courts  of  heaven. 

The  sense  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the  whole 
strange  scene  of  the  last  evening,  hung  power- 
fully  upon  me  through  the  following  day.  1 Baton 
the  bench  of  my  cottage  window,  with  a book  in 
my  hand,  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  my  thought! 
continually  reverted  to  the  image  of  the  preacher 
in  the  midst  of  his  audience  ; when,  at  evening 
in  walked  the  old  man  with  his  usual  quiet 
smile,  and,  shaking  me  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  sat  down  in  a wooden  chair  opposite  me. 
I looked  again  and  again,  but  in  vain,  to  recog- 
nise the  floating  figure  and  exalted  countenance 
of  the  evening.  The  old  man  took  up  my  book, 
and  began  to  read.  A sudden  impulse  seized 
me,  which  I have  never  ceased  to  regret.  1 did 
not  wish  abruptly  to  tell  the  old  man  that  1 had 
seen  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  I longed  to  disros 
with  him  the  grounds  of  his  peculiar  views,  and 
said— 

"What  think  you,  my  friend,  of  the  actual 

future  destiny  of  the ?” 

I made  the  question  include  his  peculiar  doc- 
trine. He  laid  down  the  volume  with  a remark- 
able  quickness  of  action.  He  looked  at  me,  for 
a moment,  with  a look,  humbled  but  not  eon. 
fused,  such  as  I bad  never  seen  in  him  before, 
and  in  a low  voice,  said — 

**  You  were  then  at  my  chapel,  last  night?” 

“ I was,"  I replied. 

u I am  sorry — I am  sorry,"  he  said,  rising,  with 
a sigh.  “ It  has  been  a pleasant  time,  but  it  if 
ended.  Good-bye,  my  dear  young  friend,  and 
may  God  bless  you.” 

He  turned  silently  but  quickly  away. 

“ Stop  !”  I cried,  " Stop  !”  but  he  heard  or 
heeded  not.  I ran  to  the  gate  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  assure  him  that  his  sentiments  would  not 
alter  my  regard  for  him,  but  I observed  him  al. 
ready  hastening  down  the  lane  at  such  a speed, 
that  I judged  it  were  rude  and  useless  at  that 
moment  to  pursue.  I went  down  that  day  to 
his  lodging,  to  assure  him  of  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  but  door  and  windows  were  closed, 
and  if  he  were  in,  he  would  not  hear  me.  Early 
next  morning,  a little  ragged  boy  brought  me  a 
note,  saying,  a gentleman  in  the  lane  had  giren 
it  to  him. 

It  simply  said— 

“ Dear  young  friend — Good-bye.  Y on  wonder 
at  my  abruptness ; but  my  religion  has  always 
been  fatal  to  my  friendship.  You  will  say  it 
would  not  with  you ; so  has  many  another 
assured  me  ; but  I am  too  well  schoolled  by 
bitter  experience.  I have  had  a cal!  to  a 
distant  place.  No  one  knows  of  It,  and  I trust 
the  name  to  none.  The  pleasure  of  your  society 
has  detained  me,  or  I bad  obeyed  the  call  a 
month  ago.  May  we  meet  in  heaven  !— C.  U* 
He  was  actually  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther. Time  had  passed  over,  and  I had  long 
imagined  this  strange  and  strangely  gifted  being 
in  his  grave,  when  in  a wild  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  other  day,  I accidently  stumbled  upon  bis 
retreat,  and  found  him  in  the  pulpit  with  the 
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same  rapt  aspect,  uttering  a harangue  ns  excit- 
ing, and  surrounded  by  an  audience  as  eagerly 
devouring  his  words. 

I have  been  much  struck,  as  every  stranger 
must  be,  who  traverses  that  singular  country, 
with  the  religious  people  of  Cornwall.  John 
Wesley  laboured  long  and  zealously  amongst  its 
swarming,  and  then  half  wild,  population.  He 
was  very  rudely  treated  by  them  on  many  occa- 
sions ; but,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  them,  and  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized avast  number  of  them.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  that  populous  county  of  mines  than 
the  still  abounding  number  of  Methodists. 
Where  there  is  no  church  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
Methodist  chapel ; and  if  there  be  a church,  there 
is  a chapel  twice  as  big.  If  you  chance  to  be 
crossing  one  of  their  gray  moors  in  an  evening, 
amongst  the  cottages  so  numerously  scattered 
over  them,  you  are  continually  coming  to  one  in 
which  a prayer  meeting  is  holding ; and  it  is 
curious  to  pause  and  peep  in  at  the  little  window, 
and  see  the  hut  so  jammed  full  of  people,  that  it 
seems  ready  to  burst.  There  is  the  fire,  and  the 
old  dresser,  and  shelves,  with  its  rows  of  plates, 
shining  in  the  fire-light ; and  all  the  rest  is  one 
mass  of  bowed  heads ; while  some  one  of  the 
group  is  pouring  forth  a most  zaalous  supplica- 
tion, responded  to  by  exclamations  and  groans  as 
zealous.  On  most  occasions,  you  may  bear  lan- 
guage, and  metaphoric  illustrations,  which  nothing 
but  the  mother-wit  and  pure  growth  of  the  district 
and  people  could  give  birth  to. 

“ Brother,”  exclaimed  one  of  those  rude  miners, 
as  I stopped  a moment  in  passing  such  a hut, 
“ Brother,  how  excellent  a thing  is  prayer ! How 
often  have  we  kneeled  down  with  hearts  as  hard 
as  the  bricks  under  our  knees,  and  spirits  as  dry 
as  the  duBt  in  the  chinks  between  them,  and 
presently  we  have  risen  up  half  way  in  the 
Lord  1* 

1 was  lying,  one  Sunday,  on  the  top  of  an  old 
atone  wall  near  Boscastle,  protecting  myself  from 
the  sun,  partly  with  my  umbrella,  and  partly  by 
the  shade  of  a small  tree — which,  by  a rare  chance, 
happened  to  be  growing  on  that  treeless  coast — 
when  two  young  men  passed  me,  and  gave  me  a 
passing  salutation.  I looked  at  them,  and  made 
myself  certain  that  they  were  Ranters,  or  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  as  they  are  called  in  the  mid. 
land  counties.  They  had  on  blue  coats,  without 
collars,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  having  a cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Quaker  costume,  but  yet 
never  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Quaker  costume. 
As  the  female  Methodist  dresses  much  like  a 
female  Friend,  yet,  by  a knowing  eye,  can  never 
be  confounded  with  the  female  Friend — the  col- 
ours and  material  of  her  dress,  as  well  as  some 
particular  cross-plaits  on  the  crown  of  the  bon- 
net, betraying  the  difference. 

Wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Primitive  Methodists  down  there,  1 quickly 
got  up  and  followed  them.  I soon  found  that 
they  were  Methodists,  and  going  to  preach  in 
two  villages  not  far  off ; but  when  1 asked  them 
if  they  were  Primitive  Methodists,  they  said — 
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“ Primitive  Methodists,  zur ; what  are  Primi- 
tive Methodists?" 

“ Oh,  Ranters  I mean — we  call  them  Ranters.” 
“ Ranters,  zur  ; what  are  Ranters  ?’’ 

“ What,  don’t  you  know  what  Ranters  are  ?” 

“ No,  zur.” 

“ Then,  what  do  you  call  yourselves  ?” 

“ Oh,  we  are  Bryanites,  zur.” 

“And  what  are  Bryanites?  In  what  do  you 
differ  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists?” 

“ Oh,  we  don't  differ  at  all,  zur ; we  are  all 
one,  zur." 

“ Then,  why  do  you  differ  ?” 

“ Why,  Mr  Bryan  didn’t  exactly  agree  with 
the  Conference,  and  so  he  left  the  old  connexion  ; 
and  so  we  followed  Mr  Bryan." 

A little  farther  on,  I saw  a great  number  of 
people  pouring  out  of  a chapel ; and  I stopped, 
and,  addressing  a little  knot  of  them,  said — 

“ Well,  I suppose  you  are  Bryanites.” 

“ No,  zur,  we  are  Thurnites.” — (Thornites.) 

“ Oh,  and,  pray,  what  are  Thornites  ? In  what 
do  you  differ  from  the  Bryanites  ?’’ 

“ Oh,  we  don’t  differ  at  all,  zur,  we  are  all  one. 

_ li 

zur. 

Then  I again  asked,  “ Why  do  you  differ?” 
“Oh,  Mr  Thurn  left  Mr  Bryan,  and  so  wo 
followed  Mr  Thurn." 

“ Really ! that  was  it ! I suppose  you  read 
your  Bible.” 

“ Y es,  zur  ; Oh  ! yes,  zur.” 

“ Well,  there  is  one  text  which  I wonder  you 
have  not  happened  to  meet  with." 

“ What  is  that,  zur  ?" 

“ Why,  * some  are  for  Paul,  and  somo  Apollos, 
and  some  for  Cephas,  but  1 am  for  Jesus  Christ. 
You  seem  to  be  following  after  your  preachers 
and  not  after  principles. ’’ 

“ Oh,  very  good,  zur — all  very  good,  zur." 
And  so  1 left  these  very  acquiescing  Thorn- 
ites, wondering  what  John  Wesley  would  have 
made  of  them. 

If  the  fame  of  Bryanites  and  Thornites  has 
not  reached  many  of  my  more  northern  readers, 
possibly  that  of  Mulockites  may.  Lord  Byron 
tells  us,  in  his  journal,  that  a certain  Mr  Mulock 
had  called  on  him  at  Pisa,  and  “ endeavoured  to 
convert  him  to  some  new  kind  of  Christianity." 
This  Mr  Thomas  Mulock  is,  or  was,  a gentleman 
of  good  family  and  education,  who  wrote  poetry 
of  no  mean  order,  and  had  lectured  on  English 
literature  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
Paris,  he  had  ventured  to  speak  so  plainly  his 
opinion  of  Bonaparte’s  character  and  career,  that 
some  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  sent  the 
lecturer  word,  that  if  he  repeated  such  senti- 
ments they  would  feel  obliged  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. On  receiving  this  message,  ho  again  re- 
peated the  lecture  verbatim,  read  the  letter,  and 
treated  it  as  a threat  of  assassination.  The  man 
had  evidently  no  lack  of  nerve,  and,  bad  his  reli- 
gious creed  been  as  passable  as  it  was  boldly 
maintained,  his  “ new  kind  of  Christianity” 
might  have  become  popular.  As  it  was,  he  at 
one  time  fixed  on  the  densely- populated  Stafford- 
shire Potteries  as  the  theatre  of  his  religious 
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campaign ; and  there  he,  for  a season,  made  a 
great  noise.  We  were  told  much  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  and,  accordingly,  we  went  to  hear 
him.  The  scene  was  such  as  only  could  be  met 
with  in  England  or  America. 

The  place  of  worship  was  a large  upper  room 
in  a china  factory.  It  was  such  a room  as  the 
people  of  that  district  can  only  have  a familiar 
idea  of — a room  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards 
long,  ten  or  a dozen  wide,  and  of  proportionate 
height.  Its  walls  were  hare  and  whitewashed. 
In  this  great  naked  room,  about  half  way'  from 
each  end,  and  near  the  wall,  between  two  win- 
dows, stood  the  apostle  of  this  " new  kind  of 
Christianity,”  at  what  served  him  at  once  for 
reading-desk  and  book-case.  This  was  no  other 
than  a three-legged,  round,  deal  table,  such  as 
you  see  in  common  public  houses;  and  upon  this 
a large  deal  box,  with  a bit  of  green  baize  laid 
on  it.  In  this  box  was  kept  his  hymn-book  and 
his  cundles.  About  twenty  people  formed  his 
audience,  ten  at  least  of  whom  were  ladies  of 
known  wealth  and  of  elegant  appearance ; the 
rest  were  potters  in  their  working  clothes,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  This  curious  congre- 
gation were  seated  on  benches,  made  of  planks, 
supported  on  piles  of  bricks ; and  the  chande- 
liers, which  lighted  the  room,  were  of  an  equally 
original  and  ornate  description.  They  consisted 
of  two  laths  each,  nailed  crosswise,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  a piece  of  string,  and  having 
three  nails  driven  in  near  each  end  of  the  laths, 
to  form  sockets  for  the  candles.  In  the  midst  of 
this  great  room,  thus  singularly  furnished,  stood 
Thomas  Mulock,  at  his  unique  reading-desk.  He 
was  a young  man  of  gentlemanly  and  even  hand- 
some person,  of  about  the  middle  size  ; he  was 
clad  in  a blue  dress-coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  a 
buff  kerseymere  waistcoat,  which  at  that  period 
was  much  worn,  and  white  trousers ; his  linen 
was  beautifully  fine  and  clean,  his  hands  adorned 
with  rings,  and  delicately  formed ; and,  alto- 
gether, he  irresistably  reminded  you  of  Coleridge, 
when  he  also  preached  in  a similar  costume, 
that  he  “ might  not  have  a rag  of  the  woman  of 
Babylon  on  him.” 

The  discourse  of  Mr  Mulock  was  a most  ram- 
bling harangue  of  the  rankest  Antinomianism. 
He  plainly  informed  you  he  was  the  man,  and 
that  wisdom  would  die  with  him.  According  to 
him,  all  the  world  was  lying  in  wickedness,  and 
Thomas  Mulock  alone  was  called  out  of  his  sins : 
all  the  world  was  lying  in  ignorance,  and  light 
from  heaven  had  fallen  only  on  his  head.  You 
were  led  almost  to  believe  that,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  nobody  had  ever  got  a glimpse  of  the 
true  faith  till  it  was  revealed  to  Thomas  Mulock. 
It  was  certain  that  nobody,  at  that  time,  knew 
what  real  Christianity  was  but  himself.  He  as-  < 
sured  us  that  all  the  preachers — the  Christian 
world  (so  called)  all  over — were  preaching  what 
they  did  not  understand ; and  all  the  missionaries, 
to  every  region  of  the  globe,  were  running  before 
they  were  sent,  and  on  a business  which  they 
knew  nothing  about.  The  only  honest  man  that 
he  heard  preach  was  the  clergyman  of  Stoke— 


where  he  was  then  preaching,  who  candidly  con- 
fessed that  “ he  knew  not  God.” 

Mr  Mulock  did  not  inform  us  why  Christianity, 
after  having  once  been  delivered  to  the  saints,  was 
again  made  a sealed  and  unintelligible  book  for  so 
many  ages  until  the  coming  of  this  blue-coated 
prophet ; and  why  he  alone  who  could  comprehend 
its  mysteries  was  thus  to  be  found  preaching  to 
about  a score  persons,  whilst  so  many  ignorant 
pretenders  were  running  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 
and  deluding  so  many  millions  with  false  intelli- 
gence ; but  he  was  exceedingly  personal  in  his 
remarks  on  the  steward  of  some  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  had  offered  “his  new 
kind  of  Christianity,”  and  who  had  proved  as  in- 
tractable as  Lord  Byron. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  discourse,  a work- 
ing potter,  a very  tall  man,  in  his  long  white 
apron,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed  ; that  our  old  hearts  might  be 
taken  away,  and  new  hearts  given  us.  But  the 
poor  fellow,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  in  his 
prayer  full  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  such  a 
“ burning  and  shining  light”  as  Thomas  Mu- 
lock had  been  sent  amongst  them,  had  no  sooner 
resumed  his  seat,  than  up  got  “ the  burning  and 
shining  light,”  and  gave  the  poor  man  a most 
severe  castigation  “ with  the  rod  of  his  month." 
Ho  expressed  his  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
blindness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  human  heart.  He  declared  that 
never  was  there  a more  striking  instance  of  the 
utter  uselessness  of  preaching;  and  that  all  ex- 
ertions were  vain  till  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
send  his  grace  into  the  soul ; for  here  bad  he 
been,  for  a long  period,  teaching  and  explaining 
the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
now  he  had  heard  a prayer  put  up  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed.  Had  he  not  told  them  a 
hundred  times  that  our  hearts  never  could  be 
changed ; that  our  old  hearts  never  could  be 
taken  away.  A new  heart  might  be  given  m. 
but  the  old  heart,  the  old  Adam's  heart,  would 
still  remain  within  us,  and  be  perpetually  en- 
deavouring to  corrupt  the  new  heart.”  Tbe 
poor  potter  looked  down  in  humiliation  at  this 
reproof,  and  the  ladies  wept  bitter  tears 
such  an  awful  instance  of  human  obfuscation  of 
mind. 

Mr  Mulock,  we  believe,  grew  to  be  greatly 
admired  in  that  neighbourhood.  Married  richly 
— probably  to  one  of  the  weeping  ladies ; had  a 
handsome  chapel  built  for  him : but  we  hare 
since  heard  something  of  his  acquiring  a number 
of  disciples  at  Oxford,  and  of  a riot  there,  occa- 
sioned by  him  or  his  disciples  preaching  up  a com- 
monality of  wives,  or  some  such  nonsense;  o! 
their  being  pursued  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  some  of  them  in  danger  of  their  lives,  from 
being  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  river. 
We  have  also  heard  a rumour  of  this  teacher  of 
a “ new  kind  of  Christianity”  becoming  an  inmate 
of  one  of  those  strongholds — those  asylums  for 
genius  of  the  wild  school — towards  which  his 
character  of  mind,  we  thought,  pretty  plainly 
pointed,  when  we  heard  him. 
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Some  years  ago,  I had  an  old  man  in  my  em- 
ploy who  was  a perfect  specimen  of  the  pictur- 
esque both  in  mind  and  person.  He  was  tall, 
lean,  and  bony.  He  had  been,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  a Quaker;  and,  to’ the  day  of  his 
death,  he  wore  the  Quaker  costume  in  its  most 
perfect  primevality — his  broad  hat,  half  cock 
and  half  slouch  ; his  drab  coat,  of  an  ample 
length  and  breadth  of  skirts ; his  drab  waistcoat, 
with  flaps  of  such  liberal  dimensions,  that  they 
afforded  room  for  pockets  as  large  as  those  in 
most  men’s  coats  ; his  drab  breeches,  fastened  at 
the  knees  with  buckles ; his  neat  gray  worsted 
stockings  ; and  capacious  shoes,  clasped  with 
large  steel  buckles.  At  one  time,  he  had  been 
baker  at  Ack worth  School ; at  another,  coach- 
man to  a very  quaint  and  eccentric  Friend  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  picked  up 
a good  many  shrewd  notions,  and  racy  phrases 
of  his  own.  He  was  noted  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ance for  a man  of  a “ large  religious  experience." 
1 once  casually  overheard  him  conversing  with 
a youth,  who  seemed,  from  his  remarks,  to  be  a 
little  sceptical,  or  who  was  desirous  to  call  the 
old  fellow  out  on  his  favourite  topicB. 

“ William,’’  said  he,  “ don’t  you  think  it  is  all 
our  overweening  conceit  that  makes  us  fancy 
there  is  to  be  an  eternity  for  us.” 

“ No  replied  William,  “ it  is  our  stupidity 
that  makes  us  doubt  it.  W e are  poor  creatures, 
Edward,  we  are  poor  creatures ; we  cannot  open 
our  hearts  wide  enough  to  comprehend  God's 
goodness,  and  so  we  libel  it.  Put  me  this  great 
jug  into  that  tea  cup." 

,f  Yes,”  said  Edward,  “ do  that  yourself,  Wil- 
liam ; it’s  past  my  skill." 

“ Well,  then,  put  me  the  6ky  into  the  crown 
of  my  hat." 

“ Ah,”  said  Edward,  laughing,  “ that's  rather 
better.  Yours  is  no  trifle  of  a hat,  William, 
certainly ; but  it  won't  hold  the  6ky — that’s 
rather  broader  than  your  brims." 

“ Then,"  replied  William,  “ how  is  such  a 
little  head  as  thine  to  hold  the  idea  of  the  love 
of  God  towards  his  creatures,  which,  like  God 
himself,  the  heavens  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ?” 
“ But,”  said  Edward,  “ what  kind  of  a thing 
do  you  suppose  a spirit  is  ? Do  you  imagine  it 
a blue  thinnish  thing  like  a mist,  or  a smoke, 
that  we  could  see  through  ? What  shall  we  be 
like,  think  you,  William?” 

“ Like ! Why,  I tell  thee,  the  spirit  is  the 
real  man!  We  shall  be  like  what  we  are. 
What  thou  seest  is  only  the  shell,  the  husk  of 
the  man — the  spirit  is  the  real  man.” 

“ What !’’  exclaimed  the  captious  youngster, 
« do  you  expect  to  rise,  William,  with  your 
Quaker  coat  and  hat  on  ; with  your  cough,  rheu- 
matism, asthma,  and  all?” 

“ No,  no ! thank  God  ! no  asthma.  I expect 
delightful  breathing  on  the  heavenly  plains ; 
but  I cannot  drive  it  into  thee,  that  all  these 
things  are  as  much  mere  husk  as  my  old  coat. 
The  spirit  is  the  actual  man  ; and,  when  I rise, 
I count  upon  looking  just  as  I do  now,"  said  the 
tall,  old  man,  rearing  himself  up  to  his  full 
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height,  and  clapping  his  hands  down  the  sides  of 
his  thighs,  as  a soldier  at  the  word  “ attention !” 
“ only  rather  younger,  and  a little  handsomer." 

Here  ended  this  phychological  dialogue ; for 
the  young  man  burst  out  a-laughing  at  William’s 
grotesquely  solemn  image,  and  apparently  very 
much  tickled  with  his  counting  upon  being 
“ rather  younger,  and  a little  handsomer,”  ran 
off  saying,  “ Well,  that’s  a good  un,  however  !" 
What  was  my  surprise,  a few  days  afterwards, 
having  a curiosity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Swedenborgians,  or  New  Jerusalemers,  on 
going,  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  into  their  place — 
a curious  little  chapel,  in  a very  intricate  mass 
of  buildings — to  behold  my  old  man,  William, 
sitting  in  the  pulpit  with  his  hat  on,  as  a public 
Friend  sits  in  the  gallery  of  his  own  meeting. 
I never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  William 
went  anywhere  but  to  the  Friends'  meetings, 
much  less  that  he  was  a preacher.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  he  bad  long  been  a Swedenborgian, 
and  a preacher  amongst  them  too  ; and  this  on 
the  most  amusing  plea,  that  Friends  and  Sweden- 
borgians were  all  alike  in  doctrine  ! Friends, 
who  put  down  all  “ high  and  airy  notions,”  who 
put  human  reason  and  all  imagination  under  their 
feet,  and  who,  on  sitting  down  to  worship  in 
their  meetings,  feel  bound  to  drive  all  their  own 
thonghts  out  of  their  minds  with  the  whip  of 
sharpest  abstraction — sugar  hoglieads,  bales  of 
cotton,  bill-broking,  hanking,  stock-jobbing,  or 
whatever  else  of  profitable  and  seductive  reign 
over  them  all  the  rest  of  the  week  ; and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  believed  in, 
and  taught  the  practicability  of  walking  out  of 
the  body  by  the  power  of  faith,  at  will  ;*  who 
entered,  at  pleasure,  that  wide  region  which  lies 
between  human  life  and  heaven,  where  spirits, 
good  and  bad,  await  their  final  doom  ; who  saw 
the  processions  of  souls  who  had  just  left  the 
body,  marching  along  this  spiritual  land,  actually 
unconscious  that  they  had  passed  through  death 
and  cast  off  the  flesh,  till  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a certain  highway,  and  found  a river,  or  amarsh, 
which  flesh  could  not  pass  without  sinking,  but 
over  which  they  were  impelled  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment, and  then  became  conscious  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  the  body.  Whether  William’s  asthma 
and  “ the  expectation  of  delightful  breathing,” 
when  walking  forth  out  of  the  body  had  led  him 
to  join  the  Swedenborgians,  I know  not;  but  he 
most  summarily,  on  my  afterwards  inquiring, 
explained  the  identity  of  this  fanciful  theory 
and  Quakerism,  by  saying — “ Why,  thou  sees, 
both  George  Fox  and  Baron  Swedenborg  be- 
lieved that  the  vhole  of  religion  consists  in  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  the  spirit  through  faith, 
and  that  all  short  of  that  is  nothing  but  swine’s 
husks  and  beggarly  elements.”  William,  I 
found,  had  so  much  influence  amongst  them,  that 
they  permitted  him  to  retain  his  own  particular 
customs ; he  sat,  in  meeting,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
refused  to  give  out  hymns ; and  a most  ludicrous 
medley  of  Quakerism  and  New  Jerusalemism  he 
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was.  On  this  occasion  I was  exceedingly  di- 
verted to  see  how  he  contrived  to  get  over  the 
Quaker  objection  to  taking  a text  for  his  sermon. 
On  opening  his  Bible,  he  cried  out — “ Here 
goes  for  the  starting-place,  being  the  12th  chap, 
ter,  and  2d  verse  of  Paul’s  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  I knew  a man  in  Christ,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the  body  I can- 
not tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I cannot  tell ; 
God  knoweth ; such  an  one  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven.” 

The  last  of  the  local  sects  which  I shall  notice 
here,  is  the  sect  of  the  Roeites,  Calverton,  a 
retired  village  in  Nottinghamshire,  has  had  the 
distinction  of  producingtwo  men  whose  nameshave 
travelled  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  Lee,  a 
gentleman  who,  having  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  woman  who  maintained  herself  by  knit, 
ting  fine  stockings,  and  been  refused  by  her, 
vowed  he  would  invent  a machine  which  should 
spoil  her  trade  for  ever,  and  thereupon  never 
ceased  beating  his  brain  till  he  had  produced 
the  stocking-frame,  and  given  birth  to  the 
staple  trade  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leices- 
ter ; and  John  Roe,  a cottager,  who  made 
himself  the  apostle  of  a new  sect  which,  how. 
ever,  never  spread  beyond  his  own  village,  yet, 
we  believe,  continues  to  exist  there. 

John  Roe  was  disgusted  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  looking  about  him  for  some  reli- 
gion to  which  to  join  himself,  he  spied  out  the 
Quakers.  He  greatly  admired  all  those  of  their 
customs  which  asserted  a freedom  from  the 
dominancy  of  the  State  religion,  but  he  did  not 
see  the  reasonableness  of  other  practices.  He 
therefore  set  about  to  form  a new  sect,  to  be 
styled  the  Reformed  Quakers.  John  and  his 
disciples  resolved  to  marry  and  bury  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Quakers  did,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  wanted  the  legal  authority 
which  the  Quakers  had  obtained  long  before. 
The  parish  authorities  required  them  to  give 
security  that  their  children  should  not  become 
chargeable,  but  they  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  asserting  that  they  only  did  as  the 
Quakers  did,  and,  like  them,  would  suffer  any- 
thing the  magistrates  might  please  to  inflict, 
rather  than  implicate  one  atom  of  religious 
liberty.  The  consequence  was,  that  John  and 
the  chief  members  of  his  church  soon  found 
themselves  in  Nottingham  jail.  There  they  con- 
tinued some  years,  maintaining  their  testimony, 
as  George  Fox  would  have  called  it,  as  stub- 
bornly as  he  could  have  done.  Eventually  they 
wore  out  the  patience  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  were  therefore  informed  that  tho 
prison  doors  were  open,  and  that  they  might  walk 
out  at  their  pleasure.  But  no  ; like  Paul  and 
Silas  of  old,  they  said  the  magistrates  have  put 
us  in  here  and  they  shall  come  and  fetch  us  out. 
John  and  his  fellow-martyrs  triumphed.  The 
magistrates  were  fain  to  go  and  make  themselves 
very  agreeable,  and  request  tbe  holy  apostles 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  matrimony,  most 
politely  to  do  them  the  favour  to  adjourn  from 


those  walls  which  they  had  so  long  honoured  with 
their  presence,  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  their 
desiring  Friends  at  Calverton,  which  very  civil 
request  John  and  his  brethren  were  pleased  to 
grant,  and  issued  forth  with  due  dignity  exactly 
at  noonday. 

Having  read  this  account  in  “ Gough's  His. 
tory  of  the  Quakers,”  or  “ Walker’s  Geography 
or  some  such  book,  many  years  afterwards,  and 
learning  that  John  Roe  was  still  living,  and 
illuminating  Calverton  with  his  doctrine,  i 
walked  over  there  one  Sunday,  and  inquired  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Roeites. 

“ Roeites  ? Roeites  ?”  said  a young  farmer, 
•'Oh,  I know  who  you  mean.  You  mean  the 
Deformed  Quakers.  I'll  go  with  you  to  the 
chapel." 

To  the  chapel  we  went,  and  if  John’s  disciples 
could  be  said  to  resemble  Quakers  at  all,  the 
young  man's  designatory  epithet  was  not  an  inapt 
one.  The  scene  here  was  such  an  one  as  those 
who  have  not  peeped  a little  into  the  Nooks  of 
the  World,  could  not  imagine  to  exist  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  chapel  was  a barn,  standing  in  a very  rt. 
tired  corner,  amongst  the  village  orchards,  and 
half-hidden  by  their  trees,  The  holes  and  slits 
in  the  walls,  which  are  left  in  barns  to  admit  air, 
had  been  built  up,  and  doors  and  windows  intro- 
duced. Within,  it  had  all  the  attributes  of  every 
plain  chapel — its  loft,  its  pulpit,  and  its  seats; 
not  the  least  resemblance,  however,  to  a Friends’ 
meeting-house.  My  guide  conducted  me  to  tbe 
loft,  where  1 could  see  the  whole  congregation, 
and  exactly  opposite  to  John  Roe’s  pulpit  Tbe 
congregation  consisted  of  about  thirty  people ; 
but  John  Roe  was  not  yet  arrived.  My  friend,  the 
young  farmer,  having  seen  me  seated,  laid  hishead 
very  deliberately  on  the  front  of  tbe  loft,  and 
began,  in  a short  period,  to  give  evidence  that 
be  was  fast  asleep,  by  a most  unequivocal 
snore.  I shook  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  kne* 
where  he  was.  He  said — “Yes,  I have  been 
here  before  and  so  laid  down  bis  head  and  re- 
sumed his  doze.  It  was  a sultry  day  in  July, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  seemed 
similarly  disposed.  Presently  a loud  peal  of 
thunder,  and  the  dashing  of  some  large  drops  of 
rain  on  the  windows  seemed  to  arouse  them  all, 
and  just  then  in  walked  John  Roe  and  his  wife- 
I would  give  something  now  for  a sketch  of 
them  at  that  instant ; for  two  such  picturesque 
objects,  to  a certainty,  are  not  now  to  be  met 
with.  John  was  a rather  small  man,  with  a most 
venerable  aspect.  He  could  not  be  less  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  hair1  was  long,  a* 
white  as  snow,  and  combed,  in  flowing  locks,  on 
his  shoulders.  He  was  clad  in  the  old-fashioned 
garb,  which,  no  doubt,  even  in  that  hidden  vil- 
lage, was  old-fashioned  when  he  was  a lad;  tbe 
most  conspicuous  part  of  which  was  bis  drab- 
coat,  cut  with  a broad  square  collar,  and  with 
very  long  and  ample  skirts,  and  adorned  with 
plated  buttons  of  the  size  of  dollars.  His 
was  a tall  woman,  apparently  not  more  than  sixty, 
and  must  have  been  a fine  women  too  in  he* 
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day.  She  had  a mob  cap,  and  a black  silk  gipsy 
bonnet,  with  the  crown  not  more  than  two 
inches  deep,  secured  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
Her  high,  and  well. fitting  stays,  while  they  gave 
her  a remarkably  loDg  and  taper  waist,  stood  up 
high  above  her  bosom  : and  her  gown  was  a 
chintz  of  a large  flowing  pattern,  each  side 
drawn  up  through  the  pocket-holes  that  it 
might  not  dangle  in  the  wet  of  the  thun- 
der-shower, or,  perhaps,  to  shew,  as  it  did, 
a heavily  quilted  black  silk  petticoat.  Black 
stockings,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  large  buckles, 
completed  her  costume.  John  Roe  advanced 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel  floor,  and 
looked  round  on  his  people  with  an  air  of  »9 
much  dignity  and  self-complacency,  us  that  with 
which  the  most  popular  preacher  could  survey 
the  most  crowded  and  splendid  assembly,  or 
as  that  with  which  an  archbishop  could  look  on 
a titled  crowd  assembled  to  hear  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  While  he  made  this  dignified 
circumspection,  his  wife,  with  as  much  evident 
pride,  sliook  the  thunder  drops  from  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  wiped  them  from  his  shoulders  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  then  John  ascended  into 
the  pulpit.  There  was  now  a great  bustle,  with 
the  production  of  hymn-books.  A man  with  a 
pitch-pipe  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  blew  a note 
loud  enough  to  awake  all  sleepers,  and  we  had 
vocal  music  “con  fuoco"  enough.  Then  some 
one  below  gave  us  a prayer  and  another  hymn ; 
and  John  opened  his  big  Bible  and  began,  not 
a sermon,  but  a sort  of  running  commentary, 
on  the  Transfiguration.  But  if  the  commentary 
was  a running  one,  it  soon  brought  most  of  the 
people  to  a stop.  I must  confess  that  I could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  John’s  discourse. 
Something  he  said  of  a “voice  out  of  the  cloud  ;** 
but  his  voice  was  like  nothing  but  a voice  in  a 
cloud  ; and  of  “ another  and  truer  word  of  pro- 
phecy and  he  asked  us  whether  we  thought  this 
voice  was  the  truer  word  of  prophecy,  or  whe- 
ther we  were  to  look  for  another ; but  he  did 
not  answer  the  question,  and  scarcely  anybody 
was  awake  to  answer  for  themselves.  The  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  droning  of  the  old  man’s 
voice  had  comfortably  composed  the  congrega- 
tion: I looked  round,  and  could  not  avoid  smil- 
ing at  the  scene.  Out  of  the  thirty  persons  pre- 
sent, twenty,  at  least,  were  sound  asleep.  They 
were  “ a’  noddin.”  By  John's  pulpit  were  ranged 
two  seats,  on  which  sat  the  chief  singers. 
Thereabout’s,  the  only  man  awake  was  the 
the  man  with  the  pitch-pipe.  He  was  actively 
looking  out  in  his  book  for  the  next  hymn  ; which 
having  found,  he  began  to  bob  those  before  him 
lustily  on  their  backs  with  his  thumb,  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  place  ; most  of  whom  being 
thus  rudely  aroused  from  their  sleep,  gave  a 
great  start,  and  one  very  nearly  pitched  forward 
upon  the  floor.  Behind  these  two  seats  was  a 
third,  considerably  elevated,  and  fastened  to  the 
wall.  On  this,  close  to  John  Roe’s  pulpit,  and 
conspicuous  to  all  the  assembly  (when  awake) 
sat  a stout  countryman  in  a dark  velveteen 
jacket,  and  with  a red  handkerchief  about  his 
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neck,  the  ends  of  which  dangled  down  his  breast, 
about  a foot  in  length.  By  his  6ide  snt  his  son, 
a great  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  He 
was  fast  asleep,  with  the  back  of  his  head  against 
the  wall,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  head  per- 
forming a regular  rolling  on  the  wall  from  one  • 
shoulder  to  the  other.  Presently,  his  father 
observing  his  condition,  gave  him  a sharp  jog 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  as  he  opened  his 
astonished  eyes,  he  slyly  drew  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a large  apple  and  thrust  it  into  his 
hand.  The  lad  raised  himself  up  with  a great 
stare,  rubbed  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
with  his  coat  sleeve,  making  the  most  extraor- 
dinary grimaces  with  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time  ; deposited  the  apple  in  his  pocket,  laid  his 
head  against  the  wall,  and  away  it  -went  rolling 
to  and  f ro  as  before.  Sleep  now  reigned  triumph  - 
ant;  the  young  farmer  snoring  gloriously  at 
my  elbow,  and  resisting  every  attempt  to  rouse 
him,  and  the  voice  of  John  Roe  droning  on  as 
drowsily  as  an  old  mill  wheel. 

Luckily,  at  this  moment,  a swallow  flew  in  at 
an  open  window.  Twit,  twit ! went  the  swallow. 
The  sight  and  sound  were  music  to  some  lads 
who  happened  to  awake.  Up  started  one  and 
snatched  at  the  bird  ; up  went  the  hat  of 
another  with  a circling  swoop  to  catch  it.  The 
alarmed  creature  twitted  louder  and  louder,  and 
flew  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  rapidity : the 
boys  were  all  in  motion,  the  people  awoke  at  the 
bustle,  John  stopped  his  droning,  the  very  young 
farmer’s  snoring  snapped  off  at  once— the  pitch- 
pipe  blew  aloud  the  key  note,  and  another  vig- 
orously-chanted hymn  restored  us  all  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  open  air. 

I made  many  inquiries  amongst  John's  people 
as  to  their  peculiar  tenets  ; but  I could  learn 
nothing  distinctive — all  was  as  cloudy  as  John’s 
discourse,  only  that  they  were  Reformed  Quakers, 
and  would  marry  and  bury  themselves.  1 was 
told,  in  the  village,  that  John’s  society  had  been 
greatly  checked  in  it9  growth  by  the  simple  fact 
of  a widow  of  one  of  his  hearers  having  lent  him 
a considerable  sum  of  money,  not  on  his  note, 
but  on  his  word — such  was  her  faith— who,  on 
applying  for  the  repayment,  was  coolly  told  by 
him — ■“  That  the  Lord  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians,  but  there 
was  no  commandment  to  pay  them  again." 

“ What !”  said  the  old  dame,  “ do  you  make 
an  Egyptian  of  me  ?" 

“What!”  said  others  of  his  disciples,  “does 
he  make  Egyptians  of  us  ?” 

And  the  society  began  rapidly  to  diminish. 
Yet  this  singular  little  sect  cannot  have  existed 
in  that  village  much  less  than  a century ; and, 
though  John  Roe  has  now  long  been  dead,  1 am 
told  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  other  shoulders, 
and  that  the  Roeites  may  still  be  found  in  the 
old  bam-chapel. 

When  to  these  odd  demonstrations  of  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature  we  add  those  of  the 
believers  in  Johanna  Southcot,  of  the  madman 
Thom,  and  of  the  professors  of  the  Unknown 
Tongue,  we  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  those 
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who  would  fain  put  ub  all  into  the  strait-jacket 
of  a State-religion,  and  compel  us  to  think  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  what  are  these  few  eccentrici- 
ties to  the  Btupidity  of  a legal  conscience,  and 
the  horrors  of  a religious  despotism  ? What 
are  these  follies  to  the  immense  amount  of  good 
which  religious  liberty  and  religious  discussion 
have  poured  over  society.  We  record  these 
things  as  mere  whims  and  gambols  of  a free 
fancy  in  a free  country,  which  soon  work  them- 
selves out,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  harmless. 
The  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  life,  the  clouds  on 
its  sky,  the  meteors  that  fall  as  from  among  the 
stars  to  the  earth.  The  bubbles  of  opinion  rise 
and  break  in  the  great  stream  of  life  and  know- 


ledge— the  stream  flows  on  for  ever.  The  clouds 
sail  over  us,  and  are  gone — the  eternal  sky  still 
smiles  above  us  in  its  purity.  The  “ falling 
stars,”  as  we  idly  term  them,  are  extinguished 
ere  they  reach  the  earth — the  stars  themselves 
burn  on  unmoved  in  their  serene  ocean  of  infini- 
tude. We  can  smile  even  at  the  wildest  dreamt 
of  Swedenborg,  the  worst  absurdity  of  the  South- 
cottians,  the  peculiarities  of  Mulockites  or  Roe- 
ites ; for  we  know  that  they  are  optional  and 
evanescent : but  the  whips  and  thumb-screws  of 
a State-creed  leave  scars  that  la6t  for  ages,  and 
make  cripples,  not  merely  of  those  on  whom 
their  force  is  first  tried,  but  of  their  children, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 


THE  MILL,  A FABLE; 

OR,  OWRE  TRUE  A TALE. 


Ovcc  on  a time,  >o  runs  the  record, 

There  itood  a mill  upon  a current, 

Whose  banks,  with  pleasant  dwellings  chequered, 
Of  Plenty’s  reign  gave  smiling  warrant. 

The  mill  was  famed,  through  all  the  country, 

Both  for  its  cheapness  and  rapidity; 

So  that  the  poor,  and  eke  the  gentry, 

Sent  their  whole  grain  there  with  avidity. 

It  did  the  work  of  all  who  chose  it 

For  many  square  miles  round  about  it; 

There  was  no  rival  to  oppose  it, 

And  no  one  thus  could  do  without  it. 

At  length,  somehow,  the  mill  grew  crazy, 

And  scarce  in  motion  could  be  trusted; 

Not  that  the  millers  had  grown  lazy, 

But  that  the  wheels  were  ill-adjusted. 

And  so  they  called  a meeting,  saying, 

Unto  the  great  and  small  shareholders, 

“ We  are  convinced  that  more  delaying 
Will  bring  the  whole  about  our  shoulder*.'' 

M What ’s  to  be  done  ?”  said  one  and  all  then  ; 

“ We  think  the  wheels  want  grease,”  said  several ; 

“ They  ’re  somewhat  rusty ; and  to  call  then 
Up  funds  for  oiling  let ’s  endeavour  all.” 

’Tis  true  the  wheels  had  all  got  rusty, 

From  want  of  oil  and  want  of  going  ; 

But  still  they  might  have  moved,  though  crusty, 
Were  nothing  else  in  wrong  bestowing.  ’ 

So  the  machine  received  its  unction, 

And,  for  a littie,  moved  ahead  still ; 

But,  lo  1 while  small  wheels  did  their  function, 
Most  of  the  larger  ones  stood  dead-still. 

They  gazed  a while  in  silent  wonder, 

Convinced  that  more  than  oil  was  needed; 

Tho’  what  the  fault  was  that  lay  under 
These  wiseacres  left  quite  unheeded. 

Twas  plain  the  mill,  to  do  its  duty, 

Must  all  its  members  move  at  once  on  ; 

Could’st  walk,  if,  when  ye  moved  one  foot,  ye 
Forgot  to  fetch  its  chum  by  chance  on  ? 

No,  no ; if  one  wish  to  prevail  with 

The  “ moving  trade"  and  in  the  walking  way, 

There ’s  but  one  house  that  we  can  deal  with— 
The  old  firm  R.  L.  Leg  & Company. 

So  something  must  he  done  right  early, 

Else  they  would  go  against  the  wall  soen  ; 

For  they  must  grind  the  people’s  barley, 

Or  people  will  give  o’er  to  call  soon. 

They  took  out  wheels  and  put  In  new  ones  ; 

Here  changed  one  shaft,  and  there  another ; 

Thinking  that,  when  they  got  Lhe  true  ones, 

The  whole  machine  would  move  together. 


At  length,  by  these  profound  devices, 

’Twas  made  to  grind  so  much  per  diem  ,* 

But  at  such  monstrous  cost,  that  prices 
Were  doubled  to  make  business  pay  ’em. 

Meanwhile,  some  rival  mills  had  started 
In  opposition,  o’er  the  water; 

And  here,  where  alt  was  soundly  got  up, 

By  night  and  day  “ the  clap  played  clatter." 

The  mills  were  of  the  first  dimensions, 

And  on  the  newest  model  planned  too; 
Whilst  one  and  all  had  just  pretensions 
Upon  the  firmest  base  to  stand  too. 

The  millers,  too,  were  dext’rous  fellows, 

Who ’d  learned  their  husintss  at  the  old  mill, 
And  laboured  hard,  that  people’s  bellies 
Should  have  as  mnch  ns  they  could  hold  still. 

Tis  very  odd  how  quick  and  cleverly 

The  folks  themselves  found  out  the  true  cue: 
Getting  a road  across  the  river,  they 
Took  all  their  barley  to  the  new  place. 

They  got  it  ground  for  half  the  money  ; 

And  this  the  tide  so  fairly  turned  now, 

That,  in  a short  time,  scarcely  any 

Would  with  old  Granny  he  concerned  now. 

For  so  some  wicked  wights  nick-named  her— 
That  ancient,  venerable  grinder, 

That  once,  ere  age,  and  so  forth,  tamed  her, 

Left  every  other  mill  behind  her. 

But  things  were  changed  now,  lack-a-daity— 
The  people  laughed,  and  made  a jest  of  her; 
For,  now  she ’d  grown  so  crank  and  crazy, 

Tha  mill-wheel  turned  without  the  rest  of  btr. 

’Twas  clear,  some  fundamental  error 
Lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil : 

The  owners  looked  at  her  with  terror— 

The  millers  wished  them  at  the  devil. 

For,  long  ago,  they’d  shewn  them  clearly, 
(Stern  teacher  is  experience  dear  bought,) 
The  walls  were  sunk,  and  rent,  and  fairly 
The  whole  machine  had  out  of  gear  got. 

And  why  ? — Why,  simply,  the  foundation 
Was  laid  in  sand,  and  much  too  narrowly. 
Nothing  could  mend  their  situation, 

But  re-construct  the  whole  thing  thoroughly. 

And  so  resolved  the  greater  part  of  them ; 

But  ’twas  too  late  now  to  replan  all ; 

The  rival  mills  had  got  the  start  of  them, 

And  trade  had  found  another  channel. 

Britain,  my  country,  learn  a lesson, 

Else  such  will  be  thine  own  forlorn  cause; 
Thou  art  the  mill  which  rivals  pres*  on— 

Thy  ruinous  base  of  sand  lire  Cowt-Law* 
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Bb  not  dismayed,  most  gentle  reader.  We 
have  no  design  against  your  political  sympathies. 
Onr  theme  is  neither  of  Chartists  nor  White- 
boys  ; nor  are  the  concealed  arms,  towards  which 
we  would  fain  draw  your  attention,  pike-heads 
or  scythe-blades,  pistols  or  blunderbusses.  “Arms 
and  the  man,  we  sing but  the  man  is  Garter 
King,  and  the  arms  are  “ gorgons,  hydras,  and 
chimeras  dire lions  rampant,  cockatrices,  vo- 
lant dragons,  salamanders,  bears,  elephants, 
wyverns,  salvage  men,  lynxes,  wolves,  rhinocer- 
oses, et  hoc  genus  omne — monsters  of  land  and 
sea  configurated  by  the  fanciful  devisers  of  the 
Herald's  Office. 

Of  all  the  pitiful  foibles  engendered  by  the 
artificialities  of  polite  life,  commend  us  to  the 
absurd  taste  displayed  by  high  and  low,  for 
these  heraldic  illustrations  ! Never  was  there  a 
wiser  tax  upon  the  frailty  of  fools  than  that 
upon  armorial  bearings  ! Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
governmental  mulct,  which,  among  the  block- 
heads, whose  silver  tea-spoons  and  footboy’s  jacket 
buttons  were  previously  embellished  with  a 
lion's  head  or  pilgrim’s  cockle  shell,  (that  might 
just  as  well  have  been  a gridiron  or  tinder-box,) 
ever  laid  down  his  supplemental  honours  in 
deference  to  the  exaction  ? If  the  Birmingham 
button-moulders,  or  London  seal-cutters,  choose 
to  impart,  what  ridiculous  tales  could  they  re- 
late of  the  Johnny  Newcomes  who  select  their 
crests  as  the  Yankee  selected  his  livery,  “ cos 
it  looked  so  tarnation  kicky-wickish  or,  if  the 
Herald’s  Office  could  be  induced  to  peach  con- 
cerning the  applications  made  for  the  discovery 
of  concealed  arms  by  Browns  and  Smiths,  retired 
potato-merchants,  and  aspiring  apothecaries, 
(which  applications  supply  the  richest  portion 
of  its  revenues,)  what  a treasure  would  not 
these  archives  supply  for  the  lovers  of  fun  ! 

The  chivalrous  origin  of  armorial  bearings 
has,  in  fact,  imparted  a grace  in  modern  cen- 
turies to  a custom  wholly  out ‘of  place,  and  con- 
sequently ridiculous.  At  an  epoch  when  the 
tug  of  war  was  achieved  with  helmed  heads,  with 
the  human  face  divine  carefully  guarded  by  a 
vizor,  it  might  be  necessary  to  distinguish  knight 
from  knight  by  the  cognizance  borne  upon  his 
crest ; and  even  in  the  tilt-yard,  as  in  the  recent 
JSglinton  Tournament,  the  joust  between  the 
Knight  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  was  less  likely  to  beget  hostile  intentions 
than  an  encounter  between  Sir  This  and  Sir 
That.  We  can  also  readily  understand,  that,  in 
the  feudal  ages,  when  life  itself  was  a skirmish, 
in  which  thousands  of  subsidiary  feuds  were 
hourly  fought  out  as  interludes  to  the  grand 
crusading  encounter  between  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, a badge  affixed  to  the  armour  might  be  as 
necessary,  to  enable  every  enfeoffed  chieftain  to 
recognise  his  retainers,  as  the  military  uniforms 
distinguishing  armies  and  regiments  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  we  cannot  see  why  these  armo- 


rial bearings  should  have  outlasted  the  use  of 
armour.  We  cannot  understand  why  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  is  not  as  easily  recognisable  a»  John 
Smith,  by  his  wife,  bis  domestics,  and  the  public 
in  general,  when  sealing  his  letters,  adorning  his 
gig,  and  distinguishing  his  silver  forks  with  the 
modest  initials  J.  S.,  as  when  contributing  his 
mite  towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
for  the  privilege  of  engraving  the  effigies  of  a 
mermaid  on  all  his  belongings.  There  is  every 
probability  that,  at  the  period  when  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Plantagenet  was  flourishing  his 
branch  of  broom  in  Palestine,  the  ancestors  of 
the  said  John  Smith  were  hewing  wood  in 
leathern  jerkins,  or  drawing  water  in  woollen 
shirts,  guiltless  of  any  pretension  to  what  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  “ Rejected  Addresses” 
characteristically  describes  as  “ a pair  of  tin 
pantaloons."  Or,  more  likely  still,  they  were 
following  to  the  slaughter  some  feudal  chief, 
wearing  the  badge  of  their  suzerain  as  meekly 
as  the  present  Mr  John  Smith’s  flock  of  South- 
downs  bear,  raddled  upon  their  woolly  flanks,  the 
humiliating  initials  J.  and  S.  What  possible 
advantage,  therefore,  can  it  afford  to  this  bc- 
mermaided  individual  to  paint  an  unsightly  ob- 
ject on  the  pannel  of  his  carriage,  or  display  on 
his  writing-table  a block  of  cornelian  large 
enough  to  contain  the  inscription  of  Magna 
Charta,  yet  bearing  only  the  portrait  of  the  same 
amphibious  monster,  by  way  of  desk  seal,  merely 
because  his  father  (the  retired  cheesemonger  of 
Finsbury)  saw  fit  to  pay  to  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  a 
certain  sum  of  coined  moneys,  to  have  it  under 
the  attestation  of  the  Ilerald’B  Office,  that  he, 
the  said  Ezekiel  Smith,  was  descended  from  the 
Smyths  of  Smyth  Grange,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  bore 
for  their  device  a “ sea  maiden,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a comb,  in  the  other  a tiring  glass,”  &c. 
&c. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  absurdities 
generated  by  this  passion  for  armorial  bearings, 
as  a supposed  index  of  gentility.  Look  at  the 
showy  carriages  of  the  Jewish  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers: will  any  one  of  them  please  to  inform 
us,  from  what  sovereign  their  ancestors  derived 
these  heraldic  honours,  at  a period  when  suffer- 
ing was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe ; when 
half  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  extracting  their 
teeth,  and  the  other  half  roasting  them  before  a 
slow  fire,  in  order  to  torture  forth  a confession 
of  their  hidden  treasures ; and  when,  so  far  from 
it  being  necessary  to  distinguish  their  helms  in 
battle  by  an  armorial  ensign,  it  would  have  only 
needed  for  the  sons  of  Israel  to  wear  their  vizors 
up  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  and  shew 
their  unlucky  faces,  to  drive  all  the  pious  sol- 
diers of  southern  Christendom  from  the  field. 

• But  it  is  not  alone  the  wealthy  Jews  who  put 
forth  untenable  pretensions  to  or  and  argent , 
gules  or/m,  or  other  hieroglyphical  devices  of 
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the  colleges  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  (which 
they  wear  with  about  as  good  a grace  as  Baron 
Rothschild  his  various  crosses  of  Christian 
knighthood,)  even  the  black  population  of  the 
western  hemisphere — of  the  countries  unknown 
to  Europe  so  long  as  the  heroism  of  chivalry 
sought  impunity  by  fighting  under  cover  of 
plates  of  steel — make  it  the  first  act  of  their 
achieving  easy  circumstances,  to  assume  armo- 
rial bearings.  For  these  people,  their  minds 
being  of  a less  enlightened  order,  there  is  some 
excuse ; the  wyverns  and  lions  rampant  which 
have  fascinated  their  eyes,  when  affixed  to  the 
household  furniture  of  their  former  masters, 
being  probably,  in  their  estimation,  a substitute 
for  the  bowels  of  animals  with  which  they  for- 
merly adorned  their  persons,  or  the  feathers  of 
parrots,  or  teeth  or  scalps  of  fallen  enemies, 
wherewith  they  ornamented  their  war-suits. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  very  persons  we  would 
leave  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  armorial 
bearings. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  there  are  not 
noble  exceptions  sanctifying  the  quartering*!  con- 
ferred by  royal  authority  upon  distinguished  in- 
dividuals of  modern  times.  The  crest  and  motto 
borne  by  the  Pellew  family,  for  instance,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  first 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  preserving  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  impending  death,  is  a 
trophy  worthy  to  form  the  boast  of  his  descend- 
ants and  the  example  of  all.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  the  Herald's  Office  evinces  so  much  wisdom 
In  its  inventions.  Look  at  the  coats  of  nrms  of 
the  new  colonial  bishops — the  pine  apple,  the 
palm  tree,  and,  for  nught  we  know,  the  puncheon 
of  rum  I If  such  be  the  finest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion of  Garter  or  Norrov,  the  Laureate  ought 
surely  to  be  called  upon  for  a flight  of  fancy  or 
so,  in  aid  of  cases  of  such  national  emergency. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  flights  of 
fancy  of  the  Herald's  Office  would  not  beat  those 
of  the  hermit  of  Keswick  hollow.  We  have  seen 
of  late  years  more  than  one  emblazoned  gene- 
alogy,  (to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  Mrs  Opic’s 
favourite  works,  u Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all 
its  Branches,”)  which  must  have  singularly  taxed 
the  powers  of  invention  of  those  highly  poetical 
personages  both  to  ear  and  eye,  the  Heralds  of 
the  British  empire.  We  can  only  conceive  that 
their  optical  powers  are  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 


splendour  of  the  coronations  at  which  they 
officiate,  as  described  by  Leigh  Hunt — 

“ All  drest  in  paintal  stiffness  to  the  knees," 

and  that  they  ever  afterwards  see  double. 

We  have  heard  of  documents  of  this  descrip- 
tion costingthousands  of  pounds!  Not  genealogies 
made  out  with  a view  to  claims  of  obsolete  titles, 
and  consequently  yielding,  like  the  earldom  W 
Huntingdon,  their  own  repayment ; but  devised 
and  executed  for  the  mere  gratification  of  brnnaa 
vanity — a mournful  illustration  of  the  weakness 
that  wastes  spices  and  precious  oils  in  embalming 
mortal  corruption  ; and  taxes  the  labours  of  the 
learned  scribe  to  attest  that  certain  pooraoiille** 
creatures,  whom  we  see  encumbering  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  claim  affinity  with  certain  still  poor- 
er grains  of  dust,  which,  for  centuries  past,  lift 
been  decaying  beneath  it.  These  geneahJgie*. 
however,  are  simply  intended  for  their  ptmfc 
enjoyment,  or  the  adornment  of  their  halls « 
libraries,  (unless,  as  in  a single  recent  instant, 
printed  for  circulation,  and  sent  round  bytle 
offending  parties  to  their  friends,)  and  concern 
not  the  public.  It  is  only  when  spurious  arty 
are  ostentatiously  emblazoned  on  a showy  rid- 
riage,  or  affixed  per  seal  to  correspondence  w?A 
a friend  in  foreign  countries,  who  is  required  to 
pay,  by  the  weight  of  sealing-wax,  the  postage tf 
his  letters,  that  the  folly  becomes  a poatiw 
offence.  Of  late  years,  moreover,  it  ha*b#rt 
the  custom  of  vulgar  fine  ladies  to  have  their 
family  arms  embroidered  on  their  pockethanS- 
kerchiefs,  and  stamped  in  gold  upon  their  letter- 
paper  ; nay,  we  know  one  establishment  of  a 
bran  new  peer,  where  the  stable  brushes1^ 
painted  with  the  family  nrms,  supporters  and 
all  ! It  is  probably  this  vile  example  which  h# 
put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Bond  Street  shop- 
keepers, who  indite  their  “ small  accounts"  rt 
Bath  post,  to  seal  them  with  coats  of  arms,  writ 
as  might  bring  the  ghosts  of  Gwyllim  and  Hoiiw 
out  of  their  graves  to  interpret.  We  should 
like  to  look  out  appropriate  mottoes  for  souk  of 
these  pretenders.  “ Virtute  et  opera,”  if  the 
device  of  the  Thane  of  Fife.  “ Sttrgert  tfb 
mea*‘  that  of  the  late  king’s  chinirgeon^P 
we  have  little  doubt,  that  mottoes  quite  as  CM- 
racteristic  might  be  found  for  the  fashionifck 
bootmakers  and  haberdashers,  who  hare  Hit 
out  the  brains  of  Garter,  Norrov,  or  ClareBcittt 
for  the  discovery  of  their  concealed  arms. 

1 « »T*» 


SONNETS. 


TO  IDLENESS. 

Curse  on  the  fellow  who  invented  work! 

The  ape  is  wiser  far ; nor  will  be  taught 
To  spealc,  lest  speech  with  labour  should  be  fraught ; 

I/ett  in  the  core  of  every  word  should  lurk 
A task — a burthen — that  he  might  not  shiik. 

Parent  of  pleasant  reverie  and  thought ! 

Thou  source  of  boon  delights,  which  set  at  naught 
All  purchased  with  hard  toil,  and  cares  that  irk — 
Watch  o’er  thy  votary,  Idleness  ! — from  want 
Deftnd  him  ever — see  him  welt  to  do; 

Then  will  he  be  the  merriest  of  elves  1 
And  on  thy  charms  will  at  large  descant, 

Though  other  followers  never  get  a sous — 

Have  nothing  in  the  larder  but  the  tMves! 

W,  H. 


ON  MY  OLD  HAT.  . , 

0 treat  it  not  so  rudely  ! ’tis  an  old 

And  a tried  friend — in  many  an  angry  storm 
Has  It  been  kind  to  me — and  tho’  in  form 
Chang’d  now  from  what  it  then  was,  when  a bold 
And  happy  wooer,  sporting  it,  I told 

( Dreaming)  that  tale  to  the  gazelle^yed  Mary  ! ,t 
Beneath  yon  elms — yet,  not  the  less,  ’tii  serf 
Dear  to  my  eyes — yea  ! every  ragged  fold 
O’erhanging,  greets  mo  like  an  ivied  rift 
In  an  old  mansion— telling  me  of  days 
Long  past — and,  as  the  traveller  from  the  drift 
Waits  ’neath  the  moon-pierc’d  ruin  the  turlf 
So  thy  remains  may  cheer  some  gray  hairs  still, 

Else  doomed  to  brave  the  nirfaudew,  damp  and  (MU! 
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A clkvkr  Tory  journal,  sometime  last  year, 
described  a tale  which  was  appearing  in  series 
in  this  Magazine,  as  <l  Radicalism  Made  Easy." 
The  modern  Timon  may  be  aptly  described  in 
nearly  the  same  terms.  The  author  is  a fear- 
less thinker,  or  speaker  out  of  other  men’s 
thoughts  ; and  a thorough-going,  if  not  quite  a 
dispassionate,  reflective,  or  very  consistent  de- 
mocrat. In  communicating  his  opinions,  and  en- 
forcing his  doctrines,  he  adopts  the  popular  form 
of  fiction  and  dialogue  ; treating,  however,  with 
somewhat  unwise  contempt,  the  ordinary  aids  of 
plot,  adventure,  and  dramatic  circumstance. 
Unwise,  at  least,  were  it  his  object  to  display 
character  in  action,  and  apparently  forgetting 
that  his  sweeping  denunciations  are  quite  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  fables  of  Shakspeare  or  Field- 
ing, as  to  the  story  of  the  last  offspring  of  the 
Minerva  press.  He  has,  however,  so  far  adapted 
hi*  work  to  the  vulgar,  or  popular  taste,  as  to 
have  chosen  all  his  characters,  without  excep- 
tion, from  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Many 
of  his  opinions  are  promulgated  directly  from 
the  author  to  the  reader.  Of  the  mysterious 
personage  who  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  no- 
thing is  seen  until  it  is  far  advanced  ; and  the 
principal  part  which  he  plays,  is  to  display,  in 
the  true  light,  the  character  of  George  IV'., 
especially  in  relation  to  his  persecuted  wife. 
The  author  of  Timon  is  a theoretic  Republican ; 
and,  by  a Republican,  no  better  illustration  of 
the  inherent  vices  of  Monarchical  government 
could  be  found,  than  in  the  secret  and  public 
history  of  that  shameful  and  unmanly  persecu- 
tion, in  which,  not  alone  crimps,  spies,  and  ser- 
vile courtiers,  but  grave  statesmen  and  pious 
prelates,  were  proud  and  eager  to  act  their  vile 
part.  A variety  of  documents,  some  of  which 
must  be  original,  if  they  be  not  purely  ficti- 
tious, and  others,  that  have  often  been  published, 
and  which  are  known  to  be  authentic,  are  given, 
illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  hour  of  her  ill-starred  marriage, 
until  her  remains  were  denied  theordinary  passing 
tribute  of  decent  respect.  The  author  concludes 
that  this  affair,  so  disgraceful  to  the  Court,  the 
Church,  and  the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain, 
gave  a shock  to  the  Monarchical  principle  in  this 
country  from  which  it  will  never  recover.  Nor 
can  it  be  questioned  that  the  People  have  come 
to  view  Kings  and  Queens  in  a very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  “ Lord's  anointed" 
was  beheld,  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  to gono farther  back.  Of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  author,  or  his  hero,  Timon,  speaks 
uniformly  with  the  warmth  of  admiration,  which 
looks  like  personal  attachment,  and  with  cor- 
responding severity  of  her  husband,  and  his 
bold-faced  paramour ; while  the  other  parties, 
who  gained  a bad  eminence  in  that  disgraceful 
drama,  are  dismissed,  in  general,  though  strong 

* Twu  voU^undea* 
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terms  of  condemnation.  Certainly  no  event 
which  the  history  of  courts  records,  reveals  hu- 
man nature  in  a more  degraded  aspect  than  this 
transaction,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  Sir 
Samuel  Romiily,  in  his  diary,  condemns  Lord 
Brougham  for  painting  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a 
Parliamentary  speech,  as  black  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
Henry  the  VIII.  Yet,  considering  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  opinion, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  palaces  ; considering  the 
whole  changed  circumstances  of 

“ Thi*  Britain,  and  this  note 
in  the  eye  of  reason  and  enlightened  morality ; he 
stands  branded  with  the  traces  of  cooler,  darker 
malignity,  more  vindictive  and  meaner  passions, 
than  do  those  ferocious  and  blood-stained  mon- 
sters. His  vices  of  heart  struck  deeper  into 
the  root  of  all  that  is  god-like  in  humanity,  or 
estimable  in  manhood  ; or,  at  best,  the  difference 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successor,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  Queens,  is  that  which  exists 
between  the  brutal  murderer  and  the  slow,  de- 
liberate poisoner,  who  lurks  for  the  secret  life, 
but  leaves  no  trace  of  his  bloody  work  on  the 
body  of  his  victim. 

.The  author  of  Timon  has,  perhaps,  when  his 
work  is  considered  as  a piece  of  art,  and,  as 
such,  intended  to  please  while  it  instructs,  gone 
too  far  into  the  history  of  the  murdered  Queen 
of  George  the  IV.,  which  the  public  has  begun 
to  forget,  though  all  its  consequences  are  not 
yet  revealed.  That  tale  remains  for  the  histor- 
ian and  the  dramatist ; and  the  English  annals 
have  afforded  Shakspeare  no  finer  theme,  no 
fitter  dramatic  heroine  in  Catherine  or  Con- 
stance, than  Caroline  of  Brunswick  offers  to 
genius.  This  episode  we  now  lay  aside,  and 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  Ti- 
mon as  a literary  performance,  a body  of  opin- 
ions, and  a sign  of  the  times,  as  significant 
as  was,  in  its  day,  Caleb  Williams,  or  Nature 
and  Art.  The  book  opens  with  a lively  dialogue 
between  two  young  gentlemen,  Edward  Claver- 
iug  and  Frank  Delamere,  both  tinctured  with  Ra- 
dicalism, or  the  Bentham  Philosophy ; though  upon 
the  gay  nature  of  the  latter,  the  sense  of  the 
evil  done  and  suffered  under  the  sun  sits  lightly. 
Their  mutual  conclusion  is  that  of  the  fisherman 
in  Pericles,  who,  when  questioned  how  the  fish 
lived  in  the  sea,  replied,  “ that  it  was  in  the  sea 
much  as  in  the  land  ; the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
little  ones."  Clavering  eloquently  girds  at  the 
abusesoriginatedandkept  up  by  kings,  priests,  and 
the  privileged  orders ; and  the  gayer  Delamere  par- 
ries without  denying.  Theyare  interrupted  bythe 
entrance  of  Sir  FelixClavering,ahigh  Toryplace- 
man,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  father  to  the 
noble-minded  young  Radical.  Edward  takes  more 
after  his  mother  than  his  other  parent.  The  au- 
thor shews  throughout,  a high  appreciation  of 
the  female  character;  and,  as  he  is  avowedly 
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tinctured  with  phrenology,  (if  not  with  actual 
organ  or  bumpology ,)  and  open  materialism,  he 
places  great  faith  in  breed  ; on  which  subject  he, 
moreover,  talks  somewhat  glibly,  and  as  if  decla- 
mation were  demonstration.  In  this  vein,  he 
cleverly  traces  the  pedigree,  or  stock,  of  the  Cla- 
▼eringa,  through  the  fox-hunting  squire,  their 
grandsi re,(</um  not  specified,)  and  the  patronage- 
hunting  dean,  their  sire,  who  married  an  elderly 
heiress,  until  it  merges  in  Sir  Felix,  the  Tory  ; 
when,  by  his  manage  with  an  admirable  woman, 
it  is,  if  not  quite  perfected,  greatly  ameliorated 
in  his  son  Edward,  the  Liberal.  Of  the  ances- 
tors of  Edward,  the  jolly  fox-hunter  is  clearly 
the  best ; the  sneaking,  covetous,  time-serving 
bishop,  the  worst.  Edward's  immediate  progeni- 
tor, Sir  Felix — a kind  of  lesser  Castlereagh — is  a 
rather  respectable  Conservative,  us  times  go; 
full  of  prejudice,  but  with  some  atoms  of  con- 
science. As  sermons  are  always  edifying,  we 
shall  quote  the  substance  of  those  which  the 
bishop  of  the  Clavering  race  was  wont  to  preach. 

From  the  pulpit  of  hie  cathedral,  whenever  occasion 
called  him  into  it,  be  enjoined,  to  the  rich,  an  exemplary 
attendance  on  divine  worship  ; to  the  poor,  that  they 
should  conduct  themselves  “ lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
their  betters ;” — in  all  things  to  obey  “ their  spiiitual 
pastors  and  masters’’  in  lowliness  of  heart;  and,  above 
ail,  to  honour  the  king  as  the  Lord’s  anointed  ; that,  in 
to  doing,  they  would  reap  their  reward  on  high,  and  their 
names  would  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Lite.  This  was 
the  essence  of  all  his  exhortations.  As  to  the  bishop's 
own  nau  e,  it  was  written  in  the  lied  Book  ; which,  judg- 
ing by  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  place  it  there,  he  con- 
sidered as  the  preferable  reward.  ' 

At  this  time  our  good  mother  church  was  in  her  ele- 
ment, and  all  was  quiet  about  her.  lier  good  gilts  were 
in  no  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  It  was  not, 
as  in  these  refractory  times — which  seem  to  be  prefigured 
by  the  fire  aud  smoke  and  brimstone,  described  as  issu- 
ing out  of  the  horses’  mouths  in  the  Revelatjop*—- -when 
men,  not  content  with  denying  the  infallibility  of  bishops 
and  archbishops,  claim  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  character  of  Sir  Felix  is  more  delicately 
touched  than  that  of  either  squire  or  bishop. 
He  was  rather  handsome  and  gentlemanly  in 
person  and  appearance  ; of  a cold  temperament, 
not  apt  to  he  led  astray  by  the  passions  of  youth  ; 
well-skilled  in  Parliamentary  history  ; possessed 
by  all  the  Pitt  prejudices ; and  with  a genius  for 
the  state  mystery  termed  Finance.  As  he  grew 
older,  and  times  changed,  until  Althorpe  suc- 
ceeded Grey,  and  Melbourne  Althorpe,  from  a 
Pitt  Tory  he  came  to  profess  himself  a Moderate 
Reformer.  If  any  abuse  could  be  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  the  remedy  also,  then  was  the  candid 
Sir  Felix  ready  to  apply  the  remedy;  which, 
however,  never  was  required,  as  the  abuse  com- 
plained of  never  could  be  discovered. 

Whatever  was  the  complaint  brought  against  the  ex- 
isting system,  he  had  an  Hinwer  always  at  hand.  “ The 
best  institutions  of  man,”  he  would  say,  “ must  partake 
of  the  imperfection  which  adheies  to  his  nature.  It  were 
vain  to  expect  it  otherwise.  To  begin  physicking  a 
healthy  and  well-tried  constitution,  because  of  n few 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  is  the  extreme  of  fool-hardiness. 
Our  form  of  government  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  has  answered  the  best  pur- 
poses of  government  for  ages  past,  and  st  ill  continue  to 
do  so  for  ages  to  come,  if  tve  have  the  wisdom  to  leave 
It  as  it  is.” 

These,  in  the  Baronet’s  mind,  were  self-evident  axioms. 


I These  were  among  the  principia  vera  that  required  ao 
I proof.  He  was  himself  as  well  convinced  of  them  as  he 
was  that  a atone  thrown  upwards  will  fall  to  the  givuad, 
or  that  gunpowder  will  explode  when  a lighted  uuu.ii  u 
applied  to  iu 

At  a county  meeting,  however,  he  would  now  a&il 
then  meet  with  a siuidy  disputant  with  whom  hisar**. 
mints  did  not  so  easily  pass  muster.  “ I venerate,"  said  hr, 
the  otbrr  day,  to  a politician  of  this  stamp,  ‘ I vsaeraie 
the  constitution  which  we  have  received  from  our  Ion- 
fathers,  and  under  which  wc  have  reached  our  piesent  un- 
rivalled prosperity.  I will  not  consent  to  endanger  nu 
constitution  by  running  utter  wild  theunrs oi  luiptou. 
ment.  I will  nut  cutler  myself  to  he  decoyed  hum  it* 
ancient  and  safe  highway,  into  by-paths  which  had  1 
know  not  where." 

“ I have  heard  this  very  same  reasoning  from  Casxiko, 
and  a hundred  others  of  (be  same  school,"  rtphee  tin 
stranger  to  whom  he  was  speaking j “ hut  it  slw«>^ 
seemed  to  me  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  wotit  constitu- 
tion as  the  best. 


The  political  history  of  Great  Britain  was  familiar  le 
him.  But  be  had  read  it  iu  the  spirit  of  party,  sot  *f 
philosophy.  It  had  never,  therefore,  occurred  to  him 
that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  nobility  had  goue  as 
extending  itself  until  their  interest*  had  become  every- 
thing, and  the  interests  of  the  public  as  nothing.  Tlirl 
fact  was  sometimes  pressed  upon  him,  when  arguing widi 
pei  wins  of  opposite  politics;  but  the  common-place  reply 
was  always  at  hand  : We  have  grown  up  under  this 
system  to  our  prrsent  state  of  unexampled  prosperity; 
and  to  risk  the  blessings  we  enjoy  iu  search  of  s petals, 
tive  perfection,  is  not  only  the  excess  of  rashness,  but  the 
extreme  of  guilt — This  style  ot  reasoning,  when  tk* 
periods  ate  well  turned,  has  great  weight.  Not  but  that 
it  would  be  just  as  w i»r  to  contend,  that  the  farmer  should 
not  clear  his  field  from  weeds,  lest  he  should  endanger  iW 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  matters  of  orthodoxy  we  must  be  punctual  ts  th* 
text : but  when  speaking  of  the  Constitution,  great  lati- 
tude is  allowed. 

Burke  and  Pitt  share  in  our  author’s  ill  grace*, 
in  correspondence  to  their  relative  talents,  and 
their  influence  on  public  affairs.  The  one  is  re- 
presented as  a selfish  traitor  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  the  other  as 

The  most  arbitrary  and  reckless  minister  that  i«r 
swayed  its  councils,  at  once  the  dupe  and  the  eonMw- 
ate  of  the  aristocracy,  who  wasted  the  strength  sudht- 
ished  the  resomces  of  the  natiou  with  x rashness 
witnessed  belore  or  since.  The  privileged  classes  war- 
shipped  him.  The  men  of  wealth  pinned  Ibeir  hath 
upon  his  sleeve.  They  lauded  him  to  the  skies,  •» 
heaven-horn  minister  ; never  was  an  epithet  so  f»*dy 
misapplied.  Mr  Pitt  was  neither  a great  man,  asr  s 
great  minister.  A man  of  comprehensive  and  ivaimci- 
ing  mind,  fitted  to  the  crisis  iu  which  lie  was  c»l«dw 
govern,  would  have  found  nothing  to  surprise  h o is  the 
coming  on  of  that  revolution  in  France,  which  wssdss- 
lined  to  change  the  face  of  Europe.  Ti  e seeds  of  it  W 
been  long  in  the  ground — they  had  been  ripening  w ,h* 
eye  of  every  man  of  thought  and  reflection,  during  tb* 
entire  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.;  a period  of  ti* 
most  degrading  profligacy,  and  the  most  insulting  do 
pntism  that  ever  tried  the  patience  of  sn  oppreo«dptofk 
All  the  French  writers  of  note  and  authority  had  pied*** 
ed  it.  in  language  too  forcible  to  be  dUieg<nkd,  «w 
too  plain  to  be  * 

Had  Mr  Pitt  been  a*  well  read  as  he  ought  tobsve  bees 
in  the  science  of  government,  he  would  hare  piwited  bf 
the  awful  warning  which  the  French  Revolution  carried 
with  it.  He  would  have  made  England  take  tbe  k*d 
in  adapting  her  existing  institutions  to  the  improve* 
state  ot  knowledge.  Had  he  been  the  profound  sat*- 
men  which  his  servile  flatterers  declared  him  to  b*»** 
would  have  yielded  with  a good  grace  to  that  demand  W 
reform,  which  it  was  no  longer  safe  or  politic  tt  YW* 
hold.  Had  he  lent  the  mighty  influence  of  hi*  d**1 
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station  to  tlie  support  of  liberal  principles,  and  to  a sys- 
tem of  government  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  how 
different — how  very  different — would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment.  Its  industry 
would  not  then  have  been  burthened  with  the  weight  of 
eight  hundred  millions  of  debt,  incut  red  to  uphold  the 
nscendancy  of  the  titled  few,  and  to  re-throne  the  race  of 
the  Bourbons. 

A high-minded  senator  would  have  sacrificed  power 
and  place  to  the  interest  of  his  country.  Mr  Pitt  had  no 
such  patriotism.  The  court  was  his  country,  and  he  had 
no  other.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  fact,  that  through- 
out Europe,  monarchy  rested  for  support  on  the  church 
and  on  thetitled  classes;  and  he  foresaw,  that  if  existing  in- 
stitutions were  so  far  reformed,  a*  to  render  the  principle 
of  representation  practical  and  effective,  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  clergy  must  yield  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  state  affairs  must  be  administered 
on  a quite  different  system.  This,  and  this  alone,  was 
the  revolution  which  he  dreaded. 

Such  was  the  Minister  in  whose  palmy  days 
the  youthful  Sir  Felix  Clavering  first  made  his 
appearance  at  St  Stephen's  fairies,  previously 
well  read  in  all  sorts  of  secret  memoirs  which  deal 
in  the  history  of  political  intrigue,  and  finding 
his  vade  mecum  in  Bubb  Dodington’s  diary  and 
Hamilton’s  Parliamentary  logic.  A rising  young 
Member,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  shall  continue 
to  hold  alternate  rule,  could  not  walk  more 
wisely  than  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Felix. 

All  his  connexions  were  formed  with  a view  to  official 
influence.  With  a prepossessing  person  and  plnnsible 
manner,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself 
with  any  one  whose  acquaintance  he  took  the  pains  to 
cultivate.  He  pleased,  by  never  offending.  Opinions 
opposite  to  his  own,  had,  for  the  time,  his  entire  acqui- 
escence ; since  he  knew  that  to  combat  them,  would  be 
either  to  make  an  enemy,  or  to  lose  a friend.  The  se- 
verity of  his  principles  always  relaxed  a little,  when  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  at  hand  ; at  this  season, 
he  put  his  Toryism  on  short  allowance — he  professed 
himself  proud  to  do  homage  to  his  constituents.  In- 
wardly, indeed,  he  had  a decent  share  of  disregard  for  nil 
that  belonged  to  them,  except  their  vote  and  interest ; 
but  outwardly,  his  demeanour  towards  them,  was  all 
compliment  and  condescension.  So  to  descend,  was  gall 
and  wounwood ; but  hitter  pills  must  be  swallowed  at  an 
election,  and  a Parliamentary  candidate  is  never  expected 
to  suffer  for  conscience’  sake. 

He  had  purchased  a seat  in  Parliament  at  the  market 
price,  at  that  time  as  well  understood  as  the  price  of  corn, 
and  ns  regular  an  article  of  traffic  ; but  although  every 
one  knew  that  a scat  might  be  thus  easily  put  chased,  to 
declare  it  purchascable  was  a grave  offence.  The  tiuth 
of  the  assertion  made  it  a libel,  and  the  learned  Judges 
never  failed  to  find  it  so,  when  the  offender  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  politics.  He  svas  for  upwards  of  five 
months  in  the  house,  without  taking  part  in  any  debate. 
Constantly  to  be  seen  in  his  place,  he  was  occupied  in 
acquainting  himself  with  the  forms  of  the  house.  He 
studied  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  that  were  to 
join  in  battle — he  watched  the  anxiety  of  the  minister  to 
keep  off  all  embarrassing  questions,  and  the  equal  anxiety 
of  the  opposition  to  obtrude  them  into  debate.  He  had 
taken  bis  seat  from  the  first  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
but  betrayed  uo  peculiar  devotion  to  the  government; 
bia  opinions  partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  painting, 
is  termed  **  a neutral  tint.”  He  applied  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Johnson  alike  to  political  and  personal  attachments, 
that  “ he  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a lover,  raises 
obstacles  to  his  own  wishes.”  On  this  principle  it  was, 
that  he  occasionally  disregarded  the  entreaty  of  a first 
and  second  circular;  but  the  third,  backed  by  the  press, 
lug  solicitations  of  the  wbipper-in,  was  sure  of  his  atten- 
dance and  bis  vote.  The  alternations  of  doubt  thus  ex- 
cited, had  their  effect.  He  professed  to  vote  iudepen- 
dgutly  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  although  it 


usually  happened  that  or  urgent  questions,  his  best  judg- 
ment coincided  with  that  of  the  minister.  This  lucky 
coincidencea  never  passed  unobserved,  and  it  begot,  after  a 
time,  that  perfect  good  understanding,  known  to  the  ini- 
tiated. which  made  his  support  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment a duty  which  be  owed  “ to  his  conscience  and  to 
his  country .” 

An  occasion  arose  on  which  the  full  value  of 
the  Member’s  support  could  be  felt  by  the 
Minister.  It  was  when  Lord  Grenville  adopted 
the  unpopular  course  of  haughtily  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  the  First  Consul  for  peace,  just 
when  John  Bull  had,  for  the  moment,  got  his 
stomachful  of  war.  Haring  devoted  an  entire 
week  to  the  composition  of  a speech.  Sir  Felix 

Arranged  his  topic*  in  logical  order, — pictured  on  a 
charcoal  ground,  all  lbs  evils  of  republicanism  ; and  des- 
canted with  becoming  warmth,  on  that  paternal  solici- 
tude for  the  happiness  of  their  people,  which  had  always 
distinguished  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatiated,  at 
due  length,  on  the  great  stake  which  we  all  had  in  the 
contest ; it  was  a war  for  all  that  was  dear  to  us, — our 
hearths,  our  altars,  our  religion  as  Christians,  our  inde- 
pendance  as  a nation,  our  rights  as  a free  people, — all 
were  at  Btake ; and  he  insisted,  that  not  only  was  our 
own  government  tkebeit,  but  the  best-adiuinistered  of  all 
governments.  We  were  a highly  favoured  nation,  en- 
joying an  inestimable  and  envied  constitution,  the  legacy 
of  onr  forefathers,  purchased  by  their  valour,  cemented, 
by  their  blood.  ............. 

This  speech,  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
delivery,  was  hailed  with  repeated  cheers  from  the  minis- 
terial benches;  and  the  result  satisfied  Sir  Felix,  that  he 
had  not  made  a false  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He 
had  the  infinite  satisfaction  to  find  himself  figuring  the 
next  morning,  in  three-columns-and-a-half  of  the  broad 
sheet. 

Sir  Felix  was,  henceforth,  if  not  a favourite 
with  the  Government,  something  better — a 
Member  of  the  Commons  who  hud  established 
his  claims  upon  them.  The  author  of  Timon,  in 
his  indiscriminate  censures,  sometimes  forgets 
to  divide  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  the  salutary 
from  the  corrupt,  in  ecclesiastical  systems  ; nor 
is  he  over  apt,  ;;t  any  time,  to  perceive  the  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Yet,  us  a specimen  of 
the  nature  and  style  of  the  book,  we  shall  quote 
a few  remarks  in  this  strain,  which  are,  never- 
theless, based  on  undeniable  truth. 

How  slowly  has  reason  extended  her  empire  in  Europe  1 
And  why  ? Because  she  has  been  persecuted  in  every 
step  of  her  progress.  Kings,  priests,  aud  nobles,  have 
from  the  first,  joined  to  hunt  her  down.  The  rulers  of 
the  people,  in  every  age,  have  always  done  their  utmost 
to  keep  them  in  darkness — mystery  in  politics — mystery 
in  religion — and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  fenciug  oat 
inquiry,  aud  keeping  common  sense  at  a distance. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  endow  his  creatures  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood  ; hut  the  spread  of  truth  is  never  permitted,  so 
long  as  those  in  power  have  the  means  of  suppressing  it. 
When  the  church  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  power,  the 
word  of  the  priest  was  gospel,  and  his  will  was  law:  the 
ascendant  faith  was  then  tire  Catholic  ; but  the  ambition, 
the  uipacity,  and  the  licentiousness  of  their  clergy — aud 
the  unblushing  sensualism  of  the  creatures  that  success- 
ively filled  the  Papal  Chair,  and  who  pretended  to  have 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  which  enabled  them  to  lock  tho 
gates  of  heaven  against  all  unbeliever* — at  length  raised 
a spirit  of  resistance,  which  ended  in  the  downfal  of 
their  spiritual  thione.  So  far  from  there  being,  at  this 
period,  any  alliance  between  Church  aud  State,  they 
maintained  a constant  warfare.  In  England  particu- 
larly, every  page  of  its  history  is  disfigured  with  the  de« 
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tail  of  their  conflicts  and  controversies  ; sometimes  the 
Papal  supremacy  was  disowned, — at  other  times  the 
thnnder  of  the  Vatican  prevailed ; but  the  scenes  of 
shameless  hypocrisy,  and  reckless  bloodshed,  nre  repulsive 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  it  seen  but  the  knavery  of  a 
self-delegated  priesthood,  profiting  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  imposing  upon  their  credulity  ; they  were 
bitter  enemies  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  knowing 
well,  that  the  more  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  enlight- 
ened, the  more  clearly  would  their  craft  be  seen  through, 
and  the  more  extensively  would  the  network  of  their 
system  be  exposed. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  every  inch  a Catholic.  His  battle 
with  the  Sec  of  Rome,  was  not  with  its  doctrines,  but 
with  its  temporal  power.  Had  not  the  Pope,  in  a fit  of 
passionate  indiscretion,  pronounced  sentence,  denouncing 
his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine  and  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  no  rupture  between  them  would  have  taken 
place.  Had  his  Holiness  managed  matters  a little  more 
adroitly,  and  with  better  temper,  the  English  tyrant 
would  never  have  disputed  his  spititual  supremacy,  and 
our  Church  would  probably,  at  this  day,  have  been 
Catholic.  Whoever  should  have  cast  ridicule  on  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  would  have  been  burnt  as  a heretic. 
Bishop  Philpotts  would  have  written  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  transubstantiation;  and  the  Judges  would  have  de- 
clared Catholicism  to  be  “ part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land  ;**  and  oar  now  orthodox  Churchmen  would 
have  celebrated  High  Mass. 

From  Mr  Murk] and,  the  orthodox  tutor  whom 
Sir  Felix  chose  for  his  son,  the  young  man  never 
could  have  imbibed  his  Radical  opinions.  That  re- 
spectable person  was  the  eldest  son  of  a canon  of 
theCathedralofOxford.  Thebasisof  hiserudition 
was  classical ; but  the  superstructure  was  clerical. 
He  had  mingled  but  little  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life ; but  he  had  deeply  studied  the  schoolmen, 
and  patiently  learned  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  from  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

It  was  a perfect  piece  of  machinery — the  boast  of  “our 
beloved  fatherland;”  a monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  The  three  estates — King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons — mutually  balancing  each  other,  and  thus  provid- 
ing against  an  excess  of  power  in  either ; what  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance  ! His  attachment  to  this  system  was 
sincere,  as  was  his  fidelity  towards  it.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  the  result  of  inward  thought.  He 
had  never  studied  the  principles  of  government  as  a science. 
He  erred — where  the  majority  of  us  err — in  mistaking 
the  opinious  in  which  we  are  born  and  bred,  for  the  de- 
liberate convictions  of  our  own  reason.  In  all  his  notions 
he  was  supremely  aristocratic.  The  Gamaliel  at  whose 
feet  he  had  been  brought  up,  had  so  ordained  it. 

In  politics,  he  was  the  idolater  of  Burke.  The  max- 
im of  that  distinguished  statesman,  that  “to  innovate  is 
not  to  reform,”  was,  with  him,  a sacred  and  imperish- 
able truth.  The  nobility  of  France  had  been  scattered 
abroad — her  clergy  had  ceased  to  be  venerated — their 
estates  had  been  confiscated — the  law  of  primogeniture 
had  been  abolished — what  an  awful  wanting! — and  all 
this  from  the  love  of  change — from  that  capricious,  dis- 
satisfied feeling,  which  leads  to  the  destrnction  of  all 
that  is  ancient  and  venerable  in  the  institutions  of  man. 

All  this  was,  to  Mr  Markland,  so  much  self-evident 
truth.  It  was  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
reform  to  overturn  everything;  to  break  up  all  esta- 
blishments, ahd  to  turn  government  upside-down. 

Yet  was  Mr  Markland,  besides  his  classical 
attainments,  a conscientious  man  according  to 
his  lights,  and  one  of  unstained  morals.  It  was 
marvellous  how  the  son  of  Sir  Felix,  and  the 
pupil  of  Mr  Markland,  could  have  caught  the 
Radical  contagion  then  abroad ; but  such  was 
the  melancholy  fact ; and  the  latter,  aware  of 
the  evil,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  counteract  its 
mischievous  consequences.  This  was  not  so 


easily  accomplished ; and,  in  the  course  of  hi* 
efforts,  Mr  Markland  discovered  that  the  mother 
was  B9  deeply  tainted  as  the  son,  though  the 
political  and  other  heresies  of  both  were  mani- 
fested with  the  greatest  mildness  and  forbearance. 

Sir  Felix,  who  had  diligently  laboured  to  keep 
up  his  county  interest  until,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  his  son  might  succeed  him  as  the  knight 
of  the  shire  and  adherent  of  the  Tory  Minister 
of  the  day,  on  finding  Edward  a recreant  to  the 
faith  of  the  Tories,  could  only  find  consolation 
in  recurring  to  the  good  old  times  when  he  was 
wont  to  carouse  at  YVimbledon  with  Dundas  and 
the  heaven-born  Minister. 

“ I well  remember,”  said  he,  In  an  after-dinner  con- 
versation, at  which  his  son  was  present,  before  whom  his 
most  frequent  topic  was  the  danger  which  attendi  ill 
political  changes I well  remember  the  time  when 
the  majority,  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  tb» 
crown,  the  borough-holders,  and  the  peers,  was  424. 
Ministers  had  then  a support  equal  to  the  weight  they 
had  to  sustain ; and  were  not,  as  now,  compelled  tt 
truckle  to  popular  opinion  at  every  turn  of  the  cerwr. 
When  the  spirit  of  reform  stalked  abroad,  as  it  now  sod 
then  did,  ministers  pnt  it  down  promptly,  and  diort.it 
back  at  once  to  its  hiding  place.  They  bestirred  them- 
selves, too,  in  other  ways.  They  bought  up  such  a por- 
tion of  the  daily  press  as  would  keep  the  public  snei 
from  being  whisked  about  by  every  wind  of  doetna. 
The  clerical  magistrates  and  the  influential  landholder 
of  each  county  kept  their  eye  steadily  upon  the  news- 
papers which  the  innkeepers  look  in  for  the  perutsl  of 
their  customers.  They  took  in  an  opposition  paper  <£ 
their  peril.  By  this  and  other  means  they  got  the  pro- 
vincial press,  in  a great  measure,  under  their  csoud. 
The  Attorney-General,  too,  waa  always  on  the  titty, 
and  not  only  did  he  keep  a sharp  look-out,  but  the  spiee 
of  government  were  always  on  the  watch-tower.  Tbe 
seditious  were  pounced  upon  at  a moment  when  iker 
thought  no  eye  was  upon  them.” 

“It  was  this  promptitude,  at  that  critical  juncture  d 
affairs,”  said  Mr  Markland,  “ that  saved  the  country." 

Young  Clavering  would  neither  go  into 
Parliament  nor  accept  of  office  upon  the  only 
conditions  that  are  known  among  public  men! 
and  the  indignant  Sir  Felix  gave  up  the  con- 
test with  a son  who  had  no  fault  save  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  being 
one  of  those  who  conceive  it  wise  to  yield  the 
people  their  rights  before  they  force  them. 

Frank  Delamere  was  a younger  son,  rtrr 
slenderly  provided  with  the  world's  goods;  and 
this  circumstance  furnishes  a text  for  handling 
the  evil  done  to  society  by  the  law  of  primogea- 
iture.  The  abolition  in  Frnnce  of  this  mainstay 
of  the  privileged  class,  and  of  a thousand  pub- 
lic abuses,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  results 
of  the  Revolution.  Having  combated  the  fal- 
lacy of  sending  the  younger  sons  of  a family  into 
life  penniless,  merely  to  enrich  an  elder  son,  and 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  his  brothers,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  depend  on  their  own  talents  and 
industry,  it  is  pertinently  inquired  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  have  no  talents  and  *tiH 
less  industry,  a quality  for  which  the  acions  of 
aristocracy  are  not  generally  distinguished.  W* 
next  come  to  the  daughters,  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  are  the  greatest  victims  of  this  un- 
natural institution.  One  main  cause  of  the 
cheerless  joyless  celibacy,  to  which  so  many 
British  females  are  doomed,  or  of  the  unhappy 
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because  loveless  and  unequal  marriages,  which 
all  acknowledge  and  lament,  is  the  poverty  to 
which  this  unnatural  law  consigns  so  many 
women  in  the  better  classes  of  society ; highly 
accomplished,  but  most  helpless  creatures,  con- 
cerning whom  our  author  inquires — 

In  what  profitable  calling  are  their  talents  and  in- 
dustry to  be  exercised  ? How  does  “ the  giving  the  bulk 
of  the  father’s  property  to  the  eldest  son”  assist  to  make 
them  “the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes?”  They 
have  no  chance  in  the  state  lottery  of  preferment.  If  to 
obtain  a moderate  independence  is  to  be  the  end  of  their 
exertions,  why  take  it  from  them  in  the  beginning  9 
Imbued,  from  their  birth,  with  aristocratic  feelings, 
their  gTeat  speculation  ia  marriage;  a speculation  of  all 
others  the  most  humiliating.  In  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
when  Polly  is  asked  how  she  proposes  to  live,  she  an- 
swers— “ Upon  the  industry  of  my  Macheath  — a sad 
reliance,  certainly ; but  much  less  mortifying,  and  hardly 
less  disreputable,  than  the  dependence  to  which  too  many 
of  the  lovely  sex  in  upper  life  are  driven  by  our  law  of 
exclusive  inheritance. 

Nothing  can  be  slighter  than  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  pages  of  Timon,  specimens  of  the  aristo- 
cracy are  brought  forward,  or  drop  in,  stand  to 
have  their  portraits  outlined,  and  disappear  for 
ever.  One  of  these  is  Lord  Trecastle,  a younger 
brother,  who,  from  TiOO  a-year,  suddenly  suc- 
ceeds to  £*0,000,  by  the  first-born  breaking  bis 
neck,  and  who  owns  that  he  shuddered  at  that 
event,  remembering  the  desperate  leaps  he  had 
taken,  and  “ thinking  the  same  accident  might 
have  happened  to  me."  The  portrait  of  Trecastle 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  a faithful  resem- 
blance, and  not  in  the  leust  over-done.  It  is  thus, 
after  his  departure,  that  this  aristocratic  petri- 
faction is  discussed  by  Lady  Clavering  and  her 
charming  daughter : — 

“ He  ha*  gained  very  little  by  foreign  travel,”  said 
Emily  to  her  mother,  as  his  carriage  drove  from  the  door. 

“ I could  not  have  believed  that  au  individual  so  heart- 
less existed  in  the  world.” 

“ The  class  is  by  no  means  so  rare  ns  you  imagine,” 
replied  Lady  Clavering.  “ In  that  circle  of  our  planet 
which  those  who  move  in  it  are  pleased  to  call,  par  ex- 
eellence,  the  upper  world,  many  samples  of  the  same 
species  may  be  found.  Lord  Trecastle  is  only  conspicuous 
because  he  is  not  at  the  pains  of  concealment.  He  is 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  walks  abroad  without  a mask.” 

“ I am  sure  a mask  would  much  better  become  him,” 
said  Emily.  ‘‘  I do  believe  he  would  grieve  more  for  the 
loss  of  hia  talbot  dog,  or  one  of  his  curricle  horses,  than 
at  the  death  of  the  dearest  friend  he  has.” 

“ He  would  grieve  for  neither,”  replied  Lady  Claver- 
ing. He  would  order  his  coachman  to  get  another  tal- 
bot, and  match  the  grey  as  nearly  as  possible ; and  there 
his  concern  would  end  ; aa  to  a friend,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  he  neither  has  nor  wants  one.” 

“ What  a marble-hearted  creature  it  is,”  said  Emily. 

“ He  is  moulded  from  very  cold  clay,  certainly,”  re- 
plied herjmother;  “ but  we  must  make  great  allowance, 
when  we  remember  that  he  ia  the  son  of  Lord  Trecastle, 
who  was  the  very  personification  of  apathy,  and  who  had 
no  care  for  any  human  being  beyond  the  teach  of  hit  own 
shadow.  Had  he  come  of  a different  stack , and  had  a few 
of  the  difficulties  of  life  to  struggle  with,  the  occasional 
demand  upon  his  feelings  from  some  quarter  or  other 
would  have  kept  them  active  ; but  Valmont,  with  a tem- 
perament naturally  lethargic,  was  bom  to  every  indul- 
gence ; educated  at  home,  be  was  never  exposed  to  a con- 
flict with  other  minds ; the  hereditary  taint  grew  upon 
him.  That  unconcern  about  every  thing,  which  a cer- 
tain class  of  fashionables  affect,  is  in  many  a mere  eccen- 
tricity, but  in  him  it  is  nature.” 


There  was  much  kindness,  as  well  as  true  philosophy 
in  this  defence;  but  Emily,  full  of  youthful  sensibility, 
deemed  him  quite  unendurable.  . . . . 

“ I have  no  patience  with  such  insensibles,”  rejoined 
Emily  ; “ and  I grieve  to  hear  nwnma  say  that  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life  they  are  not  uncommon.” 

“ Mamma  ia  right,”  said  her  brother.  “ If  Lord  Tre- 
castle  were  in  high  office  about  the  court,  he  would  find 
his  counterpart  in  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  texture  of  tbe  material  may  differ,  but 
they  are  all  cut  after  the  same  pattern.  It  is  with  high 
life  as  with  high  mountains,  the  nearer  you  approach  the 
summit,  the  colder  is  the  atmosphere.  The  Trecastlea 
are  a numerous  race;  the  family-likeness  may  be  found 
in  all  the  aristocracies  of  Europe.” 

“ Trecastle,”  said  Delamere,  “ is  bis  father’s  son.  He 
is  certainly  not  a sentimentalist;  his  heart  is  not  a ma- 
terial upon  which  you  can  engrave  anything.  But,  as  a 
young  man,  he  is  not  wanting  in  the  accomplishments 
suited  to  his  caste.  Much  as  you  may  dislike  him,  he  is 
extremely  well  received  within  his  own  circle.  The  poi- 
son of  tho  serpent  is  not  poisonous  to  its  own  species. 
Besides  which,  he  has  a prepossessing  exterior,  with  an 
even  set  of  teeth  ; he  speaks  Italian  fluently,  can  descant 
on  the  benuties  of  Cherubini  and  Beethoven,  ties  bis  cra- 
vat after  the  most  approved  taste,  and  when  he  plays, 
which  is  not  often,  pays  his  losses  with  as  much  coolness 
as  he  receives  his  winnings.  What  more  than  this  cau 
be  desired  of  mortal  man  ?” 

“ He  is  a very  gifted  youth  in  your  description  of 
him,”  said  Miss  Clavering;  “ but  you  are  fond  of  whim- 
sical sketches,  and  your  pencil  Is  always  at  hand." 

“ There  are  few  of  the  sons  of  wealth  and  idleness,” 
replied  Delauiere,  “ that  furnish  features  of  a much  bet- 
ter character  than  my  sketch  of  Trecastle  affords.  I 
don’t  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns.  We  must 
take  men  of  sense  ‘ after  their  kind,’  and  men  of  fashion 
* after  their  kind.’  They  differ  as  the  bee  from  the  but- 
terfly. I find  both  in  tbe  order  of  nature,  and  there  I 
leave  them.” 

“But  then  how  valuable  is  the  industry  of  the  one,” 
said  Emily,  “ compared  with  the  idle  fluttering  of  tho 
other.” 

“ I leave  it  to  the  moralists  to  make  comparisons,” 
rejoined  Delamere. 

“The  comparison  would  not  be  much  to  their  credit,” 
said  Clavering.  “ We  admire  the  beauty  of  the  idle  flut- 
terer,  and  leave  it  to  its  enjoyment ; we  praise  the  indus- 
try of  the  bee,  and  we  rob  it  of  its  produce.” 

It  is  the  common  lot,”  said  Delamere;  “ and  the 
bees  must  not  complain,  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour 
of  man  ; the  parson  tithes  it,  the  nobility  tax  it,  the  law 
fleeces  it,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  government  is  con- 
trived with  the  view  to  the  gratification  of  those  who 
feed  and  fatten  upon  it.  How  cau  we  refuse  to  say 
‘ Amen’  to  all  this,  wheu  the  practice  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  testifies  it  to  be  the  whole  duly  of  man  ?” 

“ It  is  the  arisiocratic  scripture  of  the  rulers  in  Church 
and  State,”  said  Clavering. 

“ And  their  scriptural  volume  is  the  Court  Guide,” 
replied  Delamere ; “ the  Bible  is  for  us  of  the  com- 
mons.” 

This  is  nice  dissection. 

About  this  time.  King  William,  “ tbe  Reform 
King,”  to  whom  the  author  will  not  allow  the 
praise  of  sincerity,  which  has  generally  been 
accorded  to  a Prince  who  cannot  claim  that  of 
consistency,  had  dismissed  his  Ministers  on  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  the  death  of  old  Earl 
Spencer,  and  dispatched  Master  Hudson  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Clavering,  writing  at  this  time  to  his  friend  Del- 
amere, remarks  of  the  fallen  government : — 

“ The  great  error  of  the  Reform  ministty  was,  that 
with  the  means  before  them  of  fulfilling  the  glorious  task 
they  had  undertaken — with  the  power  of  the  nation  at 
their  back,  prepared  to  carry  them  triumphantly  through 
— with  the  tenure  of  office  depending  on  themselves,  and 
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held  on  the  easy  terms  of  doing  what  they  had  undertaken 
to  do — yet  with  nil  these  advantage*,  they  chose  to  drag 
on  in  the  fetter*  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people  by  striving  to  conciliate  an  enemy 
they  might  safely  have  defied. 

This  may  not  be  new,  but  it  is  at  least  as  true 
as  ever.  He  says  again: — 

In  the  meantime,  the  loss  of  office  may  have  the  effect 
of  converting  the  Whig  party  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  It  may  teach  them  to  look  hereafter  for  their 
support,  where  alone  it  is  to  he  found,  in  the  well-earned 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people, 

Jt  has,  nB  yet,  done  no  such  thing. 

Among  the  personages  who  figure  and  disap- 
pear, is  Lady  Milverton,  once  n distinguished 
beauty  and  star  in  the  fashionable  world  ; mar- 
ried to  a good-natured  and  indolent  ancient 
earl:  a favourite  at  Carlton  House,  rewarded  for 
her  Platonic  attachment  to  the  Prince  hy  a pen- 
sion, and,  finally,  a rfevotre.  Lady  Milverton, 
when  Time  had  clawed  her  with  his  clutch,  re- 
nounced a world  lying  in  wickedness,  which 
had  already  renounced  her.  Entirely  approving 
the  exposure  of  cant  in  all  its  modern  varie- 
ties, whether  moral,  political,  or  religious,  and 
condemning  those  who,  like  Lady  Milverton, 
rest  their  characters,  ns  members  of  “ the  religi- 
ous public,"  rather  upon  the  dogmas  of  their 
creed  than  the  excellence  of  their  lives,  we  yet 
cannot  approve  of  the  tone  in  which  this  author 
repeatedly  speaks  of  something  which  he  calls 
faith . But  the  subject  is  better  avoided,  and  we 
shall  simply  inquire,  laying  aside  Lady  Milver- 
ton’s mystical  jargon,  where,  in  religion,  he  finds 
scope  and  exercise  for  those  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind,  or  rather  portions  of  the  brain,  which, 
as  a phrenologist,  he  denominates  Veneration, 
Wonder,  and  Hope. 

, Lady  Milverton  (we  wish  to  learn  whether,  in 
her  new  state,  6he  gave  up  her  Carlton  House 
pension)  made  a convert  of  Lady  ltoseneath,  a 
handsome  woman,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
married  life,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  engag- 
ing the  attentions  of  a man  who  availed  himself 
of  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  flattered  nnd  spoiled  beauty,  to  keep  her 
clear  of  the  vortex  near  which  her  indolent  hus- 
band permitted  her  to  hover.  When  this  Men- 
tor, or  guardian  angel,  by  name  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  returned  from  the  Continent,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  he  found  his  ftiir  friend, 
Lady  Koseneatli,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
ticklish,  if  not  unsafe  ground,  a widow,  nnd  a 
saint ; but  not  forgetful  of  either  the  perils  or 
advantages  of  their  former  connexion.  They 
first  met  by  accident,  on  a morning  visit  at  Lady 
Clavering’s,  whither  the  pious  lady  had  come  to 
solicit  a subscription  for  some  pious  purpose  or 
another.  She  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  mo- 
notonous whine  which  she  had  lately  adopted, 
changed  on  the  instant.  She  dreaded  that  Sir 
Eustace  would  take  her  to  task  for  her  new 
affectations,  as  he  had  ventured  to  do,  though 
with  graceful  gallantry,  for  her  youthful  levi- 
ties. 

She  felt  that  she  had  a difficult  card  to  play.  Her  re- 
ligious view*  were  not  of  a kind  In  which  he  was  likely 
to  sympathise.  In  this,  ahe  judged  tightly.  No  one 


admired  more  ardently,  or  esteemed  more  highly,  thin 
did  the  Baronet,  that  religion  of  the  heart,  which  display* 
itself  in  doing  good  ; and  which,  bnsied  in  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  wear*  alwaj»tb»t 
cheerfulness  of  countenance  which  Is  reflected  from  tbt 
many  happy  faces  which  its  benevolence  has  lighted  ug 
with  smiles.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  ipeak  her  ten- 
timents  to  him  without  reserve  : and  how  to  account  to 
him  for  the  change  she  had  recently  undergone,  vu  tb« 
great  difficulty.  In  truth,  had  she  entered  npon  the  task 
of  examination,  she  would  have  found  equal  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  it  even  to  herself. 

Sir  Eustace  visits  his  forrtier  friend,  and,  *ftw 
some  preliminary  chat,  thus  comes  to  the  point. 

“ By  the  way,  I hear  from  Lady  Milverton,”  Mid  Sir 
Eustace,  “that  you  have  become  a member  of  the ‘reli- 
gious public;'  is  it  true?” 

“ l hope  it  is.  It  is  to  her  I owe  my  conveni*,” 
said  Lady  Roseneath. 

‘‘Conversion,  to  what?  What  can  you  owe  In 
the  way  of  conversion  to  such  a puritanic  imbecile  tt 
that  ?” 

“She  was  once  a worldly  character,  I allow;  bnt  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  number  her  with  hi*  people,  and  lit 
from  that  time  became  a different  creature.” 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  Lady  Roseneath,  do  not  airmtMn 
yourself  to  a phraseology  that  means  nothing.  It  wonii 
very  pious,  no  doubt,  tu  your  own  ears,  and  to  the  tan 
of  the  fanatics  that  surround  you  ; but  you  have  no  con- 
ception how  nauseous  it  is  to  persons  of  rational  »od 
sound  mind.  1 will  not  hatter  you— I never  did, ud 
I shall  not  begin  now  ; you  hare  your  weakness*.  »td 
always  had  ; but  you  had  a fund  of  good  sense  andgesd 
feeling  at  bottom,  that  ought  to  have  kept  you  clear  ollbt 
set  with  which  you  have  got  entangled.” 

“Can  I then,”  she  replied,  “ be  too  religious ?— wd 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  am  I not  to  hearken# 
it?” 

“ Too  good — too  virtuous — too  amiable,  you  canret 
he,”  rrjniped  her  unsparing  mentor;  ‘‘nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  it.  A*  to  being  too  religious — -neligi00*  10 
have  any  real  value,  must  he  a habit  of  life  I * bib’1 
growing  out  of  that  constant  desire  tor  the  advancteact 
of  human  happiness  on  earth,  which  displays  itself  i»«b» 
service  of  our  lellow-creatures.  . . 

“ It  really  does  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady  Roetwiih, 
that  you  should  be  led  away  by  such  a weak-minded 
woman  as  Lady  Milverton.  No  draft  was  ever  drs«® 
upon  that  woman's  faith,  that  tier  credulity  did  not  hon- 
our. She  was — while  the  reason  of  foolery  lasted — s 
follower  of  the  renowned  Joanka  t'OUTHCOTK.  Tfc*» 
was  a costly  conversion ; 6he  bought  the  seat*  of  that  im- 
postor at  a high  piice  : nor  did  their  impression  wear  of, 
till  the  knell  of  Joanna  herself  rung  in  her  ear  tbs  ic- 
ings of  the  evaporation  of  the  promised  Shilolt  in  * 
the  wind  colic.  But  even  here,  her  faith  stood  it*  grossd 
to  the  last;  she  walked  on  loot  at  the  funeral  of  us 
priestess,  and  has  been  ever  since  a martyr  to  a rlieumt- 
ti>m  in  the  knee,  which  she  caught  at  the  procession. 

“ In  Inner  times,  she  was  for  a while  the  constant  »:• 
tendant  on  the  archmountebank  Irving.  Thattrst*1 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  phenomenon,  when 
preaching  whs  thronged  from  all  quarters,  and  fools  •< 
fashion  elbowed  the  greasy  vulgar  for  a teat  in 
gregation.  But  hardly  had  the  Chiistroas  b*U**® 
tolled  out  the  old  year,  when  these  saute  fajhionsN# 
were  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  own  tolly;  ttnd  on 
den,  this  cast  troop-horse  of  the  Scotch  church  k»- 
their  favour;  and  Lady  Milverton’s  faith,  sUfj^rfd  ) 
the  dwindling  away  of  the  disciples,  began  to  look 
for  a new  anchor.” 

Much  more  follows,  and  the  Iiaronct  con- 
tinues:— 

“It  is  only  our  very  long  friendship  that  could  h»w  in- 
duced me  to  touch  upon  a subject,  which,  but  for  tb*t> 
should  have  most  carefully  avoided  ; but  having 
to  it,  I speak  without  reset  ve.  There  is  • stronger 
to  enthusiasm  in  your  sex  than  in  ours.  Tber# 
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knsves  and  hypocrites  always  on  the  alert  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  Wherever  the  imagination  is  coticerned, 
you  are  tnore  led  away  than  we  are-  Love — which  is 
among  the  most  Innate  and  amiable  of  our  feelings — i*  in 
its  Tery  nature  allied  to  a pure  and  Exalted  devotion  ; but, 
like  every  source  of  strong  excitement,  if  not  controlled 
by  reflection — if  not  guided  by  a strong  and  steady 
understanding,  may  lead  to  excesses  of  the  very  worst 
kind.” 

All  the  Baronet’s  discourse  will  not  be  found 
quite  so  unexceptionable  as  this,  or  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remonstrance,  where  Lady  Rose- 
neath  candidly  admits  that  her  views  of  religion 
had  certainly  not  contributed  to  her  peace  of 
mind,  or  cheerfulness  of  spirits  ; that  she  felt 
dark,  alarmed,  and  depressed,  without  knowing 
where  to  look  for  comfort,  and  “ a9  if  all  conso- 
lation were  withdrawn."  Sir  Eustace  affirms, 
that  this  is  a state  of  suffering  to  which  real 
Christianity  can  never  give  birth  ; that  it  is  the 
consequence  **f  disordered  nerves,  arising  from 
long-contimied  religious  excitement.  The  result 
of  such  conversations  may  be  anticipated.  Lady 
Koseneath  and  Sir  Eustace  are  thrown  together 
in  the  quiet  of  the  country ; old  reminiscenes 
return  and  deepen  into  tenderness  ; Sir  Eustace 
finds  a bride,  and  Lady  Milverton  loses  her  con- 
vert. From  sucli  specimens  of  the  work,  it  will 
easily  bo  seen  that  this  is  no  ordinary  hovel. 

Among  the  author’s  antipathies,  is  Mai,tiius, 
■whose  doctrines  are  represented  in  “ Timon’  in 
their  most  naked  and  repulsive  form,  And  that 
too  by  simply  quoting  the  language  of  the  oracle 
of  Whig  legislators,  and  of  all  of  the  rich  with 
•whom  conscience  is  sufficiently  alive  to  whisper 
that  there  is  something  false  and  vicious  in  the 
institutions  of  society  as  they  affect  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor ; and  that  the  evil  is,  at 
least  in  part,  attributable  to  those  who  monopo- 
lize the  power  of  making  and  administering  the 
laws.  To  the  population  dogmas  and  poor-law 
canons  of  Mr  Malthus,  as  popularly  expounded 
by  his  disciples,  probably  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, hut  certainly  with  very  had  effects,  wo 
confidently  attribute  much  of  the  discontent,  and 
gloomy  irritation  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
their  growing  alienation  from  capitalists  of  what- 
ever grade.  Let  one  figure  the  indignation  with 
which  an  intelligent  mechanic  or  labourer  could 
peruse  8uch  passages  of  Malthus  as  the  following 
reproduced  in  “ Timon  : 

“ I should  propose,”  says  Malthus,  “a regulation  to  be 
made,  declaring,  that  no  child  bom  from  any  marriage 
taking  place  after  a year  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no 
illegitimate  child  born  two  years  from  the  same  date, 
should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  And  to  give 
a more  general  knowledge  of  the  law’,  and  to  enforce  it 
more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
the  cleigyman  of  each  parish  should,  previously  to  the 
solemnization  of  a marriage,  read  a short  address  to  the 
parties,  staling  the  strong  obligation  on  every  man  to  sup. 
port  his  own  children — the  impropriety,  and  even  immor- 
ality, of  marrying  without  a fair  prospect  of  being  able 
to  do  this — tho  evils  which  had  resulted  to  the  poor 
themselves,  from  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
assist  by  pub'le  institutions,  in  a duty  which  ought  to  he 
exclusively  appropriated  to  parents— -and  the  absolute 
necessity  which  had  at  length  appeared,  of  abandoning 
all  inch  institutions,  on  account  of  their  producing  effects 
opposite  to  those  which  were  intended.  After  the  pub- 
lic notice  which  ! have  proposed*  had  been  given,  and  the 


system  of  poor-laws  had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  riling 
generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  many  without  a pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  support  a family,  he  should  havA 
the  most  pet  feet  liberty  so  to  do 

“AH  palish  assistance,  should  be  most  rigidly  denied 
him  ; and  if  the  hand  of  private  charity  be  stretched  forth 
in  his  relief,  the  lutere-ts  of  humanity  require  that  it 
shonld  be  administered  very  sparingly.  He  should  be 
taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  tho 
laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve. 

It  will  not  he  easy,  with  the  manors  and  plea* 
sure  grounds,  the  deer-parks,  ponds,  and  gardens 
of  the  rich  proprietor,  or  the  wide  demesnes  of 
the  Norman  feudal  lord  in  his  vicinage,  may  with 
even  the  glebe  of  the  parson  tinder  his  eye,  much 
longer  to  persuade  the  industrious  man  that  it  id 
the  laws  of  God,  or  of  Nature,  which  “ havi 
doomed  him  and  his  children  to  starve,"  at  least 
while  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work  fet  their 
support,  provided  he  can  find  employment.  H4 
will  not  easily  believe  that  he  is.  in  the  harsh 
words  of  Mr  Malthus,  “ horn  into  a world  already 
possessed,"  while  he  perceives  the  common  heri- 
tage so  very  unequally  divided.  He  will  not 
believe  that  there  is  a law  of  primogeniture  itt 
heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.  If  he  acknowledge* 
that  the  security  of  property  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  society,  which  he  cheerfully  does* 
he  also  knows  that  the  free  diffusion  of  property* 
under  wise  laws,  ranks,  in  every  well-constituted 
community,  next  in  importance ; thnt  the  greet 
secret  of  legislation  is,  first,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  property,  and,  next,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  those  enormous  masses  seen  in  all 
the  European  states,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  primogeniture,  and  the  manifold 
ramifications  of  aristocratic  power  and  influence. 
That  legislator  performs  but  half  his  duty  who* 
providing  for  the  security  of  property,  does  not. 
at  the  same  time,  allow  that  free  distribution  of 
property,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term,  which  is  restrained  by  the  entire  system  of 
English  laws,  and  by  usages  stronger  than  the 
laws. 

To  come  hack  to  Timon:  he  is  an  admirer  of 
marriage,  rightly  thinking  that 

The  purity  of  public  moral* — the  only  firm  ba*U  of 
national  prosperity — depends  much  more  than  is  generally 
imagined,  on  the  single  or  married  state  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Whatever  causes  operate  to  the  discourage- 
meutoi  marriage,  tend,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  in- 
crease of  depravity.  In  Kngland  this  discouragement  is  a 
growing  evil,  and  a great  one.  Its  demoralizing  effects 
are  daily  spreading  through  all  ranks  of  the  community. 

According  to  Mr  Malthus,  nature  is  sadly  destitute  of 
wisdom  and  foresight.  Utterly  untaught  in  the  science 
nf  political  economy,  she  has  gone  on  producing  and  pro- 
ducing, until  she  has  got  a greater  number  of  children 
about  her  by  far,  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  It 
is  certainly  not  their  fault  that  they  have  bten  born  into 
a world  already  overcrowded.  They  had  no  voice  in 
their  own  creation  ; and  being  innocent  of  all  intrusion, 
ought  not  to  be  punished  as  tre-passers.  But  Mr  Malthtii 
is  of  a widely  diffeient  opinion. 

“ A man,”  he  says,  “ who  is  bom  into  ft  world  already 
possessed,  If  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents, 
on  whom  he  has  a just  demand,  and  if  society  does  not 
want  his  labour,  ha*  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  At  Nature's  feast  there  is  no  cover  for  him . 
She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  beg 
own  orders*  if  he  do  not  work  upon  the  compassion  6t 
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aomt  of  her  guest*.  If  these  guests  get  op  and  make  room 
for  him,  other  intruders  immediately  appear,  demanding 
the  same  favour.  The  report  of  a provision  for  all  that 
come,  fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants.  The  order 
and  harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturbed." 

TTe  believe  that  some  of  these  offensive  pas- 
sages are  softened  or  expunged  from  the  later 
editions  of  the  work  of  Mr  Malthus.  But  this 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  his  doctrines  remain 
unchanged  ; though  some  of  his  disciples  shamed 
them  sadly,  when  they  consented  to  enact  a 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  with  the  hope  that  it 
might,  among  other  advantages,  restrain  that 
impetuous  current  of  improvident  marriage, 
which,  in  a country  not  the  best  supplied  with 
food  or  any  other  necessary  of  life,  and  not 
cursed  with  a poor  law,  that  alleged  encourager 
of  population,  had  fairly  distanced  England  in 
the  race  to  ruin. 

But  it  is  rather  alarm  than  conviction  of  their 
fallacy,  which  has  deterred  many  Members  of 
the  Legislature  from  following  out  the  doctrines 
df  Malthus  to  that  extreme  point  which,  some 
among  them  may  fancy,  by  deranging  the  pre- 
sent framework  of  social  life,  or  fairly  overturn- 
ing it,  might  tend  to  settle  society  upon  a broader 
and  more  equal  basis.  Yet  all  have,  for  some  rea- 
son, shrunk  from  the  experiment  recommended 
by  Malthus,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  edict 
against  the  new-comers. 

Our  author,  perhaps,  takes  Mr  Malthus  at  dis- 
advantage, in  sometimes  treating  his  specula- 
tions or  the  probabilities  of  his  cheerless  princi- 
ple, as  practical  inferences  from  it ; yet  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  Christian  divine  has 
fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
sceptical  layman,  when,  in  referring  to  the  Mal- 
thusian doctrine,  he  says: — 

Pursued  to  their  consequences  they  [the  principles  of 
Malthus]  break  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  What,  are  the  poor  to  be  taught  that  the  Being 
that  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  destined  them 
to  starve,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  had  been  already 
so  lavish  in  the  exercise  of  his  creative  power,  as  to  leave 
them  no  means  of  subsistence  ? Can  the  most  profane 
exhibition  of  the  Deity  go  beyond  this  ? Can  his  attri- 
butes of  goodness  and  justice  and  mercy  be  bronght  more 
strongly  into  doubt  by  any  doctrine  in  the  power  of  in- 
fidelity to  invent  ? Is  this  the  conception  we  are  to  form 
of  the  great  God  and  Father  of  all  ? Is  this  the  character 
in  which  he  is  clothed  in  the  gospel  of  eternal  truth  ? 

■ 

One  would  really  imagine  that  Mr  Malthus  had  never 
bestowed  a thought  upon  the  causes  which  hare  so  deplor- 
ably depressed  the'condition  of  the  working  classes;.  To 
represent  them  as  suffering  by  the  mandate  of  heaven  for 
having  disregarded  the  law  of  population  by  marrying 
when  the  market  for  iabuor  was  overstocked,  and  when 
they  ought  therefore  to  have  known  that  a decree  of  na- 
ture had  doomed  all  new-comers  to  starve,  was  to  preach 
a doctrine  the  most  false  and  shameless  that  was  ever 
palmed  upon  the  public  credulity.  It  was,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  mass  of  government  function- 
aries  to  be  thus  purified  from  all  the  odium  arising  from 
profligate  expenditure  and  vicious  legislation.  It  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  whole  race  of  rank  and  wealth  that 
the  working  clastea  should  understand  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  that  at  great  Nature’s  feast  there  was  no  cover 
for  any  one  not  provided  with  an  admission  ticket.  It 
was  to  them  *»  tidings  of  great  joy”  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  had  been  hitherto  misunderstood;  that 
the  reverse  of  what  we  had  been  hitherto  taught  was  the 


truth,  and  that  “ he  hath  filled  the  rddh  with  goad  things, 
and  the  hungry  he  bath  sent  empty  away.”  . , 

After  noticing  the  temporary  suffering  pro- 
duced by  machinery  suddenly  superseding  human 
labour,  our  author  argues  thus  justly  and  hu- 
manely ; and  how  often  must  such  arguments  be 
repeated,  ere  they  take  effect ! 

To  the  political  economist,  who  look*  only  to  the  in. 
created  power  of  production,  and  to  the  consequent  cheap, 
ness  of  the  articles  produced,  there  is  ample  room  f<*t  mi- 
miration  and  thankfulness;  but  the  feeling  is  tar  different 
with  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  bread.  When  caw  of 
this  distressed  number  appeals  to  our  humanity  for  relief, 
it  were  surely  a harsh  auswer,  and  soch  at  no  man  #f 
humanity  would  give,  to  dismiss  him  in  the  above  ha. 
guage  of  Mr  Malthus.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  look  at 
the  improved  wealth  of  the  Capitalists — we  must  look 
also  at  the  deteriorated  condition  of  those  whose  lot  n 
labour.  This  class  it  is,  that  make  up  the  great  hulk  of 
the  people  ; and  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the  detnsnd 
for  the  labour  of  a great  portion  of  them  ceases,  it  uia 
vain  you  tell  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  Malthas!** 
economists,  that  it  is  God’s  will  that  they  and  thrir  ftnr. 
lies  should  starve.  They  will  turn  with  bitttr  scorn  from 
such  a doctrine.  They  are  too  well  iuformed  of  the  atari 
of  their  depressed  and  miserable  condition  to  be  duped 
by  this  new  divinity.  They  will  point  to  the  gtoerol 
diffusion  of  prosperity  in  France  within  the  Istt  forty 
years,  occasioned  by  the  tale  of  the  national  dona  mi. 
The  diffusion  of  landed  property— no  longer  engtosKdhy 
the  great  territorial  monopolists,  the  clergy  and  the 
noblesse — distributed  the  means  of  health,  comfort,  and 
independence  among  the  mass  of  the  peasantry,  that, 
under  the  former  system,  had  toiled  to  bring  wealth  to 
their  task-masters,  while  they  themselves  almost  wutei 
subsistence.  When  Henry  VIII.  seised  the  every wm 
possessions  of  the  church, — dealt  them  out  in  lots  stasog 
his  nobility,  according  to  his  toyal  will  and  ple<uuf*- 
and  empied  the  contents  of  the  alms-basket  into  his  **a 
lap — the  result  of  all  this  was  called  “ a glorious  re/w- 
motion  /” 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working  cl.isses  will  con- 
tentedly endure  the  privation  and  misery  which  grow  ost 
of  the  present  system  of  things,  if  their  ruler*  take  so 
effective  steps  to  improve  it,  they  will  work  out  thecait 
in  a way  of  their  own ; they  will  do  it  silently  and  pro- 
gressively, but  they  will  do  it  with  an  energy  that  the 
laws  cannot  cope  with.  There  is  no  constituted  author- 
ity of  the  few  that  can  put  down  the  combination  •(  the 
million  linked  together  by  a unity  of  purpose  and  of  actiro, 
and  bent  upon  rescuing  themselves  from  oppression  isd 
debasement.  As  to  machinery,  considered  in  the  abotnet, 
its  use  and  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insist^ 
upon.  ....  The  productive  power  of  sachuxty 
may  go  on  increasing,  till  at  last  man  beeomta  an  unpro- 
ductive jxrwcr.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this  eute.  tks 
more  strongly  wilt  the  working-classes  be  draws  to 
other  sources  of  subsistence.  They  will  regard  the  pre- 
sent system  of  social  order  as  well  suited  to  the  dwceod- 
ants  of  those  who  “came  in  with  the  Conqueror bet 
quite  unsuitable  to  the  change  which  time  has  wienfkl 
in  the  condition  of  society.  They  will  not  anuew  t» 
lire  under  a system  in  which  the  provident  regulatieasd 
nature  are  repealed,  which  tells  them  that  ttmr  lab** 
is  not  wanted , that  the  earth’s  produce  is  already  appro- 
priated, and  that  to  starve  is  the  punishment  justly  dss 
to  their  intrusion.  They  know — let  Mr  Mailhw  *■* 
his  disciples  say  what  they  may— that  to  make  tbe  U* 
of  nature  chargeable  with  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry  and  operatives  of  England,  is  an  insult  and  • 
mockery.  The  laws  of  nature,  considered  in  thrir  Na- 
tion to  the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  w®* 
mon  end — their  preservation  and  their  happiness- 

To  such  passages  in  “ Timon”  we  g»v*  our 
cordial  and  unreserved  approbation  ; and,  more- 
over, rejoice  to  find  them  in  a work  which,  from 
its  form  and  title,  is  likely  to  find  a way  urto 
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that  class  which  most  urgently  requires  illumi- 
nation upon  such  subjects.  That  the  work  does 
not  altogether  consist  of  what,  to  the  majority 
of  this  class,  may  savour  of  dull  monotonous 
disquisition,  we  Bhall  shew  by  an  extract  from 
a narrative,  purporting  to  be  drawn  up  from 
the  diary  kept  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
Princess  herself,  which,  whether  actually  of  this 
exact  origin,  has  the  appearance  of  being  substan- 
tially correct.  That  it  was  really  drawn  up  by  the 
Princess  is,  indeed,  disproved  by  the  document 
itself.  For  example,  she  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
“ late  Duke  of  Gloucester,”  whom  the  Princess 
of  Wales  predeceased  by  mere  than  a dozen 
years.  The  opening  anecdote,  regarding  Mrs 
Fitzherbert,  is  a little  problematical ; but,  as  it 
could  only  be  obtained,  by  the  Princess,  from 
hearsay,  this  does  not  impeach  the  authenticity 
of  the  statement  of  those  events  in  which  she 
was  personally  concerned. 

-■“The  8th  of  April,  which  wn»  the  da  y of  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  and  Prince**  of  Wale*,  the  Prince  rode  ont 
early  in  the  morning  to  Parson’s  Green,  where  Mr*  Pitz- 
herhert  at  that  time  had  a villa.  He  waited  the  oppor- 
tunity when  her  carriage  would  pas*,  to  stop  it,  and  to 
have  some  conversation  with  her.  At  length  the  carriage 
came;  he  stopped  it,  and  addressing  her,  said:  *1  am 
■till  a free  man  i now  or  never  you  must  be  reconciled  to 
me  ; I shall  not  marry  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes.”  Mrs 
Fitzherbert  did  not  give  any  answer,  but  ordered  her 
postilion  to  drive  on.  The  Prince  then  went  to  the 
Queen,  and  amared  her  that  he  felt  himself  the  most  un- 
happy being  in  the  world,  to  be  obliged  to  marry  : but  as 
matters  stood  at  that  time,  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The 
public  are  but  too  well  Informed  as  to  the  state  of  ebriety 
in  which  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed.  After  the 
Princess  had  been  a mouth  at  Carlton  House,  it  then 
being  arranged  that  the  Ladies  were  to  take  their  waiting 
by  turns.  Lady  Jersey  asked  an  audience  on  the  evening 
before  her  period  of  waiting  was  over — she  fell  at  the 
Princess's  knees,  and  assured  her  of  her  innocence,  and 
trusted  that  the  Princess  would  not  believe  a word  of  the 
scandalous  reports  that  had  been  spread  Rgainst  her — that 
the  public  had  even  been  to  unjust  to  her  as  to  accuse  her 
of  being  with  child  by  the  Prince  of  Wales:  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  the  Princess  assured  her  in  return  that  she 
never  should  have  supposed  that  either  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  would  have  placed  her  about  the  Princess,  if  there 
had  existed  the  least  foundation  for  the  report  she  had 
now  informed  the  Princess  of,  and  that  the  Princess  had 
till  that  time  been  quite  unaware  of  Lady  Jersey’s  situa- 
tion. Lady  Jersey,  though  not  in  waiting,  was  still  pre- 
mat  st  parties,  nt  dinner  and  supper,  in  the  country. 
Tho  Prince  had  at  that  time  a house  in  Hampshire,  of 
which  the  name  was  Carnshot,  where  the  Prince  and 
Princess  and  Lady  Jersey  sometimes  were  for  a week  or 
tea  days.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Jersey,  Lon) 
Cholmondeley,  Mr  Poyntz,  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  Col. 
Leigh,  Mr  Knyvett,  General  Hammond,  Ac.,  Ac.  The 
ehisf  amusement  was  long  rides  on  horseback,  visiting  all 
the  country  houses  in  the  vicinity,  dining  very  late,  and 
sopping  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  gentlemen 
were  intoxicated  day  after  day  t parties  were  frequently 
made  after  some  of  the  field-days  of  the  10th  Hussars,  to 
dine  at  the  Bush,  at  Staines,  with  the  officers;  no  other 
lady  present  except  Lady  Jersey.  This  was  the  usual 
train  of  life,  from  the  month  of  April  till  the  month  of 
June  the  same  year. 

“The  17th  of  June,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  also  Lady  Jersey,  settled  at  Brighton  till  the  month 
of  November.  They  at  first  lodged  at  a Mr  Hamilton's 
house,  as  the  Pavilion  was  undergoing  some  repaiation, 
the  plan  then  being  that  Lady  Jersey  should  live  in  the 
lower  apartments  at  the  Pavilion  ; a staircase  communi- 
cating teith  the  Prime's  bedroom  was  then  erected!— 


the  Princess  living  in  the  other  wing  of  the  PavUimu 
Till  that  period  Lady  Jersey  had  been  dvil  and  attentive 
to  the  Princess  : but  from  the  moment  she  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pavilion,  she  began  to  be  so  uncivil, 
arrogant,  and  impertinent,  that  everybody  who  witnessed 
her  behaviour  in  society  towards  the  Princess,  was  shocked 
and  enraged  against  her.  In  October,  she  left  the  Pavi- 
lion, and  took  a house  upon  the  Steyne  for  her  confine- 
ment. The  Princess  found  herself  under  the  necessity  to 
be  Godmother , ou  being  asked  by  Lord  Jersey  for  that 
honour.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  aud  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds,  were  the  two  other  sponsors. 

“ Lady  Jersey’s  insolent  behaviour  continued  daily  to 
increase,  as  did  the  Prince's  incivility  and  cold  treatment 
towards  the  Princess.  The  Princess  then  requested  to 
have  an  explanation  with  the  Prince,  which  was  at  first 
denied;  but  Lady  Jersey  insisted  upon  it,  and  at  length 
the  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cholmondeley.  The  Princes#  wished  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prince’s  incivility  towards  her,  and 
who  was  the  person  to  whom  she  owed  this  slighting 
treatment.  The  Prince’s  answer  was  that  the  Princess 
did  nothing  but  complain  against  Lady  Jersey — that  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  were  only  the  Princess’s  rom. 
panions , — that  they  should  never  take  the  waiting  except 
upon  great  occasions — but  the  Bedchamber  women  were 
those  who  should  take  the  waiting  constantly  ; — that 
Lady  Jersey  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Prince’s — that  the 
Frincess  ought  to  he  very  glad  that  he  had  chosen  a per- 
son of  such  rank  and  distinction  for  his  society,  as  other- 
wise the  Prince  would  be  much  seldomer  in  the  Frincrsa’s 
society. 

“ The  event  of  the  intercepted  letters  which  Dr  Ran- 
dolph was  to  have  taken  to  Brunswick,  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  next  took  place.  Their  contents  were  to  in- 
form them  of  the  treatment  the  Princess  experienced  from 
the  Queen,  the  Prince*  and  Lady  Jersey ; and  the  Princess 
understood  that  these  letter*  had  been  laid  open  to  the 
Queen,  and  she  found  in  them  her  own  character  painted 
after  nature.  The  Princess  was  unaware  of  this  treachery, 
that  her  letters  had  been  thus  broke  open,  until  she  cams 
to  town  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester  informed  her  of  this  most  unheard-of  pro- 
ceeding. 

“ In  the  year  1736,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  bom;  from  that  period  the  Prince 
hardly  ever  came,  except  once  a month,  to  dine  with  the 
Princess,  which,  the  preceding  year,  the  Prince  hud  dune 
every  day.  The  Primes*  was  then  obliged  to  dine  alone 
with  the  1-ady-in-waitiug,  as  the  Priuce  would  not  allow 
that  she  should  incite  anybody  to  her  society  ; which  oc- 
casioned, in  the  month  of  April,  a correspondence  between 
the  Prince  and  Princess,.  Lady  Jersey  then  having  re- 
sumed her  waiting,  it  being  her  turn.  In  tbc  course  of 
the  preceding  winter,  just  at  the  period  of  tho  Princess 
Charlotte's  birth,  a strange  circumstance  occurred.  All 
the  jewels  of  which  the  Prince  had  made  a present  to  the 
Princess,  on  her  nrrival  in  England,  used  to  be  always 
placed  in  the  Prince's  bedchamber,  on  account  of  safety, 
as  Her  room  was  below,  and  there  were  no  strong  boxes 
to  keep  them  in-  Whenever  the  Princess  had  occasion 
for  them,  they  were  brought  by  the  Prince’s  page,  Mr 
Despargnot ; and  in  tho  same  manner,  the  jewels  were 
returned  in  the  evening.  One  day  the  Primus*  sent  for 
the  jewel  box,  and  missed  from  it  a very  handsome  set  of 
peart  bracelets,  with  diamond  clasps,  worth  £1000.  She 
sent  immediately  for  Lord  Cholaiondtley,  and  requested 
him  to  make  an  immediate  inquiry  of  Mr  Despargnot : 
he  assured  Lord  Cholmoudeley,  that  he  always  very  care, 
fully  deposited  them  iu  a small  green  box,  but  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  desired  him  to  givo  them  to  Jlim, 
as  he  desired  to  make  some  alteration  in  them;— that  ho 
had  given  them  in  charge  to  Lady  Jersey  ; and  the  pearl 
bracelets  never  came  to  daylight  again : but  the  Princess 
saw  them  afterwards  worn  by  Lady  Jersey , though  she 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  it.  The  same  fate  happened 
to  the  lacc  which  the  Prince  had  given  the  Princess  for 
her  trousseau  ,*  they  consisted  of  trimmings  made  from 
tbc  rufllcs  the  Prince  had  formerly  worn  on  great  public 
occasions  ; one  of  tb«  Princess’*  gowns  had  already  beeu 
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trimmed  with  it,  and  had  even  been  worn ; when  one 
day,  when  she  was  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  wanted  some 
lace  to  trim  a dr»«s  with,  she  found  that  the  whole  box 
wat  pone,  and  nowhere  to  be  Jonnd  ; and  the  dresser  as- 
sured her,  that  within  n week  the  box  had  been  fetched 
away  btr  the  Prime' » page,  Sand Hagen.  The  Princess,  at 
dinner,  asked  the  Prince  for  what  purpose  the  box  had 
been  taken  away  to  his  room  ; he  answered,  ‘ That  box 
is  mine  ; by  some  mistake  the  lace  had  been  placed  in 
in  your  wardrobe.’  The  Princess  said,  ‘ that  her  name 
was  upon  it,  and  that  some  of  her  dresses  were  already 
trimmed  with  it ; that  she  was  sorry  for  the  mistake,  but 
could  not  imagine  what  hnd  occasioned  it  and  the  mat- 
ter ended,  by  her  sending  the  remaining  lace  from  off  her 
gowns  to  the  Prince.” 

We  shall  no  farther  pursue  these  scandalous 
and  court  anecdotes,  and  the  details  of  the 
wretched  and  weary  life  of  the  Princess,  exposed 
to  continual  harassment,  irritation,  and  insult, 
though  they  whet  curiosity  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  work  ; which  may  probahly  be  a 
joint-stock  concern,  or,  at  nny  rate,  have  had 
this  part  of  its  materials  furnished  by  a different 
party. 

Duelling,  the  moral  code  of  Paley,  the  ano- 
molous  Protestant  Church  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
clerical  Magistracy,  the  New  Poor  Law,  and 
many  other  topics,  are  incidentally  discussed 
in  the  course  of  this  singular  work  ; with  which 
there  is  also  interspersed  much  elegant,  and 
occasionally  profound  criticism  on  the  fine  arts, 
and  on  elegant  literature.  Among  the  author’s 
idiosyncrasies,  is  an  overweening  admiration  for 
Byron,  not  alone  the  poet,  but  the  man  such  as 
he  was,  and  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head.  How  is  this  to  he  reconciled  with  an  equal 
admiration  of  Shelley,  the  pure  in  life  and  gen- 
tle in  mind, whose  opinion  of  Byron,the  man,  was 
much  less  favourable,  though,  with  the  most 
indulgent  disposition,  he  surely  possessed  far 
better  opportunities  of  observing  and  forming 
a correct  judgment  of  Byron  than  any  other 
friend,  Moore  not  excepted  ? Next  to  S/.ak- 
speare,  Byron  is  placed ; while  the  galaxy  of 


eminent  men  who  have  illustrated  the  age  it 
passed  over  without  notice,  save  that  Scott  ii 
selected  as  Byron's  foil,  to  be  unmercifully  con- 
demned  as  an  nuthor,  and  not  over-rated  as  an 
individual.  “ In  the  opinion  of  Edward  Clam- 
ing, there  was  more  of  moral  effect  in  the  Childe 
Harold,  than  in  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  taken  together.”  Sir  Walter’s  characters 
are  “ the  creatures  of  Scott,  and  nbt  of  Nature. 
They  benefit  us  nothing  in  our  intercourse  w'.th 
man  as  he  is.”  **  Whether  we  are  amused  by 
reading  a novel  of  8ir  Walter's,  or  listening  to  a 
musical  snuff-box,  the  effect  is  the  same:  we  are 
no  wiser  at  the  end  of  the  volume  than  at  the 
end  of  the  tune.’’  These,  and  such  like  unqua- 
lified opinions,  disparage  the  author’s  judgment 
on  every  other  point*  The  great  failing  of  Sir 
Walter  is  represented  as  his  love  of  gain : but  by 
the  mystification  with  which  we  every  day  see  a 
man’s  Parliamentary,  distinguished  from  Imper- 
sonal, morals  or  honour,  we  are  let  to  know,  that, 
after  all,  Sir  Walter’s  *’  besetting  sin  applies  to 
him  only  as  an  author ; and  neither  interferes 
with,  nor  obscures  his  good  qualities  as  a msn.” 
These  nice  distinctions  between  the  author  co- 
vetous of  gain,  and  the  man  receiving  it,  com* 
oddly  enough  from  a writer  who  delights  ia 
trampling  upon  that  hollow  or  coaventionil 
morality  which  is  at  present  so  much  in  trogae. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  either  a less  despicable 
character  than  he  is  represented  in  the  body  of 
these  strictures,  or  worse  than  he  is  made  out, 
in  the  meaningless  complimentary  sentence  with 
which,  after  being  weighed  against  Byron,  he  » 
finally  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  of  Timon. 

But  it  is  full  time  the  latter  were  dismissed 
from  our  tribunal ; which  we  now  do,  overlook- 
ing nil  his  failings  of  dogmatism  and  oecasionil 
triteness,  for  the  sake  of  the  prevailing  excellent 
tendencies  of  his  work,  as  much  as  for  the  liter- 
ary accomplishment  which  it  displays. 
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THE  SINNING. 

It  Is  the  joyful  Easter  mom, 

And  the  bells  ring  loud  and  dear, 

Sounding  (lie  liolv  d;ty  of  rest 
Through  the  quiet  vale  of  Wear. 

Forth  at  its  sound,  from  his  stately  hall, 
Hath  the  Lord  of  l.ambtou  tome, 

With  knight  and  squire,  In  rich  attire, 
Page,  seneschal,  and  groom. 

The  white-hair\l  peasant  and  his  dame 
Have  left  their  woodland  cot : 

Children  of  toil  anil  poverty, 

Their  cares  aud  toil  lorgot. 

And  buxom  youth  and  bashful  maid, 

In  holiday  array, 

Thio’  verdant  glade  nnd  greenwood  shade, 
To  Brigtord  bend  their  way. 


And  soon  within  its  sacred  dome 
Their  wandering  steps  are  stayed; 

The  bell  is  rung,  the  mass  is  sung. 

And  the  solemn  prayer  is  prayed. 

But  why  did  Lambton’s  youthful  heir 
Not  mingle  with  the  throug  ? 

And  why  did  he  not  bend  bit  knee, 
Nor  join  in  the  holy  song  ? 

Oh,  Lambton's  heir  is  a wicked  man  ! 
Alike  iu  w«rd  aud  deed  ; 

He  makes  n jest  of  psalm  nnd  priest, 

Oi  the  Ave  and  the  Cieed. 

He  loves  the  fight ; he  loves  the  chase; 
lie  loves  each  kind  of  sin  ; 

But  the  holy  chuich.  Irons  year  to  year, 
He  is  not  found  within. 
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And  Lambton's  heir,  at  tbe  matin  prayer, 

Or  the  reaper,  It  not  seen ; 

And  on  thia  day  of  rest  and  peace 
He  hath  donned  his  coat  of  green ; 

And,  with  his  creel  flung  on  his  back, 

His  light  rod  in  his  hand, 

Down  by  the  side  Of  the  shady  Wear 
He  took  his  lonely  stand. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  rushing  stream  ; 

The  little  hiids  were  stilt, 

As  if  they  knew  that  Lambton's  heir 
* Was  doing  a deed  of  III. 

Many  a salmon  and  speckled  trout 
Through  the  quiet  waters  glide ; 

But  they  all  sought  the  deepest  pools, 

Their  golden  scales  to  hide. 

The  soft  west  wind  just  rippled  the  brook, 

And  the  clouds  flew  gently  by, 

And  gleamed  the  sun— .’twas  a lovely  day 
To  the  eager  fisher’s  eye. 

He  threw  his  line,  of  the  costly  twine, 

Across  the  gentle  stream  ; 

Upon  its  top  the  dun-flics  drop 
Lightly  ns  childhood's  dream. 

Again,  again— but  all  in  rain, 

In  the  shallow  or  the  deep  ; 

No  trout  rose  to  his  cunning  bait ; 

He  heard  no  salmon  leap. 

And  now  he  wandered  east  the  stream, 

And  now  he  wandered  west ; 

He  sought  each  hank  or  hanging  bush 
Which  fishes  lore  the  best. 

Lnt  rain  was  nil  his  skilful  art ; 

Vain  was  each  deep  disguise  $ 

Vain  was  alike  the  raried  bait. 

And  vain  the  mimic  flies. 

When,  tired  and  vexed,  the  castle  bell 
Bung  out  the  hour  of  dine, 

“ Now,”  said  the  Lambton's  youthful  heir, 

“ A weary  lot  is  mine. 

“ For  six  long  honrs,  this  April  morn, 

My  line  in  vain  1’re  cast ; 

But  one  more  throw,  come  weal  come  wo, 

For  this  shall  be  the  last.” 

He  took  from  his  bag  a maggot  worm, 

That  bait  of  high  renown  ; 

His  line  wheeled  quickly  through  the  air, 
Then  sunk  in  the  water  down. 

When  he  drew  It  out,  his  ready  hand 
With  no  quivering  motion  shook, 

For  neither  salmon,  trout,  nor  ged, 

Had  fastened  on  his  hook. 

But  a little  thing,  a strange  formed  thing, 
Like  a piece  of  muddy  weed  ; 

But  like  no  fish  that  swims  the  stream, 

Nor  aught  that  crawls  the  mead. 

'Twa*  scarce  an  Inch  nnd  a half  in  length, 

Its  colour  the  daikest  green  ; 

And  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back 
Two  little  fins  were  seen. 

It  had  a long  and  pointed  snout. 

Like  the  mouth  of  the  slimy  eel, 

And  its  white  and  loosely  hanging  jaws, 
Twelve  pin-like  teeth  reveal. 

It  had  sharp  claws  upon  its  feet, 

Short  ears  upon  its  head, 

A jointed  tail,  and  quick  bright  eyes, 

That  gleamed  of  a fiery  red. 

“Art  thou  the  prize,”  said  the  weary  wight, 

**  For  which  I have  spent  roy  time  ; 

For  which  I have  toil’d  till  the  hour  of  noon, 
Since  rang  the  matin  chime." 


From  the  side  of  the  dell,  a crystal  well 
Sends  its  waters  bubbling  by  ; 

“ Rest  there,  thou  ugly  tiny  elf, 

Either  to  live  or  die.” 

He  threw  it  in,  and  when  next  he  came,  < 

He  saw,  to  his  surprise. 

It  was  a foot  and  a half  in  length  ; 

It  had  grown  so  much  in  size. 

And  its  wings  were  long,  far-stretched  and  strong, 
And  redder  were  its  eyes. 


THE  CURSE. 

But  Lambton's  heir  is  an  altered  man  > 

At  the  church  on  hrndt-d  knee, 

Three  times  a day  he  was  wont  to  pray  ; 

And  now  lie’s  beyond  the  sea. 

He  has  done  penance  for  his  sins, 

He  has  drank  of  A Sainted  well; 

He  has  joined  the  band  from  the  Holy  Land 
To  chase  the  Infidel. 

Where  host  met  host,  and  strife  raged  most, 

His  sword  flashed  high  and  bright; 

Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  conrse, 

The  fuiemost  in  the  fight. 

Where  he  saw  on  high  th’  Oriflamme  fly, 

.His  onward  path  he  bore; 

And  the  Paynim  knight,  and  the  Saracen, 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament, 

Of  all  that  v.iliant  band. 

When,  with  lance  in  rest,  he  forward  prest, 

Who  could  the  shock  withstand;' 

Pare  was  his  farar,  unstained  his  shield; 

A merciful  man  was  he; 

Tho  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  his  hand 
’Gainst  a fallen  enemy. 

Thus  on  the  plains  of  Palestine 
He  gained  n mighty  name, 

And,  full  of  honour  and  renown, 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  came. 

But  when  he  came  to  his  father's  lands, 

No  cattle  weie  grazing  there  { 

The  grass  in  the  mead  was  uiuuown  and  rough, 
Aud  the  fields  untitled  and  bare. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  hall, 

He  wondered  what  unglu  ail ; 

His  sire  but  coolly  welcomed  him, 

And  his  sisters'  cheeks  were  pale. 

“ I come  from  the  fight,”  said  the  Red-Cross  Knight; 

“ 1 in  savage  lands  did  roam  : 

But  where’er  it  be,  they  welcome  me, 

Save  in  my  own  love  i home. 

“ Now  why,  now  why,  thie  frozen  cheer  p 
What  is  it  that  may  ail  P 
Why  treoiblo  thus,  my  father  dear  ?—  • 

My  sister,  why  so  paler” 

“ Oh,  sad  aud  woful  has  been  our  lot, 

Whilst  thou  wast  far  away  ; 

For  a mighty  dragon  hath  hither  come 
And  taken  up  its  stay  : 

At  night  or  morn  it  slecpelh  not, 

But  watcheili  for  its  prey. 

“ ’Tis  ten  cloth  yards  in  length  ; its  hue 
Is  of  the  darkest  green  ; 

And,  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back, 

Two  strong  black  wings  are  seen. 

“ It  hath  n long  and  pointed  snout,1 
Like  the  mighty  crocodile; 

And,  from  its  grinning  jaws,  stand  out 
its  teeth  in  horrid  file. 
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« It  hath  on  each  round  and  webbed  foot  , 
Four  sharp  and  hooked  claws; 

And  Sts  jointed  tail,  with  heavy  trail. 

Over  the  ground  it  draws. 

**  It  hath  two  rough  and  hairy  ears 
Upon  its  bony  head ; 

Its  eyes  shine  like  the  winter  sun. 

Fearful,  and  darkly  red. 

“ Its  roar  is  loud  as  the  cannon's  sound, 

But  shorter,  and  more  shrill; 

It  rolls,  with  many  a heavy  bound. 

Onward  from  hill  to  hill. 

. a 

“ And  each  morn,  at  the  matin  chime, 

It  seeks  the  lovely  Wear ; 

And,  at  the  noontide  bell. 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  hill 

Where  springs  the  crystal  well. 

“ No  knight  has  e’er  returned  who  dared 
Tbe  monster  to  assail. 

Though  he  stiuok  off  an  ear  or  limb. 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  tail, 

Its  severed  limbs  again  unite, 

Strong  as  tbe  iron  mail. 

• V 

“ My  horses,  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kine, 
The  ravenous  beast  hath  killed  ; 

With  oxen  aud  deer,  from  far  and  near,  r 
Its  hungry  maw  is  filled. 

’Tis  hence  the  mead  is  unmown  and  long, 
And  the  corn  fields  are  untitled. 

» , i *.  t 

h My  son,  to  hail  thee  here  in  health 
My  very  heart  is  glad ; 

But  thou  hast  heard  our  tale — and  say, 
Canst  thou  wonder  that  we’re  sad  ?” 


THE  ASSOILING. 

And  sorrowful  was  Lambton’s  heir: 

“ My  sinful  act,”  said  he, 

« This  rurse  hath  on  the  country  brought  ; 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  free.’* 

Deep  in  the  dell,  in  a ruined  hut. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men, 

\ There  dwelt  a witch  the  peasants  called 
Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

’Twas  a dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 
Howled  with  a hollow  moan, 

As  through  tangled  copsewood,  bush,  and  briar, 
He  sought  the  aged  crone. 

She  sat  on  a low  and  three-legged  stool, 

Beside  a dying  fire ; 

As  he  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands, 
And  tbe  smoky  flame  blazed  higher. 

She  was  a woman  weak  And  old, 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin  ; ' 

And,  on  her  lean  and  shrivelled  hand, 

She  rested  her  pointed  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dauntless  man, 

And  spake  of  all  hie  need  : 

He  gave  her  gold ; he  asked  her  aid, 

How  best  he  might  succeed. 

**  Clothe  thee,”  said  she,  “ in  armour  bright. 

In  mail  of  glittering  sheen, 

All  studded  o’er,  behind  aud  before. 

With  razors,  shnrp  and  keen  : 

“ And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 
Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  make  to  the  Virgin  a solemn  vow, 

- If  she  grant  thee  victory. 

What  meets  thee  first,  when  the  strife  is  o’er, 
Her  offering  shall  be.’’ 


He  went  to  the  fight,  in  armour  bright 
Equipped,  from  head  to  heel; 

His  gorget  closed,  and  his  vizor  shut, 

He  seemed  a form  of  steel. 

But  with  razor  blades,  all  sharp  and  keen, 

The  mail  was  studded  o’er; 

And  his  long  tried  and  trusty  brand 
In  his  greaved  hand  be  bore. 

He  made  to  tbe  Virgin  a solemn  vow, 

If  she  granted  victory. 

What  met  him  first  on  his  homeward  path 
Her  sacrifice  should  be. 

He  told  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  born, 

To  slip  his  favourite  hound  ; 

’Twill  quickly  seek  its  master's  side 
At  the  accustomed  sound. 

M 

Forward  he  treads,  with  measured  step, 

To  meet  hit  foe,  alone. 

While  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
Ou  bis  massy  armour  shone. 

The  monster  slept  on  an  island  crag, 

Lulled  by  the  rushing  Wear, 

Which  eddy’d  turbid  at  the  base. 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  clear. 

It  lay  in  repose;  its  wings  were  flat, 

Its  ears  fell  on  its  head, 

Its  legs  stretched  out,  and  drooped  its  snout, 

But  its  eyes  were  fiery  red. 

Little  feared  he,  that  armed  knight, 

As  he  left  the  rocky  shore  ; 

And  in  his  hand,  prepared  for  fight, 

His  unsheathed  sword  he  bore. 

As  he  plunged  in,  the  water's  splash 
The  monster  startling  hears ; 

It  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  valley  rings, 

Like  the  clash  of  a thousand  spears. 

It  bristled  up  its  scaly  back, 

Curled  high  its  jointed  tail, 

And  ready  stood,  with  grinning  teeth, 

The  hero  to  assail ; 

Then  sprung  nt  the  knight  with  all  its  might, 
And  its  fuamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 

With  its  jointed  tail,  like  a thrasher’s  flail. 

The  flinty  rock  it  lashed. 

But  quick  of  .eye,  and  swift  of  foot, 

He  guarded  the  attack ; 

And  dealt  his  brand  with  skilful  hand 
Upon  the  dragon’s  back. 

Again,  Rgain,  at  the  knight  it  flew; 

The  fight  was  long  and  sore : 

He  bravely  stood,  nor  dropped  his  sword 
Till  he  could  strike  no  more. 

It  rose  on  high,  and  darkened  the  sky, 

Then,  with  a hideous  yell, 

A moment  winnowed  th’  air  with  its  wing*, 
And  down  like  a mountain  fell. 

He  stood  prepared  for  the  falling  blow, 

But  mournful  was  his  fate: 

Awhile  he  reeled,  then,  staggering,  fell 
Beneath  the  monster’s  weight. 

And  round  about  its  prostrate  foe 
Its  fearful  length  it  rolled, 

And  clasped  him  close,  till  his  armour  cracW 
Within  its  scaly  fold. 

But  pierced  by  the  blades,  from  bodyandbnut, 
Fast  did  the  red  blood  pour ; 

Cut  by  the  blades,  piece  fell  by  piece. 

And  quivered  in  tbe  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  l»y  foot : •'  . 

No  more  is  the  river  clear,  > • . ••>* 

But  stained  with  blood,  as  the  eevered  Hobs 
Rolled  down  the  rushing  Wear. 
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Piece  fell  by  piece,  and  inch  by  inch, 
From  the  body  and  the  tail ; . 

But  the  head  still  hung  by  the  gory  teeth 
Tight  fastened  in  the  mail. 

It  panted  long,  and  fast  it  breathed, 

With  many  a bitter  groan; 

Its  eyes  grew  dim,  it  loosed  its  hold, 

And  fell  like  a lifeless  stone. 


He  huilded  there  a chapel  fair, 

And  rich  endowment  made. 

Where  morn  and  ere,  by  cowled  monk, 
In  sable  garb  arrayed. 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  mass  was  snug, 
And  the  solemn  prayer  wits  said. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAMBTON  WORM. 

JiOVMAOTOf/.  \«  djif- 


Then  lotnl  he  blew  on  hit  bugle-horn, 
The  blast  of  victory; 

From  rock  to  rock  the  sound  was  borne, 
By  Kcho,  glad  and  free ; 

For,  burdened  long  by  the  dragon's  roar. 
She  joy'd  in  her  liberty. 


But  not  his  hound,  with  gladdened  bound, 
Comes  leaping  at  the  call ; 

With  feelings  dire,  he  sees  his  sire 
Ilush  from  his  ancient  hall. 


Oh  * what  can  equal  a father's  lore. 
When  harm  to  his  son  he  fears; 

’Tis  stronger  than  a sister’s  sigh, 

More  deep  than  a mother’s  tears. 

When  Lambtou’s  anxious  listening  lord, 
Heard  the  bugle  note*  SO  tyRtlj  L 
He  thought  no  mors  of 
But  ran  to  clasp  his  child. 


««  Strange  is  my  lot,”  said  the  luckless  wight; 

•*  How  sorrow  and  joy  combine ! 

When  high  in  fame  to  my  home  I came, 

My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 


This  morn  my  triumph  secs,  and  sees 
Dishonour  light  on  me: 

For  I had  vowed  to  the  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  gave  me  victory, 

What  first  I met,  when  the  fight  was  o’er, 
Her  offering  should  be. 


“ I thought  to  have  slain  my  gallant  hound,' 
Beneath  my  unwilling  knife : 

But  I cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 
Who  gave  my  being  life  f* 


And  heavy  and  sorrowful  was  his  heart, 
And  he  hath  gone  again 
To  seek  advice  of  the  wise  woman. 

Old  EUpat  of  the  Glen. 

“ Since  thy  solemn  vow  is  unfulfilled. 
Though  greater  be  thy  fame. 

Thou  must  a lofty  chapel  build 
To  the  Virgin  Mary’s  name. 

“ On  nine  generations  of  thy  race 
A heavy  curse  shall  fall: 

They  may  die  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  chase. 

But  not  in  their  native  halL” 

* - ; 


t * s * . • « * . ; 

L’ENVOY. 

Such  is  the  tale  which,  in  ages  past. 

On  the  dreary  winter’s  eve. 

In  baron’s  hall,  the  harper  blind, 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave  ; 

Till  the  peasants,  trembling,  nearer  crept, 

And  each  strange  event  believe. 

I 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet, 

Around  the  Christmas  fire, 

Is  told  to  the  merry  wassail  group, 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire. 

» But  though  he  tell  that  the  crystal  well 
Still  flows  by  the  lovely  Wear, 

And  that  the  hill  is  verdant  still, 

His  listeners  shew  no  fear. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton’s  race 
Nine  of  them  died  at  sea, 

Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  chase, 

They  shake  their  heads  doubtlngly. 

i ’.I  • 

And  though  he  say  there  may  still  be  seen 
The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 

Tho’  the  blades  are  blunt,  that  once  were  keen, 
And  rusted  that  once  were  bright ; 

They  do  but  shake  their  heads  the  more, 

And  laugh  at  him  outright. 

For  Knowledge  to  their  view  has  spread 
Her  rich  and  varied  store  : 

They  learn  and  read,  and  take  no  heed 
Of  legendary  lore. 


And  pure  Religion  hath  o’er  them  shed  . , 

A holier  heavenly  ray ; >.  • 

And  dragons  and  witches,  and  mail-clad  knights, 
Are  vanished  away ; 

As  the  creatures  of  darkness  flee  and  hide, 

From  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 

•-  • ’>  .■  < 

But  Lamhton’t  castle  still  stands  by  the  Wear, 

A tall  and  stately  pile; 

And  Lambton’s  name  is  a name  of  mighty 
’Mong  the  mightiest  of  our  isle. 

Long  may  the  suu  of  Prosperity 
Upon  the  Laublons  smile  ! 


V . 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM.  - 


BY  JOHN 

PART  V. 

In  1763,  Bentham  took  his  seat  as  a student 
In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Westminster  Hall; 
and  his  father  gave  Mr  Perkins,  the  crier  of 
the  court,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  secure 
a particular  seat  during  the  term.  This  seat 
was  immediately  below  the  officers,  under  the 
judges.  There  were  four  such  seats.  There 
was,  in  those  days,  room  for  two  students  on  each 
side  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  ; but  Lord  Ken- 


^ ,i'  i • /*  * , . * • • ' 

yon  put  an  end  to  the  usage.  The  crier  was 
generally  fee’d  in  order  to  obtain  the  seat.  ^ Ben- 
tham began  to  eat  his  commons  in  Lincoln  s Inn 
in  November,  1763  ; but  returned  to  Oxford 
the  beginning  of  the  following  December.  He 
then  attended  Blackstone’s  lectures ; and  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  he  thus  describe#:— 
« I attended  with  two  collegiates  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. One  was  Samuel  Parker -Coke,  a 
descendant  of  Lord  Coko,  s gentleman  com- 

! 

I * • * > '• 
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moner,  who  afterwards  sat  in  Parliament : the 
other  was  Dr  Downes.  They  both  took  notes  ; 
which  I attempted  to  do,  but  could  not  continue 
it,  as  my  thoughts  were  occupied  in  reflecting' 
on  what  I heard.  I immediately  detected  his 
fallacy  respecting  natural  rights  ; I thought  his 
notions  very  frivolous  and  illogical  about  the 
gravitating  downwards  of  hcereditus;  and  his  rea- 
sons altogether  futile,  why  it  must  descend  and 
could  not  ascend — an  idea,  indeed,  borrowed  from 
Lord  Coke.  Blackstone  was  a forma],  precise, 
und  affected  lecturer— just  what  you  would  ex- 
pect from  the  character  of  his  writings:  cold, 
reserved,  and  wary — exhibiting  a frigid  pride. 
Bat  his  lectures  were  popular,  though  the  sub- 
ject did  not  then  excite  a wide-spreading  inter- 
est, and  his  attendants  were  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  Bluckstone  was  succeeded  by  Dr 
Beavor,  who  read  lectures  on  Roman  law,  which 
were  laughed  at,  and  failed  in  drawing  such 
audiences  as  Blackstone  drew. 

*'  February  21. — Atijour  d’hui,fils  Jeremy  at- 
tended Wilkes'  trial,  in  Court  of  King’s  Bench," 
is  in  his  father’s  memorandum  book.  The  trial 
was  for  publishing  the  North  Briton.  After  his 
outlawry,  when  Wilkes  came  into  court  to  sur- 
render, Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  had  been  do- 
ing all  he  could  to  ruin  him,  advanced  towards 
him,  and  shook  him  most  cordially  by  the  hand. 
Bentham  heard  the  outlawry  reversed  ; and  has 
often  mentioned  that  he  was  perfectly  bewitched 
by  Lord  Mansfield's  grimgibber.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  made  the  speech  which 
won  for  him,  at  the  time,  60  much  applause  and 
admiration.  It  is  in  Burrow’9  Reports,  from 
a copy  which  Lord  Mansfield  furnished.  His 
manners  were  full  of  grace.  He  was  a short, 
squat  man,  with  a most  eloquent  physiognomy, 
and  fascinating  voice.  Bentham  kept,  as  a great 
treasure,  a picture  of  him,  given  by  Martin,  his 
protege,  and  frequently  went  to  Caen  Wood,  ns 
a lover  to  the  shrine  of  his  mistress,  in  the  hope 
that  chance  might  throw  him  in  his  way,  and 
that  he  might  get  the  honour  of  a word  or  a look 
from  him.  Bentham  began  a eulogistic  poem  to 
him,  of  which  the  first  stanza  was : — 

• ,9. Hail,  noble  Mansfield  ! chief  among  the  just, 

The  bail  man’s  terror,  and  the  good  mnu’s  tiust  •** 

But  there  he  stuck  ; the  muse  abandoned  him, 
and  he  could  not  accomplish  a second  satisfac- 
tory rhyme.  Bentham  heard  much  about  him  how  - 
ever from  his  friend,  Lind,  who  was  sometimes 
invited  to  dinner  by  the  noble  judge.  His  con- 
versation was  always  better  than  the  cheer,  ac- 
cording to  Lind's  account  of  both. 

In  the  year  1764,  Bentham  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  north  of  England.  I will  give  sume 
of  his  recollections,  in  his  own  words 
u I did  not  like  Althorp— it  was  a gloomy 
place.  The  trees  hung  down  on  the  ground, 
heavily  and  sadly.  We  stayed  some  days  at  Mat- 
lock  Wells,  at  one  of  the  lodging-houses.  Every- 
thing was  cheap  there.  We  paid  a shilling  for 
• handsome  dinner.  The  scenery  is  beautifully 
picturesque.  There  were  then  no  flue  buildings 


at  Maflock.  The  rooms  had  for  their  ornaments 
festoons  of  moss;  and  the  pictures  of  the  surround- 
ing landscapes  hung  on  the  walls.  The  rorki 
were  grand  and  novel,  and  the  streams  ran  darn 
them  delightfully.  1 remember  no  interestinf 
events.  If  there  were  any,  their  memory  hu 
evaporated,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  But  I 
got  ennuyt  at  Buxton,  where  the  party  lingered 
about  the  baths ; and  I got  a horse  and  went  in 
quest  of  adventures,  but  found  none.  We 
went  to  Stockport,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Maccles- 
field, and  the  U'iches,  where  the  salt  is  made. 
Warrington  was  then  classic  ground.  Priestley 
lived  there.  What  would  I not  have  given  to 
have  found  courage  to  visit  him?  He  had  already 
written  several  philosophical  works ; and  in  tbetail 
of  one  of  his  pamphlets  I had  seen  that  admirable 
phrase,  * greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number,’ 
which  had  such  an  influence  on  the  succceda; 
part  (which  some  erroneously  call  the  afterpan) 
of  my  life.  Chester  is  a curious  place;  built  of 
red  stone ; and  you  go  upon  a platform  between 
the  shops,  where  there  is  a sort  of  veranda,  vkici 
resembles  the  shops  at  Bucharest.  Great  num- 
bers of  people  were  always  walking  there.  At 
Ross,  we  were  introduced  to  Dr  Roberts,  a 
naturalist,  who  received  us  hospitably,  quoted 
Tacitus  to  us,  and  recommended  us  to  a Mr  J*r. 
dan,  who  had  large  copper  works.  Him  *e 
found  not ; but  we  found  two  young  ladies,  wht 
gave  us  dinner,  and  escorted  us  to  the  Abbey; 
a pleasant  trip  to  a pretty  ruin.  At  Monmouth 
(within  a mile)  is  a place  called  Hadnock  Hall, 
where  Lord  Admiral  Griffin  resided,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company, 
as  he  commanded  a squadron  ou  the  cosit  of 
Coromandel.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement;  bat 
welcomed  us  kindly.  His  eldest  son  was  a bar- 
rister of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  legs  aa  large  u an 
ordinary  man’s  body : his  second  son  an  attor- 
ney : his  third  a parson  with  whom  1 bid  d*>n* 
sundry  exercises  at  Queen’s  College.  Oa  the 
estate,  was  a perfect  custle — noble,  lofty.,  and 
picturesque.  Though  built  in  King  John  stime, 
it  was  little  dilapidated.  We  crossed  the  Severn 
and  got  to  Bristol,  where  we  had  many  friends. 
I was  pleased  to  be  in  the  birthplace  of  Coalstoc, 

. whose  picture,  with  four  verses  from  Claudianat 
its  foot,  I had  been  taught  to  venerate  in  my 
childhood.  One  of  our  acquaintances  at  BrUn 
was  Mrs  Vernon.  Wo  called  her  the  Lady  l* 
accountable:  she  told  such  stories,  made  sad: 
reflections,  pointed  such  sarcasms,  that  we  »<« 
highly  amused.  Two  of  her  daughters  had  made 
stolen  matches.  She  saw  them  ; but  her  hus- 
band would  not.  We  went  through  Bath  to 
Browning  Hill. 

“ I was  at  this  time  about  sixteen ; but  still* 
dwarf — a perfect  dwarf.  1 had  no  calf*  to  ®T 
legs  ; and  one  Mr  Harris,  a Quaker,  offended®* 
not  a little  by  asking  me  whither  my 
were  gone  a-grazing.  But,  after  this  period,  i 
shot  up. 

“ We  also  visited  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Mri 
Southgate,  of  whose  husband  Constantis  Phillip* 
had  been  a paramour,  and  is  mentioned  by  bft  J*i 
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her  Memoirs  under  the  name  of  Tartuffe.  lie 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  affected  great  devo- 
tion/* 

In  this  year  (1764)  Bentham  accompanied  his 
father  and  a party  of  friends  to  Prance.  He 
was  delighted  with  a visit  they  paid  to  the  cha- 
teau of  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  Chantilly.  The 
carp  in  the  fish-ponds  were  so  tame,  that  they 
took  the  sticks  of  the  visiters  into  their  mouths. 

“ I did  envy  the  Prince,”  said  Bentham,  “ his 
beautiful  palace.  I exclaimed,  What  a bliss  to 
be  u Prince!  I was  nut  much  wiser  than  the 
ploughboy,  who  said  his  bliss  would  be  to  swing 
all  day  upon  a gate,  eating  beef  and  carrots  ; or 
than  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  told  me,  that 
bis  Hummum  bonum  was  to  grab  for  eels  in  the 
mud  ; and  whom  I once  found  tearing  up  ‘ San- 
derson's Logic’  to  ram  into  his  fowlingpiece.” 

At  Paris,  they  went  the  accustomed  round  of 
sight-seeing.  The  question  of  daily  debate  was 
where  they  should  dine.  “ Anywhere,”  was  the 
old  gentleman's  constant  answer  to  the  inquiry ; 
but  he  had  always  some  objection  to  the  “ where” 
suggested.  He  took  his  son  to  seo  the  tomb  of 
James  the  First  at  the  Carmelite  Convent ; but 
although  born  and  bred  a Jacobite,  most  of  his 
monarchical  prejudices  had  oozed  out  before 
Bentham’s  birth. 

France,  as  a country,  left  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression on  young  Bentham.  The  imitations  of 
England  appeared  wretched  ; its  gardens  stiff  and 
formal.  But  of  the  French,  as  a nution,  he  was 
always  fond  : their  vivacity,  courtesy,  and  apti- 
tude for  enjoyment,  responded  to  ail  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  own  character.  At  Versailles,  the 
beauty  of  the  Dauphiness  charmed  him.  Most  of 
the  favourable  impressions  he  received  were  from 
the  people  ; but  the  backwardness  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  of  their  domestic  civilisation,  seem- 
ed strangely  contrasted  with  the  advances  even 
then  made  by  England. 

His  father's  penuriousness,  which  stuck  to  him 
like  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  denied  to  Bentham 
even  the  pettiest  gratifications.  He  wished  to 
bring  from  Paris,  as  a present  to  his  aunt,  the 
stamp  by  which  the  pots  of  butter  were  im- 
pressed, representing  on  one  side  the  King  of 
England,  and  on  the  other  the  King  of  France ; 
but  the  cost  (fifteen  livres)  was  too  great,  and  be 
waa  forced  to  content  himself  with  presenting  a 
bottle  of  oil  of  jessamine. 

In  his  father’s  memoranda,  I find : — "1765,  Dec. 
31. — Lent  Jerry  sixpence  to  pay  for  his  losses  at 
cards  and  i read  this  note  to  him.  " Most 
true,”  said  he ; “ and  that  sixpence  which  I owed 
my  father  has  never  been  paid : the  statute  of 
limitation  saves  me  in  part,  my  being  his  exe- 
cutor wholly." 

At  this  time  of  Bentham’s  life,  he  got  some 
counsels  from  a friend,  (whose  name  1 shall  con- 
ceal, because  he  was  the  practical  exemplification 
of  the  sagacity  of  his  doctrines,)  to  this  effect; — 
“ If  you  mean  to  rise,  catch  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  those  who  are  above  you,  and  care  nothing 
for  those  beneath  you.” 

Hie  friend  caught  hold  of  the  skirts  of  an 


archbishop,  and  got  to  be  a judge.  Bentham  lis- 
tened coldly  to  the  advice  ; was  coldly  regarded, 
ever  after,  by  the  aspirant ; and  died,  not  a judge, 
but  a philospher. 

One  or  two  memoranda  of  Bentham,  of  the 
year  1765,  are  worth  preserving. 

" I went  to  seo  Mrs  Cibber  at  Covent  Gar- 
den : she  was  beautiful  at  sixty.  Another  wo- 
man, beautiful  at  sixty,  was  Mrs  Yates,  whom  I 
saw  in  Ophelia.” 

"I  remember  going  to  Twickenham  Church 
with  my  father  aud  Mr  Reynolds,  afterwards  Sir 
Joshua.  His  conversation  left  no  impression  on 
me : his  countenance  was  not  pleasing.  There 
was  great  talk  about  painting,  and  about  bit 
painting  ; but  I knew  nothing  about  painting, 
and  cared  nothing  about  him.  His  Una  1 re- 
member sitting  in  a queer  postare,  and  without 
a chair." 

“ Fine  colours  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
had  a pea-green  coat  and  green  silk  breeches, 
which  were  first  exhibited  on  a walk,  with  Cham- 
berlain Clarke,  from  Oxford  to  Farrington. 
The  breeches  were  bitterly  tight ; and  i was 
frightfully  tired." 

" When  Lind  came  to  my  father,  it  was  in 
his  flowered  dress,  with  purple  aud  gold,  and  I 
kaow  not  what ; for  he  had  a prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fine  clotheB,  cut  velvet  embroidery,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  all  sorts  of  trappings.” 

“ Fortescue’s  treatise  on  the  difference  be- 
tween absolute  and  limited  monarchy  was,  at 
this  time,  put  into  my  hunds  by  my  father.  Its 
recommendation  was,  that  it  eulogized  our  insti- 
tutiuns.  Fortescue  was  one  of  the  many  whose 
families  owe  their  large  fortunes  to  the  law — » 
fortunes  accumulated  by  the  denial  of  justice  j 
fur  its  costliness  is  deniul  to  all  who  cannot 
pay." 

In  this  year,  Bentham’s  father  married  Mrs 
Abbott.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr  John  Abbott, 
and  the  mother  of  Charles  Abbott,  afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  Lord 
Colchester.  The  marriage  caused  Bentham 
much  vexution  ; and  he  always  spoke  of  his  step- 
mother with  dislike,  seldom  giving  her  any  other 
name  than  “ Mrs  Jezebel  Bentham.”  In  his 
father’s  memoranda,  I find  : — “ Dr  Samuel  Smith, 
the  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  mar- 
ried us  on  the  14tb  October ; and  he  very  kindly 
refused  to  accept  a compliment  of  five  guineas, 
which  I offered  him  on  the  occasion.” 

Certainly  Mrs  Bentham  added  not  a little  to 
the  discomforts  of  Bentbam’s  existence.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a proud,  intriguing,  dis- 
agreeable lady.  Bentham  said  she  was  always 
inventing  new  quarrels,  or  making  old  quarrels 
more  bitter.  She  used  to  suy  that,  to  be  com* 
fortuble,  £200  a-year  was  necessary  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  training  and  entertaining  de- 
pendants. 

In  1766,  Bentham  took  bis  Master's  degree  at 
Oxford.  His  father  gave  him  £20  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  said  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  pride 
to  be  ao  distinguished.  The  Bachelors  having 
no  particular  costume—"  1 strutted,"  he  said, 
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" like  a crow  in  a gutter.”  When  the  election 
for  Members  of  Parliament  took  place,  a curious 
question  took  place  as  to  whether  Bentham’B 
vote  could  he  received,  he  being  under  age  ; but 
the  man  for  whom  he  voted  having  beaten  his 
opponent  by  a large  majority,  there  was  no 
scrutiny. 

Among  the  few  acquaintances  Bentham  had 
at  this  period,  were  the  Mackreths,  of  whom  he 
gave  me  this  account : — ■**  The  name  brings  back 
both  interesting  and  painful  recollections.  You 
have  heard  me  mention  the  Plowden  family,  and 
a place  called  Yewhurst — a parish  within  itself, 
which  took  its  name  from  an  nvenue  of  lofty 
yew  trees.  The  proprietor,  as  you  heard,  was  a 
rout-,  who  took  orders  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  might  have  the  tithes  in  addition  to 
the  property.  He  paid  a petty  curate.  He  had 
a beautiful  daughter,  who  married  Mr  Wheeler, 
who  became,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Bengal.  Yewhurst  was  sold,  about  this 
time,  (1766,)  to  a Mr  Mackreth,  with  whom,  I 
believe,  my  father  had  some  acquaintance,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  a Mr  Harding,  who  kept  a 
small  coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar,  where  he 
had  amassed  Borne  fortune,  and  left  business. 
My  father,  who  had  known  the  coffee-house 
keeper,  was,  of  course,  intimate  with  the  retired 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  James'  Street.  Mack- 
reth had  been  a publican  too,  having  kept  the 
great  house  called  White's,  near  Arthur's.  He 
had  been  a waiter  there,  and  found  favour  in 
the  Bight  of  Arthur's  daughter,  whom  he  mar- 
ried. He  must  have  been  above  forty,  though 
he  did  not  appear  more  than  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  He  died,  not  long  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  I had  met  him,  a few  days 
before  his  death,  looking  like  a man  of  sixty, 
with  no  signs  of  decrepitude.  Mrs  Mackreth 
was  a woman  whose  face  was  beautiful,  but  her 
body  deformed  : elegant  in  manners,  as  if  her 
father  had  been  a Duke.  And  her  husband  was 
a clever,  well-informed  man.  He  bought  Yew- 
hurst, and  came  to  live  there,  as  it  had  a very 
good  house.  He  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, such  as  picturesque  gardens,  fish-ponds, 
&c.  In  the  year  of  my  father's  marriage,  I 
went  from  Browning  Hill  to  visit  the  Mack- 
reths, who  received  me  most  kindly.  There 
were  present  a Mr  Robins,  who  had  been  or  was 
. a great  confectioner,  with  whom  Mr  Arthur  had 
probably  dealt ; and  a Mr  Chauvel,  whom  they 
called  Colonel  Chauvel,  but  who  had  been  in 
trade.  Mackreth  kept  his  town  as  well  as  his 
country  house,  and  was  proud  of  the  hospitality 
he  displayed  at  Yewhurst,  where  he  had  his  bil- 
liard-table, bowling-green,  and  other  amuse- 
ments ; and  he  gathered  about  him  many  inte- 
resting characters : so  I was  in  Elysium  there ; 
and  he  kept  me  in  Elysium  from  day  to 
day.  My  visit  lingered  far  longer  than  I 
had  thought ; and  I sent  and  got  changes  of 
linen  at  Browning  Hill,  and  wandered  about 
to  all  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  others,  1 remember  Freemantle  Park, 
where  there  was  a well  400  feet  deep.  I was 


happy  as  a king  ; occupied  a sumptuous  bedroom, 
fitted  up  in  the  highest  style  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance. Mackreth’s  great  ambition  was  to  be 
considered  a gentleman,  and  to  be  admitted 
among  the  quality:  but  he  often  was  disappointed; 
for  those  who  knew  he  had  been  a waiter  at 
Arthur’s,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  recognis- 
ing his  equality.  He  did  not  neglect  his  own 
interest,  and  made  much  money  by  buying  and 
selling  estates : but  he  was  fond  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  others,  by  bargaining  after  supper. 
He  was  full  of  prejudices ; and  I remember  hi* 
answering  an  eulogium  of  mine  upon  Hume  by 
saying — ‘ But  he  is  a Scotchman.'  I found,  after- 
wards, that  one  reason  of  his  great  attention  to 
me,  was  the  wish  of  being  instructed  by  me. 
Among  other  contrivances,  he  arranged  to  loae 
money  nt  cards,  so  that  it  might  get  into  my 
pocket.  The  scene  was  one  of  prosperity 
and  felicity.  But  I had  a weakness,  of  which 
you  have  heard  me  speak.  I could  not  alwajs 
restrain  my  laughter,  even  when  there  was  no 
motive  for  laughter.  It  was  as  much  a disease 
as  the  diabetes.  He  had  asked  two  stupid  fel- 
lows to  dine  with  him.  There  was  a great  en- 
tertainment, and  the  usual  profusion.  I saw  a 
dish  that  was  unknown  to  me,  and  asked  him 

what  it  was.  Chouxjleurs  d la something, 

I forget  what,  he  said,  but  without  any  impro- 
priety in  the  pronunciation.  A fit  of  laughing 
came  over  me.  I asked  him  to  repeat  it.  Another 
more  violent  came  on.  He  supposed  I meant  to 
insult  him.  I had  not  the  presence  of  mind  tossy 
that  it  was  an  infirmity,  and  that  my  thoughts 
were  altogether  passive,  lhad  given  greatoffence. 
Everybody  looked  blank  ; and  when  I left  the 
house  there  was  an  obvious  change  of  feeling 
towards  me.  Once  afterwards,  I dined  there 
with  my  uncle.  His  mind  was  too  poor  to  find 
interesting  matter  for  anybody ; and,  in  truth, 
nobody  was  present  but  uninteresting  people. 
After  dinner,  a bed  was  offered  to  everybody  but 
to  me.  The  fact  was,  I had  destroyed  his  purpose 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  two  booby  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  supposed  I had  detected  in 
him  some  gross  vulgarism.  I had  another  cala- 
mity there ; going  out  in  their  carriage,  the 
glass  was  so  transparent  that  I perceived  no  glass 
at  all.  I spat ; and,  covered  with  false  shame, 
wiped  it  away  with  my  handkerchief.  This  was 
my  final  condemnation.  I never  got  another 
invitation.  He  used  to  take  me  to  parties  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; but  it  was  all  over  now.  I 
not  only  lost  the  wonted  pleasures,  but  I was 
haunted  with  dread  leBt  my  father  should  ques- 
tion me  respecting  Mr  and  Mrs  Mackreth.  Hap- 
pily he  never  asked  any  questions  about  it. 
Mackreth  afterwards  got  into  Parliament  for 
Oxford ; but  there  were  so  many  behind  whose 
chairs  he  had  officiated  at  dinner,  that  it  would 
not  do.  He  was  excluded  from  their  company. 
He  became  a knight,  too,  for  some  office  he  held 
in  Westminster.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  I 
had  to  sell  the  little  property  at  Browning  Hill; 
and  1 had  wrote  to  him  that  I was  not  insensible 
of  the  civilities  with  which  he  had  honoured  my 
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Mrlier  youtli.  I asked  for  an  interview  to  offer 
th8  estate  to  him.  He  received  me,  not  rudely, 
but  with  coldness  and  indifference.  He  said  he 
was  suing  to  dine  with  some  country  gentlemen, 
in  a tone  which  conveyed  to  me  his  wish  that  I 
should  observe  he  had  country  gentlemen  to  in- 
vite him,  notwithstanding  my  misdoings.  It  was 
Mr  Limbey  he  was  about  to  visit,  a country  gen- 
tleman, who  passed  his  life  like  an  oyster,  doing 
nothing,  hearing  nothing,  reading  nothing.  I 
never  saw  Mackreth  afterwards.  My  laugh  had 
rankled  in  his  mind.  His  ardent  ambition  could 
not  forget  it.  I lost  much  enjoyment  and  much 
instruction  in  losing  his  friendship  ; for  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  his  conversa- 
tion would  have  been  eminently  useful  to  me. 
Even  now  I cannot  forgive  my  own  weakness. 
You  may  well  imagine  the  value  of  those  his- 
tories with  which  he  was  acquainted.  His  situa- 
tion was  one  of  comfort  and  luxury : mine  of 
solitude,  abandonment,  penury,  and  wretched- 
ness. 

"Twice  I remember  the  perils  to  which  this 
propensity  to  involuntary  laughter  exposed  me.  I 
wag  at  George’s  Coffee-House,  sitting  by  the  fire ; 
and  Mr  Little  Hales  was  opposite  me.  A fit 
caine  on.  He  thought  he  was  the  object,  and  he 
used  words  importing  a challenge.  This  made 
matters  worse  than  before  ; and  I laughed  my- 
aelf  into  a state  of  corporeal  suffering.  At  Ox- 
ford, a passage  of  * Chrononhotonthologos’  set 
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me  laughing  till  a quantity  of  a liquid  I was 
drinking  was  forced  on  the  lungs.  1 fell  down 
on  my  knees  in  agony.  The  study  of  anatomy 
enabled  me  to  vanquish  an  infirmity  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  misery.” 

Bentham  left  Oxford,  in  1767,  little  benefited, 
as  he  thought,  by  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived in  that  university.  The  primary  object 
of  his  father,  in  sending  him  there,  had  failed ; 
for  he  had  not  used  the  opportunities,  which  a 
college  life  afforded,  of  making  his  way  among 
the  great,  and  forming  acquaintances  to  which 
he  might  look  for  distinction  and  preferment  in 
coming  days.  His  father  had  imagined  that  he 
would  have  been  launched  from  Oxford  into 
splendid  reputation  at  the  bar.  Little,  indeed, 
did  the  view  of  the  son  respond  to  the  ambition 
of  his  sire.  What  Bentham  saw  of  the  arts  of 
rising  in  the  world,  did  not  much  encourage  him 
to  become  a practitioner  in  them.  At  the  present 
hour,  the  patronage  of  the  great  is  not  the  sole  in- 
strument of  honourable  distinction  ; but,  at  that 
time,  the  two  sections  of  the  aristocracy  held, 
at  their  exclusive  disposal,  every  avenue  to  place 
and  power ; and  the  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
determined  to  be  a follower  of  neither,  was  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  influential  walks  of 
life.  The  science  of  government  was  the  science 
of  corruption ; * and  prostrate  servility  was  ge- 
nerally the  first  step  in  the  career  of  elevation. 

Connected  with  this  period  of  Bentham’s  his- 


• Bentham  gave  me,  as  characteristic  of  the  profligate  dexterity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a copy  of  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  George  II.,  dated  January  24,  1741.  It  may  have  been  published  before;  but  it  is  so 
carious  and  instructive,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  any  circalatiou  the  pages  of  Tail's  Magazine  can  give  to  it — J.  B. 

- “ 1741,  January  21. 

u Most  Sacred  ! — The  violence  of  the  fit  of  the  atone,  which  has  tormented  me  for  some  days,  is  now  so  far 
abated  that,  although  it  will  not  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  Majesty,  yet  is  kind  enough  to 
enable  me  so  far  to  obey  your  orders,  as  to  write  my  seutinunts  concerning  that  troublesome  man  Mr  Pultney ; and 
to  point  out  (what  I conceive  to  be)  tiie  most  effectual  method  to  make  him  peifectly  quiet.  Your  Majesty  well 
knows  how,  by  the  dint  of  his  eloquence,  he  has  so  captivated  the  mob,  and  attained  an  unbounded  popularity,  that 
the  roost  manifest  wrong  appears  right  when  adopted  and  urged  by  him  : hence  it  is  that  he  hat  become,  not  only 
troublesome,  but  dangerous.  The  inconsiderate  multitude  think  he  hat  not  one  object  hut  the  public  good  in  view ; 
although,  if  they  would  reflect  a little,  they  would  soon  perceive  that  spleen  against  those  your  Majesty  has  ho- 
noured with  your  confidence  has  greater  weight  with  him  than  patriotism  ; since,  let  any  measure  be  proposed, 
(however  salutary,)  if  he  thinks  it  comes  from  me,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  oppose  it. 

**Ttius,  sir,  you  see  that  affairs  of  the  most  momentous  concern  are  subject  to  the  caprice  of  that  popular  man  ; 
and  be  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  declare  it  a Ministerial  project,  and  bellow  nut  the  word  Favourite,  to  have  an  hun- 
dred  pens  drawn  against  it,  and  a thousand  mouths  open  to  contradict  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  bears  up 
•gainst  the  Ministry,  (and,  let  me  add,  against  y»ur  M ijesty  yourself;)  and  every  useful  scheme  must  be  either  aban- 
ttoned,  or,  if  it  is  carried  in  either  house,  the  public  is  made  to  believe  it  is  dune  by  a corrupt  majority.  Since,  then, 
things  are  thus  circumstanced,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  public  tranquillity,  that  he  should  be  made 
quiet ; and  the  only  method  to  do  that  effectually,  is  to  destroy  his  popularity,  and  ruin  the  good  belief  the  people 
have  in  him.  In  order  to  this,  he  must  be  invited  to  court.  Your  Majesty  must  condescend  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
most  favourable  and  distinguishing  manner.  You  must  make  him  believe  that  lie  is  the  only  person  upon  whose  opin- 
ion you  can  rely,  and  to  whom  your  people  lo»k  up  tor  useful  measures.  As  he  has  already  several  times  refused 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  Administration,  unless  it  was  totally  remodelled  to  his  fancy,  your  M ijesty  should  close  in 
W'ith  bis  advice,  aud  give  him  leave  to  arrange  the  Administration  as  he  pleases,  and  put  wlmm  lie  chooses  in  office  ; 
(there  can  be  no  danger  in  that,  as  you  can  dismiss  him  when  you  think  fit.)  When  he  has  got  thus  far,  (to  which  his 
extreme  self-love  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  his  own  iuiporunee  will  easily  conduce  ) it  will  be  necessary 
that  your .Majesty  should  serin  to  have  a great  regard  for  his  health  ; signify  to  him  ihat  your  affairs  will  be  ruinrd 
If  he  should  die;  that  you  want  to  have  him  constantly  near  you,  to  have  his  sage  advice;  and  that,  therefore,  as  he 
Is  much  disordered  in  body,  and  something  infirm,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  his  preservation,  for  him  to  quit  the  House 
of  Commons,  (where  malevolent  tempers  will  be  continually  fretting  him,  and  where  indeed  his  presence  will  be 
seedless,  as  no  steps  will  be  taken  but  according  to  bit  advice.)  and  that  he  will  let  you  give  him  a distinguishing 
mark  of  your  approbation  by  dealing  him  a pet  r.  This  he  may  be  brought  to;  for,  if  1 know  anything  of  man- 
kind, he  has  a love  for  honours  aud  money,  and  notwithstanding  his  great  haughtiness  aud  seetuiiig  contempt  of 
honour,  he  may  he  won,  if  it  is  done  with  dexterity  ; lot,  as  the  poet  Fenton  said — “ Flattery's  an  oil  that  softens 
the  toughest  fool.”  If  your  Majesty  can  once  bring  him  to  accept  of  a coronet,  all  will  he  over  with  him — the  chang- 
ing •attitude  will  cense  to  have  any  confluence  in  him ; aud  when  you  see  that,  your  Majesty  may  turn  your  back 
on  him,  dismiss  him  from  his  post,  turn  oat  his  meddling  partisans,  and  restore  things  to  quiet.  For  then,  it  hs  com- 
plain, it  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  bee  will  have  lost  his  sting  and  become  a drone,  whose  buzzing  nobody  heeds. 
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tory,  T shall  introduce  some  of  his  conversations, 
in  which  the  names  of  many  persons  known  to 
fame  will  figure,  and  which  enable  me  to  give  a 
more  autobiographical  character  to  my  narration. 

“ When  first  1 became  acquainted  with  Ho- 
garth, which  was  when  first  1 became  acquainted 
with  life,  I did  nut  know  he  had  illustrated  Hudi- 
bras.  I should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  “ 'J  he 
Rake’s  Progress:"  but  my  father,  without  any 
reference  to  me,  made  over  ull  the  Barking  pic- 
tures and  all  the  family  relicB  to  a Mrs  Nurse. 
1 should  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  had  them  : 
but  my  father,  with  great  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren, had  great  contempt  for  them,  merely  be- 
cause he  could  lord  it  over  them,  where  he  could 
not  do  so  over  other  people.  The  pretium  uffec- 
tiontt  which  they  had  in  my  eyes,  gave  them  no 
•uch  value  in  other  eyes. 

It  is  a great  mortification  to  me,  that  so 
many  houses  to  which  I was  attached  in  my 
childhood,  have  ceased  to  exist.  For  the  house 
in  Crutched  Friars  my  father  paid.  There  was 
the  large  garden,  a few  fig-trees  whose  fruit 
never  attempted  to  ripen ; and  a sick  mul- 
berry tree,  which  indeed  did  produce  fruit,  but 
it  was  worth  but  little.  When  I came  from 
Oxford  to  visit  my  friends,  the  Browns,  in  (,’ur- 
sitor  Street,  great  was  my  delight  to  see  the 
garden  there.  One  of  Brown’s  daughters  mar- 
ried a man  called  Mansell,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Sheriff  of  Northampton.  The  other  daugh- 
ter died.  My  father’s  presence  stiffened  every 
thing.  I liked  to  go  to  Sir  John  Hawkins’  when 
he  was  not  there.  Hawkins  used  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  quarrels,  and  he  was  always  quarrelling. 
He  had  a fierce  dispute  with  Doctor  Hnwkes- 
worth,  who  wrote  the  ‘ Adventurer,’  and  man- 
aged the  ‘ Gentleman's  Magazine,’  which  he 
called  his  Dragon.  He  had  a woman  in  his  house 
with  red  hair  ; and  this  circumstance,  of  which 
Hawkins  availed  himself,  gave  him  much  advan- 
tage in  the  controversy.  Hnwkins  was  always 
tormenting  me  with  his  disputatious  correspond- 
ence ; always  wondering  how  there  could  be  so 
much  depravity  in  human  nature ; yet  he  was 
himself  a good-for-nothing  fellow,  haughty  and 
ignorant,  picking  up  little  anecdotes  and  little 
bits  of  knowledge.  He  was  a man  of  sapient 
look.  * All  is  not  gold  that  glistens.’  Another 
sapient-looking  man  was  White,  the  solicitor  to 
the  treasury,  a trumpery  creature ; he  was  re- 
markably staid.  I saw  him  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Lord  Eldon,  happily  suited.  There  was 
Lowndes,  too,  ill-tempered  to  the  last  degree. 
He  was  Pitt’s  doer  for  the  Treasury  acts,  and 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Taxes. 


When  Morton  Pitt  invited  Minister  Pitt  and 
others  to  meet  me,  Lowndes  was  there.  He  was 
insolent  and  stupid  beyond  all  conception.  I had 
occasion  to  see  how  miserably  all  public  business 
is  conducted.  Lady  Hawkins  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  she  had  made  twenty-seven  cups  of 
tea  for  I)r  Johnson." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  was  far  from  being  a popu- 
lar man,  and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Jeremiah  Bentham  was  the  author,  he  was  pro- 
bably no  stranger  to  the  publication  of  a scurri- 
lous “ Sketch  of  a Musical  Knight,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Pott  of  the  25th  Jqlv 
1777,  beginning — 

“ Though  deep  his  reading,  and  though  great  his  parts. 
Yet  H has  no  friends,  and  gains  uo  hearts,” 

“and  ending 

“ What  pity  so  divine  an  art  should  dwell 
In  the  same  mansion  with  a fiend  of  h— 

“While  at  the  university,  I wrote  some  verses 
on  the  taking  of  the  Havana  ; they  were  given  to 
Dr  Johnson,  who  made,  what  I thought,  some 
unfounded  criticisms  on  them.  The  verses,  with 
the  criticism,  i gave  to  Miss  Vernon,  who  wanted 
to  possess  Dr  Johnson’s  autograph." 

Chamberlain  Clarke  was  an  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  Bentham  family.  Bentham 
told  me  that  his  father’6  second  wife,  whom 
Bentham  always  regarded  with  invincible  dislike, 
and  whose  name  I never  find  recorded  without 
the  title  of  Mrs  Jezabel,  had  a sort  of  tendre 
for  the  chamberlain  ; which  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate, but  told  Bentham  that  she  was  so  repul- 
sive to  him,  that  he  could  hardly  regard  her  as 
of  the  feminine  sex.  He  got  a wife  of  his  own, 
(after  having  vainly  attempted  to  get  the  hand 
of  Miss  Letitia  Hawkins,)  and  £12,000  with  her  ; 
an  ugly  woman,  of  whom  he  made  a Lady  May- 
oress ; she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  trust- 
ees of  Sir  John  Cass’  Charity. 

Bentham  sketched  Clarke's  character  thus  : — 

“ He  ridiculed  Panopticon  ; he  had  admiration 
for  all  that  is  ancient ; dislike  for  all  that  is 
modern  : he  had  a theory  that  law  should  descend 
from  generation  to  generation,  because  law  is 
weighty,  and  ought,  therefore,  naturally  to  de- 
scend: he  put  me  on  the  wrong  scent  in  my 
studies;  prevented  my  getting  forward  by  always 
driving  me  back,  back.  He  set  me  to  read  In- 
different accounts  of  law  as  it  was ; he  so  filled 

» 

my  mind  with  notions  of  the  merit  of  looking 
backwards,  that  I took  to  Anglo-Saxon  inquiries, 
studied  their  language,  and  set  myself  to  learn- 
ing laws  that  had  passed  away. 

“ 1 remember  joining  him  to  deplore  the  loss 


Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  the  freedom  with  which  I have  given  my  sentiments  and  advice,  which  I should 
not  have  done  had  you  not  commanded  it,  and  had  I not  been  certain  that  your  peace  is  much  disturbed  by  the  con- 
trivances of  this  turbulent  man.  I shall  only  add,  that  1 will  dispose  several  whom  I know  to  wish  him  well,  to 
solicit  for  his  establishment  in  power  ; that  you  may  scrm  to  yield  to  their  intreaties,  and  the  finesse  be  less  liable  to 
be  discovered.  I hope  to  have  the  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty  in  a few  days,  which  I will  do  privately,  that  my 
public  presence  may  give  him  no  umbtage. 

(Signed)  *«  Robebt  WaIFOLE.” 

Accordingly,  the  scheme  took  place  very  soon  after,  and  Mr  Fultney  was  created  Viscount  Pultney  and  Karl  of 
Bath,  in  the  year  1742. 
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of  Lord  Mansfield's  MSS.  by  the  mob  ; I should 
now  think  such  a loss  a gain. 

“ Clarke  was  an  amiable  and  inoffensive  man. 
When,  about  1792,  an  act  passed  for  making  paid 
police  magistrates — a bill  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Lord  Colchester,  then  Mr  Abbot — Clarke  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained  one  of  the  appointments, 
lie  was  ever  ready  to  dispense  his  smirks  and 
his  6miles  ; and  it  was  principally  through  his 
obsequiousness  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
lie  had  been  formerly  clerk  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins.” 

The  first  brief  Bentham  ever  got,  was  from 
Mr  Clarke;  it  was  a suit  in  equity,  on  which 
£50  depended,  and  the  counsel  he  gave  was,  that 
the  suit  had  better  be  put  an  end  to. 

“ His  mother  told  me  once,  * that  my  grand- 
father did  not  bear  the  best  of  characters.” 

He  used  to  shew  me  a book  he  had,  which 
belonged  to  John  Locke.  The  writing  was  a 
common  hand  ; stiff  and  stately,  like  that  of  King 
William’s  days. 

There  was  a sort  of  rivalry  between  Chamber- 
lain  Clarke,  who  had  bought  Cowley’s  house,  and 
Mr  Bentham,  senior,  who  had  bought  Milton's; 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  induced  him  to 
wish  to  obtain  Milton’s  picture.  In  his  diary 
is  this  memorandum  : — 

*r  1776,  January  26. — Called  at  Mr  Joseph 
Bolton’s,  who  told  me  that  Mr  Hall  had  directed 
him  to  send  me  the  picture  of  John  Milton,  by 
way  of  present.”  • 

Memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 

“ The  original  of  this  picture  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  procured  for 
him  by  me,  from  the  executors  of  Milton’s 
widow,  soon  after  her  death,  which  happened  in 
Cheshire  about  1728.  He  gave  twenty  guineas 
for  it.  This  copy  was  done  by  Mr  Philip  Gresha, 
for  me. 

“ 12th  January,  1737-8. 

“ William  Cowpeu." 

In  another  page  of  the  same  Diary  is  the  fol- 
lowing mem  : — 

n The  following  is  a copy  of  an  inscription, 
under  the  handwriting  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq., 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
baok  ef  a picture  of  Milton,  at  Ember  Court, 
Surrey 

**  ‘ This  original  pioture  of  Milton  I bought 
in  the  year  1729  or  30,  and  paid  twenty  guineas 
for  it,  of  Mr  Cumberbatch,  a gentleman  of  very 
good  consideration  in  Chester,  who  was  a rela- 
tion and  executor  of  the  will  of  Milton’s  last  wife, 
who  died  a little  while  before  that  time.  He  told 
me  it  hung  up  in  her  chamber  till  her  death, 
and  that  she  used  to  say  her  husband  gave  it  her, 
to  shew  her  what  he  was  in  his  youth,  being 
drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 

age. 

“ * Ar.  Onslow.' 

f*  * Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  (author  of  the  poem 
Dt  Animi  Immortalitate,)  told  me  (8th  October, 
1758,)  that  he  knew  this  Mrs  Milton ; visited  her 


often,  and  well  remembered  this  picture  bang- 
ing in  her  chamber,  and  which,  shij  said,  was  of 
her  husband.-  A.  0/  • 

*'  Compare  this  picture  with  that  of  Milton  in 
his  old  age,  or  with  the  print  of  it  by  White. 
Mem.  The  above  picture,  upon  a view  of  it,  (at 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Onslow’s,  lately  made 
Lord  Cranley,)  on  the  2d  June,  1776,  by  me, 
Jeremiah  Bentham,  appeared  to  me  to  be  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  within 
the  frame.” 

lfAt  this  period,  1768-70,  I mod  to  visit  a 
foreign  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pierre  Vrillon, 
who  lived  in  St  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
and  managed  to  have  a pretty  garden  at  the  top 
of  his  house.  His  dress  was  always  very  mean  ; 
his  garments  coarse  ; and  he  wore  coarse  woollen 
stockings  at  a time  when  everybody  contrived 
to  spend  as  much  as  they  could  upon  dress.  His 
talk  of  foreign  countries,  of  which  I knew  nothing, 
andof  which  lie  knew  much, was  fascinatingtome. 
He  used  to  go  sponging  from  house  to  house,  by 
way  of  saving  what  he  could  ; but  once,  when  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  lived,  was  absent,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a handsome  dinner. 
There  I first  saw,  to  my  amazement,  cucumbers 
stuffed  with  meat,  vegetables  whose  bellies  were 
full  of  animal  food ; it  was  a contrast  to  all  1 had 
seen  before — a sort  of  a reversal  of  natural  order. 
On  that  day,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Peter 
Nouailles,  a refugee,  of  French  extraction.  Hehad 
a handsome  house  in  town,  which  1 visited.  What 
achurming  wife  he  had,andw'hata  sweetdaughter 
of  thirteen,  who  played  exquisitely  on  the  harp- 
sichord ! Mr  Nouailles  had  invented  a cheap 
covering  for  houses ; a mixture  of  tar  and  sand. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  introduce  water  between  it  and  the  roof,  as  an 
additional  security. 

*•  Vrillon  told  me  it  was  the  constant  practice 
in  Italy  to  preserve  ripe  fruit  in  wax.  Why 
should  not  experiments  be  made  for  a purpose  so 
useful  ? Would  fruits  so  preserved  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  here?  or  would  there  be,  as 
usual,  some  absurdity,  that  if  they  were  entered 
as  fruit  they  would  be  called  fruit ; if  wax,  they 
would  be  called  wax.  There  is  a strange  preju- 
dice against  myrtle  wax ; why  should  it  not  be 
used  ? It  would  look  well  to  have  two  green 
candles  and  two  white.  Why  not  use  it  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  who  are  very  fond 
of  candles? 

“ I made  an  equestrian  tour  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  in  1768.  He  always  kept  two  horses,  one 
for  himself,  and  one  for  his  man  ; but  our  caval- 
cade was  (our:  he  on  horseback,  she  on  horseback, 
your  humble  servant  on  horseback,  and  our 
humble  servant  on  horseback.  We  went  to  see 
a Mr  Osborne,  who  had  a good  estate  called 
Turville  Court,  (General  Dumouriez  died  there.) 
He  had  retired  from  business,  and  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  at  the  top  of  a hill,  with  the 
ground  prettily  tumbled  about  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Hehad  a wife  and  an  only  son  ; had  been  an 
adjutant  in  the  militia,  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Colonel,  Lord  Le  Despenser,  one 
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of  Wilkes’  set— anti-religious.  His  Lordship  had 
been  annoyed  with  a church  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  prospects ; so  he  threw  it  down  and 
built  another  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
sadlyscandalizeddivers  old  ladies  thereby.  Lord 
L.,  who  had  been  Postmaster-General,  got  Os- 
borne’sson  a placein the  Post-Office ; buthemiscon- 
ducted  himself  and  fell  into  indigence.  Among 
my  uncle’s  acquaintances,  were  the  stewards  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  aud  Lord  Spencer ; we  visited 
the  stewards,  and  heard  much  of  the  losses  and 
injury  which  Lord  S.  had  sustained  from  electiou 
riots.  His  fortune  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  rioters  in 
prison.  But  the  steward  had  acquired,  from 
nothing,  enough  to  buy  a handsome  estate.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  we 
spent  two  or  three  days  at  a house  in  the  midst 
of  islands  divided  by  little  streams.  At  Leices- 
ter, we  went  to  see  a tessellated  pavement  with 
stones  of  the  size  of  dice.  At  Althorp  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  steward,  and  dined  with  the 
upper  servants.  In  the  steward’s  room  were 
various  documents  and  parchments,  among  which 
was  the  aecount  of  the  prosecution  of  a woman 
for  selling  her  small  beer  too  6mall. 

“ The  year  1769  was  to  me  a most  interesting 
year.  I was,  I remember,  reading  Montes- 
quieu, when  the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on 
me,  to  solicit  my  vote  for  Jenkinson  and  Hay. 
Prodigiously  courteous  was  his  Grace  ; though  I 
was  only  half  dressed,  and  was  busy,  too,  on 
chemistry,  evaporating  urine  in  order  to  obtain 
phosphorus.  The  ignorant  mother  of  Chamber- 
lain  Clarke  laughed  at  me,  but  laughed  in  vain. 
Montesquieu,  Barrington,  Beccaria,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  but  most  of  all  Helvetius,  set  me  on  the 
principle  of  utility.  When  1 had  sketched  a 
few  vague  notions  on  the  subject,  1 looked  de- 
lighted at  my  work.  1 remember  asking  myself 
— Would  1 take  £500  for  that  sheet  of  paper? 
Poor  as  1 was,  1 answered  myself — No!  that  J 
would  not.” 

With  Chamberlain  Clarke,  Bentham  under- 
took a pedestrian  expedition,  in  1770.  He  wore 
leather  breeches,  and  was  sadly  pinched.  They 
“ went  first  to  Oxford ; afterwards  to  Farring- 
don,  the  seat  of  Mr  Pye,  who  had  been  the  M.P. 
for  Berkshire.  He  afterwards  broke  down,  be- 
came Poet  Laurent,  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Queen  Square.  He  wrote  travels,  in  the 
aristocratical  style ; was  intimate  with  Mitford : 
hut  his  acquaintance  was  not  worth  making. 
He  was  a poet,  yrelerea  nihil.  He  asked  leave 
for  his  daughter  to  walk  in  my  garden  ; I told 
him  my  time  was  too  much  occupied  to  shew 
her  any  attention.” 

He  walked  up  Birdlip  Hill — on  whose  top  was 
a little  public  house — whence  you  look  down 
on  an  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter opens  upon  the  view. 

“ At  Oxford,  David  Coke  introduced  me  to 
all  the  courts,  and  to  Judge  Blackstone  in  his 
robes.  1 told  him  Clarke  was  an  attorney ; he 
w as  astonished,  and  said  his  appearance  was  far 


superior  to  that  of  a grimgibber.  The  attorneys 
of  those  days  were  little  thought  of. 

“ A talkative  lady  at  Oxford  wanted  me  to 
marry  her  daughter ; and,  on  one  occasion,  I 
was  obliged  to  escape  out  of  the  window.  The 
husband  (Dr  Bentham)  was  a little,  insignifi- 
cant, industrious  man,  who  had  got  some  repu- 
tation for  his  spontaneous  divinity  lectures,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  6orely  quizzed  ; yet  he  was 
an  excellent  tutor,  of  quiet  and  gentle  demean- 
our ; and  he  threw  out  from  the  press,  every 
now  and  then,  a bit  of  Greek  criticism,  of  which 
I got  a copy — Xoyo/  fc/rap/ou — it  was  always 
commonplace,  as  he  was  commonplace ; and  I 
was  never  fond  of  commonplaces." 

“ in  this  journey  with  Chamberlain  Clarke  we 
went  to  Pursfield,  belonging  to  Valentine  Morris, 
who  actually  ruined  himself  by  his  liberal  enter- 
tainment of  visiters.  It  was  a beautiful  place  ; 
everybody  went  there  ; got  letters  from  friends, 
or  friends'  friends ; so  he  thought  he  could  do 
no  other  than  exhibit  hospitality : he  gave  them 
free  dinners,  and  ran  himself  out. 

“ One  day,  when  we  were  hungry,  we  found 
we  were  on  the  estate  of  a Mr  Clutterbuck ; 
we  made  up  a theory  that  he  must  be  a rela- 
tion of  a Mr  Clutterbuck  we  knew;  and  our 
theory  obtained  for  us  some  cheese  and  ale 
from  a John  Bull  peasant  who  lived  on  the  pro- 
perty.” 

In  the  visits  which  Bentham  paid  to  the  coun- 
try with  his  father  and  stepmother,  and  which 
were  frequent  at  this  period,  he  usually  walked 
behind  them,  alone,  reading;  and  his  favourite 
book  was  “ Helvetius  de  l’Esprit.” 

One  of  Bentham  s most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances was  Lind.  “ I wrote  the  design,”  he  said, 

“ to  Lind’s  bonk  on  the  Colonies  ; he  would  have 
set  his  signature  blindfold  to  anything  I had 
written.  Lind,  in  consequence  of  his  book,  got 
an  order  to  draw  up  a declaration  against  the 
revolted  colonies.  There  were  two  such  decla- 
rations. Gibbon  drew  up  the  other.  Lind  had 
various  sorts  of  Btyle.  He  got  £1000  for  writ- 
ing the  addresses  of  Lord  Pigot.  For  his  Ma- 
nifesto, he  got  £50  a-year  for  each  of  his  sisters. 
The  MuniJ'esto  was  not  well  done.  Lind  was  of 
North’s  (Bishop  of  Winchester’s)  gambling  par- 
ties; he  wanted  to  he  chairman  of  ways  and 
means,  and  to  get  into  Parliament.  1 remem- 
ber his  speaking  of  a relation,  one  Dr  Lind,  who 
was  an  author,  and  who  valued  himself  most 
highly  on  being  an  author;  he  had  written  a 
book  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  hot  clirautes. 
Lind  was  an  industrious  author ; his  manners 
were  easy,  gentlemanly,  and  fashionable.  Lind 
had  two  sisters  at  Rochford,  where  1 had  a little 
estate,  which  1 let  to  a butcher  of  the  name  of 
Boosey  ; and  Boosey  was  a Dissenter.  We  went  ' 
one  day  and  dined  with  him.  After  dinner,  he 
took  us  to  his  meeting.  1 went  with  him  a short 
way  up  the  gallery ; and  the  minister  was  mak- 
ing his  prayer,  and  saying,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 

• O Lord  1 that  alterest  all  events.'  ‘ O,’  said  I, 

* that  is  ultra-omnipotence ;'  and  I broke  out 
into  a most  violent  but  irresistible  burst  of 
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laughter.  I was  near  the  door,  and  I made  my 
escape  without  disturbing  the  congregation.  It 
was  a paroxysm  ; but  it  disturbed  me  greatly. 
At  that  time,  Boosey  was  overseer  of  the  poor; 
who  lived  in  clover.  He  told  me  there  had  been 
a meeting  among  them,  because  he  gnve  them 
sheep’s  heads,  which  they  called  offul.  Not  long 
after,  dining  with  Baron  Adam,  (the  father  of 
all  the  Adams  who  had  got  places.)  there  was  a 
sheep's  head  ( Scottice ) with  the  hair  singed.  I 
thought  it  a strange  coincidence  that  the  poor 
of  a parish  should  rise  in  rebellion  agninst  a dish 
which  was  the  favourite  dish  at  the  table  of  an 
aristocrat. 

“ Lind's  style  did  not  satisfy  me.  There  was 
a want  of  accuracy.  I used  to  correct  for  him, 
and  he  assented  to  all  my  corrections.  Nothing 
that  anybody  else  wrote  ever  satisfied  me  ; no- 
thing that  I ever  wroto  at  first  satisfied  me : but 
I never  made  an  alteration  without  having  a 
reason  for  it. 

“ In  Lind's  remarks  on  the  principal  acts  of 
the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
(London,  1775,)  pp.  15  and  16,  beginning — ‘As 
to  the  point  of  rights,'  and  ending  with  * had 
left  it;’  and,  again,  pp.  120 and  121,  the  passage 
‘True  it  is/  ending  ‘to  make  men  knowing/ 
are  mine.  I did  not  like  his  word  * very’ — ? Mr  H. 
very  gravely it  was  an  expletive,  a debilitation. 

**  Bukarti,  who  was  here  as  the  nominal  repre- 
sentative of  Poland,  had  no  head,  or  an  ox's  head; 
so  that  Lind  did  all  the  business.  There  was  a 
momentary  hope  of  inducing  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  against  the  partition  of  Po- 
land ; but  George  III.  had  a great  contempt  for 
the  people,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  despot- 
ism. 

,e  He  was  despotic  from  the  beginning,  yet  the 
opposition  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
originated  solely  from  the  disappointment  of  dis- 
placed men— thence  the  North  Briton.  When 
Wilkes  accused  the  King’s  speech  of  having  lies 
in  it,  it  made  a great  sensation.  Wilkes  was  an 
object  of  perfect  abhorrence  to  me,  and  I abhor- 
red him  for  his  opposition  to  the  King.  The 
North  Briton  excited  a prodigious  sensation; 
forty-five  was  written  on  all  the  walls ; forty-five 
had  obscured  every  other  member  of  the  numera- 
tion table.  For  years  it  was  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation.  Then  came  the  prosecution  ; 
then  Lord  Sandwich  turning  against  him.  Gross 
things  respecting  women  were  picked  out  to  find 
matter  for  impeachment.  Lord  Sandwich  got 
the  name  of  Jerry  Twitcher,  from  the  * Bee-gar ’s 
Opera/  for  his  impeacher.  Then  Wilkes  was 
outlawed,  and  when  he  appeared  in  Court,  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  grave  and  the  wise,  said  he  could 
not  consider  him  in  court,  because  he  was  not  in 
custody.  No ! the  lawyer  could  not  believe  that 
to  be  a fact  which  he  himself  saw  with  his  own 
eyes.” 

Bentham  visitedParisinl770.  He  had  scarcely 
an  acquaintance  there.  Dr  Fordyce  introduced 
him  to  some  chemist  in  France  who  was  nobody, 
and  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion. He  found  there  a painter  of  the  name  of 


Martin,  who  had  gone  thitherto  get  an  engrav- 
ing done  of  Lord  Mansfield's  portrait,  and  to 
whom  he  lent  about  1000  francs  to  assist  him  in 
his  difficulties.  Martin  introduced  him  to  a man 
called  Rose,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pre- 
tender, who  had  given  him  a pension  on  which  he 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  was  enabled  to 
entertain  his  friends. 

Bentham  had  even  then  a sort  of  reputation  ; 
and  a Mr  Godefroy  gave  him  several  books,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  that  he  was  a “ philosopher,” 
a title  which  greeted  him  then  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  then  an  old  man.  with  a long  beard, 
who  went  about  Paris,  under  the  name  of  “ Le 
bon  Dieu,”  making  a trade  of  his  blasphemy. 
Martin  painted  him,  and  offered  to  paint  Ben- 
tham. who  refused  the  attention  proffered,  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  import  duty  into 
England.  Bentham’s  dining  place  was  a guin- 
guette,  where,  for  a shilling,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant and  varied  supply  of  food.  It  was  in  the 
Rue  Tournon.  After  dinner,  the  party  walked  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  Theguinguette 
has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of  mortality.  Ben- 
tham went  to  look  for  his  old  haunt  when  he 
revisited  Paris  a few  years  before  his  death  : not 
a trace  remained  of  it. 

“Of  travelled  men,  I afterwards  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Forster,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  at  Petersburg.  He 
wus  a sort  of  atheist  parson,  and  conversed  on  all 
subjects  with  great  levity.  Russian  manners 
suited  the  indolence  of  his  nature.  It  was  an 
incident  in  my  life,  to  talk  with  a man  who 
had  lived  in  diplomatic  circles  and  had  travelled 
so  far.  He  introduced  me  to  many  Russians, 
among  whom  were  two  brothers  (Tateschevs) 
whose  fondness  for  each  other  was  perfectly  in- 
fantine, and  whose  disputes  about  the  merits  of 
Montesquieu  were  very  amusing.  The  discus, 
sions  turned  upon  fundamental  principles,  which 
were  fundamental  nonsense  : it  was  a perpetual 
trifling  about  words  to  which  they  could  give  no 
definite,  and  each  attached  a different  meaning  ; 
such  as,  ‘ honour/  * virtue/  * fear:'  honour  being 
a love  of  reputation,  or  of  as  much  power  as  a 
man  could  get ; and  virtue  being  admiration  of 
a republican  government.” 

A memorandum,  dated  November  24th,  1779, 
is  as  follows — “ Fits  Jeremy  dinoit  chcx  nous : 
apres  diner , we  opened  the  portmanteau  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr  John  Forster,  deceased,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  more  than  a clergy- 
man's gown  in  a cloth,  some  old  printed  books,  of 
little  or  no  value,  some  MS.  sermons,  and  a 
bundle  in  a brown  paper,  sealed,  upon  which  was 
a piece  of  white  paper,  endorsed  with  his  own 
hand  as  follows  : — 

“ * Reflections  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  ancient 
Republics,  and  2 other  manuscripts,  all  composed 
by  me,  but  printed  in  the  name  of  Edward 
YVortley  Montague,  Esq. 

“ ‘ Jko.  Forstkr/ 

“ And,  after  the  above  examination,  1 locked  up 
the  portmanteau  again  with  the  contents  thereof 
as  before.” {To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  took  leave  of  our 
simple  heroine,  in  what  is  generally  considered 
the  most  vital  and  delicate  crisis  of  a Woman's 
existence  ; that  to  which  every  circumstance  of 
her  girlhood  points,  and  which  is  essentially,  if 
not  finally,  to  seal  her  fate  to  weal  or  wo;  or  to 
consign  her  to  the  cheerless,  monotonous  state  of 
passive  endurance,  which,  in  deadening  or  obli- 
terating her  highest  faculties  and  finest  sensi- 
bilities, dwarfs  her  intellect,  benumbs  every 
generous  affection  of  her  heart,  and  perverts 
the  noblest  purposes  of  her  being. 

During  the  first  tumultuary  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  Violet,  the  most  blest  of  mortal  crea- 
tures, though  outwardly  calm,  yet  really  wild 
and  dizzy  with  the  exulting  sense  of  rapture 
throbbing  at  her  heart,  imagined  that  she  could 
never  again  know  anxiety  or  sorrow.  Evils 
which,  to  her  inexperience,  had  looked  appalling, 
and  which  really  were  of  serious  magnitude, 
disappeared  for  the  moment ; and  it  seemed  trea. 
son  to  every  nobler  attribute  of  her  nature  to 
indulge  one  cowardly  misgiving,  one  melancholy 
apprehension,  while  blessed  beyond  all  imagina- 
ble blessing  with  the  rich  treasure  of  Herbert’s 
love  ! Mrs  Cripps,  whose  matronly  assistance  had 
been  summoned  when  Mademoiselle  was  carried 
up  stairs  in  a swoon,  from  which  she  had,  how- 
ever, instantly  recovered,  reported,  on  rejoining 
the  family  circle,  that  she  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  girl. 

“ A very  pl.i in  case  of  affectation,”  said  Miss 
Cripps,  with  a fling  of  the  head ; “ a pretty 
manoeuvre  to  alarm  Charles  Herbert,  when  found 
so  opportunely  in  the  conservatory  ; perhaps  to 
quicken  his  dull  mind,  unddraw  forth  the  ray-ther 
tardy  declaration." 

“ Extremely  likely,"  added  Mrs  Cripps  ; “ for, 
at  all  events,  the  Mademoiselle  is  no  more  se- 
riously ill  than  I am,  unless  she  be  going  out 
of  her  senses,  which  the  ridiculous  fuss  that  is 
made  about  her  genius  and  her  beauty,  and  what 
not,  renders  very  probable.  Fancy  the  silly  chit 
beginning  to  weep  on  my  bosom : but  I know  how 
to  manage  hysterical  young  ladies — she  soon  came 
to  herself" 

Professor  Cripps,  evidently  alarmed  for  his 
pupil’s  sanity,  on  hearing  so  extraordinary  a cir- 
cumstance, eagerly  expressed  his  concern. 

“ Pray  don’t  afflict  yourself,  my  good  sir,"  said 
his  meek  helpmate : “ saving  a look  of  idiocy, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a fatuous  kind  of  smile 
playing  on  her  lips,  1 never  saw  Mademoiselle 
looking  better." 

“ Nay,  I did  think  Violet  exceedingly  lovely 
this  evening, even  when  at  the  worst, "said  Cripps. 
“ Expression,  as  Darker  says,  is  the  soul  of  her 
face;  expression  varying  with  every  mood  of  her 
soul." 

“ Mr  Barker  mu6t  always  be  saying  some 
clever  nonsense  or  other,  which  papa  takes 


seriously,”  9ald  Polly ; u but  I dare  say  something 
has  occurred  to  flutter  the  meek  dove.  1 fancied 
she  was  going  to  tell  me  all  about  it ; but  1 pre- 
sume the  second  thoughts  of  prudent  young  ladies 
are  best." 

In  the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  moment,  and 
with  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  young  and 
warm  heart,  at  such  seasons,  for  womanly,  for 
motherly,  for  sisterly  sympathy,  poor  Violet  hid 
been  tempted  to  reveal  what,  but  for  maidenly 
bashfulness,  she  could  indeed  have  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  world — her  new-born  bliss-bid- 
ding it  share  in  her  abounding  joy.  Her 
affectionate  tenderness,  and  even  caressing  man. 
ners  to  mother  and  daughter,  when  they  ap. 
proached  her  with  offers  of  assistance,  were » 
unlike  the  measured  civility  to  which  tbeir  uncon- 
genial minds,  and  the  harshly  repulsive  manners 
of  the  elder  lady,  had  long  restricted  their  inter- 
course, that  Mrs  Cripps’  severe  treatment  af 
hysterical  cases  was  probably  required  to  awaken 
the  sense  of  dignity,  and  restore  Violet  to  her 
ordinary  constrained  demeanour  with  them ; yet 
even  then,  the  absent  wandering  air,  the  moist 
eyes,  and  the  faint  smile  fluttering  on  her  lips 
spoke  of  those  extatic  feelings,  the  signs  of  which 
no  exterior  circumstances  could  repress ; and 
which  betrayed  her,  at  least  to  the  younger  lady, 
who,  at  the  subsequent  family  conference,  pro- 
ceeded to  say — 

c*  I could  swear  Charles  Herbert  has  told  hi* 
flattering  tale,  if  he  has  not  actually  proposed.” 

“ Then  1 wish  to  goodness  he  had  her,  and 
paid  you  forfeit,  Cripps.  for  your  runaway  ap- 
prentice. £500,  are  not  the  penalties?  You  will 
never,  I prophesy,  make  half  so  much  out  of  her.” 

So  hard  run  up  was  the  Professor  at  this  time 
— driven  to  such  miserable  and  dangerous  shift* 
to  recruit  his  finances  and  “carry  on  the  war  in 
style,"  till  the  tide  'of  fortune  flowed — that  the 
words  pay  forfeit , sounded  magically  on  his  ear. 
Yet  to  abandon  his  swelling  schemes  of  profee- 
sional  glory,  as  well  as  of  great  aggrandizement, 
was  highly  imprudent,  even  in  a pecuniary  view- 
60  he  made  himself  believe — and  also  moat  morti- 
fying. His  mind  was  thus  divided  between  the 
urgency  of  present  necessity  and  the  hope*  of 
future  gain,  when  the  demon  which  ever  stands 
ready  to  dodge  the  elbow  of  the  needy,  weak- 
principled,  and  vain  man,  in  moment*  when 
conscience  sounds  a parley,  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  his  hopeful  son.  Jack  drew  his  pap» 
aside,  and  whispered  something  which  banished 
the  Professor’s  colour,  and  made  his  hand* 
tremble.  Jack  himself  maintained  the  utmost 
composure,  and  began  to  joke  with  his  sister 
about  her  lover,  and  her  very  handsome  “ upper 
Benjamin,"  in  allusion  to  her  elegant  robe,  with 

an  inuendo  about  the  W levy,  which  made 

the  blood  mount  higher  in  Polly’s  face.  She 
hastily,  as  a diversion,  mentioned  her  mother’s 
scheme  of  making  Herbert  pay  forfeit. 
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Capital  stroke ; but  a wretched  pittance, 
after  all — only  .£500. — Were  the  case  as  you 
Buppose,  Poll,  my  darling,  which  is,  after  all, 
mere  conjecture — not  Herbert's  love  I mean,  but 
Herbert’s  proposal — so  poor  as  he  is,  and  where 
there  is  no  blunt,  no  tin,  in  the  case — that 
paltry  penalty  would  be  but  wretched  indemnity 
to  my  father  for  the  pecuniary  loss  he  muBt  sus- 
tain by  his  pupil  bilking  him,  as  the  lawyers 
■would  say — in  re  Cryppes  versus  Herbert, 
damages  £10,000 — after”- 

The  black  lustrous  eyes  of  Mrs  Barker  elect 
fiaehed  heathen  fire,  as  she  looked  to  her  ingeni- 
ous brother;  and interruptinghis  nonsense,  which, 
such  was  Jack’s  weakness,  often  came  in  the  way 
of  his  finest  ideas,  she  replied  to  her  own 
thoughts. 

ee  If  Herbert  had  any  solid  fortune,  any  com- 
mand of  cash  or  means  to  raise  it,  1 do  indeed 
see  an  opening  for  you,  papa.  His  pride  will 
never  brook  to  see  the  woman  he  intends  to 
make  his  wife  on  the  stage.  Mr  Barker  detests 
the  idea  of  professional  life  for  me  and  the 
young  lady,  whose  most  ambitious  wishes  had  so 
lately  been  the  stage,  drew  up  in  disdain  of  the 
vocation  in  which  her  father  placed  all  his  hopes 
and  glory. 

“ Let  Herbert  have  her,  in  God’s  name,”  said 
Jack  ; “ only  she  must  run  away  either  with  or 
to  him.  All  my  fear  is,  be  wont  bite,  or  not  in 
time  for  us ; for,  somehow,  fellows  like  him  in 
high  life,  when  money  must  be  had,  always  con- 
trive to  get  it.  The  Wind  must  be  raised,  that’s 
fiat,  though  it  blow  great  guns  to  drive  us  out  of 
the  water  ; and  for  to-morrow  morning,  too; — no 
dallying  with  a certain  order  of  ugly  customers.” 

Professor  Cripps  looked  with  perplexity  and 
anguish  upon  his  comforter  and  financier, 

“ Mv  Uncle,  Heaven  bless  him  for  a friend  in 
need,  the  truest  I have  ever  found  !”  continued 
Jack. 

“ I will  not  hear  of  it,  sir,”  interrupted  the 
professor  of  music,  flushing  with  a sense  of  anger 
and  shame,  which  his  son  was  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding.  *v  1 feel  utterly  disgraced  by  what 
you  have  led  me  to  do  already  iu  that  line.  The 
old  Scotchwoman,  I am  convinced,  suspects  us,  if 
she  has  not  proof  positive.” 

Mr  Cripps  alluded  to  the  valuable  furniture, 
pictures,  and  plate,  which  his  son  had  persuaded 
him  to  pawn,  or  send  to  the  auction  mart,  to  raise 
temporary  supplies,  when  forced  loans,  bill- 
brokers,  Barker’s  credit,  and  every  other  means 
had  failed  them. 

“ Take  it  easy,  papa: — there,  smooth  your  ra- 
ven down,  and  go  down  stairs  to  receive  your 
guests.  Put  a good  face  on  the  matter  ; and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if,  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
field  of  London,  with  brilliant  talentB  and  splendid 
opportunities,  the  Cripps  family,  if  true  to  itself, 

do  not  make  a living,  ay,  and  a figure  too  ! 

“ Tbe  world’s  my  oyster,  and  I with  brains  will 
open  it.  There  is  an  idea  germinating  here” — 
and  J ack,  It  ering  up  with  his  most  comical  squint, 
tapped  on  that  part  of  his  high  and  broad  fore- 
head where  Spurzheim  locates  imagination — 


" With  but  a trifle  in  hand,  a nest-egg  to  tempt 
my  golden  goose  to  lay,  by  shewing  that  its  golden 
deposits  is  safe,  I could  make  a stroke.” 

,f  Another  Bubble  Insurance  Company?”  in- 
quired his  father  with  bitterness  ; “ More  paint- 
ings by  the  old  masters?  A mine  in  Eldorado?” 

“ All  very  good  things,  papa,  in  their  way,  but 
my  present  idea  is  sinking  a shaft  in  the  golden 
mine  matrimonial.” 

“ My  affairs  do  not  admit  of  impertinent  jest- 
ing, sir,”  replied  the  angry  father. 

“ Nor  do  I jest ; upon  my  honour.  But  I will 
take  Poll  alone  into  my  counsels ; Mrs  Barker 
elect  has  more  of  the  inventive  fertility  and  re- 
source of  high  genius  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
family,  self  excepted  : that  stroke  at  Benjy  was 
a master-stroke,”  he  whispered. 

“ No  more  of  your  nonsense,  Jack,”  retorted 
his  sister,  angrily  ; modestly  declining  the  com- 
pliment her  talents  merited.  “ If  one  needs  a 
trifle,  to  whom  can  one  apply  Bave  to  an  old  and 
intimate  friend." 

“ True,  you  clever  industrious  creature ; 
though  no  friend  would  advance  a rap  for  nie  to 
save  me  from  hanging:  women,  particularly 
young  and  handsome  ones,  have  many  advantages 
over  us  poor  fellows  ; so  much  more  ought  we  to 
make  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. There  is  Scripture  for  it,  Polly. 
— Old  Stocks  has  a daughter,  a golden  girl — you 
look  astonished. — But,  hark  ! the  footmen's  batter- 
ing rams  ! This  will  be  my  father’s  most  brilliant 
private  night  for  the  season ; the  Princess  is  posi- 
tively to  come.  Come.  Poll,  don  your  upper  Ben- 
jamin;” and  hewickedly  pulled  aside  the  Chantilly 
scarf  purchased  with  Benjamin's  sovereigns,  “ and 
let  me  lead  you  to  the  saloon.  The  man  don't  de- 
serve you,  girl,  who  won't  make  a stretch  to  main- 
tain so  fine  a creature  in  the  splendour  to  which 
she  lends  grace,  and  6eems  born  to  be  surround- 
ed with.”  And  the  conciliated  sister,  while  Jack 
fastened  her  pearl  bracelets,  and  gave  to  better 
view  the  cameos  which  looped  up  the  drapery  of 
her  lace  sleeves,  smiled  in  acquiesence  with  the 
self-evident  proposition.  ^Thieves’  literature,” 
now  so  fashionable,  was  even  then  beginning  to 
be  popular  ; and  Jack,  as  he  led  her  away,  chant- 
ed, in  an  under  voice,  a stave  of  a forgotten  but 
once  favourite  ditty: — 

“ In  Limerick  I was  bred  and  born, 

On  Tyburn  tree  I die  in  scorn  ; 

In  Dublin  I learned  the  baking  trade, 

Where  I was  counted  a roving  blade. 

“ I took  to  me  a handsome  wife, 

Whom  I loved  dear  as  I loved  my  life ; 

And,  to  maintain  her  both  fine  and  gay, 

Though  all  the  world  for  it  should  pay, 

“ I often  used  for  to  resort 

To  Hounslow  Heath  and  St  James’s  Park, 

Where  I robbdd  lords  and  ladies  bright— 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  a moonshine  night.” 

They  wereon  the  second  landing-place — “Rat- 
tat-at-tat — rumble,  thump,  clash — ay!  that  must 
be  a flunky  who  fancier  his  lady-mistress  no 
swipes.  But  stay” — continued  Jack,  peering 
curiously  over  the  railing  of  the  corridor ; and 
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now  even  the  undaunted  Jack  faltered,  44  What 
ugly  mugs  are  these  below  ? The  Philistines  are 
upon  us !" — and  Jack  nimbly  slipt  back  and 
vanished  ; while  Miss  Cripps,  running  down,  saw 
her  father  pale  as  a corpse,  a cold  perspiration 
breaking  on  his  face,  sitting  on  one  of  the  hall 
chain,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  singular- 
looking  persons,  who  yet  could  hardly  be  pre- 
sumed foreign  visiters. 

-Polly  had  an  instant  apprehension  of  how  the 
case  stood,  and  of  the  danger,  for  her  thoughts  tra- 
velled fast  in  the  direction  of  self,  which  menaced 
her  matrimonial  prospects  by  this  unlucky  contre- 
temps. Nor  was  she  without  considerable  affec- 
tion for  her  father,  or  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
young  woman  new  to  scenes  of  this  painful  kind, 
and  to  whom  an  arrest — the  actual  presence  and 
coutact  of  those  hateful  phantoms,  bailiffs , is  al- 
ways terrible.  Yet  her  wits  did  not  in  this  emer- 
gency forsake  her.  “ Miss  Cripps,  my  dear,” 
faltered  the  father,  44  send  your  brother  to  me  ; 
yon  mny  remain  above  stairs  ; I have  some  trifling 
business  with  these  gentlemen  ; the  apartments 
are  open  for  company  : but  in  the — the  butler’s 
pantry,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  be  observed. 
There,  my  own  angel,  command  your  feelings. 
Has  Barker  come?” 

“ My  brother  has  left,"  said  Polly,  readily  and 
coolly,  aware  that  Juck  might  have  very  parti- 
cular reasons  for  avoiding  recognition.  44  I be- 
lieve Mr  Barker  will  not  he  here  ; but  Mr  Her- 
bert is  in  the  house.  The  gentlemen  will  surely 
allow  you  time,  papa,  to  summon  your  friends 
around  you ; to  whom  shall  I send  ? to  Sir 
George  Lees  ?" 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  wofully.  More 
company  was  arriving. 

“ The  butler’s  pantry ; the  servants’  room, 
below;  any  place  save  this,”  he  cried,  in  anguish, 
attempting  to  retire  ; and  the  butler’s  pantry 
was  retreated  to,  and  the  singular  party  sup- 
plied with  lights  and  wine,  by  Polly's  orders  ; 
after  which  she  flew  to  her  mother  and  her  bro- 
ther. The  former  sobbed,  scolded,  arid  cried  ; 
cried,  scolded,  and  sobbed.  The  latter  was  quite 
self-possessed.  Jack  was  indeed  writing  cards 
with  great  rapidity. 

“ A couple  of  flambeaux  at  the  door,  and  a 
lugubrious  tale,  will  suffice  to  turn  back  the 
mass  of  company  to-night:  but  some  of  the 
expected  must  be  treated  with  more  ceremony. 
Never  mind  reading  my  noteR,  Poll ; seal  and 
address,  girl : — Domestic  calamity  ; sudden  and 
alarming  indisposition  of  Mademoiselle  ; excru- 
ciating spasms : if  one  now  could  have  leisure 
delicately  to  insinuate  that  Monsieur  Eustache, 
the  secret  agent  of  Malibran,  has  given  her  a 
leetle  dose  in  an  ice ; but  one  can’t  do  every 
thing.  Don’t,  however,  burn  your  charming  fin- 
gers with  the  wax  in  your  haste,  Poll.  Send  off 
the  notes,  and  pay  well  the  messenger  that  shall 
make  despatch.  I must  slip  out  by  the  offices, 
but  will  be  beck  in  an  hour,  at  most,  with  the 
supplies  ; meanwhile,  keep  the  gemmen  below  in 
good  humour,  and  6et  Mademoiselle  on  Herbert. 
Lees  is  flint  harder  than  the  nether  millstone. 


The  gents  in  the  butler’s  pantry,  to  a gentleman 
like  papa,  will  shew  civility  for  his  money.”  . 

With  the  utmost  deliberation.  Jack  took 
down  an  exquisite  cabinet  picture,  the  pride  of 
Mr  Shuffleton’s  dressing  room — subject,  a Cupid 
mounted  on  a swan — which  he  tied  up  in  bit 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  next  be  took  the  silver 
standish,  from  which  he  had  just  been  writing; 
poured  the  different  inks  into  the  fireplace;  put 
the  silver-mounted  ink-glasses,  taper-staod,  and 
all  the  other  appendages,  iuto  his  bosom— for 
Jack  had  no  pockets,  nor  much  use  for  litem— 
and  dexterously  passed  the  body  of  the  standiih 
up  his  back,  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
tightly  buttoning  the  former  garment,  while  iua 
admiring  sister  looked  silently  on. 

44  How  do  I look.  Poll?  Demnetion  blowy ; 
but,  never  mind,  no  one  will  see  me  at  this  hour 
— only  raff  abroad.” 

Jack  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  Mis 
Cripps  sent  a message  down  stairs,  requesting 
to  be  favoured  with  a minute’s  conversation  with 
Mr  Herbert ; but  he  had  gone  away  immediately 
on  hearing  that  Mademoiselle  had  perfectly  re- 
covered from  her  swoon.  A few  individual*, 
early  comers,  were  now  assembled  in  the  principal 
drawing-room;  and  it  seemed  odd  that  none  of 
the  family  appeared  to  receive  them.  After* 
short  consultation.  Monsieur  Eustache  was  de- 
puted to  acquaint  the  guests  with  the  44  domestic 
calamity,”  or  Mademoiselle’s  violent  spasms ; and 
the  gentlemen  walked  off  and  procured  hackney 
vehicles  for  the  sullen  ladies,  whoss  excessiv* 
condescension  to  Professor  Cryppes  and  his  pupil, 
was  thus  rewarded  by  disappointment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  imagined  victim  of  ex- 
cruciating torture,  all  unconscious  of  the  troubled 
scenes  passing  under  the  same  roof,  had  from 
the  mere  exhaustion  of  overwrought  feeling*, 
sunk  into  soft  and  tranquil  sleep,  and,  wrapt 
in  Elysian  d reams,  fancied  herself  sitting  in  the 
viny  arbour  of  the  well-remembered  Jer*ey  cot- 
tage, between  her  father  and  Mrs  Herbert,  who 
both  smiled  fondly  upon  her,  and  talked  to  her 
of  Charles,  and  hade  her  sing  to  them. 

44  Ah,  were  the  sweet  vision  real,  or  all  of  *t 
that  Heaven  still  permits,  how  blest  were  I,  I** 
yond  all  imagination  of  earthly  bliss!”  wa*  Vio- 
let’s thought,  on  reculling  her  delightful  dream. 
Would  the  mother  of  Charles  ever  smile  on  her, 
and  talk  of  her  son?  She  remembered  thestiogiag 
words  so  lately  wrung  from  him — “ AJ1  mother* 
are  alike ; cold,  proud,  and  ambitious.”  And 
did  these  words  too  truly  speak  his  experience  of 
the  mother  whose  generosity  to  her  step-son  wt* 
the  theme  of  praise — of  her  on  whom  his  fortune* 
depended — who  had,  until  now,  held  the  first  pi*** 
in  his  affections — with  whom  he  bad  lived  in 
such  cordial,  confiding  intimacy,  such  perfect 
reliance,  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  devoted 
elder  6ister.  4‘  Is  it  my  lot  to  sever  heart* » 
affectionately  knit,  so  tenderly  united?’’  was  the 
more  mournful  and  regretful  idea  of  Violet,  m 
pursuing  this  train  of  thought;  and  then  bo?4* 
the  ever-springing,  would  whisper — “ If 
would  do  me  the  honour  to  know  me — so  nnuakla 
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anil  gentle  aa  she  is,  so  indulgent  and  kind  as 
Herbert  speaks  her — prejudice  might  lessen. 
But  identifying  me  with  this  family  ; with  the 
forward  audacity  of  some  of  them,  and  the  equi- 
vocal position  of  all  of  us;  can  I blame  Mrs  Her- 
bert for  seeking  to  withdraw  her  son  from  such 
society,  and  especially  from  an  intimacy  which 
she  must  consider  unworthy  and  degrading? 
How  will  he  venture  to  tell  that  proud  and  dear 
lady  that  his  thoughts  have  strayed  to  poor 
me? — Heaven  forbid  that  I should  be  the  means 
of  creating  a breach  between  them  !” 

With  the  generous  elevation  of  genuine  affec- 
tion, ever  seeking  a9  its  greatest  good  the  happi- 
ness of  its  object,  Violet  fancied  she  could  resolve, 
and  that  she  certainly  would  resolve  to  do  whatever 
the  lady,  whose  claims  on  the  duty  and  gratitude 
of  her  lover  were  so  strong,  and  who  so  disinte- 
restedly desired  his  honour  and  happiness,  should 
deem  most  for  his  advantage.  Y es  1 she  would  vo- 
luntarily give  him  up  ; try  to  forget  all  that  had 
passed — her  hopes,  her  dreams  ; and  there  came 
soothing  with  the  energetic  thought — " What- 
ever is  best  for  Charles,  that  I can  do."  And 
then  crept  in  the  sweet  sophistry  of  love,  whis- 
pering that  perhaps  her  great  sacrifice  might  not 
be  required — to  this  overwhelming  extent  not. 

That  after  her  indisposition  no  one  came  near 
her  during  the  long  night,  was  not  surprising  to 
Violet  in  this  family  : but  she  wondered  that  no 
noise  of  company,  no  sound  of  music  or  dancing, 
was  heard.  And  then  she  imagined  that  she  had 
slept  long;  that  it  must  be  very  late;  that  most  of 
the  company  were  gone  ; and  the  young  men,  and 
the  few  ladies  who  usually  remained,  set  in  to  that 
stillest  of  pastimes,  deep  play.  As  she  lay  in  the 
dark,  her  imagination  in  full  activity,  the  sense 
of  dead  stillness  became  almost  oppressive.  Once 
or  twice  she  fancied  it  broken  by  a footfall,  and 
a rustle  of  motion  near  her  door,  under  which 
the  light  as  of  a candle  suddenly  streamed,  and 
she  at  last  called  out — " Is  any  one  there  ?" 

“ Marmarzelle,  its  I,”  was  blown  through  the 
keyhole,  in  the  voice  of  Mike  Twig.  " Mar- 
marzelle, open ; I have  a summut  to  say  from 
Master  Charles  ; its  life  and  death." 

Violet  instinctively  rose,  hurriedly  dressed 
herself,  and  opened  the  door,  where  stood  Twig, 
screening  a candle  with  his  broad  hand,  seem- 
ingly much  afraid,  and  yet  looking  particularly 
knowing. 

**  Marmarzelle,  Master  Charles  says  you  must 
cut  your  stick,"  whispered  Twig;  and  Violet 
stared  in  amazement. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

u You  must  run  off,  Marmarzelle,  break  your 
’prenticeship — that's  the  thing!  The  'ole  'ouse 
has  been  a’ topsy-turvy  while  you  were  a sleeping. 
Sally  sent  off  her  box  last  night,  and  cook  will  steal 
off  thip  morning ; the  p’lice  is  after  Jack,  and 
the  cotchpoles  have  a got  the  governor.  There ’s 
a resurrection  in  the  house,  Miss  ; nnd  if  you 
would  like  your  bits  o’  odds  and  pnds  smuggled 
out,  I would  get  Mrs  Herbert’s  Bob  to  place  ’em 
in  the  hay-room  witli  mine  till  dark,  as  you  are 
a feliow-8ervant  in  distress,  like." 


And  Mike  nodded  complacently ; nor  could 
Violet,  however  perplexed  by  the  friendly  pro- 
posal, be  offended  by  what  was  meant  in  honest 
kindness. 

" Thank  you  very  much,  Twig. — Although 
there  should  be  an  execution  in  the  house,  which 
I do  not  understand,  I shall  not  require  your 
services ; at  least  not  yet,  nor  in  the  way  you 
mention  : but  you  have  a message  for  me,  you 
said.  How  is  that  ?’’ 

" A letter,  Marmarzelle,"  whispered  Twig  ; 
“ but  hush,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  first. 
You  see,  Miss  Polly  sends  me  with  a letter  to 
Mr  Charles  to  his  mamma's,  where  was  a grand 
party,  to  go  bail  for  Mr  Cripps,  I eposes ; and 
so  he  comes  and  has  a conference  with  the  bums, 
and  pen  and  ink  work  ; and  then  they  walks 
off,  and  then  I lets  out  Mr  Charles.  ‘Twig,’  says 
he,  * you  are  a clever  fellow  ;’  and  he  tips  me  with 
a half  sovereign,  Miss.  It  was  too  much,  it 
was,”  said  Twig,  overcome  with  the  recollection 
of  the  largesse.  “ * Could  you,’  says  he, 4 deliver 
a note  from  me  to  Miss  Hamilton,  either  to- 
night, if  possible,  or  else  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.’ 

“ With  all  the  pleazaro  in'  life,  say  I ; I’ll 
send  it  up  in  Marmarzelle’s  little  boots,  when 
I clean  ’em.  And  so  he  laughed,  and  out 
with  a gold  pencil  in  the  hall,  and  scribbles  like 
fire  and  tarnation  ; and  * here,’  says  he,  ‘ deliver 
this  yourself,  with  safety  ami  speed,  and  you  shall 
not  repent  it.*  And  so,  Marmarzelle,  knowing  I 
was  but  a poor  lad,  without  a place  or  a char- 
acter, who  might  soon  be  on  the  wide  world,  I 
promised  ; and  I wished  to  give  you  a warning, 
too.  Miss,  and  help  off  your  boxes  to  Bob’s  hay- 
room.” 

"Give  me  the  letter,"  cried  Violet,  eagerly, 
" and  be  in  the  way,  pray,  in  an  hour  or  less. 
Hist!” 

"O  Lor’ ! its  Miss  Polly  and  the  old  dragon 
not  a-bed  yet and  Twig,  extinguishing  his  can- 
dle, ran  off ; while  Violet  shut  aad  bolted  her 
door,  undiscovered. 

" Are  you  asleep,  Mademoiselle  ?”  said  Miss 
Cripps,  in  a minute  afterwards,  trying  the 
door.  "I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  now. I 
wish  particularly  to  see  you  for  a minute ; 
open  your  door."  There  was  no  resource.  " I 
have  a favour  to  beg  of  you,  Gabrielle.  Bar. 
ker  and  I have  agreed,  to-night,  the  license 
and  all  being  ready,  instead  of  a vulgar  wed. 
ding,  to  steal  quietly  away  to  church,  to-mor- 
row morning ; you  must  accompany  me ; we 
shall  spend  the  day  at  Richmond,  and,  perhaps, 
make  a little  home-tour;  but  you  can  return 
from  the  church  door  with  Jack.  There,  that’s 
a love,”  kissing  the  elected  bridesmaid.  " Now, 
do  be  drest  in  time.  Don’t  you  envy  me  ? but 
your  turn  will  come,  dear.  Good  night." 

The  probable  nature  of  the  missive  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Mr  Twig  was,  to  our  heroine,  an  affair 
of  much  greater  interest  than  even  a wedding 
and  the  office  of  bridesmaid  to  the  prudent  Polly, 
who  had  discovered  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  securing  her  matrimonial  felicity.  But  Twig 
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had  either  gone  to  aleep,  or  been  afraid  to  come 
back  ; for  three  anxious  hours  of  broad  daylight 
had  elapsed  before,  rapping  on  the  chamber, 
door,  he  sung  out  “ Marmarzelle's  boo-orts  1”  in 
the  manner  he  had  acquired  in  his  first  place  in 

the  inn  at  VV ; and,  with  a beating  heart, 

Violet  extricated  her  letter,  and  nodded  in  re- 
turn to  the  knowing  look  of  Mike,  who  whispered 
her : — 

“ I’ll  take  ’em  still.  Miss,  to  Bob’s  hay-room.’’ 

The  hasty  note  of  Herbert  ran  thus—  : 

Dearest  Violet, — The  affairs  of  poor  Cripps 
have  taken  a turn  which  compells  me  to  urge 
you,  for  your  own  sake — may  1 not  venture 
to  say,  for  our  united  cakes — to  leave  his  house 
immediately.  Would  that  you  had  never  entered 
it ! This  1 had  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  interview  which  I promised  my- 
self the  happiness  of  having  with  you  to-day, 
but  which  a series  of  most  perplexing  and  un- 
foreseen events  will,  1 fear, ’prevent.  I had  trusted 
to  find  my  mother’s  house  open  to  you  in  this 
emergency:  hut  her  prepossessions  are  not  easily 
overcome.  Delicately  as  we  are  situated,  I must 
not,  as  I at  first  proposed,  take  you  away  myself, 
although  you  were  as  willing  to  rely  upon  my 
prudence  as  I hope  you  are  to  confide  in  my 
honour  and  my  love  : but  I go,  on  the  instant, 
to  provide  an  asylum  for  you  ; a safe  and  respec- 
table, if  an  bumble  one.  It  is  with  your  faithful 
old  nurse,  Mistress  Linton.  The  person  who 
delivers  this  is  honest  and  respectful,  and  will 
give  you  every  assistance  in  his  power : but  it 
is  upon  yourself  I rely,  upon  your  decision  and 
courage,  in  this,  the  first  of  many  difficulties 
which  we  may  have  the  happiness  to  encounter 
and  surmount  together.  I shall  be  in  misery 
until  I hear  of  your  being  safe  in  Fleet  Street, 
which  unless  I learn  by  ten  o’clock,  I shall  be 
compelled  to  brave  all  consequences  and  carry 
you  off.  But  I rely,  my  own  dearest  Violet, 
upon  your  firmness  and  promptitude  where  their 
exertion  is  so  needful  to  us,  who,  with  one  heart, 
have  henceforth  but  one  honour,  one  interest. 

Four  Cripps  is  not  so  bad  as  those  about 

him.” 

»••••••• 

The  part  of  Violet,  on  receiving  this  note,  was 
easily  determined.  She  found  a pretext  for 
again  seeing  Twig,  whose  greatest  distress  seemed 
to  be  “ Marmarzelle”  not  getting  her  boxes  smug- 
gled off.  The  main  difficulty  now  was  the  “ ugly 
customers”  who,  having  charge  of  the  house,  kept 
possession  of  the  keys,  and  who  were  still  asleep 
upon  the  elegant  sofas  on  which  they  had  uncere- 
moniously thrown  themselves.  When  awakened  by 
Twig,  though  the  principal  growled  a little,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a very  pretty  girl  whocarried 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  a basket,  going  out 
on  an  errand,  and  Violet  found  herself  alone  in 
the  street,  and  without  a home.  Comfortless  and 
perilous  as  was  that  which  she  had  clandestinely 
forsaken,  it  was  not  abandoned  without  pain. 
Feeling  that  every  eye  was  upon  her,  reading  her 
story  in  her  face,  and  half  afraid  that  she 
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had  taken  an  improper  and  rash  step  ; reproach- 
ing herself  with  leaving  the  family  in  their  dis- 
tress without  a word  at  parting,  she  flew  on, 
rather  than  walked,  until,  after  making  more 
than  one  wrong  turn,  she  found  herself  in  Fleet 
Street. 

The  tenement,  of  which  Mistress  Linton  oc- 
cupied a floor,  in  this  ancient  locality,  was  her 
own  property.  The  principal  floors  were  let  to  a 
tailor  and  milliner,  who  had  taken  their  lot  in 
matrimony  together,  hut  with  whom  Marion  had 
few  dealings.  In  her  own  phrase,  she  “lived 
within  hersel’.”  Instead  of  using  the  common 
kitchen  of  the  sunk  floor,  Mrs  Linton  had,  by 
well-planned  alteration,  formed  out  of  the  attic 
floor  a complete  suit  of  apartments  for  herself — 
a house  within  a house — of  which  its  owner’s 
great  boast  was,  that  she  “ could  lock  her  own 
stair-foot  door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pouch  ; 
a comfort  which  Lon’oners,  living  in  joint-occu- 
pancy, never  knew,  living  as  they  do  higgledy- 
piggledy,  and  cheekie  for  chowie,  gentle  and 
simple,  a’  through  ither.” 

Marion  flattered  herself  that  she  had  apart- 
ments which,  both  from  their  comfort  and  seclu- 
sion, were  not  unworthy  of  receiving  “ a born 
gentleman’s”  daughter  in  distress. 

It  was  with  some  faintness  of  heart  and  mis- 
giving that  Violet  timidly  rungthe  bell  at  thedoor 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  which  shut  in  this  Scottish 
fortalice.  The  consciousness  of  her  very  delicate 
situation,  and  the  recollection  of  the  gruff  and 
homely,  if  not  rude  manners  of  her  patroness,  did 
not  lessen  the  sense  of  shrinking  apprehension  for 
which  there  was  never  less  cause.  The  door  gave 
way  at  once,  as  if  Marion  had  stood  behind  it;  and 
there  she  was,  her  shrewd  and  intelligent  features 
beaming  with  cordial  welcome,  ready  to  receive 
her  expected  guest. 

“You  knew  then  I was  coming?” 

“And  glad  and  proud  was  I to  hear  it.  Ower 
lang  among  that  crew  o’  tinklers,  hinny  ; but,” 
and  making  a signal  of  silence,  while  slightly 
pointing  to  the  regions  below,  she  carefully 
bolted  inside  her  “ ain  stair  fit  door,”  and  then 
ushered  her  guest  up  the  narrow  and  dark,  but 
neatly  carpeted  stairs,  and  suddenly  threw  open 
the  door  of  her  parlour,  of  which  the  sunny 
lightness,  the  extreme  neatness  and  even  ele- 
gance, made  Violet  start,  and  half  scream  with 
delighted  surprise.  The  dwelling  was  more  like 
the  lantern  of  a light  house  than  an  attic  floor 
in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  in  the  hack  of  the  house, 
looking  to  the  Thames,  and  commanding  a gay 
sweep  of  view,  hounded  by  the  Surrey  hills. 

“It  is  a decent  bit  pairt,”  said  the  flattered 
landlady,  in  reply  to  Violet’s  exclamatory  com- 
pliment, “ and  maybe  cost  twa  or  three  bawbees 
striking  out  the  outsliot  window,  and  making 
the  other  bits  of  repairs  and  easements : but 
what  is  world's  gear  without  world’s  comfort.  A 
proud  woman  its  mistress  will  he,  if  ye  find  it  a 
pleasant  hame  till  a better  offer  : but  the  coffee 
is  ready  and  hot,  and  ye  have  had  a race,  I’m 
thinking,  Miss  Violet." 

A silver  coffee  pot  was  simmering  over  a lamp 
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of  the  same  metal,  and,  on  a rather  small  table, 
breakfast  was  set  out  with  peculiar  neatness. 
There  was  even  fresh  flowers  and  early  straw- 
berries. 

“ I would  like  weel  to  make  ye  comfortable,” 
said  the  hostess,  kindly. 

“ And  this  is  the  very  seat  of  comfort.  How 
have  you  contrived  to  make  so  nice  a home  out 
of  a London  garret,  and  to  gather  so  many  ele- 
gances and  even  luxuries  about  you  ?” 

The  open  window  of  the  airy  chamber  in 
which  Violet  had  deposited  her  bonnet,  ad- 
mitted the  soft,  fresh  breeze  from  the  river, 
which  moved  the  light  muslin  curtains  of  the 
little  French  bed,  which  Violet  afterwards 
learned  had  been  hastily  put  up  enrly  that  morn- 
ing for  herself ; for  Marion's  dwelling  had 
hitherto  contained  but  one  substantial,  old- 
fashioned  bed.” 

“ I was  bred  amang  the  great  folks,  and  like 
things  right  and  tight  about  me ; and,  in  my 
line,  I have  had  good  opportunities  to  pick  up 
an  orra  thing  or  twa,  as  a bit  china,  or  an  auld- 
fashioned  bit  o’  silver  wark,  or  the  like  o’  that 
ebony  knock  on  the  bracket  ahoon  the  buffet — 
they  say  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  ; or 
that  japan  clock — it  is  real  japan  the  case  ; and 
the  auld  spinnet — to  think  o'  me  buvin  a spinnet ! 
a spinning-wheel  would  be  liker  me ; but  1 have 
ane,  too,  ben  the  house,  a cock-up.  made  o'  cedar- 
wood,  with  ivory  virls.  They  say  it  wasQuepn  Ma- 
ry's— no  the  Queen  o'  Scots,  but  Dutch  William's 
Queen  : but  they  may  be  a’  lees  thae  clatters.” 

“ Your  house  is  a perfect  museum  of  curiosities 
and  beauties.” 

“ It’s  weel  cneuch ; but  I’m  proud  o’  the  spinnet, 
since  you  are  here,  Miss  Violet.  Keep  a thing 
seven  years  and  ve’ll  get  use  for  it,  they  say  : but 
it’s  far  travelled  that  spinnet.  Its  been  ower  the 
Border  and  back  again.  It  belanged  to  the  auld 
Duchess  Anne,  they  say  ; though  I’ll  no  just  tip- 
haud  that.  But  I have  wallh  o'  books,  too;  ye’ll  no 
need  to  feel  langer  here,  1 hope.  There 's  Burns, 
and  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  Marrow,  and  Logan's 
Sermons — that  was  a present,  and  no  my  choice 
— and  some  o’  Sir  Walter’s  nonsense,  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Christopher  North,  who 
is  far  mair  naturaler,  to  my  thought,  and  gars 
roe  mony  a time  rive  my  cheeks  wi’  laughin  by 
my  lee  lane  here.  I daresay  the  cat  thinks 
I’m  daft.” 

“ You  live  in  Fairyland,”  said  Violet,  approach- 
ing the  large  broad  window,  and  gazing  out,  upon 
the  bird’s-eye  prospect,  where  the  endless  variety 
of  objects'^was  seen  as  if  by  a camera  obscura. 

“A  fairy  land  in  which  ye  maun  dree  your 
weird  for  a time,”  replied  Marion,  smiling  gra- 
ciously. “ But  ye  maun  take  sume  breakfast  be- 
fore we  have  ony  farther  speak,  though  I ken 
fine  what  your  een  are  asking.  Meat  and  mass 
never  hindered  work.” 

They  sat  down,  and  Marion,  in  a distinct 
and  solemn  voice,  reverently  craved  a blessing 
upon  the  “ offered  mercies,”  and  breakfast  was  be- 
gun. If  there  was  anything  amiss,  it  might  be 
the  excessive  pressure  of  hospitality. 


“ I have  not  made  so  good  a breakfaet  In  Eng- 
land," said  Violet,  in  warding  more  attempts  to 
force  food  down  her  throat.  “ Everything  is  so 
excellent,  and  so  nice ; and — I suppose,  Mr  Her- 
bert called  }" 

“Ou,  ay  did  he,  or  how  should  I have  kenned 
I was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  you  to  my- 
sel  for  agliff,  hinny  ? But  I have  never  been  able 
to  fa’  into  the  fashion  o’  the  hungry  London 
breakfasts,  lang  as  I hae  sojourned  in  the  tents 
o’  Kedar ; a bit  wizened  toast,  scarted  ower  wi’ 
a scruflin  o’  butter,  and  a blash  o’  tea,  without 
milk  or  crame  ; but  if  Mr  Charles  had  sooner 
advertised  me,  I could  have  had  a pick  o’  mar- 
malet,  as  well  as  a caller  egg  for  ye.” 

° Many,  many  thanks  ! but  indeed  you  are  too 
good  to  me  ; you  must  not  mind  me  so  much,  else 
I shall  fear  that  I am  troublesome.” 

“ Ne’er  say  that  word  again,”  said  Marion, 
hastily : “ but  I see  ye  are  hungrier  for  my 
news  than  my  refections,  which  is  but  natural { 
sae  just  sit  ye  down  a blink,  and  crack  to  the 
canary  ; the  cat  and  him  are  grand  freends ; 
we  are  a weel-greeing  family  up  in  the  sclates 
here.  I cannot  say  one  word  till  all  my  odds  and 
ends  are  in  order  about  me.” 

Violet  amused  herself  with  observing  the  quiet 
neatness,  the  despatch  without  bustle,  with  which 
this  notable  housewife  restored  her  gala  break- 
fast equipage  to  its  place,  and  arranged  her  bird- 
cage, her  " lamp-o’-light”  parlour,  as  she  called 
it ; yet,  imperceptibly,  Marion’s  young  gueBt  sunk 
into  reverie. 

“ Hech  ! but  that  was  a lang  sair  sich  to  come 
from  so  young  a breast,  Miss  Violet;  d’ye  ken 
the  freit  of  our  country,  my  dear,  that  at  every 
sich,  a red  drap  o’  life’s  blood  falls  from  the 
heart  ? Ye  maun  have  been  tyning  mony  draps 
of  your  heart’s  blood  of  late,  I fear,  hinny  ?”  con- 
tinued the  old  woman,  sitting  down  by  Violet, 
and  saying,  in  yet  kindlier  and  more  earnest 
tones,  “ And,  now  dear  bairn,  what  think  ye  is 
to  come  o’  ye  ?” 

This  was  one  of  those  questions  that  are  much 
more  easily  put  than  answered. 

“ Alas ! 1 cannot  tell !”  answered  Violet,  in 
pathetic  and  desponding  tones. 

“ Weel,  weel,  I was  an  auld  fool  to  speer.  At 
a’  rates,  jewel,  ye  must  not  let  down  your  heart, 
— that  is,  a’thegither  down  ; for  if  it  be  between 
Mr  Charles  and  you,  as  I jalouse — na,  as  he  as 
good  as  telled  me,  when  he  knocked  me  up  out 
o’  my  bed  yestreen,  for  he  is  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman— though  there  may  he  a crook  in  your  lot 
just  at  the  first,  if  ye  are  baith  leal,  and  true- 
hearted, which  I cannot  misdoubt,  a’  will  come 
right  yet — I cannot  fear  it.” 

Violet's  soft  moist  eyes  beamed  sweet  thanks 
for  this  consolatory  hope.  “ Mrs  Herbert,”  con- 
tinued Marion,  '*  is,  no  doubt,  a lofty,  pridefu’, 
schemin  woman  ; and  she  dotes  on  Mr  Charles, 
whom  she  thinks  rnair  than  worthy  of  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  if  we  had  ane,  let 
alone  Lady  Laura  Temple;  and  if  she  thought 
ye  were  to  come  between  him  and  her  Ladyship, 
I believe  she  could  see  ye  at  the  back-o’-beyont, 
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lady-born  though  ye  be,  and  bonny  innocent 
lassie  as  ye  are." 

Another  deep  involuntary  sigh  was  the  only 
commentary. 

“To  mend  a young  man's  fortune  by  break- 
ing his  heart,  is  a queer  proof  of  regard  ; though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  a grand  match  Yearl  Tarbet’s 
daughter  ; and  Lady  Laura,  by  a'  accounts,  is  out 
of  her  mind  for  Maister  Charles.” 

Another  deep  sigh  was,  to  the  garrulous  old 
lady,  the  silent  reproof  of  her  inconsiderate  talk  ; 
and,  as  if  afraid  of  crushing  her  young  guest  too 
far,  she  now  attempted  encouragement. 

“ But  if  ye  are  his  fancy,  hinny — and,  for  my 
part,  if  I were  a young  gentleman,  I never  could 
fancy  these  high-mettle  stately  dames — if  ye  are 
his  fancy,  that  settles  the  matter  in  a sense ; 
though,  as  to  Mrs  Herbert’s  consent,  I own  I see 
no  hope  o’  that;  and  for  Mr  Charles  to  marry 
without  it,  would  not  only  be  undutiful,  all  mat- 
ters considered,  but  certain  beggary  and  ruin 
to  ye  both.  Now,  though  I'm  far  from  believing 
that  it’s  aye  the  case  that,  when  Poverty  comes 
in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  by  the  window,  1 fear 
there  is  something  in  that,  like  every  ither  auld 
byword  ; or,  at  any  rate,  love  finds  but  a cauld 
and  dowie  fireside.  W'eel,  but  sich  nae  mair ; 
that  does  nae  good.” 

“ I cannot  help  it,"  said  Violet,  sadly.  “ When 
Mr  Herbert  comes,  I shall  know  better  what  to 
think.  I have  but  one  right  course  of  action — 
whatever  is  best  fur  Charles  ; and  that  must  be 
to  part.  What  would  you,  my  kind  friend, 
who  are  wise  and  experienced,  have  done  in  my 
painful  circumstances?” 

“ Now,  Miss  Violet,  that's  a puzzler.  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  could  not  manage  to  please 
a’  parties ; so  I am  gey  and  feared  that,  at  your 
years,  I would  just  have  pleased  myself  and  him 
I liked  best : — ta’en  my  joe  and  my  chance  of  his 
having  the  world  for  the  winning — and  left  the 
leddy-motber  to  come  to  hersel’  when  she  tired  ; 
though  I’m  far  from  saying  that  would  be  the 
richt  course.  I’uir  working  folk,  like  roe,  have 
the  whip-hand  o'  the  gentles  there ; for  it’s  no' 
what  they  really  want  with  the  great  folk,  but 
what  nonsense  and  bravity  they  maun  hae.” 

Mistress  Marion  was  now  obliged  to  go  out  on 
household  errands,  as  well  asto  carry  thegratifying 
intelligence  to  IJerbertthat  their  mutual  plan  had 
succeeded  ; and  it  was  agreed  that,  ns  the  safest 
way,  Violet  should  be  left  under  look  and  key. 

Left  alone,  and  havingread  over  Herbert’s  note 
at  least  six  times,  she  tried  to  amuse  herself  by 
reading  the  newspaper,  where  the  paragraph, 
grandly  announcing  her  appearance  at  the  private 
rehearsal,  and  detailing  her  romantic  and  imagin- 
ary history,  made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  anger 
and  proud  shame. 

“ And  this  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods  is  to 
meet  the  eye  of  Mrs  Herbert.  How  she  must 
despise  the  heroine  of  such  a tale  !” 

These  painful  reflections  dismissed,  she  endea- 
voured, for  the  fiftieth  time,  to  imagine  what  de- 
tained Herbert ; how  he  could  be  occupied,  that 
at  such  a crisis,  he  could  not  spare  one  five  mi- 


nutes to  converse  with  her.  At  all  events  he 
could  write  ; and,  perhaps,  Marion  might — nay, 
she  certainly  would — bring  a note  from  him  on 
her  return. 

Making  a mental  picture  of  the  curions  and 
valuable  antique  movables  crowded  around  her, 
was  her  next  employment,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  a ringing  at  Marion’s  stairfoot  bell, 
gradually  becoming  more  furious,  and  which, 
at  length,  brought  out  some  of  the  other 
lodgers,  to  announce  to  the  noisy  assailant  that 
Mrs  Linton  was  probably  from  home,  and  had, 
as  usual  with  her,  locked  up  her  apartments.  To 
this  the  voice  of  Jack  Cripps  responded,  in  Jacks 
loudest  and  most  brassy  tones,  that  “ the  old 
woman  might  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  herself, 
but  that  there  was  a young  one  certainly  secreted 
in  her  apartments,  who  had,  early  that  morning, 
eloped  from  her  guardian  ; that  he  was  em- 
powered to  find  and  carry  her  back  to  her  lawful 
protectors,  and  her  he  would  have.”  The  tailor,* 
followed  by  his  lady,  the  milliner,  now  came 
forth,  to  expostulate  with  the  clamorous  gentle- 
man who  startled  the  house  from  its  propriety; 
but  Jack  stormed  and  swaggered  the  more,  and 
threatened  the  police,  that  ultimate  horror  of 
respectable  London  housekeepers  ; and  that  be 
would  throw  the  door  on  which  he  thundered  on 
its  back  if  it  was  not  opened  : when,  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  Mrs  Linton  herself  appeared. 

“ Break  open  my  door,  ye  dirty  dandy  !”  cried 
the  indignant  Scotchwoman ; “ let  me  but  see  you 
try  your  hand  at  it.  Open  my  door  at  your  com- 
mand indeed!  ve  needy,  seedy,  swindling skemp! 
Gie  the  young  lady  up  to  your  custody,  or  your 
father  the  Professor  either — that  is,  allowing 
I had  her  in  mine,  of  which  there  is  no  proof; — 
no,  if  I wared  the  hist  plack  in  my  purse,  and  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  to  keep  her  frae 
ye,  and  the  pack  o’  ye.  A black  sight  it  was 
when  first  she  saw  ye.  Sas  down  the  stair  wi’ 
ye,  ere  I take  the  besom  to  ye." 

“ I take  you  witness,  Ma’am,”  to  the  milliner; 

“ you  are  my  witness,  sir,”  to  the  tailor  ; “ and 
all  of  you,  that  this  woman,  forcibly  and  illegally, 
secretes  a runaway  apprentice — my  fnther’s  arti- 
cled apprentice — whom  I am  empowered  to  carry 
back  to  her  master  ; and  who  may  be  sent  to 
Bridewell  for  her  misconduct,  with  this  old  lady 
to  keep  her  company.” 

Scotch  blood  could  endure  no  more,  and  Mis- 
tress Marion,  making  a desperate  clutch  at  Jack's 
whiskers,  while  the  tailor  interfered  to  keep  the 
King's  peace,  exclaimed— 

“ A prentice ! ye  ill-faured,  hairy-faced,  mis- 
leared  knave!  Major  Hamilton’s  daughter — a 
born  gentlewoman,  highly  connected  wi’  the  best 
blude  in  Scotland,  a fiddler's  prentice  ! A bonny 
like  tale.”  And  Marion  laughed  aloud  in  bitter 
derision,  shouting  again,  “Tramp,  sir!  aff  wi’ 
ye,  or  I'll  mak  ye.” 

“ I scorn  to  answer  your  vulgar  abuse,  yon 
foul-tongued  Scotch  beldame,"  said  Jack,  grand- 
ly. “ Once  more  I order  you  to  open  your  door 
and  give  up  the  girl,  or  I shall  call  in  the  police 
and  have  it  burst  open." 
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“Ay,  call  the  police,  my  bonny  man,  it  will 
save  me  the  trouble ; for  1 was  just  thinking1  o' 
calling  them  myself.  Have  ye  ony  notion  where- 
about that  picture  of  the  naked  laddie  riding  on 
u goose,  Mr  Shuffieton  was  so  proud  of,  rode  off 
to  this  same  morning,  or  late  yestreen  ? A 
picture  that  cost  £85  ; but  a fool  and  his  money 
is  soon  parted.  Do  you,  Mr  Snipson,”  to  the 
tailor,  “ that  have  so  long  kept  lodgers,  know 
anything  anent  the  statutes  against  their  pawn- 
ing or  stealing  the  furniture  o'  their  rooms?" 

u What  does  the  old  witch  mean?"  said  Jack, 
somewhat  taken  aback,  and  faltering  in  tone. 

I mean  Bow  Street , and  no  less ; to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  Old  Bailey,  unless  ye 
take  the  ill-favoured,  bristly,  pig’s-face  o'  ye  off, 
and  never  let  it  darken  my  honest  door  again." 

**•  l tell  you,  good  folks,  this  odious  wretch  has 
a young  girl  locked  up  in  her  rooms,  whom  site 
has  sold  to  a gentleman.  That  girl  is  my  father’s 
apprentice ; you  will  surely  assist  me  to  res- 
cue her  from  ruin.”  • • 

• “ Will  ye  dare,  ye  most  impudent  of  profli- 
gates!" bellowed  Marion.  “Let  me  at  him; 
let  me  at  him,  Mr  Snipson.  My  corruption  is 
fairly  raised  now.  Sell  her  to  gentlemen  ! It’s 
you  und  the  like  would  put  innocence  into  peril 
and  temptation  ; and  there  is  news  of  that  same 
the  day.  But  Providence  is  aye  a match  for  the 
devil  in  the  long  run ; and,  under  Providence, 
her  ye  mean,  ye  vagabond,  is  in  the  care  of 
friends,  who  both  can  and  will  protect  her." 

“ Under  the  protection  of  Mr  Charles  Her- 
bert? I suspected  ns  much,  ma'am,"  replied 
Jack,  sneeringly,  “ though  I scarcely  expected 
you  to  be  60  frank  with  me." 

“ Let  me  be  guided  to  haud  my  hands  off  him," 
screamed  Marion,  now  fairly  shouting  for  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  power.  “ If  ye  get  Botany 
Bay,  or  strap  for  it,  as  mony  a prettier  man  has 
done  for  far  less,  ye’re  blood  be  on  your  own  head, 
birkie.  Let  him  that  stirs  up  a fray  beware  of 
the  redding  stroke.” 

IIow  the  matter  might  have  ended,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say;  for  Jack,  seeing  affairs  getting  un- 
pleasant, nimbly  tripped  past  his  foewoman,  and, 
with  a volley  of  genteel  slang  oaths,  promptly 
took  his  departure,  but  whistling,  as  he  de- 
scended, to  shew  the  tailor  and  his  wife  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  Jack’s  shabby-genteel  appear- 
ance, and  the  weight  and  consideration  of  Mrs 
Marion  as  a woman  of  property,  and  a house- 
keeper of  long  standing,  made  exactly  the  im- 
pression which  a low  fellow,  apeing  the  gentle- 
man, running  in  debt  on  all  hands,  and,  above 
all,  bilking  his  tailor,  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  on  Mr  and  Mrs  Snipson  ; to  whom  the 
roost  odious  and  detestable  of  all  human  com- 
pounds was  exactly  such  a character. 

Without  pausing  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
about  her  alleged  inmate,  Marion  opened  her 
door,  locked  it,  as  usual,  inside,  and  ascended  to 
her  aanctum,  where  sha  found  the  fair  cause  of 
dispute  pale  and  trembling. 

“ I must  crave  ye  ten  thousand  pardons.  Miss 
Violet.  Ye  heard  the  collieshangie  then,  dear? 


— The  dirty  dandy  !"  Marion’s  most  contemptu- 
ous expression  of  her  strongest  feelings  of  dis- 
gust, for  filth  and  finery.  “ 1 had  little  to  do  to 
file  my  tongue  wi’  him.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
I am  amaist  as  unwilling  to  have  your  young 
name  brought  into  a brulyiement,  or  posted 
through  the  public  prents,  ns  Mr  Herbert  him- 
self can  be,  I should  have  laid  his  feet  fast:  but 
ye  would  be  made  come  forward  as  a witness, 
and  be  reported  in  the  papers,  wi’  your  nnmo 
at  full  length  ; for  if  a cat  kittle  in  Lon'on, 
now,  it  mann  be  gazetted  before  the  next  morn- 
in'." 

“ I am  afraid  something  very  unpleasant  has 
happened  to  Mr  Cripps  and  his  family." 

“ An  Old  Bailey  business  it  Bhould  have  been 
— pack  of  swindling  vagabonds — and  that  un- 
hanged, impudent  dog  the  worst  among  them  : 
but  they  are,  like  all  such  gentry,  ower  weel 
friended.  If  a poor  starving  family  had  played 
a thousandth  part  o’  their  tricks  for  pure  want, 
it  would  been  transportation  at  the  least. 

“ Weel,  but  I have  not  tell’d  ye  I have  seen 
Mr  Charles  wi’  a’  this,  and  a glad  man  was  he. 
But  I’m  glad  to  see  you  smile  again.  He  took 
hand  and  glove  o'  me  to  take  the  best  of  cares 
of  ye,  till  he  could  come  himself ; though  there 
is  some  mischief  the  matter  wi*  him  the  day, 
that  I cannot  make  out.  He’s  no  himsel’.  One 
thing,  however,  I have  to  cheer  ye  ; though  not 
from  him,  but  Mr  Shuffleton’s  attorney.  Mr 
Charles,  like  a man  of  spirit  and  honour,  as  he 
is,  has  redeemed  your  captivity,  whatever  that 
blackguard  means  by  persisting  in  calling  yon 
a prentice.  Last  night,  when  they  met  In  con- 
clave— auld  Cripps  in  the  custody  of  the  officers, 
and  as  near  transportation  as  a man  can  weel 
be,  that's  no  tried  yet — Mr  Charles  took  the 
whole  affair,  anent  Shuffleton,  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders— and,  I warrant  ye,  £1500  will  not  clear 
him — on  condition  that  he  got  up  your  inden- 
tures, or  whatever  the  black  bond  is  called  : so 
ye  are  a free  woman,  hinny,  and  he  a sair  hound 
man,  I fear,  unless  he  come  in  his  lady  mother’s 
mercy ; for  I’m  sure  he  can  no  more  raise  fifteen 
hunder  than  I can  fifteen  million." 

Violet  was  overcome  with  the  conflicting  feel- 
ings to  which  this  announcement  gave  rise. 

“ O,  what  can  I do  for  him  who  has  acted  so 
nobly  by  me  ?"  she  in voluntarily*exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  passionately,  while  the  tears  burst 
forth  in  streams." 

“ Indeed,  hinny,  ye  must  just  make  him  a good 
wife,  and  a very  good  wife;  I ken  nae  ither 
way  ye  have  of  making  it  up  to  him." 

“ That  is  a happiness  of  which  I dare  not 
dream." 

“ Hoot,  ay  ! It  would  be  hard  If  huz  bits  o* 
silly  women  bodies  durst  no  have  our  bit  dreams  : 
but  ye  must  take  a morsel  of  dinner,  hinny  ; I 
ordered  a cutlet  or  two,  and  an  apple  fritter, from 
a place  I can  trust ; and  there’s  a bottle  or  two 
o'  good  auld  sherry  in  that  gard-de-vin,  with  the 
brass  rings;  and  that’s  the  callant  with  the  tray 
at  the  lower  bell.  Na !"  continued  Marion,  lis- 
tening, “ its  that  confounded  claverin  tawpie 
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Jenkins,  Mrs  Herbert’s  waiting-maid,  come  to 
deliver  herself  of  some  nonsense,  or  else  to  spy 
out  the  nakedness  o'  the  land  ; but,  either  way, 
she’ll  meet  her  match  here.  It’s  like  she’s  so  fu  o’ 
news  she  cannot  carry  hame  without  spillin’ ; so 
I'll  let  her  in,  and  ye’ll  step  into  the  inner  chau- 
mer  hinny,  and  never  heed  what  she  says,  for  its 
just  as  like  to  be  lees  as  truth.” 

Marion  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in  locked 
doors  ; she  turned  the  key  upon  Violet,  and 
went  down  Btaira  to  admit  the  lady’s-maid. 

Mrs  Jenkins  was  a person  of  immense  im- 
portance in  her  own  way ; and  one  of  the  first 
information,  particularly  in  whatever  related  to 
matters  with  which  she  had  no  concern.  After  re- 
covering her  elegant  YVest-End  fatigue,  from  as- 
cending so  many  flights  of  vulgar  steep  stairs,  she 
announced  thatshehad  come  abroad  abouttheout- 
fit  of  Mr  Charles,  in  what  she  delicately  termed 
“ under  wearables."  “ The  careless  fellow  is  so 
accustomed  to  depend  on  us,  that  1 don’t  think  he 
could  do  more  for  himself  in  getting  a new  che- 
mise than  a baby." 

“ Is  he  going  to  be  married  that  you  are  fitting 
and  outfitting  the  young  gentlemau?"  asked  Ma- 
rion. 

“ Not  that  we  know  of,  at  least  not  officially. 
The  truth  is, ma’am, disagreeables  will  occur  in  the 
best-regulated  families  ; our  young  man  has  got 
into  a scrape  and  completely  forfeited  favour ; 
a sad  rumpus  there  has  been  about  it.  My  Mrs 
Herbert  diplomatically  allowed  Mr  ShufHeton’s 
solicitor  to  carry  matters  yesterday  to  extremity 
with  these  Crippes  or  Croppes,  or  whatever  they 
are,  to  shame  Mr  Charles  out  of  an  intimacy  so  very 
improper,  and  the  foolish  young  man  has  plunged 
himself  the  more  deeply  into  the  volcano.  He 
has,  entre  nous,  been  inveigled  by  an  artful  and 
immoral  girl  into  a ley-a-zong  dangereuse." 

“ A what  said  ye  ?’’  interrupted  Marion, 
gruffly. 

“ A connexion,  ma’am,  which70ung  gentlemen 
will  form  with  improper  creaturesof  the  other  sex, 
not  of  the  most  moral  kind  ; and  which  modesty 
veils  under  the  delicacies  of  a foreign  language,” 
responded  the  refined  waiting- maid. 

“ It’s  a confounded  lee  ! and  that’s  plain  braid 
Scotch,  as  ye  may  tell  your  leddy  mistress  frae 
roe,  or  whoever  else  says  the  same  to  ye.  If 
Mr  Charles  is  attached  to  a young  gentlewoman, 
whois  hisfullequal  in  blude  and  birth,  or  if  he  has 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  it  iB  all  in  honour 
and  innocence,  I’ll  be  sworn,  aa  becomes  them 
baith  ; and  that  1 have  from  a sure  quarter." 

'‘Indeed,  ma’am!  Well,  to  be  sure,  great 
liberties  are  taken  with  young  ladies’  names ; 
even  1 myself  have  been  victimized  in  that  style. 
But  it  must  be  all  a mistake,"  continued 
Jenkins,  with  a sarcastic  air.  41  You  ought  to 
know  better  than  a confidential  like  your  humble 
servant.  It  can’t  be  true  that  my  lady  has  cut 
off  her  step-son  with  a shilling,  and  settled  the 
whole  of  her  fine  fortune  on  the  younger  children 
of  Lady  Laura  Temple,  when  she  shall  be  Lady 
Laura  Herbert;  or,  failing  that,  upon  Lady 
La.  herself.  The  truth  is,  Mistress  Linton,  we 


saw  that  nothing  but  strong  diplomatic  measure^ 
could  save  that  misguided  youth  from  ruin 
Charles  goes  abroad  immediately  as  ambasaador- 
sub  under  the  Karl.  Lady  La.,  dear  creature, 
accompanies  her  noble  father  ; our  young  man 
forms  a member  of  the  family  ; so  it  is  all  en 
truing,  as  we  say.  You  will,  I fancy,  find  my 
information  pretty  correct,  ma'am,"  continued 
the  lady,  rising  with  dignity. 

4<  And  has  Maister  Charles  really  agreed  to  go 
abroad?"  inquired  Mrs  Linton,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

“ Is  he  stark-mad,  think  ye  ? An  extrava- 
gant self-willed  young  man,  without  a shilling, 
but  what  my  lady  pleases  to  give  him,  dispute 
my  lady’s  plans  for  his  own  honour  and  advan- 
tage indeed  ! However,  entre  nous,  and  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  as  you  are  an  old  adherent, 
like  myself,  of  the  family,  I think  I may  be  a lit- 
tle more  frank.  But  if  one  word  should  trans- 
pire to  alarm  the  delicate  pride  of  Lady  La. 
about  this  creature" 

“ Then  ye  better  keep  your  news  to  yoursel', 
mem." 

But  Mrs  Jenkins  brooked  no  such  check. 

“ We  have  but  one  course  totake  with  our  young 
man : he  must  go  abroad  ambassador-sub  as  I 
said  ; and,  in  due  time,  marry  Lady  La. ; or  walk 
into  the  Fleet  if  he  please ; for  he  has  taken  en- 
gagements upon  himself  for  that  improper  girl, 
from  w hich,  without  help,  he  never  can  extricate 
himself.  Well,  yesterday,  the  King,  who  quite 
swears  by  our  friend  the  Earl,  sends  for  him 
post  haste  to  Windsor — her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
lately  taught  Lady  La.,  who  is  quite  a prime  favour- 
ite, a new  stitch  in  knitting,  that  I'll  shew  you 
some  day — and  dubs  him  ambassador,  when  he 
drives  post  to  our  house  in  the  Park,  and  proposes 
the  Bub-ship  for  our  misled  young  man.  My  Mrs 
Herbert  quite  jumped  at  the  offer.  ' It  has  al- 
ways been  my  ambition,'  she  remarked,  ' to 
see  Charles  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
king  and  country.’ " 

“ The  country  is  vastly  obligated  to  her  and 
the  like  of  her,"  remarked  Marion,  gruffly ; 
and  not  at  all  sure  how  this  arrangement  might 
affect  the  feelings  or  interests  of  her  guest  in 
the  inner-room.  . ., 

"Well,  but  there  was  a counter  diplomacy 
on  foot,  most  afflicting  to  us  ; — the  very  means 
taken  to  bring  the  swindlers  to  justice — a sad, 
low,  immoral  set,  those  to  whom  you — and  1 am 
6ure  inadvertently — let  Mr  Shuffleton’s  house, 
ma'am ; — turned  against  us  ; and  in  the  general 
break-up,  our  foolish  boy  is  inveigled  to  take  the 
girl  into  keeping ; and,  would  you  believe  it, 
fought  a duel  about  her  this  morning,  with  our 
old  family  friend,  Sir  George  Lees.  Hist  1 what 
noise  is  that  ? sure  no  one  overhears  us, 
Ma’am." 

“ Go  on,”  cried  Marion,  impatiently  staring 
and  bursting.  “ He  was  not  hurt,  any  way  ?" 

“ O no,  only  a trifling  graze  in  the  occiputal 
regions  : no  wound  save  in  honour ! That,  as 
my  lady  said,  * that  is  deadly.'  She  was  half 
frantic ; the  family  solicitor  killed  a horse  in 
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driving  round  in  a cab  to  gag  all  the  editors. 
But  the  fracas  will  get  wind  ; and  fancy  the  fool- 
ish boy  meeting  his  best  friend  Sir  George  on 
the  hostile  field  about  such  a paltry  concern  as 
that,  and  telling  my  lady  to  her  face,  that  he 
would  marry  her  to-day  yet,  if  she  would  have 
him ; there  was  no  other  course  left  him,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  that  my  lady  only  precipitated 
by  her  rash  interference  what  must  be.” 

" It's  a ravelled  hasp  altogether,”  said  Mar- 
ion, hoarsely. 

“ As  if  to  exasperate  us  beyond  endurance, 
what  does  Madarne  Hamsden  to-day,  on  hearing 
the  Cripps  were  turned  out  of  doors  in  disgrace, 
but  Rend  in  a bill  which  the  girl  had  run  up  with 
her,  one  day  that  our  poor  infatuated  Charles 
took  the  very  great  liberty  of  putting  her  into 
our  carriage  ; when,  like  a true  female  swindler 
of  the  first  water,  she  drove  round  among  our 
tradespeople,  and  ran  up  enormous  bills  for  goods 
of  all  sorts." 

“ That  would  be  Miss  Polly.” 

“ No,  the  other  Miss.” 

“ I’ll  hardly  believe  that.” 

“ Oh,  because  she  is  Scotch  ; * good  patriot- 
ism, but  bad  logic,'  as  my  late  lady  said  one 
day.”  And  Mrs  Jenkins,  now  on  her  feet,  and 
smiling  at  her  own  wit,  twitched  her  shawl, 
while  she  aimed  another  dagger.  “ Nothing  can  be 
more  illiberal,  I am  aware,  than  national  reflec- 
tions, Ma’am,  which  are  quite  cut  in  good  society; 
and,  no  doubt,  improper  female  characters  may 
be  found  even  in  England  ; but  a circumstance 
occurred,  immediately  before  I came  abroad,  that 
you  will  allow  really  was  a little  too  much. 
Fancy  this  creature  sending  her  boxes  into  our 
house,  to  be  taken  care  of  for  her,  after  she  had 
gone  off  to  our  deluded  boy — sent,  no  doubt,  by  his 
direction.  1 thought  it  a duty  incumbent  upon 
tne  to  apprise  my  lady.  1 Anything  but  this  I 
could  have  forgiven,’  she  observed.  I never  saw 
her  so  angry  before.  * This  is  unpardonable 
insult  to  my  widowed  roof.  My  husband’s  son 
roust  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  press  me  too  far/ 
Yet,  so  dotingly  fond  is  she  of  this  unpardonable 
young  man,  that,  if  his  disgrace  could  only  be 
concealed  from  Lady  Laura,  and  be  could  be 
coaxed  and  got  abroad  with  the  Earl,  I fear  she 
would  have  the  weakness  to  forgive  him  all.” 

**  1 am  not  just  Bure  of  how  far  her  gracious 
/ofgiveness  is  needed  ; we  have  a’  something  to 
forgive  to  ane  anither  ; though  I am  wae  to  think 
so  much  should  have  come  between  such  near 
and  dear  friends.  She  was  so  fond  and  proud  o’ 
him  ; and  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  real  Bon 
was  of  true  mother." 

A faint  groan  from  the  adjoining  apartment 
startled  the  waiting-maid. 

*'  I beg  your  pardon,  but  I was  not  aware  you 
bad  company,”  said  Jenkins,  colouring. 

**  I have  company,  mem,  and  good  company, 
but  safe  company  too  ; so  ye  need  not  fear  for  a’ 
ye  have  said  here,  though  ye  should  be  cautious 
o'  yourtongue  elsewhere.  And  now,  good  after- 
noon to  ye ; let  no  me  keep  you  longer  from  pre- 
paring Mr  Charles'  outfit ; it  may  be  needed.” 


When  Marion,  her  visiter  fairly  down  stairs, 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamber,  its  inmate 
fixedly  looked  on  her  in  silent,  unutterable  an- 
guish. 

“ Dinna  look  to  me  that  awful  way,  hinny 
sweet.  Surely  ye  cannot  believe  the  half  of  that 
prying  pyet’s  clavers.  Hers  is  but  the  chamber- 
maid’s gospel,  according  to  the  keyhole  ; and  ill 
bearing  makes  ill  rehearsin’.  If  there  be  truth 
in  it,  we  will  soon  hear  a’  the  outs  and  ins  from 
Maister  Charles  himself.  And  was  no  ye  proud 
to  hear  what  he  said  o’  ye, dearest?  A rash  word  it 
was  to  his  proud  mother,  too  ; but  he  said  nearly 
the  same  thing  in  substance  to  myself  this  fore- 
noon— ‘ Mrs  Linton,  ye  must  give  me  Miss 
Violet,  and  your  blessing,  when  I come  next  to 
see  you,  an’  I’ll  no  believe  myself  a Bair  ruined 
man  : do  prepare  her  to  accept  me.’  Only  he  said 
it,  no  doubt,  in  English  ; but  that,  ye  ken,  comes 
to  the  same  thing.— -And  what  is  mair,  since  a* 
has  come  to  a',  1 think  ye  maun  just  take  him 
aff  hand.” 

“How  shall  I deserve  his  matchless  love?” 
cried  Violet,  rising  up  from  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  flung  herself  in  anguish  ; and  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing as  if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  high  re- 
solution, she  went  on: — “ I have  but  one  course 
left,  and  if  it  fails,  honour  forbids  that  I should 
longer  shrink  or  throw  from  me  the  crowning 
blessing  of  my  life,  the  immediate  hope  of  being 
Herbert’s  wife.  Oh,  let  me  now  deserve  that 
dear  happiness,  by  proving  myself  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  it,  and  I leave  the  rest  to  Heaven.” 

“ What,  dearest  Miss  Violet,  do  ye  mean  ? 
Sit  down,  hinny ; ye  are  sair  flurried.” 

w No,  no  ; 1 cannot  rest.  I will  go  to  Mrs 
Herbert ; and  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet;  I will 
tell  her  the  whole  truth  ; and  will  compel  her  to 
listen  to  me — for  the  friendless  orphan’s  sake ; 
for  the  sake  of  honour  and  womanhood ; for  his 
sake  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  us  both.  Aud  1 have 
a presentiment  that  she  will  listen  to  me.  1 will 
put  my  heart,  my  fate  into  her  hands  !" 

Mrs  Marion  looked,  for  a minute,  as  if  over- 
come, and  as  if  fearful  that  her  young  friend  was 
going  deranged ; but  she  was  a woman  of  clear 
head  and  strong  character,  quite  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  course  of  action  which  Violet  in- 
dicated, and  gradually  her  troubled  eye  cleared 
and  brightened,  and  she  too  rose,  saying  with 
solemnity— 

“ Then  go  ; and  the  Lord  speed  your  errand  ! 
and  He  will,  for  surely  this  is  His  inspiration. 
Licht  is  cornin’  in  on  us  out  of  darkness.  But 
let  me  help  ye  to  dress,  hinny ; or  will  1 rin 
for  a coach  ?” 

“ Come  with  me  yourself ; that  will  be  better 
—and  no  time  be  lost.” 

And  this  was  done.  Though,  on  reaching 
Mrs  Herbert’s  house, and  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  alone,  Marion  contrived  to  smuggle  her 
protepee  up  stairs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vigilant  lady's-maid,  she  judged  better  than  to 
tarry  further  than  to  see  Violet  rush  in  and 
throw  herself  at  that  lady'B  knees. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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THE  MASLIN  KETTLE. 


DeAH  CBAM.P.Y,— 


WcraubniwH. 


A few  dan  ago,  W.  S wa*  reading  In  the  Edinburgh  Magnalne,  (Tait’a,)  *nd  »aw  it  remarked  that  the  ploughman  hauuu-.jscslie 

e9u»ion>  adreued  to  hi* calling,  but  no'  *<•  the  manufacturer.  Thu  put  Will  ago*  to  try  hi*  akitl  on  the*’  Mad.r.  Kettle.'  it etrtawlj!* 
a eery  correct  picture  of  tt>  Unit,  growth,  anil  me,  from  the  drawing  ot  the  damper  lo  make  thr  fire  burn,  to  tt»e  melting  of  »**  Urn,™ 
makln*  the  .tarch ; a d then,  1 am  aure,  here  in  need  of  appeal  to  the  powera  who  .way  the  mark  et  price ; lor  our  toll  i*  nut  wily  unttqiM, 

but  we  are,  at  thi»  moment,  compelled,  if  wc  tell  at  all,  to  Mil  at  a discount  of  not  le*»  than  from  *^lrcC  four  per  cent,  huch  a law,  mc 
•uch  ta*e«  to  n.iv ; tomeUtinn  it  dreadfully  wroiuj.  . , . , ^ 

11m  l«t  Idea  he  take,  from  me.  1 *ay  Hotter  (he  condition  of  every  -working  man,  Increase  hi*  artificial  wants,  and  gire  him  the  mnci 
of  supplying  those  want*  through  hut  honest  Imlu-ti)— ay,  let  every  toil  of  Eve  want  and  have  a Maahn  Kettle— then  we  toon  should  fad 
muliii  kettle*,  in  comm-  n with  all  other  manufactured  art iclci,  at  a premium  matead  oi  a ditcount. 

1 should  Ilka  Air  Tail  to  tee  these  lines,  at  it  was  a paper  in  hta  M agamic  that  caused  their  production. 

1 am,  my  dear  Charley,  your  truly  affectionate  brother.* 


The  damper  draw ; the  ftimace  fire  j 
Fresh  fuel  add,  nud  higher,  higher 
Raise  (be  fierce  heat,  until  it*  ire 

Hasfutd  the  stubborn  cietnl : 

Kotv  fix  the  sand-mould,  nicely  wrought ; 
Bring  forth  and  skim  the  glowing  potj 
Four,  pour  enongh,  and  welt,  I wot, 

Is  cast  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Turn  on  the  steam  of  mighty  force, 

(No  more  we  ’mploy  the  phntlng  horse,) 
And  let  the  lathe  its  whirling  course 
Describe,  with  merry  rattle  ; 

The  tool  well  steel’d  and  sharpen’d  choose, 
Lay  on,  nor  strength  nor  pains  refuse, 

Till  bright,  and  smooth,  and  fit  for  use, 

Is  made  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Now  on  the  bended  bow  it  swings, 

Utensil  fit  for  clowns  or  kings; 

And  happy  he  whose  hand  unstrings 
His  purse,  when  he  shall  settle, 

And  buys,  for  his  beloved  spouse, 

In  just  performance  of  his  vows, 

To  furnish  well  and  neat  his  house, 

A bran  new  Maslin  Kettle. 

Predestined,  from  its  fiery  birth, 

To  occupy  the  burning  hearth, 

Each  hour  is  prov’d  its  sterling  worth 
To  human  kind  and  cattle  : — 

When  waking  brats  for  breakfast  bawl, 
When  lambs  in  snowy  seasons  fall, 

When  feeding  calves  bleat  in  tbe  stall, 

Still  boils  the  Maslin  Kettle. 


When  Christmas  gruntcr  from  tbe  sty 
Is  led,  by  cruel  knife  to  die. 

The  goodwile  loathes  its  leaf  to  fry 
in  pot  of  meaner  metal; 

But,  pour'd  from  this,  with  proud  regard 
She  ejes  her  pans  of  dainty  lard, 

Like  fiozen  snow-wreath,  white  and  hard, 
And  lauds  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Or  when  she  makes  her  starch  for  caps, 
Shirts,  collars,  frills,  and  such  fine  traps, 

To  put  her  girls  and  buckish  chaps 
In  gay  and  gallant  fettle ; 

Or  boils  her  sweet  preserves  and  jam. 
Wherewith  tbe  puff  and  tart  to  cram,  - 
She  vows  that  nought  would  do  the  umt 
Pure  like  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

With  civilized  and  savage  man, 

The  city’s  crowd,  and  wandering  dan, 
From  wintry  Iceland  to  Japan, 

Where’er  they  cook  their  victual, 
Suspended  from  the  polish’d  sway, 

Or  rude  cross-stick,  in  open  day, 

A chattel  dear  to  Boor  and  Bey, 

Is  found  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Ye  powers  ! whate’er  ye  are,  which  sway 
The  market  price,  bestow,  we  pray, 

Such  terms  as  shall  our  toils  lepay, 

And  briskly  stir  our  mettle; 

And  then  our  prayers  shall  not  W scant, 
That  Heaven  such  store  of  food  may  grant, 
That  every  son  of  Eve  may  want 
And  have — a Maslin  Kettle. 


* U will  be  seen  that  this  letter  was  never  meant  for  publication ; though  it  U taken  as  an  apt  Illustration  of  the  Goes 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Crie.  By  his  Son, 

the  Rev.  Thomas  M’Crie,  Octavo,  pp.  497. 
With  Portrait,  See.  See. 

Next  to  the  widow  who  undertakes  to  write  the  me- 
moirs  of  her  hnsband,  a sou  is,  perhaps,  of  all  persons, 
the  least  qualified  to  write  instinctively,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  propriety,  the  life  of  the  father  whose  memory 
he  regards  with  mingled  pride  and  tenderness,  and  with 
reverence  approaching  blind  veneration.  So  much  have 
inch  disqualifications  been  felt,  that  in  two  recent  me- 
morable instances,  the  sons  of  the  eminent  persons  brought 
before  the  public,  have  studiously  kept  themselves  in  the 
back  ground ; making  their  respective  works,  as  far  as 
possible,  simple  autobiographies.  We  allude  to  tbe  sons 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  But,  al- 
though Dr  M’Crie’s  biographer  had  been  inclined  to  fol- 
low this  example,  he  unfortunately  possessed  no,  or  very 
scanty,  materials.  His  father  never  kept  a private 
diary,  and  he  destroyed  nearly  all  the  letters  addressed 
to  him ; «*  many  of  them  from  the  first  literary  char, 
actera  of  tbe  day.M  Such  letters,  it  is  probable,  although 


preserved,  could  have  thrown  little  light  upon  tbeDsf- 
tor’s  personal  character  and  private  history;  so  that  tha 
world  may  not  have  lost  much  save  a few  expmnoti* 
courtesy  and  compliment  to  an  author  on  the  tpprsnou 
of  his  different  works.  A few  notes  from  fsoiiu* 
friends,  among  others,  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Thoossn,  it 
exist;  and  Mr  M’Crie  has  recovered  a good  maajlst®1 
written  to  different  friends  by  his  father,  though  soi^ 
an  autobiographical  character,  nor  with  any  approach  » 
the  easy  familiarity  of  social  intercourse. 

Dr  M’Ciie  was  grave  if  not  austere,  and  had  fewer* 
intimates.  The  personal  or  domestic  life  of  the  kiogrV** 
of  Knox  therefore  occupies  a comparatively  smsll  pen#* 
of  the  volume ; which  contains,  with  the  requisite  sf***- 
of  the  progress  and  publication  of  Dr  M ’Coe's  srrtttffA 
pretty  lull  details  of  the  orig  n of  that  small  dirisiswsf*** 
Secession  Church,  which  is,  we  believe,  distinguiihsd  &I 
the  sobriquet  of  the  O d Liyht  Antt-burgbm,  but  wfckk 
claims  to  represent  the  pure  Presbyterian  Co«n*BtfJ 
Church  of  Scotland — theChuicb  of  tbe  Relonastio*— ** 
der  tbe  title  of,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  If®* 
the  chief,  then  was  Dr  M’Crie  an  eminent  lasder 
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•he  few  Seceding  ministers  who,  About  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  broke  off  from  the  Secession  Synod.  The 
history  of  this  transaction,  this  Secession  within  a Seces- 
sion, and  of  the  various  polemic  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
troverjiea  in  which  Dr  M’Crie  was,  at  different  periods, 
engaged,  form  no  mean  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 

Ws  so  very  recently  noticed  the  leading  circumstances 
of  Dr  M'Crle’s  early  days,  in  connexion  with  Dr  Crich- 
ton's edition  of  the  “Life  of  Knox,”  that  it  would  be 
supeifiuous  again  to  recur  to  them.  Before  he  had  com- 
pleted  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  the  deep  affliction  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  pious  and  affectionate  mother  who  did 
not  long  survive  that  solemn  dedication  of  her  first-born  to 
his  covenant  God,  on  Coldingham  Moor,  which  Dr  Crich- 
ton recounts.  This  beautiful  incident,  so  accordant  with 
the  high-toned,  enthusiastic,  devotional  feelings  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters,  is  again  related  here  with 
touching  effect,  by  this  pious  matron’s  grandson.  She 
was  accompanying  her  son,  for  a short  way,  as  he  tra- 
velled on  foot  to  attend  his  first  session  at  the  Edinburgh 
university.  They  never  met  again;  and,  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life,  M’Crie  cherished  the  memory  of  his 
mother  with  the  most  devoted  and  even  romantic  tender- 
ness. His  father  had  originally  objected  to  giving  him 
an  academical  education  ; or,  in  his  own  words,  “ mak- 
ing one  of  his  sons  a gentleman,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  ;**  and,  from  a very  early  age,  the  young, 
self-retying  scholar,  appears  to  have  supported  himself  by 
teaching  in  the  humblest  line ; and  by  this  common  re- 
source of  Scottish  theological  students,  and  a little  occa- 
sional assistance  from  friends,  the  future  historian  of 
Knox,  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  seems 
invested  with  no  mean  reflected  share  of  the  glory  of  his 
hero,  completed  his  academical  career.  For  some  years 
he  tanght  a school  in  Brechin,  which  was  connected  with 
the  Anti-Burgher  congregation  of  that  place,  aud  which 
could  have  been  no  very  lucrative  appointment.  What 
did  that  signify  ? be  had  food  ami  raiment,  and  possessed 
the  rich  heritage  of  accumulated  knowledge,  the  bound- 
less enjoyments  of  expanding  and  ripening  intellect. 

In  1796.  almost  as  soon  as  licensed  to  preach,  Dr  M’Crie 
became  the  pastor  of  a small  Anti-Burgher  congregation, 
in  the  Potterrow  of  Edinburgh,  among  whom  he  continued 
to  labour,  unnoticed,  and,  indeed,  unknown  to  the  sur- 
rounding literati,  until,  iu  1811,  the  publication  of  his 
Life  of  Knox,  with,  perhaps,  a touch  of  the  sympathies 
of  Whlggery,  raised  him  into  distinction.  To  the  lead- 
ing Reviews,  in  days  when  the  public  took  its  opinion  or 
bias  from  self-sufficient  critics  much  more  readily 
than  now,  the  work  was,  we  believe,  fully  as  much  in- 
debted, at  the  outset,  as  to  its  solid  and  intrinsic  merits. 

* The  character  of  Dr  M’Crie  was  marked  by  that  manly 
simplicity  and  modesty  which  ever  accompany  superior 
Abilities,  where  genius  is  regulated  by  sound  judgment, 
biatural  disposition,  and  his  position  as  a Dissenting  Mini- 
ster, connected  with  a very  circumscribed,  though  highly  re- 
spectable, body,  and  his  constaut  occupations  as  a pastor,  a 
theological  -teacher,  and  an  author,  kept  him  aloof 
from  those  affairs  which  usually  engage  much  of  the 
Attention  of  the  clergy  of  a city  like  Edinburgh  ; in  which, 
to  speak  it  reverently,  there  is,  at  all  times,  as  much  cry 
Abroad  as  wool  gathered ; and  where  the  more  popular  of 
the  clergy  are  expected  to  take  a lead  in  every  good  work, 
or  in  whatever  is  fancied  such.  Yet,  upon  great  public  occa- 
sions, Dr  M’Crie  did  come  forward  and  take  his  proper 
plsce  as  the  representative  and  champion  of  the  pure, 
trot  T.XXXX.—YOL.  VI t. 


uncompromising  Preshy terianism  of  the  days  of  the  Co- 
venant, who  could  no  more  have  fellowship  or  forbear- 
ance with  laliitidinarian * than  with  Papists.  This  led 
him  to  display  determined  hostility  to  the  conceuiou  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  or,  in  short,  thorough  intolerance. 
The  very  same  reasoning  which  this  worthy  man  em- 
ployed against  granting  Catholic  emancipation,  might, 
with  equal  force  and  more  propriety,  have  been  directed, 
for  fifty  previous  years,  against  the  removal  of  nearly  all 
those  detestable  and  most  un-Christian  penal  statutes  un- 
der which  the  Irish  Catholics  suffered,  and  which  had  gra- 
dually disappeared  from  a bigoted  and  persecuting  code. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  topic,  especially  as  Dr 
M’Crie’s  biographer  seems  to  possess  one  special  qualifi- 
cation for  his  task — that  of  sharing  to  the  full  in  all  hia 
father’s  extreme  opinions.  We  find  a prophecy  of  Dr 
M'Crie’s  in  the  volume,  which  we  may  notice  for  the  sake 
of  the  No-Popery  alarmists,  who  are  sometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  lacking  fuel  for  the  fire  they  try  to  keep  alive.  It 
is — “ That  the  Church  of  Rome  will  yet  gain  a tempo- 
rary ascendancy  iu  Great  Britain,  which  will  issue  in  a 
fearful  struggle,  previous  to  her  final  overthrow.”  On 
the  Catholic  question,  Dr  M’Crie  differed  totally  from 
Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  could  not  perceive  the  same 
awful  danger,  nor  any  danger,  resulting  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  British  Constitution,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  justice  to  several  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects— an  act  which  had,  moreover,  become  one  of  urgent 
political  expediency.  Dr  M’Crie  wbs  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Government  scheme  of  Educating  tbs 
Irish  as  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  were  much 
more  liberal,  and  even  favourable,  to  both  Emancipation 
and  the  Education  scheme  { while  he  continued,  to  the 
last,  as  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  as  ever  was 
John  Knox  in  times  which  might  well  justify  apprehen. 
•ion.  Besides  the  prophecy  that  Popery  would  yet,  for 
a time,  triumphantly  rear  its  head  in  the  land,  (which  is 
certainly  not  altogether  so  improbable  as  the  restoration 
of  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  Druids,)  Dr  M’Crie 
hazarded  another  vaticination,  much  mote  likely  to  be 
accomplished  than  that  the  Roman  Church,  or  any  other 
new  State  Church,  shall  ever  become  sole  and  supreme 
in  Britain.  It  is  in  these  words “ Much  as  I disap- 
prove of  the  present  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Dissen- 
ters [towards  Voluntaryism,]  yet  I am  afraid  that  the 
Scotch  as  well  as  the  sister  establishment  must  come  down 
befure  things  can  go  right." 

The  Non-Intrusionists,  or  supporters  of  the  Veto,  who 
form  a considerable  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
at  present  constituted,  claim  Dr  M’Crie  as  having  been 
friendly  to  their  cause;  as  if  their  rral  object,  like  bis,  were 
the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  extension  of  the  popu- 
lar rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  not  the  mere 
wresting  of  power  from  the  hands  of  laymen  to  be  con- 
solidated iu  tbe  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  Laodicean  veto 
measure  he  condemned  in  toto , aud  on  various  grounds. 
Writing  in  1834— apparently  to  cram  the  honourable 
member  for  Kilmarnock,  who,  though  an  Episcopalian 
himself,  has  tried  his  hand  at  tinkering  the  Scottish  Kirk 
— Dr  M’Crie  remarks : — “ As  an  individual,  1 would 
not  petition  Pailiament  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Gene* 
ral  Assembly,  having  no  confidence  in  it  [the  Assembly] 
as  at  present  constituted  f and  believing,  as  1 do,  that 
the  Legislature,  provided  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  Pa- 
tronage Law,  might  be  expected  to  be  more  favourable 
to  the  rights  of  the  People  than  the  Assembly  will  be, 
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Such,”  he  continues,  “ is  the  consequence  of  the  long 
continuance  of  an  arbitrary  law,  and  of  the  complete 
independence  of  the  clergy  upon  the  People — the  only 
check  [*.  e.,  the  People]  to  which  they  can  be  legiti- 
mately subject  according  to  the  Presbyterian  system.” 

How  opposite  Dr  M’Crie’s  views  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  must  hare  been  to  those  broached  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  his  bill,  and  by  Dr  Muir  in  the  Assembly,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine ; agreeing  entirely  with  the 
Doctor,  that  it  is  far  better  the  People  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  into  those  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  useful  life,  Dr  M'Crle — a 
rigid  Calvinist  himself — meditated  writing  a life  of  Cal- 
vin ; a design  which  failing  health  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  duties  prevented  him  from  executing.  He  died  in 
August,  1835,  after  a short  illness. 

Esteem  for  the  character  and  literary  attainments  of 
Dr  M’Crie,  and  national  gratitude  for  the  lustre  which 
his  works  have  thrown  around  Scottish  historical  litera- 
ture,  must  draw  the  public  attention  to  this  volume ; 
though  it  can  only  be  of  permanent  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur of  polemic  controversy,  and  the  student  Of  minute 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  meagre  in  what  constitutes 
the  main  attraction  of  every  biography— personal  and  il- 
lustrative anecdote,  and  in  those  familiar  letters  and  con- 
venations  which  display  the  man  through  the  author. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  human  nature,  the  great- 
est interest  which  the  work  presents  is  the  occasional 
indication  of  mental  struggle  between  a naturally  vigor- 
ous intellect,  acting  in  a rapidly  advancing  and  liberal 
age,and  the  deadeningpressureof  educational  and  sectarian 
prejudice,  in  a scholastic  theologian,  the  chief  of  a small 
sect.  This  is  seen,  among  other  instances,  in  Dr  M’Crie’s 
letter  to  a friend,  in  which  he  reasons  on  the  culpable 
share  which  Calvin  had  in  the  mutder  or  martyrdom  of 
Servetus,  reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  unable  to  go  all 
lengths  in  exculpation,  and  apparently  doubtful  of  hie 
ground. 

To  say  that  Mr  M’Crie  has  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his 
father's  memory  with  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  an 
anxlons  and  delicate  sense  of  his  responsibility,  is  super- 
fluous compliment.  As  well  as  a memoir  of  his  father, 
his  book  will  be  valued  as  a history  of  the  venerable 
Fathers  of  the  Old  Light.  Able  and  cood  men  they 
appear  to  have  been,  though  we  may  fairly  wish  that 
their  teal  had  been  tempered  by  a little  more  liberality 
to  their  brethren  of  the  New  Light.  Not  that  they 
were  themselves  liberally  treated.  The  Synod,  with  the 
Old  Light  recusants,  with  Dt  M’Crie  and  his  seven  breth- 
ren, made,  in  those  days,  qnite  a little  Strathbogie  in 
Kirriemuir  and  the  Potterrow. 

Dr  Combe's  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 
Infancy. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  sensible  that  many  “excel- 
lent treatises  on  ihe  management  of  infancy  already  exist 
hut,  unfortunately,  not  for  mothers  and  nurses,  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  infants,  but  merelyas  medical  guides, 
which  can  he  safely  consulted  only  by  professional  per- 
sons, from  the  danger  of  their  leading  to  unsafe  tamper- 
ing with  the  health  and  lives  of  infants.  This  treatise, 
like  all  the  preceding  popular  works  of  Dr  Combe, 
is  sensible,  practical,  and  remarkably  lucid  in  arrange- 
ment and  style.  Like  them,  too,  it  is  exhaustive  of  the 
subject ; and  being  addressed  to  beings  who,  though 
women,  are  presumed  to  be  rational  and  reflective,  it 
never  fails  to  render  a satisfactory  reason  for  the  con- 


duct they  are  directed  to  pursue  in  every  given  eirentn- 
stance.  Like  all  such  treatises  that  appear  in  this  conn- 
try,  it  is,  of  course,  composed  for  the  few  favoured  by 
fortune,  who  have  family  physicians,  roomy  and  airy 
nurseries,  the  choice  of  nurses,  and  all  applunw*  and 
means  in  training  infants.  Still  the  many  may  profa 
largely  by  its  contents. 

The  Ladies’  Knitting  and  Xetling  Book.  First 
and  Second  Series.  By  Miss  Watts. 

Here  are  two  little  books,  written  solely  to  instruct 
ladies  in  the  pretty  make-believe  industry,  or  tlabonu 
idleness,  of  knitting  all  sorts  of  things  in  all  sorts  of 
crinkum.crnnkum  ways,  mainly  to  keep  their  m®M< 
Angers  agoing.  Miss  Watts  has  issued  her  direction* 
and  instructions  in  the  most  business-like  marmer;» 
that  if  a lady  know  simply  how  to  knit  and  art,  sb* 
may  be  able,  by  book,  to  make  the  infinity  of  aitidrs, 
of  infinitely  varied  form,  which  are  heie  described.  Oit 
main  objection  to  these  intricate  processes,  is  the  deprw 
of  attention  which  they  require.  We  have  seen  phis 
knitting — all  that  is  really  useful  in  the  art— vtrydu- 
terously  performed,  while  the  fair  knitter  was  til  d* 
while  reading,  without  more  interruption  to  her  labour 
than  turning  the  leaf.  While  engaged  in  plain  knims( 
or  plain  work,  ladies  and  girls  sing,  and  learn  by  besrr, 
and  recite  poetry,  or  hear  children  repeat  their  lrwnu. 
or,  at  any  rate,  have  their  cheerful,  disengaged  thowats 
free  to  wander  through  heaven  and  earth.  ” Mike  t 
friend  of  woman,”  said  a wise  old  lady  to  young  Mir* 
mon tel,  when  he  first  came  to  Paris;  “ *hs  will  b* 
scheming  for  your  good  while  she  spins  her  wheel Ut 
we  defy  any  woman  engaged  in  these  knitting  protases, 
which  must  requite  constant  counting  of  stitches  sodas- 
distracted  attention,  either  to  scheme  for  any  one's 
or  to  enjoy  her  own  quiet  thoughts.  “ A woman  beots 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  so  does  not  go  mud,"  u «i* 
sagacious  thinker;  but  the  honeycomb  itinh,  wid  tie 
ladder  stitch,  and  the  diamond  knitting,  and  the  owt 
stitch,  and  the  porcupine  boa , and  the  double  ryrfrf  kit- 
ting, are  surely  enough  to  drive  any  woman  mad,  m'ssi 
of  proving  sedative  ; at  least  we  should  think  so.  If  ^ 
our  ladies  are  to  becomo  so  furiously  industrious,  w*  3* 
hope  that  they  will  become  “ knitters  in  the  sun,'  ‘ b* 
their  great-granddamei  or  the  German  women,  fna 
whom  they  have  borrowed  this  fashionable  novelty;  **■ 
knitting  will  be  more  intolerable  still,  if  it  abridge 
too  scanty  enjoyment  of  the  open  air.  Knitting  hss,  b*"- 
ever,  some  excellent  quiet  uses.  During  the  late  storar 
meeting  of  theGeneral  Assemblyof  the  Church  •(  Scoiho^ 
a lady  was  observed  to  take  her  place,  quietly  produce  her 
knitting,  and  follow  her  harmless  avocatiou,  asifmgeth* 
rebuke  of  the  idle  and  uproarious  gentlemen  bullying  and 
sweltering  below.  It  was  a beautiful  female  hesif- 
In  this  way  knitting,  in  its  own  place,  may  a 
many  uses  to  the  modest,  sensible,  young  lady,  « ‘,c*’ 
the  fan  to  the  flirt  or  coquette,  or  the  snuff-box  to  » P** 
tlrman.  She  can  cast  on  or  cast  off  at  discrenoot  ' 
fasten  on  when  advisable  ; and  she  has  it  always  u hef 
power,  in  embarrassing  circumstances,  to  retreat  with* 
the  cheveaus  de  frise  of  her  knitting-needles,  *n<*  **■ 
centrate  her  attention  on  numbering  her  stitcbo*.  * 
would  think  more  favourably  ot  the  art  of  knitting*  h •* 
led  young  ladies  to  adopt  some  of  their  o*n  msMiC 
turea  during  our  severe  winters ; as  tha  tcarm  ttpfA 
the  lambs'  wool  sleeves  and  muffawes,  and  the  trotsk*- 
which  Miss  Watts  describes.  Meanwhile,  1«**  '* 
fancied  that  we  undervalue  Miss  Watts’  labours,  or  l- 
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art  itself,  while  we  only  protest  against  its  abases,  we 
shall  copy  ont  her  directions  for  netting,— 

MATRIMONY.  FOR  A PtTRBB. 

Mesh,  No.  15,  and  a foundation  of  sixty  or  seventy 
stitches. 

Net  1st  row.  2d  row;  net  the  second  stitch  first, 
parsing  the  needle  through  the  second  as  well  as  the  first, 
to  join  them  together.  Repeat  these  stitches  to  the  end 
of  the  row.  3d  row:  plain  netting.  4th  row;  net  a 
stitch,  miss  a stitch,  net  the  next,  then  net  the  stitch 
you  missed,  passing  the  needle  through  the  last  stitch. 
(It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  in  netting  a stitch  before 
beginning  tho  pattern,  is  to  prevent  the  joined  stitches 
being  over  each  other.)  Repeat  the  two  last  stitches  to 
the  end  of  the  row,  netting  the  last  stitch. 

Having  propitiated  the  young  ladies,  wc  may  consult 
the  comfort  of  old  and  young  by  this  really  useful  re- 
ceipt : — 

KNITTED  WAISTCOAT,  ORDINARY  SIZE. 

Cast  on  54  s' itches,  knit  38  rows;  cast  on  14  stitches, 
knit  14  rows;  cost  off 34  stitches,  knit  4 rows;  cast  on 
26  stitches,  knit  66  rows ; cost  off  26  stitches,  knit  4 
rows;  cast  on  34  stitches,  knit  14  rows;  cast  off  14 
stitches,  and  knit  38  rows. 

THE  SLEEVES. 

Cost  on  43  stitches,  add  l stitch  each  row  until  there 
are  60,  knit  8 rows.  Decrease  1 stitch  in  each  row  for 
8 rows ; then  3 in  each  row  for  19. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  this ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  quite  intelligible  to  those  expe- 
rienced knitters,  who  only  require  directions  how  to  shape 
their  under  garments;  and  we  give  it  as  a plain  speci- 
men of  the  multifarious  directions  found  here  for  things 
which  may  be  fabricated  by  knitting  aud  netting  needles. 

Jack  Ashore.  By  the  author  of  “ Rattlin  the 
Reefer,”  " Outward  Bound,”  &c. 

This  is  the  cleverest,  and  certainly  the  most  amusing 
nautical  tale  which  Mr  Howard  has  yet  produced.  Its 
characters  are  true  to  nature  ; and  after  the  long  muster- 
roll  of  salt-water  heroes,  with  whom  the  public  has  become 
familiar  of  late,  we  find  in  Jack  himself,  Jack  True- 
penny, absolutely  that  marvel,  an  original, quite  as  much 
for  his  time  as  was  Lieutenant  Rowling,  or  Tom  Pipes. 
He  is,  moreover,  a noble  animal ; though  no  faultless 
monster  ; but  just  what  might  be  expected,  the  creature 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed.  Those, 
perhaps,  in  their  influence  upon  so  fine  an  original  na- 
ture, convey  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  civilisation  or 
morality  of  her  Majesty’s  naval  service.  That  we  can- 
not help,  no  more  than  can  the  author  the  smell  of  salt 
water,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  filthy  bilge  water,  which 
must  frequently  annoy  nice-nosed  readers,  in  bis  scenes  on 
ship  board.  He  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  it ; and  if 
one  will  go  on  board  ship,  and  below  too,  one  must  take 
in  good.humour  all  that  comes  in  the  way.  With  the  most 
extravagaut  hilarity,  nothing  is  overdone,  save  a few  of 
Jack’s  freaks  when  transformed  into  Sir  John,  and,  when 
the  master  of  a vast  fortune,  he  alternately  enacts  the 
part  of  Christopher  Sly  and  Petruchio. 

Achen,  and  the  Ports  on  the  North  and  East  of 
Sumatra.  By  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service 
at  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

The  object  of  this  thin  volume  is  to  direct  public  atten. 
tion  to  the  stale  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  espe- 
cially to  what  the  author  regards  as  the  gtadual  encroach- 
ments, the  evasion  of  treaties,  and  ultimate  designs  of 
he  Dutch  ; aud  the,  at  present,  speculative  plans  of  the 
Americans  in  the  same  fields  of  commercial  enterprise. 
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In  order  folly  to  effect  his  purpose,  the  author  goes  at 
considerabls  length  into  the  internal  history  of  the  coun- 
tries and  coasts  to  which  he  refers,  and  into  the  personal 
character  and  policy  of  the  native  chiefs. 

A Description  of  British  Guiana,  Geographical 
and  Statistical.  By  Robert  H.  Schomburgh, 
Esq. 

This  is  a clever  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
colony;  meant,  we  suppose,  to  lead  the  way,  or  preface  a 
pleading,  for  the  planters  getting  as  many  Hill  Coolies  as 
they  may  find  convenient  for  their  purpose*,  or  any  other 
class  of  labourers,  British  emigrants  included.  It  is  betide 
a flaming  panegyric  upon  the  colony  as  a field  for  emi- 
grants, whether  possessed  of  capital,  or  merely  capable 
of  labour.  Those  places  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration 
has  already  set  in,  must  be  much  more  densely  peopled  be. 
fore  the  obstacle  of  climate,  were  there  none  other,  can 
be  surmounted.  The  author  labours  to  prove  that  the 
climate  is  highly  salubrious,  particularly  inland. 

The  History  of  Nelly  Fanner.  By  John  Curwen. 
The  history  of  a sweet  little  girl,  charmingly  told. 

The  Sacred  Epistles  explained  to  Young  Chris~ 
tians.  By  Jennette  W.  Dame. 

These  explanations  are  given  in  answer  to  questions 
put  on  points  requiring  to  be  elucidated. 

Nicolson's  Cambrian  Traveller’s  Guide. 

A third  edition  of  “ The  Book  of  the  Principality” 
has  been  published,  to  which  considerable  additious  have 
been  made  by  the  author’s  son,  the  Rev.  Edoiund  Nicol- 
ton.  Thtre  are  few  or  no  topographical  books  more  com. 
plete  than  this,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a mere  Guide 
Book  or  a descriptive  work,  or  more  deserving  of  commen- 
dation. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Last  Days  of  a Condemned 
Criminal. 

Sir  P.  Hesketh,  M.P.,  has  employed  Hugo’s  singular 
and  affecting  fiction  to  bring  forward  his  own  opinions  on 
the  iniquity  of  death  puuishments,  end  the  severity  and  in- 
equality of  the  penal  law  in  capital  offences.  He  argnes 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  death  punishments,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  substitutes. 

A Dictionary  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  By 
William  Humble,  M.D. 

This  is  a work  which  will  be  found  useful  to  students, 
especially  at  the  bewildering  period  when  they  commence 
the  study  of  the  science  elucidated. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Religion. 

A good  book,  written  byan  earnest  and  Catholic-spirited 
man,  who  eutertaina  an  inordinate  dread  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Tourist's  Guide  from  London  to  Paris. 
Wc  hare  here  dialogues  in  French  and  English  in  a 
supposed  journey,  which,  besides  needful  matters,  give 
some  idea  of  Parisian  manners,  and  of  popular  sights  and 
amusements. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  in 
the  years  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1823/  com- 
winded  by  Admiral  Wrangell,  of  the  Russian 
Navy. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  Russia  has,  for  a considerable 
time  past,  led  the  way  in  maritime  and  geographical  disco- 
very. The  immensity  of  its  empire,  or  rather  its  nominal 
geographical  boundaries,  has  led  the  march  of  discovery  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  both  are  combined  iu  the  exploratory 
travels  of  M.  Von  WraugelL  The  expedition  couducted  by 
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him  w»s  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Russian 
admiralty.  The  survey,  when  every  other  mode  of  pro- 
gression became  impossible,  was  made  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs.  The  account  of  the  expedition  was  drawn  up  in 
German  by  M.  F.ngelhardt,  from  the  journals  and  papers 
of  Wrangell,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  him.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs  Sabine,  and  is 
edited  by  her  husband,  Major  Edward  Sabine,  to  whom 
that  original  map  of  Wrangell’s  route  and  discoveries  has 
been  communicated  which  accompanies  and  elucidates 
them.  An  authentic  history  of  any  people  or  any  portion 
of  the  globe,  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  must  ever  be 
Interesting,  independently  altogether  of  geopraphical  dis- 
covery. In  this  work  both  are  to  be  found.  A copious 
and  very  curious  introductory  section  gives  a summary 
of  previous  Russian  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions,  casu- 
ally made  by  fur-traders  and  private  navigators,  so  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  and  even  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  brought  down  to  Behring’s  expedition,  and  those  of  the 
latest  date,  undertaken  by  command  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  surveys  in  the  north-east  of 
Siberia,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
M.  Von  Wrangell  did  not  make  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition until  he  had  reached  the  capital  of  Siberia  Pro- 
per, Irkuzk,  which  he  left  at  midsummer,  1820.  The 
expedition,  as  well  fitted  out  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, was  accompanied  by  n naturalist.  From 
Irkuzk,  the  narrative  becomes  highly  interesting;  de- 
scribing races  of  men,  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  icy  deserts, 
so  completely  opposite  to  the  experiences  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  temperate  regions.  Here  Russian  conquest  has 
extirpated  whole  nations,  as  completely  rs  in  the  Crimea. 
In  writing  about  the  Lower  Kolyma  District  of  Siberia, 
and  after  noticing  the  scantiness  of  its  miserable  vegeta- 
tion, in  contrast  with  the  superabundance  of  animal  life 
—the  herds  of  rein-deer,  elks,  black  bears,  foxes,  sables, 
and  grey  squirrels — and  the  immense  flocks  of  migratory 
birds — swans,  geesp,  ducks,  in  an  endless  variety  which 
arrive  every  spring — Wrangell  remarks  i— 

What  led  men  to  forsake  more  favoured  lands  for  this 
grave  of  nature,  which  contains  only  the  bones  of  an  ear- 
lier world?  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  the  question  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  iucessantly  occupied  with  the  nccess- 
ities  of  the  present  hour,  and  amongst  whom  no  traditions 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  past.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  concerning  the  inhabitants  even  at  the  not  very 
remote  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by  the  Russians. 
I have  indeed  heard  an  obscure  saying,  “ that  there  were 
once  more  hearths  of  the  Omoki  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kolyma,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  clear  sky there  are 
also  remains  of  forts,  formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and 
tumuli;  the  latter  especially  near  the  Indigirka:  both 
may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  these  Omoki,  who 
have  now  disappeared. 

From  the  little  I could  gather  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Omoki  were  a numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple ; that  they  were  not  Nomades,  but  lived  in  settle- 
ments along  the  rivers,  and  supported  themselves  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Another  numerous  tribe,  the  Tschuk- 
otschi,  or  TschukUchi,  appear  to  have  wandered  over  the 
Tundra  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer;  they  have  left 
their  names  to  features  of  the  country;  as  for  example, 
the  Malaja  and  Boishaja  Tschukotscha,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Tschuktschi  rivers.  Both  races  have  disap- 
peared; thelOmoki  have  probably  perished  by  want  and 
sickness,  and  the  Tschuktschi  have  partly  wandered  away, 
and  partly  become  confounded  amongst  new  arrivals,  and 
form  with  them  the  present  scanty  population  of  the 
country.  In  the  whole  Kolyma  circle  there  are  now 
325  Russian  peasants,  citizens  and  Cossacks,  1834  Jakuti, 
1130  Jnkahiri  and  other  races;  in  all  2408  males,  of 
whom  2173  pay  Jassak. 


The  Jassak,  or  tribute,  consists  of  803  foxts  sad  28 
sables  (which  may  be  estimated  at  6704  rouble*,)  ani 
10,847  roubles  in  money,  making  on  an  average  about 
eight  roubles  to  be  paid  by  every  mate  of  the  Jakuti  and 
other  tribes.  The  peasants  and  citizens  are  chiefly  de- 
scended from  exiles ; and  the  Corsacks  from  thote  of  that 
race  who  came  here  from  the  fortren  on  the  Ansdjr, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tichuktschi.  .... 

Although  the  Russians  in  this  district  have  approx- 
imated to  the  other  inhabitants  in  clothing  and  model  cf 
life,  and  even  in  features,  they  are  still  easily  disiinjubh- 
able  by  their  more  muscular  frame.  They  are  generally 
taller,  fairer  in  complexion,  and  many  amongst  ibea 
have  light  brown  hair,  which  is  never  seen  amongst  the 
native  races.  The  Russian  women  also,  in  spiu  of  tbt 
heavy  labour  they  undergo,  and  their  want  ofcleanlioe*. 
have  more  agreeable  features  than  the  natives,  and  mini 
amongst  them  might  even  be  called  pretty.  I was  parti- 
cularly impressed  by  their  general  kindness,  and  their 
affectionate  demeanonr  towards  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. I had  often  occasion  to  witness  the  return  of  tie 
husband  or  the  son  from  a dangerous  chase  or  a dbutt 
journey,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  of  the  meeting.  Most  «f 
the  Russian  women  sing  very  agreeably  songs  of  thru 
own  composing,  of  which  the  subjects  are  frequently  re- 
grets at  the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  in  their  songs,  the  reminiscences W 
earlier  times,  in  the  allusions  to  doves,  nightinfsio, 
flowers,  and  many  other  objects  not  to  be  met  withias 
distance  of  many  thousand  wersts,  and  which  the  iwq* 
stress  knows  only  by  tradition. 

The  dwellings  of  the  two  races  are  much  alike.  Tfe 
larch  trees  are  too  small  to  be  of  use  in  the  coiutructiee  * 
of  their  habitations,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  e»- 
ploy  drift  wood.  This  is  carefully  collected  at  the  flseh 
in  spring,  and  it  sometimes  takes  several  years  toaccusss- 
late  the  necessary  timber  for  a house.  The  wallisn 
formed  in  the  Russian  manner,  the  interitices  being  StW 
up  with  moss,  and  plastered  with  lime : a thick  rowtl 
of  earth  is  thrown  up  agninst  them,  reaching  ae  high  si 
the  windows,  and  forming  a protection  agsiast  the 
cold. 

The  account  given  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  hart* 
faring  people,  is  exceedingly  curious.  Dogs,  betides  being 
used  in  the  chace,  and  in  guiding  their  owner*  across  da 
trackless  snowy  wastes,  are  their  only  animals  of  drsugi: 

— the  only  domestic  animals,  indeed,  ns  none  other  cc  . 
stand  the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  1822,  a tmftic 
epidemic  appeared  among  the  dogs,  which  may  iotrodw 
the  only  extract  we  can  take  from  this  curious  th*p» 
of  human  history: — 

An  unfortunate  Jnhakir  family  had  only  two 
left  out  of  twenty,  and  these  were  just  born,  and  initrl 
still  blind.  The  mother  being  dead,  the  wifeeftk 
Juhakir  determined  on  nursing  the  two  poppies  with  i’’ 
own  child,  rather  than  lose  the  last  remains  of  their  farm' 
wealth.  She  did  so,  and  was  rewarded  for  it,  for  her  tw 
nurselings  lived,  and  became  the  parents  of  a new 
vigorous  race  of  dogs. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  W 
lost  their  dogs  by  the  sickness,  they  were  in  a most  mel- 
ancholy condition ; they  had  to  draw  home  their  m 
fuel ; and  both  time  and  strength  failed  them  in  bring*! 
home  the  fish  which  had  been  caught  in  distant  P,KW; 
moreover,  whilst  thus  occupied,  the  season  "t 
fowling  and  fur-hunting;  and  a general  anil  wwreh* 
mine,  in  which  numbers  perished,  was  the  cmuequrtxe. 
Horses  cannot  be  made  a substitute  ; the  severity  on 
climate,  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  make  it  im- 
possible to  provide  sufficient  fodder ; the  light  03 
also  move  quickly  over  the  deep  snow,  in  which  thekest? 
horse  would  sink. 

Having  thus  described  the  out-of-door  life  and  eopkr- 
ments  of  the  people  of  this  district,  let  ns  afto«P»n.T  14 
individual  into  his  habitation,  at  the  do-e  of 
when  he  and  his  family  rest  from  all  these  lah***;i 
efforts,  and  enjoy  life  after  their  manner.  The  walls  so 
caulked  afresh  with  mot*,  and  new  plastered,  with d»h 
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and  a (olid  mound  of  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the  outside 
as  high  as  the  windows.  This  is  accomplished  before 
December,  when  the  long  winter  nights  assemble  the 
members  of  the  family  around  the  hearth.  The  light  of 
the  fire,  and  that  of  one  or  more  train-oil  lamps,  is  seen 
through  the  ice-windows ; and  from  the  low  chimneys 
rise  high  columns  of  red  smoke,  with  magnificent  jets  of 
sparks,  occasioned  by  the  resinous  nature  of  the  wood. 
The  doits  are  outside,  either  on  or  burrowed  in  the  snow. 
From  time  to  time  their  howling  interrupts  the  geneml 
silence  ; it  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  great  distances, 
and  is  repented  at  intervals,  usually  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
except  when  the  moon  shines,  when  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quent. 

A law  door,  over  which  hangs  the  thick  skin  of  a white 
bear,  or  of  a rein-deer,  leads  into  the  dwelling  room. 
There  the  father  and  bis  sons  are  seen  making  nets  of 
horse-hair,  and  preparing  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c.  The 
women  are  sitting  on  the  benches  or  the  ground,  making 
the  skins  which  the  men  have  brought  home  into  different 
garments,  in  doing  which  they  use  rein-deer  sinews  in- 
stead of  thread.  Two  large  iron  kettles  are  hanging 
lover  the  fire,  in  which  are  boiling  fish  for  the  dogs.  One 
of  the  women  prepares  the  frugal  dinner  or  supper,  which 
usually  consists  of  either  fish  nr  rein-deer  meat,  boiled  or 
Fried  in  train  oil.  As  an  occasional  delicacy,  they  have 
baked  rakes  of  fish-roe,  or  of  dried  and  finely  pounded 
inuksuns,  which  are  the  substitutes  for  meal.  The  cakes  , 
pare  sometimes  flavoured  with  finely  chopped  fish  bellies,  | 
or  with  rein-deer  meat,  and  powdered  makarscha,  mixed 
with  train  oil.  If  a travelling  guest  arrives,  all  that  is 
best  in  the  larder  is  produced;  Struganina,  the  best  Jiikola, 
smoked  rein-deer  tongues,  melted  rein-deer  fat,  frozen 
Jakuti  butter,  frozen  Moros'kho,  See.  The  table,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  is  covered,  instead 
of  a table  cloth,  with  several  folds  of  an  old  fishing  net ; 
and  instead  of  napkins,  thin  rolled  up  shavings  of  wood 
are  used ; but  indeed  this  last  is  a town  refinement. 

* Salt  seldom  appears,  and  at  any  rate  is  only  for  tho 
guest  i the  natives  never  use  it,  and  even  dislike  it.  In 
the  little  towns  of  Nishne  and  Sredne-Kolymsk.  the  rich- 
er people  have  tea  and  Chinese  sugar-candy.  Jukola  are 
eaten  with  the  tea  instead  of  biscuit.  Bread  is  every- 
where rare.  From  the  meal,  which  is  so  dear  that  only 

* the  rich  can  buy  it,  a drink  is  prepared  called  Saturnn  j 
the  meal  is  roasted  in  a pan,  and  butter  or  train  oil 
is  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a paste,  which  is 
thinned  by  tbe  addition  of  boiling  water.  When  this  drink 
is  carefully  made,  and  with  good  butter,  it  has  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  is  very  nourishing  and  tvarming  : it 
may  be  compared  to  Rumford'a  ‘‘spare  soup.*1  it  is 
drank  hot,  like  tea,  ont  of  glasses  or  cups.  Amongst  the 
daily  employments  of  the  young  women,  the  fetchiug 
water  for  the  household  occupies  a prominent  place  : they 
go  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  holes  cut  in  the  frozen 
rivers,  which,  like  the  fountains  and  village  wells  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  favourite  plnces  for 
gossiping.  About  noon,  tbe  daughter  of  the  house  puts 

, on  her  best  attire,  and  runs  down  to  the  liver  with  her 
, water-buckets  on  a little  sledge,  where,  while  she  is  fill- 
ing them,  she  hears  and  tells  the  news  of  the  day.  Oc- 
, casionally  some  of  the  young  men  attend;  and  if  one  of 
them  fills  and  carries  the  water-vessels,  it  is  recognised 
, as  the  omen  of  an  intended  marriage. 


The  Jakuti,  a tribe  living  on  the  heaths  lying  along  the 
Seleniicha  river,  furnish  a remarkable  example  of  the 
extremes  of  temperature  which  the  human  frame  may  be 
brought  to  endure. 

On  the  flth  of  December,  with  a temperature  of  — 42°, 
we  slept  on  an  exposed  plain,  where  we  had  no  shelter 
from  the  north  wind,  round  a fire  kindled  in  the  open 
air.  I had  a good  opportunity  of  remarking  in  the  Jakuti 
who  accompanied  us,  the  degree  to  which  men  can  har- 
den themselves,  by  long  habit,  against  cold  and  exposure 
in  the  severest  winter  journey.  The  Jakuti  do  not  use 
any  kind  of  tent  or  covering,  nor  any  of  the  larger  fur 
garments,  without  which  we  could  not  venture  into  the 
open  air  when  the  cold  had  attained  a certain  inten- 
sity. 

A Jakut,  when  travelling,  wears  only  his  usual  in- 
doors clothing,  and  at  night,  spieadsa  horse-cloth  on  the 
snow,  which,  with  a saddle  for  his  pillow,  forms  the 
wholo  of  his  bedding;  bis  only  covering  is  the  fur  jacket 
which  he  has  worn  during  the  day,  and  which  he  pulls 
off,  and  puts  over  his  back  and  shoulders,  while  the  front 
of  his  body  has  scarcely  any  covering,  and  is  turned  to 
the  blazing  fire.  When  he  has  lain  for  some  lime  in 
this  way,  and  feels  so  warm  that  be  is  near  perspiring, 
he  stops  up  his  nose  and  ears  with  little  bits  of  fur,  and 
covers  his  face  so  as  to  leave  only  an  exceedingly  small 
aperture  for  breathing,  and  this  is  all  thnt  he  requires  in 
the  most  intense  cold,  not  to  be  frozen  during  sleep. 
Even  iu  Siberia,  the  Jakuti  are  called  iron  men , and  I 
suppose  that  there  are  not  any  other  people  in  the  woiid 
who  endure  cold  and  hunger  as  they  do.  I have  seen 
them  frequently  in  the  severe  cold  of  this  country,  and 
when  the  Sre  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  the  light 
jacket  had  slipped  off  their  shoulders,  sleeping  quietly, 
completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  tbeir  bodies  covered  with  a thick  coat 
of  rime. 

They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  their 
sight  A middle-aged  Jaknt  assured  M.  von  Anjou,  that 
he  had  several  times  seen  that  bine  star,  pointing  to 
Jupiter,  swallow  tip  another  very  small  star,  and  soon 
afterwards  send  it  forth  again : thus  he  had  observed, 
with  the  naked  eye  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Their  memory  and  local  sagacity 
are  also  very  surprising,  and  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
their  journeys  through  these  extensive  and  unvaried 
wastes.  A pool,  a stone,  a bush,  a rise  of  ground  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  objects  which  a Euro- 
pean scarcely  notices,  are  deeply  impressed  in  their  mem- 
ory, and  serve  years  afterwards  to  guide  them  over  the 
trackless  and  desert  steppe. 

t 

M.  Von  Wrangell  returned  from  his  three  years’  ex- 
pedition, having  failed  to  discover  a northern  land  ; 
which,  however,  he  thinks  may  possibly  exist,  and  be 
attainable  from  the  coast  of  the  Continent  under  a com- 
bination of  very  favourable  circumstances ; the  principal 
of  which  wonld  be  a long,  cold,  and  atoriuless  winter, 
and  a late  spring. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

We  have  little  favourable  to  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  The  chief  party  measure  has  been  Lord 
Stanley’s  Irish  Registiation  Bill;  on  the  motion  for  send- 
ing which  to  a committee,  Ministers  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  301  to  298.  Lord  Howick  and  Mr  Charles 
. Wood,  Earl  Grey’s  son  and  son-in-law,  voted  with  the 
p majority.  On  the  11th  of  June,  thn  Tories  wore  again 
, • victorious  on  the  same  measure,  by  20(1  to  195 ; though 


Lord  Howick  and  Mr  Wood  voted  on  this  occasion 
against  them.  These  votes  shewed,  in  a striking  man- 
ner, the  superior  organization  of  the  Tory  to  tbe  Minis- 
terial party.  On  the  first  vote,  there  was  only  one  Tory 
absent  without  a pair,  while  there  were  a great  number  of 
the  Liberal  party  absent ; on  the  sccoud,  only  four  Tories 
were  absent,  and  the  Whig  defeat  was  carried  by  tbe  ab- 
sence of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Liberals,  without  pairs. 
The  subject  of  the  transportation  of  felons  was  brought 
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before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  of  May,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  presenting  a petition,  signed 
by  225  wealthy  and  respectable  residents  in  London  and 
Westminster,  including  fire  or  six  merchants  trading  to 
New  South  Wales,  praying  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  Archbishop  made 
a motion  to  that  effect.  The  atrocities  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  abominations  practised  in  the  penal  col. 
onies,  were  admitted  on  all  hands ; and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  transportation  to  the  settled  portions  of  Aus- 
tralasia ought  to  cease,  and  that  emigration  on  a large 
ecnle  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But  the  great  difficulty 
is,  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  transportation.  The 
expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  penitentiaries  must  be 
enormous  ; and  even  were  the  erection  of  them  resolved  on, 
somo  years  must  elapse,  during  which  time  the  present 
system  must  go  on.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  the 
previous  question  was  carried  without  a division.  The 
Corn- Law  Rrpeal  has  been  brought  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament ; hut  as  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
great  body  of  our  Legislators  are  determined  never  to 
concede  except  to  force,  the  admirable  speeches  of  Mr 
Villiers  in  the  Commons,  and  of  Earl  Fiizwiltiam  In 
the  Lords,  were  listened  to  by  these  Houses  with  the  ut- 
most impatience,  and  every  device  was  fallen  on  to 
stifle  Die  debates.  Mr  Y'illicrs’  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  300  to  177,  and  Earl  Fits  william's  by  192  to 
42.  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
consider the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  present  ex- 
cited condition  of  the  public  mind.  This  is  very  obvi- 
ously a pretence ; for  the  public  mind  has  seldom  been 
less  excited,  or,  indeed,  apathetic,  than  at  present. 
After  these  defeats,  the  Anti- Com- Law  Lenyue  published 
an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
which  they  state  that  “ The  doom  of  the  bread-tax  is  pro- 
nounced. The  infamous  impost  must  perish  beneath 
the  universal  execration  of  the  People.”  They  declare 
that  the  League  will  not  dissolve  or  abnte  its  energy  till 
the  bread-tax  be  abolished  ; and  they  ask  aid  from  nil 
classes  in  carrying  on  the  war  ugaiuit  the  abettors  of  the 
Starvation  Laws.  The  conduct  of  the  legislature,  in  re- 
fusing even  an  inquiry  into  the  question,  is  infamous. 
Admitting,  for  a moment,  that  the  existing  law  was 
quite  perfect  when  it  was  passed  in  1828,  it  must  be  ke|  t 
in  view  that  the  population  has  increased  no  less  than 
four  millions  since;  and  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  cer- 
tain, that  the  power  of  the  soil,  in  supplying  food,  has 
increased  in  proportion.  But  without  the  failure  of  a har- 
vest and  an  approach  to  a famine,  and  until  the  working 
classes  join  the  middle  more  cordially  than  they  yet 
seem  disposed  to  do,  there  is  no  hope  of  a repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a body  of  land- 
owners  will,  without  extreme  external  pressure,  vote 
against  what  they  believe,  we  suspect  erroneously,  to  be 
their  own  interest.  A bill  for  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  has  passed  the  Commons  by 
150  to  6.  Considerable  doubts  were  expressed  by  vari- 
ous  members,  of  the  risk  of  passing  the  bill : but  the 
great  majority  of  both  parties  thought  that  the  experi- 
ment of  an  union  should  be  tried.  The  subject  of  emi- 
gration was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
2d  June,  by  Mr  Smith  O’Brien ; who  moved  a rejolntlon 
pledging  the  Government  to  provide,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a free  passage  to  such  of  the  labouring  class  as 
wished  to  emigrate.  To  bring  such  a question  forward, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  revenue,  is  nothing  else  than 
a sheer  waste  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  Considering 
that  our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a thousand 
a-dny,  no  benefit  would  l>e  perceptible,  unless,  at  least, 
100,000  persons  were  removed  annually.  The  providing 
of  ships,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  till  the  labourers 
get  work  on  their  arrival,  would  not,  certainly,  cost  less 
than  £10  or  £15  a-head,  or  from  a million  to  a million 
and  a half  a-year.  Mr  Villiers  justly  stated  that  the 
true  remedy  was  a repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  would 
furnish  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  unemployed 
labour  of  the  country ; for  the  notion  that  the  repeal 
would  throw  land  out  of  cultivation  is  now  abandoned 
by  many  of  the  Corn-Law  advocates  themselves.  If, 


however,  emigration  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  onght  to  be 
at  the  cxclueive  expense  of  the  landowners ; for  it  is 
they,  and  they  alone,  who  cause  labour  to  be  redundant. 

ENGLAND. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  llhh  of  June,  while  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  were  proceeding,  in  an  open  phaeton, 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Hyde  Park,  two  pistols  were 
discharged  at  them  by  a young  man  who  atood  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  carriage.  Both  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  escaped  without  injury,  and  although  there  are 
said  to  be  two  marks  of  pistol  shots  on  the  garden  wail 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  neither  of  the  balls  could  be 
found,  after  the  most  minute  search.  This  appears  re- 
markable, as  the  height  of  the  wall  is  so  great,  that  if 
the  pistols  were  levelled  at  the  Queen  or  Prince,  the 
bullets  could  have  hardly  gone  over  it,  and  if  they  had 
struck  the  wall,  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been  found. 
The  name  of  the  assailant  is  Oxford  ; he  is  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old ; and,  till  lately,  has  been  employed  as 
a waiter  or  bar-man  in  public-houses.  On  searching  his 
iod  sings,  a paper  containing  the  rules  of  a secret  society, 
headed  «*  Young  England,’’  was  found ; but  the  object  of 
the  society  is  not  divulged  ; the  rules  relating  chiefly  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  society  were  to 
he  armed  and  distinguished  from  each  other.  There  was 
also  found  a list  of  uames,  such  as,  Hannibal,  Ernest,  fcc., 
which  liRve  been  supposed  to  denote  the  members  of 
the  Association.  Although  Oxford  has  not  given  any 
decided  proof  of  insanity,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  labouring  under  that  species  of  monomania 
which  induces  its  victims  to  court  notoriety  at  all  ha- 
zards. No  further  trace  than  the  list  has  been  disco, 
vered  of  the  existence  of  the  secret  society,  nor  does  it 
nppear  that  Oxford  had  any  associates.  He  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  escape,  and,  indeed,  if  sane,  he  could  not, 
at  any  time,  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  escap- 
ing. After  being  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate  on  a charge  of  high  treason. 
The  occurrence  naturally  created  much  excitement  in 
London.  The  marks  on  the  garden  wall,  though  proba- 
bly not  occasioned  by  pistol  bullets,  have  been  daily  exa- 
mined by  thousands.  There  was  a general  outpouring 
of  loyalty  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  lead  being  taken 
by  Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  Queen,  expressing 
“ horror  and  indignation  at  the  late  atrocious  and  trea- 
sonable attempt  against  her  sacred  person.”  Notwith- 
standing this  attack,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  eontinne 
their  airings  in  the  park,  as  usual ; and  neither  have 
sustained  any  injury  from  the  alarm  they  received. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  year  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  violent  assaults,  suicides, 
and  murders — particularly  of  murders  perpetrated  by 
men  on  their  wires,  which  have  taken  place  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted 
efficiency  of  the  new  police,  they  seem  ill  fitted  for  the 
detection  of  crime;  for  of  the  murders  and  robberies 
which  base  of  late  years  occurred  in  London,  the  perpe- 
trators have  been  discovered  only  in  a few  cases. 

The  Opmjm  War. — Public  feeling  seems  to  be  awak- 
ing to  the  injustice  of  this  war.  A small  portion  of  ths 
provincial  press  was  always  opposed  to  it ; but  the  Lon- 
don press,  with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  called 
out  for  the  punishment  of  the  Chinese  for  doing  nothing 
more  than  enforcing  their  own  laws.  In  a recent  article, 
The  Time * denounces  the  war  as  “ vexatious  and  un- 
reasonable and  hints  that,  aiJed  as  the  Chinese  will 
be,  either  openly  or  secretly,  by  the  Russians,  Dutch,  and 
Americans,  it  may  cost  us  more  to  put  down  the  Chinese 
than  we  count  on.  The  pretence  that  Captain  Elliot 
was  entitled  to  withdraw  the  sailor  who  killed  the 
Chinese  citizen  within  the  precincts  of  Canton,  and  send 
him  to  this  country  for  trial,  is  held  up  to  ridicule;  for 
the  courts  of  this  country  have  no  right  to  tij  any  one 
for  offences  committed  beyond  their  jurisdiction  ; so  that, 
if  the  ri^ht  assumed  by  Captain  Kliioi  were  to  be  main- 
tained, a British  subject  might,  with  impunity,  commit, 
in  China,  any  crime  he  chose.  The  real  state  of  the  facts, 
us  to  the  Opium  Trade,  has  been  carefully  kept  back. 
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So  far  from  the  Chinese  authorities  conniving  at  the 
smuggling  of  Opium,  they  have  made  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  put  it  down.  As  early  as  the  21st  August, 
1831,  the  very  respectable  firm  of  Oliphant  & Co.  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Canton  Register , 
from  which  we  select  the  following  extracts  t— 

“ We  have  long  felt  that  our  liberty  as  residents,  our 
interests  as  merchants,  &c,,  are  crossed,  and  violated,  and 
frustrated  by  the  Opium  trade.” — “The  steadily  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  official  measures  aimed  at  the 
traffic  in  the  drug,  falls  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
port,”  &c. — “On  the  arrival  of  ships  at  Whampoa,  we 
need  to  get  permits  to  discharge  immediately ; but  the 
drug  found  its  way  there  too,  and  regulations  havr  been 
revived  which  cost  us,  in  demurrage,  600  Spanish  dollars, 
or  more,  per  ship." — “ The  vista  opens  bfjre  us  of 
imperial  censures,  restrictions  on  purchases  and  sales, 
stoppage  of  trade,  capital  punishments,  4fc.  iVor  can 
tsny  man  among  us  sag  that  the  Opium  trade  mag  not 
cost  him  get  his  liberty , his  fortune,  or  his  life." 

In  1838  an  edict  was  issued  making  the  trading  in 
opium  capital,  and  two  Chinese  were  actually  executed 
for  the  offence.  The  place  chosen  for  the  execution 
was,  not  the  ordinary  place,  but  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish factory,  that  locality  being  chosen,  precisely  in  older 
to  warn  the  English  that  the  authoiities  were  deter- 
mined  to  suppress  the  traffic.  One  of  the  Hong  mer. 
chants  was  publicly  punished  the  same  year  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner  the  laws  of  China  would  permit,  for 
being  accessary  to  the  importation  of  opium.  Eariy  iu 
1838,  other  three  edicts  were  issued  for  the  put  pose  of 
stopping  the  trade  ; two  of  which  were  addressed  to  the 
Hong  merchants,  and  the  other  to  the  English. 

Oil  the  25th  of  March,  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions, at  Canton,  addressed  a petition  to  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  in  which  they  acknowledged  that,  being 
now  made  fully  aware  of  the  imperial  commaud  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  opium,  they  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  introduce  it  into  the  imperial  empire,  &c. 
It  is  vuln,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  justify  this  ini- 
quitous war  by  the  pretence  that  the  Chiuese  authorities 
bad  been  m the  practice  of  couniving  at  the  smuggling 
of  opium.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
confiscation  of  the  opium  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Yorkshire  woollens  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; and  it  is  assuredly  not  creditable  to  the  British 
nation  to  wage  war  with  the  former,  for  an  act  we  have 
never  once  remonstrated  against  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Treatment  op  the  Chartist  Prisoners — The 
treatment  which  the  Chartist  prisoners  have  received  has 
excited  the  utmost  indignation  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community  s but,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr  Peargus 
O'Lorinor,  little  or  no  relaxation  of  the  prison  discipline 
baa  been  made.  Vincent,  for  example,  is  confined  iu  the 
Penitentiary,  deprived  of  willing  materials  and  ail  books, 
except  those  of  such  of  a religious  nature  as  please  the  wis- 
dom of  the  magistrates.  He  is  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  ouly  once  in  four  mouths,  by  letter;  which 
latter,  before  bring  despatched,  is  read  by  the  jailer  or 
magistrateA  He  is  not  allowed  to  hear  anything  of  the 
newa  of  the  day  ; is  fed  on  the  prison  allowance,  although 
willing  to  pay  tor  better  food ; and,  as  a great  favour,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  he  has  been  permitted  to  receive,  be 
has  not  been  compelled  to  wear  the  prison  dress  aud  to 
have  his  hair  cut  off.  Mr  Taltouril  brought  his  case 
before  Parliament:  but  although  Mr  Pox  Maute  admitted 
that  the  Penitentiary  was  intended  as  a place  of  refor- 
mation for  felons,  aud  not  of  confinement  lor  political 
offenders,  that  Monmouth  Jail,  and  not  the  Penitentiary, 
had  been  the  place  of  confinement,  to  which  he  bad  been 
sentenced  by  the  judges,  and  that  his  removal  was  at 
the  instance  of  tho  justices;  though  Lotd  John  Russell 
allowed  that  his  punishment  had  beet)  more  severe  thau 
that  intended  by  the  law  officers  of  ihe  Crowu  who  pro- 
secuted and  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him;  though 
Sir  Robert  Peel  “ thought  an  error  had  been  committed, 
in  sending  him  to  the  Penitentiary  the  Government 
refused  to  allow  him  to  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  ; 
the  pretence  being,  that  the  Penitentiary  is  the  only  pri- 


son maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  prevent  Vincent  being  removed  again  to  Mon- 
mouth, now  that  the  political  excitement  has  completely 
abated,  or  to  any  other  prison,  if  the  Government  choose 
to  pay  for  his  detention  and  maintenance  ? We  believe 
not,  and  therefore  do  uot  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  Ministry  to  allow  him  to  be  punished 
more  severely  than  even  his  prosecutots  ever  intended. 
With  regard  to  O'Connor,  although  the  statemeuts  are 
contradictory,  it  is  admitted  that  he,  a gentleman,  a 
Unded  proprietor,  and  for  some  time  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  confiuei,  without  necessity,  in  the  felon's  side  of 
York  Jail : that,  when  first  impritoueJ,  he  was  compelled 
to  Jive  on  the  prisou  allowance,  and  to  eat  it  along  with 
felons  ; and  that  he  had  several  of  the  most  menial  offices 
to  perform.  Had  he  been  a man  of  less  euergy,  a mau 
who  could  have  been  trampled  on  with  impunity,  ths 
magistrates  would,  no  doubt,  have  treated  him  iu  the 
same  way  till  the  termination  of  bis  eighteen  mouths 
imprisonment,  proriding — which  is  not  very  likely — that 
lie  lived  so  long.  To  allow  a set  of  bigoted  country  jus- 
tices to  regulate  the  treatment  of  political  offenders  ; of 
whom  they  uniformly  feel  the  utmost  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence, is  to  give  them  greater  power  thau  the  judges  them- 
selves ; for  it  enables  them  to  convert,  at  pleasure,  a sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  into  a sentence  of  torture  or  death. 

SCOTLAND. 

Church  op  Scotland. — Since  our  last,  the  Kirk  has 
takeu  auoiher  step  iu  the  path  to  destruction,  but  a ti- 
mid aud  staggering  one,  such  as  a man  makes  when 
he  is  startled  by  the  dangers  of  his  course  suddenly  ap- 
pearing before  him,  and,  ashamed  to  turn  at  once,  fears  to 
go  resolutely  forward.  The  Establishment,  as  we  for- 
merly remarked,  might  have  rescued  itself  by  refusing 
to  couuieuaiica  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  of 
Assembly,  which,  eveu  according  to  anything  that  can  be 
made  of  what  is  called  Church  Law,  were  very  question- 
able. This,  however,  was  a display  of  prudeuce  that 
was  scarcely  expected,  and  mo3t  people  wete  prepared  to 
see  the  Assembly— as  Dr  Chalmers  predicted  they  would 
— depose  the  seven  clergymen  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  set 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  at  defiance. 
The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  General  Assembly,  alter  (he 
seveu  recusants  had  borne,  in  the  usual  mamier,  with 
the  annoyauce  of  an  amicable  conference  with  a com- 
mittee appointed  fur  that  purpose,  was,  that  they  should 
he  suspended  Mom  their  functions  unlit  the  next  meeting 
of  Assembly  ; at  which,  if  they  remain  obdurate,  they 
are  to  bs  fiually  dealt  with,  a committee  being  appointed 
to  make  ptovision  tor  the  interim  performance  of  their 
clerical  functions.  After  what  had  occurred,  it  was  not  to 
be  anticipated  that  the  r.cusaiiu  would  submit  to  be  thus 
intet  feted  with  by  the  Assembly.  They  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  Court  of  Session  for  protection,  and  ob- 
taiued  an  interdict  prohibiting  any  of  the  individuals 
appointed  by  the  A sernbty  from  entering  the  churches, 
churchyards,  or  schoolhouses,  or  ringing  the  church  bells. 
A clever  caricaturist,  who  has  lately  been  giving  consi- 
dei able  entertainment  to  the  public  by  the  postures  iu 
which  lie  has  placed  some  of  our  high  churchmen,  might 
afford  amusement  by  sketching  some  of  these  hot-headed 
gentlemen  attempting  to  ring  church  bells  in  Strathbogie, 
in  defiance  ot  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeeu  with  Dr  Chal- 
mers aud  others  connected  with  the  support  of  the  veto, 
has  been  published.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
series,  with  the  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  di- 
plomatist is,  in  candour  and  fairness,  far  above  that  of  the 
factious  jesuits  he  came  in  contact  with.  Lord  Aberdeeu 
had  probably,  Very  naturally,  the  interests  of  his  party 
in  view,  when  he  proposed  to  interfere  in  the  question  > 
but  to  the  form  in  which  he  first  adopted  the  cause  he 
has  adhered  throughout.  We  stated  iu  our  last,  that 
his  measure  was  a bribe  to  the  Church — that  it  dispeused 
with  the  claims  of  “ the  Christian  people,"  and  put  tho 
veto  virtually  in  the  hands  ot  the  Church  Courts.  Tne 
objection  to  the  measure,  on  the^part  of  the  Church,  aud 
the  reason  why  the  Assembly,  by  a large  majority,  disap- 
proved of  it,  is  divulged  in  tpo , correspondence.  The 
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measure  was  a positive  enactment,  giving  the  Church 
authority  to  resume  or  hold  certain  power  ; the  Church 
would  not  submit  to  be  legislated  to,  aud  would  take  no- 
thing  from  Parliament  but  a declaratory  act  renouncing 
all  authority  iu  the  matter,  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
powers.  Having  got  Lord  Aberdeen  to  go  the  length  he 
did,  they  thought  they  might  drag  him  thus  far;  but  his 
Lordship  adheied  pretty  firmly  to  his  original  proposal, 
saying,  “ I am  not  much  disposed,  by  legislative  enact* 
ment,  totally  to  deprive  the  civil  courts  of  the  power 
which  they  now  possess,  under  the  law,  of  doing  right 
and  justice  to  the  Queen’s  subjects,  in  case  of  necessity." 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  correspondence,  is 
the  solemn  sincerity  with  which  Dr  Chalmers  abjures  all 
political  objects,  by  what  he  calls  an  “ indignant  dis- 
avowal," while  he  charges  the  Whigs  with  an  unprin- 
cipled attempt  to  gain  populaiity  through  the  support  of 
the  veto,  and  beseeches  the  Conservatives  to  **  contrive" 
to  outdo  them  in  want  of  principle.  “ I am  quite  aware," 
he  says,  “of  the  worthless  policy  of  the  Whigs,  which  is 
to  outdo,  in  popularity,  the  measure  of  the  Conservatives, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Now  1 should  rejoice  if  the 
Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  would  contrive,  and  so 
wrest  the  measure  from  their  grasp,  thereby  gaining  for 
their  cause,  in  all  time  coming,  the  affections  of  the 
Church  aud  people  of  Scotland  !"  The  mark  of  admira- 
tion is  not  ours.  The  doctor  was,  no  doubt,  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  at  w*hat  he  had  prevailed  on  himself 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  measure  is  making  its  way  iu 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  will  probably  succeed  in  defeating  it  in  the 
Commons;  for,  whatever  be  their  laxity  in  removing  old 
abuses,  Ministers  are  nut  men  likely  to  sanction  the  direct 
imposition  of  new  ones.  The  power  which  such  a 
measure  would  give  to  the  Church,  though  not  sufficient 
to  sutisfy  the  clergy,  is  fur  too  great  to  be  submitted  to 
by  the  laity. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Weal  India  plantar, 
a prohibitory  duty  of  63s.  a cwt.,  or  64d.  a pound,  is 
levied  on  foreign  sugar ; aud  the  consequence  is,  that  its 
price  in  bond  is  generally  oue  half  more  than  that  of  the 
sugar  of  the  British  possessions.  As  the  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  three  millions  and  a half 
of  hundred  weights  yearly,  a very  severe  tax,  amounting 
probably  to  upwards  of  two  millions  a-year.  is  levied  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  chiefly  for  behoof  of  the  West 
India  interest,  tor  the  quantity  of  East  India  sugar  con- 
sumed is  comparatively  trifling.  What  equivalent  is 
derived  by  the  public  generally  for  this  heavy  imposition, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out ; and  we  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  see  that  matters  are  getting  into  such  a train  that 
the  sugar  monopoly  must  be  soon  greatly  relaxed,  if  not 
altogether  abolished.  The  importation  of  sugar,  from  the 
British  possessions  in  the  West  indies,  lias  decreased 
800,000  cwts.,  as  compared  with  the  average  import  of 
the  ten  years,  1830  to  1830,  and  one  million  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  years,  from  1820  to  1829  , and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  deficiency  this  year  will  be 
much  greater.  The  price  has,  within  a few  years,  risen 
from  23s.  2d.  to  37*.  8d.  per  cwt. ; to  which  there  is  to 
be  added  24s.  a cwt.,  or  nearly  3d.  a pound  of  duty. 
The  quantity  of  British  plantation  sugar,  including  sugar 
from  the  Mauritius  and  Bengal,  now  oti  hand,  does  not 
exceed  a month’s  consumption  : while  there  are,  in  the 
port  of  London  alone,  240,000  cwts.  of  foreign  sugar  in 
bond  ; but  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  brought  out  for 
home  consumption,  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  duty. 

One  of  tii«  absurdities  of  the  present  system  of  sugar 
duties  is,  that,  while  foreign  sugar  is  not  allowed  to  he 
consumed  at  home,  it  may  be  refined  for  export,  even  for 
our  own  colonies;  so  that,  while  an  Englishman,  in  Eng- 
land, must  pay  lOd.  or  lid.  a pound  for  refined  sugar,  an 


Englishman,  in  our  own  colonies,  can  procure  iuchfu|ir 
for  one  half  the  price,  after  it  has  undergone  the  protest 
of  refining  in  England  and  made  two  voyages  scroll  the 
Atlantic. 

While  the  consumption  of  coffee,  within  the  last  half 
century,  has  increased  upwards  of  twentyfold,  that  of 
sugar  has  only  doubled,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  were  the  duty  lowered,  and  foreign  sugar  admitted 
at  the  same  rate  as  British,  not  only  would  the  consump- 
tion greatly  increase,  but  a larger  revenue  would  be 
derived  than  at  present.  It  is  remarkable  that  a state  of 
things  which  enables  all  foreign  states  to  obtain  one  sf 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  pi  ice  it  co*U  in  Biiuia, 
should  be  so  long  and  so  quietly  submitted  to.  Ittaa 
he  attributed  only  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people 
on  the  subject;  but  even  were  that  ignorance  removed, 
there  seems  every  reasou  to  believe  that,  with  Parlismeat, 
as  at  present  constituted,  no  effectual  effort  could  bemsdt 
to  remove  the  monopoly.  The  different  “ interests"  is 
Failiament  understand  each  other  too  well  to  allow  ike 
restrictive  system  to  be  meddled  with;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  by  an  extension  of  the  liu- 
chise,  that  anything  like  justice  can  be  expected  to  be 
obtained  for  the  masses. 

Although  money  has  become  more  plentiful,  sod  the 
rate  of  interest  has  fallen,  trade  shews  no  symptoms  of 
revival,  as  the  following  quotations  shew  : — 

Manchester. — All  tends  downwards,  as  concerns  puts, 
in  every  branch  of  the  cottou  manufacture.  The  best 
cloth  which  the  market  can  produce,  is  to  he  had  byes, 
lico  printers  at  Cs.  for  28  yards.  The  general  asp««#f 
things  is  gloomy  iu  the  extreme.  The  expoit  of  the  raw 
material  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year  at  theme* 
period,  is  62,678  bags  to  14,862.  This  shews  how  rapidly 
foreigners  are  competing  with  us  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  trade,  and  which  employi  atleait 
a million  and  a half  of  people.  Barnsley. — The  hues 

trade  is  rather,  if  any  thing,  duller.  Bradford.—  Ts* 
tendency  of  prices  is  rather  downward.  Leeds — Then 
has  been  little  business  done,  and  there  is  decidedly  w 
improvement.  Huddersfield. — Profits  are  very  smiU; 
prices  keeping  down.  Hcckmondwicke The  manufac- 

turers are  tolerably  well  employed,  but  prices  are  lew 
and  unprofitable.  Rochdale. — Flannel  has  beeningwi 
demand,  but  at  trifling  profits. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  appears  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  him*!  of 
all  sorts  of  grain.  There  has  seldom  been  a more  propi- 
tious spring  for  agricultural  operations,  and  though  it 
some  districts,  complaints  are  made  of  the  wheat  being 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  of  blanks  in  the  potato  crop, 
the  accounts  generally  are  highly  favourable.  We  hare 
had  a sufficient  quantity  of  rain  for  the  corn  crept 
till  harvest,  and  the  only  risk  these  crops  now  run  iiofws 
much  wet.  The  effect  has  been  to  check  the  ioqwrtau* 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  duty  payable  on  its  entry  ter 
home  consumption  is  likely  to  increase.  Wool  is  likely 
to  be  a full  average,  and  the  ewes  are  more  prolisc  dm 
they  have  been  for  the  last  four  years-  In  some  partsof 
England  theie  is  a favourable  prospect  of  a good  crop  of 
fruit ; but,  in  Scotland,  the  apples  and  pears  are  likely  * 
be  exceedingly  scarce  ; a severe  north  west  wind.  sw®- 
panted  with  frost,  having  greatly  injured  tfie  tree*  w«« 
in  biossom.  When  on  this  subject,  we  may  take  theap- 
port  unity  of  recommending  to  our  readers  “ The  Gerb- 
er's Gazelle,''  a weekly  paper  published  in  I.ondos,  de- 
dicated to  gardening  and  agriculture.  The  anici***« 
these  subjects  are  not  merely  compilations,  but  sie,  « 
general,  original  essays  either  written  by  the  editor,  <* 
coniiibuted  by  his  numerous  correspondents  in  all  P*0* 
of  the  country.  Much  useful  information  will  betowi 
in  this  newspaper,  on  the  subject  of  horticulture  especially, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with. 
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THE  ItOD  AND  THE  GUN.  BY  JAMES  WILSON,  F.R.S.E.* 


The  great  Christopher  North  maybe  pardoned 
if  he  wince  for  a second  or  two  under  some  pass- 
ing twinge  of  a feeling  for  the  author  of  “ The 
Ilod  and  the  Gun”  akin  to  the  jealousy  with 
which  a famed  beauty,  somewhat  passe,  or  a very 
popular  actor,  upon  the  wane,  regards  a new,  if 
inferior,  competitor,  in  that  scene  in  which  tro- 
phies were  gathered  and  conquests  made. 

“ The  Hod  and  the  Gun” — a most  felicitous 
title  in  this  present  month  of  August — is,  out 
and  out,  a work  of  the  North  school  ; a brilliant, 
and,  we  should  imagine,  likely  to  be  a successful 
one.  To  its  pages,  the  right  pleasant  Tom 
Oakleigh,  to  whom,  on  his  first  appearance,  we 
introduced  our  readers,  contributes  not  a little 
information,  new  and  old,  and  in  his  most  fas- 
cinating manner ; leaving  it  doubtful,  all  the 
•while,  from  the  strong  family  resemblance, 
whether  Tom  he  not  a younger  brother  of  Kit, 
masquerading  under  the  fine  old  English  name 
Oakleigh.  However  the  real  authorship,  and 
the  claims  of  the  respective  contributors  to  this 
sylvan  code,  may  be  adjusted  by  impartial  pos- 
terity, is  of  little  consequence  to  the  living  world 
of  sportsmen,  anglers,  and  lounging  renders,  who 
will  be  perfectly  contented  to  have  got  hold  of 
r»n  Instructive,  and,  above  all,  an  entertaining 
work,  teeming  with  fine  imagery  and  poetical 
association,  and  filled  with  well-executed  pic- 
tures of  beautiful  scenery,  throughout  the  wide 
regions  of  mountain  and  lake,  forest  and  river; 
-wherever  the  angler's  line  is  thrown  or  the 
sportsman’s  gun  loaded. 

M r James  Wilson,  taking  precedence  of  Tom 
Oakleigh,  leads  off  with  a panegyric  upon  the 
angler's  craft  and  its  most  celebrated  professors. 
Tie  starts  a novel  heresy  on  that  mystery  of  the 
art  involved  in  fancy  fly-dressing — Scottxce,  the 
bu*hing  of  artificial  flies  ; very  plainly  intimating 
that  fly-fishing,  as  generally  practised,  isa  piece 

* Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ; pp.  449, 
with  a variety  of  plates  and  wood-cuts  of  game,  fishes, 
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of  sheer  humbug ; and  that  trouts,  graylings,  and 
other  fishes,  are  by  no  means  such  gudgeons  as 
the  fisher  generally  takes  them  for.  What  the 
hungry  fishes  want  is,  neither  gaudy  feathers, 
flos  silk,  nor  spangles ; but  some  living  thing, 
however  plain  in  hue,  which  promises,  at  least, 
a snack,  where  they  cannot  obtain  a full  and 
substantial  meal ; and,  in  short,  that  they  are 
always  betrayed  by  their  voracious  propensities, 
and  never  by  their  eye  for  the  gaudy  or  even 
the  beautiful  handiworks  of  their  captors.  This 
may  be 'quite  just,  and,  indeed,  Mr  Wilson’s 
reasoning  on  the  point  is  altogether  conclusive  ; 
yet  strip  an  amateur  fisher  of  his  abominable 
imitations  of  beautiful  insects,  his  stock  of  arti- 
ficial flies,  to  attire  which,  gives  him  apparently 
as  much  pleasure  as  a little  girl  receives  from 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll,  and  you  inevit- 
ably lessen  the  enjoyment  ho  finds  in  his  favour- 
ite recreation.  But  every  angler  of  any  pretension 
is  an  original  inventor  in  this  fanciful  depart- 
ment of  the  art;  and  so,  even  while  slighting  it,  is 
Mr  Wilson,  llis  Professor,  so  named  in  hon- 
our of  the  inventor.  Professor  Wilson — not  him 
of  Glasgow,  nor  yet  him  of  Oxford,  but  The 
Professor,  him  of  the  Modern  Athens,  and  the 
definite  article — is  a wonderful  effort  of  inge- 
nuity, and  so  also  are  his  Sam  Slick  and  his  I^ong 
Tom ; which  three  flies,  probably  for  trout  fish- 
ing, constitute  the  whole  of  Mr  James  Wilson’s 
really  useful  artificial  stock  in  trade,  though  he 
gives  ample  directions  for  manufacturing  myriads 
of  gaudy  or  sober-suited  mock  insects.  W e must 
copy  out  the  form  and  manner  of  The  Professor, 
who  generally  sweeps  mere  and  river  in  com- 
pany, we  find,  with  Sam  Slick  and  Long  Tom. 

The  Professor  has  his  wings  usually  composed  of  a 
mallard  wing,  barred  by  nature  in  the  usual  way,  and 
varied  in  the  ground-colour  by  being  dyed  by  art,  lighter 
or  darker,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  His  body  is 
formed  of  Paisley  yellow  flos  silk,  its  texture  rather 
tight,  and  slim  its  form.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to 
try  to  hackle  him,  although  he  may  sometimes  be  so 
slightly,  either  with  red  or  black  about  the  shoulders  : 
but  his  prevailing  character  if  that  of  c1  earned,  quick. 
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DM8,  liveliness,  and  originality  of  composition,  with  a 
good  deal  of  sarcastic  sharpness  about  the  barb,  especially 
to  bunglers  who  dou't  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Kirby  bend. 

Wo  to  the  luckless  trout,  whether  bull,  salmon, 
lake,  or  burn,  who  gets  The  Professor  fairly  fixed 


in  his  gullet ; for  it  is  all  over  with  him  for  this 
world.  Suppose  he  is  this  gallant  young  fellow,  a 
native,  probably,  of  Loch  Craggie,or  some  other 
of  the  Sutherland  lochs,  who  figures  at  full  length 
in  " The  Rod  and  the  Gun 


The  trout,  of  every  locality,  is  among  the 
handsomest  of  fishes;  and,  for  many  excellent 
reasons,  the  angler’s  prime  favourite.  The  only 
question  is,  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
of  killing  what  we  admire. 

Mr  Wilson,  like  every  other  man,  has  fre- 
quently met  with  fishers  who  never,  by  any 
accident,  killed  a trout  below  a pound  weight, 
at  the  very  least ; though  their  average  take 
was  three-pounders,  and  immense  hauls  of  them. 
A good  few  dozens,  more  or  less,  taken  before 
breakfast,  in  the  easy  toothpick  way,  is  but  a com- 
mon occurrence  among  such  anglers.  Indeed,  we 
never  knew  one  of  them  in  doubt,  on  any  point 
whatever;  save  one  remarkably  candid  brother  of 
the  angle,  who  confessed  that  he  was  at  a loss  to 
determine  whether  some  of  his  miraculous  tnke 
were  three  year  olds  or  ill-thriven  four  year  olds. 
Among  the  greatest  feats  in  fishing  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard,  was  nine  dozen  trouts  and 
three  salmon,  killed,  in  the  Tweed,  upon  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly’s  last  Fast-Day,  while  the  angler 
lay  all  the  while  snug  in  bed,  until  evening, 
when  he  fished  a rizzared  haddock  and  some  odd 
number  of  tumblers  of  whisky-toddy,  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  eleven,  with  a friend 
of  ours.  Mr  Wilson  is  somewhat  over-severe 
upon  such  harmless  draughts  of  trouts,  and 
exercises  of  imagination ; as  if  a man  inspired 
by  the  Rod  or  the  Gun  in  his  hand,  and  bent  upon 
a little  relaxation  from  dry,  professional  duty, 
were  as  strictly  upon  soul  and  conscience  as  if 
drawing  a brief,  or  writing  a prescription,  or  an 
invoice ; when,  of  course,  all  is  done  according 
to  the  letter.  Lying,  if  the  ugly  word  must  be 
used,  we  hold  to  be  among  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
most  ancient,  of  the  privileges  of  the  amateur 
angler,  and  one  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
invaded. 

Anglers,  if  apt  innocently  to  exaggerate,  from 
the  days  of  Mark  Anthony,  or  a much  older  date, 
are  universally  either  romantic  and  sentimental, 
or  poetical  and  pious.  If  a little  cruelty — the 
merest  soupgon — gives  zest  and  piquancy  to 
their  pastime,  they  seem,  in  general,  quite  as  un- 
conscious of  it  as  the  cook  who  took  lightly  the 
skinning  of  the  live  eels,  because  they  were  used 
to  it.  We  have  not  a doubt  that  the  author  of  “The 
Rod  and  the  Gun”  k perfectly  eligible  as  a mem- 


ber of  the  Edinburgh  8ociety  for  the  Suppression 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals ; yet  a flavour  of  that 
pleasure  which  must  of  necessity  “ arise  from  an- 
other’s pain”  is  perceptible  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  descriptive  passages  of  his  volume. 
But  the  reader  shall  judge.  The  extracts  we 
select  are,  at  all  events,  fine  specimens  of  the 
author’s  manner,  and  of  the  ideal  of  the  angler's 
art. 

We  have  many  * time  and  oft  In  early  life,  (even  in 
mature r manhood,)  whether  In  smooth  expanded  lake, 
or  the  still  stretches  of  some  goodly  river,  when  a sudden 
lull  of  wind  has  fallen  upon  the  waters,  and  every  grey 
gigantic  stone,  or  craggy  rock,  or  old  fantastic  tree  with 
silvery  stem,  was  seen  reflected  in  the  liquid  mirror; 
when  radiant  clouds  of  snow  reposed  their  castellated 
glory  ’mid  the  cerulean  depth  of  the  inverted  sky  (yet 
gazing  with  grateful  heart  on  that  far  beaming  splen- 
dour, which  we  almost  feared  to  break  by  word  or  mo- 
tion, and  of  which  ourself,  a sinful  creature,  was  mo- 
mentarily made  a meet  partaker,)  we  have  then  proceed- 
ed with  onr  work,  at  follows.  Instead  of  dragging  the 
cast  of  flies  rapidly  and  continuously  along  the  surface, 
as  is  our  wont  when  breezy  winds  are  blowing,  and  pool 
or  lake 

With  pleasure  fills. 

And  (lances  with  the  daffodils, 

we  throw  as  long  a line  as  we  are  able — the  reader  may 
well  suppose  it  long— and  allow  It  to  lie  for  several 
seconds,  as  if  in  grim  repose.  We  then  point  onr  top 
towards  the  water,  lowering  it  to  within  a foot  or  two 
of  the  surface,  and  next  with  alow  but  sure  alternate 
jerks,  somewhat  after  the  mode  of  salmon  fishing,  still 
keeping  the  point  down,  we  bring  the  lure  towards  us. 
The  entire  tackle  being  under  water,  no  disturbance  takes 
> place  except  the  gentle  promng  of  the  line*  just  where  it 
emerges  near  the  rod ; the  flies  themselves  being  far  away, 
and  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface.  Any  slight 
Blarm  caused  by  their  first  descent  upon  the  breezeless 
water  has  now  subsided,  and  as  they — three  favourite 
flies  which  we  are  now  to  name — do  hold  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way  towards  the  unrippled  shore, — “ Sam  Slick*1 
leading,  “ The  Professor”  mid-way,  and  « Long  Tom”  at 
the  lag  end,  all  as  It  were  hastening  homeward  with  rapid 
strides, — no  marvel  that  the  attention  of  some  magnifi- 
cent three  ponnder,  lying  in  wait  below,  is  suddenly  ex- 
cited : — he  rises  upwards,  at  first  sedately  like  a king  in 
court,  then  the  broad  pectorals  are  expanded,  as  quickly 
closed,  the  deep  rudder  is  waved  from  side  to  side  with 
powerful  sway,  a rapid  dart  ensues,  a single  pectoral  is 
again  protruded  for  a moment,  a slight  and  instanta- 
neous turn  takes  place,  the  jagged  jaws  are  closed,  he  hu 
seized  The  Professor,  and  goes  down  head  foremoat  with 
a most  indignant  flourish  of  the  tail ! Now  he  may  cer- 
tainly do  what  be  likes  with  his  own  s but,  gentle  reader, 
the  tackle  is  either  yours  or  mine.  For  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration let  us  suppose  it  yours.  Up  then  with  the  Up  e( 
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your  rod,  which,  owing  to  the  dream-like  calm  already 
so  well  described,  and  for  reasons  just  assigned,  is  point- 
ing downwards,  and  almost  in  a continuous  direction 
with  the  line — a most  dangerous  posture,  seeing  that  the 
tug  of  war  then  rests  entirely  on  the  latter, — so  up  with 
your  rod — which  actin  also  serves  to  strike  the  fish— 
and  let  the  reel  ring  out  as  it  may.  Down  he  continues 
to  go,  Sam  Slick  beat  by  a couple  of  lengths,  The  Pro. 
fessor  engulfed,  and  invisible  even  to  kelpie’s  eye,  and 
Long  Tom  also  diving  downwards,  nolens  nolens,  at  a 
fearful  rate,  but  wondering  greatly  what  to  make  of  such 
a sudden  change  from  softly  shaded  light  to  dingy  dark- 
ness. Our  spotted  friend  now  pauses  for  a moment,  the 
line  slackens,  and  your  heart,  though  a bold  one,  beats 
with  fear,  for  you  think  him  gone  for  ever  ; but  no,  the 
tightened  line  and  trilling  reel  reassures  your  doubting 
grasp,  and  away  he  goes  again,  launching  lake-war^,  as 
if  he  really  thought  of  crossing  over.  Now  this  freak 
wont  suit  you  if  you  are  wishing  only  to  wade,  have  no 
boat,  and  can’t  swim  ; so  (hut  not  ungently)  try  to  check 
hi»  speed,  or  wheel  him  round,  and  as  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  he  may  have  his  own  way  on  the  gridiron 
towards  night.  Neatly  done,  youngster.  Now  he  goes 
onwards  right  or  left,  perhaps  comes  pretty  quickly  to- 
wards you,  as  if  to  inquire  by  whom  has  been  disturbed 
his  solitary  reign  (reel  up,  and  keep  no  slack  upon  your 
line) — give  way  again,  for  behold  another  burst  of  vir- 
tuous indignation,  followed  by  a sudden  spring  of  at 
least  a yard  ioto  the  air.  Never  mind, — you  have  proved 
a tenacious  hold, — he  begins  to  peel* , and  will  soon  be 
mollified  to  your  content.  He  now  takes  a quiet  and  rather 
disagreeable  kind  of  tugging  range  along  the  shore,  per- 
haps with  no  bad  intention,  nor  any  definite  object  in 
view,  but  really  looking  at  times  as  if  he  were  in  sober 
search  of  some  quiet  landing  place.  Do  you  the  same. 
Behold  how  sweet  a harbsur  close  at  hand, — small 
gravelly  stones,  and  sand,  and  broken  shells,  a fairy 
haunted  haven,  the  shelving  neither  sudden  nor  much 
prolonged,  the  bank — “small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.’*  What  would  ye  more  ? so  lead  him  gently  inwards. 
By  Jupiter  ! he  makes  another  run  and  tries  to  dig,  bnt 
can’t.  Alas!  poor  Yorick  ! His  movements  now  are 
heavy,  as  if  his  fins  were  lead,  his  mouth  is  opened  wide 
(see  how  the  fierce  Professor,  with  deep  sunk  barb,  doth 
hang  upon  his  tongue),  languid  and  sore  distressed  he 
wavers  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  thickening  haze  suffused  his 
sight, — he  shews  his  broadening  side,  blazoned  with  pearls 
and  gold.  How  beautiful  he  looks,  as,  nearing  the  peb- 
bly shore,  his  dorsal  fin  dimples  the  shallower  depths, — 
no  creature  swims  so  softly  as  a fish.  Give  him  the 
option  now,  once  more,  of  land  or  water.  Shorten  your 
line  to  the  utmost,  but  take  care  of  the  top  knot,  for  it 
does  no  good  within  the  ring ; now  he  enters  the  hoped 
for  haven, — lead  away,  my  hearty, — he  turns  on  one  side 
(oh  I goodly  gut  be  strong),  his  head  is  out  of  water,  his 
gills  heave,  there  is  a suspicious  looking  movement  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  but  your  hand  has  grasped  his  body  just 
above  the  tail,  and,  in  another  moment,  you  are  sitting 
together  on  the  greensward,  as  if  you  had  known  each 
other  all  your  lives.  Sic  transit  gloria  trutla. 

Again,  we  are  told  that 

Some  fish  become  very  sulky,  and  will  lie,  after  being 
hooked,  for  a long  time  motionless  near  the  bottom.  In 
this  case  also  the  pebbles  must  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
the  more  a fish  is  kept  in  motion  the  sooner  he  becomes 
exhausted.  When  he  begins  to  shew  his  side,  and  ex- 
hibits other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  a fa- 
vourable landing-place  should  be  looked  for ; and,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
the  (sometimes  dearly  bought)  lessons  of  experience,  then 
is  he  to*  be  drawn  by  degrees  to  the  bank  or  shore,  and 
secured  either  by  means  of  the  gaff,  or  a firm  grasp  above 
the  tail.  , 

Now,  in  our  hearts,  we  can  no  more  blame  the 


sulkiness  of  a trout,  in  these  delicate  circumstances, 
than  the  sulkiness  of  the  feathered  u Chief  of 
Congo,"  crimped,  and  borne  over  the  seas  in 
a slave  ship ; though  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
rightful  owners  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
contumacy  in  both.  Here,  again,  in  what  follows, 
our  author  luxuriates  over  delights  best  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  tasted  silently,  and  with 
modesty.  He  is  describing  lake-fishing  with  a 
redundancy  of  fine  imagery,  when  he  proceeds, 
in  less  pure  taste 

But  above  all — especially  towards  evening,  or  when 

Waters  on  a starry  night 

Are  bcautiftil  and  fair. 

steal  silently  with  muffled  oar  within  a few  ynrds  of  tho 
t rinkhng  mouth  of  every  tiuy  rill  which  dances  from  the 
side  of  barren  mountain,  or  creeps  insidiously  from 
shadowy  wood, — for  there  your  pounders— one  lib.,  two  ' 
lib.,  three  lib.,-  Me  unseen,  waving  their  pliant  fins,  and 
swallowing  each  innocent  immergent  thing  which  “ en- 
ters the  bosom  of  the  qniet  lake,”— and  there  you  may 
raise  and  hook,  and  play  them  pleasantly,  and  deftly  dip 
your  landing-net  beneath  them,  and  then  uplift  them 
handsomely  into  your  coracle,  their  strong  curved  sinewy 
tails  essaying  all  in  vain  an  upward  spring  from  that 
same  cunning  soft  reticulation,  which  yielding  to  the 
pressure  from  within,  admits  no  more  of  any  bright  re- 
bounding, and  knows  not  in  all  its  points  a point  d'appui . 
Now  give  him  a sharp,  but  not  a crashing  tap  upon  the 
head  with  any  little  bit  of  stick  about  you,  to  “ still  his 
pantings  of  dismay,”  and  prevent  the  probability  of  his 
; umpiug  ovtr  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  and  telling  every 
fish  he  meets  with  “ in  coral  cave,  or  clear  translucent 
fountain,”  that  you  are  an  “ abominable  inhuman”  An - 
glut  ted  non  Angelus, — as  the  man  in  the  south  country 
said  of  Milton  when  he  saw  him  sleeping. 

N.B. — Remember  that  when  angling  from  a boat,  and 
after  hooking,  reeling  in,  and  being  about  to  lift  upwards 
a goodly  trout  which  has  firmly  fixed  himself  ou  your 
drag-fly,  the  very  worst  thing  yourself  (or  assistant  and 
unsuccessor)  can  possibly  do,  is  to  make  a lounge  with 
the  lauding-net,  miss  the  by-no-means-exhaueted  receiver, 
but  master  the  drop-fly  by  securely  hooking  it  among  the 
meshes.  The  fish  is  sure  to  fill  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion at  the  unlooked-for  aggression  of  “two  to  one.”  He 
will  probably  plunge  directly  downwards,  or  make  a sud- 
den run  beneath  the  boat,  and  you  have  then  the  un- 
pleasant, and  by  no  means  productive  option,  of  either 
allowing  him  to  break  your  line,  or  of  trying  whether 
your  net,  with  its  iron-encircled  rim,  is  fond  of  floating, 
for  be  sure  your  trout  can  never  make  the  lower  cir- 
cuit with  your  drag  in  his  mouth,  while  yourself,  an  in- 
habitant of  upper  air,  are  holding  on  by  the  drop,  and 
absurdly  shouting — “ On,  Stanley,  on,”  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  you  arc  acting  the  part  of  an  obstructive,  by 
preventing  the  Member  for  Finsbury  from  visiting  his 
Constituents. 

The  salmon  is  commonly  called  the  king  of 
fi9hes  ; a title  of  which  the  legitimacy  will  not 
be  disputed  in  Europe  at  any  rate.  Turn  over 
the  page,  and  there  he  lies,  as  seen  in  Mr 
Wilson’*  book,  a good  specimen — neither  an 
overgrown  magnificent  monster,  nor  yet  a lim- 
ber kelt  or  kipper — no  seventy-pounder,  which 
the  salmon  is  sometimes  found,  nor  yet  a boun- 
cer of  fifty  pounds — but  a respectable  fish,  of 
an  average  ten  pound  qualification  weight, 
though  he  may  weigh  twice  or  three  time* 
ten. 
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To  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  little  re- 
mains to  he  added  by  any  writer ; hut  here  we 
find  ample  directions  for  taking  him  with  the 

rod  ; and  we  see  one  has  actually  been  so  killed 

• * 

in  Scotland,  weighing  fifty-four  and  a half  pounds. 
What  a weaver's  beam  of  a rod  it  must  have 
been.  The  proper  imploment 

Ought  not  to  be  !«*•  than  15  feet  in  length,  Fi»h, — by 
which,  of  course,  we  mean  salmon,  which  is  the  angler's 
fish,  par  excellence, — may  be  killed  easily  enough  with 
a light  rod,  but  n heavier  one  gives  increased  facility  and 
power.  The  reel  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
80  or  90  yards,  so  as  to  admit  of  abundance  of  line  being 
given  out  when  required;  for  many  fish,  when  struck, 
run  out  to  a great  distance,  and  with  such  immense  ra- 
pidity as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  angler’s  moving 
in  the  proper  direction  with  sufficient  quickness.  A sal. 
won,  for  the  most  part,  darts  violently  up  the  stream ; 
and,  as  the  desired  command  is  more  easily  kept  with  a 
short  than  a long  line,  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  hi*  get- 
ting too  far  ahead,  by  keeping  the  rod  well  up,  45°  and 
more,  and  by  running  towards  him  along  the  margin. 
On  gaining  the  head  of  the  current,  he  frequently  throws 
himself  several  times  out  of  the  water,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  angler  must  yield  him  freely  a little  of  the  line  ; 
but,  during  his  general  and  less  violent  manceuvring,  he 
will,  of  coutse,  be  the  sooner  exhausted  the  more  firmly 
he  is  held.  When  he  appears  to  he  making  for  some  safe 
haunt  or  secret  sheltering  place,  the  great  object  is  to 
turn  him  towards  safer  ground,  either  by  relying  on  the 
soundness  of  the  tackle,  or,  if  he  proves  very  powerful  as 
well  as  very  obstinate,  then  a pebble  or  two  may  be 
thrown  so  as  to  fall  a little  in  advance  of  his  position, 
and  he  will  probably  turn  himself  round 

When  the  river  water  is  either  too  much  discoloured 
for  the  use  of  the  artificial  fly,  or,  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  becomes  in  dry  weather  too  clear  and 
bright,  salmon  may  be  succcsstu  ly  angled  for  with  the 
worm-  The  worm  is  also  an  approved  bait  in  cold  or 
winter  weather,  when  fish  don’t  care  to  rise  towards  the 
surface,  in  these  cases  trolling  tackle  is  sometimes 
used. 

in  trolling  with  minnow,  or  other  small  fish,  the  foot 
lengths  * ght  to  be  about  three  yards  long,  and  furnished 
with  one  or  two  swivels,  to  prevent  the  line  from  twist- 
ing, as  well  as  to  enable  the  bait  to  play  freely.  A lead 
or  shot  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  stream  should 
bo  fastened  to  the  line,  about  a foot  above  the  bait.  The 
top  of  the  rod  should  be  stiflfer  than  that  used  for  fly 
fishing;  and,  when  the  hook  is  baited,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  first  across,  and  then  drawn  up  the  stream.  But 
why  prolong  our  precepts  ? 

That  learned  controversy  about  the  young  of 
the  salmon — which,  with  many  such,  greatly 
shakes  the  general  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  philosophers,  and  throws  the  world  hack 
upon  fact  and  experiment — is  very  pleasantly 
and  candidly  noticed  by  Mr  Wilson.  “ What  is  a 
parr  ?"  ask  the  learned  theorists  ; and  plain  sense 
and  experience  answer,  by  the  lips  of  Mr  Shaw, 


“Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  fish."  Our  readers 
may  already,  from  our  own  pages,  have  learned 
this  fact,  which  took  the  learned  in  salmon  so  much 
by  surprise  ; but  they  will  still  relish  our 
author’s  candid  admissions,  especially  as  he  also  is 
a savan,  and  was  deep  in  the  scrape  himself : — 

II  i*  pleasant  to  see  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Dr  Knox, 
Mr  Selby  and  Dr  Fleming,  Mr  Janie*  Wilson  (a  brother 
of  Professor  Wilson'*)  and  Dr  Richardson,  not  exactly 
pu’/zling  their  brain*  about  this  vexed  question,  for  tbe 
question  seemed  quite  happy,  and  so  assuredly  were  they, 
good  easy  men,  but  resting  satisfied  in  the  assurance  that 
they  understood  its  bearings  in  every  possible  point,  and 
could  “ box  the  compass’’  on  the  subject,  to  the  clear 
conviction  of  each  rational  being  in  the  three  kingdoms  and 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  But,  as  it  is  now 
known  to  the  world  in  general, — and  we  hope  admitted 
by  themselves  in  particular — that  these  gentlemen  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  we  may  be  here  allowed 
to  pass  from  their  opinions  and  report  the  actual  fuels  as 
proved  by  Mr  Shaw. 

As  in  a former  number  we  gave  a detail  of  Mr 
Shaw’s  curious,  accurate,  and  most  satisfactory 
experiments,  we  need  not  repeat  them  here ; 
it  is  enough  to  the  public  that  parr  are  the 
young  of  tbe  salmon,  whatever  scientific  natu- 
ralists may  choose  to  make  of  them.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  to  find  our  Scotch  savans  mistaken  on 
a few  points,  when  we  find  the  great  Cuvier 
mistaking  a black  fish  for  a distinct  species,  to 
which  he  gives  tbe  name  Suitno  hamulus. 

So  difficult  may  it  sometimes  be  for  a philosopher  in  a 
great  city  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a fact,  elsew  here 
known  familiarly  from  boyhood,  by  lonely  herdsmen  on 
ten  thousand  hills.  Iiow  the  F.ttrick  Shepherd  would 
have  marvelled  that  such  a thing  could  be  ! Yet  James 
Hogg  himself  was  not  seldom  a marvellous  man  in  his 
narrations. 

We  have  said  that  Christopher  North  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  entertain  a very  little  jealousy  of 
this  new  rival ; but  so  may  the  anonymous  edi- 
tors of  the  Comic  Almanac,  and  the  Charivari, 
so  fond  is  he  and  so  well  skilled  in  the  smaller  art 
of  punning  and  playing  upon  words  ; sometimes 
rather  happily,  though  not  always  with  the  happy 
ease  evinced  by  theold  Scotch  salmon,  which,  when 
asked,  by  the  plaided  poacher  who  had  just  trans- 
fixed him,  bow  he  did,  quaintly  replied,  “ Nane 
tbe  better  o’  your  spearin'.” 

Two  imagined  species  of  salmon-trout  are,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wilson  and  other  good  author- 
ities, the  same  fish  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
This  elegant  and  beautifully-coloured  trout  comes 
next  in  general  estimation,  for  the  table,  to  the 
salmon ; and,  by  some,  and  good  judges  too,  is 
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even  esteemed  before  it.  At  particular  seasons,  the 
salmon-trout  is  found  in  annoying  numbers — a 
complaint  in  which  we  regret  that  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  join.  Mr  Wilson  has,  with  a friend, 
sometimes  killed  above  seventy  in  a few  hours,  in 
addition  to  salmon  and  grilse,  which  is  surely  good 
fishing.  From  500  to  1000  of  them  are  sometimes 
taken  at  one  haul  of  the  sweep  net.  These 
trout  are  often  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market  in 
January  and  February,  in  a very  unfit  condition 
for  the  table,  (if  they  be  not  positively  unwhole- 
some,) intercepted  in  their  passage  down  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  sea.  It  i9  not  easy 
to  distinguish  at  all  times  between  the  sea- 
trout  and  the  young  salmon.  Both  prove  trouble- 
some customers  to  inexperienced  anglers,  of 
whom,  were  there  writers  among  the  fishes,  we 
make  no  doubt  that  they  could  tell  some  very 
amusing  stories.  A sea-trout,  Bays  our  author, 

when  first  he  feels  the  barb,  is  so  exceedingly  astonish- 
ed, that  he  flings  himself  repeatedly  head  foremost  into 
the  air,  and  flounders  about  upon  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  iu  a most  lively  versatile  manner  (as  the  de- 
lighted angler  deems :)  but  then  he  soon  succumbs  to  fate, 
and  after  a few  more  impetuous  bounds,  and  fine  viva- 
cious unsuccessful  splashes,  a well-sized  fish  may  very 
speedily  he  drawn  to  land.  But  your  river  trout,  even 
your  simple  two-pounder,  though  much  surprised,  is  alto 
greatly  enraged,  and  will  make  repeated  runs  iu  every 
direction  rather  thau  run  ashore ; he  will  take  perhaps 
a single  spring  or  so,  as  if  to  ascertain  exactly  what  has 
happened  ; he  will  dig  his  way  towards  “ the  bottom  of 
the  nether  world he  will  try  the  diagonal  dimensions 
of  a deep  and  sombre  pool ; he  will  go  helter  skelter 
down  a rocky  rapid;  he  wiii  run  continuously  along  a 
lengthened  smooth  expanse,  and  make  a mighty  flourish 
with  his  tail  at  the  end  of  it ; he  wilt  seek  to  hide  him- 
self (and  break  the  line  even  of  the  imperial  guard) 
among  the  tangled  roots  of  old  fantastic  trees,  or  will 
sneak  beneath  gloomy  overhanging  banks,  like  a '‘demin'd 
demp  disagreeable  body’*  ashamed  of  being  seen.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  with  this  pertinacy  and  deter- 
mination of  character,  the  capture  of  a large  river-trout 
is  by  no  means  easy  ; and  it  often  happens,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  angler's  art,  the  said  trout  is  seen  waddling 
away  with  his  tongue  in  one  cheek  and  ibe  fly  in  the 
other,  while  the  line,  like  a “ knotless  thread,"  comes 
sneaking  hack  towards  its  master. 

Lake  trout  are  sometimes  found  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds ; but  the  general  size  ranges 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve.  Very  large  trouts 
are  killed  in  Loch  Awe,  which  noble  lake  has 
latterly  attracted  fishers  from  England,  and 
where  trout  have  been  occasionally  killed  weigh- 
ing twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds. 


The  ordinary  method  of  fishing  for  this  king  of  trouts 
is  with  a powerful  rod,  from  a boat  rowing  at  the  rate 
of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  the  lure,  a common 
trout  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  length,  baited  upon 
six  or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  back  to  back  upon  stout 
gimp,  assisted  by  two  swivels,  and  the  wheel-line  strong 
whip-cord.  Yet  all  this,  in  the  first  impetuous  efforts  of 
the  fish  to  regain  its  liberty,  is  frequently  carried  away 
for  ever  iuto  the  crystal  depths  of  Loch  Awe  ! 

Mr  Wilson  throws  new  light  on  this  species, 
the  Snlmo  ferox . 

We  find  the  following  characteristic  anecdote 
under  the  section  char  fishing ; the  scene  was  a 
small  lake  in  Ross-shire 

Wc  fished  it  for  half  a day  with  more  skill  than  success. 
Our  movements  were  steadily  watched  the  whole  time  by 
a sonth-conntry  shepherd,  who,  rolled  up  in  his  plaid,  bis 
dog  Yarrow  close  beside  him,  and  both  beneath  the  cozy 
shelter  of  a whin  dike,  seemed  curious  to  ascertain  how 
long  we  would  continue  our  attempt  at  sport.  When  at 
last,  despairingly,  we  turned  us  homewards, — a hospit- 
able and  most  pleasing  home  was  Mrs  Scobie’s, — and 
neared  our  pastoral  friends  couched  in  their  “sunny  lair,” 
the  “ human"  without  moving  either  head  or  heel, 
drawled  out  as  follows : “ Ye’ll  no  hae  killed  mony 
trouts  there  ?”  “No,  we’ve  had  uo  sport  at  all.”  “ Na 
na,  it’s  weel  kent  there  was  never  a tront  in  that  loch 
frae  the  beginniu*  o’  the  creation.”  He  thus  possessed 
the  key  to  our  discomfiture ; but,  from  some  unknown 
silential  principle,  on  which  we  have  since  deeply  pon- 
dered but  failed  to  ascertain,  he  had  declined,  or  at  least 
delayed,  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  that  dark  abyss. 

Now,  the  motive  to  silence  was  evidently  the 
same  which  made  Mr  Wilson  continue  his  un- 
successful sport — excitement,  namely,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  desire  of  ge.tting  a rise,  which 
the  shepherd,  no  doubt,  found,  in  witnessing  the 
gentlemen's  persevering  attempts,  well  knowing 
that  they  were  wholly  fruitless.  Theshepherd  would 
doubtless,  gaily  relate  the  tale  that  same  night 
to  the  south-country  dairy-maid,  and  will  pro- 
bably tell  it  with  glee  to  his  dying  day.  Char, 
by  the  way,  save  potted,  of  which  there  is  some- 
how always  plenty,  seem  to  be  very  scarce  every- 
where. 

Whatever  may  be  our  sympathy  with  trouts  of 
all  kindreds  and  degrees,  we  have  none  whatever 
for  that  voracious,  ill-conditioned  monster,  the 
pike  ; which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not  indigen- 
ous to  the  British  waters.  There  the  villain 
lies  ; looking  not  so  ugly  as  he  ought,  yet  with 
the  marks  of  the  beast  upon  him.  The  pike  is  an 


instance  of  the  ideal  value,  which,  among  the  1 ties.  It  originally  sold  higher  than  salmon,  and 
great  vulgar,  rarity  and  luxury  give  to  commodi-  j ten  times  higher  than  far  better  fish— -cod  and  tur- 
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bot.  The  latter  has  no  w taken  its  place,  as  a greatly 
over-rated  fish,  precisely  from  the  6ame  causes 
which  made  the  pike  so  high-priced.  The  best 
thing  about  a pike  is  the  pleasure  of  killing 
him.  He  is  a universal  tyrant;  a cruel,  indiscri- 
minating  devourer  and  evil-doer.  The  pike  lives 
to  an  immense  age,  if  all  stories  may  he  believed  ; 
and  pike  certainly  attain  a great  size ; though  we 
have  grave  doubts  about  one  taken  in  a lake  in 
Swabia,  which,  by  a brasB  ring  attached  to  it,  was 
ascertained  to  be  267  years  of  age,  and  mea- 
sured nineteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  350 
pounds. 


From  the  Rod  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  Gun, 
which,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned — and  as  exclu- 
sive of  that  game  at  which  foolish  subjects  have 
too  often  indulged  their  rulers  in  playing,  from 
having  too  keen  a relish  for  the  royal  pas- 
time themselves — we  consider  far  the  nobler  or 
the  least  obnoxious  instrument.  In  the  very  nick 
of  time,  out,  too,  comes  Yarrell’s  Account  of 
the  Grouse  Tribes,  and  of  the  other  birds  which 
engage  the  attention  of  sportsmen  from  the  12th 
of  August,  when  grouse-shooting  commences, 
until  March,  when  all  winged  creatures,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  of  honour,  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  a temporary  respite  during  their  breeding 
season.  In  the  Parts  of  Mr  Yarrell’s  work  allot- 
ted to  the  grouse  tribes,  and  to  the  pheasants  and 
partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  other  victims  of 
sport,  the  woodcuts  are,  as  usual,  exquisite.  That 
of  the  capercailye , or  cock  of  the  wood,  the  lord 
of  the  forest — as  is  the  eagle  the  prince  of  the 
rock,  “ the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys" — is  magni- 
ficent. These  Parts  are,  besides,  embellished  with 
several  hybrids  of  the  grouse  species — all  indivi- 
dual portraits,  and  finely  executed.  No  work  on 
ornithology  owes  so  much  to  the  artist  as  this  of 
Mr  Yarrell.  Its  general  excellence  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  recognised,  as  we  perceive,  from 
the  variety  of  curious  original  information  com- 
municated to  the  author  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  as  if  British  naturalists  and  sportsmen 
felt  an  interest  in  having  the  work  made  perfect. 

The  noblest  of  the  sportsmen’s  feathered  fa- 
vourites, which,  from  the  levelling  of  the  Scot- 
tish pine  forests,  has  been  extinct,  in  the  British 
islands,  for  nearly  a century,  is  likely  to  become 
once  more  a denizen  of  its  old  haunts  in  the  cen- 
tral Highlands.  The  Earl  of  Fife  received  a 
pair  or  two  of  the  capercailye  from  Norway, 
ten  or  a dozen  years  since,  with  the  object  of 
stocking  the  noble  forest  of  Braemar.  They 
were  believed  to  have  bred  there ; but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  increased,  and  have,  too  proba- 
bly, fallen  under  trustees;  for  nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  But  in  the  end  of  1838,  and 
the  beginning  of  1839,  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  received  from  Sweden — the  munificent  gift 
of  Mr  Fowell  Buxton — forty-four  birds,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  females.  This  interesting  co- 
lony has  hitherto  thriven  admirably,  both  in  the 
open  forest  and  the  aviary.  At  the  Marquis’ 
seat  of  Taymoutb,  the  eggs  have  been  success- 
fully hatched  under  the  grey  hen,  the  female  of 


the  black  grouse.  The  Duchess  of  Athole  is  also 
attempting  to  rear  this  noble  bird  at  Blair. 

The  capercailye  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
breeds  in  confinement.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty 
over  all  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  though  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden  it  become* 
more  scarce.  It  lives  in  the  pine  forests ; its 
principal  and  favourite  food  being  the  tender 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  the  wild 
berries  usually  found  in  high  latitudes.  The 
young  feed  much  like  pheasants,  on  ants,  worms, 
and  insects.  The  capercailye,  like  the  black 
grouse,  is  polygamous.  Early  in  spring,  the  cock 
stations  himself  on  a tall  pine,  and  commences 
bis  call  or  love-song,  called,  by  the  Swedish  pea- 
sants, his  play,  to  gather  the  hens  about  him. 
The  arts  of  courtship  of  the  galluut  feathered 
king  of  the  forest  figure  in  old  Gaelic  poetry. 
In  “ Lloyd's  Field  SportB  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope," which  was  written  during  the  residence  of 
the  author  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  habits  of 
the  capercailye  are  fully  described.  His  time 
of  courtship  is  from  the  first  peep  of  dawn  to  sun- 
rise; or,  from  a little  after  sunset  until  it  is 
quite  dark,  the  gloamin  hour.  " During  his 
play,"  says  Mr  Lloyd,  “ the  neck  of  the  caper- 
cailye is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is  raised  and 
spread  like  a fan,  his  wings  droop,  his  feathers 
are  ruffled  up,  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles 
an  angry  turkey-cock.  He  begins  his  play  with 
a call  something  resembling  the  words  peller,  pel - 
ler,  peller . These  sounds  he  repeats  at  first  at 
some  little  intervals ; but,  as  he  proceeds,  they 
increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and  after  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  a minute  or  so,  he  makeB  a sort 
of  gulp  in  his  throat,  and  finishes  by  drawing  in 

his  breath On  hearing  the  call  of 

the  cock,  the  hens  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  forest The  caper- 

cailye has  his  certain  stations,  which  may  be 
called  his  playing  grounds.  These,  however,  are 
of  some  little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  much 
persecuted,  the  song  of  these  birds  may  be  heard 
in  the  spring  for  years  together." 

On  these  playing  grounds,  several  capercailye 
may  occasionally  be  heard  playing  at  the  same 
time.  Old  ones  will  not  permit  the  young  ones, 
or  those  of  the  preceding  season,  to  play.  Should 
the  old  ones,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  ones, 
in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  usually  open  their 
pipes.  Combats,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  unfre- 
quently  take  place  on  these  occasions.  The 
capercailye  are  easily  domesticated,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  long-lived.  Their  size,  like 
that  of  many  other  creatures,  varies  with  the 
latitudes  they  inhabit.  In  the  south  of  Sweden 
they  will  weigh  seventeen  pounds,  and  in  Lap- 
land  dwindle  to  nine  or  ten.  The  females, 
as  in  the  black  gTouse,  are  about  half  the  size 
of  the  males.  In  very  severe  weather  this  bird 
is  said  to  bury  itself  in  the  snow.  The  ca- 
percailye and  black  grouse  frequently  breed 
together.  The  produce  is  generally  males.  This 
splendid  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  lar- 
gest cock  pheasant.  Whole  hosts  of  them,  with 
other  game,  are  now  sent  over  from  Norway 
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to  London,  and  the  other  great  markets  of 
Liverpool,  Hull,  &c.,  &c.  We  may  guess  at  the 
scale  upon  which  the  Eoglish  game  markets  are 
supplied,  when  we  learn  that  a single  Norwe- 
gian boor  will  snare  form  <500  to  1000  ptarmi- 
gan in  a winter.  In  one  parish — a roomy  one 
— in  Lapland,  60,000  birds  were  killed  in  one 
winter.  The  birds  of  all  kinds  are  kept  in  a 
frozen  state,  until  the  dealers  arrive  ; of  whom 
one  will  purchase  and  dispose  of  60,000  ptarmi- 
gan in  a season.  This  looks  marvellous ; but  if 
we  consider  the  numbers  that  come  to  England 
alone,  the  statement  becomes  quite  credible. 
The  birds  are  sent  over  by  the  same  boats  that, 
from  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
supply  London  with  that  great  Cockney  delicacy, 
lobsters ; and  Mr  Varrell  states  that,  “on  one 
occasion,  late  in  the  spring  of  1839,  one  dealer 
shipped  6,000  ptarmigan  for  London,  3,000  for 
Hull,  and  2,00»for  Liverpool;  andtbatthis  spring, 
(1840,)  one  salesman,  in  Leadenhall  market,  re- 
ceived 15,000  ptarmigan  tbathad  been  consigned  to 
him  ; and,  during  the  same  week,  another  receiv- 
ed 700  capercailye,  and  560  black  grouse.  A caper- 
cailye, which  sells  for  3s.  in  Drammen  or  Dron- 
theim,  sells  for  10s.  in  London;  and  a black  cock 
sells  for  8d.,  which,  in  London,  brings  3*.  6d..  and, 
we  think,  in  other  markets,  as  much  as  5s.  and  6s. 

Red  grouse,  the  Tetra t Scoticus,  which  are 
as  national  as  are  comfort  and  plum-pudding, 
are,  of  course,  unknown  in  these  northern 
countries.  The  range  of  the  red  grouse  tribe 
is  from  the  Orkneys  and  Caithness — for  they 
have  not  reached  Shetland — to  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  lied  grouse  are  also  found 
in  Wales  and  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  red 
grouse  sent  to  the  London  market,  from  the 
second  week  of  August  to  the  first  week  of 
March,  must  be  very  great,  as  the  supply  is  con- 
stant. We  should  not,  however,  be  very  much 
surprised  if  both  Scottish  and  Norwegian  ptarmi- 
gan occasionally  figured  on  London  dinner  tables 
as  red  grouse.  Yet  their  numbers  are  certainly 
great ; and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  every 
new  season  does  not  appear  to  diminish  them  ; 
at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  those 
bagged  in  the  newspapers.  Mr  Yarrell’s  fifty 
brace  in  a day  in  Inverness-shire,  in  1801,  and 
forty  brace  killed  for  a wager,  still  in  a day, 
more  recently,  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore’s  gamekeeper,  were  great 
feats  in  their  way,  but  they  may  still  be  matched. 
The  red  grouse  of  Wales  are  said  to  be  the 
largest,  those  of  Yorkshire  the  smallest  known ; 
though,  everywhere,  individuals  vary  in  size. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  they  are  darker 
in  colour,  as  well  as  larger,  than  on  the  western 
coast,  where  they  breed  somewhat  earlier,  pro- 
bably from  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate. 

The  ptarmigan  is  the  smallest  of  the  grouse 
tribes : it  is  found  only  in  the  highest  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Scottish 
isles,  though  it  was  formerly  found  in  the  moun- 
tain ridges  of  “ rocky  Cumberland”  and  in  West- 
moreland. The  habits  of  these  mountain-birds 
are  curious  and  interesting.  They  are  much  less 


shy  and  wary  than  the  red  grouse  ,*  having  less 
experience  of  the  arts  of  their  foe.  The  ptar- 
migan, unlike  the  red  grouse,  is  found  on  most 
of  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  of  the  Continent. 
In  Spain  it  is  called  the  white  partridge.  It  is 
also  found  in  Russia,  and  as  far  north  as  any  of 
our  exploratory  expeditions  have  penetrated. 

In  Norway,  as  we  have  seen,  ptarmigan  abound. 
They  are  caught  there  by  what,  in  Scotland,  is 
called  a gin,  or  girn — a custom  practised  at 
home  ; and  Mr  Yarrell  has  found  the  horse-hair 
round  their  necks,  in  the  London  market,  by 
which  they  were  noosed  in  their  native  places. 
Of  late  years,  he  has  observed  the  same  evidence 
of  unfair  play  on  the  necks  of  red  grouse,  pro- 
bably caught  in  the  same  way  that  birds  are 
snared  by  the  Norwegian  peasants ; that  is,  by 
sliding-loops  of  horse-hair  set  across  their  path 
or  runs  in  the  heather. 

The  partridge  falls  more  under  ordinary  obser- 
vation than  the  grouse  tribes ; and  many  beauti- 
ful instances  are  given  hy  Mr  Yarrell  of  their 
parental  instincts,  or  affections,  in  which  a high 
degree  of  intelligence  is  apparent.  Besides  the 
murderous  battuee,  which  mark  the  relapse  of 
the  higher  orders  of  England  into  barbarism, 
and  poaching,  which  equully  marks  the  misery 
and  vitiated  state  of  the  lower  orders;  very  large 
numbers  of  partridges  are  killed  in  the  unex- 
ceptionable manner  of  fair  sport.  For  a wager 
of  300  sovereigns  a-side,  a nephew  of  Mr  Coke, 
(now  the  Earl  of  Leicester,)  in  one  day,  shot,  in 
Norfolk,  on  his  uncle's  estate,  eighty  brace  and 
a-half ; and,  on  a subsequent  day,  eighty-eight 
brace,  and  five  pheasants.  The  birds  were  beat 
up  for  him ; and,  as  far  as  possible,  driven  into 
his  hands.  His  opponent.  Lord  Kennedy,  shot 
on  the  estate  of  Monreith,  in  Scotland,  and,  on 
the  first  day,  bagged  fifty,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  eighty-two  brace.  This  was  great  work  for 
Scotland,  which,  for  partridges,  is  not  yet  quite  a 
Norfolk. 

Mr  Yarrell  never  ventures  a word  about  the 
injury  done  to  the  farmers  by  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, nor  of  the  heartburnings,  the  crime,  and 
misery,  of  which  they  are  made  the  innocent 
cause,  though  it  lay  quite  in  his  way. 

The  red-legged  partridge  is  comparatively  lit- 
tle known  in  Britain,  and  it  is  less  esteemed  than 
the  common  sort,  either  by  sportsmen,  who  find 
it  difficult  to  shoot,  or  for  the  table.  It  is  not  an 
indigenous  bird,  though  occasionally  found  in  the 
southern  east-coast  counties.  The  red-legged 
partridge  is  found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  shooting  red- 
legged  partridges  was  the  frequent  amusement 
of  W ellington  and  his  officers. 

The  great  bustard  is  another  of  Mr  Yarrell’s 
birds.  It  is  now  become  so  rare  in  England, 
as  to  be  carried  about  in  menageries  for  ex- 
hibition. It  is  interesting  from  its  size,  habits, 
and  rarity.  Since  wild  birds' eggs  became  an  arti- 
cle of  luxury  and  traffic,  this  bird,  with  other 
species,  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  bustard 
used  to  be  bunted  with  pointers  and  greyhounds. 
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In  the  16th  century,  they  were  equally  esteemed, 
at  solemn  banquets,  with  the  swan  and  the  crane. 
The  flesh  is  still  highly  esteemed.  In  Germany, 
the  bustard  is  hunted  with  rifles  ; the  sportsmen, 
as  the birdisvery  difficult  to  approach,  pursuing  it 
somewhat  in  the  cautious  manner  of  hunters 
stalking  deer.  In  winter,  bustards  form  into  flocks 
of  from  forty  to  two  hundred — a formidable  num- 
ber, when  their  great  size  is  considered.  The 
length  of  the  male  bird  figured  in  Yarrell’s  page, 
which  is  considered  a very  fine  specimen,  is 
forty-five  inches.  The  female  is  nine  inches 
shorter.  She  wants  the  lateral  plumes  on  the 
chin  or  moustache  of  the  male,  though  with  age 
they  grow.  She  wants  also  the  pouch,  which  has 
commonly  been  set  down  as  the  bustard’s  water- 
flask,  though  its  use  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 
The  lesser  bustard  is  only  an  occasional  winter 
visiter  with  us,  and  its  nest  or  eggs  have  never 
been  found.  It  is  rare  over  nearly  all  Europe, 
and  only  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspaiu. 

To  return  from  birds  to  Oakleigh's  modes  of 
shooting  them,  which,  in  the  passing  month,  is  of 
more  interest : These  he  introduces  by  an  en- 
tertaining preface,  discoursing  on  Archery,  Fal- 
conry, the  Forest  Laws,  the  Forest  itself,  the 
Chase,  and  the  Park.  Some  consider  the  old  forest 
laws  of  our  Norman  conquerors  rather  more 
tyrannical  than  the  game  laws  of  our  modern 
aristocratic  legislators,  as  executed  by  the  squire- 
archy in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  ; but  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  W ere  any  one  to  say 
to  us  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  essen- 
tially democratic,  we  should  be  contented  to 
reply,  **  Look  at  the  Game  Laws.” 

Look,  too,  at  the  change  of  times  and  opi- 
nions since  the  young  Shakspenre,  to  whom 
every  bird  that  flew  and  fish  that  swam  was 
free,  was  tempted  to  have  a sly  shot  at  the  fal- 


low deer  of  the  Lucys.  To  the  game  laws  of 
France,  and  the  baltueing  propensities  of  its 
noblesse,  the  Revolution  has  been  ascribed ; of 
which  their  cruel  and  insulting  severity  had 
certainly  prepared  one  wild  element,  in  the  mad- 
dened passions  of  the  alienated  and  embruted 
peasantry.  But  the  game  laws  of  Great  Britain 
are  doubly  stringent  and  irritating  to  what 
they  were  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  are  things  to  be  pondered  ; and  also  the 
difference  of  the  old  times,  when  a peasant  might 
have  a shot  anywhere,  save  in  those  tabooed 
places — the  forest,  the  chase,  and  the  park,  and 
the  present,  in  which  to  have  a gun  in  his  pos- 
session is  assumed  as  a proof  of  crime. 

There  are  killers  of  birds  and  beasts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  battue,  shooters  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  ; but  still  Great  Britain 
aloneisthe  native  land  of  sportsmen,  whence  they 
carry  their  love  of  this  species  of  recreation  into 
all  countries.  Oakleigh,  accordingly,  gives  Eng- 
lishmen some  useful  general  rules  for  pursuin' 
their  amusements  in  India  and  in  the  new  south- 
ern colonies. 

Of  home  sports  with  the  gun,  the  noblest 
are  decr-stnlking  and  grouse-shooting.  Shoot- 
ing fallow  deer — though  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice are  required  properly  to  single  out  the 
victim  and  secure  him,  without  injuring  bis  com- 
panions— is,  when  compared  with  deer-stalkins, 
like  shooting  chickens  in  a farm-yard,  instead 
of  shooting  woodcock.  The  surest  and  least 
cruel  aim  is  through  the  neck.  He  is  shot  with 
the  rifle ; and,  when  wounded  and  separated 
from  the  herd,  the  dogs  are  slipped. — There  he 
lips,  his  family  around  him  in  6erene  repose,  in 
his  lordly  park,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
patrician  trees,  as  little  dreaming  of  rifles  as  of 
the  election  dinners  or  city  feasts  kthat  demand 
his  haunches. 


The  stag,  or  red  deer,  is  now  found  only  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Irelnnd.  He  is  tal- 
ler than  the  tame-looking  fallow  deer;  measuring 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
tip  of  his  antlers.  His  colour  is  a dark  reddish 
brown.  The  red  deer  is  stalked  with  the  rifle. 
Harts  of  ripe  age,  when  a choice  is  obtainable. 


are,  of  course,  preferred  to  hinds  and  to  youn^ 
harts,  which  are  allowed  to  escape ; but,  as  ve- 
nison must  be  had,  and  hinds  come  into  season 
ns  harts  go  out,  their  evil  day  also  arrives.  Oas- 
leigh,  who  has  no  personal  experience  of  deer- 
stalking, has  made  good  but  fair  use  of  the 
treatise  of  Mr  Scrope ; who,  again,  learned 
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much  of  his  knowledge  from  old  Highland  fo- 
resteraaiul  poachers — if  we  may  degrade  a Celtic 
hunter  by  the  ignominious  Saxon  epithet.  Deer- 
stalking is  the  only  species  of  shooting  still  en- 
joyed in  its  pristine  purity  ; fowling  having  be- 
come, even  in  the  Highlands,  a comparatively  vul- 
garized sport.  Let  us  then  see  Oakleigh's  well- 
digested  account  of  the  manner  of  stalking  the 
red  deer  in  the  forests  of  A thole  or  Rracmar  : — 

Rod  deer  usually  move  up  wind  ; their  acute  sense  of 
smell  thus  giving  them  notice  of  danger.  It  is  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  wind  that  the  doer-stalker’s  success 
in  a great  measure  depends.  In  a mountainous  country 
they  can  be  driven  in  any  required  duection  by  skilful 
foresters.  On  wide  plains  icd  deer  ate  inaccessible. 

The  deer-stalker’s  dogs,  which  are  always  held  in  leash 
until  a wounded  animal  is  detacher!  from  the  herd,  should, 
so  far  as  practicable,  combine  the  nose  of  the  bloodhound 
with  the  speed  of  the  greyhound,  and  run  mule. 

The  deer-stalktr  has  recourse  to  a thousand  matneuvres 
to  approach  a herd  or  solitary  stag.  The  animals  arc 
usually  descried  at  a long  distance,  cither  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  by  the  aid  ol  an  achromatic  telescope,  and  the 
mode  of  approaching  them  entirely  depends  upon  the  si. 
tuation  in  which  they  are  discovered.  Should  it  seem 
impracticable  to  Rteal  upon  them  while  at  rest,  the  stalk, 
era,  armed  with  rifles,  wait  in  the  detiles  through  which 
the  deers  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the  attendants  make 
a circuitous  movement  to  get  beyond  the  deer,  and  drive 
them  in  the  direction  required.  The  deer-stalker,  besides 
being  an  excellent  shot,  should  have  good  judgment  of 
grouud  and  a hardy  frame,  combined  with  the  patience 
and  power  to  undergo  extreme  fatigue  and  privation. 

When  the  red  deer  is  tiled  at,  he  is  usually  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  perhaps  bounding  away  at  full 
speed.  Behind  the  shoulder,  therefore,  is  the  favourite 
mark.  “In  killing  deer,”  says  .Mr  Maxwell,  “it  is 
necessary  to  select  the  head,  or  aim  directly  behind  the 
shoulder.  A body-wound  may  eventually  destroy  the 
animal,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  carry  off  the 
ball.”  Mr  Scrope,  whose  experience  and  success  in 
deer-stalking  render  his  remarks  valuable,  says,  “the 
most  perfect  shots  and  celebrated  sportsmen  never  succeed 
in  killing  deer  without  practice;  indeed,  at  first,  they 
are  quite  sure  to  miss  the  fairest  running  shots.  This 
arises,  I think,  from  their  tiling  at  distances  to  which 
they  have  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  and  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  their  skill.  It  is  seldom  that  you  tire  at  a 
less  distance  than  a hundred  yards,  and  this  is  as  near  as 
you  would  wish  to  get.  The  usual  range  will  be  be- 
tween this  and  two  hundred  yards,  beyond  which,  ns  a 
general  rule,  1 never  think  itpnrdeut  to  fire,  lest  I should 
hit  the  wrong  animal,  though  deer  may  be  killed  at  a 
much  greater  distance.  Now  the  sportsman  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  shot  guns,  is  apt  to  tire  with  the 
same  sort  of  aim  that  he  takes  at  a grouse  or  any  other 
common  game ; thus  he  invariably  fires  behind  the 
quarry;  for  he  does  not  consider  that  the  ball,  having 
three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  times  the  distance  to  travel 
that  his  shot  has,  will  not  nrriveat  its  destination  nearly 
so  soon  ; consequently,  in  a cross  sliol  he  must  keep  his 
rifle  more  in  advance.  The  exact  degree,  as  lie  well 
knows,  will  depend  upon  the  pare  and  remoteness  of  the 
object.  Deer  go  much  faster  than  they  appear  to  do, 
and  their  pace  is  not  uniform,  like  the  Hying  of  a bird  ; 
but  they  pitch  in  running,  and  this  pilch  must  be  cal- 
culated upon.” 

Although  the  red  deer  has  not 

The  dreadful  plunge  of  the  concealed  tiger, 

nor  charges  he  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or 
buffalo  at  bay,  he  possesses  qualities  which  render  his 
death  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  that  of  auy  of  the  forego- 
ing quadrupeds  ; since  to  the  gracefulness  of  an  antelope 
he  unites  the  agility  of  a chamois,  the  eye  of  a lynx, 
the  nose  of  a vulture,  the  ear  of  a hare,  the  vigilance 
of  a bustard,  the  cunning  of  a fox.  He  can  swim  like 
a sea-fowl— iu^speed  he  will  outstrip  the  race-horse— and 


in  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  “ none  hut  himself 
can  be  his  parallel  !”  The  anxiety  attending  this  spurt 
must  he  as  intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After 
climbing  for  hours  the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent 
thundering  down  the  granite  crags  above  him,  and 
fearful  chasms  yawning  benenth  him,*  the  stalker, 
with  his  glass,  at  length  descries  in  some  remote  val- 
ley, a herd  too  distant  for  the  naked  eye.  lie  now 
descends  into  the  tremendous  glen  beneath,  fords  the 
stream,  wades  the  morass,  and  by  a circuitous  route 
threads  the  most  intricate  i a vines  to  avoid  giving  the 
deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  believes  them  to  be, 
he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather  vermicu- 
larl  v,  and  his  attendant,  witli  a spare  rifle,  does  the  same. 
A moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues.  lie  may  be  with- 
in  shot  of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  miles  distant, 
lor  he  has  not  had  a glimpse  of  them  since  he  first  dis- 
covered  them  an  hour  ago.  His  videttes  on  the  distant 
hills  have  hilhetto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proxirn. 
ity  to  deer ; but  now  a white  hnndkerchief  is  raised, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  with  re- 
doubled  caution  he  crawls  bicathiessly  along  till  the 
antlers  appear;  another  moment  and  he  has  a view  of 
the  herd ; they  are  within  distance.  He  selects  a hart 
with  wcll-tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.  Still  on  the 
ground,  and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a 
cool  aim.  His  victim — shot  through  the  heart — leaps  iu 
the  air  and  dies.  The  rest  of  the  herd  bound  away;  a 
ball  from  another  barrel  follows,  the  “ smack"  is  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  the  glass  tells  that  another  noble  hart 
mast  fall,  for  the  herd  have  paused,  and  the  hinds  are 
lickiug  his  wound.  They  again  seek  safety  in  flight,  but 
their  companion  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  He  has 
changed  his  course ; the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put  upon 
the  scent,  and  are  uut  of  sight  in  a moment.  The  stalker 
follows;  he  again  climbs  a considerable  way  up  the 
heights;  he  applies  the  telescope,  hut  nothing  of  life  can 
he  behold,  except  his  few  followers  on  the  kuolls  around 
him.  With  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  listens,  and  amidst 
the  ioar  of  innumerable  torrents,  faintly  hears  the  dogs 
baying  the  quarry,  hut  6ees  them  not ; he  moves  on  from 
hill  to  hill  towards  the  sound,  and  eventually  another 
shot  makes  the  hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled 
and  gralloclied,  ami  partially  covered  with  peat;  the 
hums  are  left  upright,  and  a handkerchief  is  lied  to  them 
to  mark  the  spot,  that  the  hill-men  may  find  them  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Let  the  reader  imagine  how  much 
the  interest  of  all  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  scen- 
ery of  an  immense,  trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which 
domesticated  life  is  u stranger — where  mountain,  corrie, 
cairn,  and  glen,  thrown  promiscuously  together,  present 
the  grandest  of  savage  landscapes,  and  as  the  field  of  wild 
adventure,  cast  into  shade  what  Mr  Scrope  not  unaptly 
designates  “ the  tame  and  hedge-bouud  country  of  the 
South.” 

Telescopes  are,  of  course,  a late  Saxon  innovtu 
tion,  and  wo  should  think  hardly  fair  in  forest 
law.  They,  moreover,  too  much  resemble  the 
train-hands  reviewed  in  a shower  under  a canopy 
of  umbrellas;  or  a Highlander  carrying  the  same 
modern  invention  over  his  Lochaber  axe. 

Roe-deer  shooting  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  shooting  hares  iu  covert. 

While  the  covers  are  beaten,  the  shooters,  placed  at 
certain  points,  tire  at  the  roes  as  they  dash  past  them, 
with  large  buck  shot.  They  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  or 
bevies  ol  five,  six,  or  seven.  The  red-deer  is  sometimes 
unharboured  iu  cover;  but  for  the  most  part  his  lair  is 
on  the  plaiu  or  mountain-side  ; his  horns  seem  to  unfit 
him  for  making  way  through  thickets.  The  roe  beds  in 
the  woods  ; it  is  essentially  the  deer  of  the  woods,  being 
seldom  found  so  much  ns  three  miles  from  cover.  It 


■ An  idea  of  the  height  and  steepness  of  some  of  the 
forest-mountains  may  be  formed  by  the  fact,  that  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  deer  are  sometimes  destroyed  at  ouce 
by  a fall  of  au  avalanche,  iu  winter. 
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does  much  mischief  to  young  trees,  and  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist.  When  discovered  in  growing  corn,  it  is 
usually  shot  with  a rifle.  In  cultivated  districts,  inter- 
spersed with  wood  and  rock,  the  roe  abounds,  and  it  is 
looked  upon  by  the  farmer  as  a greater  nuisance  than 
the  rabbit  is  in  the  South. 

The  roe-huck  has  in  general  three  points  to  each  horn, 
sometimes  four  or  even  more,  and  sometimes  only  one. 

In  August,  the  buck  chases  the  doe,  for  the  purpose, 
as  is  supposed,  of  making  her  give  up  suckling  her  kids; 
and  so  determined  are  the  bucks  on  their  object,  that 


they  will  chase  a doe  for  several  hours  without  inter, 
mission  round  some  favourite  u knows." 

We  should  have  some  slight  doubt  of  the  back 
and  doe  limiting  themselves  so  closely  to  one 
particular  “ knowe,”  in  pursuing  the  evening 
game  of  the  southern  lads  and  lasses,  of  “Bog- 
lie  about  the  stacks,"  which  is  here  exactly  de- 
scribed. However,  here  the  roe  bounds  on  some 
wild  quest  or  other. 


Oakleigh  is  learned  in  the  structure  and  powers 
of  guns,  and  the  qualities  of  powder  and  shot ; 
so,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  late  arrivals 
at  Dalwhinnie,  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  other 
great  stations,  we  shall  at  once  takk  aim. 

When  the  dog  points,  or  when  birds  rise  near  to  the 
shooter,  he  should  immediately  draw  back  both  hammers 
with  the  right  thumb ; but  should  the  birds  rise  at  a 
considerable  distance,  to  save  time,  he  need  only  cock 
one  barrel,  ns  in  this  case  he  has  only  to  fire  once.  He 
should  never  be  in  haste.  It  is  otore  prudent  to  Jet  the 
bird  escape  than  to  fire  hastily.  If  on  open  ground,  he 
should  not  fire  until  the  bird  is  more  than  twenty  yaids 
distant.  He  should  be  deliberate  in  bringing  up  the 
piece  to  his  shoulder,  aud  in  making  it  to  bear  on  the 
object,  but  the  moment  he  has  brought  it  to  bear,  the 
finger  should  act  in  co-operation  with  the  eye,  the  eye 
being  kept  open  the  while,  so  that  the  shooter  may  see 
whether  the  bird  falls,  or  feathers  fall  from  it ; for  if  he 
does  not  see  it  distinctly  at  the  moment  of  firing,  there 
is  something  defective  in  his  system  of  taking  aim. 

The  shooter,  when  learning,  should  never  aim  directly 
»t  the  body  of  a hare  on  foot,  or  of  a bird  on  the  wing. 
This  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary  when  the  motion  of 
the  object  is  slow,  but  by  habituating  himself  to  it  on  all 
occasions,  he  will  the  sooner  become  an  adept.  His 
mark  should  be  the  head,  the  legs,  or  a wing,  if  within 
twenty  yards.  When  further  off,  he  should  make  some 
allowance,  according  to  the  distance  and  speed  of  the 
object  moving.  His  aim  should  be  at  the  head  of  a bird 
rising  or  crossing — the  legs  of  a bird  flushed  on  an  emi. 
nence  and  moving  downwards  from  him— the  wing  of  a 
bird  flying  from  him  in  an  oblique  direction.  His  aim 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a hare,  in  whatever  way  she  may 
be  moving.  The  same  rules  apply  when  the  object  is 
more  than  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  shooter,  making 
allowance  for  the  speed.  Thus,  for  a partridge  crossing, 
the  allowance  of  aim  before  it  with  a detonator,  at  twenty 
paces,  will  be  one  inch — at  thirty  paces  two  inches — at 
fifty  paces  five  inches — at  fifty-five  paces  seven  inches. 
Half  this  allowance  will  be  proper  when  the  bird  moves 
in  an  oblique  direction.  When  an  object  moves  directly 
from  the  shooter,  at  more  than  twenty  paces  distance,  he 
should  fire  a little  above  it.  When  a bird  or  hare  ap- 
proaches the  shooter  directly,  he  should  not  aim  at  it  un- 
til it  has  passed  him,  or  has  turned  aside.  The  moment 
it  has  altered  its  course  the  gun  should  be  brought  up, 


and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  firing.  It  it  not  easy  U 
all  times  to  form  u correct  idea  of  the  distance  of  * bid 
from  the  gun 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  hear  persons  talk,  after 
they  have  been  watched , of  the  distances  at  which  they 
have  effected  their  shots  ; they  ever  think  the  game  st 
much  farther  off  than  it  really  was.  The  sportmua 
who  has  not  convinced  himself  by  actual  measareont, 
often  seems  to  be  labouring  under  a species  of  halloas*, 
tion  when  speaking  of  his  distances.  * 

If  the  sportsmnn  will  take  aim  alternately  at  objwti 
on  his  right,  on  his  left,  on  the  ground,  and  in  (he  sir, 
without  moving  bis  body  or  taking  his  gun  froa  the 
shoulder,  he  will  at  once  see  the  difficulty  of  keeping  ha 
eye  directly  behind  the  breech.  To  be  a proficiest  is 
shooting,  he  must  in  some  way  be  able  to  do  that  at. 
chanically ; for,  when  aiming  at  a moving  object,  his 
attention  can  ouly  be  paid  to  placing  the  eod  of  lbs  [» 
on  that  object.  When  bringing  up  a gun  to  tbs  tboulta 
in  a gunmaker’s  shop,  it  is  easy  to  bend  the  bead  does 
to  the  exact  spot  for  looking  along  the  aighl.plate;  hut 
it  is  very  different  when  shooting  at  birds  on  the  wisp 
The  best  way  to  prove  whether  a stock  suits,  or,  iasdxr 
words,  whether  the  user  of  it  can  bring  it  np,  as  it  tr»r» 
mechanically  and  without  an  effort,  to  the  proper  pl*a,is 
to  fire  hastily,  on  a dark  night,  at  a lighted  candle  plsctd 
against  a wall,  at  about  forty  paces  distance.  .... 

The  main  point,  then,  in  taking  aim,  is  to  ktcptk 
head  down  to  the  stock,  and  the  eye  low  behind  the  hrmk 
The  sportsman  who,  from  habit  or  practise,  can  iorsh-  | 
ably  bring  his  eye  down  to  the  same  place,  and  k«p  k 
steadily  there,  so  that  he  may  always  take  aim  from  tbs 
same  starting-point,  will  distance  all  competitors. 

This  we  fully  believe,  as  well  as  that  generally 
in  shooting,  as  in  many  other  things,  “ an  ounce 
of  mother-wit  is  worth  a pound  of  clergy,"  Is 
wild-fowl  shooting,  Oakleigh's  great  authority  is 
Colonel  Hawker  ; and  one  of  his  many  merits  U 
the  sagacity  and  freedom  with  which  he  seizes  and 
turns  to  popular  account  the  knowledge  of  others, 
on  subjects  with  which  personally  he  has  not 
much  experience.  From  a foreign  source  he  has 
gained  the  following  summary  of  canins  educa- 
tion, which  may,  we  think,  be  found  valuable  to 
(he  teachers  of  Infant  and  Irish  schools. 
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The  first  lesson,  and  the  one  on  which  the  breaker’! 
success  chiefly  depends,  it  that  of  teaching  the  dog  to  drop 
at  the  word  “ down this  must  be  done  before  he  is  taken 
into  the  field.  Tie  a strong  cord  to  his  neck,  about 
eighteen  yards  long,  and  peg  one  end  into  the  ground. 
Then  make  the  dog  crouch  down,  with  his  nose  between 
his  front  feet,  calling  out  in  a loud  voice  “ down."  As 
often  as  he  attempts  to  rise,  pull  him  to  the  gtound,  and 
repeat  the  word  “ down " each  time.  When  he  lies  per- 
fectly quiet  while  you  are  standing  by  him,  tvalk  away, 
and  if  he  attempt  to  follow  you,  walk  back,  and  make 
him  udown''  again, giving  him  a cut  or  two  with  the  whip. 
This  lesson  must  b;  repealed  very  often,  and  will  take 
some  trouble  before  it  is  properly  inculcated.  When 
once  learned  it  is  never  forgotten,  and  if  properly  tRught 
in  the  beginning,  will  save  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  the 
end.  He  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  rise  until  touched 
by  the  hand.  This  lesson  should  he  practised  before  his 
meals,  and  he  will  perform  it  much  better  as  he  expects 
his  food  4 and  iiever  feed  him  till  you  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  performance.  After  you  have  been  flogging 
him,  always  part  friends,  and  never  let  him  escape  while 
you  are  chastising  him,  at  least,  if  he  does,  do  not  pur- 
sue him;  as  if  he  sees  (which  he  soon  will)  that  he  is  the 
quicker  runner  of  the  two,  all  discipline  will  be  at  an 
end. 

When  he  has  become  tolerably  steady,  and  learned  to 
come  in  to  the  call,  and  to  drop  to  the  hand,  he  must  be 
taught  to  range  and  quarter  his  ground;  a thing  which 
is  seldom  seen  in  perfection.  Un  some  good  brisk  morn- 
ing, choose  a nice  piece  of  ground,  where  you  are  likely 
to  find.  Take  care  to  give  him  the  wind,  u e.  to  let 
him  have  the  wind  blowing  in  his  face  ; wave  your  hand 
with  “ Hey,  on  good  dog,”  and  let  him  run  off  to  the  right 
hand  to  the  distance  of  about  eighty  yards.”  (We  sug- 
gest thirty.)  “ Call  him  in,  and,  by  another  wave  of  the 
hand,  let  him  go  off  to  the  same  distance  to  the  left. 
Walk  straight  forward  with  your  eye  always  on  him. 
Go  on  and  let  him  keep  crossing  you  from  right  to  left, 
and  pice  vcrsA,  calling  him  in  when  at  the  limit  of  his 
range.  This  is  a difficult  lesson,  and  requires  great  nicety 
in  teaching.  Never  let  him  hunt  the  same  ground  twice 
over.  Always  have  your  eye  on  him,  and  watcb  every 
motion.'* 

On  partridge-shooting  we  shall  cite  only  one 
hint,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern ; namely,  those  who  must  maintain,  but  who 
dare  not  shoot,  the  birds. 

The  most  certain  method  of  driving  partridges  from  a 
farm  is,  to  disturb  them  night  after  night  at  their  juck- 
ing-place;  which  is  usually  in  a meadow,  where  the  after- 
math  is  suffered  to  grow,  or  in  a field  rough  with  rushes, 
fern,  thistles,  or  heather,  adjoining  to  a corn-field. 

Their  jucking-place  means  the  restingplace 
of  the  covey  during  the  night,  called  the  roost- 
ing-place  of  birds  that  perch  on  trees. 

Pheasant,  hare,  rabbit,  snipe,  and  woodcock 
shooting  follow  in  sequence  ; which  last  pastime 
has  been  greatly  shorn  of  its  difficulty  and  glory 
by  the  modern  improvements  of  the  fowling- 
piece  ; but  grouse-shooting,  were  it  but  for  its 
rarity,  the  season  in  which  it  begins,  and,  above 
all,  the  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  pursued, 
eclipses  all  other  kinds  of  fowling. 

Grouse  ought  to  be  remarkably  plentiful  this 
year,  as  the  winter  was  mild  ; and  the  spring,  the 
time  of  hatching,  was  the  driest  and  finest  that 
is  remembered  ; nor  is  the  subsequently  cold  and 
wet  Bummer  likely  to  have  given  that  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  young  birds,  which  in  warm  and 
dry  seasons  renders  them  too  strong  in  their 
flight  for  the  inexperienced  sportsman.  The 
present  year  will  therefore  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  young  sportsmen  in  the  Highlands.  Yet, 
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of  grouse-shooting,  the  Scottish  maxim  eminently 
holds,  that  (l8tickin  does  not  go  by  strength,  but 
by  the  guiding  of  the  gully,”  that,  in  short,  ex- 
perience, and  the  facility  of  long  practice,  are  the 
chief  elements  of  the  sportsman’s  good  fortune. 
Oakleigh  lays  down  one  rule,  which  we  specify,  as 
it  ensures  what  we  conceive  the  main  charm  of 
fowling,  at  least  to  the  emancipated  serfs  of 
colleges,  clubs,  courts  of  law,  and  benches  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  bustle  and  tumult  of 
city  life.  This  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,  absolute 
loneliness;  a taste  of  which  occasionally  is  as 
necessary  to  the  mind  as  salt  to  animal  health* 
The  Highland  moors  thus  become  the  licking- 
places  of  those  sportsmen  to  whom  shooting  is  a 
relaxation  and  pleasure,  and  not  a mere  trade. 
Oakleigh's  rule,  which  embraces  our  condition, 
is,  that 

Grouse  shooters  should  separate  and  range  singly ; 
and  have  no  noisy  attendants,  nor  any  dogs  that 
require  rating.  The  sport  cannot  be  carried  on  too 
quietly.  If  the  shooter  throws  off  before  eight  o’clock, 
which  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  unless  there  are  many  guns 
on  the  moors,  or  foul  weather  is  expected  in  the  after- 
noon, he  should  run  only  one  dog  as  long  as  the  heather 
is  wet,  afterwards  two,  and  in  the  nfternoou  three  dogs. 
In  wet  weather,  one  dog  is  quite  sufficient.  If  hot  wea- 
ther, we  advise  rest  from  eleven  to  two.  If  the  shooter 
have  not  exhausted  himself  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
he  will  best  fill  his  bag  in  the  afternoon ; he  may  not, 
indeed,  theu  find  so  many,  but  those  he  docs  find  will  be 
dispersed  birds  that  will  almost  lie  to  Ire  trodden  on.  An 
old  shooter  thus,  on  a dry  afternoon  following  a wet  morn- 
ing, will  sometimes  load  himself  or  his  attendant,  after 
the  less  experienced  have  left  the  moor,  disgusted,  with 
scarcely  a bird  in  their  possession. 

The  flight  of  grouse  is  generally  3bout  half  a mile.  A 
grouse  will  drop  suddenly,  when  out  of  sight  of  theshoot- 
er,  on  some  hill  side,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the 
highest  part.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  grouse  alights  on 
a hill  side  slanting  from  the  shooter,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  that  side  of  the  hill,  or  ridge,  or  sloping  ground, 
which  is  farthest  from  the  shooter.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  range  the  whole  of  a moor:  the  sportsman's  time 
will  be  much  better  occupied  in  traversing  the  same 
ground  over  again  and  again,  assuming  he  knew  how  to 
choose  his  ground.  When  ranging  a moor  with  which  h* 
is  totally  unacquainted,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
walk  along  the  brow  or  side  of  a hill,  (for  nearly  alt 
moors  are  either  mountainous  or  broken  uneven  ground,) 
keeping  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  summit  of  any 
rising  ground : not  only  broods  but  single  birds  alight 
more  frequently  in  such  a situation  than  In  any  other, 
especially  after  being  disturbed.  Much  time  is  lost  in 
ranging  flats  and  the  extreme  heights  of  hills  and  ridges. 
The  side,  under  the  wind,  of  these  lesser  hills,  which  on 
nearly  all  moors  is  intersected  by  rivulets,  and  which  has 
a pretty  good  covering  of  young  heather,  is  the  very  best 
line  of  range  that  can  be  recommended,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  within  fifty  yards  from  where  the  declivity  com- 
mences. By  winding  round  the  hills  in  this  manner,  the 
shooter  does  not  fatigue  himself  near  so  much  as  by  con- 
tinually crossing  the  ravines  and  climbing  directly  up  the 
hills. 

When  the  grouse-shooter  throws  off  on  an  extensive 
moor,  on  which,  or  on  the  moors  adjoining,  there  are 
numerous  parties  of  shooters,  we  would  direct  him,  when- 
ever the  wind  is  high,  to  make  for  the  leeward  side  of  the 
moor.  Grouse  do  not  fly  with  the  wind  on  all  occasions  ; 
but  whenever  they  happen  to  do  so,  their  flights  are  longer 
than  when  they  face  it ; and,  when  going  across  wind, 
their  flight  has  ever  a tendency  to  the  lee  side.  Thu*, 
when  every  brood  has  been  flushed  several  times,  the 
windward  side  of  the  moors  becomes  deserted,  and  the 
leeward  side  the  resort  of  both  game  and  shooters. 
Whatsoever  species  of  game  he  is  in  pursuit  of,  the  shoot- 
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er  will  do  well  to  keep  on  that  fide  of  (he  hill  which  is 
protected  from  the  wind.  The  most  unlikely  place  in  the 
world  to  find  any  kind  of  game  is  a hill-side  on  which 
the  wind  plays.  But  in  stormy  weather  the  hill-top  and 
the  plain  should  be  equally  shunned  : a narrow  ralley,  or 
the  steep  hill-side  sheltered  from  the  wind,  arc  then  the 
usual  places  of  resort. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  grouse,  when  undisturbed,  aro 
those  patches  of  ground  where  the  young  heather  is  most 
luxuriant.  They  avoid  rocks,  and  hare  places  where 
the  heather  has  been  recently  burnt ; at  any  rnte  they 
are  not  to  be  approached  in  such  places.  It  is  in  young 
heather  that  grouse  most  frequently  feed.  They  are  sel- 
dom found  in  the  very  loug  thick  heather  that  clothes 
some  part  of  the  hills,  until  driven  there  for  shelter  by 
shooters  or  others.  It  is  early  in  the  morning  and  to- 
wards evening  that  grouse  are  to  be  found  in  young 
heather.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  shooter 
should  range  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  avoid 
plains. 

Grouse  do  not  nlways  rise  in  the  same  manner.  They 
either  mount,  like  pheasants,  about  five  yards  high,  and 
then  fly  off,  or  else  they  skitn  along  quietly,  almost 
touching  the  ground.  When  the  grouse  Hies  low,  its 
flight  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  blackbird.  When  it 
rises  in  the  manner  of  a pheasaut,  the  best  time  to  fire  at 
it  is  immediately  as  it  arrives  at  its  height,  just  as  it  is 
about  to  make  off;  at  that  point  of  time  when  it  ho3 
performed  its  vertical  and  is  commencing  its  horizontal 
flight.  To  shoot  sooner,  unless  the  aim  be  taken  above 
the  bird,  is  to  lose  a chance.  Hut,  when  the  grouse 
scarcely  rises  out  of  the  heather,  and  glides  away  from 
the  shooter,  ns  a blackbird  flies,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  or 
it  will  be  out  of  reach.  It  is  generally  when  the  shooter 
is  near  birds  as  they  rise,  that  they  mount  like  phea- 
sants ; and  when  he  is  at  a distance  from  them  as  they 
rise,  that  they  fly  off  low.  When  they  roe  perpendicu- 
larly, they  make  some  noise  with  their  wings,  and  the 
cock  sometimes  crows,  and  the  hen  cackles.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  flit  away,  scarcely  clearing  the  hcalh- 
pcrj>»,  they  make  no  noise  whatever.  When  grouse  are 
wild  and  fly  low,  it  is  quite  requisite  to  keep  a constant 
look-out,  or  they  will  gain  a dozen  yards  before  they  are 
seen.  Their  being  the  same  colour  as  the  heather  favours 
their  escape. 

It  is  usual  for  one  party  of  sportsmen  to  give  another 
party  notice  of  the  appioach  ot  birds  by  crying  “ mark !” 
The  shooters  whom  the  birds  approach  stand  still,  and 
the  birds  will  not  veer  from  their  intended  course;  the 
birds  are  suffered  to  pass  before  a gun  is  brought  to  the 
shoulder.  It  is  difficult  to  drop  :t  bird  approaching. 

As  the  sportsman,  iu  giouse  shooting,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  his  own  distance  when  birds  lisc  near 
to  him,  he  will  be  more  certain  of  killing  if  he  let  the 
birds  fly  twenty-five  yards  from  him  belore  he  fires  the 
first  barrel ; when,  if  he  have  both  barrels  cocked,  he  will 
have  ample  time  to  throw  in  the  reserve  barrel  while  the 
birds  are  within  reasonable  distance.  In  nothing  is  the 
superiority  of  tha  detonating  over  the  flint  lock  more 
apparent,  than  in  its  allowing  the  shooter  to  fire  the 
second  so  soon  after  the  first  barrel 

No  species  of  shooting  requites  the  aid  of  good  dogs 
more  than  grouse-shooting,  and  in  uo  sport  does  so  much 
annoyance  result  from  tha  use  of  bad  ones.  The  best 
dog,  perhaps,  for  the  moors,  is  a well  bred  pointer,  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  which  has  been  well  tutored, — 
young  in  years,  but  a veteran  in  experience.  Tha  setter 
is  occasionally  used  with  success,  hut  we  prefer  the 
pointer.  The  latter  has  unquestionably  the  ml  vantage 
when  the  moors  are  dry,  as  it  not  unfrcquently  happens 
that  they  are,  in  August.  If  a setter  cannot  find  water 
wherein  to  wet  his  leet  every  half  hour,  he  will  not  bo 
able  to  undergo  much  fatigue.  Some  sportsmen  will 
hunt  a couple  of  mute  spaniels,  for  grouse-shooting,  in 
preference  to  any  other  team  of  dogs.  Of  course,  when 
this  method  is  pursued,  the  birds  arc  never  pointed;  aud 
the  shooter  must  ever  be  on  the  look-out,  tor  the  game 
is  generally  sprung  very  near  to  the  gun. 

When  birds  are  plentiful,  Oakleigh  considers 


markers  a nuisance.  Wo  should  consider  them 
so  at  all  times  ; markers,  be  it  understood, 
being  the  name  for  the  scouts  who  watch  the 
birds,  and,  in  short,  assist  the  sportsman  in 
everything  save  firing  his  gun.  But  if  a marker 
must  be  had,  a shepherd  lad,  who  knows  the 
ground  and  the  business,  is  recommended  as  the 
best  one.  He  should  be  one 

Whose  proficiency  may  be  guessed  at  by  the  knowtaf 
cunning  which  glitters  in  his  eye  when  he  is  told  that  his 
services  are  inquired.  A youth  of  this  description  will 
lie  down  when  a bird  rises,  put  up  his  hands  to  his  fso, 
like  the  blinders  of  a waggon-horse,  and  mark  a bint 
down  to  an  inch , a mile  off!  These  youths  have  anus, 
accommodating  knack  of  slipping  wounded  birds  into 
their  own  proper  pockets  unseen  ; or  of  hiding  them  ia 
jteulJiola,  so  that  neither  Turk.  Tiger,  nor  Spanurd, 
the  retrievers,  can  find  them  ! Ketrievers  are  seluoai  turi 
in  grouse-shooting  ; nor  are  they  often  required. 

Very  few  birds  generally  satisfy  the  marker, 
who,  we  will  venture  to  bet,  prefers  the  leg  of  t 
Lammermoor  lion  to  all  the  grouse  on  the  Gram- 
pians, and  who  is  far  out  of  the  way  of  finding 
purchasers,  while  killed  birds,  by  dozens,  areofteo 
rotting  in  his  neighbourhood,  especially  at  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  season.  Oakleigh  considers  the 
poacher  in  the  snow  a much  greater  enemy  to  the 
grouse  than  the  sportsman  ; which  is  probably  a 
mistake.  In  killing  hares,  partridges,  and  pbez. 
sants,  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  poaching ; but  red 
grouse  and  ptarmigans  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
temptation.  The  question  may  be  resolved  by  the 
fact  that,  in  August  and  September,  grouse,  never 
having  been  exposed  in  the  market,  are  in  gre<t 
plenty  at  the  table,  and  also  abound  in  the  market 
more  than  at  any  other  season.  We  hear  even 
of  sporting  grounds  being  lately  taken  by  the 
greut  dealers  in  game  as  a commercial  specula- 
tion ; but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  As  for  the 
cottugers,  who,  let  the  keepers  do  their  best,  kill 
many  birds  iu  winter,  “ deeming  one  little  infe- 
rior to  n fowl,  when  boiled  in  the  pot  with  * 
piece  of  bacon  we  rejoice  especially  to  hw 
of  their  bacon;  making  them  welcome  to  every 
bird,  along  with  it,  which  they  can  snare  in 
their  kail-yards,  and  a little  way  beyond  them- 
But  our  fear  is,  that  there  is  but  rarely,  if  eTfr- 
either  bird  or  bacon  in  the  cottager  s pot  H 
ever  the  former  do  occur,  it  must  be  the  bUk 
game  of  the  south,  and  certainly  not  the  red 
grouse  of  the  Highlands. 

Black  game  is  not  shot  till  a week  after  red 
grouse  shooting  commences.  They  are  on  ti  e 
increase  and  spreading  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
red  grouse  are  narrowing  their  range,  or  di*ap- 
pearing  : yet  black  game  are  much  more  exp««l 
to  the  poacher’s  inroads  than  the  red  game. 

- The  blackcock,  like  the  capercailye  aud  the 
pheasant,  is  polygamous.  Sportsmen,  *1° 
are  on  honour,  always,  spare  the  yount 
hens.  The  blackcock  is  a splendid  bird ; 
lady,  the  grey  hen — smaller  aud  more  sober- 
suited — is  also  a beautiful  bird.  She  and  Iff 
poults  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  lor  red  groo>(  • 
but  they  are  longer  in  shape,  aud  ditferent-y 
coloured.  There  they  stand,  a handsome  coup  <*, 
exactly  as  seen  in  Oakleigh’s  shooting  code:— 
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Rlnck-game  are  generally  hatched  in  rushy  fields,  near 
to  an  tinencln>rd  moor  or  heathery  plantation.  They 
visit  stubhle-firlds,  or  rather  corn-fields,  for  corn  is  har- 
vested late  in  those  rold  countries  where  the  hills  are 
covered  with  their  native  brown ; whereas  the  red  grouse  is 
rarely  known  to  quit  the  open  moor,  tinless  driven  thence 
by  men,  dogs,  or  stress  of  weather.  The  red  grouse  feeds 
chiefly  amidst  the  heather.  Hlack-gauic  will  often  feed, 
and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  the  red  grouse  nlio,  like 
partridges,  in  stubbles : black-game  nte  very  destructive 
to  crops  of  grain,  lied  giouse  do  not  frequent  woods. 
Their  nests  arc  generally  found  ill  heathrr;  those  of 
black-game  in  rushy  fields  or  plantations.  The  eggs  of 
the  former  are  often  taken  by  persons  collecting  plovers’ 
; and  ns  they  are  easily  found,  the  temptation  to 
pilfer  but  too  often  presents  itself.  A child  may  thus  do 
more  mischief  than  the  most  accomplished  poacher.  Loi- 
terers at  this  season  should  he  watched. 

Gathering'  a few  berries  from  a mountain  ash, 
or  nuts  from  a hazel  hush,  will  soon,  we  pre- 
sume, be  designated  pilfering.  Did  any  natu- 
ralist— and  their  name  is  Legion — ever  discover 
a nest,  no  matter  of  what  bird,  from  whence  he 
did  not  pilfer  as  often  as  it  suited  him  ? And 
“ Loiterers  should  be  watched  !”  Truly  no  such 
lessons  to  the  game  lords  were  required  from 
Tom  Oakleigh.*  It  is  unlike  the  genial  feel- 
ing's of  the  sportsman,  who  is  a prose-poet  and 
lover  of  nature ; and  who.  in  the  words  of  old 
Markham,  should  he  “ full  of  love  both  to  his 
pleasure  and  his  neighbour.”  But  every  lover 
of  sport  cannot,  year  after  year,  reach  the  High- 
land moors  and  forests  ; and  there  are  humbler, 
yet  not  despicable,  pleasures  to  be  found  lying 
within  reach.  Among  these,  rabbit-shooting 
and  snipe-shooting  have  their  own  attractions. 

Look  at  the  rabbit — Tom  Oakleigh's  rabbit ; 
boys  love  and  cherish  him  ; poets  and  painters 
like  to  sec  him  and  his  merry  companions  gam- 
bolling in  the  moonlight : the  cook  does  not  despise 
him ; and  he  is  the  only  delicacy,  boasting  the 
name  of  game — to  which  his  claim,  by  the  way, 
is  not  clearly  established — that  ever  lawfully 
smokes  on  the  poor  man’s  board.  Besides,  his 
extreme  cautiousness  and  shyness,  and  his  con- 
venient places  of  retreat,  tantalize  the  shooter 
delightfully.  Oakleigh  remarks  : — 

* From  the  M New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,” 
we  can  perceive  that  the  only  misdemeanours  or  crimes 
into  which  inquiry  is  instituted,  or  returns  required 
from  rural  parishes,  are  poaching  and  battardy ; both 
favourite  justice  cases, 


It  is  astonishing  what  efforts  they  will  make  to  escape, 
though  throe  logs  be  broken,  when  near  the  en- 
trance of  a burrow.  It  is  of  little  use  firing  at  them 
when  they  ore  more  than  twenty  paces  distant  from  the 
gun.  Rabbit*  afford  more  what  are  termed  snap-shots 
than  any  other  game,  as  they  are  mostly  found  in  or  near 
to  plantations,  or  amongst  brambles,  hollies,  gone,  or 
deep  fern,  in  places  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  requires  a 
quick  eye  and  steady  hand  to  stop  n rabbit  running 
across  furrows,  or  over  uneven  ground. 


Rabbits,  cut  off  in  the  wholesale  or  Waterloo 
style,  for  the  market,  are  generally  taken  by 
nets  and  ferrets ; not  being  considered  worth 
powder  and  shot,  which  would  so  much  enhance 
their  price.  The  best  time  for  rabbit-shooting 
is  the  evening  ; or  in  sunshine,  after  rain,  when 
great  numbers  venture  abroad. 

Snipe-shooting  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  comes  at  a good  season  ; when  the  grouse  are 
forsaken,  and  partridges  become  scarce  and  dif- 
ficult. The  snipe  nrrives  in  this  country  about 
the  same  time  ns  the  tcondrock.  They  appear 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  are  plentiful 
in  November  ; which  month  and  the  next  is  the 
time  for  shooting  them.  As  the  year  advances, 
they  congregate  in  flocks,  on  open  moors  and 
downs,  and  are  shy  of  the  shooter’s  approach. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  snipes:  the  full  or 
whole  snipe,  figured  on  the  next  page  ; the  soli- 
tary, sometimes  called  the  double  snipe  ; and  the 
Jack-snipe,  termed  also,  from  its  diminutive  size, 
the  half  snipe.  The  full  snipe,  the  bird  which  the 
shooter  pursues,  is  very  difficult  to  hit ; and 
Oakleigh  discourses  scientifically  on  the  subject, 
affirming  that 
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The  shooter  will  bring  down  a *nipe  with  much  lew 
difficulty  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  than  at  any 
other  distance.  The  aim  is  thus  taken  just  before  the 
bird  begins  to  make  its  cross  flights,  but  before  it  has 
attained  its  full  speed.  The  Irregularity  of  its  flight  is  of 
little  consequence  during  the  first  and  second  twirling, 
before  the  bird  is  safely  on  the  wing,  since  its  flight  is 
then  comparatively  tardy.  But  let  the  snipe  fly  ten  yards 
from  whence  it  sprang — let  it  be,  for  instance,  twenty- 
five  paces  distant  from  the  gun,  it  is  then  at  the  top  of 
t its  speed,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  its  sidelong,  elliptical 
gyrations,  and  more  than  a match  for  the  majority  of 
shooters,  especially  if  the  day  be  windy.  A snipe,  killed 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  distance,  with  No.  7*  shot,  will 
seldom  be  struck  by  many  pellets,  being  generally  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  cone  which  the  shot 
forms  as  it  flies,  which  is  very  different  from  being  in  the 
exact  centre.  A section  of  the  body  of  a snipe  docs  not 
present  a surface  as  large  as  that  of  a penny-piece.  If 
any  person  will  fire  at  a target  at  fifteen  yards  distance, 


he  will  find  that  a snipe  would  not  be  cut  to  piece*  even 
at  that  distance,  unless  it  chanced  to  be  precisely  in  the 
centre  of  the  charge  as  thrown.  When  speaking  of  a 
snipe  presenting  no  larger  a surface  as  a mark  than  a 
penny-piece,  we,  of  course,  mean  a snipe  flying  directly 
from  the  shooter.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  shoot  at  a 
snipe  flying  across  at  less  than  twenty  paces  distance,  as 
it  then  presents  more  than  double  the  surface  of  one  going 
straight  from  the  shooter.  Twenty. fire  paces  is  the  dis- 
tance we  should  prefer  for  a cross  or  oblique  shot.  . . 

. . . There  are  two  points  to  be  attended  to  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  distance:  the  flight  of  the  bird — and 
the  manner  in  which  the  shot  is  thrown.  In  snipe -shoot- 
ing the  latter  is  subservient  to  the  former. 

The  common  snipe,  occasionally  found  on  heathery  and 
m*h.cl*d  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  enclosed  giounds,  is  tbe 
same  as  the  gregarious  bird  of  the  marsh. 

The  setter  is  the  best  dog  for  snipe  shooting. 

Mr  Wilson  and  Tom  Oakleigh  have  tempted 
us  to  transgress  all  due  bounds  in  following 
them  over  moor  and  mountain ; by  lake  and 
stream.  We  must  now,  perforce,  call  a halt; 
and  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  than 
by  extolling  the  ^minute  attention  which  this 
“ Shooter's  Manual"  pays  to  every  point  regard- 
ing the  comfort  and  success  of  the  sportsman. 
We  find  a complete  catalogue  of  whatever  the 
grouse-shooter  requires  for  use  or  comfort  in 
pursuing  his  recreation.  We  can  only  suggest,  in 
addition  to  the  list,  a copy  of  “ The  Rod  and  tbe 
Gun  and  Messrs  Peter  and  George  Anderson’s 
“ Guide  to  the  Highlands ;"  both  most  valuable 
and  entertaining  companions  in  wet  or  dry,  cm 
bill-side,  steamer-deck,  or  coach-top. 
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The  simplicity  of  Swiss  habits  is  extended  to 
their  domestic  architecture.  In  the  front  of  our 
host’s  house,  on  the  grass,  there  was  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a manufactory  of  beams,  rafters, 
and  boards,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  the  new 
house  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

" But  are  you  going  to  build  it  just  in  front  of 
your  own  ?”  1 asked  the  father  of  Anncben. 

**  No,"  said  he  ; “ certainly  not.  We  haven’t 
quite  decided  yet  where  it  is  to  be,  but  we  think 
of  trying  it  first  at  the  other  end  of  that  rising 
field  just  beyond  the  cascades." 

“ First !”  said  I ; “ what,  are  you  going  to  make 
it  a movable  house?" 

My  curiosity  was  easily  gratified ; and  I was 
shewn  that  each  beam,  rafter,  and  board,  were 
carefully  numbered,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
masonry  in  these  houses,  nothing  is  easier  or 
more  frequent  than  to  remove  instead  of  changing 
houses.  Sometimes  the  distribution  of  a village 
is  entirely  altered  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so. 
The  outside  walls  of  these  houses  are  often  tiled 
with  fir  shingles.  They  perfectly  understand 
the  art  of  making  them  very  comfortable  ; but 
they  are,  of  course,  liable  to  be  easily  destroyed 
by  fire.  Not  long  since,  a fire  took  place  in  the 
most  windward  house  of  a small  village  (I  be- 
lieve Goldach ) on  the  banks  of  the  Boden-See,  or 
Lake  Constance,  and,  there  being  a strong 


breeze,  the  whole  village  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  ; consisting  of  seventy  houses.  I cannot 
help  adding,  as  a proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Swiss  peasants,  that,  though  a large  subscription 
was  immediately  commenced  to  assist  the  house- 
less villagers,  yet  but  very  few  of  the  whole  num- 
ber accepted  any  relief,  so  well  able  were  their 
own  friends  and  relatives  to  assist  them.  Tbe 
village  was  rebuilt  again  in  a very  short  time. 
But  to  return  to  Annchen  and  her  husband : — j 
It  was  evident,  from  the  building  of  a new 
house,  and  its  site  being  chosen  on  the  host's 
land,  that  the  new  bridegroom  was  not  one  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  : and  how  little  this  title 
befits  the  landlords  of  Switzerland,  Annchen's 
story  will  shew.  Annchen’s  father  and  mother, 
as  fathers  and  mothers  are  wont  to  do  else- 
where as  well,  had,  whilst  Annchen  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  teens,  pondered  long  and  wisely  on 
the  choice  of  a husband  for  their  only  child,  who 
should  surpass  all  former  and  future  husbands 
in  morals,  mind,  and  eligibility— >in  all  ways  and 
respects.  Among  the  relatives  of  this  most  ju- 
dicious couple,  was  an  old  merchant  of  Basle, 
who,  as  Basle  merchants  are  wont  to  be,  was 
very  rich  and  very  pious.  Basle,  though  it  does 
not  quite  emulate  the  piety  of  the  Ramsgate  Town 
Commissioner’s  pump,  which  is  chained  on  Sun* 
days,  for  fear  it  break  the  Sabbath,  is,  neverthe- 
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lea,  a place  where  godliness  verges  much  more 
closely  upon  fanaticism  than  any  other  part  of 
Switzerland.  Now,  this  merchant  had  three  sons, 
who,  according  to  the  very  excellent  system  of 
all  the  most  enlightened  of  European  countries, 
(except  our  own,)  must  necessarily  inherit  equal 
shares  of  their  father’s  fortune.  On  Jules,  the 
youngest.the  selection  of  Annchen's  parents  fell ; 
and,  for  aught  the  fates  have  any  right  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  have  been  Annchen's  too, 
had  Annchen  happened  to  he  a well  educated 
young  lady,  without  a mind  by  any  means 
manufactured  in  Hanover  Square  and  for  sale 
accordingly.  But  Annchen  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a Swiss  maiden,  whose  reason  and  heart  were  as 
free  to  follow  their  own  dictates,  as  her  feet  were 
to  roam  over  her  native  mountains  ; and  when 
she  was  informed,  at  due  length,  of  the  sundry 
connubial  eligibilities,  and  manifold  virtues  of 
the  merchant’s  son,  one  Sunday  evening,  just 
after  the  family  Bible  had  been  closed  for  the 
night,  she  very  simply  said,  that  she  quite  agreed 
in  all  that ; but  that  Jules  had  not  her  heart,  and 
could  not  have  her  hand.  The  Swiss  are  a very 
simple  people ; and  when  they  read  in  their 
Bibles  that  love  is  declared  to  be  essential  to 
sanctify  the  marriage  state  in  God’s  eye,  and 
when  their  church  (as  wells  as  ours)  tells  them 
that  none  other  is  a lawful  marriage,  they  really 
believe  it ; just  as  if  the  proper  principle  and  pro- 
ceeding were  not  to  follow  the  excellent  counsel 
of  Tinsel  in  “ The  Hunchback,’’  who  courts  as 
follows 

**  Lady,  we  come  not  here  to  treat  of  heart*, 

But  marriage  ; which  («o  please  you)  is,  with  us, 

A simple  joining,  by  the  priest,  of  hands  s 
A ring’s  put  on  ; a prayer  or  two  is  said  ; 

You’re  man  snd  wife,  and  nothing  more.  For  hearts, 
We  oftener  do  without  than  with  them,  1 .ady  !" 

But  Annchen’s  parents  were  stupid  people, 
wholly  unversed  in  the  morale  of  St  James’ ; and, 
though  they  cordially  desired  so  respectable  a 
match  as  the  Baslemerchant’s  son  fortheir  daugh- 
ter, they  were  little  disposed  to  cross  her  in- 
clinations, or  to  evince  their  love  and  their 
regard  for  her  welfare,  by  dooming  her  to  a life 
of  well-salaried  misery ; for  is  there  any  other 
term  for  the  life-long  alliance  of  man  and  wife, 
who  have  no  other  bond  than  eligibility  (cold, 
brutal  word)  for  their  connexion  ? So  thought 
Annchen,  and  so  thought  her  parents : and  Jules 
got  his  conge;  and,  after  a due  process  of  despera- 
tion, married  somebody  else. 

In  Switzerland,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole 
of  central  Europe,  there  prevails  a system, 
termed  Wanderschafl,  or  itinerant  apprentice- 
ship. The  youths  who  learn  handicraft  arts, 
instead  of  serving  their  time  in  one  shop  and 
in  one  town,  travel  over  one  or  two  countries, 
nnd  serve  several  apprenticeships  in  each,  of 
periods  of  various  durations ; each  master  in- 
scribing in  the  book  when  the  apprentice  leaves 
him,  a certificate  of  his  conduct.  By  this  means, 
the  apprentices  of  central  Europe  are  mostly 
well-informed  men,  having  necessarily  derived 
advantages  of  experience  and  travel  in  a much 
greater  degree  than  could  have  fallen  to  their 


share  in  a more  stationary  sphere  of  life.  Hav- 
ing completed  their  itinerant  noviciate,  they 
return  to  their  native  place  ; unless,  like  Ann- 
chen’s husband,  they  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
a better  home  in  the  course  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Thus  it  happened  with  Joachim  : he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engineer  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and. 
having  to  superintend  the  erection  of  some  ma- 
chinery in  a large  cotton  mill,  in  which  Annchen's 
father  had  a share,  he  came  to  their  house,  and 
was  in  due  season  enabled  to  exclaim  with  Julius 
CiBsar — Veni,  vidi,  vici.  8wiss  courtships  are 
the  most  primitive  performances  in  the  world. 
Without  the  parents’  consent,  the  courtship  is 
at  once  forbidden  by  the  maiden  herself ; who 
forthwith,  in  all  well  brought  up  families,  informs 
her  parents  of  the  advances  of  the  swain ; and  a 
family  counsel,  in  all  manner  of  affection,  is  held 
on  the  weighty  question — “ To  be  or  not  to  be  ?** 
Whether  Annchen,  in  this  case,  had  seen  her 
lover  somewhat  oftener  than  usual,  before  he 
ventured  on  the  declaration,  or  whether  his 
very  excellent  qualities  had  pleaded  forcibly  in 
his  favour,  I cannot  precisely  say ; but  when 
her  parents  were  aware  of  his  intentions,  they 
were  also  aware  of  the  exceeding  strength  of 
her  affection  towards  him.  Every  moral  attri- 
bute Joachim  seemed  to  possess  in  the  fullest 
degree  ; and  in  other  respects — his  youth,  come- 
liness, and  personal  prowess,  (being  in  stature 
one  or  two  degrees  less  than  the  giants  whese 
bones  have  celebrated  the  Baths  of  Pfeffer,)  all 
tended  to  recommend  this  moral  and  Herculean 
lover  ; but,  then,  poor  Joachim  was  hut  a hum- 
ble mechanic,  his  worldly  wealth  being  well- 
nigh  confined  to  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  the 
sinews  in  his  arms.  The  Swiss  are  not  an  aris- 
tocratic people — (less  so  even  than  the  true  aris- 
tocracy of  England  ;)  hut  where  are  the  people 
who  are  wholly  free  from  the  prejudices  of  sta- 
tion and  the  prestiges  of  birth  ? They  exist  far 
less  in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  country,  or 
among  any  other  people ; but  still  the  parents 
of  Annchen  could  not  but  sigh  when  they  com- 
pared the  pretensions  of  the  penniless  mechanic, 
and  his  well-certificated  character,  with  the 
merchant's  son,  the  renowned  piety  of  Basle, 
and  peculiarly  weighty  coffers  of  his  most  re- 
spectable father  ; and  it  was  shrewdly  surmised 
that,  when  the  eloquence  of  the  parents,  the  test 
of  some  slight  separation  and  much  delay,  had 
all  failed  in  persuading  Annchen  that  she  did 
not  know  her  own  mind,  and  that  she  was  quite 
mistaken  in  loving  the  young  artisan — when,  I 
say,  the  whole  of  this  had  failed  in  its  effect,  it 
was  still  suspected  that,  had  Joachim  been  Jules, 
somewhat  less  rigour  would,  perchance,  have 
been  displayed  in  the  scrutiny  into  his  morals. 
However,  to  do  them  justice,  when  they  were 
well  assured  of  Annchen’s  love  and  Joachim's 
virtues,  my  worthy  hosts  cordially  set  to  work 
to  realize  the  marriage,  as  their  belief  of  their 
duty  prompted  them  to  do,  as  well  as  their  in- 
tense regard  for  their  child's  real  happiness ; 
and  they  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
wishes  with  almost  as  much  alacrity  as  would 
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inevitably  have  been  bestowed  in  thwarting' 
them  in  England,  at  least  in  nine  such  oases  out 
of  ten.  To  them  there  seemed  a religion  in  love  ; 
and  they  at  least  felt  there  was  sin  in  the  viola- 
tion of  Shakspeare’s  matrimonial  moral,  “ Let 
me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit 
impediments.”  The  impediments  were  soon  re- 
moved, by  a portion  of  land  sold  by  the  father  to 
Joachim  on  redeemable  mortgage ; a system  for 
which  the  utmost  facilities  are  afforded  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  which  materially  tends  to  the  vir- 
tual  subdivision  of  land : for  though  the  mort- 
gage, while  it  lasts,  is  little  else  than  a system 
of  rental,  yet  the  process  of  redemption  is  so 
general,  that  it  ends  in  increasing  the  effect  of 
the  system,  of  equal  partition  of  property.  I have 
little  douht  but  that  the  joint  successive  ten- 
dency to  division  thus  produced,  would  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  industrial  power  and 
produce  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
teraction of  another  agent;  namely,  non-increase 
of  population.  The  population  of  Switzerland  is 
well  nigh  stationary  ; and  this  singular  fact  ac- 
counts, in  great  measure;for  its  signal  prosperity, 
as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  hypotheque 
bystem,  of  mortgage  and  marriage. 

In  England,  the  marketing  of  women  increases 
with  the  pressure  of  the  times  ; for  pride  never 
decays  in  equal  ratio  with  prosperity.  Poverty 
seldom  lessens  an  aspiration  or  curbs  ambition  ; 
as  regards  the  match-market,  it  has,  of  course,  a 
direct  and  very  powerful  effect  in  stimulating 
the  sale  of  daughters.  I look  on  this,  advisedly, 
as  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  society,  and  as 
the  parent  of  more  than  half  the  curses  which 
afflict  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  and 
which  indirectly  inoculate  the  others.  In  the 
first  place,  a marriage,  of  which  the  motive  is 
anything  else  than  affection,  is,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  any  meaning 
in  the  law  of  the  English  Church,  mere  prostitu- 
tion— not  even  a legalised  one  ; for  the  marriage 
service,  after  quoting  the  command  of  God,  that 
love  shall  be  the  bond  between  man  and  wife, 
expressly  states : — “ lie  ye  well  assured,  that  as 
many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  as 
God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together 
by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful.”  I 
need  hardly  comment  on  the  gross  falsehood  of 
the  promise  to  love  a person  whom  one  probably 
dislikes.  The  sin  of  the  sale  is  almost  surpassed 
by  its  cruelty  ; and  those  enses.  in  which  the 
inclinations  of  daughters  are  violently  coerced 
by  avaricious  parents,  occur  far  oftener  than  it 
suits  the  policy  of  the  parents,  or  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  victim  herself,  to  allow  to  trans. 
pire.  I knew  of  one  case  in  which  the  affections 
of  a young  girl  had  been  engaged  by  a relative, 
with  whom  she  was  permitted  frequent  inter- 
course. in  all  probability,  the  marriage  would 
have  taken  place  ; but  the  father  of  this  young 
lady,  a gay,  dissipated  man,  contracted  a debt 
with  a West  Indian  planter,  who  had  retired 
from  the  West  Indies  with  one  of  those  large 
fortunes,  at  that  period  accumulated  in  a few 
years,  He  was  nearly  ns  old  again  ns  the  lady 


in  question  ; ill-favoured,  gauche.,  uneducated, 
and  wholly  unaccustomed  to  that  society  of 
which  she  was  herself  a brilliant  ornament; a 
man,  in  almost  every  single  respect,  ill-calculated 
to  make  her  happy,  even  had  she  never  seen  her 
young  and  engaging  cousin.  Payment  of  the 
debt  was  becoming  due  ; when  the  scheme  of  a 
match  between  the  debtor’s  daughter  and  the 
creditor  struck  the  father  as  the  best  resource 
from  his  embarrassment.  It  is  needless  to  reca- 
pitulate all  the  stratagems  and  ingenious  deviret 
which  were  resorted  to.  both  by  father  and  mother, 
to  inveigle  him,  coerce  her,  and  enslave  both. 
Absolute  threats  were  used  towards  the  daughter; 
who,  finally,  yielded  to  the  machinery  of  the 
marriage  market.  A woman  of  real  virtue  would, 
of  course,  have  preferred  the  life  of  a scullery 
girl : but  what  could  be  expected  of  a daughter 
educated  by  such  parents  ? Having  married,  and 
endured  two  or  three  years  of  silent  sutTering. 
the  wretchedness  of  her  lot  prevailed  over  spirit*, 
health,  and  strength  ; and,  though  she  experi- 
enced no  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
she  died  in  the  fourth  year  after  her  marriage, 
of  those  indefinable,  but  most  effective  of  all 
diseases,  want  of  sympathy,  estranged  affections 
and  a loveless  life.  The  parent  who  should 
most  have  sympathized  with  a daughter,  was  the 
main  agent  of  her  destruction ; she  is  now 
among  the  most  eminently  rigid  and  unimpeacb- 
nbly  pious  of  the  congregation  of  the  Kavercnd 

Nehemiah  J , in  the  fashionable  watering- 

place  of . No  one  is  more  munificent  in  the 

diffusion  of  books  and  tracts,  or  more  usefully 
indignant  at  the  mere  mention  of  every  species 
of  impropriety.  She  is,  of  course,  anioni;  the 
numbernf  the  “elect:”  forherfaith  is  unbounded: 
hut  if  there  is  any  “ work”  on  which  she  doe* 
venture  to  look  back  with  complacency,  it  is  the 
“ eligible  match”  and  excellent  provision  she 
made  for  her  boloved  daughter.  There  .v* 
thousands  of  Rtich  daughters,  who  live  under  the 
belief  that  their  duty  to  their  parents  is  greater 
than  to  their  God.  There  are  tens  of  thousand 
more,  who  are  themselves  actuated  by  ambition* 
motives  rather  than  by  the  impulses  of  the 
heart.  There  are  few  if  any  such  iu  Switzerland. 
There  exist  no  such  inequalities  in  fortune,  neither 
are  there  the  rivalries  nor  vying  to  which  they 
give  birth  in  England  ; rendering  marriages 
heartless,  blunting  the  natural  affections  and 
kindly  sympathies  of  the  class  whose  character 
and  influence  necessarily  affect  the  community, 
and  who,  under  our  aristocratic  institutions,  con- 
stitute the  nursery  of  our  legislators.  A vewi 
spirit  not  only  supplants  the  affections  among  the 

parents,  but  necessarily  deprives  the  offspring  of 

those  softer  influences  which  are  the  genus  of  en- 
thusiasm in  good,  and  of  every  lofty  and  nobie 
impulse:  they  are  reared  in  a school  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  imbibe  the  palsying  apathy  which 
but  too  often  vitiates  the  upper  das*e*  u! 
this  country  ; a state  which  leaves  no  ecope  for 
the  growth  of  heart,  and  is  favourable  alone  to 
pride,  oppression,  indolence,  ignorance,  and  A* 
moral  pestilenco  of  profligacy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mrs  Herbert  sat,  sad  and  solitary,  in  a corner 
of  her  elegant  drawing-room  ; a book  lying  open 
on  the  small  table  near  her  easy-chair ; sunk  in 
mournful  reverie ; and  the  traces  of  tears  still 
visible  on  her  pale  face.  When  Violet,  bent  on 
the  enterprise  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
silently  glided  in  and  knelt  before  her,  she  started 
to  her  feet  in  agitation,  at  once  recognising  in 
the  intruder  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

" Forgive  me,  madam,"  cried  the  suppliant. 
“ If  I have  forced  myself  into  your  presence,  it 
is  because  I am  the  most  wretched  creature  upon 
earth ; and,  save  you,  there  is  no  one  can  aid  me." 

Mrs  Herbert  stood  like  one  struck  dumb; 
when  Jenkins,  her  maid,  who  had  gained  tidings 
of  the  stranger,  and  of  Marion’s  manoeuvre  to 
procure  the  secret  interview,  entered  hastily  and 
much  flurried,  crying — 

“ Miss  Cripps — the  youngest  Miss,  ma’am. 
Did  Mrs  Herbert  expect  to  see  Miss  Cripps  ?” 

11  Certainly  I did  not  expect,”  replied  the  lady, 
hesitatingly  ; for  the  clasped  beseeching  hands, 
and  expressive  face  of  the  distressed  and  agitated 
young  creature  now  trembling  before  her,  invo- 
luntarily softened  her  voice  and  manner.  “ Not 
any  one,”  she  added ; “ but,  I presume,  the  young 
lady  has  business  with  me.  You  may  withdraw, 
Jenkins.” 

“ Don't  you  fancy  she  may  be  mad,  ma'am," 
whispered  Jenkins,  “to  run  up  stairs  like  a wild 
thing,  without  being  announced.  1 shall  have 
the  men-servants  at  hand  in  case  she  should  bo 
violent.  To  have  the  audacity  to  disturb  Mrs 
Herbert  the  very  day  after  Madame  Ramsden’s 
•ugly  business;  and  the  carriage  and  trunks!!”  whis- 
pered Jenkins,  who  had  drawn  the  lady  off, 
affecting  great  alarm  for  her  } rsonal  safety. 

Violet  felt  Mrs  Herbert’s  questioning  eye  upon 
her,  and  summoned  all  her  resolution.  She  re- 
called to  memory  the  confidence  which  Herbert 
had  so  lately  said  he  placed  in  her  energy  and 
firmness.  The  remembrance  was  invigorating. 
It  was  for  bis  sake  as  much  as  her  own  that  she 
had  come  hither  ; for  him  she  was  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  delicate  emergency ; and  affection 
came  in  aid  of  understanding:  the  child,  the 
timid,  bashful  girl,  merged  at  once  into  the  de- 
voted, but  intelligent  and  spirited  woman. 

**  I am  not  mad,”  she  said,  gently  smiling, 
**  though  I own  my  present  conduct  baffles  apo- 
logy. My  friend.  Mistress  Marion  Linton,  who 
accompanied  me  hither,  will  vouch  for  my  sanity.” 
She  continued,  turning  to  Jenkins — “ You  need 
not  fear  to  leave  me  alone  with  your  lady.” 

**  I’m  here,  hinny,”  said  a voice;  and  Mistress 
IVIarion,  who  was  not  far  off,  ventured  to  advance, 
and  to  tell  Jenkins  that  the  young  lady  had  very 
confidential  and  private  business  with  Mrs  Her- 
bert. 

**  Miss  Cripps  confidential  business  with  me  !” 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  haughtily  and  coldly. 
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“ You  are  under  a great  mistake,  mem,  if  ye 
think  my  young  leddy  has  ony  connexion  with 
the  clan  of  ffddlin  swinglers  that  spulyie  the 
public  under  that  name  ; and  if  ye  wad  be  bo 
gracious  as  to  hearken  till  her  story  be  told,  ye'll 
maybe  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  goodness  to 
the  fatherless  and  motherless  orphan.” 

“ Ordinary  courtesy  imposes  this  much  on 
me,”  replied  Mrs  Herbert,  civilly  ; “ though  I 
cannot  imagine  the  cause  of  so  singular  a request. 
Will  you  shew  the  young  lady  and  her  friend  to 
my  dressing-room,  Jenkins  ? — I hope  I do  not 
encroach  on  your  time  too  far,  ma’am,  if  1 re- 
quest you  to  wait  for  a few  minutes  before  I 
can  listen  to  the  story 

Violet,  colouring  slightly  at  the  insulting 
emphasis,  curtsied,  and  withdrew  as  directed. 

“The story,  quo’  she!”  said  Marion,  when  they 
were  left  alone,  and  mimicking  Mrs  Herbert's 
stately  manner  and  sarcastic  tone.  “ But  she 
wants  to  prepare  herself,  my  dear.  For,  ns  grand 
as  she  speaks  and  looks,  she  was  shaking,  every 
limb  o’  her,  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  as  white  as 
my  mutch  : and  what  business  has  she  to  con- 
found you  with  the  gang,  in  spite  o’  a’  Maister 
Charles  or  me  can  say — that’s  if  she  wad  listen  ? 
hut  she ’s  a politic,  lang-draughted  gentlewoman, 
and  will  listen  to  nothing  but  what  suits  her  ain 
purpose.” 

“ Then  there  is  no  hope  left  me  !”  sighed 
Violet. 

“ What ! — d’ye  think  Maister  Charles  will  be 
man-sworn,  break  his  troth-plight,  aud  gang 
back  o’  his  word  ?” 

“ O no,  no  ; that  I do  not,  though  no  troth 
has  been  plighted.  But  am  I to  blast  all  his  pro- 
spects in  life ; to  estrange  him  from  his  best 
friend  ; from  this  lady  whose  disfavour  it  is  my 
deep  misfortune  to  have  incurred 

“ And  most  causelessly.  Ye  are  carrying  this 
ower  far,  my  bairn : ye  maunna  forget  yoursel 
a’thegither.  If  ye  had  not  gained  Mr  Charles’ 
heart,  I ken  none  would  been  readier  than  this 
very  gentlewMnan — I’ll  no  wrong  her  behind 
her  hack — to  have  befriended  a young  orphan 
gentlewoman,  iu  your  sore  plight ; and  now 
— and  1 am  sure  it  is  for  no  fault  of  yours 
though — it  is  plain  she  cannot  abide  ye,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  lang  Leddy  Landers  that 
her  pride  is  set  upon  for  her  daughter-in-law. 
To  give  her  the  siller,  too ! My  certy,  auld  Mr 
Herbert  must  have  been  but  a simple  man  and 
her  a cute  madam  when  he  put  so  much  in  her 
power.” 

“ You  will  never  forgive  that  disposition  of 
the  fortune,"  said  Violet,  smiling,  hut  sadly. 

“ Indeed  an’  I will  no.  I tell  ye  what,  Miss 
Violet,  its  no  safe  to  gie  womenfolk,  gentle  or 
semple,  ower  muckle  power  o’  siller,  or  onything 
else,  till  they  first  get  mair  sense.” 

“You  are  not  complimentary  to  the  sex,” 
returned  Violet,  now  smiling  rather  more  gaily. 
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“ It  has  given  me  little  cause.  As  lang  as  ye 
gie  women  bodies  a’  their  ain  way,  its  a’  right 
enough,  and  they  cannot  do  enough  for  ye  ; but 
once  contre  them,  and  I rede  ye  to  expect  but 
scant  justice  at  their  hands.  They  want  sense , 
that ’s  the  truth  o’t  ; and  where  man  or  woman 
wants  sense,  though  they  may  even  have  some 
glimmering  o’  conscience,  never  ye  expect  jus- 
tice at  their  hands." 

“ Mrs  Herbert  must  believe  that  she  is  doing 
what  is  best  for  her  son." 

“ That's  the  very  mischief  o’t — for  what  right 
has  she  to  believe  ony  such  thing?  None ; but 
just  because  she  likes  it  best  herself.  Every  one 
best  kens  where  their  ain  shoe  pinches.  Nae 
doubt,  to  her,  this  Leddy  Laura  is  a silk  and 
gowden  slipper;  but  if  the  shoe  pinch  Mr  Charles' 
tae,  or  call  it  but  his  corn,  that  is,  his  notions, 
or  his  whims,  surely  he  is  no  to  be  plagued  fur 
life  to  pleasure  his  step-dame’s  pride.  The  truth 
is,  in  a reasonable  way,  I’m  a friend  to  true-love 
matches,  and  young  folk  suiting  themselves. 
Marriage,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  who  am  but 
a single  womah  of  little  experience,  would  need 
to  set  out  with  all  the  regard  aud  good-likingfolks 
can  muster ; — with  husbands  mair  especially, 
for  our  silly  sect  are  fond  simple  creatures,  if 
we’re  but  half  weel  guided.  But  for  Mrs  Herbert 
to  give  her  idol  o’  quality  a husband,  who,  in  his 
secret  heart,  far  prefers  another  woman — and 
that’s  yoursel,  hinny — is  waur  than  daft ; and 
tnen  are  contramacious  mulls,  [mules,]  Miss 
Violet,  as  she  or  any  woman  should  ken,  that 
has  had  ony  experience  o’  them.  How  would 
she  like  to  hear  that,  though  married  to  Leddy 
Laura,  he  liked  another  a’  the  better  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  get  her  ; and  maybe  hated 
the  poor  innocent  lady  to  whom  pride  and  plot- 
tin’  had  yoked  him  ; hated  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self— or,  if  it’s  no  hatred,  what  is  it  ?" 

tc  Y ou  place  the  matter  in  a strong  light,”  re- 
plied Violet. 

“ In  the  true  light,  hinny.  Though  I’m  far 
from  saying  headstrong  young  folks  have  a right 
to  please  themselves  only ; yet  / am  saying,  for 
the  Lord’s  sake,  Miss  Violet,  never  ye  coun- 
tenance marrying  only  to  please  others.  They 
take  mair  than  a fitting  'sponsibility  on  them- 
selves who  would  dare  to  demand  that  o’  their  fel- 
low-creature, were  they  parents  and  children." 
There  w as  much  to  interest  Violet’s  feelings  in 
this  homely  and  disjointed  talk  ; much  that  was 
jarring  to  her  feelings,  though  soothing  to  her 
hopes.  The  conversation  was,  however,  interrupt- 
ed by  a servant  announcing  that  “ Mrs  Herbert 
waited  for  the  young  lady.” 

The  lady  was  found  more  composed  than  be- 
fore, but  quite  as  stately  in  her  civility.  She, 
however,  beckoned  her  visiter  to  take  a seat ; 
but  Violet,  curtsying,  did  not  sit  down.  “ I at- 
tempt no  apology  for  this  intrusion,”  she  fal- 
tered out.  “ Save  for  the  sake  of  one  very  dear 
to  you,  Madam,  I durst  not,  uninvited,  and,  I 
fear,  unwelcome,  have  thrust  myself  into  your 

presence.  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  ma’am” 

and  there  was  a pause. 


Though  Mrs  Herbert  perfectly  recollected  the 
girl  whom  she  had  eeen  at  the  theatre,  and  had 
met  both  alone  and  with  Charles  on  the  street, 
near  their  common  residence,  and  whom,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  could  not  help  thinking  exteriorly 
a very  lovely  and  engaging  creature,  the  mentionof 
her  son’s  name  ruffled  her  temper  ; and,  suddenly 
losing  her  calm  civility,  she  quickened  the  hesi- 
tating manner  of  Violet  by  saying — 

“ May  I crave,  at  once,  to  learn  your  business 
with  me,  ma'am.  Jt  must  be  of  more  than  usual 
urgency,  since  it  makes  the  ordinary  forma  of 
society  be  laid  aside.” 

“ I have  dared  to  think  so,  else  had  I not 
been  here,”  returned  Violet,  finding  courage  in 
her  pride.  **  Mr  Charles  Herbert  has  done  metha 
honour  to  give  me  his  esteem, — nay,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  me.  Why  should  I conceal  that  of 
which  I have  reason  to  believe  you  perfectly 
aware  ?” 

fC  And  you  have  accepted  them,”  interrupted 
Mrs  Herbert,  in  a tone  of  bitter  scorn,  and  ris- 
ing from  her  chair.  “ Thi6  is  scnrcely  intelli- 
gence which  you,  ma’am,  could  fancy  particularly 
agreeable  to  me.” 

“ 1 have  not  accepted  them,”  returned  Violet, 
quietly,  but  firmly.  "Would  that  I might!” 

u What ! you  tell  me  that  you  have  not  a c. 
cepted  Mr  Herbert’s  attentions  ! But  I am  not 
in  his  confidence.  I can  know  my  step-son  only 
as  the  affianced  husband  of  a most  estimable  sod 
amiable  young  lady,  of  high  birth,  and  of  excel- 
lence  that  far  surpasses  her  exalted  rank,  to 
whom  he  was  all  but  married,  with  the  warmest 
approbation  of  friends  on  both  sides ; and  the 
fairest  prospects  of  happiness  in  a fitting  and 
honourable  station  in  society.” 

“ And  these  fair  and  brilliant  prospects  it  a 
my  ill  fortune  to  interfere  with  !” 

“ I have  said  that  in  me  my  son  places  no  im- 
proper confidence,"  said  Mrs  Herbert,  sternly. 
“If  a whim,  a young  man's  caprice — I can  im- 
pute degrading  folly  to  no  higher  or  more  stable 
motive — should  have  interfered,  it  will,  I make 
no  doubt,  pass  away.  Mr  Herbert  will  assuredlj 
some  time  regain  his  senses  ; and,  I trust,  ere 
it  be  too  late.” 

“Ob,  do  not  speak  so  severely.  I am  ready 
to  do  all  you  wish — to  renounce  my  dearest  hope* 
for  his  sake,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  and  he 
happy  ; but  not,  ma’am — pardon  me — to  bear 
the  sentiments  that  Mr  Herbert  has  professed 
for  me  so  mistaken.” 

“ I conclude  you  have  learned  that,  unlea> 
Mr  Herbert  marry  the  lady  to  whom  he™ 
engaged" 

“ Was  he  engaged  ?”  interrupted  Violet ; “did 
he  indeed  love  her  ?” 

Mrs  Herbert’s  face  fell  before  the  earned, 
inquiring,  nay,  rebuking  eye  of  Violet;  butsb* 
quickly  replied : — 

**  There  are  many  sorts  and  degrees  of  attach- 
ment, and  of  what  is  called  lore.  The  exalte! 
sentiment  which  the  noble  lady,  to  whom  1 ruP> 
is  calculated  to  inspire,  may  differ  from  • t®8* 
youth’s  infatuated  but  fleeting  admiration  of  * 
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fretty  face,  Snd  yet  afford  a much  more  solid 
basis  for  the  esteem  essential  td  the  connubial 
happiness  bf  a man  of  understanding  and  honour. 
I do  nbt  mean  to  httrt  your  feelings,  ma’am,  by 
irhatis  merely  a general  observation.  I intended 
to  say,  in  return  for  your  unexpected  frankness, 
that  the  fortune  which  I held  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  son,  and  as  the  steward  of  his 
father,  is  already  settled  Upon  the  lady  whom  I 
had  reasori  to  believe  he  was  to  have  the  honour 
to  nihrry ; so  that  fortune  as  well  as  respecta- 
bility is  bound  together  in  that  auspicious 
union.  I talk  very  freely  to  a mere  Stranger  ; 
but  I have  reason  to  think  that  you  are  not  un- 
acqiiainted  with  our  family  circumstances,  though 
notpfobably  aware  till  nOw  that  the  young  person 
Who  marries  my  step-sdn,  marries  a beggar,  bred 
Irt  luxury,  and  without  friends,  fortune,  or  pro- 
fession." 

Violet  flushed  with  displeasure  from  the  con- 
flict of  many  feelingd;  but  she  kept  silent. 

“The  language  which  I use  may  sound  harsh  ; 
but  there  is  none  other  that  may  truly  describe 
the  condition  into  which  Mr  Herbert's  impru- 
dence must  plunge  him  in  the  circumstances  con- 
templated." 

“ Were  want  of  fortune  all  that  is  to  be 
dreaded,  I would  not,  madam,  have  intruded  up- 
on you  to-day,"  said  Violet,  mildly. 

“ Nay,  the  lady  may  be  so  well  endowed  with 
worldly  gifts,  as  to  make  their  absence  of  less 
account  in  the  gentleman,"  said  Mrs  Herbert, 
with  keen  sarcasm  ; and  the  eye  of  Violet  kindled 
and  flashed,  yet,  in  an  instant,  she  whispered  — 

“ You  do  not  know  me,  madam,  or  I feel  yoti 
would  be  kinder  in  your  judgment — more  just.” 

“ Pardon  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert,  quickly, 
half-ashamed  Of  hetsblf,  and  smitten  with  the 
candid  look  and  gentle  rebuke  of  her  visiter: 
‘*1  do  not  indeed  know  you,  Miss  Cripps;  or, 
pardon  again,  I believe  that  is  not  your  name.” 

**  I am  not  Miss  Cripps,  madam  ; I am  nobody : 
a friendless  orphan  girl,  whom  Mr  Herbert  haS 
honoured  and  blessed  by  his  regard.  Yes ! he  has 
said  he  loves  me ; and  though  we  must  part — per- 
haps for  ever — I do,  I must  believe  him  !"  and 
the  passionate  earnestness  of  her  features  spoke 
exulting  belief. 

**  What  a strange  creature,"  thought  Mrs 
Herbert,  fixedly  eyeing  her — “ Is  she  mad  or 
very  artful ; or  an  enthusiast  like  poor  Charles 
himself?  Can  she  fancy  that  she  is  able  to  fodl 
me  as  she  has  him?"  The  idea  Was  irritating, 
and  Mrs  Herbert  quickly  said — “ Since  so  very 
good  an  understanding  subsists  between  you  and 
Mr  Charles  Herbert,  ma'am,  I fancy  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  take  me  farther  into  your 
confidence,  especially  as  you  must  know,  young 
woman  ! that  it  cannot  be  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
my  feelings.  Was  it  to  annoy  or  insult  me  with 
my  lost  son’s  infatuated  folly?  was  it  to  triumph 
ovUr  my  distress,  thai  you  came  hither?” 

“ Oh*  no,  no  ! Alas,  yoti  do  nbt  know  me ; I 
came  but  to  kneel  at  your  feet  as  I do  now,  to 
entreat  that  Mr  Herbert  may  be  restored  to 
your  favour;  and  that  In  a little  time,  a very  lit- 


tle time,  I may  pass  away  and  be  forgotten : — 
I am  come  to  place  my  fate  in  your  hands;  to 
bid  you  dispose  of  me,  decide  for  me." 

w Singular  girl : but  rise,  I entreat  you,  and 
sit  ddwn  by  me ;”  and  the  lady,  taking  the  poor 
young  creature’s  cold  and  passive  hands,  Violet 
was  placed  on  a sbfa,  where  Mrs  Herbert  sat 
down  by  her. 

« Am  I,  as  I flatter  myself,  to  understand  that 
you  see  the  propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  your 
intercourse — thfe  propriety  I mean  of — of — your 
breaking  off  your  engagement,  if  it  ever  went  so 
far,  with  Mr  Herbert ; of  forgetting  the  unfortu- 
nate attachment,  which  bodes  no  good  to  either 
of  yon,  and  which  to  him  is  certain  ruin.  I have 
dealt  frankly  with  you.  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
may,  independently  of  me,  marry  whom  he  will. 
I have  sdiewn  you  the  inevitable  and  distressing 
consequences  to  himself,  and  whoever  may  be 
connected  with  him." 

“ You  do  not  yet  understand  me,  madam,” 
replied  Violet.  “It  is  enough  that  through  me 
he  shall  never  forfeit  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  mother  whom  he  loves  so  dearly,  values  so 
highly.  It  was  irt  telling  me  Of  the  tender  affec- 
tion, the  cordial  endearing  and  confidential  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  you,  that  he  first  taught 
me  the  more  to  love  himself." 

Mrs  Herbert's  generous  feelings  were  at  last 
fairly  touched.  She  hastily  bent  forward,  as  if, 
to  embrace  the  weeping  girl,  but  stopt  short, 
saying — “ You  are  a strange,  a very  strange,  and 
a very  charming  creature.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
hbwever ; you  can  never  be  my  daughter : nay, 
take  away  your  sweet  pleading  eyes:  there  is 
but  one  woman  on  earth,  who,  with  my  consent, 

fcan  ever  be  Charles  Herbert’s  wife 

And  he  talked  to  you  of  our  uncommon  affection  ? 
Very  uncommon,  I believe,  in  such  a relation  as 
ours.  Is  he  aware  of  your  present  visit  to  me?” 

“No,  indeed:  all  day  I have  not  seen  Mr 
Herbert.” 

“ I presume  he  has  been  pretty  closely  en- 
gaged," replied  Mrs  Herbert,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.  “It  is  then  your  own  spontane- 
ous movetnent,  to  your  own  good  sense,  I owe 
this  visit?  I canhot  enough  praise  your  wis- 
dom— nay,  your  generosity.  Charles,  in  his  pre- 
sent humour,  would  scruple  kt  no  degree  of  folly, 
though  I cannot  flatter  you  that  he  might  not 
afterwards  regret  precipitance ; perhaps  impute 
a little  blame  to  the  more  innocent  party.  I 
conclude  that  you  mean  instantly  to  return  to 
your  friends  in  Scotland.  I have  understood 
from  Charles,  that  you  are  not  altogether  happy 
in  Mr  Cripps’  family  ; besides,  they  are  unplea- 
santly situated  at  present.” 

“ I have  no  friends  in  Scotland.,  nor  anywhere 
else,"  replied  Violet,  sadly. 

“ No  near  relatives,  you  mean.  You  have  had 
the  misfortune,  as  I learn,  to  lose  your  parents  ; 
but  friends  you  must  have.  I wish  that  I could 
in  any  Way  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  one 
whose  present  line  of  conduct  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration.” 

These  were  flattering  words;  yet  the  heart  of 
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her  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  was  sinking 
and  faint.  The  loneliness,  the  hopelessness  of 
her  condition,  brought  before  her  by  Mrs  Her- 
bert’s remarks,  contrasted  with  the  happiness 
which  she  thus  voluntarily,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
wisely, surrendered,  from  an  overstrained  sense 
of  what  was  best  for  him  for  whom  she  had  pre- 
sumed to  judge.  Circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary  the  immediate  union  for  which  Herbert 
had  sued,  and  of  which  he  had  already  that  day 
spoken  to  her  through  her  humble  but  maternal 
friend.  As  her  husband  alone  could  Herbert  give 
her  that  protection  which  her  present  condition 
required  ; and  though  Violet  thought  with  glow- 
ing disdain  of  her  reputation,  her  honour,  de- 
pending one  iota  upon  the  casual  breath,  whether 
of  praise  or  calumny,  she  also  keenly  felt  what 
was  due  to  herself.  After  a silence  of  some 
length,  she  said  : — 

“ 1 have  not  yet  spoken  all  that  is  in  my  heart. 
I came  to  say,  that  without  your  approbation  I 
will  never  marry  Mr  Herbert,  but  on  one 
condition." 

“ You  are  a noble-minded,  sensible  creature  ; 
and  I cannot  say  how  much  I admire  your  spirit 
and  understanding,"  interrupted  the  somewhat 
hasty,  and  delighted  lady ; “ but  do  tell  me 
all  that  is  in  your  heart.  Sunshine  and  peace 
must  soon  gladden  it,  if  your  conduct  is  what  I 
expect.  You  give  up  Charles" 

“ Alas,  madam,  do  not  try  me  too  far.  To- 
day Mr  Herbert  has  let  me  know,  through  Mis- 
tress Linton,  that  at  all  hazards,  and  for  reasons 
which  ought  to  make  him  tenfold  more  dear  to 
me,  he  desires  our  immediate  union.  The  only 
friend  I have  in  this  great  city — a humble,  but  a 
sincere  and  affectionate  one— says  that,  in  the 
painful  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  1 owe  it 
to  myself,  and  as  the  woman  honoured  by  Mr 

Herbert’s  choice,  to  consent;  for" and  Violet 

reddened  with  proud  shame ; and  with  the  beau- 
tiful scorn,  which  gave  a new  and  higher  char- 
acter to  her  lovely  face,  continued — “ They  say 

that  1 eloped  with  Mr  Herbert ; that  I But 

I cannot  further  degrade  myself  by  explanation — 
M ill  you,  madam,  his  mother,  be  my  protector; 
or  does  honour  plead  with  love  for  our  immedi- 
ate marriage?" 

Mrs  Herbert — a woman  of  warm  and  generous 
sensibilities,  though  too  much  under  the  con- 
ventional influences  to  which  fashionable  society, 
more  or  less,  bends  all  its  members,  and  to 
which  a strong  attachment  had,  for  the  time, 
made,  as  she  fancied,  her  son  unwisely  superior 
—was  now  greatly  affected.  With  fervent  ad- 
miration, she  clasped  in  her  arms  the  girl  who 
made  this  proposition,  Baying  affectionately— 

“ Noble  creature  1 yes,  I will  be  your  pro- 
tector, against  this  and  every  base  infamy.  Wel- 
come  to  my  home  and  bosom  ! If  any  woman, 
save  Laura  Temple,  could  deserve  my  Charles, 
it  is  you,  sweet  Violet ! You  see  I have  already 
learned  your  pretty  name.  What  a load  you 
have  taken  from  my  heart,  in  restoring  my  son 
to  me.  It  is  death  to  me  to  quarrel  with 
Charles." 


Violet  could  not  fully  participate  in  all  these 
raptures  ; yet,  many  humiliating  apprehensions 
were  allayed  by  this  frank  offer  of  an  honourable 
and  6afe  asylum  ; and  the  soothing  idea  that,  by 
her  means,  Herbert  was  reconciled  to  his  best 
friend,  promised  to  spread  peace  ia  the  bosom  in 
which  hope  was,  probably,  not  yet  quite  extin- 
guished. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  not  a woman  to  do  anything 
by  halves,  where  her  affections  were  interested. 
An  earthquake  in  the  Regent’s  Park  would  not 
have  surprised  Jenkins  more  than  the  order 
given  to  her  that  the  housemaid  should  prepare 
a particular  chamber  described,  for  her  guest ; 
and  that  Jenkins  should  accommodate  her  from 
Mrs  Herbert’s  wardrobe  with  whatever  she  re- 
quired for  the  night.  Mrs  Herbert’s  next  and 
most  pleasant  duty  was  to  extend  the  olive 
branch  to  her  son,  with  which  she  proposed  im- 
mediately sending  forth  Mistress  Marion  to  the 
Albany.  The  missive  intrusted  to  this  faithful 
emissary,  bore  the  important  tidings  that  Violet 
was  safe  under  the  roof  of  the  writer,  where  she 
was  to  remain  for  the  present  as  the  guest  of 
Mrs  Herbert,  and  probably  afterwards  as  her 
companion.  “ All  was  forgiven,  forgotten ; all 
would  be  arranged : let  the  past  be  buried  in 
oblivion:”  yet  Charles  was  delicately  informed, 
that  it  waB  expected  he  was  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Tarbertto 
Germany,  and  that  the  preparations  were  in  * 
forward  state.  By  the  promptitude  of  the  soli- 
citor, the  fracas  with  Sir  George  Lees  had  been 
hushed  up  without  getting  into  the  newspapers, 
and  pecuniary  matters  would  soon  be  in  train  Jor 
arrangement. 

Not  finding  Herbert  at  his  chambers.  Mistress 
Marion,  having  left  the  note  with  his  semot, 
returned  to  her  own  house,  where  she  found  him 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  stairs  after  a vain  at- 
tempt to  gain  admission. 

“ The  bonny  bird  is  flown  away.  Mailer 
Charles,”  said  Marion,  with  an  air  of  mirth  that 
shewed  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm;  for  Herbert 
did  look  alarmed:  “ and  where  has  she  lighted, 
think  ye  ? but  I’ll  give  ye  three  guesses  for  that. 

“ Miss  Hamilton  cannot  have  been  so  unkind 
as  to  have  set  off  for  Jersey,  without  even  seeing 
me,”  said  he,  “ after  the  serious  message  whirb 
1 am  sure  you  delivered  to  her.” 

“ Na — no  just  so  far.  What  wad  ye  thick 
if  6he  had  flown  over  tower  and  tree,  mast  iow 
steeple,  to  find  a cozy  mother-nest  wi'  ane  Mrs 
Herbert  i’  the  Regent’s  Park.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  it,  Marion  ?” 

“ Ay,  but  in  good  troth  do  I ; that's  a cut 
aboon  the  common,  is  it  no  Maister  Charl«  -' 
To  think  of  Miss  Violet  casting  her  glanKs-' 
ower  Mrs  Herbert  as  weel  as  ower  you  and  of- 
which  was  mair  easy  and  natural !” 

“It  looks  witchery  indeed,”  replied  Herbert, 
with  animation.  “ If  I could  believe  this,  it  *<wld 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men.  My  mother,  >i 
she  once  know,  cat.. tot  fail  to  lov#  Violet — P**- 
judice  muBt  give  way.  She  has  already, 
felt  Violet’s  fascinations  ?H 
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w She  is  there  sure  enough,  billeted  in  your 
ain  chaummer;  I'm  no  just  bo  sure  though  that 
all  is  to  end  fair  at  ance,  like  the  peacock  tail  of 
nuld  ballant  or  play-book  ; though  so  far  so  good. 
But  to  think  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  bit  gentle 
creature,  for  as  backward  and  diffident  as  she  is 
of  her  nature.  Ye’ll  ne’er  ken  what  spirit  is  in 
some  lassies  till  they  are  tried.  Now  she  may 
defy  the  Cripps  and  Crimps. — The  dandy  dyvour, 
the  gleed  son,  was  after  Miss  Violet  this  fore- 
noon. The  auld  ane  is  in  Whitecross  prison,  they 
tell  me.” 

u Then  I am  sure  you  gave  the  fellow  his  er- 
rand for  his  pains, — or  a warm  reception.” 

“ What  think  ye  I should  have  done,  Maister 
Charles  ? for,  I dare  say,  Miss  Violet  thinks  me 
an  auld  randy  !” 

“ Kicked  him  down  stairs,  in  the  first  place,” 
replied  Herbert,  laughing. 

“ Atweel ! and  I hae  done  many  a worse  turn 
in  my  time ; and  I'm  able  for  this  too  if  I am 
vexed  and  made  fractious.” 

Herbert  laughed.  The  report  of  Jack’s  at- 
tempt helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  finding  Violet  here,  and  made  him 
the  more  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  her  security, 
which  had  indeed  removed  a load  from  his  mind. 
He  was  damped  again,  for  what  so  fluctuating  ns 
a lover’s  moods,  when,  in  answer  to  his  warm 
expression  of  thanks  to  Mistress  Linton  for  her 
unceasing  kindness,  before  hastily  taking  leave  to 
proceed  to  the  Regent’s  Park,  that  sagacious  old 
woman  advised  him  to  go  home  first  and  read  his 
mother's  letter. 

“ I’m  no  just  sure  that  its  i’  the  bond  that  you 
are  to  gang  courtin’  under  that  leddy's  roof, 
though  she  has  kindly  ta’en  in  the  young  orphan 
gentlewoman,  maybe  to  keep  her  out  o’  harm’s 
way.  Ye’ll  no  find  Mrs  Herbert  sae  simple  a 
body  as  me  wi’  young  folk ; and  indeed,  Maister 
Charles,  to  bo  plain  wi’  ye,  I could  not  either 
been  having  young  gallants  like  you  coming  about 
my  quiet  house.  It  might  hae  gotten  a single 
maiden  like  me  a light  name  in  the  gate-end." 
And  Marion  laughed  off  the  imagined  sharp 
point  of  her  jest. 

" You  know  the  nature  of  my  present  errand. 
I had  fondly  hoped  that  Violet,  situated  as  we 
are,  would  have  been  mine  with  all  the  despatch 
which  the  forms  of  marriage  permit.  This  was 
the  object  of  my  present  visit,  as  much  as  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  guest  and  you.’’ 

Nae  doubt  there  is  gTeat  pleasure  to  a young 
gentleman  in  coming  to  see  an  auld  wife  like  me. 
However,  that’s  all  past : new  lairds  new  laws, 
Maister  Charles.  Since  Miss  Violet  is  in  the 
good  custody  and  ward  where  we  would  both 
best  like  to  6ee  her,  that  may  aiblins  make  a total 
change  of  views;  or,  at  any  rate,  a delay  of 
measures.” 

This  was  meant  for  a fishing  observation  ; but 
Herbert  either  failed  to  perceive  its  drift,  or 
was  not  disposed  to  be  communicative.  He 
went  away ; and  Mistress  Marion,  after  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  this  eventful  day,  upon  the 
whole,  rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 


taken  with  her  beloved  nursling ; yet  somewhat 
disappointed  that  her  nice  French  bed,  her  un- 
corked pint  of  Sherry,  and  other  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  festive  preparations  had  gone  for 
nothing  ; sat  down  to  her  “ refreshin  cup  o’  tea,” 
and  thus  soliloquized  or  addressed  her  constant 
confidante,  w ho  purred  up  to  her  side. 

" Aweel,  pussie  lass,  there  is  no  saying  how 
nil  this  mnv  turn  out  yet  for  our  poor  young 
leddy.  She’9  a lang-draughted,  up-setting  wo- 
man that's  gotten  the  young  thing  into  her 
clutches.  I am  far  from  either  saying  or  think- 
ing ill  of  her  : but  she  compassed  her  ain  ends  wi’ 
the  faither,  and  maybe  will  no  speed  less  ill  wi' 
the  son  ; and  what  comes  of  our  bonny  orphant 
lassie  then,  pussie,  my  woman  ? Oh,  she'll  just 
tyne  heart  a'thegither,  poor  dear  bairn.  Ay,  ye 
may  * mew/'  Are  ye  wae  for  her,  or  are  ye 
savin'  we'll  get  her  back  to  oursels  yet  ? And 
blithe  would  we  be,  pussie ; but  I'll  no  just  say 
that  Miss  Violet  would  think  an  auld  wife  and 
her  cat,  let  us  do  our  bc3t  for  her,  equal  to 
Maister  Charles,  for  her  gudeman,  and  her  ain 
fireside.  'Deed  I wish  she  had  just  bidden  still 
wi'  us,  and  we  had  made  a waddin  o't.  Ay,  ye’ll 
set  up  your  back  and  mi.au  at  that,  ye  sly  lim- 
mer?"  And  here  Marion  fondly  and  briskly 
caressed  her  pet. 

“ Na,  I'll  ne’er  believe  but  that  beast  kens 
every  word  I say,”  continued  Mistress  Marion, 
who  often  found  an  escape  for  brooding  thought, 
a safety  valve,  in  such  confidences  and  communi- 
cations to  her  cat  as  the  above.  There  was, 
however,  one  resolution  which  she  neither  told 
the  cat  nor  her  own  left  hand.  Thi9  was^  early 
next  morning,  and  at  her  own  risk,  to  discharge 
the  debt  to  Madame  Ramsden,  the  milliner;  the 
true  history  of  which  Violet  had  told  her  as  they 
hurried  to  Mrs  Herbert’s,  and  which  Marion  felt 
almost  as  a personal  stigma,  and  a national  dis- 
grace— something  that  concerned  the  honour  of 
Scotland.  Violet  had  made  a similar  communi- 
cation to  Mrs  Herbert ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
explained  and  apologized  for  the  impertinent 
liberty  which  the  zealous  Mike  Twig  had,  with- 
out any  authority  from  her,  taken  in  sending 
her  trunks  into  Mrs  Herbert's  premises  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  owner. 

How  trivial  appeared  those  petty  circum- 
stances, which  had  given  her  hostess  so  unfa- 
vourable an  impression  of  her  character,  when 
thus  accounted  for.  Mrs  Herbert  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  her  uncharitable  suspicions  to  ac- 
knowledge them. 

Jenkins,  when  that  night  undressing  her  lady, 
attempted  to  revive  the  tale  of  the  trunks,  and 
received  a sharp  check  for  her  pains  ; though, 
on  a subsequent  morning,  when  she  maliciously 
informed  her  mistress  that  the  bill  to  the  im- 
portunate milliner  had  been  settled  by  an  anony- 
moue  friend , as  she  emphatically  termed  Mrs 
Linton,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mrs 
Herbert  look  disturbed.  Mrs  Herbert  could  not 
doubt  that  the  “ anonymous  friend”  was  Charles, 
or  some  agent  of  his.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
trifle  to  what  she  had  already  encountered  from 
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the  same  cause,  and  bad  still  to  meet,  before  her 
schemes  were  placed  on  a fair  footing,  and  the 
desire  of  her  soul  was  accomplished.  In  the 
meanwhile,  nothing  was  so  pressing  as  Herbert’s 
departure  from  England.  That  effected,  and 
his  transient  boyish  passion  kept  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Lady  Laura,  there  was  no  obstacle  that 
time  and  management  might  not  remove. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  prevent  ail  unnecessary 
intercourse  between  her  step-son  and  her  pro- 
togee, Mrs  Herbert  anticipated  the  expected 
visit  of  Charles  by  driving  at  a very  early  hour 
to  his  lodgings. 

Charles  was  as  much  delighted  as  surprised  by 
her  appearance,  of  which  be,  hovever,  suspected 
one  motive  ; and  yet  once  more  to  see  in  radi- 
ant good-humour  the  face  which  had  never  been 
turned  on  him  save  with  kindness  and  affection- 
ate frankness  until  yesterday,  filled  him  with 
sincere  joy. 

‘‘  How  gracious,  dearest  mother,  to  bring  me 
your  forgiveness  yourself : let  me  hope  that  our 
first,  and  surely  last,  misunderstanding  is  for  ever 
past.” 

“ Past  for  ever,  Charles !”  replied  the  lady, 
as  they  cordially  shook  hands.  “ It  is,  I assure 
you,  no  such  light  matter  to  be,  for  a whole  day, 
angry  and  vexed  with  one  l love,  as  to  make  me 
long  for  the  renewal  of  misunderstanding.” 

“ Then,  now  that  we  are  friends  again,  let  roe 
confess  that  1 was  rash  and,  perhaps,  petulant 
the  other  day  ; but  remember,  dear  mother,  how 
I had  been  chafed,  how  tortured  by  one  thing  or 
another.  I was  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of 
hastening  to  you,  when  your  kindness  prevented 
me. — Violet” 

“ 1 had  so  much  to  say  and  do  that  I was  up 
betimes  tp-day,  and  resolved  to  see  what  kind 
of  bachelor  housekeeping  you  hold.  May  1 beg 
some  breakfast  from  you,  while  we  talk  seriously 
of  very  serious  business.” 

“ If  I could  hope  my  servant  might  satisfy 
such  a gourmet — I hope  there  is  np  feminine  te 
that  French  noun — such  ^ gourmet  in  coffee  as 
you  are.” 

“ Robert,  ma’am,  begs  to  know  if  the  carriage 
is  to  go  home  or  to  wait,”  said  Herbert’s  servant, 
entering. 

*«  To  wait,  by  all  means.  I mean  immediately 
to  carry  you  to  kiss  hands,  Charles;” — and  Charles 
suddenly  reddened  from  the  delicious  idea  tq 
which  the  words  gave  rise  ; — “ to  kies  hands,"  she 
continued,  ‘‘at  Earl  Tarbert’s,  upon  your  ap- 
pointment,— or  your  selection,  should  I rather 
say?  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a courtesy,  nay, 
of  an  act  of  real  and  substantial  kindness  in  the 
Earl,  which  should  not  be  delayed  for  a moment. 
I could  name  twenty  most  eligible  young  men, 
who,  with  their  families,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted had  they  your  good  fortune.’’  Mrs  Her- 
bert did  not  fail  to  interpret  aright  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  glow,  and  as  sudden  pallor,  which 
overspread  the  tell-tale  countenance  of  her  son, 
though  it  was  not  her  cue  to  notice  these  symp- 
toms. “ That  ceremony  over,”  she  continued, 
“ we  must  drive  to  my  solicitor’s.  I shall  not 
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know  an  hour  of  peace  until  you  are  free  of  every 
paltry  embarrassment.  With  the  preparations 
for  your  journey  1 wholly  charge  myself;  though 
the  Earl  must  be  my  counse|ler  and  guide  in  the 
necessary  and  the  becoming.” 

Herbert  saw  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  Honour- 
able employment  he  had  often  longed  for ; and 
now  the  exigences  of  his  fortune,  his  deep  and 
pressing  pecuniary  involvements,  so  much  in- 
creased by  what  he  had  undertaken  for  Professor 
Cripps,  and  in  order  to  Violet’s  release,  made 
employment  more  necessary  than  ever;  though 
his  immediate  revenue  as  an  attache  certainly 
afforded  no  prospect  of  extricating  himself  without 
the  liberal  assistance  of  Mrs  Herbert.  Thatias 
given  so  frankly,  sp  cordially,  so  delicately,  and 
yet  so  much  as  a matter  of  course,  as  if  the  fond 
and  happy  unfelt  sacrifice  of  a mother  for  her 
darling  son,  that  Charles  could  no  more  speak 
his  gratitude  than  stop  the  impetuous  current  of 
her  generosity,  or  thwart  her  strong  self-will 
in  fixing  his  destiny. 

“ 1 offer  you  carte  blanche,  my  dearest  Charles; 
only  let  ps  he  friends ; nor  shall  l now  sajr  unc 
word  about  Laura  Temple.  I know  what  else 
you  would  say ; you  know  1 hold  the  key  to  your 
thoughts.  Miss  Hamilton  is  safe  uqder  my  pro- 
tection ; np  ill  can  happen  to  her,  1 assure  yot. 
Dame  Linton  and  1 for  that,  against  all  the 
Crippses  in  Christendom ! She  is,  indeed,  a sweet, 
pretty  creature  ; and  I am  sure  that,  after  yo# 
are  gone  abroad,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves, 
1 shall  become  very  fond  of  her.  At  all  events, 
it  will  not  he  my  fault  if  she  forfeit  my  friend- 
ship.’* 

“ I feel  yopr  kindness  to  Violet  more,  a thou- 
sand times  more,  than  were  it  shewn  to  myselt, 
replied  IJerbert,  warmly.  “ The  assurance  that 
she  is  safe  under  your  care — a member  of  your 
family — makes  what  yesterday  looked  so  for. 
midable — nay,  so  impossible — comparatively***? 
to  me  ; but  I must,  indeed  I mu6t,  first  coa- 
verse  with  Violet.  Without  her  approbation,  it 
is  my  happiness  to  think  that  1 have  no  longer  * 
right  to  fix  upon  any  course  of  life  which  she 
may  not  prefer,  and  which  may,  for  p long 
period,  divide  us,  and  delay  the  hopes  1 solsUly 
and  foqdly  cherished.” 

Mys  Herbert  frowned  and  hemmed  continu- 
ously for  a second  or  two,  shirred  her  coffee, 
subdued  her  temper. 

“ Miss  Hamilton  has  constituted  me,  sofar  »s 
depends  pn  her,  the  arbiter  of  your  fate,  Ciivlea. 
I would  ill  disphargp  thp  task  I havp  unjlprtakea 
if  I failed  to  give  you  both  what  1 cousider 
best  counsel.  Are  you  ready  to  accompany  »< 
to  Earl  Tarbert's?” 

«.  As  lyi$  secretary,  grateful  for  his  kindness, 
and  anxious  to  shew  ray  sense  of  it  by  the  m»1oi:s 
discharge  of  my  duty,  Yes  ; as  the  humble  suiwr 
of  his  daughter,  A’o ; highly  as  I esteem  Lad? 
Laura  Temple,  and  amply  as  1 understand  yo* 
have  endowed  her.” 

“ Charles,  and  do  you  blame  me  for  tfi**  • 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  colouring  violently, 
then  turning  very  pale.  <f  I may  have  been  rash, 
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I may  have  been  misled  by  my  anxious  fears  for 
you,  by  my  strong  affection  for  you,  supreme 
(fver  every  other  feeling.  I had,  indeed,  some 
cause,  you  will  allow,  to  imagine  this  poor  girl 
4 very  different  person  from  what  1 hope  to  find 
her." 

What  you  already  know  and  believe  her,”  said 
Herbert,  firmly.  “ But  pardon  me  for  the  un- 
generous allusion  I ventured  to  make  just  now. 
1 have  been  deeply  wounded  by  what  has  passed  ; 
but  not  alone  because  it  leaves  me  a very  poor 
man : your  fortune  was  your  own  to  dispose  of  at 
your  pleasure." 

“ My  fortune  was  mine  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  my  husband's  beloved  son, 
— of  my  dearest  Charles.  If  I have  failed,  the 
heavier  punishment  is  mine;  but  we  will  say  no 
more  of  this ; comp” 

Dearest  mother,  let  us  understand  each 
other.  1 am  ready  to  purchase  your  protection 
for  my  poor  Violet  at  any  price  consistent  with 
honour,  aud  what  I owe  to  her  and  to  my  own 
happiness.  Ask  no  more.  Why  should  thpse  so 
dear  to  me  be  divided  ? You  will  learn  to  love 
Ijer.” 

Nay,  Charles,  I will  neither  ask  nor  accept 
more.  Is  not  even  the  very  step  you  condemn 
a proof  of  how  dear  your  honour  and  happiness 
are  to  me.” 

Had  Mrs  Herbert  said,  your  worldly  exalt- 
ation,” Charles  bad  probably  fancied  the  phrase 
mpre  correct ; but  he  stud  nothing. 

They  drove  away  in  somewhat  forced  good  spi- 
rits; and,  to  ward  off  graver  discussions,  Airs 
Herbert  gave  an  amusing  or  burlesque  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  ejection  of 
tho  Crippg  family  from  Mr  Shuffleton’s  house, 
and  the  doings  of  Milce  Twig,  from  what  she 
called  “ Jenkins’  edition.”  This  brought  them 
to  the  end  of  their  drive,  when  the  graceful 
mother  and  grateful  son  expressed  their  warm 
and  united  thanks  to  the  gracious  Earl ; and 
without  seeing  the  dreaded  Lady  Laura,  who, 
they  were  told  by  her  father,  was  engaged  in  or- 
dering preliminary  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
Mrs  Herbert,  on  that  day  choosing  to  see  no  one 
at  her  own  house,  then  drove  with  her  son  into 
the  cjty.  The  engagements  under  which  Charles 
had  first  and  last  come  for  Professor  Cripps,  and, 
latterly,  for  the  redemption  of  Violet,  amounted 
to  a sqm  which  made  the  solicitor  loolf  grave, 
ami  wltich  did  not  improve  the  spirits  or  animate 
the  talk  of  any  qf  the  party.  The  lady  made  one 
condition,  the  delicacy  of  which  Charles  warmly 
appreciated,  though  the  motive  might  be  double ; 
it  was  that  she  personally,  and  not  her  spn,  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  indemnifying 
Cripps  for  his  pupil  forfeiting  her  engagements. 
This  was  now  formally  done,  so  far  as  depended 
on  her ; and  Alps  Herbert  gaily  whispered — 
“ Now  Mademoiselle  is  my 'prentice;  but  don’t  look 
dismal,  Charles  ; I do  not  mean,  like  MrsBrown- 
rigg,  to  starve  her  to  death,  and  lock  her  up  in 
the  coal-bole  ; so  1 shall  go  home  and  give  her 
Home  dinner.  1 have  been  such  an  early  stirrer  to- 
day, that  1 believp  I must  shut  my  doors  against 


all  the  world  to-night,  even  Lady  Laura,  and 
rest  myself.  You  also  Charles  have  enough 
do” 

“ Then  I shall  only  present  myself  at  ypup 
breakfast  table  to-morrow  morning,  though  to- 
night I had  hoped” 

Airs  Herbert  broke  away,  affecting  not  to 
hear.  On  returning  home,  she  found  her  “ ap- 
prentice” looking  anxious  and  melancholy.  The 
excitementof  her  enthusiastic  resolve  had  subsided 
with  Violet,  though  her  judgment  approved  what 
she  had  done ; and  the  continued  absence  of 
Charles — whose  name  Mrs  Herbert,  talking  gaily 
of  fifty  things  during  dinner,  never  once  men- 
tioned— filled  her  with  uneasiness  and  vqgue 
apprehension,  increasing  as  the  evening  lied,  and 
he  did  not  appear.  Mrs  Herbert,  after  a time, 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  own  redactions,  and 
pleaded  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  retiring  early ; 
having,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  which  they 
spent  together,  dexterously  defeated  every  little 
scheme  which  her  guest  devised  for  leading 
to  more  particular  conversation,  until,  as  they 
shook  hands  to  say  good  night,  she  hastily  said 
— “ I have  seen  ray  sop  ; we  are  the  beat  pf 
friends.” 

On  the  first  night  spent  under  this  roof,  Violet 
had  been  almost  happy ; but  now,  on  retifing, 
she  wept  without  restraint,  and  almost  wished 
herself  back  with  her  humble  friends  in  Jersey, 
and  far  away  from  this  proud  lady,  who  cer- 
tainly treated  her  with  politeness,  nay,  marked 
kindness,  but  with  neither  confidence  nor  sym- 
pathy ; and  with  whom  she  was  probahly  to  be 
considered,  while  Herbert  remained  in  England, 
as  a kind  of  state  prisoner.  And  was  he  \o. 
leave  England,  on  the  destination  to  which  the 
waiting-maid  had  alluded,  and  in  society  fatal  to 
her  hopes  ? Leave  England,  perhaps,  without; 
one  word  of  farewell ! T rue,  she  had  voluntarily 
taken  those  decided  measures  pointed  out  by  » 
high  and  pure  sense  of  what  was  right,  apd 
which  had,  in  gaining  for  her  the  prqteption  pf 
Mrs  Herbert,  also  rescued  her  from  a painful 
and  embarrassing  position,  and  restored  him  to 
his  mother  s favour ; hut  at  what  a price  was 
this  accomplished — that  of  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  future  life  ! 

Violet  went  to  bed  in  a state  of  great  nervous 
depression ; which,  when  another  tedious  day 
had  elapsed — like  the  last,  spent  in  solitude — 
became  anxious,  torturing  misery. 

On  the  third  morning.  Airs  Herbert  could  not 
help  noticing  how  ill  her  young  inmate  looked  ; 
and,  by  many  little  unobtrusive  attentions,  she 
attempted  to  cheer  her.  " Poor  little  thing,” 
thought  that  lady,  giving  a half  sigh  to  certain 
lender  though  faint  reminiscences;  “ I know 
what  she  is  suffering,  and  can  pity  a love-lorn 
damsel.  Woman's  lot  is  on  her:  to  suffer  and 
pine  in  secret — to  fancy  she  is  to  he  a wretch 
for  ever — to  graduully  forget — to  become  re- 
signed— to  form  new  hopes — to  indulge  more 
aspiring  wishes  and  views — to  make  an  ambi- 
tious, if  not  a mercenary  marriage — to  have  a 
carriage — a certain  rank  in  society- — to  be,  on 
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the  whole,  if  not  ft  happy,  yet  a tolerably  satis- 
fied woman.” 

As  they  sat  together,  at  work,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  at  every  knock  and  at 
every  ring  Violet  would  half  start  and,  chang- 
ing colour,  betray  her  thoughts.  There  was  one 
loud,  prolonged  knock,  which  Mrs  Herbert  could 
not  mistake. 

“ The  Tarberts,  my  dear,”  whispered  she. 
“ Perhaps  it  might  not  be  pleasant,  to  you  to  see 
company.  I fear  you  are  rathe,  nervous  this 
morning.  I am  keeping  you  too  close  a prisoner ; 
but,  next  week,  when  my  friends  are  gone,  and 
my  time  is  more  at  my  own  disposal’’ • 

Violet  becoming  very  pale,  could  but  bow,  and 
glide  tottering  away  into  the  back  drawing- 
room, whence  she  hoped  to  escape  up  stairs 
without  encountering  the  visiters.  Did  Charles 
accompany  them  ? but  what  to  her  did  this  sig- 
nify. Had  she  not  renounced  him  ; promised  that, 
without  his  mother's  approbation,  they  should 
never  meet ; that  she  would  bold  no  corres- 
pondence with  him.  Love  is  not  remarkable 
for  consistency ; and  Violet  once  more  almost  re- 
pented what  she  bad  done,  and  fairly  wished  her- 
self back  in  Marion  Linton's  attic.  She  feared  she 
had  been  rash  ; and  was  even  so  unjust  as  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  that  her  protectress  had  out- 
witted her,  and  taken  an  unhandsome  advantage 
of  her  complicated  distress.  Her  reason  rebuked 
this  injustice  of  feeling,  but  without  mitigating 
her  mental  anguish. 

The  visiters  remained  much  beyond  the  time 
of  an  ordinary  morning  call.  When  they  went 
away,  Mrs  Herbert  sought  her  young  guest ; 
delicately  avoided  noticing  her  evident  misery, 
and  proposed  a drive,  to  which  Violet  passively 
consented.  Before,  however,  they  could  set  off, 
Mrs  Herbert  was  again  occupied  with  unexpected 
business.  During  dinner  she  looked  abstracted, 
and,  Violet  fancied,  cold  ; and  when  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  taking  Violet’s  hand  within  her 
own,  she  said,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness — 

“ My  sweet  guest  does  not  repent  the  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement,  or  the  step  which  has 
raised  her  so  high  in  my  esteem  ?” 

The  silent  trickling  tearB  were  no  satisfactory 
answer,  nor  yet  the  faltering — 

“ I never  can  repent  what  is  best  for  Mr  Her- 
bert." 

“ Mr  Herbert  has  got  it  into  his  head,  toy 
dear,  that  you  do  not  know  your  own  mind — an 
opinion  which  men  are  too  apt  to  form  of  ladies. 
Will  you  do  me  the  justice  to  set  him  right,  so 
far  as  say  that  all  that  has  occurred  between  us 
has  been  the  dictate  of  your  own  understanding. 
You  mu6t  write  yourself,  and  explain  exactly  how 
we  stand.  Every  hour  just  now  is  most  precious  to 
Charles ; and  I have  promised,  since  less  will  not 
do,  that  he  shall  know  your  mind  from  your  own 
hand.  Let  me  recapitulate  ; — but  I do  not  need  ; 
the  fate  of  Charles  is  in  your  power,  Miss  Ha- 
milton, and  I rely  upon  your  excellent  principles 
and  generous  feelings  ; so  infinitely  above  those 
of  an  ordinary  love- sick  damsel,  so  worthy  of  a 
noble  and  intelligent  woman." 


Violet  heard  this  unmerited  praise  in  silence; 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  while  Mrs  Herbert  took 
a strange  delight, — a pleasure  analogous  to  that 
of  an  enthusiastic  chemist  engaged  in  some  de- 
licate new  process,  or  of  an  anatomist  in  a mi- 
nute dissection, — in  watching  the  play  of  her  fea- 
tures and  her  proceedings,  as,  with  an  absentiir, 
she  arranged  the  writing  materials,  and  vacantly 
held  the  pen — her  busy  and  painful  thoughts  far 
distant. 

At  last,  on  Mrs  Herbert  rising  and  approaching 
her,  she  was  roused  to  present  duty What 
shall  I write,  madam  ?” 

That  I cannot  dictate." 

Violet  made  several  attempts  to  write ; com- 
mencing with  saying  what  she  felt  to  he  chilling, 
and  far  too  little,  and  as  uniformly  ending  with  so 
many  more  “ last  words,”  gushes  of  passionate 
feeling,  as  to  go  much  farther  on  the  other  side. 
At  last  the  note,  which  Mrs  Herbert  declined 
reading,  was  sealed  and  despatched ; and  the* 
Mrs  Herbert,  to  beguile  her  thought*,  kindly 
begged  for  the  Scotch  ballad  which  Violet  had 
aung  to  her  on  the  former  day.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky choice ; and  Violet,  choking  in  the  effort  to 
proceed,  at  last,  in  good  earnest,  “ Let  the  teara 
downfa’for  Jock  o’ilazledean;”  and  Mr*  Herbert 
quietly  kissing  her  brow,  and  whispering  a few 
soothing  words,  kindly  left'her  to  herself.  She 
remained  for  an  hour  afterwards  seated  on  the 
same  chair,  and  in  the  same  woful  mood,  when 
her  heart  leapt  to  the  sudden  voice  of  Herbert 
talking  in  passionate  tones  to  his  mother  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  ere  he  burst  upon  her.  hold- 
ing her  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

“ Faithless,  cruel  girl ! can  you  thus  fowke 
me  ? My  mother  is  right.  Had  you  ever  loved 
me  as  I fancied,  you  could  not  now  forsake  ee 
thus.” 

Without  attempting  to  explain — withoutrifbt- 
ly  comprehending  what  was  said,  she  sprang 
forward,  and  rushed  into  his  arms;  and  Mrs  Hu- 
bert, who  had  followed  him,  became  the  silent 
and  affected  witness  of  the  passionate  embrace 
which  gave  them  back  to  each  other. 

“ O Charles,  I feared  you  would  never,  new 
come  !”  was  Violet’s  low  exclamation ; hut,  seeut 
Mrs  Herbert,  she  shrunk  back  ; while  Herbert, 
clasping  her  waist,  gently  held  her. 

“ Then,  dearest  Violet,  you  have  wished  fw 
me  ? while  this  cruel  letter  ? But  I knew  it  *** 
not  you,  not  to  yourself  I owe  this.’* 

“ Miss  Hamilton,  is  this  fair  to  me?"  cried  Mr* 
Herbert,  angrily  and  sternly  ; “ is  this  honoura- 
ble dealing ; is  this  what  I have  a right  to  «• 
pect  from  you  ?” 

" O no,  no  ; pardon  and  pity  me ! I am  vort 
wretched  : but  1 will  do  all  you  will,  all  Ioog^1- 
Charles,  we  must  not  meet  again,  that  I kw* : 
though,  when  I saw  you,  I forgot  all; — butth»* 
is  all  past.” 

“ This,  then,  is  to  he  a last  interview ,*  *»il 
Mrs  Herbert,  mildly,  and  commanding  beradf 
and  advancing.  “ Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  letter 
— her  own  spontaneous  letter,  which  1 haw  ** 
even  read — has,  1 presume,  communicated  k: 
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decision  to  you.  Be  assured,  her  decision  is  un- 
biassed by  me.  Is  it  right,  Charles,  is  it  gener- 
ous, to  indict  unnecessary  pain  upon  her  ? From 
you,  Violet,  I expect  more  firmness  and  self- 
command,’’  continued  the  lady,  turning  to  Violet. 

44  You  have  gained  that  place  in  my  esteem  and 
affection,  •which  it  would  be  most  painful  to  my- 
self to  see  you  forfeit,  by  conduct  which  I cannot 
approve.  In  you  I have  found  the  duty  and  gra- 
titude, wanting  where  I flattered  myself  my 
claims  to  both  were  much  stronger,  as  they  were 
of  much  older  date." 

44  Do  not  reproach  him,”  whispered  Violet. 

44  ’Twas  but  a moment ; never  again  will  you  be 
offended  in  this  way.” 

44  Forgive  me,  mother,  if  I cannot  see  with 
your  eyes — feel  with  your  feelings.  Honour  and 
affection  alike  forbid  me  renouncing  the  hope — 
the  claim  I have  been  allo'ved.  Violet,  you  may 
give  me  up  under  a fatal  delusion — from  an  over- 
strained idea  of  duty,  or  from  pride  ; but  I can- 
not so  part  with  you,  while  I am  happy  enough 
to  indulge  the  dear  hope  that  1 possess  your 
heart,  in  spite  of  your  pride.” 

The  timid,  stealthy  glance  of  Violet,  the  soft 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  held  hers,  were  not 
lost  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  even  while  the  blushing 
girl  triedto  extricate  herself  from  her  lover’sclasp. 

(t  We  must  talk  apart,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  in 
a haughty  tone.  “ I would  avoid  giving  pain 
to  one  whose  late  conduct  has  awakened  my 
highest  admiration.  I know  that  Miss  Hamil- 
ton’s firmness  will  be  found  eqnal  to  her  high 
sense  of  womanly  dignity ; that  sense  of  dignity 
which  forbids  any  young  lady  from  entering  a 
family  where,  though  not  undervalued,  she  may 
be  presumed  unwelcome.” 

Violet  coloured  violently  ; and,  freeing  herself 
from  Herbert’s  clasping  arm,  stood  erect  and 
alone. 

“ Mother  !”  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  “ this 
is  too  much !” 

“ Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Hamilton,  if  the  per- 
tinacity of  this  young  man  betrays  me  into  rude- 
ness : this  is  not  a topic  to  discuss  in  your  pre- 
sence: we  will  leave  you  for  a little.  Mistress 
Linton  is,  I believe,  waiting  to  see  you.” 

Herbert  whispering — “ I must  see  you  again, 
Violet ; I have  much  to  say  which  is  solely  for 
your  own  ear,”  followed  his  mother,  and  Marion 
was  ushered  in  to  witness  the  violent  burst  of 
love,  pride,  and  sorrow,  which  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. 

“ Hinny  sweet,  what  ia  the  matter  ? Is  it  the 
proud  step-dame  has  grieved  ye  ? It  cannot  be 
the  young  gentleman:  I’ll  never  believe  that  of 
him.” 

“Believe  no  wrong  of  him — he  is  too  noble, 
too  good,  too  generous  ; and  I am  the  veriest 
fool,  the  most  miserable  creature  that  breathes.” 

“ I'll  no  hear  ye  say  that,  Miss  Violet : d’ye 
ken,  hinny,  it’s  a sin  ! Young,  and  healthy,  and 
bonny,  and  good,  and  weel-beloved  by  a man 
like  him  with  whom  your  lot  is  cast ! Fye  for 
shame,  hinny!  It  ia  a sin,  as  I make  bauld  to 
tell  ye.  But,  hech ! they're  loud  i’  the  loan  i’ 


the  next  room  ! Is  she  flytin’  on  poor  Maister 
Charles,  think  ye  ?”  continued  Marion,  bending 
a keenly  listening  ear,  until  the  angry  or  pas- 
sionate tones  of  Mrs  Herbert’s  voice  were  lost 
in  a violent  fit  of  sobbing,  which  made  Violet 
instinctively  rush  as  if  towards  her,  and  from 
delicacy,  as  instinctive,  hold  back  before  she  had 
opened  the  folding  doors.  The  voice  of  Charles 
was  heard  in  soothing  entreaty,  and  presently  all 
was  hushed;  but,  in  a few  minutes,  Mrs  Herbert 
advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and 
said — 

“ Miss  Hamilton,  my  son  craves  a few  minutes 
conversation  with  you.  Violet,  I feel  that  upon 
you  I may  rely.” 

“ I have  said,  madam,  tb?*,  without  your  ap- 
probation,! will  not  marry  Mr  Herbert,  nor  could 
he  wish  that  I should  ; that  I will  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him  unsanctioned  by  you.  More  I 
cannot  promise."  And  her  eyes  turned  Badly  on 
Herbert. 

“Mak  naerash  vows,  Miss  Violet,’’  said  Marion, 
whisperintr  hurriedly;  “come  under  nae  promise. 
She  disnu  ken  her  ain  mind,  Maister  Charles ; 
what  lassie  does  about  her  ain  marriage  ? though, 
if  ye  ken  whereabout  the  young  heart  leans,  ye 
may  guess  the  rest ; begging  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Herbert,  madam,  for  puttin’  in  my  oar.  But 
ne’er  ye  heed  her,  Maister  Charles,"  continued 
Marion,  whispering  him  soothingly  apart,  while 
Mrs  Herbert  led  Violet  to  a distant  window  to 
breathe  her  wishes ; 44  ne’er  a fear  but  she’ll 
jump  at  yo  when  the  right  time  comes  ; sae  keep 
ye  a calm  sough,  and  come  in  the  leddy’s  will ; 
ye’ll  see  how  Miss  Violet  will  win  round  hsr. 
When  she  was  but  a bairn  she  could  hae  wiled 
the  laverock  frae  the  lifts : and  a’  will  be  right 
enough  yet,  never  a fear,  though  I’m  sure  1 pity 
ye  between  the  twa  leddies — between  love  and 
pride — ane  o’  them  being  far  mair  than  eneuch  to 
drive  a man  daft." 

44  I have  your  interest,  any  way,”  said  Her- 
bert, smiling. 

“ That  ye  have  heartily.” 

“ And  if  it  should  be  possible,”  he  said,  very 
earnestly,  “ that  when  I am  far  away,  this  dear 
one  is  less  than  happy  where  she  is — that,  in 
short,  any  untoward  event  should  arise — on  you 
I am  sure  I may  depend,  until  I can  hasten  to 
her ; you,  at  least,  have  not  promised  not  to 
correspond  with  me." 

“ It’s  no  that  like ! And  I see  no  cause  Miss 
Violet  had  to  be  so  rash.  But  what,  now,  if 
* out  o’  sight  out  o’  mind,’  and  some  ithcr  young 
leddy  should  wile  her  joe  frae  her?”  said  Marion, 
laughing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  fixing  her  keen 
grey- green  eyes  scrutinizingly  on  the  young 
man.  “ It  might  be  what  she  would  deserve  for 
colloguin’  against  him ; though  it  would  break 
the  poor  thing’s  heart,  nevertheless." 

“ Do  you  fancy  Violet  one  that  is  likely  to  he 
easily  forgotten  ?”  said  Herbert,  gazing  with 
fond  admiration  on  his  beloved. 

“ That  do  I no ! for  where  saw  I ever  her  mar- 
row, there  where  she  stands  ? and  better  than 
she’s  bonny.” 
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This  clandestine  (oik  was  put  an  end  to  by 
Mrs  Herbert  calling  Mistress  Marion  to  come 
away  with  her,  and  leaving  Herbert  to  the  pri- 
vate interview  with  Violet,  for  which  ho  had 
stipulated.  As  we  have  already  seen  but  too 
many  pf  the  pranks  of  the  wicked  little  naked 
urchin  who  rules  the  world,  according  to  Marion, 
“ riding  on  a goose,"  we  shall  merely  intimate 
that,  in  an  hour  and  a half  by  Mrs  Herbert’s 
pendule — and  the  watch  she  held  in  her  hand — 
in  ten  minutes  by  the  mental  calculation  of 
Charles,  he  joined  his  mother,  and  was  in  more 
composed  if  not  high  spirits.  Violet  had  gone 
to  her  chamber,  sending  her  apology  by  him  for 
not  appearing  any  more  that  night. 

“ Now  I am  ready  to  leave  England,"  said 
Herbert ; “ to  be  separated,  perhaps  for  years, 
from  all  that  is  and  ever  must  be  dearest  to  me. 
You  may  inform  the  Earl  of  Tarbert  that  I am 
now  at  his  disposal ; though  I would  prefer  the 
mail  coach,  and  the  company  of  my  own  thoughts, 
so  far  as  Dover,  to  making  one  in  his  retinue,  if 
that  could  be  accomplished." 

“ Everything  shall  be  accomplished  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  you,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert. 
“ It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  1 wish  to  detain 
you  until  the  last  moment.  At  Dover,  then, 
you  will  overtake  them. 

Charles  remained  to  a tete-a-tete  supper  with 
his  step-mother ; and  their  conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  necessary  pecuniary  arrangements,  and 
Mrs  Herbert's  plans  for  the  summer.  Let  us  thus 
leave  them,  and  turn  for  a few  moments  to  our 
Talented  Family,  now  under  dire  eclipse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Five  dreary  days  had  elapsed,  during  which 
Professor  Cryppes  had,  nearly  in  total  solitude, 
contemplated  the  rain-drops  through  the  dingy 
grated  window  of  a spunging-house.  The  most 
mortifying  circumstance  to  himself,  attending 
his  arrest,  was,  that  it  was,  after  all,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a milkman,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
XI 7 : 8 : 2^,  which  Miss  Cripps  had  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  prudent  destination  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a pair  of  earrings  and  bracelets,  most 
temptingly  ticketed  in  a pawnbroker’s  window 
at  only  X18 : J8s.  The  arrest  had  been  the 
signal  for  revolt  among  all  the  already  alarmed 
tradesmen  ; and  Cripps  was  now  the  prisoner  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  bakerB,  harness-makers, 
&c.,  &c.  “ The  mere  canaille  tradesmen,”  as 
he  remarked  ; for  his  wine-merchants,  his  coach- 
builders,  his  musical  instrument  makers,  his 
booksellers,  were  all  persons  of  liberal  ideas; 
and,  it  is  certain  that  the  wary  and  wealthy 
among  them  deemed  it  folly  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad  ; while  the  younger  men  both 
fancied  their  first  loss  enough,  and  were  afraid 
of  the  injury  which  persecuting  a nob  like  Cripps, 
might  do  them  among  his  fashionable  associates, 
some  of  whom  were  among  their  best  customers. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Jack  had  been  labouring  hard 
to  effect  his  father’s  emancipation,  though  still 
far  short  of  the  necessary  means ; and  the  Fleet 
was  in  full  prospect,  the  Professor  being  no 


longer  in  a condition  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  the  sharp  lady-manager  of  the  hotel,  whose  cus- 
tom was,  not  alone  prompt,  but  previous,  payments. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Professor  bad  been 
ejected  from  the  second  best  drawing-room,  to 
make  room  for  the  Honourable  Ludovic  Gran  di- 
son,  who,  having  been  ousted  from  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  by  the  operation  of  schedule  A on 
his  father’s  borough,  did  not  in  this  year  enjoy 
that  best  privilege  of  the  Commons,  freedom  from 
arrest.  The  Professor  had,  without  much  cere- 
mony, been  transferred  to  a stifling  dull  room 
or  closet,  whose  grated  window  looked  inte  i 
back-court ; the  lady  of  the  mansion  informing 
her  husband  that  she  did  not  care  how  soon 
Cripps  marched  off,  as  not  a penny  was  be 
made  of  gentry  like  him  ; whereas  for  chaps  like 
young  Grandison — who  had  ordered  dinner  ud 
champagne  for  a party  of  five — friends  wen 
always  sure  to  come  forward  at  last,  were  it  only 
to  save  themselves  from  disgrace. 

It  wore  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day— 
the  waiter  had  received  the  prisoner’s  last  half- 
sovereign,  before  bringing  in  the  cup  of  cold 
creamiest*  coffee,  which,  with  an  untasted  muin. 
stood  on  an  old  japan  tray  on  the  small  table, 
by  which  sat  the  Professor,  unshaved  and  shabby, 
dismal  and  melancholy,  the  score  of  his  unfinished 
opera  lying  before  him,  with  several  old  letters 
and  accounts  which  he  had  drawn  from  ha 
pockets  in  search  of  consolation.  Moat  im- 
patiently had  he  been  expecting  his  son,  Jack, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  left  no  stune  vm- 
turned  in  assisting  the  family.  Already  had 
Jack  managed  to  place  the  matron,  summtrily 
ejected  from  the  Regent's  Park,  in  hand«nr.« 
lodgings  at  Hampstead,  where  her  husbaad 
Professor  Cryppes,  Mus.  Doc.,  (whose  embellish- 
ed cards,  together  with  those  of  other  great  per. 
sonages,  Jack  liberally  distributed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,)  was  to  join  her  so  soon  as  his  t»« 
engagements  permitted.  These  engagement! 
promised  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  Jack 
hud  anticipated  ; and  the  Professor  bed  angrJy 
and  dolorously  informed  the  sheriff's  officer,  the 
keeper  of  the  spunging-house,  that  he  f«uld 
that  night  go  to  the  Fleet,  as  his  ungrate/* 
friends  had,  to  a man,  deserted  him  in  misfertu&t; 
when  his  son  was  at  last  announced. 

“ Alade  up  your  ipind  to  go  to  quod,  pep*  W-0 
fie,  fie  ! unlike  a gentleman,"  said  Jack,  on  hear- 
ing the  intention  announced,  and  preventing  the 
load  of  complaint  and  reproach  which  his  fatber  * 
visage  foreboded. 

“ What  a lucky  dog  you  are,  old  fellow,  t* 
have  such  a sun  as  self — eh  ! Not  a word,  no*i 
papa,  of  ingratitude,  neglect,  &C-,  Ac.  Mr* 
Burke  Barker  has  beeD  on  her  marriage  jaao* 
My  mother  ; — but  she  called  for  you?” 

Mrs  Cryppes  certainly  had  halted  the  backoff 
coach,  which  bore  her  to  Hampstead,  to  load  ker 
husband  with  reproaches,  and  to  recapitulate  her 
old  prophecies  of  the  ruin  he  would  infallibly  bring 
upon  his  family  ; and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mrs  Barker  was  to  dim  the  lustre  of  b* 
bright  honeymoon  in  the  dingy  dampsof  arpu^* 
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ing-house,  though  it  held  the  parent  whose 
favourite  child  she  was,  and  whom  her  unprin- 
cipled extravagance  had  helped  to  send  there. 

“ My  sister  impatiently  expects  you,”  said  John. 
“ She  has  been  home  for  some  days,  and  gives 
her  first  dinner  and  At  Home  to-day.  We 
should  be  incomplete  without  you.  Barker  fan- 
cies you  down  at  W , raising  the  wind.  No  use 

for  family  affairs  to  travel  out  of  the  family.” 

“ Her  first  dinner — is  it  to  be  ia  the  Fleet?" 
asked  the  Professor,  bitterly. 

“ Hang  it,  Governor,  why  so  doleful?”  said 
Jack  ; and  he  put  the  coffee  to  his  lips,  sipped 
some,  and  made  a face  of  disgust.  “ Come,  off 
with  this  cold  slop,  and  let  us  have  a few  oysters 
and  a broiled  kidney,  or  a cutlet,  or  something 
comf. — for  lunch  ;”  and  Jack  rang  for  the  waiter, 
and  accompanied  his  order,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  house,  with  a sovereign  in  advance.  “ ] 
have  good  news  for  you,”  continued  he  ; “ Why, 
one  might  fancy  you  the  first  gentleman  ever 
was  under  eclipse,  so  melanchojious  and  dismal 
you  are.  Hark  ! don't  you  hear  Grandison  sing- 
ing below.  Before  you  have  been  three  or  four 
times  through  the  mill,  you  will  take  the  grind- 
ing more  gaily,  I guess,  old  gentleman.” 

“ l’hen  you  have  prevailed  with  Bounce  to 
purchase  my  Opera,”  said  the  Professor,  laying 
his  hand  fondly  on  the  cherished  production  of 
his  genius,  about,  as  he  imagined,  to  escape  his 
grasp,  to  immortalize  some  fictitious  composer, 
and  enrici)  the  pianager  or  patentee  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  “ Then,  sir,  yog  surely  stipulated  that 
the  name  of  the  real  composer — my  name — ap- 
pears ; and  that  1 superintend  the  rehearsals. 
What  does  he  give  ?” 

“Bah!”  pried  Jack.  “Never  mind,  father; 
the  present  market  price  of  trunk-lining,  per- 
haps ; and  so  many  new  poems  and  novels,  by 
persons  of  quality,  are  coming  out, — that  that,  1 
understand,  is  looking  down.  Your  opera,  how- 
ever, is  g good  sterling  opera.  I say  it,  who, 
in  music,  know  a thing  or  two;  bgt  you  may 
keep  the  cqpy right,  I dare  say.  Well,  never 
mind,  it  will  have  its  chance  yet.  To  force  it 
out  just  now,  were  madness.  Wait  the  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  music.  We  have  other  resources : 
congratulate  yourself,  sir,  on  having  a son  who 
is  a father  to  you.” 

“ Who  has  plunged  me  into  debt,  and  almost 
flisgrace,’’  replied  the  mortified  cpqiposer.  “ Had 
not  Herbert  come  forward  to  hash  up  that  affair 
of  ShufHeton’s,  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
family  had  been  tarnished  for  ever.  I might  have 
been  criminally  prosecuted,  sir ; and  you  know 
it.  Yes,  criminally!  good  heavens!  a man  of 
eminent  professional  respectability,  and  of  good 
fashion,  the  head  of  a family  of  highly  ac- 
complished, and  talented  young  people,  mov- 
ing in  the  best  circles  of  West  End  society. 
O boy,  boy  ! what  your  levity  and  your  dear 
sister’s  thoughtlessness  have  brought  me  to !” 
And  the  Professor  theatrically  struck  his  open 
palm  on  his  forehead ; while  Jack,  fearing  that 
something  really  was  going  awry  in  that  region, 
squinted  peeringly  at  bis  revered  father,  ere, 
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seeing  all  was  right,  and  Mr  Cripps'  only  in 
heroics,  he  said— - 

“ Mon  cher  Gouverneur,  take  it  easy,  pjray, 
Ah,  here  comes  lunch.  My  compliments  to  your 
master,  Wattie,  and  say,  if  I find  his  champagne 
fair,  I mean  to  give  him  a small  order  ; he  is  a 
private  dealer,  I know,  and  a deuced  civil  fellow. 
Let  him  have  Professor  Cripps’  discharges  ready 
to  sign  ; we  shall  go  as  soon  as  we  have  lunched.” 

Wattie  the  waiter,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Jack’s,  disappeared.  Having  first  helped  his 
father,  he  drank  two  glasses  of  champagne  in 
rapid  succession,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  bottle 
to  preserve  the  effervescence,  and  with  tho  other 
hand,  swallowing  open  oysters  as  if  for  a wager. 
Jack  cried—  # 

“ And  now  to  business.  If  Herbert — by  the 
way,  he  has  got  a devilish  brilliant  foreign  ap- 
pointment ; but  no  brass,  no  salary  bpyond  mid- 
shipman’s half  pay, — nothinga-day,and  find  your- 
self,— if  Herbert  acted  like  a gentleman  to  us, 
he  could  not  well  do  less  to  old  and  intimate 
friends ; besides,  he  wished  to  keep  nil  snug 

about  a certain  Mademoiselle  . I should 

not  wopder  if  he  marry  that  girl  some  day. 
She  certainly  t*  a bewitching,  tantalizing  little 
devil.  Conceive,  after  having  her  in  keeping  at 
the  old  hag  of  a Scotswoman’s,  who  has  so 
plagued  our  family — a foolish  and  low  place,  by 
the  way* — that  he  has  been  able  to  get  her  palmed 
off  on  Mrs  Herbert.  But  Herbert  was  always 
sly.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  attempt, 
all  at  once,  to  get  her  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
ambassador’s  smuggled  baggage.” 

“ I will  not  hear  this,”  replied  the  Professor, 
indignantly.  “ You  lie,  Jack,  and  you  know  it. 
Do  yoq  fancy  me,  sir,  a libertine  and  profligate, 
like  a Sheridan  or  a Dodd ; a man  without  morals, 
like  the  managers  and  masters  of  the  old  school, 
with  their  actresses  and  pupils.” 

“ By  the  simplicity  of  Venus’  Doves  ! but  yoq 
are  the  most  original  and  innocent  elderly  gen- 
tleman I ever  had  the  hoppur  to  hear  of,  father. 
. . . v Whatever  be  the  reason  of  Mrs  Her- 
bert harbouring  your  little  runaway  apprentice 
— and  it  may  he  only  to  keep  Charlie  a good 
boy,  and  out  of  the  way  of  mischief — I for  one 
rejoice  at  it.  ’Tis  another  capital  name  and 
party  to  our  action.  Prepare,  old  fellow,  for  a 
master-stroke!  Health,  papa,  and  success. 
Your  aetion  is  already  raised  ; damages  i'12,000; 
and  son,  mother,  and  the  old  Scotchwoman,  who 
is  as  rich  aq  a Jewess,  all  in  the  scrape.  The 
deuce  is  in  it  if  we  don't  squeeze  out  a neat 
thing  among  ’em." 

“ I don’t  pxactly  comprehend,  John.” 

“ You  can  comprehend  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  this  dog-hole : very  respectable  quar- 
ters though,  begging  its  pardon  ; only  it  was 
dem'd  shabby  of  Snatchum  to  turn  you  out  of 
the  drawing-room  to  accommodate  Grandison  : 
I and  my  friends  have  been  good  customers  to 
his  house.  Well,  but  you  comprehend  that, 
with  tho  rich  and  beautiful  prospect  of  this  ac- 
tion of  damages  aforesaid,  the  respectable  firm 
of  Bubble,  Squeak,  and  Nickem — Barker's  Chan- 
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eery  Lane  friends — have  advanced  the  needful 
for  present  exigence*  ; nay,  have  come  down,  for 
aliberal consideration — I never  stand  upon  trifle* 
in  business — advanced  the  Binews  of  war  for 
my  other  grand  spec." 

“ I see,  I see — I am  to  be  released  ; you  have 
raised  cash — how  much  ?” 

“ Enough  for  your  purpose,  old  fellow.  Come, 
we  shall  reckon  of  that  ns  wo  jog  along.  You 
shall  dress  at  my  new  lodgings — a half-way, 
raflish  place  I have  taken  for  convenience,  in 
Fleet  Street,  right  under  the  old  Jezebel  Scotch- 
woman. Blow  her  up  some  night,  as  she  did  me 
with  my  landlord,  the  tailor ; whose  wife — 
shabby  roguess — made  me  come  down  with  a 
week's  rent  in  advance," 

Professor  Cripps  had  been  musing.  u After 
the  handsome  and  liberal  way  in  which  Herbert 
has  behaved  to  me,  Jack,  can  I in  honour — after 
he  has  taken  all  the  Shuffleton  liabilities  on  him- 
self, and  got  up  my  pupil’s  papers — can  1" . 

**  Can  you  ? To  be  sure  you  can,  and  will  too, 
get  out  of  this  pleasant  retirement  as  fast  as  ever 
you  are  able.  You  may  be  sure  Bubble,  Squeak, 
and  Nickem  think  well  of  the  project,  else  had 
they  never  tabled, and  buckled  frankly  to  a ready- 
money  risk.  Come,  tie  up  your  music;  a fine 
mess  Mademoiselle  has  made  of  it  for  you:  she 
ought  to  be  well  mulcted,  the  young  baggage." 

Cryppes  had  felt  some  transient  compunction 
to  move,  or  be  a party  in  this  transaction.  Where 
the  mere  victimizing  of  a tradesman  was  all,  he 
bad  no  scruples  whatever;  but  Herbert  was  “ a 
gentleman,  and  had  behaved  like  one."  But  then 
liberty,  bright  goddess  ! wooed  bim  ; and  the  dis- 
comfort and  tilth  of  a jail  were  as  disgusting  to 
his  habits  as  its  disgrace  was  to  his  pride ; but, 
above  all,  the  fate  of  his  opera  fairly  turned  the 
scale.  He  must  be  present  at  the  rehearsals. 

“ It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  yielding  man,  “ no 
one  can  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss,  und  the 
much  greater  loss  in  professional  fame,  which 
the  defalcation  of  my  pupil  at  so  critical  a junc- 
ture of  my  fortunes  may  have  inflicted." 

And  thus  came  avarice  and  vanity  to  stifle  the 
temporary  feelings  of  conscience  and  gratitude  ; 
nor  were  they  often  unsuccessful  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Not  easy  to  calculate  your  loss,  indeed  ; but 
we  have  made  a rough  guess,  £12,000. 

“ £12,000 ! Well,  my  opera  might  have  had 
a run  like  that  poor  stuff — stale  Scotch  and  Irish 
plunder  the  airs  are — the  Beggars’  Opera ; or 
like  Pizzaro,  or" 

“ True,  true ; why  should  it  not  ? But  make 
haste ; we  dine  with  Mrs  Burke  Barker.  Polly 
has  been  receiving  congratulatory  morning 
visits  as  a bride, — quite  resplendent ! Took  the 
shine  out  of  every  woman  in  the  upper  tiers, 
last  night.  Barker  is  perfectly  uxorious — as 
proud  of  his  wife  as  if  she  had  brought  him  a title 
or  a plum." 

“And  well  ho  may,  sir.  The  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  Miss  Crippes,  independently 
of  her  very  great  personal  advantages,  may  well 
render  proud  the  man  who  has  had  the  good  for- 


tune to  obtain  her  hand.  . . . Polly  ought, 
though,  to  have  come  to  see  her  father  in  this 
beastly  hole." 

“ Ingpossib,  pa-pa,”  said  Jack,  who  often,  as  a 
mark  of  breeding,  spoke  either  the  Cockney  dia- 
lect or  French  patois.  “Polly  has  received 
Kustache  from  us,  and  come  down  for  you — posi- 
tively she  did — £25,  dear  creature ! which  bad 
been  allotted  to  a Parisian  cashmere,  for  which 
Ramaden  would  not  tick  !" 

“Excellent  creature ! There  is,  indeed,  a daugh- 
ter to  be  proud  of,"  said  the  Professor,  in  hi* 
grand  origiual  court  manner,  which  the  flippant 
and  impudent  style  of  Jack  often  ruffled,  hut 
could  not  subdue. 

“Bravo!  pa-pa.  That  is  a truly  Siddoni&n 
touch  ! * A daughter  to  he  proud  of!’  Now  I 

am  a Keanite ; not  a Kemhleite — all  nature 
and  fire  ; and  I think  Poll  a dem’d  clever  wench 
— a capital  tactician  for  her  years  and  6ex. 
Wonderfully  shrewd,  cool,  and  6elf-possessed, 
considering.  Why,  it  was  Poll  put  me  up  to  our 

present  enterprise  ; but  here  comes  Mister" f 

Jack  bowed  to  the  sheriff’s  officer  ; “your  name 
has  quite  escaped  me,  sir,  but  I perfectly  recollect  ' 
your  face." 

“ Possibly ,"  replied  the  sheriff's  subordinate, 
emphatically,  “ ns  I have  had  the  honour  of  see- 
ing you  before  1 believe,  and  oftener  than  once." 

The  milkman’s  claim  was  produced:  £17  : 8 : 2J 
— expenses,  £34 : 6 : 5|.  It  was  promptly  dis- 
charged. But  then  came  another  and  another. 
They  were  like  Banquo’s  shadowy  offspring. 
Jack’s  money  ran  low:  the  Professor  fumed  at 
seeing  it  depart. 

“ Very  unhandsome  this,  sir:  why  not  at  once 
have  told  me  of  all  these  claims.  I would,  upon 
my  honour,  rather  have  gone  to  the  Fleet  than 
been  treated  in  so  ungentlemanlike  a way." 

“ D’ye  hear  that,  Snatchem  ? My  father  would 
have  left  this  cool  sequestered  grot  of  yours  and 
gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  countenanced  the 
impudent  villany  of  those  low  blackguards. 
Why,  this  I call  diddling  me  : give  me  back  that 
skim-milk  fellow’s  money.  If  my  father  don’t 
get  out,  as  well  that  the  whole  Jot  go  in  the 
schedule,  when  he  is  whitewashed.” 

“ Thank  ye,  sir  ; but  that  is  not  the  way  we  do 
business  here  ! The  gentleman  is  quite  welcome 
to  stay  or  go." 

Cripps  was  so  enraged, that,  for  the  moment,  be 
would  have  gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  yielded 
to  what  he  termed  this  most  ungentlemanlike 
treatment ; but  Jack  had  more  wisdom  in  his 
anger,  and,  in  this  particular  line,  more  personal 
experience  than  his  progenitor  ; and,  one  by  one, 

“ the  paltry  hills  of  the  pitiful,  peddling,  ca- 
naille tradesmen"  were’  discharged,  the  original 
amount  often  doubled  by  costs. 

**  Thus  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  low  vermin  for 
trifles,”  said  Cripps,  now  breathing  freely  in  the 
streets.  “ I must  give  my  daughter,  at  the  out- 
set of  life,  warning  on  this  head.  Never,  Jack, 
my  dear,  go  in  debt  for  small  sums  to  low,  sordid 
tradespeople ; they  have  no  feeling,  no  sense  of 
honour,  or  of  what  is  due  to  gentlemen  !” 
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M Tlinnk  ye,  papa  ; I have  tried  it  both  ways ; 
can't  tell  which  is  best.” 

The  meeting  between  the  emancipated  Pro- 
fessor and  his  newlv-married  daughter  was  quite 
a scene.  The  former  was,  beyond  doubt,  de- 
lighted to  see  his  daughter  in  handsome  lodg- 
ings, richly  dressed,  and  in  remarkably  good 
spirits,  in  anticipation  of  presiding  at  her  own 
table  and  her  first  party ; while  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  fully  alive  to  all  and  each  of  these  ad- 
vantages, was  in  her  best  looks,  and  altogether 
in  a most  complacent  humour,  “ transported," 
as  she  expressed  herself,  “to  see  her  dear  family 
around  her  in  her  own  apartments." 

“ We  shall  be  quite  en  famille ,"  said  the  lady. 
u I expect  only  the  Count,  and,  perhaps.  Sir 
George,  if  he  can  find  a pair.  Conceive,  papa, 
the  impertinence,  nay,  downright  rudeness, of  Ga- 
brielle: — after  1 had  overlooked  her  elopement, 
and  sent  her  my  marriage  tickets  and  a slice  of 
bridecake,  as  if  to  an  old  friend  that  I meant 
to  countenance  after  my  mnrriage,  never  to  call 
on  the  days  I received  visiters,  as  a bride ; and, 
when  I called  myself,  to-day,  at  Mrs  Herbert's, 
and  asked  her  to  join  our  family  party,  telling  her 
I expected  mamma  and  you  from  the  country — 
tojdecline ! High  airs,  indeed,  for  Mrs  Herbert's 
toady  to  give  herself  to  Mrs  Burke  Barker  !" 

“ Why,  Polly,  darling,  the  girl  has  obliged 
us,"  said  Jack.  “ Here  would  have  been  a pre- 
munire,  the  runaway  Mademoiselle  dining  with 
her  prosecutors !” 

“ 1 did  not  think  of  that ; but  now,  please, 
Jack,  call  me  by  my  own  name.  Barker  don't 
like  these  freedoms  with  his  lady.  And  not  a 
word  to  him,  pray,  of — of — of  Edmund's  flame. 
Literary  and  political  characters,  like  Barker, 
don’t  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  silly  love  affairs  or 
runaway  matches.” 

Mrs  Burke  Barker  had  taken  her  brother's 
arm,  and  led  him  away  for  a private  chat. 

“ Edmund  ! the  embryo  Professor  of  Obste- 
trics ! no,  no.  Poll,  it  is  the  Count  is  the  man,  I 
tell  you.” 

“ No,  indeed.  Jack  ! I have  thought  better. 
One  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  something  to 
help  a love-sick  brother  to  a rich  wife;  there  is 
fashionable  precedent  for  that ; but,  a stranger 
like  the  Count? — one  could  not  hold  up  one’s 
face  to  that.” 

“But  I have  negotiated  with  Rodolpho,  Mrs 
Barker,  signed  and  sealed.  He  is  our  best  card, 
I assure  you.  The  whole  tot  of  the  Stocks  would 
soon  learn  to  gulp  a Count — a gilded  pill ! Now, 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics — still  in  the  crysalis 
state — our  poor  Neddy,  would,  1 fear,  revolt  them.” 

“No  such  thinb,  Quintin,”  interrupted  Mr; 
Burke  Barker.  “ Though  the  Stocks’  women  at 
first  went  mad  after  the  Count,  when  he  went 
down  to  the  provinces  about  purchasing  merino 
flocks  for  his  Hungarian  estates,  the  banker 
pulled  up.  There  was  some  awkward  overdraw- 
ing or  bill  business,  and  vulgar  rumours  afloat, 

such  as  are  ever  rife  in  dear,  dirty  W . Now, 

at  worst,  we  can  hold  up  our  faces  for  Ned.  . . 
• . My  father's  son  is  surely  equal  to  Stocks’ 


daughter  any  day,  in  all  but  pelf;  and  the  young 
people  may  be  in  love,  which  Juliana  never  could 
be  supposed  with  Rodolpho,  as  she  had  gone  to 
school  before  her  wise  mother  feted  him.” 

“ Have  you  spoken  to  Edmund?" 

“ No.” 

“ Then  don’t.  I have  unlocked  to  the  Count, 
and  he  won’t  let  me  off.  I’m  afraid.  Eustache, 
too,  has  been  sounded.” 

“ Then  be  on  with  him  yourself,  sir,  for  I shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Have  you  no  re- 
gard for  your  own  family  interests,  Quintin  ? 
Besides,  I could  not  have  the  least  reliance  on 
Rodolpho,  either  word  or  bond.  He  would 
make  his  peace  with  the  old  people,  and  we 
should  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Barker  has  a very 
bad  opinion  of  him — always  had." 

“ A fiddlestick  end  for  opinion,  Mrs  B.  B.  A 
properly  executed  bond  is,  in  business,  worth 
fifty  opinions.  You  will  allow  that  Bubble, 
Squeak,  and  Nickem,  in  business,  are  matches 
for  all  the  counts  and  quarterings  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  whether  genuine  or  Brummagem. 
And  how  the  Count  adored  your  charms,  Polly ! 
really  you  owe  him  a service.”  And  Jack 
looked  most  provokingly  impudent. 

“ 1 have  said,"  replied  Mrs  Barker,  with  dig- 
nified firmness,  and  drawing  up  her  head. 

“ Then  Rodolpho  must  taste  booty,  that’s 
poz.  Poll,  or  he  will  blow  us;  and  Eustache, 
too,  that  pearl  of  price"- — 

“ Blow  us  ! What  do  you  mean  by  using  vul- 
gar slang  to  me,  sir  ?” 

“ Pardonnez  moi,  Madame,"  said  Jack,  bow- 
ing with  mock  contrition.  “ Y ou  are  a novice  in 
business,  my  dear,  though  with  natural  genius 
which  a veteran  might  envy.  . . . . • 

Now,  you  must  know  that,  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  all  must  be  in  honour — upon  the  square. 
You  take  me?  The  spec,  is  a fair  spec.,  a capi- 
tal spec.,  nay,  a most  promising  spec. ; and  we 
can’t  manage  it  well  without  you,  Polly.  The 
girl  gets  a husband — the  very  thing  all  girls 
most  desire  ;*old  Stocks  a son-in-law,  with  six- 
teen quarterings,  or  a tailor’s  pattern  book  equal 
to  thirty-two ; Madam  Stocks  adores  a title,  and 
here  is  one,  at  all  events,  quite  as  good  as  any  of 
the  new-baked  English  ones.  Why,  we  ought  to 
receive  a douceur  from  both  parties ; the  some- 
thing handsome  from  the  Count,  under  the  rote  ; 
and  a per  centage  from  the  old  folks,  who  catch 
a match  for  their  Miss ; which,  but  for  us,  they 
never  could  have  dreamed  of.” 

From  the  somewhat  incongruous  luxury,  the 
gaiety  and  mirth,  the  sparkling  wit  and  the 
flow  of  music,  which  graced  Mrs  Burke  Barker’s 
first  party,  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  debt 
danger,  disgrace,  and  a jail  wore  immediately 
behind  several  of  the  company  ; and  before  some 
of  them  a project  which  the  law  of  the  land 
regards  and  punishes  as  a capital  crime,  namely, 
the  stealing  of  an  heiress.  That  idea,  they 
would,  one  and  all,  have  repudiated.  They 
merely  designed  to  assist  in  a runaway  love 
match,  and  secure  half  of  the  lady’s  fortune  for 
their  trouble.— (To  be  continued.) 
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INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  SOCIETY  ♦ 


The  era  of  democracy  .has  begun.  The  strug- 
gles of  hereditary  aristocrats  to  maintain  exclu- 
aive  privileges  $ the  menial  tanity  of  nouvedux 
riehea  seeking  for  adoption  into  the  family  of  the 
nobly-born  ; the  stupid  endurance  of  the  many, 
may  indefinitely  defer  the  period  when  sbclety 
shall  be  everywhere  avowedly  organised  upon 
democratical  principles : but  the  fact  that  we  are 
democra/t#tn£;  must  be  evident  to  every  man  who 
can  look  truth  in  the  face.  One  of  the  many 
forms  under  which  this  fact  everywhere  inces- 
santly solicits  oar  attention,  is  pointed  out  by  De 
Tocqueville : — • 

I believe  that  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic 
countries,  there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants  : but  the 
connection  existing  between  them  will  be  of  a different 
kind.  In  aristocracies,  the  hire  of  a farm  is  paid  to  thfe 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and 
duty  : in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
permanent  connection  which  existed  between  families  and 
the  Soil  is  dissolved,  and  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant 
are  only  casually  brought  into  contact,  they  meet  for  a 
moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then 
lose  sight  of  each  other;  they  are  two  Grangers  brought 
together  by  a common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over 
ft  matter  of  business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make 
money. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire  like  a man  in  a single 
day ; the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men’s  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  uhited  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower,  may  be 
seen  to  be  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are  be- 
trayed by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  fre- 
quedt  and  Ins  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the 
cefnseqnence  of  a democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain 
harbinger:  for  an  aristbcracy  which  has  lost  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like  a tree  dead 
at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  tom  up  by  the  winds 
the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amatingiy  increased,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The*  reniarkable  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
period  do  not  suffice  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact : 
recourse  must  be  had  to  another  cause  more  powerful  and 
more  concealed.  I believe  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  democratic  institutiohs  which  several  European  na- 
tions have  adopted,  and  In  the  democratic  passions  which 
more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I have  frequently  lieaid  great  English  landowners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad ; bat 
most  assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of. 
They  think  they  are  making  a clear  gain,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  is  only  an  exchange  ; their  influence  is  what  they 
are  parting  with  for  cash,  and  what  they  gain  in  money 
will,  ere  long,  be  lost  in  power. 

At  present,  we  will  do  no  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  fallacy  which  hns  crept  into  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted : that  the  inter- 
course between  rich  and  poor  is  more  frequent 


■ Democracy  in  America.  Part  the  Second.  By  Alexis 
fe  Tocqueville.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.  London: 
Saunders  it  Otley. 


and  more  kind  in  aristocratic  than  in  demomtH 
societies.  M.  de  Tocqueville  forms  hi*  opinioa 
of  the  rich  and  poor  of  England,  America,  and 
France,  in  the  present  day,  from  observation : It 
derives  his  impressions  of  the  rich  and  poor  nf 
feudal  France  and  England  from  poets,  no*, 
from  historians.  He  would  be  puzzled  to  tht» 
at  what  period  of  the  history  of  Europe  the  rid 
were  more  mindful  of  the  comforts  of  the  pom 
than  at  present.  Was  it  during  the  inwrra- 
tions  of  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  or  the  Bavn»- 
krieg  of  Germany  ; or  when  Anquetil  du  Perrifc 
and  the  elder  Mirabeau  first  revealed  to  thfr 
wealthy  of  Paris  that  there  were  peasantry  in 
France  and  what  was  their  condition?  Then 
is,  God  knows,  enough  of  forgetfulness  mnorr 
the  rich  of  the  sufferiftgs  of  the  poor ; bat,  if  *»r 
thing,  it  is  less  than  formerly.  There  does, 
believe,  really  exist  a growing  inclination  axaow 
the  wealthy  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  ; only  the  impulse  is  too  recent  to  beaper- 
manent  spring  of  action,  or  to  be  accompany 
by  the  knowledge  requisite  to  direct  its  effort* 
aright.  There  ia,  as  Dr  Chalmers  has  somevhm 
said,  (and  the  Doctor  is  a striking  illustration  ©f 
the  truth  of  his  ovtn  position,)  a great  amouet 
of  unenlightened  philanthropy  afloat  in  o»r 
day.  The  rich  of  our  day  have  a languid  nnia- 
structed  desire  to  good,  and  in  so  far  they  *« 
an  improvement  upon  the  bulk  of  their  das#  ia 
former  ages.  This  fallacy,  though  it  ritiateiM. 
de  Tocqueville’s  reasoning  on  some  other  pointi 
does  not  affect  the  general  correctness  of  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  quoted.  The  high  rents  of  mo- 
dern days  are,  in  part,  a commutation.  Foraerif 
the  vassal  paid  for  his  land  partly  in  reDt,  ani 
partly  in  services : the  services  have  been  remit- 
ted, and  the  rent  raised;  The  overlooking  of  thi< 
fact  leads  the  landlord  to  claim  more  than  ha 
due.  When  the  landowners  first  ceased  to  leal 
their  vassals  to  the  battle-field,  they  led  tho 
to  the  hustings.  The  tenant's  vote  at  as  elec- 
tion was  part  of  the  rent  he  paid.  No*  that  the 
landlord  exacts  the  full  value  of  the  farm  it 
money,  he  has  no  right  to  the  vote:  to  iw* 
upon  having  it,  is  making  the  tenant  pay  t«t 
for  his  land.  These  arrangements,  like  mort 
others  in  society,  are  made  by  a haif-instinetiw 
only  half-reasoning  process.  T he  relative  fac- 
tions of  overlord  and  vassal  have  inseomhh 
grown  into  those  of  two  independent  partif# 
driving  a bargain  : the  imaginary  overlord  cos. 
tinues  to  exact  compliances,  which  the  eraser- 
pated  vassal  concedes  reluctantly  ; and  the  aniffT 
feelings  engendered  by  the  mistake  triB«forc 
latent  into  sensible  democracy.  The  landlord* 
of  England  may  rest  assured  that  their  chi*8 
to  decide  for  whom  their  tenants  shall  vote  * 
elections,  and  other  lordly  proceedings  of 
same  class,  are  hastening  the  recognition  of  thrt 
social  equality  which  already,  to  s great  extent 
exists  among  us.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  tiui 
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Du*  tuft-hunting  wealthy  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, whose  only  ambition  is  to  dine  at  a 
nobleman's  table,  or  our  supple  shopkeepers, 
#hb  would  sell  their  souls  to  8atan  for  one  cus- 
i tomer  more,  will  ever  achieve  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  u their  order."  The  privileged 
t classes  must  trample  us  into  asserters  of  equality. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  thus  shall  equality, 
the  perfection  of  civil  society,  be  worked  out. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  tendency  towards 
equality — the  abolition  of  exclusive  privileges 
, hereditary  in  certain  families,  (for  that  is  what 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  with  a latitude  in  the  use  of 
the  word  characteristic  of  his  nation,  means,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  he  speaks  of  demo- 
fcfacy) — is  irresistible,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
mure  important  question  proposed  for  discussion 
, than  the  influence  of  this  equalising  tendency 

, upon  society.  If  we  and  our  children  are  to 

live  in  a society  in  which,  more  than  in  the  so- 
fcietjr  of  any  preceding  age,  a man’s  estimation 
and  influence  is  dependent  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  novel  arrangement.  This 
Is  the  topic  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  proposes 
to  discuss  in  the  work  now  before  us ; a topic 
more  within  the  compass  of  his  natural  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge,  than  that  with  which 
hfc  attempted  to  grapple  in  his  former  publica- 
tion. He  sets  to  work  in  an  honest  spirit : — 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  that,  firm- 
iy  persuaded  as  I am  that  the  democratic  revolution , 
which  we  are  witnessing,  is  an  irresistible  fact , against 
which  it  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  wise  to  struggle , 
I should  often  have  occasion,  in  this  book,  to  address 
language  of  such  severity  to  those  democratic  communi. 
ties  which  this  revolution  has  brought  Into  being.  My 
answer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I am  not  an  adver- 
sary of  democracy,  that  I have  sought  to  speak  of  demo- 
cracy in  all  sincerity.  Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is  seldom  offered  to 
hem  by  their  friends : for  this  reason  I have  spoken  it. 

was  persuaded  that  many  would  taka  upon  themselves 
»o  announce  the  new  blessings  which  the  principle  of 
equality  promises  to  mankind,  bnt  that  few  would  point 
out  from  afar  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  them. 
To  those  perils,  therefore,  I have  turned  my  attention  ; 
and,  believing  that  I had  discovered  them  clearly,  I have 
hot  had  the  cowardice  to  leave  them  untold. 

Jft  brief,  (for  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  by  no  means 
laconic,)  the  author,  finding  himself,  whether 
lie  will  Or  hot,  tlife  citizen  Of  an  age  of  equality, 
conforms,  like  a wise  man,  to  what  he  ertnnot 
avoid  ; and  sets  himself  to  canvass,  with  his  fel- 
lows, how  they  are  to  tnake  themselves  most 
comfortable.  We  u Earnestly  advise  the  perusal 
Of  " this  passage  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  solemn 
utterer  of  hollow  sounds  was,  on  one  occasion, 
pleased  to  say,  (and  a dexterous  publisher  stuffs 
the  saying  into  every  advertisement,)  “ Let  me 
earnestly  advise*  your  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
▼ille’s  work  ; hi9  testimony,  as  well  from  actual 
Experience  as  on  account  of  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, is  above  suspicion."  Everybody  can  ap- 
preciate this  laudation.  Sir  Robert,  finding 
Some  of  tbe  harsher  lineairients  of  One  demo- 
cracy portrayed  in  lines  equally  harsh  by  M. 
He  Tocqueville,  speaks  patronisirtgly  of  that 
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author;  but  Sir  Robert,  no  more  than  Pilate, 
cares  for  an  exposition  of  “ what  is  truth  we 
shall  hear  no  more  eulogies  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville from  such  a suspicious  quarter,  how  that 
he  has  professed  himself  a democrat,  anxious  to 
turn  democracy  to  the  best  account. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  says,  in  his  “ Advertise- 
hient,"  (we  would  Respectfully  submit  to  Mr 
Reeves  that  the  English  for  M AvertissemenC  is 
“ Prefact  :”)— 

The  Americans  live  in  a democratic  state  of  society, 
which  has  naturally  suggested  to  them  certain  laws  and 
a certain  political  character.  This  same  slate  of  society 
has,  moreover,  engendered  amongst  them  a multitude  of 
feelings  and  opinions  which  were  unkuown  amongst  the 
Cider  aristocratic  communities  of  Europe:  it  has  de- 
stroyed or  modified  all  the  relations  which  before  existed, 
and  established  others  of  a novel  kind.  The  aspect  of 
civil  society  has  been  no  less  affected  by  these  changes 
than  that  of  the  political  world.  The  former  subject  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  democracy  of  America,  which  I 
published  five  years  ago ; to  examine  the  latter  is  the 
object  of  the  present  book. 

In  pursuance  of  this 'announcement,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  four  books, 
the  *r  Influence  of  Democracy  on  the  Progress 
of  Opinion  in  the  United  States  the  “ Influ- 
ence of  Democracy  on  the  Feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans the  **  Influence  of  Demncrafey  on  Man- 
ners, properly  so  called and  tbe  “ Influence 
of  Democratic  Opinions  and  Sentiments  on  Poli- 
tical Society."  For  such  a work  as  the  author 
contemplated,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
is  sufficient.  He  neither  had  it  itt  view  to  inquire 
what  is  the  best  form  of  government,  nor  to  point 
out  the  course  tif  action  by  which  such  a form  of 
government  fnay  be  established.  He  has  merely 
undertaken  to  shew  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
public  mind  under  democratic  institutions.  His 
work  is  simply  a descriptive  essay.  He  has  beguii 
it  on  a scale  sufficiently  large,  and  has  divided 
it  into  a sufficient  number  of  compartments,  to 
afford  space  for  placing  dll  essential  and  charac- 
teristic features  in  a favourable  point  of  view. 
In  the  outline  of  the  work  there  is  nothing  to 
desiderate.  * 

When  we  come,  however,  tb  examine  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  this  praise  must  he  u craftily 
qualified.”  The  character  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s  mind  is  essentially  unscientific.  The  un- 
discriminating praise  of  his  half-learned  English 
eulogists,  has,  we  know,  left  a widely  different 
impression  upon  the  public  mind : nevertheless 
he  is  deficient  in  the  three  most  indispensable 
qualities  of  a systematic  thinker — precision  of 
thought  and  expression,  strict  logical  sequence, 
and  the  power  of  condensation.  As  an  instance 
of  his  want  of  precision  in  thought  and  language, 
we  need  only  adduce  his  frequent  confusion  of 
“ democracy’’  with  “ equality a confusion 
which,  as  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to 
shew,  renders  inconclusive  the  aggregate  of  his 
truly  spirituel  and  genial  remarks.  The  want  of 
logical  sequence  is  so  great,  that  we  nowhere 
find  in  the  whole  book  one  example  of  a general 
principle  evolved  from  a collection  of  facts.  He 
rambles  On,  saying,  in  every  sentence,  something 
striking  or  instructive;  but  never  approximating 
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to  a result ; leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader  com- 
pletely at  sea.  On  rising  from  perusing  his  book, 
we  “ apprehend  a mass  of  things,  but  nought  dis- 
tinctively." We  retain  an  agreeable  impression 
of  many  brilliant  and  touching  passages : but  we 
have  been  taught  nothing  like  a practical  or 
available  truth.  As  to  condensation,  the  few 
brief  extracts  we  have  already  given,  may  suffice 
as  samples.  They  are  all  essentially  wordy ; and 
the  line  of  asterisks  in  the  first  indicates  the 
omission  of  three  paragraphs,  all  repeating,  in 
different  words,  the  same  idea  already  expressed 
with  sufficient  diffuseness  in  the  one  we  have 
retained.  Even  M.  de  Tocqueville's  title  to 
what  has  been  most  generally  conceded  to  him, 
superiority  to  mere  conventional  habits  of  judg- 
ment, must,  it  appears  to  us,  be  admitted  with 
considerable  restriction.  We  do  not  find  his 
speculations  fettered  by  British  conventionali- 
ties : but  there  is  not  one  French  conventionality 
of  any  consequence  to  which  he  has  risen  supe- 
rior. He  sees,  it  is  true,  the  outward  forms  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  view  in 
America:  but  his  fancy  informs  them  with  a 
French  soul.  The  mode  of  thought,  the  feel- 
ings, which  he  attributes  to  the  Americans,  with 
a view  to  account  for  their  actions,  is,  in  many 
instances,  essentially  French.  He  is  no  exception 
to  the  sarcasm,  that,  “ to  a Frenchman,  the  whole 
world  is  but  a mirror  to  shew  him  his  own  face.” 
That  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  work  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  English  reader,  by  un- 
settling many  of  his  mere  conventional  notions,is 
true  ; but,  for  bis  power  to  do  this,  the  author  is 
indebted  simply  to  the  accident  of  his  position.  He 
cannot  do  his  French  reader  the  same  good  office. 

The  first  book,  or  division  of  the  treatise,  is 
marked  throughout  by  that  inaccuracy  of  thought 
and  expression  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
The  nominal  subject,  is  the  “ influence  of  demo- 
cracy on  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  Uuited 
States the  real  subject  is,  the  influence  of  the 
equality  of  social  conditions  on  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  In  the  sixth  chap, 
ter,  the  author  stumbles  upon  the  distinction 
between  equality  and  democracy ; hut  without 
seeming  to  be  himself  aware  of  it,  and  certainly 
without  making  any  use  of  it.  He  remarks: — 
“ Jf  then  there  be  a subject  upon  which  a demo- 
cratical  people,  (meaning  a people  among  whom 
social  equality  prevails,)  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
abandon  itself  blindly  and  extravagantly  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used, 
will  be  to  make  that  subject  a part  of  the  daily 
practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The  people 
will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details, 
and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points 
of  the  theory.  This  remedy  may  frequently  be 
a painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a part  in  govern- 
ment, moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general 
theoriesin  politics  which  the  principle  of  equality 
suggests.”  The  author  here  shews,  most  success- 
fully, that  equality  of  condition  among  citizens 
is  productive  of  danger,  where  the  citizens  them- 


selves do  not  take  an  active  part  in  th«  govern, 
ment,  where  (in  other  words)  the  government 
is  not  a democracy.  He  shews,  therefore, 
that  equality  and  democracy  are  not  convertible 
terms.  And  yet,  in  the  book  dedicated  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  influence  of  democracy  on 
American  opinion,  the  characteristic  by  which 
American  (and,  still  more,  French)  opinion  is 
assumed  to  be  distinguished  from  British  opinion, 
is  traced  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  social 
equality. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  sane 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  . . . The  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 

teenth century,  generalizing  the  same  principle,  under, 
took  to  submit  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  man  all 
the  objects  of  his  belief.  . . . To  what  is  the  fact  u 

be  attiibutcd,  that,  at  this  period,  the  method  we  are 
speaking  of  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schools  to  pen«. 
trate  into  society,  and  became  the  common  standard  of 
intelligence ; and  that,  after  it  had  become  popnlar  among 
the  French,  it  has  been  ostensibly  adopted,  or  secretly 
followed,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  P The  philoaopbi. 
cal  method  here  designated  may  have  been  engendered  is 
the  sixteenth  century ; it  may  have  bten  more  accurately 
defined,  and  more  extensively  applied  in  the  seventeenth  ; 
but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  he  rom> 
moulv  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  condition  of  society, 
aud  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived  from  these 
causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it.  It  was  discovered  at 
a time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalize  and  assi- 
milate their  conditions.  It  could  only  be  generally  fol- 
lowed in  ages  when  these  conditions  had  become  nearly 
equal,  and  men  nearly  alike.  The  philosophical  method 
or  the  eighteenth  century  is,  therefore,  not  only  French, 
but  it  is  democratic. 

Thus  M.  de  Tocqueviile  traces  the  habit  of 
thought  which  be  has  above  told  us  is  character, 
istic  of  democratic  America,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  aristocratic  England,  to  its  origin 
in  France  before  France  became  democratic,  and 
its  adoption  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
which  are  still  uristocratic.  Nay,  he  further 
tells  us  that  America  (which  is  a democracy) 
has  less  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  thought  than 
France,  (in  which,  so  long  as  the  existing  limited 
franchise,  and  the  appointment  of  all  local  an. 
thorities  by  the  crown  continues,  at  the  best,  no 
more  than  social  equality  can  be  6a:d  to  exist.) 

“ If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this 
same  method  is  more  rigorously  followed,  and 
more  frequently  applied  by  the  French  than  by 
the  Americans,  although  the  principle  of  equality 
bo  no  less  complete,  and  of  more  ancient  date, 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attri- 
buted to  two  circumstances,  which  it  is  essential 
to  have  clearly  understood  in  the  first  instance.” 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  thus  an- 
nounced:— “It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo-American  society 
the  second,  “ The  social  condition  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Americans  are  democratic: 
but  they  have  not  had  a democratic  revolution." 

As  if  these  contradictions  were  not  sufficient, 
we  read  a few  pages  before  this,  intimation  that 
the  “ method"  was  a birth  of  the  revolution  ; an 
assertion  that  it  occasioned  the  very  revolution 
which  ia  here  said  to  have  produced  it : — “ It  is 
not  because  the  French  have  changed  their 
former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former  man- 
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uw,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world,  but 
because  they  were  the  first  to  generalize  and 
bring  to  light  a philosophical  method,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all 
that  was  old,  and  to  open  a path  to  all  that  was 
new.” 

M.  deTocqueville’s  in  consequence  does  not  even 
atop  at  this  point.  We  have  heard  him  declare 
that  this  “ philosophical  method”  is  produced  by 
democracy,  and  that  it  exists  to  a more  limited 
extent  in  a democratic  state  than  in  others ; 
that  the  French  Revolution  could  not  have  been 
produced  without  it,  and  that  it  could  only  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A similar  incoherence  characterises  his 
account  of  the  u philosophical  method"  itself. 
This  method  is,  we  are  told,  the  process  of  rea- 
soning upon  “ general  ideas.”  The  human  mind, 
our  author  remarks,  is,  owing  to  the  immensity  of 
detail,  unable  to  pass  a judgment  on  all  the  indi- 
vidual cases  before  it.  Man,  therefore,  “ having 
superficially  considered  a certain  number  of  ob- 
jects, and  remarked  their  resemblance,  assigns  to 
them  a common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  pro- 
ceeds onward.”  The  process  here  described  is  that 
process  of  classification  which  is  the  beginning 
of  all  true  science : but,  under  the  notion  of 
reasoning  by  “ general  ideas,”  our  author  in- 
cludes something  entirely  different ; those  ideas, 
or  rather  those  words,  which  men,  too  indolent  to 
think  for  themselves,  take  on  trust  a3  truths. 
Classifying  two  such  contradictory  notions  under 
one  uime,  and  assuming  that  name  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  democratical  habits  of  thought,  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  author  could  not,  by  taking 
the  word  in  the  sense  which  suits  him  for  the 
time  being,  prove  anything  he  wished. 

After  this  account  of  our  author’s  somewhat 
peculiar  system  of  ratiocination,  the  reader  will 
be  less  surprised  to  learn,  what  without  such  a 
preface  would  be,  his  startling  revelations  of  the 
influence  of  democracy  on  American  opinion. 
We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that,  “ in  most  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  ap- 
peals to  the  individual  exercise  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding alone.”  Subsequently  we  are  told  : 
— ' “ In  the  United  States,  the  majority  under- 
takes to  supply  a multitude  of  ready-made  opi- 
nions for  the  use  of  individuals ; who  are  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions 
of  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
numbers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals,  and 
politics,  without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust." 
The  curious  part  of  this  account  of  American 
opinion  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  first  of  these  assertions  and 
the  second,  as  in  the  puzzle  how,  if  everybody 
in  America  takes  these  theories  upon  trust  from 
the  public,  how  the  public,  which  is  just  another 
name  for  everybody,  comes  by  them.  This  is  a 
question  of  some  importance  : it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  secret  of  the  vaunted  discovery 
of  **  tyrant  majorities.”  This  oracular  announce- 
ment will  scarcely  pass  muster  for  an  explana- 
tion : — “ The  public  has,  among  a democratic 
people,  a singular  power,  of  which  aristocratic 
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nations  could  never  so  much  as  conceive  an 
idea ; for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  opi- 
nions, but  it  enforces  and  infuses  them  into  the 
faculties  by  an  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds 
of  all  upon  the  mind  of  each.”  This,  however, 
is  the  stuff  which  passes  muster  with  Parlia- 
mentary haters  of  democracy,  and  with  radicals 
of  the  salons,  for  profound  philosophy.  The  ex- 
planation is  this  : — All  men  are  startled  out  of 
their  self-complacency  by  the  promulgation  of 
new  opinions,  and  angry  at  the  disturbers  of 
their  repose.  Societies,  in  addition  to  these 
feelings,  have  their  pride  injured,  when  one  man, 
by  telling  them  they  err,  indirectly  tells  his  fel- 
lows he  is  wiser  than  them  all  put  together: 
hence  persecution  has,  under  every  form  of  go- 
vernment, been  the  reward  of  the  propounders 
of  new  and  important  truths.  Where  the  sove- 
reign is  the  only  visible  power,  the  influence  of 
the  people  is  less  seen ; but  even  in  the  most 
despotic  states,  the  sovereign  must  pay  homage 
to  the  popular  creed.  A boy,  in  his  minority, 
established  Protestantism  in  England,  because  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  majority  : Henri  IV,,  brave 
and  popular,  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army, 
could  not  do  so  in  France,  because  it  was  not 
the  creed  of  the  majority.  It  was  not  Pilate, 
but  the  Jewish  nation,  that  crucified  our  Saviour. 
In  aristocratic  and  despotic  states,  no  one  thinks 
of  the  People.  When  the  People  are  emanci- 
pated, their  intolerance,  which  was  overlooked 
as  a minor  evil,  becomes  important,  because  the 
greater  evils  which  made  it  look  little  have  been 
removed.  In  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  where 
nothing  but  oppression  meets  the  view,  we  are 
not  critical ; but  in  democracies,  where  much 
freedom  does  exist,  we  become  fastidious,  and 
carp  at  every  rag  and  remnant  of  tyrnnny.  We 
are  not  defending  an  intolerant  spirit:  we  are 
merely  shewing  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  demo- 
cracies. 

The  rest  of  the  first  hook ; that  is,  full  five- 
sixths  of  it ; may  be  safely  passed  over  as  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  under  discussion.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indicating  a rather  amusing 
specimen  of  nationality.  According  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  democratic  institutions  force  all 
legislators  to  attempt  oratory.  The  result  of 
this  he  declares  to  be  the  substitution  of  decla- 
mation about  general  principles,  for  short,  busi- 
ness-like speeches.  This  result,  he  very  fairly 
remarks,  has  its  “ petty  side/’  but  also  a “ more 
imposing  one.”  The  “ petty  side”  he  finds  in 
the  American  Congress;  the  **  more  imposing 
one”  in  the  French  Chambers.  Of  the  former, 
he  says : — 

There  is  hardly  a Member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  home,  without  haring  despatched,  at 
least,  one  speech  to  his  constituents;  nor  who  will  endure 
any  interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  hn- 
langue  whatever  us.ful  suggestions  uiay  be  made  touch- 
ing the  lour-und-twenty  Stare*  of  which  the  Onion  is 
composed,  and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents. 
He,  therefore,  presents  to  the  mind  ot  his  auditors  a suc- 
cession of  great  general  truth*  (which  he  himself only  com- 
prehend* and  expresses  confusedly)  and  of  petty  minutiw, 
which  he  is  but  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  out. 
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The  conwquence  is,  that  the  debates  of  that  great  assem- 
bly are  frequently  vague  and  perplexed,  and  that  they 
•eem  rather  to  drag  their  slow  length  along,  than  to  ad- 
vance towards  a distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of 
things  will,  I believe,  always  arise  in  the  public  assem- 
blies of  democracies. 

The  “ more  imposing”  aspect  of  a French  de- 
bate is  skilfully  heightened  by  a preliminary 
contrast. 

The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country ; the  opi- 
nions and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers  have  never 
awakened  much  sympathy  even  amongst  the  nations 
placed  nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty.  . . 
. . . . The  political  debates  of  a democratic  people, 

however  small  it  may  be,  have  a degree  of  breadth  which 
frequently  renders  them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men 
are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who 
is  everywhere  the  same,  ....  It  is  owing  to  this 
as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to  them, 
that  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The 
orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  even 
when  they  are  addressing  their  countrymen  only. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  how  M.  de  Tocqueville 
bandies  the  second  branch  of  his  subject— -the 
u influence  of  democracy  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans.”  Here  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  inac- 
curacy of  expression,  indicating  inaccuracy  of 
thought,  becomes  more  startling  than  ever.  He 
says,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  chapter : — “ 1 
think  that  democratic  communities  have  a na- 
tural taste  for  freedom : left  to  themselves,  they 
will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view  any  privation  of 
it  with  regret.  But  for  equality  their  passion  is 
ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible ; they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom,  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  that,  they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery. 
They  will  indure  poverty,  servitude,  barbarism : 
but  they  will  not  endure  aristocracy.”  A people 
in  a state  of  “ servitude,”  among  whom  there 
exists  an  “ equality  in  slavery,”  is  not  a " demo- 
cratic community.”  Democracy  means  the  go- 
vernmer.t  of  the  People : when  the  People  are  en- 
slaved they  cease  to  govern.  The  illogical  cha- 
racter of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  mind  is  also  even 
more  apparent  in  the  second  hook  than  the  first. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  prove,  that 
" individualism,”  (whatever  that  may  be,)  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  democracies,  aud  is  thus  summed 
up: — “And  thus,  not  only  democracy  makes  every 
man  forget  his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  de- 
scendants, and  separates  his  contemporaries  from 
him ; it  throws  him  back  for  ever  upon  himself, 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely 
within  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart.”  This  is 
“ fine  writing,”  and  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter  is  equally  “ fine,”  although  it  asserts  di- 
rectly the  contrary: — “ It  is  then  commonly  at 
the  outset  of  democratic  society  that  citizens  are 
most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy  leads 
men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow  creatures  ; 
but  democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun 
each  other,  and  perpetuate , in  a state  of  equality, 
the  animosities  which  the  state  of  inequality  en- 
gendered." And,  in  order  to  make  the  contradic- 
tion more  apparent,  the  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  thesis,  that 


equality  engenders  selfishness,  and  that  democra- 
tic institutions  alone  can  prevent  its  having  this 
effect.  The  Q.  E.  D.  of  this  proposition  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  : — “ Many  people  in 
France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a second.  When 
they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they 
strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter.  But  1 
contend  that,  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which 
equality  may  produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual 
remedy,  namely,  political  freedom.”  In  othet 
words,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  after  employing  ont 
chapter  to  prove  that  <f  democracy”  keeps  men 
apart  and  makes  them  selfish,  employs  three 
chapters  to  shew  that  ” aristocracy”  introduces 
this  state  of  isolation  ; that  “ equality  without 
democratic  institutions”  perpetuates  it ; and  that 
“democratic  institutions  alone  can  destroy  it;'  — 
and  all  the  while  he  seems  utterly  unconsciou*of 
any  discrepancy  between  his  first  assertion  and 
his  last. 

Nor  does  his  diffuseness  desert  him.  The  se- 
cond book  is  subdivided  into  twenty  chapters, 
and  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, his  two  incompatible  conclusions,  iu  the 
first  four  ; the  remainder  are  mere  repetitions  of 
the  same  ideas,  not  always  in  different  forms.  A 
mistake,  however,  to  which  we  adverted  above, 
comes  more  prominently  forward  in  this  book 
than  in  the  preceding.  In  America,  we  have  a 
democracy  ; in  France,  social  equality;  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  more  of  both  than  we  are  quite 
aware  of.  Of  the  existing  state  of  moral  princi- 
ple and  sentiment,  M.  tie  Tocqueville  speaks 
with  the  unadorned  prose  of  an  observer.  AVbea 
he  speaks  of  an  aristocracy,  he  takes  it  as  repre- 
sented in  poetry,  or  iu  the  writings  of  Burke,  w 
it  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  it  never  was. 
Hence,  with  the  appearance  of  being  impartial, 
and  we  believe  with  the  desire  to  be  impartial, 
he  weighs  aristocracy  and  democracy  in  a fai* 
balance.  We  have  already  recorded  our  protest 
against  the  assumption,  that  the  intercourse 
tween  rich  and  poor  is  more  “ frequent  an* 
kind”  in  aristocratical  than  in  democratical  «m- 
munities.  We,  in  like  manner,  record  our  dissent 
from  the  opinion,  that  rich  men  iu  a democrat* 
society  are  more  exclusively  attached  to  tha 
comforts  of  life  than  members  of  an  aristocracy. 
If  we  have  had  Sir  William  Curtises  in  the  city, 
we  have  also  had  his  royal  patron  at  Court.  1: 
we  have  seen  men  of  aristocratic  birth  and  fc»r 
forego  luxuries  for  the  novel  stimulant  of  Mo  - 
tion, we  have  seen  our  Howards,  Sturges,  anl 
Scobells,  forego  their  domestic  comforts  at  df 
prompting  of  humanity.  Above  all,  we  are 
anxious  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  coun- 
tenance M.  de  Tocqueville  lends  to  a fashiona- 
ble fallacy,  that  “ the  aristocracy  of  manufac- 
tures,” as  it  is  affectedly  called,  is  less  humane 
than  the  territorial  aristocracy.  The  truth  s, 
that,  in  all  societies,  the  rich  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get the  poor — to  allow  evils  to  press  upon  thea 
which  they  could  easily  remove — to  oppre^* 
them,  not  from  any  wish  to  do  so,  but  fro®* 
thoughtless  inattention  to  the  consequent  * 
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their  own  actions.  To  this  extent,  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  great  manufacturer  must  plead 
guilty : the  former  with  his  corn-law,  and  the 
latter  with  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system,  dis- 
regarded  until  the  ravings  of  a mad  parson 
threatened  to  bring  a shower  of  torches  about 
hia  ears.  It  is  not  true  that  <f  the  science  of 
manufactures  lowers  the  class  of  workmen.” 
C*od  knows  we  have  enough  of  suffering  among 
our  operatives ; but  that  lias  always  been  the 
case  : the  skilled  artisans,  the  aristocracy  of  la- 
bour, the  more  fortunate  few  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  idea,  that  “ labourers  have 
souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  masters,”  are  the  pro- 
duct of  te  scientific  manufactures.”  They  are 
leavening  their  whole  class  with  a belief  in  “ the 
rights  of  man.”  It  is  not  true  that  the  old  aris- 
tocracy cared  for  the  poorer  classes.  “ The  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either 
bound  by  law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  its  serving  men,  and  to 
succour  their  distress.”  Yes,  it  thought  itself 
bound  to  come  to  the  relief  of  its  fighting 
men — “ serviceable  knaves  but  how  did  its 
“ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  fare  ? 
This  disregard  of  the  poor,  this  trampling  upon 
them  from  sheer  thoughtlessness,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  inequality  of  fortune 
which  must  always  exist  even  where  there  is  an 
equality  of  political  privilege.  In  all  forms  of 
government,  except  democracies,  there  is  but  one 
means  of  counteracting  this  tendency  of  unequal 
wealth:  striking  terror  by  violence  into  the 
hearts  of  the  wealthy.  Democratic  institutions 
make  the  masses  of  importance,  and  make  them 
feel  it ; prevent  them  from  subsiding  into  mere 
vegetables,  and  give  the  wealthy  a motive  for 
courting  them. 

Altogether,  the  third  book  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  repay  perusal.  It  is  a series  of  sketches 
of  manners,  graceful  and  graphic.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  s portraits  (whether  called  American  or 
English)  are,  it  is  true,  all  Frenchmen;  but 
they  are  all  men , all  bona  fide  flesh-and-blood 
human  beings.  To  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  abilities,  we  ought  to 
quote  liberally  from  this  portion  of  his  book. 
But  our  remarks  are  growing  to  a length  exceed- 
ing what  we  anticipated,  and  we  have  still  some 
important  matter  before  us.  We  must  therefore 
rest^contented  with  exhorting  our  readers  to  turn 
to  the  book  itself. 

The  fourth  book  brings  out,  in  startling  relief, 
M.  de  Tocqueville’s  inability  to  discover,  in  a 
foreign  country,  anything  but  a repetition  of 
F rench  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  existence ; 
his  want  of  precision  in  thought  and  language ; 
his  deficiency  in  the  power  of  continuous  logical 
thought;  and  the  errors  into  which  this  aggregate 
of  disqualifications  for  political  reasoning  betrays 
him.  It  is  owing  partly  to  his  attributing  French 
sentiments  and  opinions  to  other  nations,  and 
partly  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  he  uses  the 
term8(  “ democracy,”  “ equality,”  “ political  li- 
berty,' that  he  arrives  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
clusions : — “ The  notions  of  democratic  nations 


on  government  are  naturally  favourable  to  the 
concentration  of  power,”  and  “ the  sentiments 
of  democratic  nations  accord  with  their  opinions 
in  leading  them  to  concentrate  political  power.” 
We  readily  admit  that  the  French  nation  has 
shewn,  by  its  history  since  the  Revolution,  a 
hankering  after  centralized  power  ; but  the 
French  nation  has  only  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  in  asserting 
its  right  to  choose  its  own  governors  : it  has  not 
yet  dared  to  undertake  the  task  of  governing 
itself;  it  is  not  yet  a democratic  nation.  In 
America,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  nation  is 
democratic,  the  People  perform  every  function 
of  government  directly  in  their  own  persons, 
which  can  possibly  be  so  performed  ; they  dele- 
gate as  little  power  as  they  possibly  can  to  poli- 
tical functionaries,  and  subdivide  that  little 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  indivi- 
duals, dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Union.  The  People  of  the  United  States,  guided 
by  a democratic  instinct,  have,  in  opposition  to 
the  cajolery  of  the  centralizing  party  under  its 
various  designations  of  u Federalist,"  “ Anti- 
Jacobin,”  “ Whig,”  &c.,  &c.,  not  contented  with 
controlling  their  government,  been  themselves 
their  government.  The  French,  formed  in  a 
course  of  ages  to  be  subjects  of  a monarchy,  have 
changed  the  persons  and  modified  the  form  of 
their  government,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
themselves  governors.  The  tendency  to  central- 
ization, which  M.  de  Tocqueville  attributes  to  de- 
mocracy, is,  in  reality,  the  tendency  of  a nation 
which  ha9  reached  the  grade  of  political  enlight- 
enment at  present  attained  by  the  French  and 
their  disciples  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s confusion  of  ideas  regarding  this  matter, 
and  to  set  forth  a correct  expression  of  the  truth 
which  he  vaguely  feels.  In  Europe,  the  equal- 
ization of  ranks  is  in  rapid  progress.  In  France, 
it  is  all  but  complete : in  the  yet  unskaken  mo- 
narchies of  the  Continent  it  is  scarcely  Jess  so. 
Even  in  England,  the  case  of  the  landlords,  ad- 
verted to  in  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  shews 
how  much  further  advanced  equality  is  than 
outward  appearances  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  (except  to  a limited  extent  in  England) 
Europeans  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  bold 
conception  of  governing  themselves.  They  change 
their  governments,  they  devise  checks  and  re- 
strictions upon  their  governments ; but,  with 
them,  governments  are  one  thing  and  subjects 
another.  Instead  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves,  they  rely  upon  government  to  think 
and  act  for  them.  Government  tells  them  such 
and  such  concessions  must  be  made  to  it,  such 
or  such  an  organization  must  he  introduced  into 
it,  or  it  cannot  act  with  sufficient  promptitude 
and  energy.  Hence  the  idea  of  centralization,  of 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  so  justly  suspicious. 
Under  new  names,  the  European  governments, 
based  upon  the  French  (more  properly  European) 
Revolution,  are  consolidating  themselves  iu  the 
possession  of  greater  power  than  ever  was  pos- 
sessed by  their  predecessors.  Had  M.  de  Too 
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qucville  been  able  so  far  to  un-Frenchify  him- 
self as  to  comprehend  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  North  American  Republics,  he  would  have 
seen  wherein  consisted  the  only  efficient  counter- 
action to  the  centralizing  propensity.  Had  he 
been  able  to  clear  his  mind  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  his  parrot-like 
repetition  of  the  words  “equality,”  “democracy,” 
“ political  liberty,”  without  assigning  to  each 
a distinct,  unvarying  meaning ; he  must  have 
seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena which  he  attributes  to  democracy,  is,  in 
reality,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  democracy. 
Thus  the  utilitarian  principles  of  the  Americans 
(which  he  attributes  to  their  democratic  institu- 
tions) are  common  to  them  with  the  majority  of 
the  thinkers  of  monarchic  >1  France,  and  aristo- 
cratical  England.  The  “ individualism”  (query, 
selfishness)  which  he,  in  the  outset,  attributes 
to  democratic  institutions,  is,  he  subsequently 
admits,  produced  by  inequality,  embittered  and 
strengthened  by  a struggle  to  establish  equality, 
whether  democracy  be  the  result  or  not.  The 
reliance  of  the  Americans  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment in  the  business  of  life,  unfettered  by  tra- 
dition or  superstition,  he  will  find,  upon  more 
extensive  inquiry,  to  be  characteristic  of  u men 
of  business,"  under  every  varying  form  of  society: 
in  short,  M.  de  Tocqueville's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  reasoning  are,  as  yet,  inadequate  to 
enable  him  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  democracy, 
to  explain  its  distinctive  character,  to  point  out 
its  advantages  and  its  dangers. 

Had  this  been  all  we  had  to  say  of  this  author, 
we  should  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
state  and  illustrate  our  opinions  regarding  him 
in  detail.  Every  man  finds  his  level  in  the 
long  run  ; and  impatience  at  seeing  mediocrity 
overrated,  is  an  unworthy  motive  of  action. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  with  all  their  defi- 
ciencies, M.  de  Tocqueville's  writings  are  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  service  ; and  therefore  it  is  that 
■wo  are  anxious  to  form  precise  notions  of  their 
exact  value. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  (as  we  have  remarked 
above)  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional opinion ; but  it  is  the  conventional 
opinion  of  France  that  presses  upon  him  ; and 
therefore  his  writings  have  for  Englishmen  the 
recommendation  of  being  free  from  the  distort- 
ing pressure  of  their  own  peculiar  national  con- 
ventionalities. Again,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  a 
citizen  of  the  country  which  has  freed  itself 
(to  a g-eater  extent  than  any  other  in  Europe) 
from  political  inequality.  There  is  no  aristo- 
cracy in  France  : aristocracy,  therefore,  has  le«s 
power  to  bia9  his  opinion.  In  this  country,  it 
insensibly  influences  us  all:  its  supporters  mu- 
tilate their  opinions  to  make  them  fit  into  the 
aristocratical  creed ; its  opponents,  in  their 


struggles  against  it,  imbibe  prejudices  against 
accidental  concomitants,  which  are  no  essentials 
of  aristocracy.  M.  de  Tocqueville's  position  is, 
therefore,  in  his  favour ; and  still  more  in  bis 
favour  are  his  energetic  love  of  labour  and  his 
sincerity.  Such  qualifications  and  such  advan- 
tages of  position  go  far  to  counterbalance  th#  in- 
tellectual defects  we  have  (it  appears  to  us  upon 
sufficient  grounds)  attributed  to  him.  He  has 
brought  the  great  question  which  agitates  so- 
ciety in  our  age — the  question  “ Which  is  the 
best  political  organization  of  society  — before 
the  public  in  n new  form  ; in  a form  favourable 
to  its  discussion  apart  from  local  prejudices,  and 
prejudices  of  caste  or  sect.  If  he  has  sometimes 
been  misled  by  the  glitter  of  fine  and  unmeaning 
phraseology,  he  has  at  time*  given  utterance  to 
bold  and  salutary  truths  ; if,  from  want  of  clear 
perceptions,  and  from  the  unreflecting  u>«  ef 
words  in  a vague  and  shifting  sense,  he  has 
failed  to  enounce  distinctly  any  important  con- 
clusion, he  has  everywhere  stumbled  upon  indi- 
cated important  truths.  With  an  enumeration 
of  n few  of  these,  we  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

He  has  announced  that  aristocratical  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  reanimated  : that  social  and 
political  equality  must  henceforth  be  the  norm 
of  society  : he  has  shewn  that  mere  equality 
among  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a state,  is  only 
valuable  as  the  groundwork  upon  which  good 
may  be  erected  ; is  no  more  than  a cleared  field, 
where  the  iudnstrious  may  rear  good  fruits,  bat 
where  the  slothful  will  allow  tares  and  noxious 
weeds  to  spring  up  rankly  : he  has  stated  that 
democratic  institutions  are  indispensable  to  make 
equality  available  for  good  ; that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  choose  their  own  government; 
that  they  must  be  their  own  government:  he  has 
indicated  that  the  sphere  within  which  govern- 
ment can  beneficially  exert  its  power  is  limited; 
that  the  individual  man  must  have  a wide  field 
left  for  the  free  developement  and  exercise  of  fci> 
faculties ; that  science  and  art,  religion,  man- 
ners, h ive  also  their  respective  spheres  «>f  action, 
with  which  the  less  government  interfere*  the 
better.  If  wo  cling  fast  to  these  cardinal  truth*; 
if,  by  using  our  terms  in  a distinct  and  un- 
varying Bense,  we  keep  our  heads  always  dear; 
we  shall  escape  the  many  “ reasoning*  in  ‘ 
circle”  in  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  ha*  been 
entangled  ; and  shall  not  be  led,  as  he  ha*  ft* 
quently  been,  into  the  error  of  assigning  M 
causa  pro  causa;'’  and,  while  we  thus  escape  iff 
shoals  on  which  he  has  experienced  *o  many 
shrewd  rubs,  we  will  feel  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  pioneering  us  on  the  way  of  trsth. 
although  he  has  performed  the  task  with  the 
of  a hHlf-awakened  man  inarching  in  the  iusuffi- 
cient  light  of  the  first  dawn. 
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Is  not  this  puff  of  fragrance  from  the  hay-field 
delicious?  How  gratefully  it  comes  sweeping 
down  the  lane,  filling  the  summer  air  with  its 
sweetness ! 

There  is  a passage  in  the  writings  of  one  of 
our  dramatists,  Shakspeare,  we  think,  which 
contains  a beautiful  allusion  to  the  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay;  an  allusion  remarkably  striking,  from 
its  connexion  with  peculiar  circumstances.  At 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  preceding  the  day  on 
which  some  great  battle  is  to  be  fought,  involv- 
ing momentous  consequences — we  think  the 
Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  although  in  our  copy 
of  Shakspeare  we  cannot  find  the  passage — the 
Bleepless  commander  of  one  of  the  armies, 
Richard  III.,  may  be,  steals  quietly  forth  from 
his  tent  to  survey  the  scene  of  encampment  and 
brenthe  the  cool  night  air.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  the  eye  beholds  nought  save  the  glimmering 
of  watch-fires,  and  a few  bright  stars  that  twinkle 
between  the  clouds.  The  two  armies,  which,  on 
the  appronchingmorn,are  to  engage  in  bloody  con. 
flict,  rest  peacefully,  side  by  6ide,  upon  the  plain. 
There  is  no  sound  but  the  clinking  of  the  armour- 
er’s hammer,  the  occasional  neighing  of  a war- 
steed.  or  the  crowing  of  a wakeful  cock  from  some 
distant  farm.  Jt  is  summer-time:  the  night- 
breeze  bears  upon  its  wings  odours  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  plundered  from  neighbouring  fields, 
and  sweeping  deliciously  over  the  ground,  about  to 
be  drenched  with  human  gore  ; and  if  our  mem- 
ory serve  us.  the  attention  of  the  king,  or  warrior 
chieftain,  is  druwn  to  this  circumstance ; he 
scents  the  grateful  perfume  on  the  gale,  and  is 
forcibly  led  to  contrast  hit)  life  aud  situation  with 
those  of  the  quiet  husbandman. 

This  is  a charming  stroke  of  a master-pen ! 
The  allusion  is  beautifully  conceived,  and  hap- 
pily introduced  in  this  place.  The  fragrant  hay 
may  be  almost  smelt  ! Our  thoughts  are  imme- 
diately and  pleasingly  carried  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  painful,  distressing  scenes — scenes  of 
murderous  contention,  of  man  arrayed  against 
his  fellow  man  in  bloody  conflict,  the  clash  of 
armies  and  the  din  of  arms — to  contemplate  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  suddenly  broken 
in  upon  by  hostile  men,  and  the  delightful  avo- 
cations of  rural  life.  This  is  one  of  those  exqui- 
site touches  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  in 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare  ; and,  for  our  part,  we 
seldom  scent  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
as  we  take  our  customary  walks,  in  summer- 
time, through  the  green  lanes  and  broad  meadows 
of  “ Merrie  England,”  without  its  being  brought 
afresh  to  our  recollection  in  all  its  force  and  all 
its  loveliness. 

But,  reader,  we  are  approaching  the  hay-field. 
Observe  how  these  hedgerows,  in  this  contracted 
part  of  the  lane,  are  covered  with  loose  hay, 
which  they  have  stolen  from  the  waggon  as  it 
passed  along  to  the  farm-yard  with  its  odorifer- 


ous load.  And,  listen ! a burst  of  merriment 
breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  dies  away ; now,  there 
is  a loud  laugh,  and,  once  more,  all  is  still ! Wo 
near  the  spot,  and  the  air  rings  cheerily  with 
peal  on  peal ; shout  and  jest,  and  the  joyous  talk 
of  the  noisy  harvesters,  are  wafted  upon  the  wind. 
Let  us  lean  over  this  old  gate  that  looks  into  the 
field,  and  take  a peep  at  them  and  their  pleasant 
labours.  How  the  white  shirts  glitter  in  the 
sun  ! How  brown  and  nervous  the  arms  of  the 
men!  What  roses  on  the  cheeks  and  elbows  of 
the  women,  who  are  gathering  together  the 
scattered  hay  ! They  have  piled  up  the  cart  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees ; a little  mountain  it  seems  ; 
the  shaft-horse  is  completely  buried : but  it 
skims  over  the  smooth-shaven  turf  with  the 
lightness  and  noiselessness  of  thistle-down.  That 
red-faced  little  man  on  the  top  of  the  load,  is  as 
proud  8B  a king  on  his  throne.  Ho  has  built  up 
the  heap  most  skilfully,  for  scarce  a handful 
falls  as  the  cart  jolts  over  a gutter.  See  what 
loads  that  tall  pitcher  is  lifting  to  the  wuggon- 
t«»p  ! How  he  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  bis 
frame,  and  the  power  of  his  brawny  sinews ! The 
loose  bay  tumbles  about  his  ears,  and  fills  his 
hair  and  his  eyes  ; but  what  cares  he  ? He  is  the 
pride  of  the  field  ! He  is  the  talk  of  the  village  ! 
His  prowess  will  be  the  subject  of  eulogy  at  the 
farmer’s  supper-table,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
“ Fox  and  Grapes  !"  Whew  1 there  was  a fork- 
ful ! Well  done,  Tom  ! — and,  with  busy  hands 
and  rapid  strides,  he  lifts  heap  after  heap,  and 
lightens  the  meadow  of  its  fragrant  load.  Look 
at  this  young  urchin  couched  among  the  fox- 
gloves at  the  bottom  of  the  hedgerow,  fetching 
a long  pull  at  the  beer  bottle  ! As  he  drinks,  he 
feels  the  delicious  coolness  creeparound  his  heart, 
and  his  eyes  expsnd  into  wide  circles  and  stand 
agape,  as  though  the  draught  opened  up  to  him 
a glimpse  of  inner  henven.  What  sweet  words 
are  being  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Miss  Sally, 
the  farmer’s  youngest  daughter,  behind  the 
haycock  there,  by  Mr  George,  her  admirer, 
the  young  gentleman  in  tho  white  trowsers 
and  scarlet  waistcoat ! How  she  blushes,  and 
hangs  down  her  head,  and  plays  obliviously 
with  the  light  rake  she  holds,  and  with  which 
she  has  scratched  together  full  half-a-dozen 
bents  of  the  sweet  grass  since  noon ! And  now 
he  steals  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  approaches 
his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  no  doubt  to  com- 
municate some  piece  of  very  secret  intelli- 
gence ; but  see,  she  bounces  up,  with  the  ala- 
crity of  an  acrobat,  and,  seizing  upon  the  haycock, 
she  diminishes  it  to  at  least  half  its  proper  mag- 
nitude, and  flings  the  big  arm-full  right  on  the 
head  of  her  admiring  swain,  prostrating  him  at 
his  length  along  the  grassy  field.  But  soon  he 
rises,  and  a regular  conflict  ensues.  Immense 
bundles  of  hay  fly  about  in  all  directions,  like 
the  effect  of  a tornado,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  combatants  are  speedily  lost  to  view  ; there 
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are  a rush,  a struggle,  a scream ; and,  presently 
a report,  like  the  crack  of  a pistol,  is  echoed 
round  the  field,  and  Miss  Sally  drops  upon  the 
heaped  hay  as  though  she  were  deprived  of  life. 
Let  us  hope  there  has  been  no  murder  committed 
here  ! 

In  yonder  corner,  attended  by  Old  Ranger,  his 
(log,  stands  the  farmer  himself,  leaning  on  a fork, 
and  giving  directions  to  a boy  to  get  the  beer- 
keg  replenished.  He  appears  the  very  image 
of  prosperity  and  contentment,  saving  a surly 
grumble  that  seems  to  lurk  in  the  sinister  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth.  Although,  apparently,  a man 
of  substance,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take  a hand 
in  the  toils  of  the  hay-field,  just  to  shew  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  above  the  occupation  by 
which  he  lives,  to  encourage  the  labourers  by 
his  example  and  commendations,  and  to  keep 
away  gout  and  apoplexy.  “ Well  done,  Tom!" 
often  falls  from  the  farmer's  lips,  as  the  tall 
pitcher,  afore-mentioned,  lifts  an  unusually  large 
load  to  the  waggon's  top ; at  which  praise  that 
active  personage  chuckles,  and  shews  his  large 
teeth,  to  think  how  “ Me  aster"  is  delighted. 

The  writer  of  this  humble  sketch  has  spent 
many  an  hour  in  the  fragrant  hay-field,  busy  as 
the  busiest,  and  happy  as  the  happiest  ot  them 
there  ; and  he  loves  its  odour  better  than  the 
“ perfumes  of  Araby  ;”  and  he  delights,  in  sum- 
mer-time, to  ramble  to  some  spot  where  he  can 
snuff  up  the  incense  of  a hundred  fields;  and  he 
never  scents  that  incense  on  the  breeze  but  he 
thinks  of  the  bright  days  which  are  past. 

May  has  her  hawthorn  fragrance ; nor  does  June 
I.ack  n perfume  as  sweet — the  new- mown  hay. 

The  weary  traveller  scents  it,  on  his  way. 

Gushing  from  road-side  meads,  a grateful  boon. 

’Tis  borne  into  the  heart  of  towns ; and  soon 
Fills  all  the  summer  air.  To  stroll  away, 

There  can  be  nought  more  sweet,  at  break  of  day  ; 

Or  ’neath  the  beauty  of  the  summer’s  moon  ; 

Through  rose-embowered  lanes, — by  hedgerows  drest, 
Powder’d  profuse  with  snowy  elder-blooms, — 

Among  the  dewy  fields, — and  in  some  spot, 

Kich  with  a flowery  affluence,  to  rest, 

And  drink  the  honeyed  breath  that  sweeping  comes 
Around,  on  every  side,  from  every  grassy  plot ! 

Leaving  the  hay-field,  and  rambling  leisurely 
along  by  the  side  of  this  slender  streamlet,  that 
trips  so  merrily  beneath  the  hedgerow,  bearing 
on  its  wavelets  the  elder's  fallen  snow,  and 
navies  of  fairy  shallops,  from  the  o'erhanging 
rose,  we  come  to  a small  foot-bridge,  a single 
plank  merely,  bleached  gray  by  long  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  almost  buried  in  lank  grass 
and  luxuriant  creepers,  that  stretches  across  the 
runlet  at  its  glassiest  and  most  musical  passage. 
“ marrying  shore  to  shore,”  and  leading  to  a 
rustic  and  most  delectable  stile,  that  nestles 
sweetly  in  the  gap  of  a bush  of  honeysuckles, 
and  invites  us  to  quit  the  rutted  lane,  and  wan- 
der pleasantly  through  fields  of  blossomed  peas, 
and  beans,  and  clover,  lavish  of  honeyed  breath  ; 
through  deep,  rich  pastures  crowded  with  cattle  ; 
meads  where  the  sheep  bell  tinkles,  and  acres  of 
whispering  com.  Every  one  knows  the  kind  of 
foot-bridge  we  allude  to.  It  is  very  humble  and 
unpretending,  making  of  itself  no  picture ; al- 


though in  the  foreground  of  some  lane-scene, 
embedded  in  magnificent  docks  and  rank  her- 
bage, the  clear  water  glistering  underneath,  it 
is  a highly  picturesque  object,  and,  in  artist 
phrase,  tells  admirably.  It  has  a beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself ; too  microscopic  and  delicate, 
too  trifling  and  insignificant,  perhaps,  to  be 
painted,  and  which  cannot  be  described,  but 
every  person  of  sensibility  has  perceived  it.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  a new  class  o( 
subjects  might  be  represented  pictoriallv,  and,  by 
a poetical  mind,  rendered  highly  interesting; 
such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  this  lowly  foot- 
bridge, and  its  peculiar  locality;  just  the  few  ob- 
jects around  it : the  running  water ; the  creep- 
ing plants  ; the  long  and  thick  grass;  the  brook- 
lime  and  its  flowers ; the  broad-leafed,  cluster- 
ing docks;  the  bordering  mosses,  “ green  us  any 
gourd  painted  just  as  we  see  them,  and  with 
the  exact  fidelity  of  still  life  : a bit  of  rich  me»- 
dow  turf,  Bteeped  in  sunshine,  with  all  its  daisies, 
buttercups,  ladysmocks,  and  every  other  repre- 
sentable charm  that  delights  us  as  we  gaze  upon 
it ; or  a simple  hedgerow  stile,  like  the  one 
before  us,  with  a bush  of  May-flower  hanging 
over  it ; the  clustering  woodbine,  the  wild  rose, 
the  starry  campion,  the  foxglove,  and  many  an- 
other  bloom,  flanking  its  rusticity  ; these  consti- 
tuting the  entire  picture,  and  touched  in  with  * 
graceful,  masterly  pencil,  with  all  the  variety 
and  truth  of  colours,  the  elegance  and  justness 
of  forms,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  summer  vegeta- 
tion, the  untrimmed  overgrowth  of  wild  nature, 
sprouting  as  it  may,  gadding  where  it  will.  For 
poetic  and  refined  minds  of  a certain  order,  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  could  they  be  executed  suc- 
cessfully, would  have  great  interest  and  beauty. 
In  the  lowliest  object  around  us,  ay,inthecommon 
pebble  we  tread  under  our  feet,  we  should  dis- 
cover a world  of  pictorial  loveliness,  did  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  seek  it  in  such  humble  ob- 
jects ; and  the  one  rude  plank  that  bridges  thii 
tinkling  rill  has  its  charms,  to  our  mind,  which 
the  pencil  might  possibly  fix  on  canvas  in  sH 
their  nice  and  exquisite  gracefulness. 

Reader,  we  will  step  across  this  tiny  bridff. 
and  seat  ourselves,  for  a few  moments,  on  tic 
stile.  As  we  listen  to  the  water  chiming  over 
its  pebbly  bed,  we  may  recall  to  memory  some 
pleasnnt  incident  of  our  past  life,  associated,  m 
recollection,  with  a stile. 

Many  a time  and  oft,  in  the  bright  days  c. 
our  boyhood,  when  rambling  through  the  grw° 
lanes  on  a summer  evening,  with  our  merr. 
playfellows,  have  we  perched  ourselves  on  tbt’ 
top  of  a piece  of  rusticity,  like  the  one  before  us, 
and  planned  out  the  morrow’s  pleasures,  and 
sorts  of  mirthful  and  delectable  engagements 
for  the  future.  The  peep-o’-day  fishing  excur- 
sion to  some  far-famed  stream  ; the  birda’-nestm; 
ramble;  the  cowslip-gathering  in  dewy  field*, 
haymaking  and  hayfield  gambols;  blackheny- 
picking  along  old  hedgerows  ; nutting  in  * 1 
quiet  woods  and  meadows,  equipped  with  hoc* 
and  satchel ; a stroll  to  the  heathery  common 
to  the  old  castle,  to  the  boated  lake,  to  tic 
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sweet  blue  hills ! — many  of  the  thousand  and 
one  pleasant  events  and  adventures  of  our 
school-hoy  days  were  brought  about  by  plans 
concocted,  and  arrangements  made,  upon  a stile. 

And,  in  after  years,  with  the  fair  girl  who 
loved  us,  leaning  upon  our  arm,  have  we  wan- 
dered forth  in  the  calm  evening  twilight,  or  be- 
neath the  beauty  of  the  summer’s  moon,  to  where 
some  old  hedgerow  stile  gave  us  a favourite 
restingplace ; and  there,  in  that  embowered  and 
sweet  spot,  amid  the  rustle  of  green  boughs, 
with  the  bright  stars  twinkling  over  us,  have  we 
listened  to  low  and  whispered  words  that  breathed 
forth  the  eloquence  of  a passionate  attachment. 
Ay,  many  and  many  a time  have  we  whiled  away 
the  starry  even,  in  such  sweet  company,  upon  a 
stile. 

On  a stile  the  poet  loves  to  rest  himself,  after 
his  customary  ramble  through  the  delicious 
scenery  with  which  Old  England  abounds  ; and, 
in  some  sequestered  and  sweet  spot,  in  the  still 
solitude;  a stillness  broken  only  by  the  songs  of 
birds  or  the  lowing  of  cattle ; a solitude  in- 
vaded by  none  save  the  peasant’s  feet,  as  he  hies 
him  to,  or  returns  from,  his  labour;  there  turn 
an  “ inward  eye"  upon  his  full  heart,  and  fit  his 
fine  thoughts  to  the  music  of  verse.  Ay,  many 
a line  of  bewitching  poetry  has  been  composed 
upon  a stile. 

Header,  have  you  never  seen,  in  your  strolls 
nbout  this  pleasant  country,  an  old  and  grey- 
headed sire  seated  upon  a stile  such  as  this,  with 
eyes  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  thoughts  ap- 
parentlyoccupied  upon  grave  andsolemnthemes? 
We  must  all  have  frequently  beheld  such  a 
spectacle  ; for  the  stile  is  a favourite  resting- 
place  with  the  aged.  And  here  the  hoary  old 
man  loves  to  seat  himself  for  a little,  after  his 
short  stroll  through  the  fields  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  delighted  to  wander  during  his  early  years, 
and  medit.ate  upon  those  high  and  momentous 
subjects  which  force  themselves  on  his  attention 
for  deep  and  serious  thought.  Here  he  takes  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  course  of  his  past  life, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  whether  good  or 
bad  ; regretting  painfully  the  follies  and  frivoli- 
ties to  which  he  has  given  way  ; the  unworthy 
and  unjustifiable  actions  he  has  been  led  to  com- 
mit; the  degrading  propensities  he  has  in- 
dulged ; the  low  appetites  he  has  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Here  the  kind  and  virtuous  deeds 
he  has  performed  come  hack  upon  his  memory 
with  a fresh  delight,  and  send  to  his  pale,  withered 
cheek,  a glow  of  ineffable  satisfaction.  Here  he 
broods  over  the  sublime  prospects  of  a future 
state  of  being ; of  a world  where  there  is  no 
death,  no  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  parting  from 
friends ; where  the  soul  shall  live  on  for  ever 
and  ever,  in  the  full  possession  of  its  glorious 
powers,  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  purified  and 
perfected  state  ; in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  felicity  it  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  ; in 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  eternal  presence  of 
its  Almighty,  all-glorious  Creator!  Here  he 
strengthens  his  belief  in  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  that  Great  Being  who  has  watched  over  him 


from  his  earliest  day3  ; who  has  read  his  inmost 
thoughts  ; and  who  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
at  the  last  day  of  account,  for  the  “ deeds  done 
in  the  body."  And  here  he  encourages  himself 
in  the  hope  that  a store  of  never-ending  blessed, 
ness  is  in  reserve  for  him,  when  he  shall  have 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  his  disembodied 
spirit  shall  be  free  to  mingle  with  the  souls  of 
“just  men  made  perfect,”  and  with  the  angels 
of  the  Great  Eternal.  Yes,  reader,  many  a grey- 
headed and  tottering  old  man,  we  doubt  not, 
communed  with  hi*  own  heart,  seated  on  a stile. 

Sauntering  slowly  along  the  lane,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  balmy  summer  breeze,  and  con- 
templating  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  a magni- 
ficent sunset,  our  path  at  length  brings  us  with, 
in  hearing  of  the  music  of  rushing  waters. 

Listen  ! — how  refreshing  tho  sound  ! — What 
cloying  sweetness  in  the  soft,  rich  tones  they 
fling  adown  the  gale ! What  delicious  lullabies 
they  sing  to  the  weary  wayfarer ! The  mere 
sound  of  rushing  waters  is  sufficient  to  call  up, 
in  a poetic  imagination,  scenes  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  grandeur  ; fair  visions  of  mountain 
and  woodland ; fertile  and  green  vales,  be- 
sprinkled with  hamlets,  cottages,  and  pleasant 
farms, 

Green  to  the  very  doors; 

deep  and  rich  pastures,  where  herds  and  woolly 
flocks  feed  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; the  wide, 
empurpled  waste,  the  sunken  glen,  tho  black 
ravine,  the  grey  and  gloomy  forest,  the  savage 
hill!  It  suggests  to  us  many  of  the  sweetest 
passages  in  our  delightful  literature.  It  re- 
minds us  of  many  of  the  loveliest  pietures  which 
the  world  can  boast.  It  brings  to  our  recollec- 
tion many  of  the  fairest  spots,  the  most  be- 
witching landscapes  this  green  earth  can  shew  ; 
and  is  associated  in  our  memory  with  many  and 
many  a delectable  and  cherished  reminiscence  of 
bygone  days.  We  visit  again,  in  fancy,  the  rough 
mountain-torrent,  the  foamy  watetfall,  the  osier- 
hung  rivulet,  the  “trotting  burn,"  the  broad  and 
majestic  river.  Again  we  go  upon  our  sketching 
excursions,  our  botanizing  trips,  our  fishing  and 
boating  jaunts,  our  sight-seeing  tours,  and  the 
very  many  strolls  and  rambles  we  have  taken  so 
pleasantly  through  this  verdant  land.  We  think 
of  Claude  and  the  Painters,  of  Wordsworth  and 
the  Poets,  of  Burns  and  Cowper,  of  Thomson 
and  Keats,  of  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Scott— 
a host  of  noble  names ; and  are  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a world  of  charming  fancies,  and  as- 
sociated and  delightful  recollections  that  crowd 
upon  us. 

But  here  we  come  upon  the  waters  themselves  ; 
a brook,  a small  stream, 

“Clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky  •** 

that  goes  dancing  along  by  the  side  of  the  lane, 
and,  in  all  probability,  turns  a mill  at  no  great 
distance.  How  lucid  its  wave  ! How  luxuriant 
the  vegetation  on  its  banks  ! How  thick  and 
deep  the  fresh  grass  that  edges  it  ! What 
multitudes  of  flowers  fringing  its  silver  current, 
and  looking  into  its  depths  ! Here  is  the  crimson 
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loosestrife ; and  the  forget-me-not  peeps  with 
a hoBt  of  blue  eyes  from  the  green.  The 
meadow-sweet,  the  campion,  and  the  shattered 
blooms  of  the  ragged-robin,  here  flourish  in  their 
beauty,  and  bedeck  the  verdant  mnrgin  with  gay 
hues.  How  sweet  to  recline  at  length  on  the  soft 
turf  beneath  theseshading  alders,  and,  lulled  by  the 
waters  as  they  flow,  send  back  the  soul  into  the 
flowery  regions  of  the  past  ! How  charming  to 
picture  again  the  bright  days  that  are  flown  ; 
to  behold,  once  more,  visions  radiant  with  the 
light  of  youth  ; to  snatch  a glimpse  of  the  sunny 
morning  of  life  ; of  that  joyous  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  time,  when  all  was  fresh  and  fair,  and 
the  heart  was  cheery  as  a summer  sky  1 
But,  see,  the  brook  has  a bordering  of  arbor- 
escent willows,  and  there  is  a narrow  footpath 
running  along  the  top  of  the  swardy  bank,  by 
its  side,  that  seems  to  be  the  almost  constant 
track  of  passers  by.  We  love  to  see  this.  It 
tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  plodding  and  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  people  ; in  spite  of  the  me- 
chanical and  commonplace  avocations  of  commer- 
cial life  ; in  spite  of  railroads,  and  quick  tra- 
velling, and  the  desire  to  get  on  from  place  to 
place  as  soon  as  possible ; in  spite  of  everything 
that  tends  to  discourage  the  developement  of  the 
finer  sensibilities,  and  more  elevated  feelings  of 
the  national  character  ; there  is  some  poetry  left 
amongst  us  yet ; some  love  for  the  simple  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Most  of  us  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  charm  of  a ramble  by  the  brook-side.  To 
young  and  old  it  is,  at  all  times,  a source  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment ; whether,  as  in  summer,  it 
creep  along,  with  snail-like  pace,  voiceless ; or 
breathing  forth  faintest  melody,  robhed  of  half 
its  volume  by  the  fervid  heats,  but  fringed  with 
fairest  flowers,  and  canopied  with  a whispering 
roof  of  green  and  matted  leaves:  or  whether,  as 
in  winter  time,  spilling  over  its  banks,  it  bound 
along  with  the  speed  of  a racer,  fretting  and 
foaming,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  clamour  of 
its  hoarse  waters,  the  very  ground  shaking  be- 
neath us  as  it  thunders  along  with  untiring 
energy  and  resistless  might.  The  painter  loves 
it,  and  follows  its  pleasant  windings  for  miles, 
filling  bis  sketch-book  with  studies  picked  up 
in  the  course  of  his  delightful  stroll ; and  not 
unfrequently  we  see  him,  planted  on  the  top  of 
some  dry  and  elevated  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  or  couched  on  the  verdant  hank,  busily 
occupied  in  transferring  to  his  paper  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene  before  him.  To  the  poet,  a 
ramble  by  the  brook-side  has  an  indescribable 
charm  : it  fills  him  with  the  most  delectable  emo- 
tions, and  gives  birth  to  inspirations  the  most  di- 
vine. He  beholds  the  face  of  Nature  in  some  of 
its  loveliest  aspects ; and  in  haunts  and  stilly 
solitudes  away  from  the  eye  of  the  world, 

“ Haunts  and  nooks  right  seldom  seen_ 

Lonely,  leafy,  cool,  and  green,” 

he  holds  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Nature, 
and  fits  his  darling  fancies  for  the  light.  'Tie 
there  he  culls  the  flowers  of  song,  and  wreathes 
a garland  of  imperishable  blooms.  'Tis  there  he 
sheaves  the  eared  gold  of  poesy,  and  binds  up 


his  sweet  and  magnificent  thoughts  in  the  bands 
of  verse.  According  to  the  “ inspired  plough- 
man,” Burns,  a ramble  by  the  brook-side  is  the 
primary  source,  or,  rather,  the  developing  cause, 
of  all  poetry  ; for,  says  he, 

“ The  mure,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 

Till  by  hitnser  he  learned  to  wander 
Ailown  some  trotting  burn’s  meander.” 

Whether  we  receive  this  dictum  in  its  literal, 
strict  sense,  matters  not ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  muse  delights  to  haunt  the  locality 
of  a “ trotting  burn and  if,  in  strolling  by  the 
brook-side,  aud  contemplating  the  charms  with 
which  it  abounds,  we  feel  not  our  hearts  within 
us  moved  into  song,  we  may  rest  assured  there 
is  no  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  in  our  cold  clay. 
“ The  power  of  waters  over  the  minds  of  poets,", 
says  Wordsworth,  “has  been  acknowledged  from 
the  earliest  ages  ; through  the  * Flumina  amem 
sylvasque  inglorius'  of  Virgil,  down  to  the  su- 
blime apostrophe  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth, 
by  Armstrong,  and  the  simple  ejaculation  of 
Burns,”  just  quoted.  And  Keats,  in  his  Hyper- 
ion. in  true  keepingwith  the  poetic  character,  has 
made  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of  poesy,  pleas- 
antly wandering,  in  the  morning  twilight, 

“ Brside  the  oeien  of  a rivulet. 

Full  anklt-.dei-p  in  lilies  of  the  vale.”  . 

Without  laying  any  claim  to  the  name  of  poet, 
yet  possessing  something  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, many  and  many  a sweet  hour  have  we, 
dear  reader,  whiled  away  “ beside  the  osiers  of 
a rivulet,"  in  the  sunny  days  of  our  youth,  ere 
care  had  set  its  stamp  upon  our  brow,  and  our 
young  heart  was  beating  high  with  emotions  we 
attempt  in  vain  to  recall.  Alas  1 alas!  it  may 
not  be.  The  keen  sensibility  of  youth,  its  fresh- 
ness of  heart  and  exuberance  of  feeling,  its 
crowding  fancies  and  gay  dreams,  will  not  re- 
turn, aud  the  charm  that  then  hung  over  crea- 
tion has  vanished  for  ever. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  ever  something  passing 
sweet  in  a ramble  by  the  brook-side,  at  any  sea- 
son ; hut  more  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  in  “ the  leafy  month  of  June.”  We 
love  to  follow  its  clear  and  silvery  meandering* 
through  wood  and  copse,  by  rocks  and  “ steepy 
hills ;”  now  sweeping  across  the  heathery  and 
brown  waste  ; now  dipping  into  the  heart  of  a 
forest ; or  rushing,  with  foamy  waves,  through  • 
the  chasm  of  some  black  ravine ; and  now  wind- 
ing among  green  and  knee-deep  pastures,  in  the 
bosom  of  some  delicious  valley.  And,  in  early 
summer,  when  the  stream  is  full  and  clear  ; when 
the  waters  go  singing  on  their  way,  in  sweetest 
tones ; when  the  fair  hanks  are  rife  with  many  a 
flower,  and  many  a plumy  fern  verdant  and  . 
fresh  ; when  the  overhanging  trees  have  put 
forth  every  leaf,  and  are  full  of  life  and  beauty  ; 
when  every  bush  and  green  bough  sends  out  a 
gush  of  song,  that  fills  the  summer  air  with  its 
loveliness,  and  vibrates  to  the  inmost  heart  of 
all  who  hear  it ; when  the  breeze  is  balmy  and 
redolent  of  delicious  odours  ; when  the  heaven 
is  blue  and  cheery,  and  ringing  with  the  voice  „ 
of  larks;  and  when  the  bright  brooklet,  that 
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rolls  along  at  our  foot,  is  painted  with  the  glow- 
ing azure  of  the  sky ; to  our  mind,  a ramble  of 
this  sort  is  then  the  most  abounding  in  witchery. 
And  our  beloved  country  is  rich  in  osier-fringed 
rivulets  and  “ trotting  burns  and  almost  every- 
where, where  our  green  lanes  and  leafy  paths 
can  take  us,  we  may  enjoy  a 6troll  by  the  brook- 
side.  Many  a pleasant  stream,  welling  in  dim 
forest  or  moorland  privacies,  and  coming  down 

“ Prom  the  chapt  mountain  and  the  mossy  wild,” 
winds  through  this  verdant  and  favoured  land, 
visiting  cottage  and  mill,  hamlet  and  farm,  man- 
sion and  city,  in  its  progress ; carrying  fatness 
and  fertility  to  innumerable  fields ; bearing  on 
its  lucent  waters,  health  and  wealth,  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  to  many  a home ; keeping  fresh 
and  fair  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  it 
glides;  and  yielding,  to  poet  and  painter,  to 
every  lover  of  Nature,  to  every  toil-worn  slave 
of  commerce,  who  delights  to  wander  by  its  side 
and  gaze  upon  its  loveliness,  a rapture  and  a 
charm  ; a pleasure  for  his  eye,  a banquet  for  his 
taste;  health  for  his  faded  cheek,  and  a soothing, 
refreshing  restorative  for  his  perturbed  spirit. 

Pursuing  tbe  narrow  path  that  winds  through 
this  thicket,  we  still  keep  beside  the  brook, 

Whose  silver  ramble, 

Down  twenty  little  falls,  through  reeds  and  bramble,'' 
entices  us  on.  Here,  then,  is  a sylvan  and  de- 
licious scene  ! How  lingeringly  the  bright 
stream  wends  through  this  bowery  covert ! How 
lovingly  it  loiters  beneath  these  leaves,  seeming 
loath  to  emerge  from  this  verdant  screen  ! It 
turns  and  bends,  and  coils  round  root  and  tree, 
and  clings  to 

“ The  sides  of  mossy  stones  and  rock  ; 

'Mong  which  it  gurgles  blithe  ndieus,  to  mock 

Its  own  tweet  grief  at  parting.” 

How  thickly  these  trees  crowd  down  to  the 
brooklet’s  edge,  dipping  their  low  branches 
into  the  pellucid  current ! Now  the  water 
sparkles  in  the  light  of  day,  and  glides  along 
like  a bit  of  the  cloudland  overhead.  Now 
it  hides  among  the  bushes,  and  conceals  it- 
self from  sight,  or  steals  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees,  like  a guilty  thing,  and  takes  its  colour 
from  the  neighbouring  green.  What  grassy 
knolls  are  here,  to  lie  and  read  ofl,  listening  to 
the  murmurous  sound  that  haunts  this  leafy  spot ! 
What  mossy  and  cool  caves,  wherein  to  shelter 
from  the  summer  heats!  What  lucid  and  em- 
bowered pools,  for  a refreshing  plunge  ! What 
sweet  places  beside  the  stream,  for  the  lovers  of 
angling — the  brethren  of  the  rod  and  line — the 
gentle  followers  of  old  Izaac  Walton  ! 

But,  hark  ! the  noise  of  falling  waters  breaks 
pleasantly  on  the  ear,  forcing  its  way  through 
interlaced  boughs  and  matted  foliage,  and 
arousing  from  their  sleep  the  echoes  of  the 
wood.  Passing  between  these  grey,  old  oaks, 
and  making  a bend  round  this  thick  underwood, 
we  step  out  on  a platform  of  rock,  and  see  below 
us  the  brook  flinging  itself  headlong,  among 
stones  and  uprooted  trees,  into  the  depths  of  a 
grim  ravine.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  this  branch, 
while  we  take  a peep  into  the  chasm.  What 
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hissing  and  thundering!  What  rage  and  tor- 
ture ! What  lashing  of  rocks,  and  cold  sweat 
steaming  to  the  sky!  And  how  the  waters 
boil  and  eddy,  and  fling  their  white  foam  on  the 
stony  walls!  How  beautiful  the  spray,  glitter- 
ing with  rainbow  hues ! How  picturesque  the 
fall ! How  sweetly  it 

Shakes  its  loosening  silver  in  the  sun!” 

The  green  boughs  that  shoot  athwart  its  white- 
ness, and  bedeck  it  with  an  emerald  fringe,  are 
they  not  lovely  ? The  pillared  trees  that  throng 
about  it,  and  overarch  its  yeasty  floods  with 
leafage,  are  they  not  fair  to  look  on  ? Do  they 
not  impart  a beauty,  and  lend  a charm  to  the 
prone  torrent  itself?  Yes, 

“ Seen  through  their  green,  the  waterfall 
Is  rife  in  witcheries !” 

Look  at  that  small  wren  hopping  about  upon  the 
twigs  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  reckless 
of  the  mad  waters  that  dash  around  her,  and  wet 
the  twig  on  which  she  sits  ! What  cares  she 
for  tho  thundering  stream,  that  rushes  past  her, 
and  threatens  to  annihilate  her  in  its  fury? 
She  feels  her  safety  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
gambols  as  fearlessly  as  though  she  were  on  tho 
borders  of  her  nest.  And,  see  ! there  is  a butter- 
fly flitting  across  the  chasm  ; but  he  seems  be- 
wildered, and  seeks  the  upper  air  again.  Perhaps 
some  splashing  water-drop  has  knocked  a few 
feathers  from  his  wing! 

But,  reader  ! where  are  we  ? In  following  the 
meanderings  of  this  little  brook  we  have  gone 
somewhat  astray  from  our  proper  path ; but 
finding  ourselves  in  such  pleasant  company,  it 
was  natural,  (as  Leigh  Hunt  says.)  to  wander 
“ both  in  feet  and  talk.”  Let  us  quicken  our 
steps,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the  lane. 

Continuing  in  this  narrow  track  for  a short 
distance,  we  emerge  at  length  from  the  wood, 
and  keeping  to  “ the  old  brown  lines  of  rural 
liberty,”  that  run  along  beneath  these  hedge- 
rows. across  a couple  of  fields,  we  reach  a gate 
that  opens  on  the  lane,  near  to  a picturesque  old 
flour-mill,  built  on  a branch  of  the  stream  by 
which  we  have  been  rambling.  Here  now  is  a 
fine  study  fur  the  painter!  How  ricketty  tho 
walls  ! What  rich  colour  in  the  lichens,  nnd 
weather-stains  upon  them ! How  mossy  the 
roof!  And  what  a profusion  of  ivy  mantles  the 
once  white-washed  gable-end  ! The  water  falls 
splashing  down  the  blackened  and  whirling  wheel, 
rushing  onwards  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
and  startling  the  by-stander  with  its  noise,  while 
large  flakes  and  masses  of  foam  go  dancing  down 
the  stream  on  the  tops  of  the  troubled  billows, 
covering  them  with  a creamy  whiteness,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  And  what  a hum  and  hubbub 
there  are  inside  the  mill!  One  would  imagine 
that  all  this  rattling  machinery  must  6hake  it  to 
the  ground  ; but,  in  spite  of  its  wo-begone  ap- 
pearance, it  6tands  like  a rock.  Observe,  round 
the  open  window,  how  the  fluur-dust  has  covered 
the  wall  with  a whiteness  like  hoar-frost ! We 
see  the  fine  powder  flying  about  inside,  and  won- 
der how  the  miller  can  exist  in  an  atmosphere  so 
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unhealthy.  But  he  does  live,  and  looks  well  too, 
in  spite  of  the  flour  on  hi*  face  ; for  there  he  is, 
coming  down  the  ladder  with  a sack  on  his  back. 
What  a load  ! and  yet  he  carries  it  easily.  His 
stout  legs  tremble  not  as  he  hies  along  with  his 
burden  to  where  the  waggon  stands  waiting  in 
the  yard.  How  fat  and  sleek  are  his  horses  1 
And  what  broad,  table-liko  backs  they  carry! 
The  very  poultry,  that  peck  about  his  doors,  are 
full  and  plump,  and  seem  to  be  twice  the  size  of 
another’s  His  old  dog  is  fat  like  himself,  and 
does  equal  credit  to  his  keep  ; indeed  every  liv- 
ing thing  about  him  thrives  and  looks  well  ! 

Yonder,  in  the  little  dell  beside  the  mill, 
wreathed  with  woodbine,  and  sweetly  screened 
by  an  overhanging  clump  of  elms,  stands,  or 
rather  lurks,  his  cottage.  What  a charming 
abode ! How  beautifully  bosomed  in  green ! 
How  lapped  in  delicious  shadiness!  The  sum- 
mer roses  cluster  round  his  door  in  blushing 
companies  ; and  his  slip  of  garden,  that  slopes 
down  to  the  water  side,  seems  stocked  with  the 
choicest  flowers.  How  sweet  that  hazel-walk, 
bordering  the  stream  ! And  that  bower  of  elders 
in  the  corner,  with  the  table  and  bench,  where 
the  good  man  smokes  his  pipe  of  an  evening, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  or  takes  tea  with 
his  friends  on  a Sunday  afternoon  ; is  it  not 
lovely  ? Is  it  not  the  very  haunt  of  peace  and 


quiet?  A sweet  nook  for  musing  and  med- 
itation ! 

“ A place  of  nestling  gTeen,  for  poets  made f1 

We  ascend  some  rising  ground,  and  pursue 
our  walk  beside  the  mill-pool ; for  the  brook  not 
spreads  out  into  a large  sheet  of  water,  with  its 
clustering  reeds,  and  wild-fowl  sailing  to  and  fro 
antong  the  rushe*  at  its  remote  corner.  Hereii 
some  good-fishing,  no  doubt.  The  miller  and  bit 
friends  spend  many  a pleasant  hour  angling  in 
these  waters,  seated  on  the  green  bank,  or  throt- 
1 ing  their  lines  from  the  old  boat,  in  the  middle 
of  the  pool.  See  how  the  fish  leap  up  into  the 
yellow  sunbeams,  as  though  for  sport ; and  mov 
tnerable  circles  spread  over  the  crystal  men. 
rippling  and  expanding  to  the  very  marge! 

It  would  be  delightful  to  bring  some  volume 
of  sweet  poetry  in  our  pocket,  and  sail  out  late 
the  centre  of  the  pool,  and  there,  with  the  dm 
sunny  water  all  around  us,  and  a glowing  sky 
above,  betake  ourselves,  safe  from  intemiptkw, 
to  a quiet  and  enjoying  perusal  of  the  same;  or 
reclining  at  full  length  at  the  bottom  of  the  host, 
our  faces  upturned  to  heaven-like  the  solitary 
Rousseau,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  give  ounebes 
to  Fancy,  and  let  her  bear  us,  if  she  will,  to  tb* 
very  ends  of  earth  ; wind  and  tide  at  the  sas* 
time  drifting  our  little  barque  just  wherwott: 
they  please  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TAITS  MAGAZINE. 


If  you  think  the  following  verses  good  enough*  for 
author. 

SONG  OF 

I am  a poor  spinner,  most  poor ; 

And  to-night  I am  weary  and  worn ; 

Most  ceaseless,  l ween,  is  my  toil, 

And  dose  I have  laboured  since  morn. 

Most  silent  I sit  by  the  hearth, 

Nor  heed  how  my  wife  bustles  by; 

Unnoticed  my  children’s  wild  mirth  ; 

Most  weary  and  worn  am  I. 

I am  a poor  spinner,  unwise  t 
And  yet  what  is  wisdom  t®  me? 

Leave  that  to  the  riders  of  earth ; 

My  wheds  all -sufficient  must  be, 

I eat,  and  I sleep,  and  I toil, 

And  day  after  day  jmsseth  by  ; 

Why  need  I to  think  or  to  hope  ? 

An  ignorant  spinner  am  I. 

Who  hcedeth  the  spinner?  not  one: 

He  is  wild  and  most  drunken  and  rude; 

No  thought  of  the  future  hath  he, 

But  give  him  his  drink  and  his  food. 


GorbaU,  Ghtfo* 

your  Magazine,  your  inserting  them  will  much  oblige  th* 

Robeht  Wem. 

A SPINNER. 

As  the  brute's,  weareth  on  his  same  life; 

As  the  brute,  the  dull  being  will  die; 

No  thought  of  hereafter  hath  he : 

And  such  a poor  spinner  am  I. 

The  great  and  the  rich  may  look  down 
On  the  poor  teckltsg  spinner  with  scorn  : 

They  think  not  on  long  weary  hours. 

That  he  from  hit  childhood  hath  born*  t 
They  think  not,  o'er-toiled  and  most  spent, 

How  the  mind’s  better  feelings  will  die, 

Ilow  sweet  may  forgetfulness  be; 

And  such  a poor  spinner  am  I. 

O scorn  not  the  poor  man,  ye  great, 

Tbo’  rude  and  unmannered  he  be ! 

Remember  his  care  and  bis  toil, 

And  think  not  all-brntish  is  he. 

Tho’  weak,  h*  has  something  at  heart 
That  oft  may  Temptation  paw  by, 

Forgets  not,  tho’  scorned,  he  is  Man  ; 


Robf.kt  Wm 


* If  our  correspondent  means  “good  enough”  merely  as  poetry,  we  should  say,  “ No;”  bat.  If  u good  ccour1-*"  * 
another  sense,  the  publication  of  the  Spinner's  verses  are  sufficient  answer.  They  arc  good  enough  a-  one  mat  kkbr 
thrown  up  to  shew  luiw  the  wind  sots.' — E.  T.  Af, 


TO  AN  OLD  CASTLE. 


The  din  of  war  and  revelry,  and  the  voice 

Of  power  was  here,  and  soft  submission.  Her* 
Words  of  long-buried  wisdom  smote  the  ear 
Of  stubborn  folly ; — here  did  Love  rejoice 
Or  languish — for  Lore  here  had  varied  choic* 

Of  loveliness— and  now  its  matted  hair 

The  rank  grass  wares,  where  once  the  br*id#d  ftsir 


Footed  it  lightly,  lightly.  Fancy  now  enjoy* 

Her  lonely  musing,  where  erst  bodied  troth 
Reigned,  and  reality  ! So  ’tis  with  the  heart 
Of  each  one — for,  while  ths  hour-seizing  youth 

Grasps  at  all  things,  as  they  might  ne’e.*  deptrb 
Sad  years  still  weave — enongb — unto  ths  day 
Suffice  its  evil— joy  y#  while  you  may ! 
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BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 

No.  I.— A PRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS. 


KvEitYnonv  conversant  with  the  habits  of  Pari- 
sian life  must  he  aware  that  each  mansion  of  the 
French  metropolis  is  provided,  on  the  basement 
story,  with  a Pandora’s  box,  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  square,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  es- 
tablishment ; forming  a domicile  for  the  man  or 
woman,  or,  rather,  man  and  woman,  (for  a portier 
or  concierge  is  expected  to  be  a double  gentle- 
mnn,)  intrusted  with  the  keys  and  secrets  of  the 
various  families,  often  amounting  to  twenty  in 
number,  who  inhabit  the  six  floors  of  the  spread- 
ing mansion.  The  importance  of  the  Parisian 
porter,  whether  as  factotum  to  the  tenant,  or 
spy  of  the  police,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Supported  by  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary contributions — for,  in  addition  to  the 
salary  secured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
ho  is  entitled  to  remuneration  severally  from 
the  lodgers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “ hoptional” 
gratifications  to  which,  with  mos  pro  lege , he 
feels  entitled  in  the  way  of  itrennes  on  New 
Year’s  Day — it  is  astonishing  how  little  he  ap- 
pears to  thrive  upon  earnings  doubling  the 
amount  of  those  of  any  other  domestic  servant. 
Nnv,  in  addition  to  the  contributions  dircctes  et 
indirectcs,  levied  upon  the  lodgers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  almost  as  a lunatic  into 
that  of  a keeper,  the  porter  usually  maintains 
a separate  calling,  of  a nature  not  to  interfere 
with  his  professional  duties,  of  answering  the 
questions  of  visiters  to  the  various  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  from  the  great  lady  lodged  in  the 
first  floor,  to  the  scullion  inhabiting  the  attic ; 
pulling  the  cord  which  unlatches  the  porte  cache  re 
when  closed  at  dusk  ; paying  the  postage  of  all 
the  letters  presented  at  the  house ; and  affording 
information,  real  or  suppositious,  to  all  inquirers, 
touching  the  name,  nature,  and  circumstances  of 
les  loentnires.  The  he-porter  is  a cobbler,  a 
botcher,  or  a blacker  of  shoes  : the  she-porter,  a 
ravandeuse,  or  taker  up  of  stitches  in  silk  stock- 
ings ; and  both  of  them  are  invariably  ready  to 
receive  boarders  ; that  is,  of  the  zoological  spe- 
cies : cats,  dogs,  parrots,  or  canary  birds,  belong- 
ing to  families  out  of  town,  or  convicted  of  a 
disposition  to  bite  or  scratch  the  children  or 
visiters  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  porter 
is  warranted  to  teach  tricks  to  poodles,  or  to 
instruct  goldfinches  and  redpoles  in  the  useful 
art  of  drawing  up  water  for  their  subsistence. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  their 
trades,  these  people  have  invariably  a meagre 
and  jaundiced  appearance.  If  in  an  hotel  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  bestow  a livery,  (and  a 
French  livery  is,  for  ill  fashion  and  meanness, 

“ A thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  toll,) 
it  hangs  nbout  him  loose  as  a surplice  ; while  the 
features  of  the  woman  are  sure  to  be  as  sharp  as 


the  knitting  needles,  ever  shuffling  in  her  hands. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  unwholesome  than 
a porter’s  life.  As  the  Ires  humble  serviteur  of 
half  a hundred  different  lodgers,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  them  into  the  hotel  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  as  well  as  day.  During  the  Carni- 
val, the  season  of  gaiety  intervening  between  the 
first  of  January  and  Ash  Wednesday,  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  will  be  unable  to  com- 
mand a quarter  of  an  hour’s  undisturbed  rest  in 
the  twenty-four  hours;  and,  in  addition  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sleeping  by  night  in  the  little  noisy  den 
adjoining  the  street,  which  “ serves  him  for 
kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  all,’’  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  in  it  by  day,  filled,  as  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be,  with  the  lounging  servants  or 
hangers  on  of  the  establishment,  private  friends 
of  the  porter  and  his  poodles,  inquirers  concern- 
ing the  locataires,  and  people  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  cards  or  letters  sent  up ; a host,  in 
short,  of  unsavoury  visitants,  who  seem  to  de- 
light, in  winter-time,  in  the  reeking  atmosphero 
of  the  loge  du  portier,  warmed  by  a smoking 
stove,  and  scented  with  bird-cages,  anisette,  and 
soupe  an  t chotix.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  porter  and  his  wife  should, 
nine  times  in  ten,  be  squalid,  unpleasant  looking 
people ; who,  when  they  brandish  the  keys  of 
their  innumerable  lodgers,  resemble  the  guiche- 
tiers  of  a jail  more  than  the  domestics  of  a decent 
establishment. 

Even  in  the  most  aristocratic  households  of 
Paris,  the  porter  is  little  better  than  we  have  set 
down.  How  different  from  the  stately  fellow, 
with  his  rich  livery,  baldric,  laced  cocked-hat, 
and  stuff  of  office,  who  figures  like  a magnified 
parish  beadle,  under  the  princely  gateways  of 
Vienna ; and  how  different  from  the  legitimate 
Swiss  of  the  ancien  regime,  when  Paris  enter- 
tained a variety  of  schools  and  colleges,  where 
the  stalworth  peasants  of  Normandy  or  Auvergne 
were  instructed  in  the  Swiss  language,  and  taught 
to  say  “ Monsir,”  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
becoming  porters  of  a noble  mansion.  As  it  is, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  porter  of  Mon- 
sieur ie  Due  and  of  a lodging-house  is,  that  the 
nobleman  usually  selects  for  the  office  a person 
reared  on  his  own  estates,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  truer  to  his  interests;  and  that  the  hotel  garni  is 
served  by  people  chosen  from  the  petites  affiches, 
or  advertisements, — superannuated  soldiers,  in- 
firm coachmen,  or  lackeys,  or  any  other  dilapi- 
dated fraction  of  menial  existence. 

Compared  with  the  ignominy  of  their  position, 
as  slaves  to  the  many,  nothing  is  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  influence  exercised  by  these  peo- 
ple over  the  destinies  of  the  middle  classes. 
Though  “ propos  de  portier ” is  proverbial  for  a 
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vulgar  trivinl  saving,  ami  even  for  a groundless 
rumour,  it  is  to  the  porter  that  tradespeople  ad- 
dress themselves  for  information  concerning  the 
respectability  of  their  customers,  knowing  that 
the  clamour  of  unpaid  creditors  would  be  certain 
to  reach  his  ears.  Nay,  when  a marriage  is 
in  process  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
French  system  of  uniting  two  suitable  fortunes 
and  conditions  of  life  by  the  interference  of 
friends  and  relatives,  without  much  regard  to 
the  predilections  of  the  parties,  it  is  to  the  por- 
ter of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges  that  the 
family  of  the  young  lady  address  themselves  for 
satisfaction  concerning  the  morals  and  connexions 
of  the  intended  bridegroom  ; when,  if  he  happen 
to  he  in  debt  to  the  porter’s  lodge  for  postage, 
shoeblacking,  or  errands,  it  will  always  give  him 
the  best  of  characters,  in  hopes  that  a good 
match  may  secure  their  liquidation. 

This  is  a long  preamble  to  the  act  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  reader  the  worshipful  persons  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptiste,  my  porter  and 
his  wife.  My  porter,  said  I,  as  though  I,  Toby 
Allspy,  of  the  attic  story,  could  pretend  to  the 
proprietorship  of  two  officials,  attached  to  a 
house  whose  rent  amounts,  like  most  of  those  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  to  two  thousand  per  annum. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptiste,  however,  are  as 
much  mine  as  the  civility  of  their  natures  and 
the  regular  payment  of  my  four  and  twopence 
a-month  can  make  them  ; and,  notwithstanding 
my  aversion  to  the  climate  of  a porter’s  lodge, 
from  which  sun  and  air  are  the  only  things 
excluded,  I often  pause  a minute  with  them, 
after  receiving,  at  their  hands,  the  key  of  my 
room,  or  a letter,  or  visiting-card,  to  gossip 
about  la  pluie  et  le  beau  temps,  and  the  remark- 
able  events  of  the  neighbourhood. 

For  the  Baptistes,  wife  and  husband,  are  a de- 
gree above  the  common  herd  of  porters  ; inas- 
much as  they  are  not  only  hereditary  retainers 
of  the  noble  landlord  of  the  house,  but  have 
been  inhabitants  of  their  pigeon-hole  of  a lodge 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  Though 
proud  of  their  vocation,  they  indulge  in  the 
common  weakness  of  humanity  of  pretending  to 
have  stooped  to  it.  Like  Dogberry,  Monsieur 
Baptiste  proclaims  himself  as  “ one  that  hath 
had  losses.”  Upon  his  marriage,  it  seems,  he 
ventured  to  take  a farm  upon  Monsieur  le 
Comte's  estate  in  Touraine,  the  spot  where  he 
was  born ; and,  though  glad  to  resign  his  lease 
at  the  close  of  a year  or  two,  and  accept  the 
Count’s  generous  offer  to  instal  him  porter  of 
his  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  a salary 
of  a thousand  francs  or  forty  pounds  a-year,  it  is 
to  his  temporary  dignities,  as  a farmer,  that 
Baptiste  is  sure  to  revert,  the  moment  I enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Like  the  haughty 
Lucifer,  he  cannot  forget  his  former  proud  emi- 
nence ; and,  though  it  is  now  nearly  forty 
years  since  he  beheld  a field  of  corn  otherwise 
than  by  a jaunt  in  u coucou  to  St  Cloud,  he  still 
affects  the  agriculturist,  prognosticates  the 
weather,  and  opines  concerning  the  harvest, 
from  the  indications  of  one  poor  pot  of  mignio- 


nette,  which  shares  with  a cage  of  canaries  the 
task  of  shutting  out  half  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven,  intended  to  enter  the  porter's  lodge. 

Monsieur  Baptiste  (I  learned  it  in  confidence 
from  his  helpmate,  during  his  temporary  ab- 
sence) is  now  verging  towards  threescore  years 
and  ten  ; and  I fancy  it  is  owing  to  his  appre- 
hension lest  Monsieur  le  Comte  should  take  it 
into  his  head  that  a man  seventy  years  old  is  an 
incompetent  guardian  for  his  property  and  sitter 
up  for  his  lodgers,  that  the  old  fellow  affects  a 
sort  of  unnatural  smirking  vivacity  ; while  Ma- 
dame Baptiste  goes  further  still  in  the  task  of 
dissimulation,  and  conceals  her  gray  hairs  under 
a silk  front,  whose  curls  are  of  the  brightest 
auburn.  Nothing  offends  either  of  them  so  much 
as  to  be  compassionated  for  their  fatigues.  It 
is  plain  they  consider  an  avowal  of  being  worked 
off  their  legs,  as  tantamount  to  a sentence  of 
superannuation  ; and  though,  next  to  having 
been  a farmer,  Baptiste  is  proudest  in  the  world 
of  having  been  five-and-thirty  years  a porter  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  he  does  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned, within  hearing  of  the  servants  of  the 
Count,  touching  any  circumstance  likely  to  be- 
tray the  duration  of  his  services.  He  chooses 
to  be  considered  a man  of  five-and-twenty.  In 
a cracked  treble,  much  resembling  the  note  of  a 
mirliton,  he  quavers  one  of  Beranger’s  songs, 
whenever  he  seeH  the  Countess  descending  the 
grand  staircase  ; and  is  sometimes  observed  even 
to  perform  entrechats  in  the  courtyard,  by  wav,  he 
says,  of  giving  a lesson  to  the  two  poodle  puppies, 
who  are  just  now  parlour  boarders  at  the  lodge. 

This  obstinate  juvenility  constitutes  his  great- 
est fault ; for  it  is  often  the  means  of  checking 
tales  which  he  would  otherwise  unfold,  concern- 
ing the  memorable  national  events  which  have 
passed  immediately  under  his  observation.  It 
is  only  when  the  lodge  is  secure  from  visitation, 
when  the  Count  and  bis  family  are  in  Tonraine, 
and  most  of  the  locataires  at  their  villas  or  out 
euux,  that  Baptiste  can  be  moved  to  confess  to 
my  private  ear,  how  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ; how 
the  people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  petit  ca- 
poral  becoming  a greater  thing  than  the  legi- 
timate King,  whose  head  they  had  cut  off ; and 
how  it  cried  when  the  new  Emperor,  after  intro- 
ducing the  new  fashion  of  repudiation,  put  away 
their  favourite  Josephine,  who  maintained,  at 
her  cost,  such  legions  of  beggars  and  milliners  ; 
how  they  laughed,  again,  at  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulcrce’s  little  bonnet,  and  cried  again  when 
the  allies  bivouaced  a second  time  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  punish  them  for  having  laughed 
the  first;  with  other  historical  reminiscences, 
too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Twice,  within  the  last  six  months,  have  I in- 
dulged in  prolonged  colloquies  with  my  friend 
Baptiste ; once,  when,  during  the  riots  of  the 
month  of  May,  a regiment,  stationed  through- 
out the  day  in  the  Place  Vendome,  commenced 
its  bivouac  at  night  with  tremendous  watchfires 
lighted  in  the  place,  with  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  civil  war ; and  again,  some  two 
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month*  ago,  after  witnessing  a catastrophe  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  recently  excited  the  sen- 
sibilities of  Fish-Street  Hill.  I was  mending  a 
pen  at  my  attic  window,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a well-dressed  man  precipitated  himself 
from  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  column,  with 
such  a force  us  to  fall  outside  the  iron  railing  that 
surrounds  the  basement,  and  a spectator  of  all 
the  sad  incidents  that  followed:  a curious  ex- 
ample, by  the  way,  of  the  difference  of  national 
character  ! Though  this  frightful  event  occurred 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  tbe 
French  metropolis,  it  excited  no  surprise  or  con- 
fusion. The  moment  the  unhappy  man  reached 
the  earth,  which  he  did  by  falling  on  his  back, 
after  turning  over  midway  in  the  air,  the  ser- 
geant, who  acts  as  guardian  of  the  column,  hur- 
ried towards  him,  and,  having  ascertained,  with 
the  skill  of  a man  versed  in  the  lore  of  battle- 
fields, that  life  was  extinct,  so  as  to  render  suc- 
cour unavailing,  placed  the  sentinel  on  duty  at 
the  base  of  the  column  as  a guard  over  the  body, 
(which,  though  the  back  of  the  skull  was  fright- 
fully fractured,  presented  only  the  appearance 
of  a man  who  slept,  till  a pool  of  blood  began 
gradually  to  extend  around  the  head,)  and  des- 
patched an  errand-boy  in  search  of  the  commit- 
saire  de  police.  About  fifty  persons,  displaying 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  event,  were  now  col- 
lected. In  ten  minutes  the  commissary  made  his 
appearance  ; stooped  down  and  examined  the 
pockets  of  the  deceased,  to  ascertain  his  name 
and  address ; saw  him  lifted  upon  the  stretcher 
brought  for  the  purpose,  decently  covered  over 
with  striped  sacking,  so  ns  to  excite  no  observa- 
tion in  the  streets  more  than  the  transport  of  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  carried  off,  either  to  the 
morgue  or  his  own  habitation.  Buckets  of  water 
were  instantly  thrown  on  the  spot,  by  a soldier 
from  the  neighbouring  guardhouse ; and,  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  occurrence,  people  were  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  as  usual  over  the  place,  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  anything  unusual. 
The  French  are  not  addicted  to  running  to  look 
at  sights  of  horror.  The  anatomical  schools  are 
so  accessible,  and  the  morgue,  always  open,  so 
well  supplied  with  disgusting  spectacles,  that 
persons  having  a taste  for  the  horrible  are  able 
to  indulge  it  without  crowding  to  the  scene  of 
an  accident  in  the  public  streets. 

My  object  in  visiting  Monsieur  Baptiste,  on 
this  sad  occasion,  was  to  inquire  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  individual  whom  1 had  thus  beheld 
precipitate  himself  into  eternity.  But  the  por- 
ter knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ; apparently 
had  never  inquired ; and  all  my  subsequent  in- 
vestigations were  equally  fruitless.*  The  follow- 
ing day,  every  newspaper  announced  that — 
“ Yesterday,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a decently- 
dressed  man  committed  suicide,  by  precipitating 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  His  skuil  was  fractured  by  tbe  fall, 
and  he  never  moved  again."  No  moving  de- 
tails ; no  frightful  descriptions  ; no  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  public ; no  heroization  of  a 
probably  crazy  or  worthless  individual. 


“ It  was  enough  he  died — what  reck’d  it  how  ?” 
and  no  false  interest  was  imparted  to  the  act, 
to  provoke  the  emulation  of  those  as  weak 
and  reckless  as  himself.  I was  really  at  some 
pains  to  prosecute  uiy  inquiries  concerning  the 
man  and  his  motives;  but,  without  exposing 
myself  to  unpleasant  suspicions,  by  applying  for 
information  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  found  it 
impossible  to  elicit  a syllable.  Two  days  after- 
wards tbe  event  was  forgotten,  even  by  those 
under  whose  eyes  it  had  occurred. 

“ My  eountrypeople  are  often  taxed  with 
being  phlegmatic,”  said  I,  to  Monsieur  Baptiste, 
in  allusion  to  this  singular  insensibility  ; “ but, 
after  ull,  I swear  that  you  French  are  quite  as 
unimpressionable.” 

“ Que  vouiez  vous?”  replied  the  porter,  ac- 
companying this  universal  reply  with  the  equally 
universal  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “ Nous  autres, 
we  have  seen  so  much,  have  witnessed  such  san- 
guinary events,  such  strange  vicissitudes;  more 
than  we  can  enumerate,  more  almost  than  we 
can  remember  ! A life,  more  or  leas,  is  no  great 
thing  in  the  account." 

I was  almost  inclined  to  shrug  my  shoulders, 
in  return  for  this  explanation. 

“ Even  passing  my  days  in  this  very  place,  aa 
I have  done  since  the  time  when,  as  I have  al- 
ready had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  Monsieur, 
I was  a thriving  farmer ; not  a more  thriving 
one  in  the  whole  Touraine  country;  and  when 
Madame  Baptiste,  who  was  then  a fine  young 
woman  of  twenty,  had  under  her  charge  a"— — — 

“ Yes,  I remember;  you  have  often  spoken 
to  me  of  the  circumstance,"  said  I ; adding, 
hypocritically,  by  way  of  conciliation — “ and  it 
was  certainly  a most  afflicting  stroke  of  fortune 
which  brought  a family  of  your  respectability  so 
much  below  their  level  as  a porter’s  lodge  ! Not 
but  that  the  place  of  porter  to  this  house  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  almost  any  other  in 
Paris  ; but,  as  you  were  saying,  your  office  here 
has  at  least  afforded  you  the  means  of  witness- 
ing many  interesting  scenes  and  curious  sights." 

“ Ay,  indeed  ! — that  you  may  truly  say,  air  ! 
I was  observing  to  Madame  Baptiste  yesterday, 
(when  a young  lady,  who  happened  to  see  that 
wretched  man  pitch  upon  his  skull  from  the 
column,  staggered  into  the  lodge,  and  begged 
for  a glass  of  water,)  that  it  reminded  me  of  a 
strange  incident  which  once  occurred  in  the  Place, 
right  opposite  to  this  very  house,  when  a lady 
also  rushed  in,  and  was  nigh  fainting,  sir,  in  the 
armchair  in  which  you  are  now  seated.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it ; hut  perhaps  you  are  in  a 
hurry  ?" 

“ On  the  contrary,  I shall  be  glad  to  rest  a 
moment  after  my  walk,  before  I proceed  up 
stairs,”  1 replied ; “ that  is,  if  1 do  not  detain 
you  from  your  interesting  office  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  M&dor  and  Bellotte?” 

“ Comment  done,  Monsieur! — as  if  the  educa- 
tion of  a poor  cu  niche  were  to  he  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  honour  of  a visit  from  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  locataires!  But 
to  return  to  my  story.  It  was  at  the  epoch  we 
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call  the  Restoration  ; that  is,  it  was  when  the 
poor,  fat,  helpless,  gouty,  good-natured  Louis 
XVIII.  was  trying  to  court  popularity,  by  imi- 
tating the  proceedings  of  poor  Nap.,  much  as 
the  donkey  in  the  fable  does  the  tricks  of  the 
puppy  dog.  The  good  old  soul,  who  never  had 
more  vocation  for  soldiering  than  a buttered  roll, 
was  constantly  ordering  reviews  and  parades, 
and  petites  guerret,  os  many  as  would  have  made 
up  the  complement  of  a grande.  He  had  heard 
something  about  Henri  IV.  and  his  panache 
blanche,  and  so  was  fond  of  figuring  in  a cocked 
hat  and  feather  ! Ride  he  couldn’t ; walk  he 
couldn't ; that  is,  couldn’t  to  speak  of : but  he 
loved  to  drive  to  the  field  in  an  open  cnleche, 
and  call  the  soldiers  mes  enfant,  and  make  be- 
lieve to  be  capable  of  heading  an  army.  Of 
course,  with  such  a man  there  was  no  great  wit 
of  selection  in  his  military  appointments.  On 
first  landing  from  England,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
such  traitors  as  chose  to  desert  to  his  standard 
from  that  of  Buonaparte  ; and  afterwards  was 
forced  to  fill  up  the  higher  posts  with  a pack  of 
chapB  who  had  been  seeing  service  on  the  carpet 
of  the  parlours  at  Hartwell,  and  who  knew  no 
more  of  fighting,  except  from  being  born  of  le 
boit  dent  on  fait  des  colours,  than  poor  Medor, 
whom  I have  just  succeeding  in  teaching  to 
shoulder  an  umbrella." 

“ And  of  whom  you  will  doubtless  make  an 
able-bodied  soldier  in  time,’’  added  I. 

“ Monsieur  is  only  too  good. — Well,  sir,  it 
happened  that,  just  about  the  time  I speak  of, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  was 
Minister  of  War ; and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a vast  number  of  officers,  from  second  lieutenants 
up  to  generals  of  division,  found  it  convenient  to 
pay  their  court  here,  to  my  muster,  by  way  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
War  Office.  Tant  tnieux  ! — Monsieur  le  Comte, 
hospitable  to  all,  was  enchanted  to  welcome  to  his 
house  any  of  the  brave  veterans  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  wars  of  the 
empire ; and  as  to  the  others,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  bo  civil  to  them,  as  servants  of 
the  king,  his  master.  Among  those  who  came 
oftenest,  and  to  whom  I bad  least  pleasure  in 
drawing  the  cordon,  was  a certain  General  Lan- 
drey,  or  De  Landrey,  as  he  called  himself ; a man 
who  never  was  seen,  even  in  his  dressing  gown, 
without  a bit  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole ; a 
conceited,  self-sufficient  fellow  as  ever  you  saw, 
sir.  We  had  a beautiful  basset  belonging  to  Made- 
moiselle Guissure  of  the  Academic  Koyale,  board- 
ing with  us  just  then  ; and  never  did  the  general 
pass  the  poor  beast  in  the  entry,  without  giving 
it  a kick  that  sent  it  yelping  back  again  into  the 
lodge.  The  count  my  master’s  servants  could 
not  abide  the  General.  They  said  he  gave  twice 
as  much  trouble  as  any  other  visiter.  When  he 
dined  here,  he  always  swore  the  wine  was  corked, 
the  game  over  roasted,  or  some  other  imperti- 
nence which  served  to  get  the  poor  servants 
into  a scrape." 

Monsieur  le  General  was  probably  proud  of  the 
distinctions  obtained  by  his  services,”  said  I, 


conceiving  that  the  porter’s  petulance  required 
rebuke. 

“ Distinctions  ! — Oh  yes ! lie  had  a wf 
number  of  distinctions  to  be  proud  of,  and  took 
care  not  to  overlook  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  him  jump  out 
of  his  handsome  cabriolet,  when  he  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  countess,  of  a morning;  his 
well-padded  chest  as  square  as  the  pedestal  of 
the  column  ; his  waist  laced  in  ; his  whiskers  and 
mustachios  curled  and  burnished,  as  though 
standing  on  end,  with  bees’  wax  ; and,  above  all, 
his  face  as  scornful  as  that  of  Haman  at  the 
right  hand  of  Ahasuerus  in  an  old  tapestry ! Or 
else,  stepping  out  of  his  smart  dark  chariot, 
when  he  came  to  dine  with  the  count ; spruce, 
black,  and  japanned  from  top  to  toe,  with  noti 
bit  of  colour  about  either  him  or  his  equipage, 
save  and  except  the  bit  of  scarlet  ribbon  blue- 
ing at  his  button  hole  ! On  such  occasions,  sir. 
so  high  was  his  chin  lifted  above  the  earth  by  hi? 
stiff  cravat,  that  I doubt  whether  he  could  hare 
discerned  anything  nearer  to  the  surface  of  it 
than  the  top  of  the  column." 

“ A highly  military  tenue  /"  said  l,  laughing 
at  the  imitative  gestures  with  which  Baptist* 
described  his  master’s  insolent  visitant;  “ but  I 
don’t  see  exactly  why  it  should  move  y<nr 
spleen.” 

“ Why,  you  see,  sir,  in  those  days,  Ma’m’ttlk 
Eulalie  resided  with  the  countess,  her  aunt.  Yea 
don’t  remember  Ma’m’selle  Eulalie,  and  you  den  t 
remember  the  countess,  her  aunt.  They  were  be- 
fore  your  time,  sir  ; before  you  came  to  lodge  is 
the  hotel,  the  countess  was  gone  to  her  loti; 
home,  and  Ma’m’selle  Eulalie  to  her  huabands; 
for,  soon  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  General,  tie 
dear  young  lady  made  a happy  and  respectable 
match.” 

“ Y ou  allude,  I fancy,  to  the  handsome  tv 
comtesse  whom  I sometimes  see  drive  into  the 
court-yard  here?” 

“ Precisely,  sir.  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
at  that  time  a lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  andagrwt 
heiress,  of  whom  the  countess,  her  aunt,  was 
guardian.  A queerish  body  she  was,  the  counte*. 
though  I say  it,  who,  as  her  household  servui 
ought  may  be  to  hold  my  tongue.  But  she  »*• 
quite  a different  creature  from  the  good  ««'• 
her  husband,  and  full  of  quirks  and  conundrum 
more  than  any  reasonable  body  would  dreas  i'- 
You  see,  sir,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a ci-d*«s-' 
whose  fine  family  estates  went  all  to  smash  in  d* 
first  revolution  ; a thing  she  never  could  fofp*’ 
though  she  was  married  to  a man  who'd  the  1^* 
to  preserve  his,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  »FE' 
lent  gentlemen  in  France.  So,  after  the  Keston- 
tion,  my  lady,  the  countess,  was  always  tryisg 
keep  up  friendships  with  both  parties,  in  *** 
that,  whether  Napoleon  returned  from  exile- 
the  Bourbons  kept  their  ground,  she  might  't;- 
be  sure  of  a good  reception  at  court;  and  e»ea  ■- 
choosing  a husband  for  her  handsome  niece. 
went  upon  the  same  principle.” 

“ There  are  Vicars  of  Bray,  then,  in  all  Cas- 
tries,” was  my  inward  reflection. 
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“ Well,  sir,  foremost  among  those  who  paid 
their  court  to  Ma'm'selle  Kulalie,  was  this  self- 
same General  de  Landrey  ; who,  being  a persona- 
ble man  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  might  perhaps 
have  been  well  received  by  the  young  lady,  had 
she  not  already  entertained  a kindness  for  the 
viscount,  her  present  spouse.  However,  as  the 
viscount  was  only  a retired  country  gentleman, 
of  no  sort  of  influence,  except  in  his  own  village, 
where  he  was  adored ; and  as  the  general,  like  most 
intrigants,  had  a prodigious  deal,  both  with  the 
Buonaparte  party,  for  which  he  pretended  to  act 
as  mediator,  and  the  legitimist  party,  to  which 
he  had  deserted  ; Madame  la  Comtesse  thought 
nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  than  an 
alliance  with  a stirring,  intelligent,  thriving  man, 
who  assured  her  that  he  had  only  to  speak  and 
obtain  from  the  king  letters  of  nobility,  long  dor- 
mant in  his  family.  Only,  as  a soldier  of  Napo- 
leon, a soldier  of  fortune,  he  affected  to  despise 
titles ; and  assured  her  that  it  was  only  in  de- 
ference to  her  prejudices,  he  would  stoop  to  be 
made  a man  of  quality.” 

“ An  honourable  sentiment  at  all  events,” 
said  I. 

“ An  honourable  sentiment  is  as  easily  uttered 
as  any  other,  sir  !”  quoth  Baptiste.  “ It  is  only 
when  we  see  it  a rule  of  conduct,  that  we  ought 
to  confide  in  its  sincerity  ! 1 always  had  my  mis- 
givings as  to  the  General’s!  II is  servants  seemed 
so  terribly  afraid  of  him.  They  spoke  to  him  in 
altered  voices,  as  though  addressing  a sultan  ; 
and  then,  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  would 
wink  and  point  at  him  in  a manner  never  seen 
in  thit  household  towards  Monsieur  le  Comte. 
II  owever,  my  opinion,  as  you  may  suppose,  was 
never  asked  ; and  the  courtship  went  on,  till  the 
viscount  took  himself  off  in  dudgeon  to  his  coun- 
try seat ; and  poor  Ma’m’selle  Kulalie  began  to 
look  very  pale  and  moping.  Madame  la  Comtesse 
seemed  to  consider  the  wedding  all  as  one  as  set- 
tled, for  she  was  driving  about  all  day  long,  from 
mantuamaker  to  milliner,  and  milliner  to  lingers , 
looking  out  matters  for  the  trousseau.  There 
was  no  talk,  in  short,  in  the  hotel,  from  office  to 
mansarde,  except  of  the  grand  files  we  should 
enjoy,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage.” 

**  General  de  Landrey,  I suppose,  became  more 
amiable  and  conciliating  now  that  his  happiuess 
was  approaching?” 

**  Not  a bit,  sir  ! As  soon  as  he  felt  sure  of 
Ma’m’selle  Eulalie,  he  grew  haughtier  than  ever; 
and  it  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  thoughts  of 
losing  Ma’m’selle,  good  and  benevolent  as  she 
was,  to  think  that  1 should  never  more  be  forced 
to  draw  the  latch  for  a gentleman  who  addressed 
me  as  he  would  a dog ; that  is,  as  an  amiable  gen- 
tleman like  yourself,  sir,  would  never  dream  of 
addressing  poor  Medor  or  Bellotte.” 

I,  of  course,  suited  an  action  to  the  word,  by 
patting  the  head  of  the  snivelling  poodle  en- 
sconced between  my  legs  and  those  of  the  arm 
chair. 

,c  Eh  ! bien,  mon  bon  M'sieur — comme  je  vous 
disait ,"  resumed  Baptiste,  “ about  three  weeks 
fore  the  time  we  had  heard  whispered  in  the 


house  as  fixed  for  the  wedding,  there  was  a grand 
military  parade  in  the  Place  Vendome.  The 
34th  regiment  of  the  line,  (I  think  it  was,)  on 
leaving  the  garrison  of  Paris,  was  to  receive,  from 
the  hands  of  Madame,  (she  was  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme  then,)  a pair  of  colours,  partly  em- 
broidered by  the  royal  hand,  and  consecrated  by 
the  cardinal  archbishop.  The  king  and  all  the 
court  were  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ; and 
as  it  was  a fine  morning  in  May,  the  fashionable 
folks  took  up  their  station  at  an  early  hour  at 
the  windows  of  the  Place.  Every  balcony  was 
full ; every  window  seemed  bright  with  hand- 
some faces;  and  among  them  all,  I can  tell  you, 
none  handsomer  than  our  charming  heiress, 
Ma’m’selle  Eulalie ; and  though  the  countess,  in 
her  pink  crape  bonnet  and  marabout  feathers, 
took  to  herself  the  bows  and  salutations  of  the 
gay  aids-de-camp  and  officers  passing,  and  repass- 
ing on  horseback,  and  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd  as  they  looked  up  to  our  windows,  of 
‘ Seigneur  / — quelle  est  belle  !’  I fancy  the  com- 
pliments were  pretty  nearly  all  for  Ma'm’selle! 
At  last,  shining  from  top  to  toe  with  gold  lace, 
the  huge  general  officer’s  plume  in  his  rich  cocked- 
hat,  looking  as  white  as  an  avalanche,  up  cara- 
coles General  de  Landrey,  who,  as  an  extra  aid- 
de-camp  of  one  of  the  princes,  I forget  which, 
was  on  duty  to  receive  his  Majesty  at  the  foot  of 
the  column,  where  a space  was  left  for  the  royal 
carriage ; and  one  thing  I know,  that  except 
Nap.'s  showy  brother-in-law,  Murat,  the  King  of 
Naples,  I never  saw  such  a gimcrack-looking 
personage  ! Says  I,  to  myself,  if  the  poor  old 
king,  now,  was  such  a smart  active  Saltimbanque 
as  the  chap  yonder  on  the  leopard’s  skin  sad- 
dle, there  would  be  the  less  need  for  presenting 
consecrated  colours  to  the  regiments  of  his  army  ! 
Well,  sir,  it  was  a stirring  scene,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose: drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and,  every 
now  and  then,  the  thrilling  bray  of  the  trumpets 
cutting  like  a scimitar  through  the  hum  and 
buzz  of  the  crowd ; the  pretty  ladies  smiling  and 
chatting  up  at  the  windows,  and  the  crowd  below 
laughing  and  huzzaing,  and  stuffing  gateaua : de 
huuterre  and  p/aisirs,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
famine  for  six  months  previous  ! By  the  count’s 
desire,  I had  closed  the  gates  of  the  porte  cochere 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  ; so  I stole  up 
into  the  entresol  along  with  Ma'm'selle  Eulalie’s 
maid,  to  her  room  window,  from  whence  1 had  a 
capital  view  of  all  that  was  going  on.” 

lt  Ay  ! leaving  me  alone  to  twiddle  my  thumbs 
in  the  lodge,  seeing  no  more  of  the  grand  spec- 
tacle than  the  canary  in  the  cage  !”  added  Ma- 
dame Baptiste,  who  now  thought  proper  to  edge 
in  a word. 

“ I saw  the  gay  open  carriage,  containing 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  duchess,  drive  slowly  into 
the  square,  and  take  up  its  ground ; and  such 
cheers  as  burst  forth  from  the  troops  and  the 
pekins  on  the  Place,  seemed  likely  to  shake  the 
very  ground,  and  bring  down  the  old  column. 
When,  just  as  the  huzzas  were  subsiding,  and 
the  music  of  the  military  band  became  audible, 
striking  up  the  quatuor  d' usage , * Ou  peut  on 
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Hre  mieux,  qu’au  sein  de  sa  famillc  ?’  I noticed 
my  friend  the  General  about  thirty  paces  dis- 
tant from  the  royal  cavalcade,  trying  to  keep 
back  some  intruder  who  was  pressing  forward, 
apparently  with  a view  to  present  a memorial  to 
the  King.  The  General  was  very  violent ; his 
horse  very  restive  ; the  man  very  urgent ; the 
populace  very  indignant ; when,  lo ! just  as  the 
General  ventured  to  strike  a blow  at  the  young 
petitioner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  four  fellows 
brushed  forwurd  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 
The  military  brandished  their  swords,  and 
gathered  round  for  a rescue  ; but,  as  I was  too 
far  off  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  I couldn’t 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  were  as  suddenly  checked,  while  the  Gene- 
ral was  dragged  off  by  the  collar  to  the  quur- 
tier  general.  The  King  and  Madame  stood  up 
in  their  carriage,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  confusion ; but,  on  receiving  some  sort  of 
explanation  from  a man  in  plain  clothes  who 
was  permitted  to  approach  them  for  the  purpose, 
they  appeared  satisfied,  and  desired  that  the 
ceremonial  of  the  day  might  proceed.  Of  this, 
however,  I saw  no  more.  Having  noticed  a 
showily-dressed  lady  stagger  towards  our  door, 
and  knock  hurriedly  for  admittance,  I hastened 
down  to  the  lodge,  into  which  I found  she  had 
been  already  admitted  by  the  kindness  of  Ma- 
dame Baptiste.  There  she  sat ; her  tears  wet- 
ting her  rouged  cheeks  and  satin  pelisse,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  distraction,  and  exclaiming, 
* Ah,  mon  pauvre  Landrey  ! C'en  est  fait  de 
mon  pauvre  Landrey  V 

“Not  to  interest  you,  sir,  in  favour  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  one  who,  to  say  truth,  looked  little 
better  than  she  should  be,  it  turned  out,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  of  the  day  was  concluded  and 
the  crowd  dispersed,  that,  while  disputing  so 
rampageously  with  the  poor  petitioner,  General 
de  Landrey  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Vidocq, 
the  celebrated  thief-taker  ; by  whom  he  was  re- 
cognised as  a notorious  offender,  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  escaped  from  the  galorea  at 
Brest  ; and,  as  it  proved,  joined  the  army  of  Italy 
at  the  moment  of  the  Buttle  of  Marengo  ; where, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  desperate 
daring,  he  rose  to  immediate  distinction.” 

“ A galerien — a felon  !”  cried  I,  in  utter 
amazement. 


“ On  his  suspected  arrest  by  Vidocq’ s police, 
the  Genernl  attempted  to  brazen  it  out ; and 
was  so  well  seconded  by  his  character  and  ap- 
pearance,  that  all  present  at  the  scene  were  fu- 
rious at  the  idea  of  seeing  a decorated  soldier  of 
the  empire  thus  insulted.  But  Vidocq  had  i 
ready  argument  for  those  who  were  inclined  to 
tear  him  to  pieces.” 

“‘If  I am  mistaken,'  said  he,  ‘I  submit  to 
be  imprisoned  in  this  fellow'9  place,  and  pun. 
i»hed  for  my  insolence.  But  if  this  soi  ditent 
General  de  Landrey  be  in  truth  Nicolo  Affardo, 
(a  ruffian  convicted  of  burglary  and  assassination 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1801,)  you  will  find  the 
letters  T.  F.  ( travaux  fords')  branded  uponhii 
shoulder.’ 

“ At  this  apostrophe,  the  General  turned  pale. 
All  his  previous  braggarting  disappeared.” 

“ But  did  he  consent  to  a personal  examina- 
tion ?" 

“ Consent ! Lord  bless  you,  sir,  Vidocq'i  fel- 
lows had  him  in  buff  in  half  a second  ; and  then, 
sure  enough,  were  the  marks  of  the  bmditg 
iron,  as  plain  as  the  gold  lace  on  his  gay  uniform 
which  was  lying  on  the  floor.” 

“ Well,  ensuile  ?” 

“ He  w«6  detained  at  the  quartier  gintmltiHl 
the  crowd  dispersed  from  the  Place,  and  th« 
conducted  to  the  Abbaye.  But  before  ths  trill 
could  come  on,  he  was  suffered  to  make  h» 
escape,  with  the  connivance  (as  it  wassuppoied) 
of  Vidocq  and  the  Government,  who  did  not 
want  to  draw  public  attention  to  so  great  i 
scandal.  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  an  attqu 
de  nerfs  on  the  occasion  ; more  particularly  after 
hearing  the  story  of  the  lady  in  the  satin  pels* 
who  had  presumed  to  make  such  a scene  in  tk 
lodge  of  her  hotel,  and  who  called  herself  Mi- 
dame  de  Landrey.  But  she  soon  recovered 
when  there  came  to  be  a talk  in  the  house 
another  wedding.  For,  from  that  day  fortk 
Ma’m’selle  Eulalievowed  6he’d  have  herown^ij- 
And  the  vicomte  came  back  from  the  country, 
and  a happy  match  they  made  of  it.  But  omy 
conceive,  sir,  what  a dreadful  thing  it  weo^ 
have  been,  if  she  had  been  united  in  wedlock  w 
this  good-for-nothing  blackguard,  this  insoittt 
soi  disant  General  de  Landrey,  previous  to  Ur 
Presentation  op  the  Colours  in  the  Puci 
Vendume ! 


A Sparrow  on  a line  was  tilting, 

Sees  a Beetle  near  him  pecking, 

Seizes  on  him — to  his  cries 

Of  “ Mercy  ! Mercy !”  thus  replies : 

“ Hush,  thou  little  trifling  thing, 

I of  thee  am  lord  and  kiug; 

By  that  wise  decree  ol  Fate, 

Which  made  the  small  to  serve  the  great.” 

A Hatvk,  which  now  came  hovering  past, 

Spies  the  Sparrow's  sweet  repast, 

Sharps  his  beak,  and  points  his  flaws, 

Then  the  Sparrow’s  heart-blood  draws. 


A FABLE. 

He  now,  as  he  pants  and  dies, 

Calls  for  mercy  to  the  skies. 

“ Hurh,”  Ac.,  flee. 

As  the  Hawk  devoured  his  prey, 

An  Eagle  on  him  bent  his  way; 
Strikes  his  talons.  Now,  the  cries 
Of  “ Meicy  ! Mercy  !”  loud  arise. 

“ Hush,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

A Hunter  now,  by  chance,  was  nigh, 
Let  a well-aimed  bulift  fly. 

The  Eagle,  dying,  only  can 
Exclaim — “ Oh,  cruel  tyrant,  Man  I” 
“ Hush,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
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( Continued  from  our  June  Number.') 


It  was  at  Mr  Wordsworth’s  house  that  I first 
became  acquainted  with  Professor  (then  Mr) 
Wilson  of  Elleray.  I have  elsewhere  described 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me  at  my  first 
acquaintance;  and  it  is  sufficiently  known,  from 
other  accounts  of  Mr  Wilson,  (as,  for  example, 
that  written  by  Mr  Lockhart  in  “ Peter’s  Letters,") 
that  he  divided  his  time  and  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  love  between  literature  and  the  stormiest 
pleasures  of  real  life.  Cock-fighting,  wrestling, 
pugilistic  contests,  boat-racing,  horse-racing,  all 
enjoyed  Mr  Wilson's  patronage ; all  were  occa- 
sionally honoured  by  his  personal  participation. 
I mention  this  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  toward 
Professor  Wilson ; on  the  contrary,  these  pro- 
pensities grew  out  of  his  ardent  temperament  and 
his  constitutional  endowments — his  strength, 
speed,  and  agility : and  being  confined  to  the 
period  of  youth — for  I am  speaking  of  a period 
removed  by  five-and-twenty  years — can  do  him 
no  dishonour  amongst  the  candid  and  the  judi- 
cious. “ Non  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  inc'tderc  lu- 
dum!'  The  truth  was,  that  Professor  Wilson 
had  in  him,  at  that  period  of  life,  something  of 
the  old  English  chivairic  feeling  which  our  old 
ballad  poetry  agrees  in  ascribing  to  llobin  Hood. 
Several  men  of  genius  have  expressed  to  me,  at 
different  times,  the  delight  they  had  in  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  Robin  Hood  : he  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  old  heroes  of  Continental 
romance  in  one  important  feature  ; they  are  uni- 
formly victorious ; and  this  gives  even  a tone  of 
monotony  to  tho  Continental  poems:  for,  let 
them  involve  their  hero  in  what  dangers  they 
may,  the  reader  still  feels  them  to  be  as  illusory 
as  those  which  menace  an  enchanter — an  Astol- 
pho,  for  instance,  who,  by  one  blast  of  his  horn, 
can  dissipate  an  army  of  opponents.  But  Robin 
is  frequently  beaten : he  never  declines  a chal- 
lenge sometimes  he  courts  one;  and  occasionally 
he  learns  a lesson  from  some  proud  tinker  or 
masterful  beggar,  the  moral  of  which  teaches 
him  that  there  are  better  men  in  the  world  than 
himself.  What  follows  ? Is  the  brave  man  angry 
with  his  stout-hearted  antagonist  because  he  is 
no  less  brave  and  a little  stronger  than  himself  ? 
Not  at  all : he  insists  on  making  him  a present, 
on  giving  him  a dejeuner  a la  fourchette,  and  (in 
case  he  is  disposed  to  take  service  in  the  forest) 
finally  adopts  him  into  his  band  of  archers. 
Much  the  same  spirit  governed,  in  his  earlier 
years.  Professor  Wilson.  And,  though  a man 
of  prudence  cannot  altogether  approve  of  his 
throwing  himself  into  the  convivial  society  of 
gipsies,  tinkers,  potters,*  strolling  players,  &c. ; 
nevertheless,  it  tells  altogether  in  favour  of  Pro- 

* Poller  is  the  local  term  in  northern  England  for  a 
hawker  of  earthenware,  many  of  which  class  lead  a vag- 
rant life,  and  encamp  during  the  summer  months  like 
gipsies. 
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fessor  Wilson's  generosity  of  mind,  that  he  was 
ever  ready  to  forego  his  advantages  of  station  and 
birth,  and  to  throw  himself  fearlessly  upon  his 
own  native  powers,  as  man  opposed  to  man.  Even 
at  Oxford  he  fought  an  aspiring  shoemaker  repeat- 
edly, which  is  creditable  to  both  sides  : for  the 
very  prestige  of  the  gown  is  already  overpowering 
to  the  artisan  from  the  beginning,  and  he  is  half- 
beaten  by  terror  at  his  own  presumption.  Else- 
where he  sought  out,  or,  at  least,  did  not  avoid 
the  most  dreaded  of  the  local  heroes  ; and  fought 
his  way  through  his  “ most  verdant  years,"  tak- 
ing or  giving  defiances  to  the  right  and  the  left 
in  perfect  carelessness,  as  chance  or  occasion  of- 
fered. No  man  could  well  shew  more  generosity 
in  these  struggles,  nor  more  magnanimity  in  re- 
porting their  issue,  which  naturally  went  many 
times  against  him.  But  Mr  Wilson  neither 
sought  to  disguise  the  issue  nor  shewed  himself 
at  nil  displeased  with  it : even  brutal  ill-usage 
did  not  seem  to  have  left  any  vindictive  remem- 
brance of  itself.  These  features  of  his  character, 
however,  and  these  propensities  which  naturally 
belonged  merely  to  the  transitional  state  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  would  have  drawn  little 
attention  on  their  own  account,  had  they  not 
been  relieved  and  emphatically  contrasted  by  his 
passion  for  literature,  and  the  fluent  command 
which  he  soon  shewed  over  a rich  and  voluptuous 
poetic  diction.  In  everything  Mr  Wilson  shewed 
himself  an  Athenian.  Athenians  were  all  lovers 
of  the  cockpit ; and,  howsoever  shocking  to  the 
sensibilities  of  modern  refinement,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Plato  was  a frequent  better  at  cock- 
fights ; and  Socrates  is  known  to  have  bred  cocks 
himself.  If  there  were  any  Athenian,  however,  in 
particular,  it  was  Alcibiades;  for  he  had  his  mar- 
vellous versatility;  and  to  the  Windermere  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  had  settled,  this  versatility 
came  recommended  by  something  of  the  very 
same  position  in  society — the  same  wcnlth,  the 
same  social  temper,  the  same  jovial  hospitality. 
No  person  was  better  fitted  to  win  or  to  maintain 
a high  place  in  social  esteem  ; for  he  could  adapt 
himself  to  all  companies  ; and  the  wish  to  con- 
ciliate and  to  win  his  way  by  flattering  the  self- 
love  of  others,  was  so  predominant  over  all  per- 
sonal self-love  and  vanity, 

“ That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young  and  old.” 

Mr  Wilson  and  most  of  his  family  I had  already 
known  for  six  years.  We  had  projected  journeys 
together  through  Spain  and  Greece,  all  of  which 
had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Napoleon's  furious 
and  barbarous  mode  of  making  war.  It  was  no 
joke,  as  it  had  been  in  past  times,  for  an  English- 
man to  be  found  wandering  in  continental  regions; 
the  pretence  that  he  was,  or  might  be,  a spy — a 
charge  so  easy  to  make,  so  impossible  to  throw 
off — at  once  sufficed  for  the  hanging  of  the  un- 
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happy  traveller.  I n one  of  his  Spanish  bulletins, 
Napoleon  even  boasted*  of  having  hanged  sixteen 
Englishmen,  “ merchants  or  others  of  that  na- 
tion,” whom  he  taxed  with  no  suspicion  even  of 
being  suspected,  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  being 
detected  in  the  act  of  breathing  Spanish  air. 
These  atrocities  had  interrupted  our  continental 
schemes ; and  we  were  thus  led  the  more  to 
roam  amongst  home  scenes.  How  it  happened  I 
know  not — for  we  had  wandered  together  often 
in  England — but,  by  some  accident,  it  was  not 
until  181 1 that  we  visited  Edinburgh  together. 
Then  it  was  that  I first  saw  Scotland. 

I remember  a singular  incident  which  befel  us 
on  the  road.  Breakfasting  together,  before  start- 
ing, at  Mr  Wilson’s  place  of  Elleray,  we  had 
roamed,  through  a long  and  delightful  day,  by 
way  of  Ulleswater,  &c.  Reaching  Penrith  at 
night,  we  slept  there ; and,  in  the  morning,  as 
we  were  sunning  ourselves  in  the  street,  we  saw, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dedicating  himself 
to  the  self-same  task  of  apricating  his  jolly 
personage,  a rosy,  jovial,  portly  man,  having 
something  of  the  air  of  a Quaker.  Good  nature 
was  clearly  his  predominating  quality ; and,  as 
that  happened  to  be  our  foible  also,  we  soon  fell 
into  talk  ; and  from  that  into  reciprocations  of 
good  will ; and  from  those  into  a direct  proposal, 
on  our  new  friend’s  part,  that  we  should  set  out 
upou  our  travels  together.  Ilow — whither — to 
what  end  or  object — seemed  as  little  to  enter 
into  his  speculations  as  the  cost  of  realizing 
them.  Rare  it  is,  in  this  business  world  of  ours, 
to  find  any  man  in  so  absolute  a state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  neutrality,  that  for  him  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  self- 
balanced  by  philosophic  equilibrium  of  choice. 
There  seemed  to  us  something  amusing  and  yet 
monstrous  in  such  a man  ; and,  perhaps,  had  we 
been  in  the  same  condition  of  exquisite  indetermi- 
nation, to  this  hour  we  might  all  have  been  stay- 
ing together  at  Penrith.  We,  however,  were 
previously  bound  to  Edinburgh  ; and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  explained  to  him,  that  way  he  proposed 
to  accompany  us.  We  took  a chaise,  therefore, 
jointly,  to  Carlisle ; and,  during  the  whole 
eighteen  miles,  he  astonished  us  by  the  wildest 
and  most  frantic  displays  of  erudition,  much  of  it 
levelled  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Much  philosophical 
learning  also  he  exhibited ; but  the  grotesque 
accompaniment  of  the  whole  was,  that,  after 
every  bravura,  he  fell  back  into  his  corner  in  fits 
of  laughter  at  himself.  We  began  to  find  out 
the  unhappy  solution  of  his  indifference  and  pur- 
poseless condition  : he  was  a lunatic  ; and,  after- 
wards, we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
now  a fugitive  from  his  keepers.  At  Carlisle  he 
became  restless  and  suspicious ; and,  finally, 
upon  some  real  or  imaginary  business,  he  turned 
aside  to  Whitehaven.  We  were  not  the  objects 
of  his  jealousy  ; for  he  parted  with  us  reluctantly 
and  anxiously.  On  our  part,  we  felt  our  pleasure 
overcast  by  sadness ; for  we  had  been  much 


* This  brutal  boast  might,  after  all,  be  a falsehood ; 

»ad,  with  respect  to  mere  numbers,  probably  was  so. 


amused  by  his  conversation,  and  could  not  but 
respect  the  philological  learning  which  he  had 
displayed.  But  one  thing  was  whimsical  enough : 
Wilson  purposely  said  some  startling  things — 
startling-  in  point  of  decorum,  or  gay  pleasantries, 
contra  bonos  mores  ; at  every  sally  of  which, 
he  looked  as  awfully  shocked  as  though  he  him- 
self had  not  been  bolding  the  most  licentious 
talk  in  another  key,  licentious  as  respected  all 
truth  of  history  or  of  science.  Another  illustra- 
tion, in  fact,  he  furnished  of  what  I have  so  often 
heard  Coleridge  say — that  lunatics,  in  general, 
so  far  from  being  the  brilliant  persons  they  are 
thought,  and  having  a preternatural  brightness 
of  fancy,  usually  are  the  very  dullest  and  mo>t 
uninspired  of  mortals.  The  sequel  of  our  po«i 
friend’s  history — for  the  apparent  goodness  of 
nature  had  interested  us  both  in  his  fortunes 
and  caused  us  to  inquire  after  him  through  ill 
probable  channels — wap,  that  he  was  last  seen  bj 
a Cambridge  man  of  our  acquaintance,  but  under 
circumstances  which  confirmed  our  worst  fears: 
it  was  in  a stage  coach  ; and,  at  first,  the  CanU's 
suspected  nothing  amiss  ; but  some  accident  of 
conversation  being  started,  the  topic  of  La  PUc«$ 
Mechanujue  Celeste,  off  flew  our  jolly  Penrith 
friend  in  a tirade  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; » 
that  at  once  we  recognised  him,  as  the  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield’’  his  “cosmogony  friend”  in  prison;  but 
— and  that  was  melancholy  to  hear — this  Uni* 
was  suddenly  checked,  in  the  rudest  manner,  hy 
a brutal  fellow  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
who,  as  it  now  appeared,  was  attending  him 
a regular  keeper  ; and,  according  to  the  cuswa 
of  such  people,  always  laid  an  interdict  upot 
every  ebullition  of  fancy  or  animated  thought. 
He  was  a man  whose  mind  bad  got  some  wheel 
entangled,  or  soma  spring  overloaded,  but  el*, 
was  a learned  and  able  person ; and  he  was  S# 
be  silent  at  the  bidding  of  a low,  brutal  fellow, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  gaieties 
of  fancy  and  the  wandering  of  the  intellect. 
fate  1 and  sad  inversion  of  the  natural  relation* 
between  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  rude 
illiterate  boor ! 

Of  Edinburgh  I thought  to  have  spoken  *> 
length.  But  I pause,  and  retreat  from  the 
ject,  when  I remember  that  so  many  of 
whom  I loved  and  honoured  at  that  timr~ 
some,  too,  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay — a** 2"* 
lying  in  their  graves.  Of  Professor  Bilso#* 
sisters,  the  youngest,  at  that  time  a child 
and  standing  at  the  very  vestibule  of  wonu*- 
hood,  is  alone  living : she  has  had  a romant** 
life  ; has  twice  traversed,  with  no  attendants  b* 
her  servants,  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  Cauo»*? 
and  once  with  a young  child  by  her  side.  I*cf 
husband,  Mr  M’Neill,  is  now  the  English  e®'18? 
at  the  court  of  Teheran.  On  the  rest,  one  1 
whom  I honoured  and  loved  as  a sister,  thef®r* 
tain  has  fallen ; and  here,  in  the  present  x ‘ 
of  my  spirits,  I also  feel  disposed  to  drop  a tO' 
tain  over  my  subsequent  memoirs.  Fare«- 
hallowed  recollections ! 

Thus,  I have  sketched  the  condition  of  th* 
lake  district,  as  to  society  of  an  intellects 
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order,  at  the  time,  (viz.,  the  winter  of  1808-9,) 
when  I became  a personal  resident  in  that  dis- 
trict ; and,  indeed,  from  this  era,  through  a pe- 
riod of  about  twenty  years  in  succession,  I may 
describe  my  domicile  as  being  amongst  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  Westmoreland.  It  is  true,  I 
often  made  excursions  to  London,  Bath,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  or  northwards  to  Edinburgh ; 
and,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  passed  one-fourth 
part  of  each  year  at  a distance  from  this  dis- 
trict ; but  here  only  it  was  that  henceforwards  I 
had  a house  and  6mall  establishment.  The 
house,  for  a very  long  course  of  years,  was  that 
same  cottage  in  Grasmere,  embowered  in  roses 
and  jessamine,  which  I have  already  described 
as  a spot  hallowed  to  the  admirers  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, by  his  seven  years’  occupation  of  its 
pretty  chambers  and  its  rocky  orchard  : a little 
domain,  which  he  has  himself  apostrophized  as 
the  “ lowest  stair  in  that  magnificent  temple,” 
forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Gras- 
mere. The  little  orchard  is  rightly  called  “ the 
lowest  stair ;”  for,  within  itself,  all  is  ascending 
ground  ; hardly  enough  of  flat  area  on  which  to 
pitch  a pavilion,  and  even  that  scanty  surface 
an  inclined  plane ; whilst  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
into  which  you  step  immediately  from  the  gar- 
den gate,  is,  (according  to  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  northern  English  valleys,  as  first 
noticed  by  Mr  Wordsworth  himself,)  “ flat  as 
the  floor  of  a temple.” 

In  sketching  the  state  of  the  literary  society 
gathered  or  gathering  about  the  English  lakes, 
at  the  time  of  my  settling  amongst  them,  I have, 
of  course,  authorized  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
I personally  mixed  freely  amongst  the  whole ; 
else  I should  have  had  neither  the  means  for  de- 
Kcribing  that  society  with  truth,  nor  any  motive 
for  attempting  it.  Meantime,  the  direct  object 
of  my  own  residence  at  the  lakes  was  the  society 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.  And  it  will  be  a natural 
inference  that,  if  I mingled  on  familiar  or 
friendly  terms  with  this  society,  a fortiori  would 
Air  Hordsworth  do  so,  as  belonging  to  the  lake 
district  by  birth,  and  as  having  been,  in  some 
instances,  my  own  introducer  to  members  of  this 
community.  But  it  was  not  so : and  never  was 
a grosser  blunder  committed  than  by  Lord 
JBvron,  when,  in  a letter  to  Mr  Hogg,  (from 
which  an  extract  is  given  in  some  volume  of  Mr 
Lockhart's  “ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”)  he 
npeaks  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  &c.,  in  con- 
nexion with  Sir  Walter,  as  all  alike  injured  by 
mixing  only  with  little  adoring  coteries,  which 
each  severally  was  supposed  to  have  gathered 
about  himself  as  a centre.  Now,  had  this  really 
been  the  case,  I know  not  how  the  objects  of 
such  a partial  or  exclusive  admiration  could  have 
been  injured  by  it,  in  any  sense  with  which  the 
public  were  concerned.  A writer  may — and  of 
that  there  are  many  instances — write  the  worse 
for  meeting  no  body  of  sympathy  with  himself; 
no  admiration  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  he 
has  written  powerfully : that  misfortune,  when 
it  occurs,  may  injure  n writer,  or  may  cause  him 
to  cease  cultivating  hia  genius.  But  no  man 


was  ever  injured  by  the  strong  reflection  of  his 
own  power  in  love  and  admiration ; not  as  a 
writer,  I mean : though  it  is  very  true,  from  the 
great  variety  of  modes  in  which  praise,  or  the 
indirect  flattery  of  silent  homage,  acts  upon  dif- 
ferent minds,  that  some  men  may  be  injured  as 
social  companions:  vanity,  and,  still  more,  egot- 
ism— the  habit  of  making  6clf  the  central  point 
of  reference,  in  every  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject— may  certainly  be  cherished  by  the  idolatry 
of  a private  circle,  continually  ascending ; but 
arrogance  and  gloomy  antisocial  pride  are  qua- 
lities much  more  likely  to  he  favoured  by  sym- 
pathy w ithheld,  and  the  unjust  denial  of  a man's 
pretensions.  This,  however,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  reference  to  Mr  Wordsworth  ; 
for  he  had  no  such  admiring  circle:  no  applaud- 
ing coterie  ever  gathered  about  him.  Words- 
worth was  not  a man  to  be  openly  flattered  : his 
pride  repelled  that  kind  of  homage,  or  any  ho- 
mage that  offered  itself  with  the  air  of  confer- 
ring honour ; ami  repelled  it  in  a tone  of  lofti- 
ness or  arrogance  that  never  failed  to  kindle 
the  pride  of  the  baffled  flatterer.  Nothing,  in 
the  way  of  applause,  could  give  Wordsworth  any 
pleasure,  unless  it  were  the  spontaneous  and 
half-unconscious  utterance  of  delight  in  some 
passage — the  implicit  applause  of  love,  half 
afraid  to  express  itself ; or  else  the  deliberate 
praise  of  rational  examination,  study,  and  com- 
parison, applied  to  his  writings : these  were  the 
only  modes  of  admiration  which  could  recom- 
mend themselves  to  Wordsworth.  But  had  it 
been  otherwise,  there  was  another  mistake  in 
what  Lord  Byron  said: — The  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, in  every  degree,  “ gentle  and  simple,” 
literary  or  half  educated,  who  had  heard  of 
Wordsworth,  agreed  in  despising  him.  Never 
had  poet  or  prophet  less  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Of  the  gentry,  very  few  knew  any- 
thing about  Wordsworth.  Grasmere  was  a vale 
little  visited  at  that  time,  except  for  an  hour’s 
admiration.  The  case  is  now  altered  ; and  partly 
by  a new  road,  which,  having  pierced  the  val- 
ley by  a line  carried  along  the  water's  edge,  at  u 
most  preposterous  cost,  and  with  a large  arrear 
of  debt  for  the  next  generation,  saves  the  labour 
of  surmounting  a laborious  hill.  The  case  is 
now  altered,  no  less  for  the  intellect  of  the  age  ; 
and  llydal  Mount  is  now  one  of  the  most  ho- 
noured abodes  in  the  island.  But,  at  that  time, 
Grasmere  did  not  differ  more  from  the  Grasmere 
of  to-day  than  Wordsworth  from  the  Words- 
worth of  1809-20.  I repeat  that  he  was  little 
known,  even  as  a resident  in  the  country  ; and,  as 
a poet,  strange  it  would  have  been  h.ad  the  little 
town  of  Ambleside  undertaken  to  judge  for  it- 
self, and  against  a tribunal  which  had  fora  time 
subdued  the  very  temper  of  the  age.  Lord 
Byron  might  have  been  sure  that  nowhere  would 
the  contempt  for  Mr  Wordsworth  be  rifer  than 
exactly  amongst  those  who  had  a local  reason 
for  curiosity  about  the  man,  and  who,  of  course, 
adopting  the  tone  of  the  presiding  journals, 
adopted  them  with  a personality  of  feeling  un- 
known elsewhere. 
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Except,  therefore,  with  the  Lloyds,  or  occa- 
sionally with  Thomas  Wilkinson  the  Quaker, 
or  very  rarely  with  Southey,  Wordsworth  had 
no  intercourse  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  Gras- 
mere : and  in  that  valley  I was  myself,  for  some 
years,  his  sole  visiting  friend  ; as,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  sole  visiters,  ns  regarded  that  vale, 
were  himself  and  his  family. 

Among  that  family,  and  standing  fourth  in 
the  series  of  his  children,  was  a little  girl, 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  and  whose  death, 
obscure  and  little  heard  of  as  it  was  amongst  all 
the  re9t  of  the  world,  connected  themselves  with 
the  records  of  my  own  life  by  ties  of  passion  so 
profound,  by  a grief  so  frantic,  and  so  memor- 
able through  the  injurious  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced of  a physical  kind,  that,  had  I left  un- 
touched every  other  chapter  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, I should  certainly  have  left  behind  some 
memorandum  of  this,  as  having  a permanent  in- 
terest in  the  psychological  history  of  human 
nature.  Luckily  the  facts  are  not  without  a 
parallel, and  in  well- authenticated  medical  books; 
else  I should  have  scrupled,  (as  what  man  does 
not  scruple  who  values,  above  all  things,  the 
reputation  for  veracity  ?)  to  throw  the  whole 
stress  of  credibility  on  my  own  unattached  nar- 
ration. But  all  experienced  physicians  know 
well  that  cases  similar  to  mine,  though  not  com- 
mon, occur  at  intervals  in  every  large  commu- 
nity. 

When  I first  settled  in  Grasmere,  Catherine 
Wordsworth  was  in  her  infancy  ; but,  even  at 
that  age,  noticed  me  more  than  any  other  per- 
son excepting,  of  course,  her  mother.  She  had 
for  an  attendant  a young  girl,  perhaps  thirteen 
years  old — Sarah,  one  of  the  orphan  children 
left  by  the  unfortunate  couple,  George  and  Sarah 
Green,  whose  tragical  end  in  a snow-storm  I 
have  already  narrated.  This  Sarah  Green  was 
as  far  removed  in  character  as  could  be  ima- 
gined from  that  elder  sister  who  had  won  so 
much  admiration  in  her  childish  days,  by  her 
premature  display  of  energy  and  household  vir- 
tues. She  was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  sensual : 
one,  in  fact,  of  those  nurses  who,  in  their  anxiety 
to  gossip  about  young  men,  leave  their  infant  or 
youthful  charges  to  the  protection  of  chance.  It 
was,  however,  not  in  her  out-of-door  ramblings, 
but  at  home,  that  the  accident  occurred  which 
determined  the  fortunes  of  little  Catherine.  Mr 
Coleridge  was,  at  that  time,  a visiter  to  the 
Wordsworths  at  Allan  Bank,  that  house  in 
Grasmere  to  which  Wordsworth  had  removed 
upon  quitting  his  cottage.  One  day  about  noon, 
when,  perhaps,  he  was  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, Mr  Coleridge  passed  Sarah  Green,  playing 
after  her  indolent  fashion  with  the  child  ; and 
between  them  lay  a number  of  carrots.  He  warned 
the  girl  that  raw  carrots  were  an  indigestible 
substance  for  the  stomach  of  an  infant.  This 
warning  was  neglected  : little  Catherine  ate — it 
was  never  known  how  many ; and,  in  a short 
time,  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions.  I saw 
her  in  this  state  about  two,  p.m.  No  medical  aid 
was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Ambleside  ; about  six 


miles  distant.  However,  all  proper  measures 
were  taken  ; and,  by  sunset,  she  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Her 
left  side,  however,  left  arm,  and  left  leg,  from 
that  time  forward,  were  in  a disabled  state  : not 
what  could  be  called  paralysed, but  suffering  a sort 
of  atony  or  imperfect  distribution  of  vital  power. 
Catherine  was  not  above  three  years  old  when 
she  died ; 60  that  there  could  not  have  been 
much  room  for  the  expansion  of  her  understand- 
ing, or  the  unfolding  of  her  real  character.  But 
there  was  room  enough  in  her  short  life,  and  too 
much,  for  love  the  mo9t  frantic  to  settle  upon 
her.  The  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  of  any  great  distances  between 
house  and  house  ; and  as  it  happened  that  little 
Kate  Wordsworth  returned  my  love,  she  in  a 
manner  lived  with  me  at  my  solitary  cottage  ; 
as  often  as  I could  entice  her  from  home,  walked 
with  me,  slept  with  me,  and  was  my  sole  com- 
panion. That  I was  not  singular  in  ascribing 
some  witchery  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  this 
innocent  child,  you  may  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing most  beautiful  lines  extracted  from  a sketch* 
towards  her  portraiture,  drawn  by  her  father,  t 
(with  whom,  however,  she  was  noways  a fa- 
vourite) : — 

11  And  as  a faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gather'd  round, 

And  take  delight  in  its  activity; 

Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself  • 

Was  all  sufficient : Solitude  to  her 
Was  blithe  society,  who  fill'd  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

Light  were  her  sallies  ns  the  tripping  fawn’s 
Forth  startled  from  the  form  where  she  lay  couch'd  ; 
(Jnthought  of,  unexpected,  as  the  stir 
Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowers  ; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many.colour’d  images  impress'd 
Upon  tire  bosom  of  a placid  lake. 

It  was  this  radiant  spirit  of  joyousness,  making 
solitude  for  her  blithe  society,  and  filling  from 
morning  to  night  the  air  “ with  gladness  and  in- 
voluntary songs,"  this  it  was  which  so  fascinated 
my  heart,  that  I became  blindly,  doatingly,  in  a 
servile  degree,  devoted  to  this  one  affection.  In 
the  Spring  of  1812,  I went  up  to  London  ; and, 
early  in  June,  by  a letter  from  Miss  Wordsworth, 
her  aunt,  I learned  the  terrific  news,  (for  such  to 
me  it  was,)  that  she  had  died  suddenly.  She  had 
gone  to  bed  in  good  health  about  sunset  on  June 
4 ; was  found  speechless  a little  before  midnight; 

• It  is  entitled,  “ Characteristics  of  a Child  Three 
Years  Old  j”  and  is  dated  at  the  foot  1811,  which  mu« 
be  an  oversight,  for  she  was  not  so  old  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  1 may  as  well  add  the  first  six  lines,  though  I 
had  a reason  for  beginning  the  extract  where  it  does,  ia 
order  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  special  circumstance 
which  had  so  much  fascinated  myself,  of  her  all-suffi- 
ciency  to  herself,  and  the  way  in  which  she  “ filled  the 
air  with  gladness  and  involuntary  songs.”  The  other 
lines  are  these: — 

“ Loving  she  is  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes ; 

And  feats  of  cunning  ; and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play.” 
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and  died  in  the  early  dawn,  just  as  the  first 
gleams  of  morning  began  to  appear  above  Seat 
Siindel  and  Fairfield,  the  mightiest  of  the  Gras- 
mere barriers,  about  an  hour,  perhaps,  before  sun- 
rise. Never,  perhaps,  from  the  foundations  of 
those  mighty  hills,  was  there  so  fierce  a convul- 
sion of  grief  as  mastered  my  faculties  on  receiv- 
ing that  heart-shattering  news.  Over  and  above 
my  excess  of  love  for  her,  I had  always  viewed 
her  as  an  impersonation  of  the  dawn  and  the 
spirit  of  infancy  ,*  nnd  this  abstraction  seated  in 
her  person,  together  with  the  visionary  sort  of 
connexion,  which,  even  in  her  parting  hours,  she 
assumed  with  the  summer  sun,  by  timing  her 
immersion  into  the  cloud  of  death  with  the  rising 
and  setting  of  that  fountain  of  life — these  com- 
bined impressions  recoiled  so  violently  into  a con- 
trast or  polar  antithesis  to  the  image  of  death, 
that  each  exalted  and  brightened  the  other.  I 
returned  hastily  to  Grasmere ; stretched  myself 
every  night,  for  more  than  two  months  running, 
upon  her  grave  ; in  fact,  often  passed  the  night 
upon  her  grave ; not  (as  may  readily  he  supposed) 
in  any  parade  of  grief;  on  the  contrary,  in  that 
quiet  valley  of  simple  shepherds,  I was  secure 
enough  from  observation  until  morning  light  be- 
gan to  return ; but  in  mere  intensity  of  sick, 
frantic  yearning  after  neighbourhood  to  the  dar- 
ling of  my  heart.  Many  readers  will  have  seen 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  “ Demonology,”  and  in  Dr 
Abercrombie's  “ Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,”  some  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  creative  faculties  awakened  in  the  eye  or 
other  organs  by  peculiar  states  of  passion  ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  a place  amongst  cases  of  that  na- 
ture, that,  in  many  solitary  fields,  at  a considera- 
ble elevation  abovo  the  level  of  the  valleys — fields 
which,  in  the  local  dialect,  are  called  “ intacks'' — 
my  eye  was  haunted  at  times,  in  broad  noonday, 
C oftener,  however,  in  the  afternoon,)  with  a facil- 
ity, but  at  times  also  with  a necessity,  for  weaving, 
out  of  a few  simple  elements,  a perfect  picture  of 
little  Kate  in  the  attitude  and  onward  motion  of 
walking.  I resorted  constantly  to  these  “ in- 
tucks," as  places  where  I was  little  liable  to  dis- 
turbance ; and  usually  I saw  her  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field,  which  might  sometimes  be  at  a 
distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  generally  not  so 
much.  Always  almost  she  carried  a basket  on 
her  head  ; and  usually  the  first  hint  upon  which 
the  figure  arose  commenced  in  wild  plants,  such 
as  tall  ferns,  or  the  purple  flowers  of  the  fox- 
glove ; hut,  whatever  might  be  the  colours  or 
the  forms,  uniformly  the  same  little  full-formed 
figure  arose,  uniformly  dressed  in  the  little  blue 
bed-gown  and  black  skirt  of  Westmoreland,  and 
uniformly  with  the  air  of  advancing  motion. 
Through  part  of  June,  July,  and  part  of  August, 
in  fact  throughout  the  summer,  this  frenzy  of 
grief  continued.  It  was  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected that  nature  would  avenge  such  senseless 
self-surrender  to  passion ; for,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  making- an  effort  to  resist  it,  I clung  to  it 
as  a luxury,  (which,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  it 
really  was  in  part.)  All  at  once,  on  a day  at 
the  latter  end  of  August,  in  one  instant  of  time, 


I was  seized  with  some  nervous  sensation  that, 
for  a moment,  caused  sickness.  A glass  of  brandy 
removed  the  sickness ; but  I felt,  to  my  horror, 
a sting,  as  it  were,  of  some  stationary  torment 
left  behind — a torment  absolutely  indescribable, 
hut  under  which  I felt  assured  that  life  could 
not  bo  borne.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  to 
describe  what  followed  : with  no  apparent  illness 
discoverable  to  any  medical  eye — looking,  indeed, 
better  than  usual  for  three  months  and  upwards, 
I was  under  the  possession  of  some  internal  nerv- 
ous malady,  that  made  each  respiration  which  I 
drew  an  act  of  separate  anguish.  I travelled 
southwards  immediately  to  Liverpool,  to  Bir- 
mingham, to  Bristol,  to  Bath,  for  medical  ad- 
vice ; and  finally  rested— in  a gloomy  state  of 
despair,  rather  because  I saw  no  use  in  further 
change,  than  that  I looked  for  any  change  in 
this  place  more  than  others — at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  Here  it  was,  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  November,  that,  in  one  hour,  my  malady  be- 
gan to  leave  me : it  was  not  quite  so  abrupt, 
however,  in  its  departure,  as  in  its  first  develope- 
ment : a peculiar  sensation  arose  from  the  knee 
downwards,  about  midnight : it  went  forwards 
through  a space  of  about  five  hours,  and  then 
stopped,  leaving  me  perfectly  free  from  every 
trace  of  the  awful  malady  which  had  possessed 
me  ; but  so  much  debilitated  as  with  difficulty 
to  stand  or  walk.  Going  down,  soon  after  this, 
to  Ilfracombe,  in  Devonshire,  where  there  were 
hot  sea  baths,  I found  it  easy  enough  to  restore 
my  shattered  strength.  But  the  remarkable  fact 
in  this  catastrophe  of  my  illness  is,  that  all 
grief  for  little  Kate  Wordsworth,  nay,  all  re- 
membrance of  her,  had,  with  my  malady,  va- 
nished from  my  mind.  The  traces  of  her  inno- 
cent features  were  utterly  washed  away  from  my 
heart : she  might  have  been  dead  for  a thousand 
years,  so  entirely  abolished  was  the  last  linger- 
ing image  of  her  face  or  figure.  The  little  memo- 
rials of  her,  which  her  mother  had  given  to  me, 
as,  in  particular,  a pair  of  her  red  morocco 
shoes,  won  not  a sigh  from  me  as  I looked  at 
them : even  her  little  grassy  grave,  white  with 
snow,  when  I returned  to  Grasmere  in  January, 
1813,  was  looked  at  almost  with  indifference ; 
except,  indeed,  as  now  become  a memorial  to 
me  of  that  dire  internal  physical  convulsion 
thence  arising,  by  which  I had  been  shaken  and 
wrenched  ; and,  in  short,  a case  more  entirely 
realising  the  old  Pagan  superstition  of  a nympho- 
lepsy  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  of  a Lethe 
or  river  of  oblivion,  and  the  possibility,  by  one 
draught  from  this  potent  stream,  of  applying  an 
everlasting  ablution  to  all  the  soils  and  stains  of 
human  anguish,  I do  not  suppose  the  psycholo- 
gical history  of  man  affords. 

From  the  lakes,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  I 
went  annually  southwards — chiefly  to  Somerset- 
shire or  to  London,  and  more  rarely  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  my  Somersetshire  visits,  I never  failed 
to  see  Mrs  Hannah  More.  My  own  relative's 
house,  in  fact,  standing  within  one  mile  of  Bar- 
ley Wood,  I seldom  suffered  a week  to  pass  with 
out  calling  to  pay  my  respects.  There  was  a 
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stronger  motive  to  this  than  simply  what  arose 
from  Mrs  II.  More’s  company,  or  even  from  that 
of  her  sisters,  (one  or  two  of  whom  were  more 
entertaining  because  more  filled  with  animal 
spirits  and  less  thoughtful  than  Mrs  Hannah  ;) 
for  it  rarely  happened  that  one  called  within  the 
privileged  calling  hours,  which,  with  thpse  rural 
ladies,  ranged  between  twelve  nnd  four  o'clock, 
but  one  met  some  person  interesting  by  rank, 
station,  political  or  literary  eminence. 

Here,  accordingly,  it  was,  that,  during  one  of 
my  last  visits  to  Somersetshire,  either  in  1813  or 
1811.  I met  Mrs  Siddons,  whom  I had  often  seen 
upon  the  stage,  but  never  before  in  private  so- 
ciety. She  had  come  into  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try chiefly,  I should  imagine,  with  a view  to  the 
medical  advice  at  the  Bristol  Ilotwell  and  Clifton; 
for  it  happened  that  one  of  her  daughters — 
a fine  interesting  young  woman — was  suffering 
under  pulmonary  consumption — that  scourge  of 
the  British  youth  ; of  which  malady,  I believe, 
she  ultimately  died.  From  the  hot-wells,  Mrs 
Siddons  had  been  persuaded  to  honour  with 
her  company  a certain  Dr  Wh , whose  splen- 

did villa  of  Mendip  Lodge  stood  about  two  miles 
from  Barley  Wood.  This  villa,  by  the  way,  was 
a show  place  in  which  a vast  deal  of  money  had 
been  sunk,  upon  two  follies  equally  unproductive 
of  pleasure  to  the  beholder  and  of  anything  ap- 
proaching a pecuniary  compensation  to  the  owner. 
The  villa,  with  its  embellishments,  was  supposed 
to  have  cost  at  least  sixty  thousand  pounds ; of 
which  one-half  had  been  absorbed,  partly  by  a 
contest  with  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  frailest  of  all  ornaments 
— vast  china  jars,  vases,  and  other  “ knicknack- 
ery”  baubles,  which  held  their  very  existence  by 
so  frail  a tenure  as  the  carefulness  of  a house- 
maid ; and  which,  at  all  events,  if  they  should 
survive  the  accidents  of  life,  never  are  known  to 
reproduce  to  the  possessor  one-tenth  part  of  what 
they  have  cost.  Out  of  doors  there  were  ter- 
races of  a mile  long,  one  rising  above  another, 
and  carried,  by  mere  artifice  of  mechanic  skill, 
along  the  perpendicular  face  of  a lofty  rock. 
Had  they,  when  finished,  any  particular  beauty? 
Not  at  all.  Considered  as  a pleasure  ground, 
they  formed  a far  less  delightful  landscape,  and 
a far  less  alluring  haunt  to  rambling  steps,  than 
most  of  the  uncostly  shrubberies  which  were  seen 
below,  in  unpretending  situations,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  vale.  What  a record  of 
humnn  imbecility  ! For  all  his  pains  and  his  ex- 
pense in  forming  this  costly  “ folly,"  his  reward 
was  daily  anxiety,  and  one  solitary  bon  mot  which 
he  used  to  record  of  someman,who  on  being  asked 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  what  he  thought  of  his  place, 
replied,  that  “ He  thought  the  Devil  had  tempted 
him  up  to  an  exceedingly  high  place.”  No  part 
of  the  grounds,  nor  the  house  itself,  was  at  all 
the  better  because,  originally,  it  had  been,  be- 
yond measure,  difficult  to  form  it : so  difficult 
that,  according  to  Dr  Johnson's  witty  remark, 
on  another  occasion,  there  was  good  reason  for 
wishing  that  it  had  been  impossible.  The  owner, 
whom  I knew,  most  certainly  never  enjoyed  a 


happy  day  in  this  costly  creation ; which,  after 
all,  displayed  but  little  taste,  though  a gorgeous 
array  of  finery.  The  show  part  of  the  house  was 
itself  a monument  to  the  barrenness  of  invention 
in  him  who  planned  it ; consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
one  long  suite  of  rooms  in  a straight  line,  without 
variety,  without  obvious  parts,  and  therefore 
without  symmetry  or  proportions.  This  long 
vista  was  so  managed  that,  by  means  of  folding 
doors,  the  whole  could  be  seen  at  a glance,  whilst 
its  extent  was  magnified  by  a vast  mirror  at  the 
further  end.  The  Doctor  was  a querulous  old 
man,  enormously  tall  and  enormously  bilious ; » 
that  he  had  a spectral  appearance  when  pacing 
through  the  false  gaities  of  his  glittering  villa. 
He  was  a man  of  letters,  and  had  known  Hr 
Johnson,  whom  he  admired  prodigiously;  and 
had  himself  been,  in  earlier  days,  the  author  of 
a poem  now  forgotten.  He  belonged,  at  one 
period,  to  the  coterie  of  Miss  Seward,  Dr  Darwin. 
Day,  Mr  Edgeworth,  &c. ; consequently  he  might 
have  been  an  agreeable  companion,  having  so 
much  anecdote  at  his  command : but  his  extreme 
biliousness  made  him  irritable  in  a painful  degree, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction — impatient  even 
of  dissent  in  the  most  moderate  shape.  The 
latter  stage  of  his  life  is  worth  recording,  as  s 
melancholy  comment  upon  the  blindness  of  hu- 
man foresight,  and  in  some  degree  also  as  a 
lesson  on  the  disappointments  which  follow  any 
departure  from  high  principle,  and  the  deception 
which  seldom  fails  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  de- 
ceiver. I had  one  day  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
him  why,  and  with  what  ultimate  purpose,  he 
who  did  not  like  trouble  and  anxiety,  had  embar- 
rassed himself  with  the  planning  and  construction 
of  a villa  that  manifestly  embittered  his  day*  ? 
“ That  is,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  doctor. 
“ speaking  plainly,  you  mean  to  express  your 
wonder  that  1,  so  old  a man,  (for  he  was  then  not 
far  from  seventy,)  should  spend  my  time  in  creat- 
ing a show-box.  Well  now,  I will  tell  you:  pre- 
cisely because  1 am  old.  I am  naturally  of  a 
gloomy  turn  ; and  it  has  always  struck  me,  that 
we  English,  who  are  constitutionally  haunted  by 
melancholy,  are  too  apt  to  encourage  it  by  the 
gloomy  air  of  the  mansions  we  inhabit.  Your 
fortunate  age,  my  friend,  can  dispense  with  such 
aids  : ours  require  continual  influxes  of  pleasure 
through  the  senses,  in  order  to  cheat  the  stealthy 
advances  of  old  age,  and  to  beguile  us  of  oursad- 
ness.  Gaiety,  the  riant  style  in  everything, 
that  is  what  we  old  men  need.  And  I,  who  do 
not  love  the  pains  of  creating,  love  the  creation 
and,  in  fact,  require  it  as  part  of  my  artillery 
against  time." 

Such  was  the  amount  of  his  explanation:  and 
now,  in  a few  words,  for  his  subsequent  history. 
Finding  himself  involved  in  difficulties  by  the 
expenses  of  this  villa,  going  on  concurrently 
with  a large  London  estahlishment,  he  looked 
out  for  a good  marriage,  (being  a widower.)  ** 
the  sole  means,  within  his  reach,  for  clearing  oi 
his  embarrassments,  without  proportionable  cur- 
tailment of  his  expenses.  It  happened,  unhap- 
pily for  both  parties,  that  he  fell  in  with  » 
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widow  lady,  who  was  cruising  about  the  world 
with  precisely  the  same  views,  and  in  precise- 
ly the  same  difficulties.  Each  (or  the  friends 
of  each)  held  out  a false  flag,  magnifying 
their  incomes  respectively,  and  sinking  the  em- 
barrassments. Mutually  deceived,  they  mar- 
riod  ; and  one  change  immediately  introduced 
at  the  splendid  villa  was,  the  occupation  of  an 
entire  wing  by  a lunatic  brother  of  the  lady's ; 
the  care  of  whom,  with  a large  allowance,  had 
been  committed  to  her  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. This,  of  itself,  shed  a gloom  over  the 
place  which  defeated  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
doctor  (as  explained  by  himself)  in  erecting  it. 
Windows  barred,  maniacal  howls,  gloomy  at- 
tendants, from  a lunatic  hospital,  ranging  about : 
these  were  sad  disturbances  to  the  doctor's  rose- 
leaf  system  of  life.  This,  however,  if  it  were 
a nuisance,  brought  along  with  it  some  solatium, 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Chancery  allowance.  But  next  came  the  load 
of  debts  for  which  there  was  no  solatium,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  only  sort  of  pos- 
session with  which  the  lady  wa9  well  endowed. 
The  disconsolate  doctor — an  old  man,  and  a cler- 
gyman of  the  establishment — could  not  resort  to 
such  redress  as  a layman  might  have  adopted: 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  establishments  ; 
his  gay  villa  was  offered  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
would,  perhaps,  have  bought  it,  but  that  her  final 
troubles  in  this  world  were  also  besetting  her 
about  that  very  time.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  villa  was  shut  up,  and  “ left  alone  with 
its  glory.”  The  reverend  and  aged  proprietor, 
now  ten  times  more  bilious  and  more  querulous 
than  ever,  shipped  himself  off  for  France ; and 
there,  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces — so  far 
therefore,  as  climate  was  concerned,  realizing  his 
vision  of  gaiety,  but  for  all  else  in  the  most 
melancholy  of  exiles — sick  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  hating  to  live,  yet  more  intensely  hat- 
ing to  die,  in  a short  time  the  unhappy  old  man 
breathed  his  last,  in  a common  lodging-house, 
gloomy  and  vulgar,  and  in  all  things  the  very 
antithesis  to  that  splendid  abode  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  consolation  of  his  melancholy, 
and  for  the  gay  beguilement  of  old  age. 

At  this  gentleman's  villa,  Mrs  Siddons  had 
been  paying  a visit  ; for  the  doctor  was  a wor- 
shipper, in  a servile  degree,  of  all  things  which 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  ap- 
plause. To  have  been  the  idolized  favourite  of 
nations,  to  have  been  an  honoured  and  even  a 
privileged  * guest  at  Windsor,  that  was  enough 
for  him  ; and  he  did  his  utmost  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  neighbourhood,  not  less  to  glorify  himself 
in  the  eye  of  the  country,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a guest,  than  to  shew  his 
respect  for  the  distinguished  visiter.  Mrs  Sid- 

* “ A privileged  guest  at  Windsor.”  Mrs  Siddons 
used  to  mention,  that  when  she  was  invited  to  Windsor 
Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  before  the  Queen  and  her 
royal  daughters,  on  her  first  visit,  she  was  ready  to  sink 
from  weariness  under  the  effort  of  standing  for  so  long  a 
time:  but  on  some  subsequent  visit,  I have  understood 
that  she  was  allowed  to  sit,  probably  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  younger  ladies. 
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dons  felt  herself  flattered  by  the  worthy  doc- 
tor’s splendid  hospitalities ; for  that  they  were 
really  splendid,  may  be  judged  by  this  fact, 
communicated  to  me  by  Hannah  More,  viz. 
that  the  Bishop  of  London,  (Porteous,)  when 
on  a visit  to  Barley  Wood,  being  much  pressed 
by  the  doctor  to  visit  him,  had  at  length 
accepted  a dinner  invitation.  Mrs  Hannah 
More  was,  of  course,  included  in  the  invi- 
tation, hut  had  found  it  impossible  to  attend, 
from  ill  health  ; and  the  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, the  bishop  had  assured  her,  that,  in  all  his 
London  experience,  in  that  city  of  magnificent 
dinners  beyond  all  other  cities  of  the  earth,  aud 
amongst  the  princes  of  the  land,  he  had  never 
witnessed  an  entertainment  so  perfect  in  its 
appointments.  Gratified  as  she  was,  however, 
by  her  host’s  homage,  as  expressed  in  his  splendid 
style  of  entertaining,  Mrs  Siddons  was  evidently 
more  happy  in  her  residence  at  Barley  Wood. 
The  style  of  conversation  pleased  her.  It  was 
religious  : but  Mrs  Siddons  was  herself  religious ; 
and  at  that  moment,  when  waiting  with  anxiety 
upon  a daughter  whose  languor  seemed  but  too 
ominous  in  her  maternal  eyes,  she  was  more  than 
usually  open  to  religious  impressions,  and  predis- 
posed to  religious  topics.  Certain  I am,  how- 
ever, from  what  I then  observed,  that  Mrs 
Siddons,  in  common  with  many  women  of  rank  who 
were  on  the  list  of  the  Barley  Wood  visiters,  did 
notapprehend,  in  their  full  sense  and  severity,  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Hannah  More.  This  lady, 
excellent  as  she  was,  and  incapable  of  practising 
any  studied  deceit,  had,  however,  an  instinct  of 
worldly  wisdom,  which  taught  her  to  refrain  from 
shocking  ears  polite  with  too  harsh  or  too  broad 
an  exposure  of  all  which  she  believed.  This  at 
least,  if  it  were  any  duty  of  hers,  she  considered, 
perhaps,  as  already  fulfilled  by  her  writings  ; and, 
moreover,  the  very  tone  of  good  breeding,  which 
she  had  derived  from  the  good  company  she 
had  kept,  made  her  feel  the  impropriety  of 
lecturing  her  visiters  even  when  she  must  have 
thought  them  in  error.  Mrs  Siddons  obviously 
thought  Hannah  More  a person  who  differed 
from  the  world  chiefly  by  applying  a greater 
energy,  and  sincerity,  and  zeal,  to  a system  of 
religious  truth  equally  known  to  all.  Repentance, 
for  instance — all  people  hold  that  to  be  a duty  ; 
and  Mrs  Hannah  More  differed  from  them  only 
by  holding  it  to  be  a duty  of  all  hours,  a duty 
for  youth  not  less  than  for  age.  But  how  much 
would  she  have  been  shocked  to  hear  that  Mrs 
Hannah  More  held  all  repentance,  however  in- 
dispensable, yet  in  itself,  and  though  followed  by 
the  sincerest  efforts  at  reformation  of  life,  to  be 
utterly  unavailing  as  any  operative  part  of  the 
means  by  which  man  gains  acceptance  with  God. 
To  rely  upon  repentance,  or  upon  anything  that 
man  can  do  for  himself,  that  Mrs  Hannah 
More  considered  as  the  mortal  taint,  as  the 
upuirov  Ysyoof  in  the  worldly  theories  of  the 
Christian  scheme  ; and  I have  heard  the  two 
ladies — Mrs  More  and  Mrs  Siddons,  I mean — 
talking  by  the  hour  together,  as  completely  at 
cross  purposes  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Every- 
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thing,  in  fact,  of  what  was  Bpecial  in  the  creed 
adopted  by  Mrs  Hannah  More,  hy  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others  known  as  evangelical  Christians, 
is  always  capable,  in  lax  conversation,  of  being 
translated  into  a vague  general  sense,  which 
completely  obscures  the  true  limitations  of  the 
meaning. 

Mrs  Hannah  More,  however,  was  too  polished 
a woman  to  allow  of  any  sectarian  movement 
being  impressed  upon  the  conversation  ; conse- 
quently, she  soon  directed  it  to  literature,  upon 
which  Mrs  Siddons  was  very  amusing,  from  her 
recollections  of  Dr  Johnson,  whose  fine-turned 
compliment  to  herself,  (so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
those  unique  compliments  addressed  to  eminent 
people  by  Louis  XIV.,)  had  for  ever  planted  the 
doctor’s  memory  in  her  heart.  She  spoke  also 
of  Garrick  and  of  Mrs  Garrick  ; but  not,  1 think, 
with  so  much  respect  and  affection  as  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  who  had,  in  her  youthful  days, 
received  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  both, 
though  coming  forward  at  that  time  in  no 
higher  character  than  as  the  author  of  Percy, 
the  most  insipid  of  tragedies.  Mrs  Siddons  was 
prevailed  on  to  read  passages  from  both  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton.  The  dramatic  readings  were 
delightful ; in  fact,  they  were  almost  stage  re- 
hearsals, accompanied  with  appropriate  gesticula- 
tion, One  was  the  great  somnambulist  scene  in 
Macbeth,  which  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the 
whole  range  of  Mrs  Siddon’s  scenical  exhibitions, 
and  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who  once 
had  the  happiness  to  witness  that  immortal  per- 
formance of  the  divine  artist.  Another,  given  at 
the  request  of  a Dutch  lady,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barley  Wood,  was  the  scene 
from  King  John,  of  the  lady  Constance,  begin- 
ning— “ Gone  to  be  married  ! gone  to  swear  a 
peace  !’’  &c.  The  last,  and  truly  superb  for  the 
musical  intonation  of  the  cadences,  was  that  in- 
imitable apology  or  pleading  of  Christian  charity 
for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  addressed  to  bis  bitterest 
enemy,  Queen  Catherine.  All  these,  in  different  de- 
grees and  different  ways,  were  exquisite.  But  the 
readings  from  Milton  were  not  to  my  taste.  And, 
gome  weeks  after,  when,  at  Mrs  Hannah  More’s 
request,  I had  read  to  her  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
most  popular  works,  I got  her  to  acknowledge,  in 
then  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  reading,  that 
perhaps  the  style  of  Mrs  Siddons'  reading  had 
been  too  much  determined  to  the  dramatic  cast 
of  emphasis,  and  the  pointed  expression  of  cha- 
racter and  situation  which  must  always  belong 
to  a speaker  bearing  a part  in  a dialogue,  to  ad- 
mit of  her  assuming  the  tone  of  a rapt  poetic 
inspiration. 

Meantime,  whatever  she  did — whether  it  were 
in  display  of  her  own  matchless  talents,  hut  al- 
ways at  the  earnest  request  of  the  company  or 
of  her  hostess — or  whether  it  were  in  gentle  ac- 


quiescent attention  to  the  display  made  by  others 
— or  whether  it  were  as  one  member  of  a ge- 
neral party,  taking  her  part  occasionally,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest,  and  contributing  to  the 
general  fund  of  social  pleasure — nothingcould  ex- 
ceed the  amiable,  kind,  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment of  Mrs  Siddons.  She  had  retired  from  the 
stage,*  and  no  longer  regarded  herself  as  a pub- 
lic character.  But  so  much  the  stronger  did 
she  seem  to  think  the  claims  of  her  friends  up- 
on anything  she  could  do  for  their  amusement. 

Meantime,  amongst  the  many  pleasurable  im- 
pressions which  Mrs  Siddons’  presence  never 
failed  to  make,  there  was  one  which  was  posi- 
tively painful  and  humiliating:  it  was  the  de- 
gradation which  it  inflicted  upon  other  women. 
One  day  there  was  a large  dinner  party  at  Bar- 
ley Wood — Mrs  Siddons  was  present ; and  I re- 
marked to  a gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me— i 
remark  which  he  heartily  confirmed — that  upon 
rising  to  let  the  ladies  leave  us,  Mrs  Siddons,  by 
the  mere  necessity  of  her  regal  deportment, 
figure,  manner,  air,  without  meaning  it,  abso- 
lutely  dwarfed  the  whole  party,  and  made  them 
look  ridiculous ; though  Mrs  II.  M.,  and  others 
of  the  ladies  present,  were  otherwise  really  wo- 
men of  very  pleasing  appearance. 

One  final  remark  is  forced  upon  me  by  my  re- 
collections of  Mrs  Jordan,  and  of  her  most  un- 
happy end  : it  is  this ; and  strange  enough  it 
seems : — That  the  child  of  luughter  and  comic 
mirth,  whose  laugh  itself  thrilled  the  heart  with 
pleasure,  and  who  created  gaiety  of  the  noblestor. 
der  for  one  entire  generation  of  her  countrymen, 
died  prematurely,  and  in  exile,  and  in  affliction, 
which  really  killed  her  by  its  own  stings.  If  ever 
woman  died  of  a broken  heart,  of  tenderness  be- 
reaved, and  of  hope  deferred,  that  woman  was 
Mrs  Jordan.  On  the  other  hand,  this  sad  votary 
of  Melpomene,  the  queen  of  the  tragic  stage, 
died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  the  bosom  of 
her  admiring  country,  in  the  centre  of  idolizing 
friends,  and  happy  in  all  things  except  thi", 
that  some  of  those  whom  she  most  loved  on 
earth  had  gone  ^before  her.  Strange  contrariety 
of  lots  for  the  two  transcendent  daughters  (|f 
the  comic  and  tragic  muse.  For  my  own  part, 
I shall  always  regard  my  recollections  of  Mrs 
Siddons  as  those  in  which  chiefly  I have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  coming  generation  ; nay,  p«r* 
haps,  over  all  generations  ; for  many  centur.es 
may  revolve  without  producing  such  another 
transcendent  creature. 

* I saw  her,  however,  myself  upon  the  stage  twice  after 
this  meeting  at  Barley  Wood  : it  was  at  Edinburgh  ; and 
the  parts  were  those  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  Lady  Randolph- 
But  she  then  performed  only  as  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness to  her  grandchildren.  Frofessor  Wilson  and  mf- 
self  saw  her  on  the  occasion  from  the  stage-box,  with  » 
delight  embittered  by  the  certainty  that  we  saw  her  for 
j the  last  time. 
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Southey  on  Sheep. 

MrTnoMA8  Southey,  a wool-broker,  and  not  the  poet 
laureate,  aa  we  understand  was  very  generally  supposed, 
when  his  former  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  flock  masters 
of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  appeared,  has  pro- 
duced a more  complete,  extended,  nnd  consequently  a 
more  valuable  treatise  on  sheep  and  wool,  addressed  to 
the  same  class  of  persons,  on  a subject  both  of  personal 
and  of  great  national  importance,  namely,  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  wool  of  the  new  grazing  colonies.  We 
are  constantly  hearing  of  “ over-production,  over-produc- 
tion but  that  must  be  a merry  world  in  which  there 
aTe  too  many  sheep  and  too  much  wool  reared  and  grown. 
We  accordingly  rejoice  to  hear  of  anything  which  may 
increase  and  improve  both  constituents  of  fireside  and 
national  happiness. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  attention  of  Mr 
Southey  wns  attracted  to  this  subject,  by  the  first  of 
those  great  flockmastcrs,  the  MncAtthurs,  to  whom  and 
others  he  gave  all  the  information  in  his  power  on  the 
selection  and  management  of  flocks.  Wool-growing  has 
made  wonderful  advances  since  the  time  that  this  gentle- 
man  expressed  a hope  that  pure  Angora  wool  would  yet 
be  spun  by  the  British  manufacturer.  Now,  the  British 
Angora  goats’-wool  yarn  is  more  sought  after  than  that 
of  Asia  Minor. 

But  it  is  the  more  common  and  generally  useful  qua- 
lities of  wool  which  we  deem  of  greatest  importance. 
The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Australian  wool  has 
been  great,  besides  its  immense  increase  in  quantity.  Mr 
Southey  urges  sheep-owners  still  to  increase  their  flocks, 
especially  as  regards  combing  wool;  “always  bearing  in 
mind,  that  fine  quality  can  be  raised  from  inferior  ewes, 
by  supplying  them  with  a succession  of  fine  rams.”  The 
improvement,  he  continues,  is  material. 

For  although  during  the  last  year,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  demand  for  combing  wool  has  not  been 
so  brisk  as  could  be  wished,  this  description  is  neverthe- 
less often  preferred  by  clothiers;  at  the  same  time  the 
Australian  farmer  will  see  that  quantity,  rather  than 
quality,  is  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  re- 
muneration. When  in  request  for  fancy  goods,  combing 
wool  nevertheless  commands  prices  exceeding  the  expect- 
ations of  the  consignee,  and  indeed  generally  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  short-grown  fleeces. 

The  wool  imported  from  Port  Philip  has  been  prepared 
in  a manner  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations; 
which  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  districts  round  that 
place  will  ultimately  rise  into  importance  through  the 
quality  of  their  fleeces.  The  flocks  of  Van  Diemen’s 
1-and  also  yield  admirable  combing  wool,  clearly  evincing 
thnt  the  land  at  Launceston  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

It  has  equally  been  a source  of  gratification  4o  me  to 
notice  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  agriculturists  of 
Southern  Africa  in  the  condition  of  their  wool ; and  if 
the  same  attention  is  hereafter  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks,  and  action  given  to  all  the  springs  of  rnral 
industry  connected  with  the  breeding  of  sheep,  I make 
no  doubt  that  wool  will,  ere  long,  become  a large  and 
valuable  export  from  that  thriving  Colony ; for  the  far- 
mer roust  not  be  unmindful  that  what  is  done  for  the 
land,  the  land  will  return  a hundredfold. 

From  1829  to  1838,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  exported  from  Sydney,  and  Hobart-town,  and 
Launceston,  has  risen  from  ^ percent,  in  the  first  year,  to 
(in  1838)  no  less  than  326  per  cent.  1 


Mr  Southey,  commencing  with  the  lambing  season,  re- 
commends to  the  colonial  flockmasters  and  shepherds 
the  plans  adopted  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  best-managed  sheep-farms  of  this 
country,  and  even  additional  shelter,  both  from  wet  and 
excessive  heat,  to  w'hat  is  required  in  Great  Britain- 
He  warns  colonial  farmers  not  to  purchase,  for  ex- 
portation, rams  that  arc  old  ; ns  their  broken  teeth  will 
render  them  unfit  to  graze  on  the  scanty  herbage  of 
the  colonies  during  a dry  season.  In  places  at  home, 
where  water  is  scarce,  and  ponds  and  streams  not  at 
hand,  tubs  are  used  to  wash  the  sheep  which  are  to 
be  disburdened  of  tbeir  fleece ; and,  for  a reason  to  be 
stated,  ponds  nnd  tubs  are,  in  many  cases,  considered 
better  than  running  waters.  Water  which  contains  car- 
bonate of  lime  should  be  avoided,  as  it  decomposes  the 
yolk  of  the  wool,  and  renders  it  so  harsh  to  the  touch  as 
even  to  affect  the  cloth  afterwards  made  from  it.  The 
superiority  of  pond  or  tub  washing  is  presumed  to  result 
from  the  grease  given  out  by  the  wool  imparting  a sapo- 
naceous quality  to  the  water.  The  softest  water  is  conse- 
quently the  best ; and  cold  spring  water,  which  is  always 
hard,  is  to  be  avoided.  Ponds  filled  with  rain  water  are 
preferable  to  all  others ; and  these  are,  probably,  more 
easily  obtained,  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  than  water 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  process  of  washing,  shepherds 
are  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong ; but  their  masters  ought  to 
see  that  they  give  especial  heed  to  this  caution.  He  says : — 

In  the  interval  that  occurs  between  the  washing  and 
shearing,  or  as  soon  ns  the  fleece  is  dry,  I recommend  a 
careful  examination  of  it  while  yet  on  the  sheep’s  back ; 
and  whenever  the  wool  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixture  of 
any  conrse  and  inferior  quatity,  or  when  dead,  black,  or 
grey  hairs  are  interspersed  in  the  fleece,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  separate  sheep  of  this  class  and  dispose  of  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  their  retention  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

There  is  still  another  improvement  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  suggest.  If  the  owner  again  examines  the 
wool  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  flock,  he  will  be  in 
a situation  to  divide  and  class  them  into  two  kinds,  viz., 
long-woolled  and  short-woolled  sheep ; taking  care  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a superior-woolled  tup,  of  a pure  race, 
selected  from  such  breeds  as  suit  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
turage and  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

Mr  Southey  gives  many  good  hints  for  shearing  as 
well  as  washing  the  sheep  : the  great  art  of  shearing  is 
cutting  close  without  injuring  the  skin. 

The  unskilful  operator  impairs  the  fleece  by  not  shear- 
ing close  to  the  pelt,  or  skin,  which  reduces  the  value  of 
the  wool  and  often  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  wonld  otherwise  have  been  adapted.  For  in- 
stance— long  woo),  suitable  fer  spinning,  if  not  shorn 
close  to  the  skin  is  materially  impaired  in  value  for  com- 
bing; or,  if  applied  to  that  purpose,  is  bought  at  reduced 
prices,  in  consequences  of  its  being  injudiciously  shorn. 
The  great  art  of  shearing  is  mainly  confined  to  that  of 
clipping  as  near  the  pelt  aa  possible,  without  snipping 
the  skin  ; and  when  that  does  perchance  occur,  an  ap- 
proved unguent  should  be  at  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  injured. 

It  is  common  in  Germany  to  fold  the  sheep  after  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  fleeces,  a custom  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  variable  climates,  as  it  affords  them  the 
means  of  huddling  together,  and,  by  so  doing,  prevents 
I their  taking  cold,  which  often  happens  after  they  have 

I1  been  shorn. 

But,  in  Australia,  during  the  hot  season  in  which 
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sheep  are  shorn,  there  is  a danger  of  a quite  opposite 
kind,  in  which  caution  and  foresight  are  nevertheless 
equally  required. 

Let  a considerate  person  only  figure  to  himself  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  animals,  just  deprived  of  their  covering, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a vertical  sun.  Such  an 
exposure,  if  attributable  to  neglect,  would  not  bear  ro- 
ll eclion. 

It  would  therefore  be  advisable  for  sheep  just  shorn 
in  Austrialia,  Tasmania  and  Southern  Africa,  to  be 
folded,  and  placed  in  the  shade,  or  under  a covering,  and 
retained  there  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  having 
recourse  to  these  salutary  precautions,  the  health  and 
lives  of  a large  portion  of  them  would  be  preserved  fiorn 
diseases,  to  which  inattention  too  often  exposes  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  consequence  to  those  persons 
whose  Hocks  are  numerous,  to  take  this  suggestion  into 
their  serious  consideration,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
would  not  prove  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  sheep 
shorn  after  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  to 
shear  from  either  the  lambs  or  sheep  all  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  fleeces,  such,  for  example,  as  are  produced  on 
the  hinder  quarters  and  known  by  the  name  of  breech  ; 
and  afterwards  that  from  the  tail,  which,  being  coarser 
and  inferior  than  what  is  produced  on  either  the  back  or 
sides,  it  might  easily  be  kept  separate  and  packed  into 
bales  by  itself.  The  wool  shorn  from  the  back  and  sides 
would,  by  this  exclusion,  be  materially  enhanced  in 
value. 

Both  kinds  should  then  be  packed  in  separate  bales  and 
marked  accordingly.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  nave 
the  teg  fleeces,  that  is,  the  produce  of  unshorn  laiubs,  and 
such  as  are  of  a long  staple  and  adapted  for  spinning, 
kept  distinct  from  the  shorter  qualities  ; as  it  would  af- 
ford the  clothier  (who  is  the  consumer  of  short  wool)  the 
means  of  selecting  such  as  he  may  require,  without  being 
encumbered  with  a description  of  wool,  more  valuable  if 
applied  to  combing  purposes,  uud  vice  versa. 

The  advantages  likely  to  result  from  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  remarks 
above  penned.  Its  beneficial  influence  would  be  further 
extended  to  both  classes  of  buyers,  particularly  duting 
the  inspection  of  the  various  sorts  previous  to  the  public 
sales,  as  the  competitors  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  ex- 
amine the  wool  with  greater  accuracy  and  less  trouble 
than  at  present.  They  would  not  have  to  extract  from 
the  bags  so  large  a proportion  of  their  contents  as  is  now 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the 
bale  contains  wool  for  clothing  or  combing  purposes. 

()u  this  subject  1 have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  system  here  suggested  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  custom  of  shearing  the  breech  and  tail,  early  in 
the  season,  or  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  coinmeuccs, 
is  also  worthy  of  imitation,  as  it  contributes  to  keep  the 
animals  both  cool  and  clean. 

Now*,  all  this  is  so  consistent  with  commonscnse,  that 
it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  make  the  proper  impres- 
sion, and  to  be  carefully  followed  to  ensure  corresponding 
results.  These  observations  will,  besides,  give  the  reader 
au  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  work  to  colonial  flock  masters, 
many  of  whom  have  but  little  previous  knowledge  and 
no  experience  of  their  new  vocation. 

Summary  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  By  Alexan- 
der Macdonald. 

The  author  of  this  popular  account  and  summary  of 
the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  is  a printer  in  Dundee  ; bred,  but  proba- 
bly not  very  strictly,  as  a Presbyterian,  in  regular  attend- 
ance, with  a pious  father,  at  the  New  Greyfriars’  Church 
of  Edinburgh;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a Nothingarian. 
In  after  life,  he  veered  towards  Captain  Haldane’s  pecu- 
liar system,  and  also  to  Quakerism  and  Methodism, 
until,  during  the  discussions  which  arose  when  the  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Bill  was  carried,  he  who  had  seen 


it  right  to  be  attached  to  Haldanism,  Methodism,  aid 
Quakerism,  became  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  found 
the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Romanism,  in  which  he 
at  present  rests  satisfied. 

The  work  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  Bishop 
Carruthers,  of  (Edinburgh.  Like  all  new  converts,  Mr 
Macdonald  is  eminently  zealous.  As  a specimen  of  his 
work,  we  shall  cite  his  statement  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  fifth  Sacrament  of  the  Romish  Cbonb— 
Extreme  Unction. 

Is/,  It  remits  sins;  at  least  such  as  are  venial;  for 
mortal  and  deadly  sins  must  be  remitted,  before  nerlv. 
ing  it,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  Confewioa, 
2<//y,  It  heals  the  soul  of  her  infirmity  and  weakne*. 
and  a certain  propensity  to  sin,  contracted  by  former 
sins;  which  are  npt  to  remain  in  the  soul  as  the  unhippy 
relics  of  former  sins  ; and  it  helps  to  remit  something  of 
the  debt  of  punishment  due  to  past  sins.  3 dig,  It  in- 
parts  strength  to  the  soul  to  bear  more  easily  the  illntu 
of  the  body,  uud  arms  her  against  the  attempts  of  btt 
spiritual  enemies.  • Ulitg , If  it  be  expedient  for  the 
of  the  soul,  it  often  restores  the  health  of  the  body.  Thu 
is  Dr  Challouer's  view  with  regard  to  Extreme  Unction. 

We  question  if  every  good  Catholic  knows  the  iym- 
bolical  meanings  of  the  candles , the  priests'  retlmtnL, 
crucijitcs,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  duly  explained  here,— 
though  it  must  be  the  duty  of  everyone.  MrMacdotu'd 
indignantly  denies  that  the  Catholics  are,  as  is  ailejei 
by  “knavish,  ill-designing  men,”  not  allowed  to  resdibe 
Bible.  On  the  contrary,  they  read  the  Bible,  not  a*  be 
did  in  his  days  of  original  heresy,  by  the  light  of  the 
understanding  which  God  had  given  him,  but  in  a tnio- 
ner  “ not  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  pervert  the  in- 
spired writings  according  to  the  extraneous  fancy  of 
every  upstart,  but  to  h-.ar  the  Church,  and  to  take  bo 
unerring  expounding  thereof  for  doctrine  and  for  i»- 
st  met  ion's  sake.”  Now,  we  fear  that  the  “ knivi.-h,  ill- 
designing  men”  will  he  apt  to  assert  that  the  Bible,  * 
read,  had  as  well  not  be  read  at  all,  but  its  daruinu 
taken  at  once  as  the  Church  “ unerringly”  lays  tfcte 
down.  On  this  head,  however,  the  Roman  Catbsli: 
clergy  say  no  more  than  the  modern  Oxford  divine*,  « 
Puseyites. 

Mr  Macdonald  expresses  himself  highly  satisfied  with 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Romish  Church  our 
all  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  in  Great  Britiit. 
where  the  increase  of  Catholics,  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  does,  on  paper,  indeed  look  immetas. 
lie,  however,  forgets  to  meution  the  Irish  levies,  whai 
fully  account  for  the  increase  iu  Buch  places  as  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Dundee;  aud  there  is  little,  if 
any,  increase  elsewhere.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  hereclsiwd 
as  a sort  of  half-couvert,  from  the  spirit  discovered  iu  b»t 
writings,  aud  some  circumstances  attending  his  dtstb- 
bed,  related  by  Mr  Lockhart.  Sir  Walter  prophesied 
that  Byron,  who  carried  his  avowal  of  infidelity  Wysad 
what  ScAtt  thought  the  boundaries  of  “ good  taite- 
would  yet  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  1/  hk 
Lordship  had,  he  would  assuredly  have  become  a 
of  La  Trappe.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whom  we  had 
imagined  of  any  particular  sect,  but  merely  » decors** 
nominal  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  not  n* 
markable  for  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  those dutii* 
of  public  observance  which  fall  chiefly  on  the  huobiir 
classes,  it  is  here  said,  on  we  know  not  what  authority, 
was,  previously  to  his  death,  “admitted  into  the  bosoa 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.” 

Readers  will  find  both  information  and  entertainae®1 
in  this  book,  which  contains  a mass  of  facts  of  one 
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or  another.  The  Sixth  Part,  which  is  upon  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  have  read  with  con- 
siderable  interest,  though  it  is  a somewhat  rambling  dis- 
course. 

On  the  Nobility  of  the.  British  Gentry;  or  the 
Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  Sir  James  Lawrence,  Knight  of 
Malta. 

This  is  a uew  and  revised  edition  of  a work,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  a gentleman  of  old  de- 
eccut  is  more  noble  than  a new-made  barou,  who  is,  after 
all,  not  noble.  The  King  can  no  more  make  a noble 
man  than  he  can  make  an  honest  man ; his  power  or 
prerogative  being  limited  to  creating  Peers.  The  Knight 
of  Malta  considers  the  title  of  gentleman  greatly  abused 
when  it  is  applied  to  literary  gentlemen  or  medical  gen- 
tlemen, &c.,  &c.;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
are  mystified  or  misled  in  these  important  matters. 
For  this  cause  they  ought  to  consult  diligently  this  work, 
and  the  laws  and  heraldic  usages  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. A good  deal  of  strong  good  sense  is,  however, 
expressed  in  connexion  with  a subject  of  no  intrinsic 
value  whatever,  yet  possessing  relative  importance  from 
its  great  influence  in  our  factitious  society.  English 
heiresses,  who  marry  foreigners  for  a title,  may  here  re- 
ceive warning  at  less  cost  than  moitifying  experience  and 
the  loss  of  a great  many  thousand  pounds  to  the  country. 
From  this  work  we  learn  that,  though  Lord  Byron  was 
higher  in  rank  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was  inferior  to 
him  by,  how  much  thiuks  the  reader  ? — why,  by  four 
centuries  ! as  a certain  Uchtredus  Scott,  the  presumed 
ancestor  of  all  the  Scotts,  was  certainly  living  in  1120; 
while  the  great  poet  was  only  descended  fiom  a bastard 
of  the  Norman  Byrons,  who  was  knighted  so  recently  as 
1579.  What  a very  pretty  subject  for  n literary  quarrel 
might  these  claims  have  furnished  ! But  if  all  the  very 
numerous  descendants  of  Uchtredus  Scott  are,  in  virtue 
of  their  progenitor,  gentlemen  of  a high  and  far  descent, 
we  suspect  that  our  readers  may  know  some  most  respect- 
able ploughmen  and  carters  among  them,  with  higher 
claims  to  aucient  gentility  than  any  member  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s present  Cabinet,  now  that  Lord  Brougham  is 
out  of  it.  There  have  always  been  the  “ Brougham  of 
Brougham,”  the  Worseley  of  Worseley,”  the  “ Ratcliffe 
of  Rutciiffe,"  the  “ Fitzakerly  of  Fitzakerly” — that 
is,  old  landed  proprietors  ; and  they  are  “ the  natural 
nobility.”  And  the  more  ancient,  consequently  the  more 
noble.  “ Could  any  title  of  the  peerage  add  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  Hampden,”  our  author  asks,  “ upon  whose 
sarcophagus  is  inscribed,  “John  Hampden,  Twenty-fourth 
hereditary  Lord  of  Great  Hampden  ?”  The  Scottish  fami- 
lies of  that  ilk  are  of  like  dignity,  and  from  the  same 
reason.  A foreign  herald,  we  are  informed,  would  con- 
sider as  noblest  amongst  us,  first , the  families  settled 
in  England  before  the  Conquest ; second,  those  that 
accompanied  the  Conqueror;  third , those  engaged  in 
the  Crusades;  fourth,  those  that  had  produced  Tem- 
plars or  Knights  of  Rhodes,  &c„  &c.  This  may  be 
useful,  as  precedent,  in  the  United  States,  nnd  in  our 
new  Australian  colonies ; nor  was  the  wife  of  the  rich 
convict  at  Sydney,  of  whom  Dr  Lang  jeeringly  tells,  so 

great  or  so  vain  a fool  as  he  imagines,  when  she  said 

“ We  are  the  old  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,” 
The  future  parallels  of  the  Normans  and  Crusaders,  in 
Australia,  must,  we  presume,  be  those  who  go  out  on 
eommawlocs  to  exterminate  the  aborigines,  or  who  have 
made  descents  ami  settlements  in  New  Zealand  ; and  as 


for  Knights  of  Roads , there  are  great  gangs  of  them,  with 
somewhat  cumbrous  armour  and  conspicuous  orders,  yet 
enough  to  furnish,  in  a century  or  two,  the  entire  settle- 
ments with  ancient  gentility, 

English  gentlemen  travelling  on  the  Continent — that 
is,  those  whom  our  Knights  of  Malta  allow  to  be  gen- 
tlemen, old  landed  proprietors — are  disparaged,  from 
not  knowing  that  they  are  noble , and  not  calling  them- 
selves noblemen. 

The  Mothers  of  England.  By  Caroline  Halsted. 

The  “ obligations  of  literature,”  and,  we  may  add,  of 
morals  and  manners,  to  the  Mothers  of  England,  offer  an 
inviting  subject  to  the  female  pen.  A former  historical 
essay,  by  the  same  lady,  on  a kindred  subject,  obtained  the 
premium  given  at  the  Gresham  Commemoration  ; and  this 
one  has  been  as  deservedly  successful.  That  division  of 
the  essay  which  relates  to  the  great  men,  whom,  in  re- 
cent times,  the  care  and  solicitude  of  mothers  have  given 
to  science  and  literature,  possesses  an  especial  charm. 
Among  these  great  names  are  tiiose  of  Newton,  Burke, 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  many  others;  for  who 
that  lias  had  a living  mother,  has  not  beeu  indebted  to 
her  love  and  her  care,  if  not  to  her  intelligence  ? 
Monumenta  Antigua  ; or,  the  Stone  Monuments 
of  Antiquity.  By  B.  R.  Weaver. 

We  have  her**  an  ingenious  disquisition,  displaying  con- 
siderable research  and  antiquarian  lore.  Stonehenge  is 
made  (he  topic  of  a long  dissertation,  and  there  is  a to- 
lerably full  account  of  the  Druids.  When  shall  the 
woild  see  any  form  of  religion,  Pagan,  Mahomedan, 
or  Christian,  Into  which  pious  frauds  and  priestcraft  do 
not  largely  enter?  The  rocking  stones,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  found  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
nnd  its  islands,  are  presumed  by  this  author,  and  by  other 
antiquaries  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Druid  priests 
to  awe  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  ; and  the  conjecture  is  sup- 
ported on  feasible  grounds. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  ordeals,  and  as 
places  where  judgment  was  given  in  difficult  cases.  One 
of  these,  near  Balvaird,  (the  Scotch  Balvaird  we  imagine,) 
was  broken  by  Cromwell’s  soldiery,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  its  rocking  motion  was  performed  by  a 
yolk  exuberant  in  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  upper  stone,  which  was  inserted  in  a cavity  of  the 
lower  stone.  The  lower  atone  was  flat,  the  upper  glo- 
bular ; and  the  great  bulk  of  the  upper  stoue  completely 
concealed  the  mechanism  of  the  motion.  That  motion, 
as  is  well  known,  could  be  communicated  by  a light 
touch,  though  the  stone  set  a-rocking  might  be  of  prodi- 
gious weight  and  great  size.  The  book  is  curious  in  many 
respects. 

Nautical  Sketches.  By  Hamilton  Moore,  jun. 
With  Illustrations. 

These  are  clever  and  agreeable  sketches,  written  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  grave  and  gay,  sentimental  and  humor- 
ous, by  one  who  does  not  plash  the  salt  water,  and  dash 
the  spray  so  violently  about  landsmen,  as  some  of  his 
mates.  We  have  read  these  sketches  with  pleasure,  and 
only  regretted  that  they  are  so  short,  as  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  characters  introduced  seems  well  worth 
cultivating.  There  is  one  homely  tragic  tale,  Flint  and 
Clare,  told  with  skill  and  power. 

Speech  of  Sir  George  Sinclair , M.P.  on  the  Con- 
dition and  Feelings  of  the  Working  Classes. 

It  is  surprising  to  us  that  the  Speaker  did  not  jump 
from  his  chair  upon  the  night  of  the  22d  May,  when 
Sir  Georgo  Sinclair  delivered  the  remarkable  speech 
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which  we  are  very  glad  to  see  put  on  record  in  the  form 
of  a little  pamphlet.  Strange  doctrines  those  of  his,  from 
a Tory  to  a St  Stephen's  audience ! Radical  principles 
Sir  George  decidedly  disclaims,  while  his  conclusions  may 
be  most  legitimately  derived  from  those  principles ; for 
how  could  any  of  the  tremendous  evils  which  he  points 
dtit  and  laments,  and  in  which  he  sees  those  symptoms  of 
revolution  and  anarchy,  of  which  he  gives  solemn  warn- 
ing  to  the  privileged  orders,  have  arisen,  save  for  those 
inevitable  abuses  in  legislation  and  Government,  of  which 
the  Radical  system,  or  really  representative  government 
can  be  the  only  permanent  preventive  ? 

Sir  George  roundly  tells  the  Honourable  House,  that  it 
has  forfeited  the  confidence,  and  earned  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  People,  who  think,  as  he  states,  “ that  we 
(including  himself)  do  little  else  than  talk  away  the 
public  time  and  throw  away  the  public  money.” 

As  this  speech  has  been  reported  in  the  public  prints, 
and  is  published  at  the  request  of  Mr  Scholefield,  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  its 
contents.  It  does  much  honour  to  the  philanthrophy 
and  the  enlightenment  of  its  author ; and,  coming  from 
such  a quarter,  the  admonitions  and  warning  given,  will, 
we  trust,  make  due  impression  upon  those  who  would  dis- 
believe, scofT  at,  or  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  same  thiugs  if 
said  by  a Radical.  As  true  as  that  he  has  spoken  this 
speech,  is  the  truth  of  the  dark  and  awful  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  gloomy,  exasperated,  and  perhaps  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  those  whose  “ intense  distress”  he 
has  described.  The  remedies  Sir  George  Sinclair  has 
suggested  fall  very  far  short  of  the  mark  ; but  the  poli- 
tical grievances,  the  physical  sufferings,  the  consequent  dis- 
content, and  the  alarming  magnitude  of  that  danger  which 
the  veriest  trifle  might  precipitate,  are  only  too  true. 
We  seriously  recommend  to  all  Conservative  and  Whig 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  “ capitalists”  of  whatever  rank, 
and  all  those  who  are  “ at  ease”  in  our  troubled  Zion, 
carefully  to  peruse  this  warning  speech,  and  commune 
with  their  own  hearts.  Appeal  to  their  mercy,  or  rather 
justice,  might  be  vain ; but  here  is  matter  to  quicken 
those  vague  terrors  which  at  times  beset  them,  and 
against  which  the  army,  the  yeomanry,  the  police,  and  the 
constabulary  force,  must  ultimately  prove  poor  defence. 

Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Mr  Moxon  has  added  a complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  large  volume,  to  the 
number  of  his  select  reprints.  The  frontispiece  is  a good 
portrait  of  Lamb  ; and  there  is  also  an  exquisite  vign- 
ette title  page,  representing  Christ’s  Hospital,  ever 
sacred  to  Coleridge  and  Lamb.  That  very  delightful  juve- 
nilestory  book,  “Mrs  I.eisester’s  School,” iscomprehended 
in  the  collection.  Fewer  of  the  tales,  we  find,  are  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Lamb  (Bridget  Elia)  than  has  been  generally 
imagined;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some 
of  the  finest  of  tho  poems  hitherto  attributed  to  Lamb, 
are,  in  this  edition,  marked  by  the  asterisk,  which  points 
out  his  sister’s  compositions.  Certainly  among  the  very 
finest  of  what  have  been  supposed  Lamb's  verses,  are 
those  on  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  picture,  called  the  “ Vir- 
gin of  the  Rocks,”  beginning, 

“ While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

1 he  greater  infant's  feet 

and  those  on  the  same  artist’s  picture  of  Two  Ladies. 
A good  many  of  the  tales  from  Shakspeare  are  also  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Lamb  ; to  whom  by  much  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  juvenile  tales  belongs.  All  that  she  has  written 
is  most  beautiful  in  its  kind ; imbued  with  the  deli- 


cate imagination  of  the  Elia  family,  and  a deeper natanl 
pathos  than  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  brother.  Is 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  admiration,  we  could  cite  the 
verses  entitled  “Angel  Help”  and  the  “Young  Cate- 
chist.” 

This  collection  will  long  remain  a favourite  in  English 
parlours.  It  is  instinct  with  whatever  is  best  and  tarot  m 
the  favourite  literature  and  social  manners  of  the  most 
highly  cultivated  portion  of  English  urbane  society. 

The  Election.  By  the  author  of  “Hyacinth 
O’Grady,"  &c.,  &c. 

We,  unfortunately,  know  nothing  of  “ Hyacinth 
O'Grady,”  and  the  other  tales  produced  by  the  authors 
“ The  Election  but  in  it  is  found  a clever  aud  genuiw 
Irish  story,  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land,  social  and  political.  There  is  one  admirable  Oil 
Maid,  injured  somewhat  in  effect,  by  being  too  often 
produced  on  the  scene  ; for  the  lady,  Miss  Dickinson,  ii 
one  of  those  charactets,  which,  possessing  no  great  tutnn; 
compass,  is  soon  run  out ; and  repetition  tires.  This 
lady  is  a woman  of  property,  and  has  Jive  votes;  or  In 
tenants,  for  her,  have  them ; which,  in  Ireland,  is  exactly 
the  same  thing.  The  humour  of  the  story  turns  np« 
the  solicitations  of  the  various  candidates,  Whig,  Tory, 
aodOrangc,  aristocratic  and  parvenu  ; the  plotting  of  their 
attorneys  and  agents,  and  the  distraction  of  the  p»r 
lady,  whom  good-nature  leads  to  oblige  them  alL  Ssttb 
Miss  Dickinson,  if  she  live  to  see  another  election,  viE 
declare  herself  a convert  to  the  ballot.  The  dispoul  r! 
her  five  votes,  the  Ardnacorrightj  votes,  were  ala«!  dr 
death  of  her.  We  suspect  that  the  interference  of  priesa, 
as  well  as  attorneys,  in  elections,  is  but  too  correctlj  pic- 
tured iu  this  Tale. 

An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthograpia  tf 
the  Jews , and  of  the  Original  Test  of  fk 
Hebrew  Bible.  Part  II.  By  the  Reverend  Pr 
Charles  William  Wall,  Professor  of  Hebrt* 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

This  is  a supplementary  volume  to  one  in  which  ti» 
author  attempted  to  establish  the  miraculous  origin  ♦: 
alphabetic  writing;  which  attempt  is  followed  out  fe«v. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  this  triiM 
and  elaborate  work ; nor  is  it  yet  concluded.  Cfu» 
supplies  materials  for  a third  volume,  which  will 
appear  for  some  time. 

A curious  piece  of  jugglery  of  the  Brahmin* — a mb 
impudent  and  laughable  fraud — is  noticed  at  the  doses 
this  volume-  To  a Sanscrit  translation,  or  verskn 
Euclid's  Elements,  a hyberbolical  and  inflated 
tion  of  the  work  to  a pious  and  munificent  Raj*  u F* 
fixed,  which  concludes  by  stating  that  this  “‘Treiti** 
Geometry  or  Mechanics’  was  originally  rereokJ  K 
Buahma  to  Vishwakabma,  (an  inferior  deity,)  fc* 
whom  it  descended  to  this  earth,  and  has  been  rar^'- 
down  from  generation  to  generation ; but  being  hi  *» 
the  course  of  time,  /,  by  the  command  of  the 
Jaya  Sin  ha,  have  again  published  it  to  the  tnrU.f* 
the  delight  of  all  mathematicians." 

Here  was  first  a miraculous  revelation  of  science.  ** 
next  a miraculous  restoration  of  what,  in  the  course * 
time,  had  been  forgotten.  We  may  add  that  Dr  V. 
is  not  one  of  those  who  reverence  India  as  the  birtbplw* 
of  geometry,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  On  the  centmT- 
ho  believes  that  all  that  the  Brahmins  ever  poors** 
they  have  first  stolen  and  then  corrupted. 
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PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

The  only  thing  new  that  we  have  to  notice  is  No.  I. 
of  the  Irish  Penny  Journal;  a revival  of  the  Dub- 
lin or  Irish  Penny  Magazine,  or,  at  least,  a work  on  the 
same  plan.  To  the  first  number  Mrs  Hall  and  Martin 
Doyle,  both  popular  Irish  story-tellers,  contribute  each 
a sketch  ; the  lady's—  the  Irish  Washerwoman — being 
one  of  her  best.  The  first  number  is  very  promising; 
and  we  hope  the  work  may  succeed,  especially  among 
the  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  Next  to  the  boors  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  the  Irish  peasantry 
require  the  humanizing  discipline  of  cheap,  entertaining, 
and  profitable  reading. 

Tracts  for  the  People , designed  to  Vindicate 
Religious  and  Christian  Liberty. 

These  are  good  but  dear  reprints  from  standard  Eng- 
lish authors,  such  as  Milton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  &c.,  &c.  All  are  of  excellent  tendency ; 
but,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  high  price,  not  calcu- 
lated to  circulate  to  any  great  extent  among  those  who 
most  require  their  instruction. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Heads  of  the  People  contains  a 
clever  paper,  The  Coachman  and  the  Guard,  by  Nimrod, 
and  one  or  two  more  good  sketches.  The  Heads  are 
also  very  good;  especially  the  Policeman  and  the  Spilta/s- 

field  Weaver,  which  figure  here  without  the  body a 

rather  awkward  circumstance. 

*#*  Serial  works  often  reach  us  in  broken  or  strag- 
gling numbers,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  notice. 


The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  author  of  the  lately  published  historical  drama 
of  “ Thomas  a Deckel,”  Mr  Darley,  has  assumed  the 
task  of  writing  a biographical  and  critical  introduc- 
tion to  Moxon’s  edition  of  this  standard  work.  We 
cannot  compliment  Mr  Darley  on  being  a genial  critic 
of  the  dramatic  brothers ; aud  though  many  of  his  re- 
marks are  just  nnd  acute,  and  even  original,  they  are 
surely  somewhat  out  of  place  ; or  more  suitable  to  a 
review  than  to  an  introduction  to  the  collected  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Glencoe  ; or,  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds. 

Sergeant  Talfourd's  tragedy  has  triumphantly  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a London  and  also  of  an  Edinburgh  audience; 
which  last  is  “ nothing,  if  not  critical.”  It  required  both 
genius  and  skill  to  adapt  the  bloody  entastrophe  of 
Glencoe  to  dramatic  representation ; and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  keepiug  its  horrors  subsidiary  to  the 
main  tragic  movement  of  the  play.  Asa  literary  compo- 
sition, “ Glencoe”  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  same  au- 
thor’s classic,  and  highly-finished,  drama,  “ Ion  ;”  but,  ns 
an  acting  drama,  adapted  to  the  stage  in  an  age  when 
success  has,  from  many  causes,  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult, it  possesses  high  claims.  This  play  alone  is  proof 
that  audiences  are  still  capable  of  being  moved,  when 
the  true  key-note  is  struck. 

Washhourne's  Edition  of  Clark's  Introduction  to 
Heraldry. 

This  thirteenth  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  a 
popular  heraldic  work,  may  be  described  as  the  elements 
of  the  science.  It  contains  numerous  plates  of  coats 
armorial,  with  explanations  of  their  blazonry  ; a glossary 
of  technical  terms  ; and  a variety  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  the  subject. 
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The  Religious  Wars  of  France.  By  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Esq.  One  neat  volume,  with  Plates. 

Mr  Duncan  states,  in  his  preface,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  excitement,  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  converts,  and  a section 
of  the  Church  of  England  claiming  for  their  church 
apostolical  succession,  the  Huguenots  of  France  should  be 
made  better  known  to  the  Non-Conformists  of  England. 
This  is  one  part  of  his  task.  The  moral  of  his  work  is 
the  lesson  of  toleration  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science which  it  inculcates.  The  history  extends  from 
the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins ; 
thus  including  the  religions  wars,  but  not  nil  the  religi- 
ous persecutions  of  France.  If  Mr  Duncan  has  not 
spared  the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  lay  in 
his  way  in  their  worst  character;  and  'be  disclaims  the 
desire  of  severe  animadversion.  He  is  himself  thoroughly 
and  Christianly  tolerant ; and  his  object  is  not  unneces- 
sarily  to  animadvert  on  the  past,  but  “ to  warn  present 
and  future  generations  to  shun  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors.” The  book  is  altogether  one  of  interest,  and  is 
likely  to  be  popular,  were  it  but  for  temporary  reasons 
existing  in  the  religious  world.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the  desire  to  persecute. 
The  Church  of  England  is  persecuting,  aud  raging  to 
persecute ; the  Church  of  Scotland  is  persecuting,  so  far 
as  it  has  power.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  are,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  enacting  the  old 
part. 

My  Home , my  Country,  and  my  Church.  By 
James  Howie,  M.  D. 

Such  is  tho  title  of  a series  of  Scottish  sketches  and 
essays  on  a variety  of  subjects,  of  which  the  rural  portion 
is  far  the  most  pleasing,  though  the  whole  bear  evidence 
of  an  amiable  and  pious  spirit.  The  writer  has  a fine 
eye  for  the  charms  of  Scottish  rural  scenery,  and  great 
sensibility  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  rural  manners. 
His  work  will  be  highly  relished  by  those  hearths,  and 
in  those  home-fields,  whence  its  best  inspiration  has  been 
drawn.  As  the  author  has  visited  and  resided  amidst 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  he  has  ample  scope  for  description.  From 
regard  to  the  book,  and  also  for  “puir  auid  Scotland's 
sake,”  we  must  give  a few  brief  specimens. 

Harvest  in  theCarse  of  Cowrie,  seen  from  the 
Hill  of  Kinnoul. 

But  let  us  for  a moment  leave  the  contemplation  of 
maguificent  Nature,  aud  mingle  again  with  men  iu  the 
all-exhilarating  operations  of  reaping.  There  is  on  the 
Carse,  continuously  covered  with  ciops,  not  indeed  the 
powerful  baud  of  tho  Berwickshire  or  East  Lothian 
farmer,  with  a whole  field  before  them,  aud  turning  it, 
almost  at  once,  iuto  shocks  ; but  numerous  little  groups, 
several  of  whom  you  may  see  in  one  field.  This  mode 
of  reaping  may  not  appear  so  grand  and  imposing  to  the 
traveller  as  the  large  and  merry  band : but  it  has  its 
interesting  and  lovely  features.  The  reapers  here  are  not 
hired  for  the  day  or  the  whole  harvest,  but  are  paid  by 
the  threave  or  the  acre.  In  this  way  the  group  of  shear- 
ers may  not  be  so  uniformly  strong,  yet  me  very  irregu- 
larity of  its  strength  constitutes  its  interest  and  beauty ; 
for  here  the  less  robust  female,  the  widow  and  her  boy, 
are  earning  their  wage  by  the  threave,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  earned.  Here  also  is  the  poor  family,  the 
husband,  wife,  and  children ; not,  indeed,  too  well  led  for 
the  hard  work  ot  reaping,  but  by  the  larger  aud  smaller 
handfuls  they  uumber  fast  the  sheaves,  aud  all  together 
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earn  handiome  wages;  and  not  only  so,  bnt  the  little 
sunburnt  boys  and  girls  eagerly  strive  for  victory,  and 
bless  the  parents,  while  joyously  they  boast  of  their  suc- 
cess ; and  what  is  best  of  all,  they  are  training  to  in- 
dustry, and  learning  an  art  which  may  be  of  great  use  to 
them  in  after  life. 

A Communion  Sabbath  among  the  Ocim.a. 

Our  residence  for  the  time  was  in  the  country  ; we  had 
risen  early  on  the  morning  of  the  communion  Sabbath, 
that  we  might  attend  before  going  to  church  to  the  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy,  in  giving  the  animals  their  food, 
and  driving  them  to  the  best  pasture  that  they  might  eat, 
and  rest  contented.  That  both  master  and  seivant  might 
get  to  church,  the  house  itself  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
neighbouring  female,  a confidant  of  the  family  ; and  all 
without  to  the  care  of  the  herd-boy,  who  conceived  him- 
self highly  honoured,  and  proved,  by  his  great  care,  that 
he  >vas  worthy  of  the  trust.  Family  worship  over,  we 
hastened  across  the  lea  in  the  dewy  morning ; we  went 
literally  “ from  strength  to  strength."  Religion,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  numberless  relations,  was  the  subject 
of  conversation.  . . . • 

Our  company  was  numerous  ere  we  reached  the  village 
of  Abernethy,  where  was  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s 
house.  The  tent  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  that  beautiful 
and  picturesque  range  of  hills,  the  Ochils,  which  extend 
a strong  defence  along  the  entire  northern  boundary  of 
Fifeahire,  and  stretch  from  this  point  tb  the  Tay,  where 
it  bounds  the  Carse  of  Gowric.  There  could  scarcely  be 
a grander  site  for  the  holy  hill  of  Ziou.  The  Tay  ex- 
pands into  a long  and  glassy  lake  in  the  shade  of  the 
Ochit  ridge;  on  the  other  side  the  green  and  level  Carse 
of  Gowrie  fills  up  au  extended  curve  of  the  Sidla  hills,  its 
northern  boundary ; whilst  opposite,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Carse,  are  the  grey  perpendicular  rocks  of  Kin- 
noul  hill,  boldly  meeting  the  eye.  The  extensive  fields  of 
grain,  yet  scarcely  in  the  ear,  are  spread  before  us  : in- 
terspersed are  the  verdant  pastures ; and  the  blooming 
whins,  climbing  up  the  hills,  form  a lively  back-ground  to 
the  picture. 

Before  the  tent,  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the 
rising  ground,  a great  crowd  was  assembling : some  car- 
ried “ chairs  and  stoolB many  who  had  come  far  in 
the  morning,  and  were  unacquainted  in  the  village, 
hastened  to  recliue  ou  the  green  grass  up  the  hill ; the 
shepherd  and  his  dog  now  rested  together ; the  aged  man, 
with  broad  blue  bonnet  and  antique  coat,  whom  we  had 
passed  a little  before,  leaning  upon  his  staff  though  mo- 
mentarily he  seemed  to  recruit  his  strength  as  he  cams  up 
to  the  house  of  God,  yet  now  also  gladly  laid  down  his 
wearied  limbs.  This  man  was  from  a peaceful  abode 
among  the  Ochil  hills  ; and  there  surrounded  him  a lit- 
tle group — a husband  and  wife  with  two  or  three  youths 
in  homely  garb,  the  external  appearance  of  each  betok- 
ening maternal  care  arid  female  cleanliness.  This  was 
the  labourer  and  his  family,  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  old  man.  Good  man  ! it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  had  come  so  far  to-day  to  the  taberna- 
cle of  God  ; “ but  however  weak  his  flesh,  the  spirit  was 
most  willing,"  and  oft  he  had  exclaimed,  “ Blessed  are 
they  who  dwell  in  thy  house,  for  they  will  be  still  prais- 
ing thee  !’’ 

There  were  many  from  the  village  and  neighbourhood 
assembling  in  a way  more  composed  and  easy.  Among 
them  there  were  families  from  the  city,  their  relations  and 
friends,  who  had  come  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrament, 
It  might  be  to  their  native  place,  the  spot  of  their  early 
associations,  and  the  birth-place  of  their  better  nature. 
They  both  had  entertained  and  edified  their  friends  by 
religious  intelligence  from  the  city  ; they  had  stimulated 
some  youth  or  servant  of  the  family  to  greater  diligence; 
they  had  spent  together  a night  and  morning  in  social 
conversation  and  prayer ; they  had  refreshed  each  other’s 
memories  with  the  appropriate  exercises  of  the  preceding 
day  : they  had  prayed  earnestly,  individually,  and  col- 
lectively, fbr  the  gracious  presence  of  Jehovah,  that  so 
there  might  be  a refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  | and  thus  they  came,  not  upon  an  idle  visit,  bnt 
for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  aud  bestowing  spirit- 


ual benefits.  A great  multitude  of  people  now  ramraoii 
the  tent ; many  of  whom  had  been  present  at  divine  *:• 
rice  on  the  humiliation  day  and  the  communion  Satur- 
day,  and  had  digested  the  spiritual  provision  of  which 
they  then  partook,  and  had  now  returned  on  the  third, 
the  great  day  of  the  feast,  with  an  appetite  for  more  gw- 
pel,  with  a thirsting  desire  for  more  spiritual  drink. 

The  valuable  pastor  of  the  people,  the  holy  man  of  God, 
the  plain  unassuming  minister  stood  np. 

The  hook  contains  many  charming  rilerirt  of  mania; 
which  dwellings  form  a feature  iu  the  rural  landxv,et 
of  Scotland,  we  should  ill  like  to  see  obliterated.  Here 
is  one  in  Clydesdale,  probably  that  of  a Scceder,  to  wind 
body  the  author  belongs : — 

From  the  front  windows  of  you  little  cotta;?,  jouj* 
the  Clyde  glide  into  view  from  between  the  rocks,  ni 
reflect  the  dark  hue  of  the  overhanging  woods.  It  sleets 
for  a moment  in  calm  majesty,  aud  instantly  bnvli 
through  the  fair  arches  of  the  bridge.  We  slept,  and  ti» 
trees  slept,  in  the  stillness  of  the  breeze;  but  it  kept  is- 
cessantly  flowing — the  emblem  of  time.  On  one  side- 
the  river,  the  village  stands  beside  our  cot;  on  theoilin, 
by  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  orchard  is  stretched  sst: 
the  trees  are  old,  shaggy,  and  grey ; but  it  is  the  J *»;' 
and  lovely  spring,  and  they  are  a sea  of  blossom ; «* 
department  of  it  is  the  pure  white;  and  in  theknjiu 
sunny  hoar  your  eyes  are  dazzled  as  hy  the  driven  <»• 
sparkling  like  gems  ; another  la  the  mingling  white  i:. 

red more  gorgeous  drapery.  The  proprietor's 

beside  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  last  century : bit  j 
surrounded  with  well  kept  gravel  walks,  and  bed! 
the  choicest  flowers.  Steep  the  fields  of  orchard!  ixe-- 
aiound  us  to  the  near  horizon,  where  the  peaceful f ■ 
tages,  the  imposing  mansions,  the  tuft  of  feathery  fin.  i 
arouud  seem  painted  on  the  canvass  of  blue.  On  s kwu 
that  meets  the  river  opposite  our  dwelling,  the  Si- 
stands  ; and  the  running  wheel,  crested  with  »pr»7>  “ 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  trees.  Down  the  cour*  11 
the  river,  there  peep  out  elegant  mansions  from  the 
leaved  and  verdant  woods. 

The  inmates  were  the  minister,  his  sister,  and  tk<  iff- 
vant ; and  most  worthy  were  they  to  inhabit  this  town 
retreat.  Woman  could  not  be  more  devoted  to  the  * 
teiests  of  her  brother,  nor  more  solicitous  for  the  L : 
ness  of  his  guests  than  she ; and  the  beauties  of  r*r’r-  * 
profusely  scattered  arouud,  had  a charm  for  them 
The  servant  had  been  an  unsophisticated  child  oftumn 
atid  had  once  entertained  an  almost  superstition*  vaca- 
tion for  the  ministerial  character.  Fora  while  dec 
not  look  at,  or  speak  to  him,  without  being 
abashedt  but  soon  she  gained  confidence,  for  ito  r 
encouraged  by  his  commendations  for  her  diligeoct  *t ’-v 
Sabbath  classes,  and  her  surprisingly  accurate 
her  more  public  instructions.  His  easy  manner  is 
hotue  dissipated  all  estrangement;  so  that  P* 
place  to  attachment,  and  slavish  fear  to  active iit>  '- 
ness.  There  is  one  little  anecdote  which  will  cccs- ■ 
her  to  every  right-hearted  person.  On  coming  to  t-'^- 
tage  she  had  twenty-five  half-pennies  in  a littf 
which  she  had  saved  from  her  last  half-years  fee,  g"1' 
by  herding  on  the  bleak  and  wet  moors,  and  wbira  • 
intended  for  the  Sabbath-day’s  collection.  No-1* 
could  lay  past  twenty- five  pounds  for  this  *• 
greater  ease  than  she  collected  her  half-pence;  yd 
do  not.  Let  them  imitate  the  herd  g irf.  Did  they 
the  same  anxiety,  and  exercise  ths  same  care,  wiiW  '- 
then  see  similar  results. 

Our  host  himself  is  a cheerful  man,  possessed  of  » • 
imagination,  and  an  exhaustless  fund  of  humour. 
casm,  it  may  be  said,  is  his  foible;  but  it  is  ■***?' 
wittily  conceived,  aud  so  pointedly  expressed,  t- 
could  not  muster  up  gravity  and  fortitude  to  bisffif- 

The  sequel  to  this  sketch  it  not  very'  citdilsbk  t" 
Dissenting  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor  u> 
alleged  peculiar  tendencies  of  dissent.  But  we  • 
mar  the  effect  of  the  picture  by  giving  the  njly 
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A Rights  Faith/ull  Chronique  of  the  Grand 

Tourney , /widen  at  his  Castle  by  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  Inscribed  to  the  Queen  of  Love 

and  Beauty. 

This  “ Chronique"  has  no(  fault  whatever,  save  being  a 
day  behind  the  fair.  To  make  amends,  the  dresses  are 
chronicled  with  the  minuteness  of  those  worn  at  a birth- 
day  drawing-room,  and  as  if  the  genius  Devey  or 
Maradan  had  hovered  over  the  Chronicler.  The  events 
of  the  Three  glorious  days  are  recorded  in  a vein  of  light 
pleasantry,  which  tells  well.  We  have  already  exhausted 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  : but  the  banquet  of 
the  second  day  is  still  fresh  : — 

It  was  full  half-past  nine  ere,  the  delights  and  toils  of 
the  toilet  o’er,  Beauty,  redolent  in  renovated  graces,  re- 
splendent with  adornment,  returned  to  the  saloons.  The 
fast-succeeding  carriages  convey  the  hosts  of  guests.  The 
vast  hails  scarce  offer  place  to  the  congregated  cavaliers, 
towering  with  plumes  ; and  the  fair  dames,  brilliant  with 
jewels,  decked  in  all  that  taste  and  costliness  can  devise. 
Accompanied  by  full  bands,  sounding  the  welcome  of  Old 
England's  hospitality,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  led 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  to  banquet.  The  staircase  leading 
thereto,  adorned  with  choicest  exotic  plants,  was  lined  by 
a band  of  archers ; arranged  at  the  foot,  borne  by  men- 
at-arms,  attended  by  marshalmen  all  in  rich  costumes, 
Boated  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  azure,  the  sable  banneis 
of  the  knights.  In  magnificent  ancient  minstrel  dresses, 
the  bands  of  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards  and  7Bih  occupied 
the  opposite  extremity.  This  vestibule,  40  by  20  feet, 
was  hung  with  the  richest  gobelins,  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. The  noble  banquet  pavilion,  175  by  45  feet, 
hung  with  trophies  and  gothic  embellishments,  presented 
an  elevated  table  of  honour,  surmounted  by  a dais ; a 
gold  service,  and  numerous  cups,  won  by  the  race-horses 
bred  by  the  Lord  of  tho  Tournament  and  his  grandfather, 
adorned  it.  Three  other  tables,  covered  with  a profusion 
of  the  richest  plate,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon. 
The  Queen  of  Beauty,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  the 
King  of  the  Tournament,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mont- 
rose, the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  sat  at  the  centre  seats  of  the  table 
of  honour;  which  was  embayed,  and  rounded  at  the  ends : 
a knight,  with  his  banner,  occupied  each  curve.  The 
Marquess  of  Waterford,  with  his  joyous  retinae,  occupied 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  long  table,  on  the  right : Lord 
Glenlyon  and  his  brilliant  suite  filled  the  same  position 
of  the  table,  on  the  left  Behind  each  knight  floated 
his  rich  banneret,  borne  by  men-at-arms,  attended  by  re- 
tainers. Seneschals  of  the  Castle,  with  rich  black  velvet 
dresses,  large  gold  chains,  and  medals,  bearing  white 
wands,  supervised  the  whole.  There,  sealous  boiteliers, 
iu  velvet  dresses,  with  chains  lets  costly,  assiduously  ap- 
plied their  office.  Chamberlains,  in  black  velvet,  regu- 
lated the  courses;  while  innumerable  servitors,  in  cos- 
t times  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  Earl's  coronet  and  initials 
emblazoned,  everywhere  attend.  The  banquet  thus, 
when  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  richly  adoincd  dames 
and  cavaliers  were  seated,  presented  a romantic  coup-d' 
asii , surpassing  all  imagination  had  ever  formed  of  feudal 
magnificence  or  modern  splendour.  It  had  all  the  noble- 
ness and  grandeur  that  antiquity  possessed,  adorned  in 
perfect  keeping  with  all  the  profuse  luxury  and  elegance 
that  the  modern  boasts.  The  moring  banners,  with  ex- 
change of  challenges  to  wine — their  waving,  as  the  health 
was  quaffed — had  an  effect  peculiarly  chivalresquc  and 
pleasing.  The  repast,  In  grandeur  and  sumptuousness 
of  design,  in  elegance  and  finish  to  the  minutest  detail, 
was  perfection.  The  chef  of  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament 
ranks  high  in  the  gastronomic  annals,  a cordon~bleu  ; and 
the  celebrated  Mr  Thorton  was  assisted  by  several  London 
cooks  of  eminence.  To  the  noble  kitchen  of  the  Castle, 
in  an  adjacent  enclosure,  were  added  several  temporary 
erections.  Mr  Chlnery  purveyed  the  rich  wine  that  flow- 
ed in  copious  libations.  The  banquet  was  one  which 
would  have  made  the  great  sensitive  Vatel,  who,  on  bis 
■word,  died  a Roman’s  death  at  the  failure  of  a dish  of 
fish,  expire  ia  jealousy  or  rapture. 


The  luscious  gifts  of  profuse  Pomona  gave  perfume  and 
freshness,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  in  a neat 
preface,  gave  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen : as 
one,  uprose  the  whole  host ; enthusiasm  radiated  every 
countenance ; high  in  the  air  glowed  the  sparkling  goblet ; 
nine  times  nine  the  rivat  shouted  t without,  the  aroused 
population  caught  the  cheer;  it  came  back  exultingly 
revei  berating  from  the  remotest  echoes,  as  the  numerous 
bands  pealed  forth  our  glorious  anthem. 

The  Lord  of  the  Tourney  again  arose,  and  charged  a 
high  libation.  On  a subject  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much,  how  nice  and  delicate  the  tact  to  say  suffi- 
cient ! The  noble  knight  spoke  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  who  reigned  over  the  festivi- 
ties— all  eyes  directed  tbither  bear  fullest  testimony ; — 
he  spoke  of  the  high  interest  she  took  in  all  the  spirit 
and  deeds  of  chivalry — all  hearts  glowed  assent ; he 
dwelt,  in  eulogistic  strain,  on  virtues  and  graces,  which 
those  most  favoured  by  her  society  most  appreciated. 
The  toast  ia  given — **  The  Queen  of  l«ove  and  Beauty  1” 
bursts  from  every  lip  ; amidst  tripling  cheers — which,  oft 
renewed,  break  forth — the  deep,  o’erbrimmiug  calix  is 
drained.  The  King  of  the  Tournament  arose  : he  had 
the  Queen  of  Beauty's  command  to  express  her  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  all-too  flattering  testimony  which  still 
hung  upon  the  breeze.  He  neatly  glided  fium  this  to  the 
munificence,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  successful  chivalry 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament.  Again,  the  sparkling 
goblet  is  crowurd ; and,  with  thunders  of  applause, 
“ Health  to  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  I”  resounds. 
The  Lord  arises : in  returning  thanks,  he  expresses  his 
delight  in  being  the  fortunate  means  of  bringing  together 
the  beauty,  the  nobility,  the  grace,  tho  virtue,  the  high 
endowments,  the  display  of  chivalry  and  elegance,  that 
honour  his  board  : then  proposes  the  health  of  the  King 
of  the  Tournament.  With  deafening  cheers,  the  toast  is 
drunk.  The  King  of  the  Tourney  returns  thanks. 


The  King  of  the  Tournament,  with  some  neat  and 
well-turned  compliments,  gave  “ The  Ladies  who  hon- 
oured the  Tourney  with  their  presence  !”  This  having 
been  drunk  in  rapture,  a long  and  gallant  avenue  was 
made,  by  which  the  Queen  led  the  ladies,  attended  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  to  the  drawing-roams.  Seats  being  re- 
sumed, Mr  Bulkeley,*  with  brevity  recalling,  in  the  field 
and  at  the  board,  how  much*  they  stood  indebted  to  the 
Knight- Marshal  tor  offices  and  exertions  beyond  encom- 
ium : the  Knight-Marshal’s  health  was  drunk,  with 
triple  cheers  renewed.  The  Marquis  of  Waterford’s 
and  Lord  Alford’s  healths,  with  dus  honours,  followed. 

But  soft  music  invites  to  where  beauty,  round  which 
fresh  graces  hover,  had  assembled.  It  notably  struck  all 
observers  that  though  the  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
ployed three  toilettes  in  each  day,  the  richest  and  most 
elegant  seemed  ever  reserved  for  the  occasion  present. 
About  twelve,  all  preparation  being  perfected,  the  Lord 
of  the  Tourney  led  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  attended  by  the 
King  and  all  the  great  ladies  and  officers  of  state,  to 
the  ball-room 

At  the  upper  end  was  the  throne,  the  canopy  of  gold 
and  silver,  surmounted  by  magnificent  plumes  and  orna- 
ments; part  of  the  decorations  being  the  gold-cloth  used 
at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty.  Fourteen  gorgeous 
chandeliers,  with  many  hundred  wax  flambeaux  iu  antique 
bronzes,  shed  a brilliant  light.  The  floor  was  done  in 
beautiful  devices  with  ths  arms  of  Eglinton.  The  room, 
170  by  45  feet,  hung  in  rich  and  tasteful  draperies.  The 
centre  of  the  left  side  was  occupied  by  a grand  orchestra, 
containing  double  full  bands. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty,  attended  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Tournament,  ladies  of  honour,  pages,  squires,  being 
seated  with  the  King  of  the  Tournament,  beneath  the 
throne  canopy  : on  either  side  ranged  the  great  ladies 
and  officers  of  state.  The  ball  opened  by  a magnificent 
procession  ; each  cavalier,  promenndiug  his  lady  rouud 
the  saloon,  paid,  in  passing,  devoir  to  the  Queen.  Danc- 
ing then  commenced ; the  waltz,  gallopades,  quadrilles, 
interspersed  with  the  gay  reel  and  light  strathspey.  A 


• 'flic  Chronicler,  himself,  the  Froissart  of  Eglinton. 
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ball  of  five  hundred  elegant  persons  may  be  familiar : but 
the  exceeding  lich  and  varied  costumes,  the  splendour  of 
the  whole  scene,  gave  a romantic,  brilliant,  chivalresque 
effect,  never  before  witnessed,  not  to  be  imagined,  less 
described.  The  painters*  skill — and  there  were  numerous 
artists  taking  sketches — may  give  faithfully  parts  and 
groups;  but  how  convey  the  idea  of  the  whole !— its  ani- 
mation — its  ever- varying  scenes  and  character  ! —its 
evanescent  graces ! 

At  two,  the  doors  of  the  Hanquet-hall  were  thrown 
open  ; when  the  Lord  of  thejToumament  conducted  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  to  the  table  of  honour,  followed  by  the 
brilliant  elated  guests.  The  dancing  had  been  carried  on 
with  a vivacity  that  gave  repose  delight:  while  the  eye 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  fresh-spread  boards ; the  per- 
fumed bouquets  and  fruits;  the  inexhaustible  vatiety  of 
filligrees  and  pyramids  of  delicacy;  the  light  and  dainty 
luxuries,  which  art  had  seasoned  and  fashioned  in  rndless 
variety,  to  tempt  the  palate  and  fascinate  the  eye.  To 
many,  animation  and  exercise  gave  fresh  appetite;  to 
others,  it  was  a repast  of  dalliance;  aud  soft  words,  and 
eloquent  eyes,  the  brilliaut  thought,  the  wreathing 


smile,  the  silence  that  speaks,  allure  more  tbau  the 
tempting  viands  and  liowing  winecups.  The  dance  re- 
sumes with  new-born  animation  ; yet  oft,  amidst  the  acts, 
pairs  are  seen,  from  whom  the  music  and  the  pageant 
have  vanished  : wrapped  in  other  visions  they  stand ; so 
intent  he  speaks,  so  intent  she  listens — amidst  the  gay 
buzz  of  hundreds ; the  fluttering  movement ; the  load 
sound  of  jocund  music;  alone,  alone,  those  murmuring, 
mellifluent  woids,  thrill  on  the  pleased  tar,  conveyed 
in  tumult  to  the  heart.  Towards  five,  as  stars  that 
vanish  at  the  coming  day,  from  the  gradually  thinned 
saloons,  the  remaiuing  Graces  fly. 

The  music  dies  on  the  zephyrs  that  usher  Aurora, 
whose  now  hastening  approach  the  red-streaked  heavens 
harbinger ; when,  aurrouuded  ky  some  twenty,  at  the 
Castle  portico,  the  Lord  of  the  Touraey  stands.  Before 
him  is  drawn  out  the  stalworth  Athole  clan  ; the  noble 
suzerain  at  its  head.  The  youthful  leader  steps  forth. 

This  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  “The  Chronique  of 
the  Grand  Tourney  of  Eglintoun.” 
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parliament. 

The  session  Is  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a close,  and 
hardly  a single  nseful  measure  has  been  carried.  There 
has  been  nothing  but  talking  and  party  squabbling,  which, 
we  should  think,  must  have  been  as  disgusting  to  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  as  it  has  been  to  their  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  A Regency  Bill  has  been  introduced,  for 
the  purposeof  appointinga  Regent,  in  theevent  of  the  Queen 
dying  during  the  infancy  of  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
Although  his  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Prince  Albert  is  to  be  the  Regent.  The  bill 
for  the  Union  of  the  Canadas  has  passed  both  Houses.  It 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
throughout ; but  he  ultimately  allowed  it  to  pass,  content- 
ing himself  with  entering  a laboured  protest  against  it. 
Another  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  reforming 
the  English  Criminal  Law.  A few  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  capital  offences  exceeded  200 : there  are  now  only 
14.  Mr  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  introduced  a bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments,  in  every  case,  except 
actual  murder  and  treason.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Government,  Mr  Kelly  carried  his  bill  through 
the  committee  without  damage.  We  hare  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  in  no  case  whatever  is  the  punishment  of 
death  justifiable ; and  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Lords, 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  rabble,  who  sat  up 
all  night  to  witness  Courvoisier’s  execution,  goes  far  to 
shew  tiiat  an  execution  has  a greater  tendency  to  demo- 
ralize mankind,  than  to  deter  them  from  the  commission 
of  crimes.  A motion  by  Mr  Hume  to  open  the  British 
Museum  “at  such  hours  as  taverns,  beer  shops,  and  gin 
shops  are  now  legally  open,”  was,  of  course,  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  negatived  by  eighty-two  to 
forty-four;  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  to  which  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
resorted,  were  kept  open  on  Suuday,  and  that  a re- 
cent attempt  to  shut  them  was  negatived  by  a great 
majority  of  the  subscribers.  While  such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  south,  the  saints  in  this  city  have  actu- 
ally prohibited  funerals  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  most 
populous  parish  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood— the  West 
Kirk.  As  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  we  might  as 
well  not  be  represented  in  Parliament ; for,  excepting 
some  railway,  and  other  local  bills, which  could  be  much 
better  managed  at  home,  not  a single  measure  of  general 
importance,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect  or  discover,  has 
beett  passed  into  a law.  The  attempt  to  reform  the 
Court  of  Session  has  failed,  though  the  practice  in  it 
was  proved  by  almost  every  witness  examined,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  committee,  to  be  most  defective.  The  only 
effort  to  improve  the  law-*-viz-,  the  bill  to  amend  the 


Law  of  Evidence — appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen’s  bill  for  relieving  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  tire  embarrassed  condition  in  which  it  is 
placed,  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  clergy  left  to  pro- 
secute and  be  prosecuted,  in  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastics! 
Courts,  for  another  twelvemonths;  while,  every  month, 
vacancies  are  occurring  iu  parishes,  and  the  parishioners 
arc  left  destitute  of  clergymen,  through  the  collision  ex- 
isting between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunals.  It 
is  plain,  ns  we  have  often  pointed  out,  that  Parliament, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  unfit  to  conduct,  iu  a satis- 
factory manner,  the  business  of  the  country  ; aud  that 
not  only  is  an  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  required,  but  a 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament. 

The  IIousk  of  Common's  of  1040. 

No.  II. 

It  it  worthy  of  observation,  that  almost  at  the  very 
time  we  were  writing  our  first  article,  with  the  view  of 
laying  bare  to  the  country  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of 
the  House,  one  of  their  own  number,  and  a high  Tory  to 
boot,  was  preparing  a speech,  in  which  he  tclla  the  Mini- 
sters, to  their  faces,  many  of  the  truths  w e were  about  to 
unfold.  In  a speech  delivered  on  the  22d  of  May,  by  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  and  since  separately  published,  we  find 
a variety  of  passages  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transciibe,  as  they  completely  express  our  own  sentiments. 
“ During  the  Recess,  a question  was  often  propounded  by 
our  constituents,  which  is  much  more  natural  for  them 
to  ask  than  easy  for  us  to  answer — namely,  What  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  British  Empire  from  all  our  sayings, 
which  have  been  so  tnauy,  or  from  all  our  doings,  which 
are  so  few  ? A very  large  proportioiwif  our  country- 
men out  of  doors,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  in 
society,  and  whatever  their  opinions  in  politics,  contem- 
plate the  whole  conduct  of  the  House  with  astonishment 
and  dissatisfaction.  They  perceive  that  we  do  little  else 
than  talk  away  the  public  time  aud  throw  away  the 
public  money.  But  the  working  classes  especially  re- 
gard our  proceedings  with  feelings  of  discouragement  and 
indignation.”  “ They  consider  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  House  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  interests,  as  to  bestow  but  a small  portion  of  their 
time  or  of  their  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  or  the  misery 
of  the  millions  out  of  doors.”  **  There  prevails  amongst 
them,  to  a greater  extent  than  Honourable  Members  areat 
all  prepared  for,  a growing  distrust  and  alienation  as  re- 
gards  this  House,  equivalent  in  many  instances  to  a 
feeling  of  contemptuous  aversion.  They  think  that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  admirable  representatives  of  the 
i opulent  and  the  prosperous,  but  very  sorry  legislators 
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for  the  industrious  and  the  distressed ; eager  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
Court,  unwilling  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  in- 
te rents  or  necessities  of  the  poor.”  “ How  many  honest 
and  respectable  fathers  of  families  are  at  issue  with  those 
who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  working  well  ? 
It  does  so  undoubtedly  as  far  as  the  Court,  and  the  per- 
sons who  subsist  on  the  taxes,  are  concerned.  It  is  well- 
adapted  to  further  the  interests  of  all  who  have  realized 
or  inherited  large  incomes,  or  who  can  secure  preferment 
for  their  brothers,  promotion  for  their  uncles,  legacies 
for  their  children,  pensions  for  their  widows,  or  power, 
and  place,  and  pensions  for  themselves  l None  of  Vi  mre 
gratuitous  eulogists  of  thinqs  as  they  are  /"  Who  could 
have  expected  to  have  seen  so  much  truth  told  by  a 
Member  of  the  House,  especially  by  a Tory  Member  ? 
This  is  rot  to  be  attributed  to  exclusion  of  his  party  from 
office  and  power ; but  must  arise  from  a conviction  that 
unless  the  House  reform  itself  from  within,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  reformed  with  a venge- 
ance, from  without. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  and  having,  in  a late 
Register,  assembled  the  so-called  representatives  of  the 
People  in  the  House,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.  The  first 
thing  is  the  presenting  of  petitions;  no  one,  who  has 
any  experience  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  up  a 
numerously  signed  petition,  can  look  at  this  part  of 
the  proceedings  without  indignation,  nor  refrain  from 
forming  a resolution,  at  least  for  the  moment,  that  he 
will  never  sign  another  petition.  In  the  midst  of  noise 
and  confusion,  arising  from  the  incessant  talking  of  the 
Members  to  each  other,  and  their  continual  coming  into 
and  leaving  the  House,  you  observe  a Member  rising  up 
in  his  place,  unfolding,  for  an  inch  or  two,  the  title  of  a 
petition,  stating  what  it  prays  for,  (at  least  you  suppose 
so ; for,  as  to  hearing  him  speak,  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) banding  it  to  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  who 
mumbles  a few  words,  and  then  pushes  the  petition 
under  the  table,  whence  it  never  more  emerges  into  day- 
light. All  this  occupies  lest  time  than  the  reading  of 
this  account  of  it.  It  is  a rule  which  has  been  established, 
though  only  of  late  years,  that  no  discussion  shall  take 
place  on  the  presentment  of  a petition;  and,  therefore,  were 
it  not  for  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  it  in  the  “ Votes," 
or  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the  presenting 
of  a petition  would  never  be  heard  of.  Thia  may  be 
thought  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement ; but  hear  Sir 
George  Sinclair: — “ From  whence  are  they  [the  People] 
to  hope  for  assistance  ? To  transmit  their  complaints 
to  this  House  is  an  empty  ceremony  and  a vain  delusion  ; 
as  well  might  they  address  themselves  to  the  Congress  at 
Washington,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris,  or  to 
the  Cortes  assembled  at  Madrid.  Their  petitions  are 
huddled  together  like  to  much  rubbish,  and  consigned  in 
silence  to  the  leathern  sepulchre  of  oblivion ; if  that, 
indeed,  can  be  said  to  be  forgotten  which  scarcely  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a single  moment.  Should  any 
rash  philanthropist  venture  to  utter  a single  sentence 
in  their  behalf,  how  many  patriotic  economists  of  the 
public  time  would  grudge  the  application  of  even  a few 
miuuies  to  such  a theme?”  Yet,  notwithstanding  te 
marked  inattention— we  might  say  obvious  contempt — 
of  the  House  to  tbe  petitions  of  the  People,  often  they  are 
sent  up  in  such  numbers  that  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
mummery  of  presenting  them.  This  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  over,  much  routine  business  in  advancing  bills 
before  tbe  House,  through  their  formal  stages,  is  got 
through,  amidst  noise  and  confusion ; no  one  but  the 
Speaker,  the  clerks,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Members  par- 
ticularly interested,  paying  any  attention  to  what  is 
doing.  After  thia  has  gone  on  for  a considerable  time,  and 
supposing  a debate  is  to  take  place,  the  Members,  who 
may  have  assembled,  perhaps,  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  watch  that  no  trick  is  played  by  the  opposite  party 
during  the  routine  business,  on  finding  a Member  “ on 
his  legs”  who  is  likely  to  speak  for  an  hour  or  two, 
probably  on  a motion  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country,  rush  out  in  such  crowds,  that  the  first  feeling  a 
stranger  has  is,  that  the  House  hat  risen  for  the  evening. 
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No  such  thing,  however;  for  you  observe  that  the 
Speaker,  the  clerks,  and  the  Scrgeant-at-Arms,  keep  their 
seats,  and  also  some  few  Menoben,  placed  “ far  between” 
on  the  deserted  benches.  No  doubt,  many  suppose, 
when  they  tee  a division  of  hundreds  on  a question,  that 
those  who  divided  took  the  best  means  of  determin- 
ing how  they  could  give  a conscientious  and  deliberate  vote, 
by  attending  to  the  arguments  urged,  and  the  facts 
brought  forward,  on  each  side.  But  such  a thing 
does  not  hnppen  in  one  case  out  of  a hundred.  In  all 
the  othsr  ninety-nine,  the  speeches  produce  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  Members,  for  their  minds  are  made  np 
before  they  enter  the  House.  Were  it  not  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  speeches  on  the  country,  by  means  of  the  press, 
and  their  reaction  on  the  House  through  the  constituencies, 
they  might  as  well  never  be  delivered.  For  example, 
when  Mr  Villisrs  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  for  the  first  time  this  session, 
about  five  hundred  Members  voted  ; yet  there  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
most  able  speeches  ever  pronounced,  only  twenty  or  thirty 
Members  present;  and  these  were  incessantly  changing, 
going  out  and  in,  standing  at  the  bar,  talking  to  each  other, 
or  writing  letters.  All  the  rest  were,  God  knows  where, 
at  Bellamy's,  at  evening  parties,  at  the  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  The  Tories,  at  a particu- 
lar period  of  the  evening,  observing  or  knowing  that 
they  were  in  a greater  majority  than  they  would  likely 
be  were  the  debate  continued  till  its  natural  termination, 
and  that  a great  proportion  of  the  Liberal  party  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  whippers-in,  forced  on  a division  ; 
and  brought,  by  this  paltry  manoeuvre,  the  debate  to  a 
premature  close ; thus  rendering  the  resumption  of  the 
question,  after  Easter,  a matter  of  necessity.  It  is  this 
practice  of  leaving  the  House  during  the  progress  of  a 
debate,  and  thus  abandoning  the  duties  which  they  were 
sent  to  perform,  which  renders  the  aid  of  whippers-in 
indispensable.  It  it  the  business  of  a whipper-in  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  party,  that  he  may,  when  he  sees  a division 
impending,  bring  them  up  to  the  muster.  For  this  pur- 
pose, numerous  messengers  are  in  attendance  in  the  lobby, 
and  plenty  of  hackney  coaches  and  cabs  at  the  door. 
The  duties  of  a whipper-in,  it  will  thus  be  observed,  are 
of  a highly  important  nature ; for,  upon  his  vigilance 
and  activity,  the  decision  of  questions  of  the  most  vital 
consequence  to  the  country,  and,  what  is  Bt»  object  of  still 
greater  interest,  to  “ the  House,”  the  existence  of  a Minis- 
try, may  depend.  Much  manteuvring  often  takes  place, 
when  one  party,  finding  many  of  its  adherents  without 
reach,  is  anxious  to  delay  a division.  In  such  cases,  the 
one  party  sets  up  a Member  to  speak  against  time,  till 
its  scattered  supporters  can  be  gathered  together,  while 
the  other  raises  the  loudest,  most  astoundiug  cries  of 
“ Vote,  vote,”  “ Divide,  divide,”  and  falisupon  every  ex- 
pedient, however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
rules  and  conduct  of  civilized,  not  to  say  polished  society, 
to  compel  the  gentleman  “on  his  legs”  to  sit  down. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  most  Rppalling  yells  are 
directed  from  all  parts  of  the  House  to  the  galleries  to 
withdraw.  One  would  think  the  giving  an  intimation 
to  this  effect  might  be  left  t«  the  officers  of  the  House  ; 
but  the  Members  appear,  on  all  occasions,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  shew  their  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  galler- 
ies. Why  the  galleries  should  withdraw  during  a divi- 
sion at  all,  is  by  no  menus  obvious.  Their  presence 
cannot  possibly  influence  the  result  of  the  division  ; and 
as  the  names  of  the  Members  and  the  side  on  which 
each  votes  are  now  regularly  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  itself,  the  vote  of  a Member,  and  ths  fact 
whether  he  be  pietent  or  absent,  can  no  longer  be 
concealed  from  his  constituents,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  examples  of  the  obstinate  adherence  to  pre- 
cedents, for  which  the  English  are  so  remarkable,  even 
after  the  reason  which  gave  rise  to  the  rule  no  longer  ex- 
ists. However  that  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  to 
ordinary  intellects,  that  two  or  three  hundred  people  cau- 
not  retreat  from  the  gallery  into  the  lobby,  or  rather 
stair,  in  an  instant.  But  our  worthy  Representative 
never  seem  to  have  taken  this  into  consideration ; and 
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their  wrath  exceeds  all  bound*,  because  their  constituents 
in  the  galleries  cannot  all  disappear  the  moment  they  are 
ordered.  In  consequence,  erer  and  anon,  the  most  appall* 
ing  cries  of  “Draw,  draw;”  and  the  fiercest  looks  of 
menace  are  directed  to  the  galleries,  from  the  Members 
who  are  now  congregated  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bv 
the  exertions  of  the  officer*  of  the  House,  the  galleries  are 
at  last  cleared  ; the  profane  rulgar,  huddled  together  hs 
they  best  can,  are  locked  out,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  till  the  division  has  taken  place.  And  here  we  shall 
•top  for  the  present ; for  we  find  we  have  not  space  for  all 
we  have  to  say,  in  this  number. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Chartist  Prisoners. — We  intended  to  have 
resumed  our  remarks  on  the  brutal  treatment  to  which 
these  prisoners  have  been  subjected  by  Loid  Normanby, 
and  his  under  secretary,  Mr  Fox  Maule;  but  otir  space 
does  not  permit.  We  shall  only  notice  that  Mr  Fcargus 
O’Connor  has  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  has  published,  in  the  Timet,  and  also  in 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Northern  Star,  a full  account 
of  the  hardships  and  indignities  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  He  fully  details  the  examinations  which  took 
place  before  the  magistrates  and  government  inspector, 
and  corroborates  his  statements  by  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses. He  reiterates  ail  his  former  complaints,  and 
dares  the  Government  to  a proof  of  their  truth.  It  is 
certainly  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  report  of  the 
Government  Inspector  has  never  yet  seen  tbe  light.  If 
it  shews  that  Mr  O'Connor  has  been  making  false  com- 
plaints, it  it  to  be  supposed  it  would  have  been  so  long 
kept  back  ? Is  there  anything  to  prevent  its  again  being 
moved  for  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that  Mr 
Aglionby’s  motion  was  evaded  by  the  paltry  trick  of  the 
Members  withdrawing  till  “ a House”  was  not  left?  It 
is  evident  that  either  O'Connor  or  the  official  people 
have  not  been  speaking  the  truth ; and  it  is  important 
for  the  character  of  the  Ministry  to  know  who  is  the 
real  delinquent.  If  this  matter  cannot  be  cleared  up 
satisfactorily,  Mr  Pox  M.iule  need  not  attempt  to  stand 
for  Perthshire  next  election. 

Wood  Pavement — AsPHAX.TE.~Thc  greatest  in- 
ventions  towards  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  People  in 
cities  and  towns  in  our  time  are,  Wood  Pavement  for  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  Asph.-ilte  for  the  foot  pavement. 
There  has,  we  think,  been  sufficient  proof  in  London  of 
the  efficacy  and  durability  of  both.  The  wood  pavement 
combines  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  noise,  (to  a de- 
gree much  greater  than  a Macadamized  road,)  from  dust 
during  summer,  and  mud  during  winter.  As  for  the 
Asph&lte,  it  renders  stone  fool  pavements  almost  everlast- 
ing, and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  renewing  them ; for, 
at  a trifling  expense,  the  most  worn  out  pavement  can  be 
made  as  good — in  truth,  much  better  than  when  it  was 
first  laid  down.  No  one  should  renew  the  causeway  or 
foot  pavement,  until  he  inquires  into  these  two  inven- 
tions. 

Civil.  Defensive  Force. — One  of  the  favourite  to- 
pics of  declamation  with  the  Tory  press,  for  some  time 
past,  has  heen  the  danger  of  invasion  from  Russia,  and 
the  inadequate  means  we  possess  to  repel  foreign  aggres- 
sion. It  is  said  that  our  Navy  is  less  efficient  than  it 
was  in  1792  ; and,  as  for  the  Army,  it  appears  that  the 
Chartists  can  give  it  full  employment,  as  the  West  of 
England  and  Wales  lately  testified.  We  are  told  that  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  are  lying  at  Cronstadt,  and 
an  army  of  30,000  troops,  is  cantoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  that  ten  days  sail,  would  bring  them  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland.  All  this  is  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence; the  more  especially  as  Dupiu  informs  us,  that  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  by  the  French  Generals  in 
1003,  that  Aberlady  Bay  was  the  most  fitting  place,  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Britain,  for  landing  n large  army. 
Within  the  iast  two  yeats,  that  locality  and  the  Vicinity 
of  Edinburgh  generally,  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Engi- 
neers, in  order  to  fix  upon  the  most  proper  place  for  a 


Fort  to  defend  that  part  of  the  country.  Steam  naviga- 
tion must  effect  a complete  change  in  warfare ; and  oor 
insular  position,  instead  of  now  protecting  us  from  inva- 
sion, will  expose  us  to  aggression  much  more  than  each 
countries  as  Spain  or  Italy,  which  have  mountain  fron- 
tiers, over  which  no  steam  conveyance  is  every  likely  to 
travel.  In  former  periods  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  Government  looked  to  the  People  to  repel  force  by 
force : they  were  not  afraid  to  put  arms  into  every  mao's 
hands,  and  did  not  even  hesitate  to  compel  the  unwilling 
to  receive  the  necessary  instructions  to  enable  them  to 
defend  their  country.  For  example,  in  December  1803, 
when  Buonaparte  threatened  an  invasion,  we  had  the 
following  force  to  resist  it.  We  quote  from  Dmpin , vol. 
1.,  p.  226. 

Great  Britain. 


C Yeomanry  Cavalry,  - 

S3.992 

Rank  and  file.  < Infantry,  - - • • 

. 309.641 

t Artillery,  ... 

8.9 17 

Officers  and  Subalterns.  - - - 

- 39.233 

391,686 

Ireland. 

Rank  a„a  «..{££;*  ‘ ' 

10.277 
- 64.766 

Officers  and  Subalterns,  .... 

7,906 

Total,  Volunteers, 

- 474,627 

Army  of  Reserve,  . . . . - 

34.182 

Militia,  ...... 

- 83.840 

Total  purely  defensive  force,  - 
Army  of  the  line, — rank  and  file,  • 

Navy — Sailors  and  royal  marines, 

Army  in  India,  - 


1,002,72s 

Besides  the  officers  and  snhalterns  of  the  army  of  the 
line,  the  crews  of  privateers,  &c.  See. 

It  was  not  merely  this  great  force,  but  the  spirit  which 
was  evinced  by  the  fact  of  half  a million  of  men  laying 
aside,  for  a time,  their  ordinary  occupations,  to  repel  the 
invader, thatchanged  theCouncilsof  Buonaparte, and  made 
him  direct  the  force  he  had  assembled,  for  the  conquest 
Of  Britain,  upon  Germany.  But  if  any  invasion,  as  tbe 
Tories  would  try  to  make  us  believe,  is  impending,  w«  ask 
where  is  the  force  to  repel  the  invader  ? Where  is  the  half 
million  of  volunteers,  or  even  militia?  Nowhere.  Thearis- 
tocrncy  have  so  managed  matters,  thnt  neither  volunteers 
nor  militiamen  are  to  be  trusted.  Instead  of  the  militia, 
a constitutional  force,  we  are  to  hare  a “ rural  police,” 
a gendarmerie  in  each  county,  commanded  by  Bow 
Street  officers.  And  the  new  police  will  soon  be  armed 
and  drilled  like  soldiers  : in  short,  an  army  in  blue,  as 
they  hare  long  been  in  France  and  Ireland.  Being  paid 
out  of  the  county  funds ; and  under  the  command  of  the 
aristocracy ; they  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
will,  ere  long,  be  used  to  check  all  expression  of  public 
feeling  disagreeable  to  tbe  higher  classes.  The  existing 
state  of  things  in  this  country  is  a direct  incentive  to  in- 
vasion, unless  the  People,  of  themselves,  shew  that  spirit 
which  the  aristocracy  have  used,  for  many  years,  every 
effort  to  crush. 


SCOTLAND. 

Attempt  to  Limit  the  Right  of  Voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  Scotland. — As  little  notice  has 
beeu  taken  by  the  press  of  a bill  lately  brought  into  Par- 
liament, by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Mr  Fox  Maule,  which  will  materially  limit  the  right  of 
voting  in  Scotland,  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  its  prin- 
cipal provisions: — I.  County  voters  are  not  to  be  regis- 
tered, unless  they  have  resided  in  the  county,  or  in  a 
royal  or  Parliamentary  burgh  within  the  same,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  months  preceding  tbe  iast 
day  of  July  of  this  or  any  future  year.  2.  By  the  Re- 
form Act  in  burghs,  the  true  owners  of  premises  within 
the  burgh,  and  resident  therein,  or  within  seven  mlet 
theret/,  were  entitled  to  vote,  though  not  actually  mi. 
dent  within  the  burgh  ,*£but  this  is  altered,  and  the  qua- 
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lification  of  having:,  for  six  months,  a place  of  business 
within  the  Parliamentary  limits  of  the  burgh,  at  which 
the  claimants  hare  attended  personally,  is  added,  where 
the  voter  is  not  actually  resident  in  the  burgh,  but  only 
within  seven  miles  thereof.  3.  Liferenters  are  disquali- 
fied unless  the  liferent  is  acquired  or  constituted  by  in- 
heritance, marriage,  marriage  settlement,  mortis  causa 
disposition,  or  by  appointment  to  some  place  or  office. 
Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  a very  common  manner  of 
taking  a title  to  subjects  of  small  value,  in  order  to  save 
expense,  is  to  the  purchaser  in  liferent  and  his  son  in  fee ; 
but  a person  holding  such  a title  will  in  future  be 
disqualified.  3.  Joint  tenants  in  counties  are  not  to  be 
registered,  unless  they  have  participated  in  the  profits 
for  twelve  months  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July, 
4.  Owners  in  counties  must  be  infeft,  under  the  excep- 
tions in  clsuse  2.  By  this  provision,  an  expense  which 
may  be  unnecessary  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  persons 
claiming  to  be  registered.  6.  All  feu-duties,  ground- 
annual,  or  other  consideration,  which  the  claimant  may  be 
bound  to  pay  or  give  as  a condition  of  his  right,  must 
be  dedncted  from  the  annual  valueof  £10,  which,  of  itself, 
qualified  a voter  by  the  Reform  Act.  7.  But  here  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  clause,  and  which  will  necessarily 
lead  to  an  intolerable  scrutiny  into  the  state  of  every  man's 
affairs  in  the  Registration  Courts “ No  person  shall  here- 
after be  entitled  to  be  registered,  or  continued  on  the 
roll , in  any  county,  city,  burgh,”  &c.,  if  the  objector  can 
prove  that  the  premises  in  virtue  of  which  he  claims  are 
not  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10,  “ after  deduction 
of  any  liferent,  however  acquired  or  constituted,  and  also 
after  deduction  of  any'  Bnnnity  or  interest  of  any  debt 
heritably  secured  on  such  lands,  houses,  feu-duties,  or  other 
heritable  subjects,”  and  of  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  which 
decree  of  adjudication  against  the  lands,  See.  shall  have  been 
obtained.  8.  Provides  that  voters  in  counties  may  be 
enrolled,  though  not  occupying  the  same  premises  in  the 
county  for  the  whole  year.  This  is  a very  proper  pro- 
vision ; but  why  is  it  not  extended  to  burghs  ? 2.  In  all 
eases,  where  the  price  or  consideration  stipulated  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  premises  shall  be  secured,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  over  such  premises,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
whether  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  whether  at  the  time 
of  tho  acquisition  or  afterwards,  or  if  the  claimant^ shall 
not  be  in  the  real  bona  fide  posssession  of  the  pr^nises, 
the  claimant  to  be  enrolled  shall  be  rejected,  and  if  the 
voter  be  enrolled,  shall  be  struck  off  the  roll  at  any  re- 
gistration. This  clause  would  have  the  effect  of  striking 
off  the  roll  all  the  fictitious  and  nominal  voters  now  on 
it,  and  prevent  the  creation  of  more  of  such  votes.  Such 
a provision  would  never  have  been  proposed  had  not  the 
Whigs  found  themselves  foiled  at  their  own  weapons  by 
the  Tories,  and  will,  therefore,  not  pass  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  it  should  get  through  the  Commons — an  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  matter } so  that  there  is  every  likelihood, 
unless  the  voice  of  the  country  be  raised,  that  the  ob- 
jectionable clauses  of  the  bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass, 
while  the  only  one  in  defence  of  which  anything  can  be 
•aid,  will  be  rejected.  If  this  bill  pass,  the  Scotch  consti- 
tnency  will,  in  a few  years,  be  greatly  diminished.  This 
bill  will*  in  truth,  tell  almost  as  severely  on  Scotland  as 
the  Registration  Bill  of  Lord  Stanley  will  do  on  Ireland. 
W hat  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  merely  because  a 
property  is  divided  into  liferent  and  fee,  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  both  joined , should  have  the  right  of  vot- 
ing ? So  far  from  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  from 
liferenters  in  counties,  it  should  he  given  to  liferenters 
and  furs  jointly  in  burghs,  or  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
If  the  heritable  debts  affecting  a property  are  to  be  de- 
ducted, which  can  only  be  on  the  ground  that  the  credi- 
tor has  the  most  material  interest,  then  surely  heritable 
creditors  should  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  it  is  attempted  by  this  bill  to  re- 
move, it  to  extend  the  franchise.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a large  body  of  the  Chartists  would  now 
willingly  accept  of  Household  Suffrage ; and  we  hope 
that  the  middle  classes,  now  that  the  Reform  Act  has 
been  proved  to  be  completely  abortive,  will  commence, 
In  right  good  earnest,  an  agitation  for  tho  extension  of 
the  right  of  voting. 


Court  of  Session. — The  diminution  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  England, 
has  nearly  doubled  of  late  years,  and  a bill  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  brought  into  Parliament  to  appoint  two 
additional  Vice-Chancellors.  Yet  the  proceedings  in 
that  Court  seetn  still  more  tedious,  and  are;  cer- 
tainly, much  more  expensive  than  in  our  Supreme 
Court.  The  Lord  Chancellor  stated  lately,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  “taking  the  first  forty  causes 
set  down  for  hearing  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  it 
would  be  found  that,  in  all  these  causes,  after  they  had 
been  completed,  and  after  all  the  evidence  had  been  ex- 
atuined,  three  years  must  elapse  before  a suitor  had  a 
chance  of  a hearing,  and  then  very  few  causes  were  dis- 
posed of  without  a report,  and  the  suitor  had;  in  this 
case,  to  wait  three  years  more.”  Yet  the  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  sit,  not  ten  hoars  a-week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  like  the  Iuner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but 
thirty  hours  a-week,  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  There 
is  at  present  property  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than/oWy 
seven  millions  in  Chancery,  and  the  amount  is  annually 
increasing.  This  state  of  matters  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a law  newspaper,  named  the  Woolsack , for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  useless  formalities,  expense, 
and  delay  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  particularly  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ; and  if  it  be  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  the  same  talent  and  industry  as  it  has 
commenced  with,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial 
effects.  It  it  only  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  law  that  any  effectual 
reform  will  ever  be  obtained. 

Sheriffs-Substitute. — We  are  glad  to  see  It  cur- 
rently reported,  that  the  salaries  of  this  meritorious  class 
of  Judges  are  about  to  be  increased)  the  lowest  to  £800 
a-year,  the  highest  to  £550,  under  deduction  of  £5  for 
every  year  each  shall  be  in  office,  less  than  ten.  At  pre- 
sent, in  some  very  extensive  and  populous  districts,  the 
salary  does  not  exceed  £150,  without  any  emoluments 
whatever ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Substitutes  are  ex- 
posed to  incidental  expenses,  such  as  travelling  to  the 
circuit  town  twice  a-year,  making  circuits  tinder  the 
Small  Debt  Act,  &c.,  which  the  niggardly  allowances 
from  the  Exchequer  do  not  by  any  means  defray.  Of 
late  years,  a great  variety  of  duties  have  been  imposed 
on  Sheriffs-Substitute,  without  any  increase  of  their 
emoluments  having  taken  place,  such  as  holding  Registra- 
tion Courts,  Small  Debt  Courts,  and  so  on  t while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  prohibited,  in  1838,  by  statute, 
from  engaging  in  various  sorts  of  business,  from  which 
several  of  them  derived  considerable  profits,  such  as  con- 
veyancing, acting  as  factor  or  chamberlain,  being  a bank 
agent,  or  the  like.  We  highly  approve  of  these  prohibi- 
tions ; but  they  should  have  been  accompanied  by  a rise 
of  salary,  to  compensate  the  loss  they  occasioned.  There 
is  another  thing,  however,  which  is  equally  essential  to 
render  the  Sheriffs-Substitute  independent  as  a rise 
of  salary  : they  ought  to  be  appointed,  not  by  the  She- 
riffs-Depute,  but  by  the  Crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  but  hold  their  offices  for  life,  or 
during  good  behaviour,  like  every  other  Judge  in  the 
country.  Till  1838,  the  Sheritfs-Depute  had  the  power 
of  dismissing  their  Substitutes  at  pleasure ; and  several  in- 
stances have  occurred,  during  the  last  forty  years,  where 
this  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  most  capricious  and 
tyrannical  manner : for  example,  in  one  case,  an  excellent 
Sheriff-Substitute  was  dismissed,  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a Whig ; while  the  Depute,  who  came  to  be 
appointed  over  him,  was  a keen  Tory.  In  1838,  a 
slight  check  was  given  to  this  arbitrary  power,  by  mak- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  necessary  to  a dismissal ; but  this  is  not  enough. 
In  truth,  we  have  often  expressed  our  opinion — and  the 
more  wo  consider  the  matter  the  more  we  are  convinced 
— that  the  office  of  Sheri ff-Depute  should  he  abolished. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a sinecure ; and  it  corrupts  the 
whole  Bar,  by  attaching  all  its  Members  to  one  or  other 
of  the  dominant  factions.  How  this  happens,  can  easily 
be  explained.  Although  the  Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Advocates  amount  to  450  in  number,  not  more  than  200 
of  them  are  resident  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  probably, 
150  walk  the  boards  of  the  Outer-House  pretty  regu- 
larly. Of  these,  not  more  than  sixty  earn,  from  all  pro. 
fessional  sources,  £200  a-year  and  upwards;  and  the 
whole  professional  emoluments  of  the  Faculty,  (exclu- 
sive of  Sheriff-Deputeships,)  do  not  exceed  £40,000 
a-year.  Now,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Sheriffs- De- 
pute, the  appointment  of  whom  is  in  the  Crown ; and, 
by  a Parliamentary  return,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  in 
salaries  and  emoluments,  they  receive,  among  them, 
£15,728  a-year  for  doing  little  or  nothing;  none  except 
two  of  them  being  bound  to  reside  in  their  counties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  being  expected  and  encouraged  to  attend 
the  Courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  practise  their  profession 
there.  Besides  the  above  large  sum,  they  have  the  exclu- 
sive  patronage  of  about  fifty  Sheriff-Substituteships,  so 
that  the  office  is  a most  desirable  one ; and  hence — to  say 
nothing  of  other  numerous  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  day — the  explanation  of  the  ser- 
vility of  the  Bar  to  the  aristocratic  factions.  Of  the 
above  £15,728,  at  least  £13,000  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  sheer  waste  of  the  People’s  money,  but  as  the 
wages  of  corrupting  one  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
influential  bodies  of  men  in  Scotland,  and  of  euabling 
the  Government — Whig  or  Tory  as  it  may  be — to  tax 
and  tyrannize  over  the  People.  It  is  remarkable  to  us 
that  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  office  of  Sheriff-Depute, 
and  the  unconstitutional  principle  of  allowing  Sheriffs- 
Substitute  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  have  not  long  ago 
been  pointed  out  and  denounced;  for  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  but  ourselves  has  ever  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject. As,  however,  we  were  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  Substitutes,  and  as  our 
remarks  appear  to  have  been  of  some  benefit,  we  hope 
that  equal  success  will  attend  our  denunciation  of  the 
worse  than  sinecure  office  of  Sheriff-Depute. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  accounts  from  all  the  manufacturing  districts  con- 
tinue as  unfavourable  as  ever,  and  there  appears  no  early 
prospect  of  the  arrival  of  more  prosperous  times. 
The  following  account  of  the  appalling  state  of  Birming- 
ham may  be  taken  as  a specimen  : — 

The  oldest,  most  extensive,  and  respectable  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  traders,  concur  in  representing  the 
present  depression  ns  unprecedented  in  their  experience. 
Ten  thousand  applications,  by  working  men  and  women, 
for  free  passages  to  Australia,  have  been  made  and  refused 
within  the  last  two  months,  at  one  emigration  office  in  the 
town.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  good  houses  and  re- 
tail shops  are  untenanted  in  three  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  thousands  of  middle  and  small  rented  houses  are  un- 
occupied in  every  part  of  the  borough.  The  walls  are 
literally  covered  daily  with  auction  bills,  and  a purchaser 
can  hardly  he  found  for  either  leasehold  or  freehold  pro. 
perty.  The  brokers’  shops  are  crammed  with  goods  pur- 
chased at  half  the  cost  price.  The  pawnbrokers,  being 
completely  stocked,  refute  any  except  what  are  termed 
best  pledges.  Thousands  of  mechanics  are  living  on  half 
wages,  thousands  on  quarter  wages  ; and  numbers  of 
creatures  are  sustained  by  means  known  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty himself.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  applications 
were  made  to  the  Gloucester  Railway  Company,  for  si- 
tuations as  guards,  &c-,  within  the  last  month.  The  poor- 
rate  is  doubled,  and  numbers  are  leaving  their  houses  to 
escape  paying  it.  All  is  gloomy,  and  no  one  can  see  a 
prospect  of  improvement. 

At  Paisley,  the  greatest  distress  prevails  among  the 
hand-loom  weavers;  and  from  an  inquiry  it  appears  that 
eighty  heads  of  families  had  been  without  work  for  several 
weeks,  and  their  families  suffering  the  greatest  privations. 
The  cause  of  the  present  stagnation  in  trade  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  competition  to 
which  we  are  now  exposed  by  foreigners ; but  the  people  of 
Birmingham  believe  that  to  the  state  of  the  currency  is 
to  be  attributed  a great  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  undet- 
stood  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  subject  will  not  report  this  session,  but  will  merely 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 


they  have  taken.  It  is  said  that  that  evidence  contains 
much  important  information,  and  its  publication  it  looked 
forward  to,  in  many  quarters,  with  much  interest. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  weather  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  eieept  in 
a small  part  of  the  south  east  of  England,  has  been  very 
unfavourable  for  the  crops,  very  few  days  having  pawd 
without  falls  of  rain,  and  the  temperature  being  nnuui- 
ally  low  for  the  season.  In  this  city  the  thermometer 
has  very  seldom  been  higher  than  sixty  in  the  shade, 
during  the  warmest  days,  and,  at  night,  has  sometima 
fallen  eight  or  ten  degrees  lower.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  crops,  generally,  are  looking  worse  than  we  h»n 
seen  them  for  many  years.  Wheat  and  barley  are  weikly 
and  thin  on  the  ground,  aud  the  ears  are  small.  The 
constant  wet  and  cold  has  stopped  the  growth  of  the 
oats;  and,  generally  speaking,  that  crop  is  now  (20th 
July)  only  beginning  to  get  into  ear.  The  potato  ere? 
has,  in  some  instances,  failed,  and  been  ploughed  up; 
the  turnips  are  making  little  progress,  and  are  not  likely 
to  grow  with  any  vigour  till  we  have  dry  weather,  with 
more  heat.  The  hay  crop  is  deficient  in  quantity,  »ad 
has  been  much  injured  in  quality  by  the  continual  rains. 
Not  much  of  it  has  been  yet  got  up  into  ricks,  and  ret» 
little  carried  to  the  stack  yard.  The  roost  recent  accounts 
from  other  quarters  are  not  more  favourable,  as  the  tal- 
lowing quotations  testify  : — Stirlingshire , (July  16.}— 
The  oat  crop  is  at  a stand  still,  there  being  little  per- 
ceptible difference  on  it  for  the  last  fortnight.  Mochsf 
the  hay  crop  is  still  suffering.  Fifcshire,  (July  16.}— 
Haymaking  is  proceeding  slowly  ; only  a fsw  field*  as 
boast  of  hay-cocks.  Turnips,  generally,  shew  a gwd 
braird  ; but  do  not  get  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  tit 
flea-beetle,  which  is  very  prevalent.  Potatoes  look  stli 
generally.  Forfarshire,  (July  14.) — Serious  fears  an 
entertained  by  our  agriculturists  at  the  continuance  *t 
the  wet  and  cold.  lioss-shire,  (July  15.) — The  corn  crop* 
appear  to  be  of  great  bulk,  and  ate  in  an  ordinary  mk 
of  advancement.  Early  Swedish  turnips  have,  in  dust 
instances,  been  cut  off  by  the  fly.  The  hay-crop  s 
light.  Sutherland. — The  crops  look  well,  but  backwati 
Caithness.— The  oats  are  excellent ; but  barley  and  heir 
do  not  look  well.  Liverpool,  (July  14.)— For  10* 
railed  around  us,  and  over  a great  part  of  Ireland,  tbm 
is  now  a great  prospect  of  a late  and  precarious  ban»< 
Hay  crops  are  very  light.  London.— The  reports  of  th* 
appearance  of  the  wheat,  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  continue  unsatisfactory,  and  it  appon 
but  too  probable  that  we  shall  have  this  year,  agws, 
a short  yield.  The  accounts  from  Ireland  art  varisw, 
but  taking  them  all  into  consideration,  the  inference  k 
that  the  wheat  crop  will  not  be  productive— In  ifftnl 
markets,  the  best  wheat  has  reached  the  war  price  of  8* 
a quarter,  and,  in  Edinburgh,  the  four-pouud  loaf  is  no* 
selling  at  tenpence  ; but  such  is  the  quantity  of  inferior 
and  ill-dressed  grain  brought  to  market,  that  tbs  gesenl 
average  has  remained  for  some  time  between  87*.  indfiS*’ 
At  Haddington,  on  the  17th  July,  prices  ranged  froc 
78s.  to  44s.  But  wheat  of  the  latter  quality  ought  to  h* 
excluded  from  the  general  average,  which  regulates  the 
duty  on  importation,  for  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the  fool 

man.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not  think  it  is  * 
be  regretted  that  the  prospect  of  the  harvest  is  untaroer- 

able,  fora  bad  crop  will  give  an  additional  itnpettutotk 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Provision  La**- 
Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  very  little  bounro 
has  been  done  at  the  wool  fairs,  At  the  Inverness  far. 
commencing  on  the  9th  July,  and  ending  on  the  11th 
and  at  which  sales  from  £160,000  to  £200,000  are  se- 
nually  made,  little  or  no  business  was  done,  the 
staplers  being  determined  not  to  make  purchases  except »! 
a discount  of  20  to  26  per  cent,  from  last  year's  prkrs: 
and  the  farmers  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  sogr»t  > 
reduction.  Sheep  of  all  kinds,  on  the  other  bind, 
well,  and  brought  much  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  At 
the  Perth  Fair,  held  on  the  14th,  the  demand  for  wool** 
greater,  and  a considerable  quantity  was  eold,  principal 
to  Scotch  manufacturers. 
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ROBERT  OWEN  AND  SOCIALISM  * 


“ Politics  is  a science."  quoth  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
discoursing  complacently  to  one  of  his  brother 
deputies;  “ politics,  mon  ami , is  a science  which 
I think  I have  brought  to  perfection."  The 
Abbe  Sieyes  was  a great  man  confessedly ; but  a 
greater  than  he  has  arisen,  commissioned  by  a god, 
shall  we  say,  or  by  the  Devil,  or  by  *'  Necessity, 
the  mother  of  the  world,”  to  do  a yet  greater 
thing  than  make  paper  constitutions  to  last  for 
a year  and  a day — even  this  greatest  thing,  to 
teach  a new  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and 
bring  the  science  of  social  well-being  to  perfec- 
tion. And  how  is  this  done  ? There  are  five 
fundamental  facts  of  human  nature  and  human 
society,  in  regard  to  which  the  kings,  priests, 
and  legislators,  who  have  hitherto  ruled  the 
world,  have  (it  appears)  been  fundamentally 
mistaken  ; which  mistakes  of  this  old  immoral 
world  being  once  fundamentally  overthrown, 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  five  fundamental 
facts,  a new  moral  world  shall  be  raised,  free 
from  all  the  sin,  guilt,  and  misery,  which  pro- 
phets, priests,  und  kings,  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  eradicate  from  the  old.  So,  at  least,  we 
find  it  announced  in  a curious  little  volume, 


which  the  friend  of  humanity  may  purchase  for 
the  small  sum  of  three  half-pence,  entitled 

“ THE  SOCIAL  BIBLE; 

BKINO 

AN  OUTLINE 

OF  TUB 

RATIONA  L SYSTEM 

or 

SOCIETY, 

FOUNDED  ON  DEMONSTRABLE  FACT8  ; 
DEVELOPING 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  } 
BKINO  TUB  ONLY  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 

For  the  evil*  experienced  by  the  Population  of  the  World  ; 
the  immediate  adoption  of  which  would  tranquillize 
the  present  agitated  state  of  Society,  and  telieve  it  from 
Moral  and  Physical  evil,  by  removiug  the  Causes 
which  produce  them. 

By  ROBERT  OWEN." 

In  the  first  page  of  this  Social  Bible,  we  find 
“ THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS 

ON  which  T1IK 

RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY  IS  FOUNDED," 

announced  as  follow  : — 

I.  That  man  is  a compound  being,  whose  character  la 


* Perhaps  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  introducing  the  subject  of  Socialism  at  all  into  our  pages,  much 
more  for  treating  the  crude  half-truths  of  its  wouid-be  philosophical  quackery  with  anything  like  serious  argument. 
But  the  choice  has  not  been  ours ; the  matter  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  pertinacious  imperti- 
nence of  an  individual,  whore  displays  of  zeal  for  God,  on  most  occasions,  are  as  little  according  to  knowledge  as 
according  to  charity.  By  the  agency  of  this  individual,  the  cause  of  Socialism,  with  whatever  good  or  bad  elements 
it  may  contain,  has  been  identified  for  a time  with  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  ; and,  by  the  agency  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, Christianity  has  been  put  forward  to  the  world  as  practically  identified  with  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of 
malignity,  intolerance,  and  persecution.  By  this  agency  also,  men's  mouths  have,  in  many  places,  been  set  a-bab- 
bling  about  subjects  which  not  all  understand  ; and  misrepresentations,  exaggerations,  and  distortions  of  all  sorts 
have  been  sent  into  the  market  of  public  speculation,  to  be  bought  without  mouey  and  without  price,  as  such  com- 
modities are  wont  to  be.  In  these  circumstances,  the  few  words  of  parley  with  Robert  Owen,  which  we  have  printed, 
may  not  be  deemed  superfluous.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  a small  parley  also  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ; and  if  the 
impartial  reader  shall  think  that  our  contributor  has  handled  the  pen  to  any  purpose,  we  have,  for  once  in  our  lives 
at  least,  “ killed  twa  dogs  wi'  ae  stane  5”  au  achievement  in  the  field  of  Editorial  business  oftener  devoutly  wished 
than  happily  consummated — E.  T.  M. 
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formed  of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and 
of  the  effects  of  external  circumstances  upon  it  from  birth 
to  death ; such  original  organization  and  external  influ- 
ences continually  acting  and  reacting  each  upon  the  other. 

II.  That  man  is  compelled,  by  his  original  constitution, 
to  receive  his  feelings  and  his  convictions  independent  of 
his  u>\lL 

III.  That  his  feelings , or  his  convictions , or  bdtK  df 
them  united,  create  the  motive  to  action,  called  the  toil/, 
which  stimulates  him  to  act,  and  decides  his  actions. 

IV.  That  the  organization  of  no  two  human  beings 
is  ever  precisely  similar  at  birth  ; nor  can  art  subsequently 
form  any  two  individuals  from  infancy  to  maturity  to  be 
the  sdhe. 

( i . 

V.  Thdt,  neveHhelesfc,  thfe  constitution  of  every  infant, 
except  in  case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being 
formed  or  matured  either  into  a r erg  inferior  or  a very 
superior  being,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  external 
circumstances  allowed  to  influence  the  constitution  from 
birth.” 

Now,  what  have  we  here  ? Nothing  certainly 
that  looks  like  blasphemy  : but  as  little  also  that 
wears  the  promise  of  anew  gospel  which  shall  re- 
generate and  recreate  the  social  world.  Let  the 
reader  look  soberly,  and  consider  quietly,  what 
this  mountain  has  brought  forth.  Appearances, 
certainly,  anti  presumptions  are  against  it ; all 
quack  advertisements  are  magniloquent,  and  this 
smacks  of  the  genus  ; but  the  Mother  of  God,  a 
Spanish  proverb  says,  appears  to  fools and  di- 
vine philosophy  may  have  revealed  some  things 
to  Robert  Owen  which  she  has  concealed  from 
Henry  Exeter.  At  all  events,  every  honest  man 
deserves  an  honest  hearing. 

Wh3t,  then,  have  we  got  in  these  five  funda- 
mental facts  ? ....  It  appears  to  us  that 
they  contain  mere  moral  and  metaphysical  tru- 
isms, winch,  however  they  may  please  to  phrase 
them,  all  thinking  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
believe  and  have  believed.  “ Man  is  a com. 
poimd  being”  (the  Italics  are  Mr  Owen’s,)  com- 
jxoUhded,  as  Mr  Locke  Said,  of  the  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  the  Mind,  and  the  pen  that  writes 
upon  it  the  “ ideas  and  impres9iobs”  of  the  ex- 
ternal  world  ; or,  as  we  shall  say,  rather  of  the 
hunger  and  gastric  craving  from  within,  and  the 
corn,  and  oil,  and  wine  from  without,  which 
irtfiketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  Who  denies 
this?  The  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  were  before 
the  Germans  invented  the  phrases ; organization 
and  external  circumstances  have  acted  and  re- 
fitted On  nne  another  in  multitudinous  ways, 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  fate,  from 
Adam  until  now,  without  help  from  Robert 
Owen.  Proposition  first  may  be  granted.  Pro- 
position second  is  no  less  manifest ; unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  determined  to  misunderstand  it, 
and  find  it  to  be  either  a new  revelation  of  a 
blessed  gospel,  as  Mr  Owen’s  disciples  will  have 
it,  or  a horrid  and  blasphemous  heresy,  as  Do- 
minican noses,  keen  to  search  out  filth,  are 
prompt  to  testify. — “ Hicr  steh  tch  ; Gott  hilfe 
mir,  Jch  kann  nicht  anders!  said  Martin  Luther 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  “ Here  1 stand  ; God  help 
me  ! I cannot  do  otherwise  !” — Who  can  will 
himself  to  be  a thing  contrary  to  his  feelings  and 
convictions?  If  it  had  been  possible  to  do  this, 
martyrdom  had  been  happily  unheard  of,  and 


sanctified  murder  a thing  unknown ; but  just  be- 
cause John  Huss  could  not,  by  a mere  volition, 
change  the  feelings  and  convictions  on  religious 
subjects  which  God,  or  his  God-given  “ original 
constitution,”  had  given  him,  did  he  fall  a victim 
to  the  tyranny  of  Church-Torydom  atConstance; 
and  just-  because  Martin  Luther  was  compelled 
by  his  constitution  bo  receive  like  feelings  and 
'corivlctioris  independent  of  his  will,  are  we  here 
to-day,  standing  over  against  the  triple  crown  of 
Popedom  with  the  name  of  Protestant.  Doe- 
arty  sane  mfiri  imagine  that  will  can  Wake  in 
ugly  thing  cease  to  he  Ugly,  ot  a crhel  deed  cfcise 
to  be  cruel  ? Or  can  t Will  to  lovfc  Janet  better 
than  Jane,  or  to  think  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a 
better  Christian  than  the  Apostle  John?  tan  1 
by  volitibn  prevent  the  distant  mountains  from 
looking  blue;  or  keep  myself  from  feeling  uncom- 
fortable when  my  stomach  is  out  of  order:— 
Truly  not.  These  feelings  and  convictions  are 
independent  of  my  will ; and  Mr  Owen's  seconl 
proposition  also  is  a truism.  The  third  propre- 
tion  is  equally  clear.  On  all  occasions,  where  no 
outward  force  or  inward  moral  perversity  inter- 
feres, wo  do  only  w hat  we  will,  and  we  will  only 
what  we  feel  to  he  right  and  are  convinced  a 
reasonable.  The  fourth  proposition  is  also  self- 
evident:  no  two  things  can  exist  in  the  a sr 
place  at  the  same  time;  and  no  two  human  being- 
can  ever  be  precisely  the  same,  either  at  birth  « 
afterwards.  The  fifth  proposition,  with  the  im- 
portant exception  expressed  in  its  terms,  exccj! 
in  the  case  of  organic  disease,  is  equally  im- 
pregnable. Let  him  who  doubts  it  go  to  Nor- 
folk  Isle,  and  see  what  a very  inferior  bets: 
we  have  created  there,  by  the  external  cir- 
cumstance called  transportation.  And  Heart 
Exeter,  also,  will  certainly  admit  that  the  ex- 
ternal circumstance  of  an  Apostolical  Churois 
the  Australian  colony,  w ith  the  other  extern; 
circumstance  of  large  clergy  reserves,  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  apostolical  churchmen, 
might  have  formed  and  matured  that  very  inferior 
being  into  a very  superior  being.  So  far,  there- 
fore, Robert  Owen’s  five  fundamental  fact?  ( 
not  seem  to  Contain  much  that  we  might  w*. 
have  found  as  well  in  the  Ten  Coirtmandroenti 

Quid  (onto  dignum  feret  hie  promissor  kiat sf 


To  preach  truisms  with  a gigantic  gape 
only  serve  to  make  the  preacher  ridiculous. 

But  is  this  the  whole  of  Owenism  ? W s 
for  parading,  with  much  pomp  of  words. 
five  innocent  truisms,  that  the  small  charity 
the  Tories  grudged  to  a fellow-mortal  the  epb-- 
meral  bliss  of  looking  on  the  benignant  fac*' 
virgin  majesty?  AVns  it  for  this  that  HWry 
Exeter  held  up  his  bold  calumnious  front 
Parliament,  and,  with  a tongile  called  C'hn>t  - 
dared  to  traduce  the  characters  of  men 
pharisaically  orthodox,  doubtless,  but  more  -1 
nest  and  more  virtuous  than  himself?  ;; 
for  this  that  the  wise  Quarterly  sold  i‘*'- 
to  that  smooth-faced  Popery  called  I 
and  invoked  the  shade  of  Inndcent  HI.  tof'!- 
blish  a Protestant  Inquisition  and  proowti8^ 
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For  blasphemy  in  the  hineteenth  century  ?* 
Something  almost  ns  absurd,  Henry  Exeter  and 
the  Quarterly  did,  as  we  shall  see  before  con- 
cluding; but  there  was  certainly  something 
inore,  and  not  a small  thing,  in  the  case.  What 
that  something  was,  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  five  fundamental  facts,  as  we  have  seen, 
state  the  axioms  of  moral  science  comprehen- 
sively and  accurately  ehougb.  But,  as  the  argu- 
mentation proceeds,  we  discern  what  appears  to 
us  a lamentable  want  of  logic.  We  have  been 
informed-,  by  those  who  have  examined  Mr 
Owen’s  Bkull  phrenologically;  that  the  higher 
faculties  necessary,  to  form  a reasoner  and  a 
metaphysician  are  comparatively  small,  having 
been  depressed  into  insignificance  before  the 
large  protrusion  Of  individuality  which  vaults 
itself  above  his  calm-surveyirtg;  complacent  eyes. 
With  this  developement  his  whole  system  admir- 
ably corresponds.  Individuality  is  the  bump 
which  takes  cognizance  of  external  circum- 
stances ; and  Mr  Owen*  accordingly,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  the  doctrines  of  his  “ Social 
Bible,”  fixes  his  eyes  exclusively  on  those  exter- 
nal circumstances ; losing  sight  altogether  of  that 
internal  organization  which  his  first  postulate 
had  declared  formally  to  be  as  necessary  a part 
of  the  c ompottnd  being  as  the  other.  Here  is  the 
want  of  logic.  He  lays  a broad  foundation,  and 
builds  upon  a narrow  one ; he  has  two  wings,  but 
he  fiAps  only  one ; he  has  two  eyes,  but  he  shuts 
one,  nnd  squints  with  the  other,  and  that  other, 
too,  from  the  beginnihg,  the  weaker  one ; the 
I,  by  Fichte  made  so  glorious,  is  annihilated  by 
the  non- 1 ; intellect;  genius,  virtue,  all  the 
wondrous  “ organization"  of  that  internal  “ cir- 
cumstance" generally  called  soul,  bend  before 

the  OVERPOWERING  INFLUENCE  OF  EXTERNAL 

(circumstances  mind  is  made  the  slave  of 
matter;  and  the  eternal  masculine  NOT2,  that 
alone  can  beget  ideas,  becomes  the  mere  homun- 
culus creation  of  a petty,  peddling,  pedant- Wag- 
ner, mixing  drugs  in  a crucible.  O Robert  Owen  ! 
Robert  Owen ! surely  this  is  a most  impotent 
conclusion ! 

“ The  overpowering  influence  of  external 
circumstances  !”  What  a heresy  is  here  ! By 
what  overpowering  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances did  Martin  Luther  make  that  protesta- 
tion 5 did  John  Milton  write  that  poem  ? By 
no  d rcvmstanve^  external  or  internal,  could  such 
a thing  be  ddnp;  We  reject  the  word.  A cir- 
cumstance is  a thing  standing  in  the  periphery 
of  the  circle,  as  the  conjurer  places  many  things 
duly  there : but  the  conjurer  himself  stands  in 
the  centre  ; and  that  conjurer,  in  the  case  of 
Luther,  was  what-  we  call  Heart,  in  the  case 
of  Milton,  what  we  call  Head.  We  reject  also, 
with  deference  to  Mr  Owen,  and  the  French 


* PuNlsitMEXT  is  the  only  form  by  which  A Christian 
ean  recognise  them,  and  punishment  BY  the  law  of 
THE  land.” — Quarterly  Jlevictc  for  March  last.  No. 
extx.  p.  620.  The  Puseyites  have  one  great  virtue  : they 
ate  honest  and  consistent — perhaps  the  only  perfectly 
consistent  philosophical  Tories  iu  Britain. 


materialists  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  the 
word  “ organization.”  We  are  not  partial  to 
the  quackery  of  building  up  a new  philosophy 
by  the  confounding  of  the  old  use  of  language. 
Mini>,  therefore,  we  shall  say,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  external  circumstances,  like  a con- 
jurer with  a magic  rod,  beat  down  the  pride  of 
that  old  Tory  Pope,  nnd  built  up  the  Titanic 
architecture  of  that  republican  Epos.  What 
prose,  to  attempt  explaining  genius  by  organi- 
zation ! what  perversity  to  attempt  constructing 
it  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  ! 
which,  if  they  were  not  themselves  ordered  by 
the  hidden  Mind  that  rules  the  universe,  would 
be,  like  the  Epicurean  atoms,  blind  and  ineffect- 
ual. Explain  gravitation,  explain  magnetism, 
explain  electricity,  by  external  circumstances ; 
and  then  explain  the  thaumaturgic  might  of 
creative  intellect.  Shallow ! By  what  virtue 
of  what  external  circumstance  did  blind  old 
Homer  teach  multitudinous  ideas  to  dance 
around  him  in  order  more  musical  than  the 
spheres?  These  ideas,  in  his  sunny  soul,  were 
organized ; the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  an 
organization  of  thought  beautifully  stereotyped 
— but  where  and  what  was  the  organizer  ? Com- 
mon men  say  it  was  the  poetic  soul  of  Homer, 
God-descended : Robert  Owen  says  it  was  the 

OVERWHELMING  INFLUENCE  OF  EXTERNAL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. O Robert  Owen!  Robert  Owen!  surely 
this  is  a most  impotent  conclusion  ! 

What  do  we  mean  by  a orbat  man?  Can 
we  define  him  better  than  by  saying  he  is  a 
man  who  can  control  external  circumstances ; 
nay,  more,  who  snakes  external  circumstances — 
or,  at  least,  makes  them  bend  to  his  conquering 
will?  Louis  XVI.  was  a small  mart;  6o  was 
Maurepas  ; so  was  Brienne  ; so  was  Neckar  ; 
not  great  enough,  at  least,  to  control  that  por- 
tentous external  circumstance  called  the  Third 
Estate ; but  Mirabeau,  Carlyle  thinks,  was  the 
cloud-compelling,  cyanean-locked  Jove,  able 
(had  he  lived  another  year)  to  have  reined  that 
mad  steed  into  a wise  obedience.  Napoleon  cer- 
tainly was  the  man  ; he  did  still  the  storm;  and 
him  we  justly  call  great.  No  doubt  Napoleon 
also  was  himself  the  victim  of  an  external  cir- 
cumstance : unexpected  fire  in  the  Russian 
north.  Eveh  the  sturdiest  head  will  break  when 
it  dashes  itself  against  a rock  : but  a wise  head 
from  a rock  can  sometimes  bring  a river ; by  the 
power  of  God,  however,  he  it  hoted,  not  by  an 
external  circumstance. 

According  to  the  best  notions  that  we  have 
been  able  to  form  on  the  subject,  this  doctrine 
of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances is  the  radical  and  pervading  error 
of  Owenism.  It  is,  indeed,  » fearful  blunder, 
and  the  more  fearful  that  it  contains  (as  most 
errors  do)  within  itself  a very  important  truth. 
It  is  trtie  that  external  circumstances  do  much 
in  the  formation  of  character;  it  is  not  true  that 
they  do  everything ; it  is  not  true,  in  many 
cases;  that  they  do  the  most ; it  is  never,  nnd 
nowhere  true,  that  they  do  the  best.  It  is 
true  that  the  pen  which  writes  this  English  had 
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written  Turkish,  if  Edinburgh  had  been  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  true  also  that,  had  Constantinople 
been  Edinburgh,  Dr  Muir  would  have  prayed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  as  Allah,  not  as  Jehovah. 
Here  then  is  an  influence  certainly,  but  not 
overwhelming.  The  pen  that  now  writes  sense 
or  nonsense  in  English,  had  written  sense  or 
nonsense  in  Turkish  : but  a silk  purse  is  made 
of  a sow’s  ear  in  Constantinople  as  little  as  in 
Edinburgh ; and  genuine  piety  is  begotten  in 
the  soul  by  the  external  orthodoxy  of  a name  id 
Edinburgh  as  little  as  in  Constantinople.  Let 
us  hear  what  St  Paul  says  on  this  subject : — 
“ For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep 
the  law  ; but  if  thou  be  a breaker  of  the  law, 
thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.  There- 
fore, if  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted 
for  circumcision  ? And  shall  not  circumcision 
which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge 
thee,  who,  by  the  letter  and  circumcision,  dost 
transgress  the  law  ? Fob  he  is  not  a Jew  which 
is  one  outwardly  ; neithek  is  that  circumcision 

WHICH  IS  OUTWARD  IN  THE  FLESH  : but  he  IS  a 

Jew  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God.” 

There  is  not  a more  potent  and  protrusive 
external  circumstance  than  that  which  Mr  Car- 
lyle somewhere  very  significantly  calls  “ shovel- 
hatted  orthodoxy,”  fencing  round  and  hemming 
in  the  God-gifted  freedom  of  the  inner  man  with 
decrees  of  councils,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  scholastic  dogmas,  and  other  cumbrous 
machinery  of  that  sort : but  it  is  all  in  vain  ; for, 
as  St  Paul  declares,  “ He  is  not  a Jew  which  is 
one  outwardly,”  bo  this  external  circumstance, 
propped  up,  as  it  generally  is,  by  state  prose- 
cutions, civil  disabilities,  and  other  infernal  aid- 
ances,  only  succeeds  in  depositing,  as  it  were,  a 
crust  with  the  brown,  green,  and  yellow  liveries 
of  stagnation  upon  weak  characters;  while  strong 
and  honest  thinkers  break  the  brittle  cage  and 
fly  away,  like  the  Tyrolese  Protestants  or  the 
old  Lutherans  of  Silesia,  into  regions  where  they 
can  breathe  freely  and  shake  unfettered  wings. 
In  vain,  therefore,  does  Mr  Owen  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  earth,  preaching  this  Hel- 
vetian gospel  of  materialism  and  external  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a doctrine  of  pure,  unadulter- 
ated despotism,  Continental  Toryism  ; levelling 
and  squaring  all  things  to  the  tameness  of  sys- 
tematic uniformity.  It  is  practised  to  a great 
extent  in  Austria  and  Prussia ; there  is  also  much 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  English 
Church  generally : but  the  wide  world,  so  far  as 
experience  teaches  mortal  men,  is  constructed 
on  a principle  entirely  opposite ; the  principle 
of  the  greatest  internal  liberty  generating  the 
most  luxuriant  outward  variety,  not  the  most 
systematic  outward  necessity  generating  the 
most  monotonous  internal  uniformity. 

The  Socialists  are  continually  repeating  that 
text — “ The  character  of  man  is  made  for  him, 
not  by  him.”  This  is  merely  another  formula 


for  their  “ overwhelming  influence  of  external 
circumstances,”  and  is  only  remarkable  as  stating 
more  distinctly  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Fatalism,  in  the  preaching  of  which  they  rejoice. 
Shelley,  long  ago,  in  his  celebrated  poem  of 
**  Queen  Mab,”  invoked 

“ Necessity,  the  mother  of  the  world;" 
and  the  Owenites  are  all  Necessitarians.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this ; so  long  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  their  own  five  fundamental  facts,  and 
in  the  Necessity  of  which  they  speak  include 
the  necessity  of  inward  organization— moral  ne- 
cessity, according  to  common  phrase,  as  well  aa 
the  physical  necessity  of  external  circumstances. 
But  they  have  always  a tendency  to  materialiie 
with  their  omnipotent  external  circumstances, 
and  leave  the  great  poetical  necessities  of  the 
inner  man  unappreciated.  This  is  vanity.  As 
to  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  meta- 
physically considered,  it  is  a matter  with  regard 
to  which  “ an  ass  may  ask  more  questions  than 
a doctor  can  answer.”  There  are  four  principal 
classes  of  Fatalists  that  have  distinguished  them, 
selves  in  the  world  : — 

The  Stoics, 

The  Turks, 

The  Calvinists, 

The  Owenites ; 

And  all  these  know  as  much  about  the  matter 
as  Lord  Byron  knew  about  cosmogony.  Thi 
Helvetic  Confession  says  that  regenerate  men 
are  free,  but  also  not  free  ; “ Aguntur  a Dtoti 
agant  ipsi  quod  agunt.”*  We  are  willing  to 
swear  to  this  formula.  David  Hume  also  said 
that  we  must  believe  in  both  liberty  and  neces. 
sity  ; and  the  theological  puzzle  about  the  com- 
parative value  of  faith  and  works  is  best  pro- 
vided against  by  taking  care  to  have  as  much  a* 
possible  of  both.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
practical  Fatalist  is  a fool ; and  if  a man  will 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  an  external  circum 
stance  of  such  peculiar  potency'  as  a cannon  bill, 
he  must  expect  to  die  like  Charles  XII. — ** 1 
heroic  madman  dies.  All  things  are  ruled  by 
necessity  ; but  this  universal  necessity  include* 
the  moral  necessity  every  healthy  man  is  under 
of  believing  himself  to  be  free.  An  unperverted 
human  heart  acknowledges  the  innate  obligati* 
of  every  intelligence,  to  strive  after  the  beau-iin< 
of  perfection  to  which  its  noblest  aspirationspotnt- 
We  have  touched  here  on  another  crotchet  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Non- Responsibility  of  .'I**- 
Most  certainly,  so  far  as  a man’s  character » 
formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him,  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that.  Who  ever  said  he  was.  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  some  very  reverend  Synod  o 
Dort,  that  damns  whole  nations,  antediluvian  am! 
postdiluvian,  for  not  believing  dogmas  of  dirine 
(say  diabolical)  decrees  of  which  they  bad  never 
heard?  Does  any  sane  man  imagine  that  oGermaE 
is  responsible  for  grumbling  gutturals,  an  Ec:- 
lishman  for  clipping  so  much  breath  with  hi*  teeth' 
a Frenchman  for  twanging  it  through  hi*  now 
There  are  common  atmospheres  which  envelope, 


* Chap.  ix.  De  libero  Arbitrio. 
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common  diseases  which  engrain  themselves  into 
whole  races : for  these  the  race  cannot  be  held 
responsible  ; nevertheless  the  individual  is  neces- 
sitated to  hold  himself  bound  to  press  onward  to 
perfection,  accordingto  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
The  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh 
may  be  wanting,  but  the  aspiration  after  the 
circumcision  which  is  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  letter,  is  universal.  We  are  sinful; 
we  ought  to  be  holy.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to 
be  virtuous.  So  says  the  categorical  imperative, 
asking  no  questions,  and  allowing  none  to  be 
asked.  There  is  a mystery,  certainly,  in  the 
matter,  which  even  the  keen  glance  of  Immanuel 
Kant  could  not  pierce.  Robert  Owen  professes  to 
teach  truth  “ without  mystery  but  this  is  mere 
phrase.  He  and  all  mortal  men  are  enveloped 
in  mystery,  as  a fish  is  in  water.  Certain  things 
must  be  believed  without  reasons,  let  petty  prag- 
matical understandings  say  what  they  will.  Fa- 
talism may  be  proved  by  abstract  formulas  ; but, 
practically,  every  healthy  man  looks  on  bis  mi- 
crocosm as  a ship  driven  powerfully,  no  doubt,  by 
wind  and  tide  over  which  he  has  no  control,  but 
navigated  mainly  by  the  wisdom  of  a helmsman; 
which  helmsman  is  reason  responsible  to  itself, 
and  to  the  aboriginal  reason  of  all  reasons,  whom 
we  call  God.  Mysterious  or  not  mysterious,  this 
is  one  of  the  great  moral  instincts  of  humanity 
which  has  been  and  is. 

From  these  metaphysical  postulates  of  exter- 
nal Necessity  and  Non.  responsibility  Mr  Owen 
deduces  certain  conclusions  of  a social  and  eco- 
nomical nature,  whose  daring  novelty  has  called 
forth  the  laughter  of  secular,  and  the  impre- 
cations of  clerical,  adversaries.  There  are  mul- 
titudinous details  : Mr  Owen  is  a “ practical 
man,"  and  understands  how  to  nail  deal  boards 
together ; but  the  main  principle  of  his  econo- 
mical system  seems  to  be,  as  it  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Manager  Murray,  that  of  uniting  the 
whole  world  into  a society, 

“ Where  everything  belongs  to  everybody, 

And  nobody  has  nothing  in  particular; 

One  joint-stock  company  of  general  bliss.” 

Men  are  not  to  work,  each  for  himself,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  system  of  the  world  ; but  each 
is  to  co-operate  with  all  and  for  all.  Individual 
property  is  to  be  annihilated.  As  the  Parisian 
students  originally  were  maintained  out  of  the 
king’s  purse,  (hence  the  name  Bursars ,)  so  shall 
the  whole  world  be  divided  into  parallelograms 
of  so  many  square  miles  each  ; and  each  parallel- 
ogram shall  be  a joint-stock  company,  having  a 
common  purse,  out  of  which,  not  out  of  his  pri- 
vate earnings,  each  individual  is  paid.  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; this  gospel  was 
preached  in  the  old  immoral  world ; and  the 
gospel  of  the  new  moral  world  intends  to  carry 
that  old  gospel  into  practical  effect,  (it  having 
hitherto,  as  we  too  plainly  see,  proved  a dead- 
letter,)  by  “ rooting  up  the  root  radically."  What 
an  original  discovery  ! Castrate  the  animal,  and 
he  will  be  chaste ; drink  water,  and  wine  will 
not  make  you  drunk.  Mr  Owen  is  a tee-totaller 
of  the  external  world.  Covetousness  is  the  ex- 


cess of  acquisitiveness,  as  drunkenness  is  the 
excess  of  drinking.  Abstain  from  drinking,  and 
you  avoid  drunkenness  ; abstain  from  acquiring, 
and  you  avoid  covetousness.  Competition,  it 
seems,  is  the  great  evil  of  the  world.  Like  a 
rabble  rushing,  and  crushing,  and  squeezing 
themselves  into  the  pit  on  a benefit  night,  the 
strongest 

“ With  lusty  knocks, 

Fight  their  way  on  to  th$  money-box;” 

and  the  weakest  are  trodden  under  foot.  A 
great  evil  certainly ; and  how  to  be  remedied  ? 
Choke  ambition,  blunt  curiosity,  gag  enterprise, 
and  you  annihilate  competition  by  “ painless 
extinction."  Run  no  races,  and  you  will  break 
no  legs.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Robert 
Owen. 

But  the  Quarterly  Review  says  that  Mr  Owen 
is  perfectly  right  in  this  matter  ; that  competi- 
tion is  really  the  great  evil  under  which  human 
society  groans  ; that  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  save  the  world  from  its  present  dis- 
tresses than  the  resolution  of  society  into  such 
joint-stock  companies  and  co-operative  associa- 
tions ; and  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  per- 
fect Mr  Owen's  social  engine  is,  that  the  steam 
be  prepared  in  a Bishop's  boiler.*  For  “ dis- 
trict" say  “diocese,”  and  the  Apostolical  will 
baptize  himself  Socialist  to-morrow.  Nor  are 
we  surprised  at  this.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  at  the  44th  verse,  the  Christian  reader 
will  find  something  that  looks  very  like  Social- 
ism; like  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  confound  the 
weak  intellects  of  a pious  brother  of  R.  H. 
Froude.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  regard  to  Socialism,  is  exactly  of  a piece 
with  the  whole  idea  of  Church-Toryism,  as  it 
has  developed  itself  in  these  latter  days.  Look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  the  Education 
question.  It  was  not  asserted,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a moment,  that  Government  ap- 
pointed inspectors  professedly  to  teach  infidel 
principles,  or  to  burn  the  Bible ; but  the  great 
offence  was,  that  the  very  act  of  appointing  an 
inspector  implied,  or  rather  publicly  declared, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  juvenile  mind.  Such  is  the  inor- 

* “ As  a politico-economical  speculation,  Socialism 
has  always  failed,  and  always  must  fail.  It  is  absurd, 
but  it  is  comparatively  innocent.  Anything  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  flagitious  corruptions  of  our 
present  manufacturing  system  ; which  would  extinguish 
covetousness  ; which  would  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  capital  among  a few  hands , and  distribute  it  among 
many , raising  a mechanic  from  a mere  drudge  to  com- 
fort and  independence  ; would , indeed , be  a boon  to  the 
world.  No  Christian  quarrels  with  this ; and  he  only 
wonders,  first,  that  man,  in  his  senses,  should  think  to 
accomplish  it  by  the  agency  of  joint-stock  societies,  un- 
controlled by  a higher  and  better  power  than  their  own  ; 
and,  secondly , that  the  Ciiubch  herself  is  not 
FORMING  PLANS  FOR  SOME  SUCH  INSTITUTION  UN- 
DER her  own  eye.” — Quarterly  Review , No.  exxx., 
p.  507.  In  one  sentence,  Socialism , or  something  very 
like  Socialism,  is  not  only  not  a bad  thing,  but  a cla- 
mant necessity  of  the  age ; provided  always  that  it  be 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  Bishops  by  apostolical 
succession.  This  is  one  leading  proposition  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Toryism. 
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flinate  lust  of  these  men  for  a Papistico-Jesuiti- 
cal  domination  over  the  soul ! And  here  they  let 
out  the  same  impudent  secret  with  regard  to 
Socialism.  “We  have  accused  the  Socialists  of 
blasphemy ; we  have  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented them  as  a compound  of  swine  and  devils, 
the  very  excrement  and  filth  of  creation:  but 
when  we  are  constrained  by  the  instinct  of  ho- 
nesty, inherent  even  in  the  worst  minds,  to  drop 
truth  accidentally  upon  a Bheet  of  white  paper, 
their  real  offence  appears  to  he  that  they  have 
dared  to  constitute  themselves  into  a society  of 
persons,  having  all  things  in  common,  (Acts 
ii.,  it,)  without  leave  asked  from  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.”  So  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  de- 
nounced Frederick  the  Second’s  crusade  as  a 
crusade  of  the  Devil,  because  it  was  begun  and 
carried  on  without,  and  in  despite  of,  his  inter, 
ference.  Church-Toryism  is  the  same  in  every 
age  and  in  every  name.  Protestant  or  Papal, 
Innocent  or  Exeter,  it  means  exclusive  domina- 
tion and  iron  despotism,  f*  Woe  unto  you 
Scribes,  Pharisees,  Hypocrites !" 

The  present  writer  does  not  agree  (so  far  as 
his  light  goes)  either  with  Robert  Owen  or  with 
the  Quarterly  Review . With  bishops,  or  with- 
out them,  he  has  not  faith  enough  in  the  conceit 
of  an  individual,  to  venture  on  an  experiment 
running  sheer  counter  to  the  nature  of  man,  as 
it  has  been  developed  during  the  6,000  years  that 
this  marvellous  world  of  human  society  has  ex- 
isted. Nevertheless,  if  any  man  has  faith  in 
Robert  Owen,  as  a new  Messiah  of  the  external 
world,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  make  the 
experiment,  without  hindrance  from  boor  or 
bishop.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much 
misery  upon  this  earth,  joyful  and  triumphant  as 
we  are  hound  in  justice  to  say  it  is  in  the  main. 
There  are  moments  when  we  are  constrained  to 
cry  out,  with  St  Paul,  “ The  whole  creation 
groaneth  together  even  until  now  and  the  to- 
day of  this  now  never  seems  to  become  yester- 
day. Therefore,  if  any  man  has  a feasible  scheme 
or  project  organizing  itself  in  Ids  brain,  where- 
withal to  better  (even  with  fearful  odds  against 
success)  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, let  him  do,  nay,  he  is  bound  to  do,  what 
he  can,  honestly  to  realize  that  scheme.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  many  things  (though  not  all 
things)  in  the  old  immoral  world  are  wrong — at 
least  do  not  suit  these  times.  Earth  is  no  longer 
a pedestal  (as  it  was  in  the  “ good  old  times”) 
for  priests  and  lords  to  stand  on.  That  sentence 
is  written  in  heaven  ; and,  one  way  or  other,  the 
haughty  hierarchy  that  now  lords  it  over  the 
liberties  of  this  land  must  be  humbled.  But  we, 
who  are  not  Socialists,  think  that,  by  increasing 
popular  influence,  and  repealing  aristocratic  sta- 
tutes, society,  as  it  now  stands  in  this  old  immoral 
world,  may  be  reformed  ; without  being  revolu- 
tionized, and  recast  upon  a model  as  perfect  in 
blissful  monotony  as  Thomas  Paine's  drab-co- 
loured Quaker  creation.  We  think  that,  if  the 
aristocracy  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  their 
interests  are  identical  with,  not  opposed  to,  the 
interests  of  the  masses  ; if  they  could  be  brought 


seriously  to  think  that  they  have  important 
natural  duties  to  perform  towards  the  lover 
orders ; not  frivolous,  artificial  privileges  and 
vain  distinctions  to  maintain  agaitul  them;  if 
they  could  be  brought  practically  to  rewrite 
that  there  is  no  aristocracy  allowed  by  nature  or 
the  Bible,  but  the  aristocracy  of  Virtue;  if, 
instead  of  preaching  up  tithes  and  state-churches, 
they  would  take  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
gospel,  and  learn  that  “ to  do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,”  is  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  chapter  of  Christianity: 
in  this  case,  we  think  the  world  might  limp 
on  pretty  comfortably  without  Socialism,  d’is- 
trictual  or  diocesan-  A*  R is,  however,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  continue  to  prate  the  same  old- 
wivish  drivel  they  have  been  doing  for  the  Ust 
twenty  years,  in  this  case,  against  French  revo- 
lutions, and  Prussian  Agrarian  Laws,  we  will  not 
warrant  the  English  nobility. 

Next  to  the  nuisance  of  individual  property. 
Mr  Owen,  with  partial  wrath,  directs  the  bat- 
teries of  the  new  moral  world  against  marriage. 
The  English  law  of  divorce  is  notoriously  bad ; 
and  Mr  Owen,  like  Luthers  drunken  peasant, 
falling  hack  ip  disgust  from  this  side,  tumble 
on  the  other.  The  English  law  does  not  admit 
divorce  on  any  ground,  however  reasonable ; Mr 
Owen  allows  permanent  separation  from  the 
family  tie  on  any  ground,  however  upreasosihle. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  practi- 
cally may  take  a trip  over  to  Prussia,  where  Mr 
Owen's  system  has  long  been  in  practical  opera- 
tion. \\re  are  almost  content  with  our  Seotci 
system,  which  seems  a juste  milieu  between  the 
two  extremes.  We  have  not  time  here  to  eater 
into  the  argument  theological  and  philosophical- 
Those  who  are  curious  may  consult  Milton- 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  pass,  without  reproof, 
those  calumnies'which  certain  over-zealous  crea- 
tures of  the  Church  have  been  hasty  to  thro*  out 
against  the  Socialists,  viz..  That  they  are  advo- 
cates for  the  old  Teutonic  practice  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse,  and  that  their  co-operatisa 
societies  are  to  be  regarded  as  a Bort  of  mena- 
gerie for  creating  and  perpetuating  a “ very 
superior  race  of  Beasts.”  Robert  Owen,  like 
every  enthusiast  governed  by  one  idea,  has  swd 
very  wild  and  rash  things  on  the  subject  of  *«* 
ual  intercourse  ; but  so  did  a greater  and  nobler 
than  he,  one  of  the  purest  minds  that  modem 
times  have  produced,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Every- 
thing that  stands  in  Fronde’s  book,  we  presuoe, 
is  not  to  be  taken  without  inquiry  as  the  ortho- 
dox standard  of  Puseyism  ; so  every  extravagant 
I’hilippicizing  phrase  of  Hebert  Owen  against  Ai 
married  condition  in  the  old  immoral  world  of 
English  law,  is  no  proof  positive  either  of  Eg- 
bert Owen's  sober  doctrine  on  the  subject,  oi  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  his  disciple*.  M # 
repeat,  and  we  stake  the  character  of  the  Mag*' 
zine  on  the  assertion,  that  Robert  0»en’«  doc- 
trine of  marriage,  as  we  have  beard  it  *t»tad 
from  his  own  mouth,  is  neither  more  nor  le»* 
than  that  greater  freedom  of  divorce  which  Mil- 
ton  advocated,  and  which  Prussia  practises.  Any* 
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thing  beyond  this  is  mere  fume,  which  a clear, 
calm  eye  will  see  through  at  a glance  ; which  only 
the  ignorance  and  want  of  candour  characteristic 
of  clerical  polemics  could  mistake  for  a reality. 

Air  Qwen  is,  unfortunately,  (as  Bentham  said,) 
not  mad  altogether,  hut  mad  secundum  quid : and 
so  he  has  another  crotchet  about  religion,  which 
he  continually  declaims  against  in  a truly  Lucre- 
tian  style,  as  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  that  have 
been  in  the  world. 

“ Tan  turn  religio  poluit  suadere  malorum  l" 

His  ravings  on  this  subject  are  too  puerile  to 
demaud  attention.  It  is  muuifest,  not  only  that 
he  confounds  church  orthodoxy  wjth  piety,  the 
modern  gospel  of  clergy  reserves  with  the  an- 
cient gospel  which  tv  as  preached  by  and  to  the 
poor,  but,  further,  that  he  wants  the  bump  of 
wonder  and  veneration  altogether.  The  body  of 
Socialists  have  accordingly  done  well  in  discard- 
ing altogether  this  old  rotten  French  packthread 
of  impiety,  by  which  Robert  Qwen  vainly  ima- 
gined that  the  elements  of  a new  moral  world 
were  to  be  bundled  together  in  harmony.  Reli- 
gion belongs  to  the  human  soul  as  essentially  as 
virtue.  When  these  are  rooted  out,  men  will  be 
rooted  out  also,  and  a *1  new  species  of  beasts” 
will  walk  loose  upon  the  earth.  Till  then  we 
have  enough  to  do  with  the  olq  beast,  black  bi- 
gotry, and  the  gospel  of  damnation  which  it 
preaches. 

YVe  have  just  stated  that  the  body  of  the  So- 
cialists is  not  to  be  confounded  with  individual 
crotchets  or  monomanias  of  Robert  Owen  ; and 
this  is  a point  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
most  superficial  inquirer  into  the  subject;  though, 
strange  to  say,  learned  diatribes,  and  orations  of 
loud  pretence,  have  been  published  to  the  world, 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  these  two 
things  are  merely  diverse  names  for  the  same 
thing.  So  the  early  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  Galileans ; so  the  Papist 
bishops,  the  types  of  our  Puseyite  bishops, 
malignantly  identified  Martin  Luther  with  Jack 
of  Leyden.  And,  no  doubt,  brother  Martin, 
like  Robert  Owen,  had  a wild  tongue  in  his 
head,  and  delighted  to  fiing  wholesale  vitupera- 
tion in  the  face  of  dignities ; but  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  be  either  an  Anabaptist,  or  an 
Adamite,  or  a Carlstadtian,  or  any  other  deno- 
mination of  sanctified  drivellers.  So  the  Socialists, 
in  making,  without  bishops,  their  great  experi- 
ment of  general  bliss  by  joint-stock  company, 
have  wisely  taken  care  to  do  it  also  without 
Robert  Owen.  They  do  not  require  his  name, 
ipdeed,  any  more  than  that  of  Fourier  in  France, 
to  make  trial  of  what  co-operatiou  can  do  to  re- 
lieve the  miseries  of  groaning  humanity.  YYrhat 
they  require  is  brotherly  love,  patience,  moder- 
ation, and,  above  all  things,  wisdom.  This  last 
quality,  certainly,  they  could  not  get  from  Ro- 
bert Owen.  This  man  commenced  his  mission 
with  the  insane,  and,  we  must  say  also,  intolerant 
and  uncharitable  purpose  of  preaching  religion 
out  of  the  world  altogether ; a proceeding,  even 
had  it  been  reasonable,  impolitic  and  inexpe- 
dient in  the  extreme.  How  the  Socialists  have 
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managed  the  roultqr  appear  from  the  con- 
stitution an4  laws  of  their  society,  enrqjlpd,  a? 
it  is,  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  10  Geo. 
IV.,  C.  66,  apd  b and  $ H ii  1.,  IV.  c.  ID.  H'e 
quote  the  first  nineteen  articles,  in  whip!*  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  society  are  fully  in- 
folded. 

Name. — 1.  Henceforth,  the  designation  of  this  Society 
shall  be,  “ The  Universal  Community  Society  of  Rational 
Religionists instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the  twq  names  of 
“ The  Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,”  qnd  “Thg 
National  Community  Friendly  Society.” 

Objects.— 2.  Universal  charity— To  establish  over  the 
world,  In  principle  and  practice,  charity  for  the  convic- 
tions, feelings,  and  conduct,  of  every  human  being,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  class,  sect,  party,  country,  or  polqur. 

3.  Education  and  Employment — To  well  educate  and 
advantageously  employ  all,  so  as  to  insure  their  health, 
permanent  prosperity,  intelligence,  union,  and  happiness. 

4.  lialioruil  Economy — To  produce  and  distribute,  iu 
the  best  manner,  the  best  qualities  of  all  kind*  of  yyep|tjt 
abundantly  for  all. 

5.  Government — To  govern  most  beneficially  for  all— . 
without  force  or  fraud.  anih  ultimately,  without  artificial 
rewards  or  punishments — by  the  removal  of  the  causes 
which  produce  evil,  and  the  institution  of  those  which 
produce  good. 

6.  Peaceful  change — Thus  to  effect  peaceably,  aqd  by 
reason  alone,  an  entire  change  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  mankind. 

Means. — These  objects  are  to  be  attained  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : 

7.  Public  Opinion — By  creating  a new  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  this  entire  change  in  the  character  and  cop- 
(1  it  ion  of  mankind,  through  the  medium  of  pubfjc  meet- 
ings, lectures,  discussions,  missionaries,  cheap  publica- 
tions, and  mutual  exchanges  of  productions,  upon  equi- 
table piinciples,  without  individual  compp^ipp. 

8.  Schools — By  instituting  infant  and  othpr  schools, 
in  which,  by  means  of  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
the  individuals  will  he  placed,  a new  and  very  superior 
character  will  bn  formed  for  them,  by  being  daily  taught 
truth,  unconnected  witli  error,  and  by  exhibiting  a con- 
duct in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle#  of  this  society. 

!).  pumls — By  raising,  from  time  to  time,  by  subscrip- 
tions among  the  members,  or  by  voluntary  contributions, 
or  donations  or  bequests,  or  loans,  from  members  or  others, 
various  stocks  or  funds,  for  the  mutual  assistance,  main- 
tenance, and  education  of  the  members,  their  wires  and 
children,  or  nominees,  in  infancy,  advanced  agp,  sick- 
ness or  other  natural  state  or  contingency ; also  fqnds  fpj: 
defraying  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  society. 

10.  Communities — By  applying  such  stocks  or  fnnds 
for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  whereon  to  establish 
COMMUNITIES  of  UNITED  intekests,  or  foy  the  pur- 
chase or  rental,  of  dwellings  or  other  building#,  wherein 
the  members  shall,  bv  united  labour,  support  each  other, 
under  every  vicissitude. 

Principles 11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  substantially  as 

given  above  in  the  five  fundamental  facts. 

Deductions.— 1C.  General  Character — Thus  if  the 
whole  character  of  man,  physical,  intellectual,  qnd  moral, 
formed  kok  him. 

1 7-  Non- Responsibility — It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
man  has  not  been  created  to  be  a responsible  being,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Religion — 18.  Rational  Religion — A knowledge  qf 
these  unerring  and  uuchqpging  laws  of  nature,  derived 
fiom  accurate  and  extended  observation  of  the  works  of 
the  Great  Creating  Power  of  the  Universe,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  cbauitv  for  the  feelings,  convictions,  and  con- 
duct of  alt  men,  consequent  upon  such  knowledge,  cqnsti- 
tute  the  Rational  Religion. 

13.  Right  of  opinion — All  members  of  thjs  society 
shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their  opinions  respecting 
the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Universe,  and  to  worship  it 
uuder  any  form,  or  in  any  manner,  agreeable  to  their 
consciences,  not  interfering  with  equal  rights  in  other*. 
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The  reader  will  see  from  this  that  the  Socialists 
are  a sort  of  joint-stock  free-masonry,  or  friendly 
society  for  economical  purposes,  of  which  the 
soul  iB  the  principle  of  co-operation,  preached  in 
France  by  Fourier,  and  in  Britain  by  Robert 
Owen ; recognising  also  Robert  Owen’s  five  funda- 
mental facts,  or  innocent  ethico-metaphysical 
truisms  handled  above  ; but  in  nowise  identified 
with  the  Miltonic  views  of  matrimony,  or  the 
barren  prosaic  irreligiosity  which  Robert  Owen, 
with  woful  want  of  logic,  has  deduced  from  these 
truisms.  Their  principles  of  universal  charity 
and  religious  toleration,  seem  to  us  Voluntaries 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  ; and  we  cannot  help 
calling  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  their 
definition  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  they 
include,  not  only  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws, 
but  also  and  mainly  the  practice  of  charity, 
agreeably  to  that  beautiful  text  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  “ If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,”  and 
that  other,  "Not  they  who  call  me  Lord,  Lord, 
but  they  which  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.”  This  same  great  doctrine  of  found- 
ing religion  upon  ethics,  and  knowledge  in  reli- 
gious matters  upon  virtue,  was  recognised  also 
by  Immanuel  Kant;  who,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
duced the  idea  of  God  from  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  duty.  As  to  the  19th  article,  all 
Liberals,  in  respect  of  this,  must  hail  the  Socialists 
as  brethren.  Let  all  forms  of  religion  have  fair 
play,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st 
Corinthians,  will  triumph  over  the  intolerant 
pride  of  lordly  bishops,  and  the  insatiate  greed 
of  apostolical  pastors. 

It  is  a remarkable  thing,  we  may  note,  in  con- 
clusion, how  these  Socialists,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  them  are  Deists  and  Rationalists,  do,  ne- 
vertheless, in  these  their  printed  laws,  and  in 
their  recognised  organ, "TheNew  Moral  World,” 
maintain  a tone  of  charity  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness truly  Christian ; whereas  their  opponents 
belch  forth  multitudinous  foul-mouthed  calum- 
nies, in  a spirit  which  is  certainly  not  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  taught  to  " bless  them  that  perse- 
cute you — bless,  and  curse  not !”  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  we  can  say  this  of  the  recent  tone 
of  the  Socialists  only.  Mr  Owen  began  "The  New 
Moral  World”  in  a tone  of  bitterness  and  wrath 
against  the  " priesthood  of  this  world,”  of  which, 
we  may  hope,  those  who  have  followed  in  his 
train  have  seen  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Ortho- 
dox and  heterodox  are  equally  bound  by  the  great 
law  of  charity ; without  which,  as  St  Paul  preach- 
es, the  wisdom  of  angels,  published  by  the  bra- 
zen tongues  of  Homer,  and  the  leathern  lungs 
of  Sergeant  Jackson,  much  blare  and  bellow  as  it 
may  make  upon  the  puppet-stage  of  official  im- 
portance among  mortal  men,  is,  in  the  ear  of 
God,  only  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  a vain  conceit. 
It  is  lamentable,  therefore,  to  behold  how  little 
the  Christianity  which  stands  upon  high  places  in 
our  land,  can  boast  of  this  soul  of  all  Christian- 
ity, the  " new  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another.”  Nay,  does  it  not  seem  rather  as  if 


triple-crowned  orthodoxy,  in  outward  matters  of 
faith,  were  cursed  for  the  most  part  by  a spiritual 
blight  within, in  the  matter  of  charity?  When 
Pope  John  came  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  at- 
tend the  Council  of  Constance,  his  carriage  stuck 
among  snow,  and  he  himself  was  precipitated  in- 
to the  wet ; whereupon,  he  began  to  bolt  forth 
an  exasperated  " Corpo  di  Bnccho!  Sangut  di 
Dio!”  and  other  ruddy  Italian  oaths,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  pious  German  peasants.  But 
this  same  profane  priest  was  the  most  orthodox  of 
all  men  at  Kaiser  Sigismund’s  Council ; yielding 
not  a whit,  like  a brave  Church-Tory  as  he  was, 
to  the  popular  clamour  for  Reform  ; and  he  in- 
stigated the  weak  old  Emperor  to  break  his  word 
of  honour,  plighted  to  that  church-radical  John 
Huss ; and  the  heretic,  as  all  the  world  know, 
by  a right  orthodox  council,  was  burnt.  So,  in 
these  modern  times,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
heart  as  orthodox  a Papist  as  ever  wielded  a Pro- 
testant crosier,  while  stirring  up  prosecutions  of 
weak  brethren  for  alleged  blasphemy,  himself 
blasphemes  God,  and  brands  the  gospel  of  Christ 
with  infamy,  by  robbing  God’s  creatures,  in  God's 
name,  of  their  most  sacred  and  inalienable  right, 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  sma 
Christianity  tells  us  when  a man  cumeth  us,  not 
to  curse  again,  but  to  bless.  Robert  Owen  cursed 
the  " priesthood  of  this  world,”  and  that  moa 
lustily.  The  priesthood  replied  in  a style  that 
proved  how  richly  they  deserved  the  designa- 
tion: they  replied  as  a priesthood  of  this  work! 
replies,  not  as  a priesthood  of  Christ.  They 
replied,  not  merely  with  cursing  and  railing, 
but  with  prosecutions  and  persecutions,  and 
other  such  base  appliances  of  a petty  pusilla- 
nimous spite.  When  a man  calls  me  a liar,  bj 
the  law  of  nature  (or  of  the  old  Adam,  a*  the 
divines  phrase  it)  I knock  him  down;  by  t& 
law  of  honour,  I play  at  pistols  with  him ; by 
the  law  of  Christ,  or  of  the  new  creature,  1 
forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but  seventy 
times  seven.  These  modern  bishops,  however, 
will  not  forgive  once ; they  are  as  meek  a*  a 
sullen  cur  monopolizing  a manger ; as  digni- 
fied as  a spoiled  child  that  knows  not  to  bear 
contradiction.  A man  writes  a Deistical  pamph- 
let, calling  the  Bible  a forgery  ; a poor  tract 
seller,  and  vender  of  cheap  publications,  retail* 
this  work,  along  with  many  others,  of  a contra* 
tendency ; if  you  enter  his  shop,  you  will  very 
likely  find  the  last  number  of  the  Scottish  Cid*- 
tian  Herald , cheek  by  jowl  with  thia  same  P*1*- 
tical  pamphlet,  and  beside  that,  again,  you  mat 
see  the  new  Gospel  of  " painless  Extinction, 
by  Marcus ; observe,  however,  with  the  Refit*- 
tion  appended.  If  Haslam  and  Marcus  be  ri*h:. 
then  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  wrong,  andtk 
publication  of  such  works  virtually  amounts  to  a 
declaration  before  men  that  the  Bishop  of  Ei*t®r 
is  a liar.  What  then  does  this  modern  bisbep 
do  ? Does  he  pray  God  to  forgive  these  men  fv 
the  slanderous  use  they  make  of  their 
Does  he  write  a Christian,  gentlemanly  reply. 
send  it  to  Mr  Haslam,  as  Principal  Campbell  did 
his  celebrated  Apology  for  Miracles  to  Dark* 
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Hume  ? None  of  these  things  does  this  man, 
calling  himself  a Christian,  do.  He  fumes  and 
frets,  blusters  and  bravadoes,  damns  and  de- 
nounces, with  all  the  blind  furious  hate  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  eggs  on  the  mercenary  minions  of  the 
law  to  bind,  with  thousandfold  packthread,  (hap- 
pily only  packthread.,)  the  strong  (or  at  least 
imagined  strong)  limbs  of  his  adversary.  He 
not  only  cannot  forgive,  but  he  takes  vengeance 
sevenfold,  yea,  and  seventy  times  sevenfold.  Be- 
cause Mr  Haslam  has  an  unchastened  tongue, 
not  only  shall  that  tongue  be  compelled  to  speak 
more  politely  in  future,  but  it  shall  be  gagged 
altogether;  yea, and  every  other  tongue  that  shall 
dare  to  gainsay  the  infallibility  of  the  apostolical 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  We  entreat  our  readers  to 
consider  this  matter  seriously.  These  are  sad 
times  indeed  for  Christianity,  if  the  Bible,  to 
please  the  old  Adam  of  a bilious  priest,  must  be 
made  to  descend  from  the  lofty  position  in  which 
it  was  placed  by  the  blessed  founder  of  Christian- 
ity, and  have  its  cause  pled  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  London,  by  some  quibbling  bar- 
rister, quoting  obsolete  statutes  of  cold,  green, 
lichen-crusted  bigotry  from  Blackstone.  “ I 

SPEAK  AS  ONTO  WISE  SIEN  J JUDGE  YE  WHAT  I SAY," 

was  the  argument  of  St  Paul.  I speak  as  unto 
slaves  ; believe  ok  be  proskcutei),  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Henry  Exeter  1 — But  shall  we  tolerate 
open  blasphemy?  Nay,  felloyr-citizen,  if  you 
stumble  on  a man  who  is  really  a blasphemer,  and 
who,  with  brazen  front,  dares  to  look  denial  in  the 
face  of  him  who  alone  IS,  weep  a tear  over  the 
direful  earthquake-desolation  of  a brain,  where 
the  poles  of  crazy  humanity  have  been  turned, 
and  lodge  the  victim  kindly  in  some  comfortable 
asylum,  not  in  a gaol.  But  truly,  what  men,  or 
intolerant  bishops,  call  blasphemy,  is  not  always, 
perhaps  never  was,  that  thing.  Blasphemy,  as 
it  stands  a crime  in  our  statute-books,  is  an 
offence  against  the  presumptuous  claim  of  infal- 
libility, set  up  by  an  intolerant  sect  dominant ; 
not  against  the  majesty  of  the  God  that  reigns  in 
heaven.  If  it  were  an  offence  against  Him,  mad 
indeed  is  that  boy’s  ambition,  who  boasts  himself  I 
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able  to  launch  with  wisdom  the  thunder  of  the 
Omnipotent.  And  so  monstrous  a thing  in  fact 
is  the  crime  called  blasphemy,  that,  according  to 
our  law,  (as,  on  looking  into  Blackstone,  you  will 
find,)  if  God  were  to  send  a prophet  into  the 
world  to-morrow  to  reconcile  the  jarring  differ- 
ences of  Christian  sects,  that  prophet,  in  the 
present  temper  of  churchmen,  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  not  in 
despot  Prussia  only,  but  in  free  Britain.  Mean- 
while, the  Britons,  who  in  this  Protestant  “ Re- 
vival" of  Dominican  principles,  may  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  fellow-sinners  accused 
of  writing  or  vending  blasphemous  libels,  should 
bear  in  mind  before  God,  that  not  their  own 
feelings,  however  just  and  however  strong,  are 
the  matter  under  trial,  but  the  rights  of  thsir 
brother-men.  And  the  most  transcendental  here- 
tic that,  with  the  galliard  spur  of  the  seven- 
league  boots  of  German  mysticism,  ever  kicked 
aside  some"  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  inherits 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  from 
God,  as  much  as  John  Knox.  If  the  Puseyites 
are  not  prosecuted  for  metamorphosing  the  inward 
elastic  vitality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  a mere 
mechanical  mould,  in  the  hands  of  presumptuous 
priests  ; as  little  ought  Robert  Owen  to  be  pro- 
secuted, because  he  wants  the  bump  of  venera- 
tion. Nonsense  will  be  spoken  in  the  world,  if 
men  (like  the  Trappists)  make  not  silence  im- 
perative by  a vow.  The  hnman  heart  is  a foun- 
tain out  of  which,  when  you  open  the  sluice,  bitter 
waters  and  sweet  gush  mingled.  Prosecutions 
for  blasphemy,  so  called,  stop  up  the  flow  of  laic 
thought  altogether,  while  they  give  a free  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  Episcopal  denunciation.  Let 
us  hope  piously  that  God,  who  makes  bis  sun 
to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  gives 
license  to  certain  errant  spirits  to  speculate  over- 
boldly,  as  wisely  as  he  permits  the  souls  of  some 
churchmen  to  ossify  themselves  into  the  skeleton 
frame-work  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting 
creed.  If  God  preaches  a gospel  of  salvation, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a gospel  of  damnation, 
i what  man  will  hesitate  to  select  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Charles  Herbert,  having  lost  the  Dover  mail, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  another 
parting  interview  with  Violet,  was  posting  after 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  when  the  pole  of  his 
chaise  broke,  a few  miles  beyond  Feversham  ; 
and  he  walked  forward  to  procure  help  for 
the  postboy,  and,  if  possible,  a fresh  vehicle 
for  himself,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  Earl, 
hie  daughter,  and  retinue  would  embark  that 
night.  Pushing  on  up  a slight  ascent,  a car- 
riage was  heard  behind  rapidly  approaching. 
“ If  here  should  be  only  a single  gentleman, 
I might,  save  for  English  reserve,  tell  my 
plight  and  beg  help ; or  even  offer  myself  as 


an  agreeable  companion  in  a post  chaise,  if 
our  road  lie  the  same  way.”  He  had  not  well 
ended  these  ruminations,  when,  stopping  to  sur- 
vey the  vehicle,  the  screams  of  a female  suddenly 
issued  from  it,  while  an  outrider,  who  struck 
Herbert  as  monstrously  like  Professor  Cryppes’ 
celebrated  valet  Eustache,  seized  the  reins  and 
urged  on  the  horses.  “ Mr  Herbert!  Mr  Her- 
bert ! save  me  ! save  me  !”  was  again  screamed 
forth,  and  then  the  voice  was  stifled  as  if  by  vio- 
lence. 

Herbert, surprised  and  excited,  commanded  the 
postboy  to  stop,  and  leapt  down  from  the  high 
footway  where  he  stood,  in  order  to  seize  the 
horses ; but  on  they  dashed,  and  he  found  himself, 
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in  five  minutes,  alone,  and  a full  half  mile  behind 
the  vehicle,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  in 
sight.  It  took  a cross  road  near  a farm-house, 
whither  Herbert  immediately  repaired  to  pre- 
vail with  the  country  people  to  join  him  in  the 
pursuit ; but  so  much  time  was  lost,  before  he 
was  mounted,  himself  on  one  of  the  horses  of  his 
own  chaise,  and  the  post-boy  on  the  other,  that 
the  carriage  and  the  suspicious  party  were  fairly 
out  of  sight. 

That  his  own  name  had  been  called,  Her- 
bert was  perfectly  certain.  The  lady,  whoever 
she  might  be,  then  knew  him  and  claimed 
his  protection.  For  a moment  he  thought  of 
Violet,  but  that  idea  was  dismissed  as  utter- 
ly absurd.  The  unknown  was,  however,  a 
woman,  in  distress,  and  in  the  power  of  a per- 
son whom  he  believed  capable  of  any  roguery, 
if  not  of  black  villany. 

On  he  rode,  frequently  obtaining  contradictory 
tidings  from  the  country  people,  until,  several 
miles  off  the  great  road,  in  a narrow  lane,  where 
the  trees  met  overhead,  his  postboy  recognised, 
hanging  to  a branch,  a signal  of  distress,  a cambric 
pocket  handkerchief  wet  with  tears,  and  having 
in  one  corner,  delicately  marked  in  hair,  Juliana 
Stocks,  No.  18.  The  case  was  now  plain  ; and 
Herbert,  on  learning  that  the  Hector,  whose  snug 
parsonage,  seen  through  embowering  elms,  was 
basking  in  the  warm  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
was  a Justice  of  tho  Peace,  at  once  demanded  an 
audience,  and  told  his  adventure,  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  name  and  the  purpose 
of  his  present  journey.  He  obtained  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  assistance  ; and  the  Hector, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  abductors  were  fo- 
reigners, anticipating  violent  resistance,  made  one 
of  the  constable's  followers  take  pistols. 

The  precaution  was  wholly  needless.  Never 
was  damsel  surrendered  so  ingloriously  as  poor 
Juliana.  They  had  not  followed  the  track  above  a 
mile,  when  the  forlorn  girl  was  found  sitting  on 
a carpet-bag  by  the  roadside,  bitterly  weeping. 
The  ardour  with  which  Juliana  ilung  her  arms 
round  Herbert's  neck,  and  clung,  sobbing  to  his 
bosom;  the  vehemence  with  which  she  afterwards, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns  when  attempting 
to  speak,  clasped  her  united  hands  through  his 
arm  lest  he  might  escape  and  leave  her  again 
alone,  or  in  the  power  of  the  villains  who  had 
fled,  might,  at  another  time,  have  brought  a 
smile  to  his  face.  Despatching  his  attendants 
in  pursuit,  he  could  only  soothe  her  with  the 
assurance  of  her  safety,  and  beg  to  know  how  she 
came  here.  Juliana  was  a comely,  good-natured, 
and  pleasant  girl,  and,  moreover,  a person  of 
some  consequence  in  society,  as  the  presumed 
heiress  of  very  great  wealth  ; Herbert,  besides, 
remembered  her  as  the  admirer  of  their  Fair 
Jjity,  when  she  thus  began, 

“ O,  Mr  Herbert,  had  Miss  Violet  come  to  be 
my  governess,  this  never  would  have  happened. 
Mamma  brought  me  last  month  to  a grand  school, 
a very  grand  and  a very  strict  school,  at  Black- 
heath  ; quite  a fine  place — high  walls,  gardens, 
green-houses,  carriages,  and  everything — where 


the  young  ladies  were  so  watched  that  we  called 
it  The  Convent,  and  the  mistress  out  Lady  Ab- 
bess ; but  it  was  no  joke  to  me. 

That  Mrs  Barker,  that  wicked,  detestable 
Polly  Cripps — they  sgy  she  is  married,  but  I 
don't  believe  any  one  would  marry  so  bold  and 
wicked  a creature — came,  the  day  before  jester- 
day,  I suppose — for  it  looks  like  an  age— in  a 
chaise  and  four,  in  violent  haste,  saying  my  pays, 
my  dear  papa  ! was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was 
dying,  and  that  1 must  instantly  go  with  her  to 
see  him.  Mrs  Benson — she  is  properly  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Benson,  mamma  says,  but  the 
Honourable  is  sunk  for  family  reasons — hesitated, 
and  would  not  let  me  go  home  : but  1 cried  aad 
screamed  so  to  go  to  my  father  ; and  Polly  Cripps 
produced  mamma's  letter  : but  it  was  all  forgery 
and  lies,  Mr  Herbert.  And  when  I got  any  at 
last,  and  into  tho  chaise,  there  was  Neddy  Crjpps, 
my  father’s  clerk-boy,  wbo  was  dying  in  love  with 
me,  forsooth!  as  Polly  said  ; and  we  must  be  lur- 
ried ! It  was  all  a joke,  she  owned,  about  papas 
illness  ; but  Edmund  was  dying  in  love  with  me, 
and  would  shoot  himself  through  the  templesil  l 
were  cruel  to  him.  I thought  1 should  have  goae 
mad,  and  I screamed  so.  And,  when  we  came  to 
a large  inn,  where  was  that  odious  Jack  Cripps. 
whom  I remember  before  he  went  to  London; 
and  an  ugly  foreigner,  with  four  stars  on  him; 
and  that  other  foreign  fellow  with  the  hook  nose, 
you  saw  on  horseback  ; I was  afraid  of  my  life: 
but  when  they  left  me  with  Edmund,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  me,  1 think  I soon  frightened  Ned- 
dy” 

And  Juliana,  now  safe,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
recollection  of  her  spirit  and  prowess. 

“ I told  him  1 was  an  heiress  ; and  that,  if  any 
one  dared  to  marry  me,  whom  I did  not  like,  p3p» 
would  have  him  hung.  He  is  a poor  sneak,  £d- 
mund  ! Polly  then  tried  to  frighten  me,  and  to 
coax  me  ; but  I would  neither  be  frightened  u« 
coaxed  ; and,  when  Ned  came  near  me,  I kicked 
and  screamed  till  he  got  afraid,  I fancy;  foil 
overheard  Polly  say  to  Jack,  f Nothing  can  U 
done  with  that  spooney  ;’  and,  after  some  um. 
she  said,  if  I would  only  be  quiet,  and  not  scream 
so,  she  would  take  me  back  to  Mrs  Bensons 
and  tell  that  we  had  met  an  express  on  the  road, 
saying  papa  was  much  better,  and  that  I need  wt 
proceed  home.’*'  What  a fool  I was  to  trust  her; 
for.  Oh,  dear  Mr  Herbert  ! the  worst  was  not 
come  yet.  Oh.  you  are  my  guardian  angel!  in- 
deed you  are  ; and  I would  rather  have  had  jm 
to  save  me  than  any  one  else  in  the  abole  world. 
Well,  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  Blackhesti 
that  night,  and  so  we  had  a gay  supper  at  ue 
inn,  with  that  foreigner  who,  Polly  said,  w«  * 
man  of  high  rank.  and  a Count — the  same  noble- 
man my  friends  had  entertained  at  W- ; 

who  knew  me,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  ray 
picture  in  mamma’s  drawing-room  ; that  this* 
in  crayons,  you  remember,  Mr  Herbert.  1 
not  in  love  with  him,  any  way.  O,  tbe  ugl)' 
fellow  ! But  1 tried  to  he  cunning  with  the® 
all  ; and  at  night  bolted  myself  well  iamyram- 
Next  morning  we  were  to  bp  off  fqr  Blackhefth 
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stt  five  in  the  morning.  ‘ Are  you  awake,  my 
love,  the  chaise  waits  to  convey  you,'  said  Polly 
Cripps.  They  called  her  Mrs  B-  B.  I was 
quite  ready  ; for,  indeed,  I had  never  undressed. 
1 have  never  undressed  yet ; and  such  a figure  I 
am  ! and  my  eyes  are  so  dim,  I daresay,  with 
crying  ! 

I went  down  stairs  at  oqce,  and  into  the  chaise  ; 
anil  in  after  me  jumps  the  abominable  Count  and 
the  other  ugly  fellow  ; and  off  they  drove  at  once 
without  Polly  or  any  of  the  Cripps,  while  I 
screamed  like  mad,  and  dashed  my  hands  through 
the  glass,  and  cut  them." 

*(  Horrible  J”  said  Herbert,  compassionately, 
pressing  the  fair  hands,  affectionately  and  con- 
fidingly clasped  on  his  arm. 

**  Yqu  are  sorry  for  me,  dear  Mr  Herbert? 
O,  how  very  kind  and  good  you  are  1 You  are 
my  guardian  angel  ; and  1 shall  bless  you  and 
pray  for  you  while  I live.  1 fell  into  fits  from 
terror  and  passion.  They  stopped  at  a house  to 
get  some  water  fqr  me,  and  then  I shouted  so 
wildly  for  help,  that  the  people  really  believed 
1 was  mad,  and  a foreigner,  as  the  wretches 
said.  Mrs  Benson  had  all  her  pupils  dressed 
like  French  girls,  too,  which  confirmed  it.  Then 
the  ugliest  fellow — but  they  are  both  so  ugly — 
went  outside,  and  the  other  tried  to  quiet  and 
coax  me : but  always  came  oq  the  other  fit ; and 
1 heard  them  consulting — for  I understand 
French  pretty  well — about  how  they  were  to  get 
me  across  the  Channel,  if  I screamed  so.  They 
agreed  to  go  to  some  village  on  the  coast,  where 
French  smugglers  came.  I thought  I was  for 
ever  lost ! and  my  dear  father  and  mother  ! But 
just  then,  dear  Mr  Herbert,  you  appeared  ! 
Heaven  sent  you  to  deliver  me  ! Was  it  not  odd 
that  it  was  you  I met ; and  neither  of  us  ever  in 
this  part  of  Kent  before?  But  Heaven  ordained  it." 

“ I shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  accident  which 
broke  down  my  chaise  and  delayed  my  journey, 
M t8s  Juliana.” 

“ And  you,  though  in  such  haste,  would  not 
abandon  me,"  said  the  grateful  and  tearful  Ju- 
liana ;.  “ and  came  So  far  out  of  your  way  for 
me  i “ O,  dear  Mr  Herbert!  I am  sure  you 
will  take  me,  yourself,  to  papa  ; I can  never  part 
with  you  again,  till  I am  at  home ; I shall  die  or 
go  mad,  if  you  leave  me  ; and  I am  such  a 
fright ; and  my  eyes  and  face  so  spoiled  ; and 
my  hair  all  so  disordered.  I shall  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  the  young  ladies  at  the  rectory." 

The  young  ladies  at  the  rectory  did  their 
best  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  rescued  damsel, 
and  even  attended  personally  to  her  dress  and 
her  hair ; so  that  the  poor  girl  was  able  to  ap- 
pear with  more  propriety  before  his  Reverence, 
who  lost  no  time  in  issuing  warrants  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  persons  that  Herbert  described 
asCount  Kodolpho  Zunderschloss  and  his  emissary 
Eustache  Latude,  regretting  exceedingly  that  his 
power,  as  a magistrate,  did  not  extend  to  Sussex 
and  Middlesex;  though  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  the  proper  authorities  in  London  with 
the  abduction  of  Miss  Stocks,  and  the  share  which 
the  Cripps  family  had  had  in  the  conspiracy. 


Herbert  immediately  wrote  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  adventure  to  Mr  Somers  Stocks, 
and  also  to  Mrs  Benson  ; and,  to  both  epistles, 
Juliana  added  e postscript,  expressive  of  her 
life-long  obligations  to  her  dear  deliverer,  to  Mr 
Herbert,  her  guardian  angel,  who  had  come  to 
her  aid  in  extremity,  just  like  a hero  in  a story- 
book.'' It  was  not  until  Julianq  had  taken  his 
promise  for  the  fourth  time,  that  he  would  not 
leave  her  till  she  was  with  her  parents,  that 
poor  Juliana,  whose  head  was  half-turned  with 
what  she  had  suffered,  dreaded,  and  escaped, 
consented  to  go  to  bed. 

The  three  laughing  daughters  of  the  Rectory, 
Caroline,  Helen,  and  Isabel,  then  held  a chapter 
on  the  marvellous  adventure,  not  forgetting  the 
handsome  person,  and  delightful  and  elegant 
manners  of  the  knight-deliverer,  who,  the  eldest 
ventured  to  foretell,  had  found  an  heiress  as 
surely  as  the  Count  Rodolpho  had  lost  one.  Six 
weeks  later,  and  the  dressing-cases  of  these  young 
ladies  sparkled  with  brighter  gems  than  had  ever 
before  been  seen  in  tbo  Rectory  of  Swanstoun ; 
and  the  small  side-board  there  shone  and  groaned 
beneath  the  set  of  rich  salvers  commemorative  of 
the  rescue  of  the  heiress  of  the  wealthy  provincial 
banker,  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  family  who 
had  so  hospitably  received  her  and  her  deliverer. 
Nay,  as  one  good  deed  is  often  parent  to  another, 
next  year,  the  three  young  ladies,  lost  in  that 
sweet  but  isolated  parsonage,  having  gone  on  a 
long  visit  to  Mrs  Stocks,  the  cider  was,  next 
season,  married  to  Miss  Crippes’  ci-devanl  ad- 
mirer, Mr  Benjamin,  with  the  entire  approbation 
of  his  wealthy  parents,  and  to  the  great  content- 
ment of  her  own  family,  who  offered  no  objection 
to  her  younger  and  prettier  sister  marrying  into 
the  same  manufacturing  connexion,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  being  the  well-salaried  governess  of 
Juliana  Stocks. 

“ So  odd,"  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  remarked,  “ a 
baronet’s  grandchild  my  daughter’s  governess, 
and  all  owing  to  the  Hungarian  Count,  sad,  wicked 
man,  falling  in  love  with  my  Juliana’s  picture 
in  crayons,  and  bribing  Pully  Cripps  with  two 
thousand  sovereigns  and  the  brilliants  of  his 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  let  him  run  off  with 
her.”  For  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  persisted  in  be- 
lieving the  Count,  whom  she  had  entertained, 
and  who  had  run  away  with  her  daughter,  a true 
and  genuine  Count,  in  spite  of  whatever  evidence 
could  he  produced  to  his  being  a very  different 
character.  She,  however,  did  not  say  as  much 
when  her  husband  was  in  company  ; for  the 
prejudices  of  Mr  Stocks  against  the  Count  were 
quite  as  invincible  as  the  dislike  of  his  daughter 
to  that  noble  person. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  feelings  of 
Mr  Somers  Slocks,  who — in  the  first  heat  of  his 
resentment  at  the  audacious  and  wicked  conspir- 
ators, aggravated  probably  by  a pecuniary  loss  to 
which  he  hud  previously  been  subjected  by  his 
own  vanity  and  the  address  of  the  German  Count 
— would,  without  remorse,  have  seen  each  and  all 
of  them  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  which 
the  law  visits  on  that  black  and  dangerous,  and, 
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in  England,  rare,  crime,  the  abduction  of  an 
heiress. 

Before  Mr  Charles  Herbert  had  returned  to 
Blackheath,  to  place  his  charge  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  governess,  the  officers  of  justice  had 
arreBted  Edmund  Cripps ; were  hot  on  the  track 
of  his  brother.  Jack,  and  looking  sharply  after 
the  foreigners ; though  it  was  not  until  Juliana 
had  again  been  examined  by  a magistrate, 
on  coming  to  London,  that  a warrant  was 
issued  against  Mrs  Burke  Barker,  the  lady  of 
“ the  celebrated  and  talented  theatrical  critic 
and  political  writer,”  and  also  against  himself, 
though  nothing  had  transpired,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  implicate  Barker.  He  was,  in  reality, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  daring  scheme,  which 
he  knew  the  world  much  too  well  to  sanc- 
tion openly,  whatever  might  have  been  his  private 
opinion  of  its  moral  quality  if  successful.  The 
surprize  and  indignation  of  Barker — a proud, 
ambitious,  and  sensitive,  if  an  unprincipled  man 
—at  finding  his  newly-made  wife  involved  in  an 
abortive  attempt  of  this  sort,  may,  therefore,  be 
imagined.  In  vain  did  Polly  deprAate  his  wrath, 
and  protest  that  ardent  affection  for  her  brother, 
who  idolized  the  banker’s  heiress,  who  returned 
his  love,  had  alone  induced  her  to  lend  her  assist- 
ance to  promote  the  union  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness, nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  lovers  de- 
pended. Mr  Barker,  though  but  a six  weeks’ 
husband,  was  not  to  be  so  duped.  In  vain  did 
she  protest  that,  to  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  Juliana  Stocks  with  Count  llodolpho,  she  was 
a total  stranger.  Even  on  this  point  Mr  Barker 
was  incredulous ; but  shame  and  pride  here  aided 
the  weeping  wife,  and,  having  established  his 
own  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate, recognisances  were  accepted  for  the  future 
appearance  of  his  lady. 

At  this  pinch,  Mrs  Barker  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  a scapegoat  of  her  brother  Jack,  which 
she  did  with  the  less  remorse,  that  she  believed 
he  had  been  warned  by  the  arrest  of  Edmund, 
and  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  justice ; and 
she  was  the  less  apprehensive,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, as  Jack  was  not  likely  to  confront  her, 
or  contradict  her  specious  tale.  That  tale 
which,  if  delivered  by  a poor,  old,  ill-dressed 
woman,  might  hare  totally  failed  to  impress  the 
worshipful  Bench,  when  gracefully  narrated  by 
the  handsome,  insinuating  Mrs  Burke  Barker, 
whose  pathetic  tones  and  melting  tears  spoke 
the  tender  and  sympathizing  friend  of  the 
young  lovers,  ignorant  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  her  conduct,  and  only  alive  to  their 
distress,  produced  a very  marked  effect ; and, 
save  for  the  admonitory  whispers  of  a cross- 
looking, legal  assistant  of  the  magistrate,  pro- 
bably much  less  susceptible  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  beauty's  tears,  Polly  would  have  been 
triumphantly  dismissed  without  farther  trouble. 
Yet,  at  the  moment  when  the  recognisances  of 
Sir  George  Lees,  the  family  friend,  summoned  in 
haste  in  this  emergency,  and  her  husband,  were 
accepted,  she  knew  not  whether  being  sent  off 
to  Bridewell,  or  ascending  the  hackney-coach 


waiting  to  convey  herself  and  her  gloomy-browed 
lord  to  their  home,  were  the  direst  sentence.  It 
was  a respite  when  Sir  George  accepted  her  ear- 
nestly-pressed set-down  at  a certain  specified 
corner,  not  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  club. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  heroine,  ignorant  of 
these  transactions,  was  beginning  to  feel  return- 
ing tranquillity  under  the  roof  of  Mrs  Herbert. 
This  lady,  though  prudently  resolving  to  wean 
the  thoughts  of  her  protegee,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  her  lover,  had,  somehow,  from  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  talked  of  nothing  else  than  the 
subject  that  filled  her  heart.  Anecdotes  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Charles  ; traits  of  his 
spirit  and  generosity,  his  frankness  and  cor- 
diality, intermingled  with  fond  conjectures  as 
to  how  far  the  traveller  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  advanced  on  his  journey ; or  how  the 
wind  stood  for  the  little  voyage  across  the 
Channel  ; matters  “ fond  and  trivial."  yet  full 
of  kindly  interest  to  the  speaker  and  the  lis- 
tener, occupied  and  beguiled  their  social  hours. 

Those  trunks,  belonging  to  Violet,  about 
which  Mike  Twig  had  shewn  such  sympathetic 
concern,  and  which  had  helped  to  bring  her  into 
suspicion  with  her  hostess,  had  not  yet  been  un- 
packed ; and  while  Mrs  Herbert  indulged  her 
customary  hour  of  quiet,  or  “ beauty-sleep,”  as 
her  maid  Jenkins  called  it,  after  her  coffee.  Miss 
Hamilton,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friend.  Mis- 
tress Marion,  who  timed  her  visits  most  judi- 
ciously, set  about  arranging  the  wardrobe  and 
other  belongings  in  the  drawers  of  the  chamber 
allotted  to  her, — or  in  “ Mr  Charles'  room,”  as  it 
was  familiarly  named  in  the  household. 

Mistress  Marion,  upon  her  knees  before  a large 
sea-chest,  in  which  her  arms  were  plunged  up  to 
the  elbows,  remarked,  in  reply  to  Violet’s  obser- 
vation that  she  had  not  come  to  see  her  for  two 
long  days — 

“ I mustna  encroach  on  Mrs  Herbert’s  rights, 
hinny,  now  that  you  are  her  ain  ; but,  this  day, 

I just  took  a longing  to  see  ye,  though  I had 
trailed  ower  this  muckle  town  on  business,  frae 
the  screech  o’  day  till  noontide.  I’m  sure  if  I 
have  scraped  two  or  three  pennies  thegither 
amang  the  heathen  Englishers,  it's  not  without 
doing  service  for  it.  So,  after  I had  looked 
ower  my  inve’tors,  comparing  them  wi’  my  bits 
o’  jottings  when  I made  the  rounds  o'  my  houses 
the  day,  and  gotten  the  dish  o’  bohea,  and  was 
a wee  thing  refreshed — for  I can  do  no  good 
without  it,  more  shame  to  me  ! for  never  an 
ounce  of  it  was  in  ower  my  father’s  door — says 
I to  pussie,  What  would  ye  think,  mawkin,  if  I 
should  step  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  see  how 
our  young  leddy  is  coming  on  ? and  the  cretur 
miatr-ed  and  waved  her  tail,  ye’ll  no  believe  me, 
as  if  she  would  have  spoken  out  like  a Chris- 
tian— * Even  do  sae,  mistress  mine.’  ” 

‘'Your  cat  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  sagacious, 
and  also  very  kind  to  me,”  returned  Violet, 
smiling. 

“Ye  think  me  a fool  about  pussie,  Miss 
Violet ; but  I have  an  ill  brow  o’  them  she  sets 
up  h<y  back  at.  Noo,  there  is  Jenkins  she  can* 
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not  thole,  that’s  endure,  hinny  ; for  I must  in- 
terpret our  gude  Scots  tongue  even  to  you; 
but  as  for  Jack  Cripps,  when  he  came  to  my  door 
this  day,  I thought  she  would  have  torn  the 
house  down,  and  flown  at  the  hairy  face  o'  him.” 

"Jack  Cripps  at  your  door  again,  Marion?" 
returned  Violet,  reddening,  as  she  remembered 
his  former  impertinent  visit. 

“ Ay,  ye  may  wonder  what  the  fallow  wanted 
with  me  ! 1 fancy  pussie  thought  he  was  com- 

ing to  court  us ! — he  ! he  ! he  ! for  it  was  snug 
quarters  he  wanted  in  a strait." 

**  To  lodge  with  you  ?” 

“ Ye  may  say  that!  but  Maister  Jack’s  im- 
pudence is  up  to  and  beyont  my  garret  story. 

. . . But,  hinny,  this  kist  has  been  through  hands 
ere  now  : it’s  double  bottomed,  too  ; d’ye  hear 
how  it  rings  to  my  knock  ? There’s  been  har- 
riers here,  Miss  Violet.  Have  ye  an  inve'tor  o' 
the  contents,  hinny  ?"  And  Marion,  by  main 
force,  raised  the  lid  of  the  double  bottom,  and 
gave  to  sight  a confused  mass  of  papers  and 
writings,  tied  up  in  lawyer  style.  *'  Preserve 
and  guide  us  ! but  here  is  a sight.  What  if 
there  should  be  a Last  Will  and  Testament 
among  these  musty  bundles  and  muckle  broad 
seals ; though  I misdoubt  if  we  have  had  the 
first  overhauling  o'  this  kist." 

" It  was  my  dear  father’s,  from  the  time  he 
entered  the  army ; and,  I have  heard  his  old 
servant  tell,  had  been  with  him  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.” 

“ To  my  brother,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Earl  of  Tarbert,"  read  Marion,  on  taking  up  an 
empty  envelope,  to  which  a broken  seal  was  still 
attached.  “ How  could  this  deaf  nut  come  here, 
hinny?  and  in  a leddy’s  handwriting;  but  I’ll 
take  my  Bible  oath  this  chest  has  been  spulyied. 
When  had  ye  it  last  open  ?" 

“ Never.  It  was  sent  to  me  very  lately  from 
Jersey  ; and  I never  felt  sufficiently  at  home 
with  Mr  Cripps  to  unpack  or  even  look  into  it.” 

“ Then  some  one  has  done  that  for  you,  my 
dear ; and,  its  no  unlike,  the  very  rogue  that 
plundered  ye  o’  the  twenty-pound  note." 

“ It  is  indeed  inexplicable  ; perhaps  the  dis- 
appointed persons  who  looked  here  for  my  pro- 
perty may  have  deposited  these  papers  by  acci- 
dent, or  merely  to  be  rid  of  them." 

“ Violet,  my  love — Miss  Hamilton,”  was  said 
in  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs  Herbert,  who  softly 
tapped  at  the  door,  "leave  your  business  to  Mrs 
Linton,  pray,  and  come  to  me — I have  had  so 
singular  an  adventure  just  now  in  the  shrub- 
bery." 

Violet  hastily  opened  the  door ; and  there 
stood  the  lady,  the  corner  of  her  large  India 
shawl  filled  with  written  papers. 

“ I was  making  a survey  of  the  shrubs  that  I 
wished  to  have  pruned  to-morrow,  when  the  gar- 
dener comes ; and,  see  ! Hid  they  were  in  the 
thickest  of  the  wilderness,  as  we  are  pleased  to 
call  my  morsel  of  greenery.  I do  believe  I have 
found  a whole  manuscript  romance,  or  a play 
in  five  acts.” 

*•  The  very  papers  Major  Hamilton’s  chest  has 


been  plundered  of !”  exclaimed  Marion.  I 
could  swear  it ; and  I am  far  up  to  the  tricks  of 
this  wicked  big  toun.” 

When  the  affair  was  explained,  Mrs  Herbert 
allowed  that  the  conjecture  was  probable ; and 
Bhe  at  once  gave  up  her  spoils  to  Violet  for  more 
leisurely  private  examination. 

" Can  we  not  go  over  them  together,”  asked 
Violet,  simply. 

“ Na,  hinny,  the  Major's  auld  papers  are  not 
our  business,  but  your  business,”  said  Marion, 
quickly;  " that  is,  if  anybody’s  business.  So 
we’ll  neither  make  nor  meddle,  till  ye  please  to 
report,  or  communicate  your  loss  to  the  magis- 
trates. For  an  auld  wife  like  me  to  take  an 
advantage,  and  pry  into  the  matters  of  an  inno- 
cent young  lady  whose  heart  is  in  her  mouth, 
would  be  far  from  right ; so  ye  must  not  affront 
Mrs  Herbert  with  any  such  proposal,  Miss  Violet. 
See  there,  now,  I have  locked  up  your  papers  ; 
and  keep  your  key  yoursel',  hinny.  All  is  safe 
under  this  honourable  roof.” 

Mrs  Herbert  looked  rather  blank  when  Ma- 
rion, as  a matter  of  course,  disburdened  her  of 
her  load  ; yet  it  was  impossible  to  offer  any  objec- 
tion ; and  Violet,  aware  of  her  worthy  nurse’s 
warm  attachment,  shrewd  sense,  and  knowledge 
of  her  early  history,  at  once  acquiesced,  so  far 
as  to  receive  the  key,  while,  smiling  with  melan- 
choly sweetness,  she  said — 

“ I fear  my  poor  father's  keepings  must  have 
sadly  disappointed  the  pillagers,  whoever  they 
may  be.  His  was  an  old  soldier’s  legacy— a 
Bword  which  had  done  some  service  in  the  field, 
a pair  of  tarnished  epaulets,  a first  commission, 
a few  worn  gazettes,  and  flattering  letters  from 
superior  officers.  This  was  the  amount,  1 be- 
lieve ; and  I shall  deeply  regret  the  loss,  yet  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  more  about  it." 

“ Ye’ll  see  and  judge  at  leisure,  after  ye  have 
looked  into  your  affairs  ; but  it  is,  if  not  a sin, 
surely  next  door  till't,  to  let  vagabonds  off  in  a 
hail  skin  who  prey  upon  the  public,  and,  what  is 
worse,  on  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless.” 

" I quite  agree  with  Mistress  Marion,”  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  “ and  I assure  you,  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, if  we  had  but  the  least  clew  to  detec- 
tion, I should  have  no  scruple,  but  the  very  re- 
verse, in  letting  justice  take  its  course.” 

" But  I have  a clew,”  returned  Marion  briskly. 
“ I needed  but  a hair  to  make  a tether  o’,  and  I 
have  a full  crop  o’  them,  or  I’m  mistaken.  I’m 
no  sayin  Maister  Skip-Jack  broke  open  the  kist 
with  his  ain  hands  ; but  he  is,  I make  no  doubt, 
concerned,  * airt  and  pairt,’  as  our  lawyers  at 
hame  say,  with  the  foreignder,  and  guilty  after 
the  fact.” 

Upon  this,  Mistress  Marion  took  her  leave, 
volunteering  future  services  of  all  kinds,  and 
making  a particular  request  that  Miss  Violet 
would  next  day  visit  her  at  her  own  house,  as 
she  believed  that  she  had  still  in  her  possession, 
among  her  endless  variety  of  inventories,  one 
belonging  to  Major  Hamilton,  which  might  help 
to  identify  some  of  the  imagined  missing  pro- 
perty. Mrs  Herbert  agreed  to  set  the  young 
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lady  doftn,  ort  her  way  to  visit  a valetudinarian 
friend,  and  take  her  up  bn  her  return. 

“ And  if  you  should  invite  rile  to  step  up 
Stairs,”  said  Mrs  Herbert,  gaily,  I should  feel 
delighted.  Miss  Hamilton  has  so  excited  my 
ctoriositV  with  the  beauties  and  Wonders  of  the 
light-house  you  inhabit  in  Fleet  Street.” 

**  It  is  the  wotold  be  honoured!”  retutned  Ma- 
rion, cordially,  and  they  parted  thus;  Marion  pur- 
suing her  way  home  to  her  cat,  which  advanced 
pUtring  to  her  call  by  the  open  casement;  froth 
the  top  bf  a meat-Safe,  or  hanging  larder,  on  the 
top  OF  which,  wheh  nlbhe,  pussie  often  basked 
herself  in  the  sun,  and  watched  the  martins  and 
epnrrows  sporting  about  the  Chimney  pots  and 
the  eaves. 

" Ay,  comb  away  yte  sly  limmer ; ny,  ny, 
pussie  ; ye  are  just  like  a’  the  world  ; a great 
wark  ye'll  hold  abotit  folk  when  ye’re  ain  end  is 
to  serve ; I’rii  Store  ye  got  ye’re  tea  no  that  lang 
Syne;  but  it  will  be  your  supper  ye  are  fbrnow. 
Let’s  see  what  is  in  the  safe  ! — I am  sure,  ye 
jade,  ye  fancy  it  was  alleharly  for  your  use  it 
was  put  up,  that  it  might  keep  your  dainty  mor- 
sel fresh,  and  let  ye  beek  yourself  in  the  sun,  and 
watch  the  bits  o'  birds  on  the  tap  o’  it,  among 
the  wall-flowers  and  mignionette  o’  our  Baby- 
lbniato  hahging  garden.” 

Thus  matondered  Marion,  addressing  her  fa- 
vourite, while  vainly  attempting  to  rc-kindle 
her  fire,  which,  though  generally  preserved  like 
thO  vbstal  fires,  had  for  Once  fairly  expired. 
Blaming  her  want  Of  providence  in  having  neither 
flint  nbr  Lufcifer-ttoatches  at  hand,  and  in  her* 
jealous  and  even  unneighbourly  independence, 
disdaining  to  be  indebted  for  light  to  the 
tailor's  family,  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure 
dnd  suspicion  by  letting  a room  to  Jack  Cripps, 
she  left  her  dbor  on  the  latch,  and  descended, 
With  her  little  lantern,  to  procure  a light  two 
dOOrs  off.  At  the  street  door,  Marion  met  with 
two  persons  whom  her  practised  eye  at  once 
recognised  as  policemen  or  sheriff-officers, 
though  they  ★erto  at  this  time  distinguished  by 
hO  pectoliar  garb.  With  promptitude,  and  even 
ft  certain  vindictive  pleasure,  she  gave  them  the 
Information  they  rfequired  about  the  tailor’s 
lodger,  ahd  sOmeWhat  more.  Great,  however, 
was  Marion’s  astonishment  and  anger,  on  her 
rettorn,  to  find  her  own  door  open,  and  that  the 
same  men,  and  two  or  three  more  persons,  were 
searching  her  apartmehts  for  the  supposed 
criminal.  Lotodly  and  vehemently  vociferating 
against  those  who  had  ventured  “ to  dare  to 
break  Open  her  door !”  and  vowing  that  her 
countryman,  Sir  Peter,  in  whom  Marion  had 
great  faith,  should  “ make  them  smart  for  their 
impudence,”  she  advanced. 

“ YouC  door  stood  open,  Missus,"  returned 
the  ihan  who  seemed  the  lender ; “ and  though 
it  had  not,  I should  have  felt  warranted  to  break 
it  opeh,  in  seftrch  of  a thief  concealed  from  jus- 
tice ” 

“ Me  skug  a thief,  yc  misleared  loon  !”  re- 
torted Marion  ; “ there  never  yet  was  thief  ot 
liar  kenned  o'  my  kin ; and  the  Lintons  are  no 


juSt  of  yesterday  : hut,  if  so  he  the  thief  is  here, 
take  him  wi’  ye  in  gude's  name.  Is  he  i’  the 
garde-de-vin,  think  ye?”  cried  Marion,  tramp- 
ing forward  ; ‘‘or  lias  he  crept  up  the  lum? 
whereabouts  is  he,  man  ? Hae  ye  looked  be- 
low the  bed,  or  in  the  coal  scuttle  ? — ha  ! ha  ! 
ha ! but  ye  ni-e  clever  chields,  you  London 
police.  The  very  cat  is  laughin'  at  ye;”  conti- 
nued she,  in  bitter  decision. 

“ Wherever  he  he,  I'll  swear  I saw  the  swal- 
low tail  of  his  pea-green  coat  whisk  in  through 
your  door,  Missus  ; and  so  had  a warrant  to  fol- 
low him,”  replied  the  officer. 

“ Ye  saw  ! On,  man,  there’s  been  glamour  in 
your  eyhe.  If  he  whisked  up  here  through  my 
keyhole,  where  did  he  whisk  to  next  ?” 

“ Nay,  the  Devil  knows,”  returned  another  of 
the  baffled  men  ; “ for  he  certainly  is  not  here, 
Dobbs.” 

“ Na,  ye’ll  belter  examine  my  thimble  and 
my  nutmeg-grater;  gentlemen,  before  ye  take 
your  departure,  since  Ve  are  here ; or  keek  into 
the  mustard-pot,”  continued  the  aggravating 
Scotswoman,  in  a taunting  tohBi  “And  let  me 
tell  you,  sirs,  that  yOurs  is  the  first  visit  o’  the 
sort  my  house  was  ever  honoured  wi’ ; and  there 
will  he  news  o’t. — Break  open  my  door,  indeed  ! 
And  this  is  the  law  o’  England,  where  ilka  poor 
man’s  house  is  his  castle,  wi'  their  tale.” 

The  man  who  had  led  the  idle  chase  again 
protested  that  Mistress  Marion’s  door,  which 
she  had  left  on  the  latch,  was  found  wide  open  ; 
and  that,  however  the  aforesaid  John  Grippes  or 
Cryppes  had  escaped,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
seen  to  enter  her  dwelling. 

“ Ye’ll  threep  it  down  my  throat,  will  ye  ?" 
retorted  the  indignant  matron,  morte  and  more 
provoked.  “ If  he  entered,  he  must  have  gone 
out  again  ; and  how  ? There  is  not,  were  it 
but  a mousehole;  open  to  that  roof,”  pointing 
upwards,  “ that  is  not  grated  and  bolted.  I keto 
yort  Lon ’Oners’  tricks  ower  weel,  not  to  have  up 
my  fences.” 

“ Nay,  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  Dobbs  ; the 
fellow  could  not  have  comfe  up  here,”  said  the 
hawk-eyed,  hook-nosed  person,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wordy  tumult,  had  quietly  taken  note  of 
every  hole  and  crevice.  “ Sorry  for  troubling 
you,  Missus,  but  Our  duty.  The  chap  is  Con- 
cerned in  a very  serious  offence  ; for  far  less 
toiany  a better  fellow  haB  swung.” 

“ Na,  it  will  surely  he  only  a fourteen  years’ 
trahsportatioh  business,”  returned  Marion,  a 
little  shocked.  “ The  gallowe  is  an  awftol  end- 
ing, even  for  a hand-wailed  blackguard  like  Jack 
Cripps.” 

“ Less  will  not  serve  the  turn,”  replied  the 
man.  “ In  my  country,  now,  otold  Ireland,  we 
make  less  of  the  matter  of  stealing  a pretty  girl, 

though  she  has  a fortune  ; but  here” 

“ Stcalt  an  heiress  ! the  unhanged  villain  !” 
screamed  Marion.  “ He  is  waur  than  Rob  Roy, 
the  Highland  reiver.  But  wha  might  she  be?” 
And  the  officers,  as  a propitiation  for  theiC 
precipitance,  gratified  Marion’s  curiosity  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ; concluding  with  solemnly 
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ftssiirihg  he*,  ns  pfersohs  well  qualified  to  judge, 
that  if  the  sister  happily  got  off  with  a long  im- 
prisonment, the  brother  could  not  fail  to  suffer 
death  for  the  capital  crime. 

« it  ia  no  joke  in  England,  Mistress,  where 
ihoney  is  everything,”  said  the  bailiff,  “ meddling 
with  girls  that  have  cash.  Had  Miss  Stocks 
been  A pObr>  pretty  Irish  lass,  the  chap,  if  she 
would  hot  marry  him,  might  have  got  off  with  a 
fteveh  years  ih  the  hulks,  or  so ; but,  as  it  is,  he 
must  hang  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  dead, 
dead  ; and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !" 

M Amen  !”  ejaculated  Marion  ; and  started  at 
ivhat  seemed  the  echo  of  her  words, — while  the 
pblice-sergeant  at  once  looked  on  the  alert. 

“ By  the  Lord  Harry ! he  is  harboured  here 
still,"  cried  the  man  who  had  first  alleged  that 
Jack  had  entered  the  house,  springing  to  his 
feet.  “ Look  to  the  door,  men.” 

The  door  was  made  fast ; and  one  of  the  men 
placed  his  back  against  it,  whiie  the  others  re- 
sumed the  search. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sirs  ?”  cried  the  indig- 
nant mistress  of  the  house.  “ Will  ye,  as  I said 
before,  break  open  n lone  woman’s  door,  and 
then  threep  down  her  throat  that  the  vagabond 
yfe  are  after  is  harboured  under  her  honest  roof, 
which  is  worse  insult?  Pack  off  with  you,  or  it 
may  be  the  worse  for  ye.  I’m  no  without  friends, 
nbr  a'thegether  nnkent  to  your  masters.  Ye  have 
searched  every  comer  o'  mydwelling,  without  say- 
ing wi'  ybur  leave  or  by  your  leave.  Will  not 
thab  content  ye  ? Surely  ye  must  be  but  ill  up 
to  your  thief-taking  trade,  or  ye  would  have  found 
the  rogue,  had  he  been  here.  But  look  into  the 
bird’s  cage,  gentlemen,  ye  have  forgotten  that 
hidie-hole;  it  would  be  hard  to  miss  the  blood- 
money  for  lack  of  pains.’’ 

“ Keep  a civil  tongue,  mistress,"  replied  the 
chief  of  the  band  ; but  he  added  the  order  for 
retreat,  saying — “ He  CRn’t  have  got  out  on  the 
rriof ; even  the  old  woman’s  chimney  is  grated. 
It  is  impossible  that  a child  of  two  years  old 
could  be  concealed  here.” 

Offering  those  apologies  to  Mistress  Marion 
which  she  disdained  to  receive,  the  men  retired  ; 
and,  locking  her  door,  she  set  about  lighting  her 
fire,  while  addressing  her  cat,  she  alternately 
Vented  her  indignation  at  the  myrmidonB  of  jus- 
tice, and  speculated  upon  the  probability  of 
Jack  Cripps  being  hanged,  and  his  sister  sent  to 
the  treadmill  for  a couple  of  years. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell ; Marion’s  little  fire 
beamed  brightly  and  cozily  ; her  neat  crystal  oil- 
lamp  shed  its  beams  on  the  large-print  Bibie,  over 
a chapter  bf  which  Marion’s  eyes  habitually  tra- 
velled, night  and  morning,  wherever  her  wander- 
ing thoughts  might  be ; and  Pussie  purred  and 
blinked  in  that  delicious  mood — that  real  dotce 
far  niente — which,  in  busy  England,  sick-nurses, 
Watchmen,  and  cats,  alone,  truly  enjoy.  The  even- 
ing lecture,  Which  breathed  of  mercy,  or,  perhaps, 
“ the  weeping  blood  in  woman’s  breast,”  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  which,  if  in  the  lapse  of  time 
grown  somewhat  acrid,  still  lingered  in  Marion’s 
bosom,  disposed  her,  at  this  hour  of  self-commu- 
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nlon,  to  thoughts  of  mercy  even  towards  Jack 
Cripps  ; and  she  said  aloud,  as  if  continuing  a 
train  of  rumination — 

“ I’m  glad,  mawkin,  the  beagles  didna  rin 
down  the  bit  .o’  carrion  within  our  bounds.  Save 
us,  sirs  ! but  the  black  gallows-tree  is  a fell 
growth  o’  timmer  for  a Christian  land;  E’en 
that  idle,  dandy  vagabohd,  if  he  be  Unfit  to  live, 
is  surely  far  less  fit  to  die.” 

The  cai,  to  whom  this  was  apparently  ad- 
dressed, at  this  moment  sprung  up  on  a high 
table  or  dresser,  by  the  window,  mewing  fright- 
fully, and  betraying  the  most  violent  alarm  ; and 
then  threw  herself  down,  nnd  ran  bickering 
across  and  around  the  kitchen  floor,  as  if  going 
mad. 

What  de'il  ails  the  brute,”  cried  Marion, 
throwing  her  shoe  at  the  cat.  “ This  is  like 
nane  o'  her  fits  o’  daffin  when  She  was  a daft 
kitlin  langsyne.  She  has  surely  gane  gvte,  Or 
seen  the  hangit  man’s  gliaist.  . ; . Na,  she 
will  dash  hersel’  through  the  window  glass. 
There  is  something  the  matter  by  ordinar  wi’ 
pussie  this  nicht.”  In  vaih  the  caressing  “ pussie, 
pussie,”  and  “ chect,  cheet,"  of  Marion  wooed 
her  favourite  to  her  lap.  The  cat,  violently  ex- 
cited, sprung  at  the  window,  spitting  and  swear- 
ing, ns  angry  cat-language  is  interpreted  by 
the  Cockneys.  “It's  some  cat-concert  on  the 
sclaites  ye're  after,  ye  eauterwaulirtg  limmer : — ye 
maun  be  out,  maun  ye  ?”  and  as  Marion  angrily 
lifted  the  window,  out  went  pussie  with  a tiger- 
spring, nnd  lighted  on  the  roof  of  the  meat-safe, 
where  she  scratched,  screamed,  and  tore  worse 
than  ever.  The  night  wns  now  quite  dark,  but 
a slanting  ray  of  Marion's  lamp  streamed  on  the 
Safe,  which;  by  some  strange  internal  impulse, 
swayed  round  on  its  hinges  to  the  window  sill. 
“ Gude  he  about  us  ! the  de’il’s  i’  the  Safe  !” 
screamed  Marion,  clashing  it  back,  and  fixing  it 
to  its  mborings  by  the  iron  rod  adapted  foV  this 
purpose. 

“ Gad,  I shall  be  dashed  in  pieces !”  whispered 
a familiar  voice,  neither  Of  earth  not  air,  hut 
somewhere  suspended  between  bhent ; and  stout- 
hearted and  ready-witted  as  Marion  was,  she  yet 
screamed  aloud  when  poor  Jack  Cripps,  venturing 
his  head  a little  way  out  of  the  meat-safe,  iii 
which  he  lay  snugly  coiled  up,  repeated — 
“ Dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavemeht.,  by  gad. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  old  woman,  let  me  into  the 
hoose,  and  I’ll  make  ib  well  worth  your  while. 
Are  the  hinge -bolts  strong?” 

**  There’s  twa  words  to  a bargain,  my  man,  a’ 
the  world  over,”  replied  Marion,  suddenly  clos- 
ing and  bolting  her  window,  and,  after  a moment 
of  pause,  bursting  into  a long  and  irrepressible 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  nature  of  bhe  ad- 
venture. “ Jack  i’  the  box,  pussie !”  she  ex- 
claimed, between  the  peals  of  laughter.  “ Jack 
i'  the  box.  That's  what  ye  were  sae  diverted 
wi’,  my  bonny  leddy,  and  me  to  misdoubt  ye 
and  Marion  again  cautiously  drew  up  a bit  of  the 
sash,  holding  it  ready  however  to  be  closed  in 
a twinkling. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  woman,  if  ye  have  any  mercy,” 
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was  whispered  from  the  Safe,  “ let  me  out  of  this 
demmed  hole : my  life  is  in  danger  every  mo- 
ment : I will  be  choked." 

“ I'll  no  say  your  airy,  roomy  bower  is  just  the 
securest  of  chaumers,  though  called  a Safe.  But 
speak  laigh.  Od,  if  your  landlord,  the  tailor’s 
lang  lugs  hear  ye  ? — and  little  passes  in  this 
hoose  that  crew  gets  no  an  inkling  of.  . . . 

And  to  twist  yourself  up  there,  a grand  dandy 
beau,  like  the  reel  in  the  bottle,  and  cheat  the 
beagle’s  keen  scent,  and  the  widdie  too ! — na, 
ye  are  a clever  chield,  Mr  Cripps  : I never  had 
half  so  high  an  opinion  o’  ye  before.  Pussie, 
pussie,  jump  in,  lass ; its  a freend  after  all  that 
has  frightened  ye,  and  nae  ghaist  yet." 

"Assist  me,  then,  for  mercy’s  sake,"  whis- 
pered the  gentleman  in  duresse.  “ I have  it  in 
my  power  to  requite  you.  I am  momently  in 
peril  of  being  precipitated  headlong  to  the 
ground  ; and  1 have  information  at  this  moment 
in  my  possession  for  which  Miss  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Herbert,  or  any  friend  of  their’s,  would 
give  a fortune.  It  is  worth  one  to  them  ; it  is ; 
'pon  my  honour  it  is!  I counted  on  making 
something  handsome  by  their  gratitude — you 
shall  have  all — thousands.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
open  the  window,  and  give  me  something  to  hold 
by,  in  case  of  the  worst,  while  you  pull  the  Safe 
round." 

“ Hooly,  freend  ! — hooly  ! Fair  and  softly 
gaes  far.  I’ll  no  uphold  that  your  present  do- 
micile is  just  so  secure  or  grand  as  Mr  Shuffle- 
ton’s  best  or  even  second  drawing-room  ; but  it 
has  its  advantages;  and  it  was  o’  yourain  choos- 
ing. I’m  sure  1 ne’er  boded  it  on  you.  As  safe 
it  is  as  the  end  of  a tenpenny  tow,  ony  way ; and 
as  hearkeners  seldom  hear  a good  tale  o’  them- 
selves, I reckon  ye  heard,  short  syne,  of  your 
likelihood  to  succeed  right  speedily  to  that  heir- 
ship." 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  feelings  of  the 
tortured  prisoner,  he  durst  not  give  them  vent. 
He  w'as  indeed  in  the  most  unpleasant  though 
original  dilemma  in  which  an  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman ha3  probably  ever  been  placed. 

“ Will  you  keep  me  here  all  night?”  groaned 
Jack  piteously,  who  durst  not  move,  lest  motion 
had  loosened  the  fastenings  of  his  eyry. 

" Why,  'deed  I cannot  say.”  returned  Marion, 
gravely  and  deliberately.  She  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  her  roomy  meat-safe, 
and  its  capacity  of  sustaining  many  more  stones 
than  Jack  weighed ; and  she  also  felt  a strange 
delight  in  tormenting  him,  besides  entertaining 
a vague  scheme  of  compelling  him  to  pay  a hand- 
some ransom  in  justice  to  Violet  for  his  liberty. 

"But  for  any  sake  keep  still,"  she  continued, 
persisting  in  the  same  strain,  " and  no’  try  the 
hooks  ower  rnuckle.  1 hope  it  wilj  no’  be  a very 
windy  night;  for  1 have  kenned  your  airy  cabin 
rock  in  a storm  like  a boat  in  a rough  sea.” 

" If  I could  get  hold  of  the  wretch's  demmed 
cat,”  thought  Jack,  considering  of  a hostage,  and 
putting  forth  his  long  fingers  towards  the  roof  of 
his  cage,  where  pussie  still  sat,  though  now  more 
quietly. 


“Ye  villain,  keep  hands  off  pussie,  or  I’ll  be 
the  death  o’  ye  ! Next  to  Miss  Violet  hersel’,  I 
like  poor  pussie  ; and  6he’s,  now-a-days,  about  a’ 
I hae  to  like." 

" I would  not  harm  a hair  of  her  whiskers, 
chawming  creature,”  whispered  Jack,  cordially 
wishing  both  mistress  and  pet  at  the  deuce. 

" I’m  fully  sensible  o’  your  great  regard  and 
respect  for  my  cat,  myself,  and  my  country," 
returned  Marion,  in  a low,  ironical  tone.  “So, as 
a preliminary  to  our  farther  treaty,  ye’ll  just  lie 
quiet  till  she  jump  in  ; or,  by  my  forebears’  soul 1 
I will  put  a sneck  before  your  nose,  till  I can  make 
ye  ower  to  them  that  has  the  best  right  to  ye ! 
But  pussie  in  fairly,  I shall  hear  what  you  hare 
to  say  anent  the  matters  of  a certain  young  leddy; 
and,  if  ye  play  fair,  ye  shall  not  rue  it.” 
Willingly  would  Jack  have  seized  the  furred 
hostage  in  the  spring  to  which  her  mistress, 
cautiously  and  fully  opening  the  window,  invited 
her;  but  he  exercised  a wise  forbearance;  the 
cat  bounded  in,  and  Marion  as  nimbly  drew  down 
and  bolted  her  sash,  and  opened  an  upper  pane, 
which  was  fitted  as  a ventilator  to  her  attic  abode. 

“ Now  we  are  in  a condition  to  parley,"  said 
Marion,  through  this  new  medium ; “ and  your 
neck,  remember,  young  man,  is  in  the  one  sale, 
and  Miss  Violet  or  Mr  Charles  Herbert’s  relief 
from  that  villanous  law-process  raised  by  you 
and  your  father  in  the  other.  That,  in  the  first 
place,  must  be  ended,  under  hand  and  seal,  be- 
fore another  word  is  said  of  your  deliverance.' 

" Good  God,  ma’am,  how  can  1 do  aught  while 
here,”  groaned  Jack. 

" Whisht ! Your  landlord,  the  tailor,  belov, 
who  sleeps  wi'  his  lugs  open,  will  hear  ye ; and 
see,  then,  what  ye  have  to  expect  from  him ; 
while  Mr  Stocks,  on  a'  the  walls  o'  Lun’on,  oftn 
a round  £100  for  your  apprehension,  and  the 
Government  another.  'Deed  they  are  aye  lavish 
eneuch  o’  ither  folk’s  siller.  But  ye  can  acrihbie 
bravely  where  ye  are  all  that  is  needed.  Daylight 
will  soon  be  in.  I’ll  hand  ye  ower  an  inkhorn  and 
a bit  paper  on  the  end  of  a fire-shovel,  and  ye’ll 
write  it  a'  fairly  down.  Nothing  like  black  and 
white  in  business.” 

u Surely  you  will  not  keep  me  here  all  night ! 
wailed  Jack,  pathetically.  “ I'll  suffocate.” 

" Ye'll  choke? — never  a fear  o’  ye;  there* 
plenty  o'  good  free  air  about  ye.  I hare  keepit 
a pig  or  a Christmas  goose  there  fresh  and  caller 
for  three  weeks  at  a time  ere  noo.” 

And  Marion  was  seized  with  another  fit  or 
provoking  laughter  at  Jack’s  plaintive  tones  and 
her  own  wit,  ere  she  resumed, 

" Keep  ye  all  nicht ! My  certy  ! I pee  little 
to  hinder  ye  from  being  my  boarder  for  a month 
to  come.  Some  folk  never  ken  when  they  are  * 
gude  quarters.  But  say  your  prayers,  and  take 
a nap ; l’se  uphold  nothing  comes  ower  ye, 
ye  dinna  kick  and  fling  about.  But  make  up 
your  mind  to  make  a clean  breast  o’t,  and  re- 
deem your  captivity  ; for,  as  I’m  a living  sinner, 
out  o'  that  ye'll  no  come  till  I get  justice  o’  ye, 
and  maybe  a thought  mair.” 

(7’o  be  continued.) 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAMJ 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


PART  VI. 

The  first  compositions  of  Bentham  that  ever 
appeared  in  print,  wero  two  letters  in  the  Ga- 
zeteer,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  old, and  signed  Iremeus.from  Irene,  (peace.) 
They  were  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had 
been  the  object  of  several  violent  and  undeserved 
attacks.  It  had  even  been  proposed  to  hang 
him ; and  the  conduct  of  Alfred,  who  is  said  to 
have  hanged  forty  judges,  was  quoted  in  terms 
of  strong  approval. 

Talking  of  these  letters  to  Bentham,  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  expressed  a desire  to  see 
these  his  first  attempts;  “but  who  knows  where 
to  find  them  ?”  said  he.  “ In  the  museum  they 
are  not.  Are  they  in  the  King's  library?  Pos- 
sibly— there  is  always  a possibility — they  may 
be  at  the  Home  Ollice.  Newspapers  ought  to 
he  there  from  the  beginning  of  time.  I should 
like  to  ask  myself  now,  if  they  were  well  writ- 
ten ; for,  in  those  days,  composition  was  incon- 
ceivably difficult.  I often  commenced  a sen- 
tence which  I could  not  complete.  I began  to 
write  fragments  on  blotting  paper,  and  left 
them  to  be  filled  hereafter,  in  happier  vein.  By 
hard  labour,  I subjugated  difficulties ; and  my 
example  will  shew  what  hard  labour  will  accom- 
plish. I should  be  glad  to  see  my  earliest  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  latest  composition  of  my 
life.  I used  to  put  scraps  into  drawers,  so  that 
1 could  tumble  them  over  and  over;  to  margin- 
alize and  make  notes  on  cards,  which  I could 
shuffle  about:  but,  at  last,  I took  to  arranging 
my  thoughts.  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  shift- 
ing my  papers  from  shelf  to  shelf ; and  well  re- 
member, when  at  Bowood,  where  I stayed  two  or 
three  mouths  at  a time,  that  Lord  Shelburne 
took  Minister  Pitt  to  see  the  strange  way  in 
which  I worked,  and  arranged  the  many  details  of 
a complicated  subject.” 

I havo  found  muny  of  these  disjecta  membra 
among  his  papers,  and  they  shew  the  extraordi- 
nary attention  and  care  which  he  gave  to  his 
early  writings : thoughts  expressed  imperfectly 
and  confusedly,  are  often  worked  out  into  sen- 
tences of  great  simplicity  and  beauty.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  later  composi- 
tions of  Bentham,  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
the  style  of  his  first  productions  is  most  remark- 
able for  its  terseness,  appropriateness,  and  polish. 
In  after  life,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  precision: 
he  thought  the  first  duty  of  a writer  was  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  meaning : he  invented  words, 
many  of  them  admirable  ones,  whenever  he  found 
none  existing  in  the  language  which  exactly  re- 
presented the  idea  he  wished  to  convey  ; such  as, 
maximize,  minimize,  international,  forthcoming- 
ness, codification,  and  others,  upon  which  lie 
would  hardly  have  ventured  in  his  less  experi- 
enced days.  Ilis  Auto-Icon  may  be  considered 

no.  — VOL.  V’l. 


hia  last  composition,  and  is  certainly  a remark- 
able contrast  to  the  fragment  on  Government, 
in  every  characteristic  (except  intellectual 
power)  by  which  one  production  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  Many  of  Rentham's 
youthful  compositions  are  headedCrit.  Jer.Crim., 
meaning  Jeremy's  Criticisms  on  the  Criminal 
Laws  ; and  they  consist,  principally,  of  severe 
remarks  on  the  various  contradictory  and  absurd 
decrees  respecting  felony  and  other  offences. 
These  papers  were  generally  placed  in  a drawer, 
turned  over,  criticized,  corrected,  altered,  and 
amended,  from  time  to  time  ; then  marginalized, 
and  afterwards  set  in  order. 

His  usage  was  to  keep  every  separate  branch 
of  a topic  on  a separate  paper,  which  he  could  thus 
conveniently  dispose  of  in  its  fit  place. 

His  rules  for  composition  he  afterwards  con- 
densed in  the  following  verses: — Nomography  ; 
1828,  February  3d. 

Eadem  Natura,  cadetn  Nomenclature. 
nuLF. 

“ For  thoughts  the  same,  the  same  the  words  should  be  ; 1 
Where  differ  thoughts,  words  different  let  us  see.” 
REASON. 

“ Sameness  of  thought,  sameness  of  words  attests ; 

Take  that  half  verse,  then  add  who  will  what  rests.” 

I find  scattered  over  fragments  of  blotting  paper, 
sentences  almost  illegible,  but  which  record  the 
thought  of  the  moment  in  some  emphatic  form. 
I will  give  a few  examples : — 

“ When  will  men  cease  beholding  in  Almighty 
Benevolence  a cruel  tyrant,  who  (to  no  assign- 
able end)  commands  them  to  be  wretched  ?” 

“ Why  should  the  names  of  Religion  and  Mor- 
ality be  employed  for  purposes  by  which,  if  ac- 
complished, Religion  and  Morality  must  suffer  ?" 

“ They  will  be  cautious  ere  they  represent 
Religion  to  be  that  noxious  thing  which  magis- 
trates should  proscribe.” 

“ The  grand  catastrophe  of  our  sacred  history 
is  itself  an  act  of  the  most  illustrious  suicide.” 

I find,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bentham’s father, 
(dated  1773,)  “Verses  by  a young  gentleman  of 
Oxford,”  on  the  report  of  a design  to  make  bar- 
racks for  recruits  of  the  building  in  St  James' 
Park,  adjoining  to  the  garden  of  Jeremiah  Ben- 
tham, Esq.,  in  which  is  erected  a temple  to  the 
memory  of  Milton,  whose  estate  it  was,  and 
where  he  lived  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  poem 
of  “ Paradise  Lost.” 

<•  Peace  to  these  shades  ! where  once  our  Milton  trod— 
Where  yet  his  spirit  reigns,  a guardian  God  ! 

Far  off  let  Mars  his  crimson  standard  rear — 

Divine  poetic  peace  inhabits  here. 

Where  hireling  troops,  with  wanton  license  stray, 
Milton’s  free  spirit  would  disdain  to  stay. 

Hence  then,  stem  God  ! and  other  mansions  choose : 

Be  these  reserved  for  Miltou  and  the  Muse 

No  doubt  Bentham  was  the  author  of  these 
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lines ; the  adjoining  of  the  barracks  to  his  her. 
rnitage  troubled  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  flogged  in  the  barrack- 
yard  ; and  I have  often  heard  him  speak  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  horror  of  that  most 
unnecessary  penalty,  whose  infliction  was  so  fre- 
quently called  to  his  mind  by  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims. 

When  Bentham  published  the  “ Fragment  on 
Government,”  it  was  his  earnest  desire  not  to 
be  known  as  the  author:  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  father’s  making  the  fact  known : — 

u The  secret  which  well-grounded  diffidence, 
in  conjunction  with  personal  ambition,  might  for 
I know  not  what  length  of  time  have  kept  in- 
violate, received,  from  paternal  weakness,  a pre- 
mature disclosure.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  and  till  1 had  reached  my  fourteenth  year, 
my  father  had  been  a sort  of  person  that  was, 
in  those  days,  styled  an  attorney ; an  appella- 
tion which,  for  some  years,  has  nearly  been  dis- 
carded for  that  of  solicitor.  1 had  been  designed 
by  him  for  the  situation  now  occupied  by  the 
Lord  of  Doubts,  (Lord  Eldon.)  To  afford  me  a 
prospect  of  it,  and  a relish  for  it,  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Clarendon’s  memoirs  of  his  own 
life,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  work  into 
my  hands.  Not  many  months,  however,  had 
•lapsed,  when  accident  threw  in  my  way  a pub- 
lication which,  had  my  disposition  been  as  well 
as  it  was  ill  suited  to  any  such  career,  might 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  my  entrance  on  it.  The 
memoirs  of  the  once  celebrated  courtezan  Teresia 
Constantia  Phillips,*  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  originally  delivered  out  through 
a wicket  in  the  door  of  a residence  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  became  my  father’s,  and  is  now 
mine.  In  a life  of  Paul  Whitehead,  whom  Mr 
Southey  numbers  among  his  predecessors,  I re- 
member reading,  that  it  was  by  the  earlier  lau- 
reate’s hand  that  the  materials,  furnished  by  the 
lady,  were  put  together  for  the  press.  'That 
part  of  her  adventures,  which  had  the  field  of 
judicature  for  their  theatre,  was  the  part  that 
principally  engaged  my  notice.  It  was  the 
first,  and  not  the  least  effective,  in  the  train  of 
causes  in  which  the  works  by  which  my  name  is 
most  known  had  their  origin.  From  my  earliest 
days,  it  had  been  my  father's  custom,  and,  not 
improbably,  his  policy,  to  keep  out  of  my  reach 
all  literary  works  from  which  instruction  might 
be  apprehended.  Till  my  eleventh  year,  that 
purpose,  if  such  it  was,  had  been  pretty  well 
answered  by  the  result ; but  that  year  produced 
a country  visit  to  the  house  of  a distant  friend ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  whilst  the  father  was 
amusing  himself,  the  instrument  of  seduction  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  son. 

**  For  some  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Fragment,  I bad  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 

• Sh*  amassed  no  wealth  by  her  courtezanship.  She 
was  engaged  in  a serious  law-suit  with  her  husband,  and 

lived  in  the  house  (afterwards  occupied  by  Bentham)  in 
Queen  Square  Place,  for  protection,  it  being:  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Coutts, 


lost  child  : despair  had  succeeded  to  the  feed 
hopes  which  something  of  prematurity  in  my 
progress  had  inspired.  On  my  being  called  to 
the  bar,  I found  a cause  or  two  at  nurse  for 
me : my  first  thought  was  how  to  put  them  to 
death  ; and  the  endeavours  were  not,  I believe, 
altogether  without  success.  Not  long  after,  a 
case  was  brought  to  me  for  my  opinion.  1 ran. 
sacked  all  the  codes.  My  opinion  was  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  codes  ; but  it  was  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  a manuscript  unseen  by  me,  and  inacces- 
sible to  me  ; a MS.  containing  the  report  of  1 
know  not  what  opinion,  said  to  have  been  deli- 
vered before  1 was  born,  and  locked  up,  as  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  back,  or  produced 
according  as  occasion  served.  This  incident,  the 
forerunner  of  so  many  others,  added  its  fuel  to 
the  flame  which  Constantia  had  lighted  up.  I 
went  to  the  bar  as  the  bear  to  the  stake  ; I weGt 
astray  this  way  and  that  way.  The  region  of 
chemistry,  amongst  other  foreign  fields,  was  one 
in  which  1 wandered.  1 incurred  the  anathema 
which,  without  my  knowledge,  had  been  pre- 
nounced  against  me,  and  against  all  who  dared 
presume  to  accompany  me  or  follow  me  in  my 
wayward  course.  I walked  erect  in  all  thou 
regions  in  which  prostration  of  understanding 
and  will,  had,  with  such  successful  suit,  and  such 
illustriously  consecrated  authority,  been  pre- 
scribed. 

**  My  optics  were  to  such  a degree  distorted, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  the  imperfections  of  the  phan- 
tom rule  of  action  seemed  only  errors  calling  tor 
an  easy  remedy.  I had  not  learned  how  farthey 
served  as  sources  of  wealth,  power,  and  facti- 
tious dignity.  But  hunger  compelled  my  appear- 
ance at  my  father’s  table : the  character  1 ap- 
peared in  was  that  of  a lost  child  ; a character 
very  different  from  that  of  a spoilt  one.  The 
table  cleared,  solitude  seemed  always  preferable 
to  any  company  1 could  look  to  see  at  the  tea- 
table.  I was  seen  by  none  of  his  visiters:  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  of  me:  my  life  was  » 
source  of  shame  to  him;  and  that  sentiment 
not  concealed  from  me. 

“ Having,  insensibly,  fallen  into  the  tone 
confession,  time  warns  mo  it  should  be  closed.  I 
had  contracted — oh,  horrible ! that  unnatural, 
and,  at  that  time,  almost  unexampled  appefcte 
— the  love  of  innovation. 

“In  my  anxiety  to  soothe  the  paternal  suffer. 
ingB,  ere  yet  the  ‘Fragment  on  Governments*- 
issued  from  the  press,  1 could  not  conceal 
little  attempt  I had  made  to  raise  myself  out  <■: 
that  obscurity  which,  while  on  myself  it  sat 
lightly,  was  to  him  so  unendurable.  He 
thereby  see  that  my  mind  had  not  been  totally  ab- 
stracted from  the  country  so  rich  in  gold  mine*, 
though  so  unknown  in  the  golden  age.  1 
the  use  of  secrecy  : I solicited  at  his  hands,  wt 
without  earnestness,  a correspondent  promise, 
and  obtained  it.  My  father,  it  may  well  ** 
imagined,  was  not  among  the  last  to  whom  th* 
sensation  produced  by  it  was  perceptible-  0* 
day,  as  I was  at  my  chambers,  a neighbour 
friend  of  bis,  whom  1 had  never  before  s*c> 
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called  lo  offer  me  his  congratulations.  Struck 
all  of  a heap  with  the  unexpected  charge,  pene- 
trated with  that  abhorrence  for  falsehood  which 
I had  imbibed  from  earliest  infancy,  I sought 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  evasion,  and  found  none. 
I remember  it  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  My 
countenance  could  not  but  have  betrayed  the 
strongest  symptoms  of  the  confusion  under  which 
I laboured  : the  countenance  of  a guilty  criminal 
charged  on  the  sudden  with  the  blackest  crime 
could  not  have  betrayed  more.  Blushing  in  the 
female  sex  is  not  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 
Blushing  in  the  male  sex  is  too  frequently  and 
constantly  regarded  as  a proof  of  guiltiness : it 
is  a proof  of  sensibility  and  fear  of  disrepute,  by 
whatever  incident  called  forth  ; but,  except  in 
so  far  as  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  is  proof  of 
guilt,  it  affords  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
object,  by  the  idea  of  which  the  apprehension  is 
excited. 

“ I remember  the  time  when  my  almost  infant 
face  used  to  burn  when,  in  the  carriage  with  my 
father  and  mother,  I passed  a wall  on  which  were 
any  of  those  scrawls  which,  in  those  days,  were 
so  frequent,  and  in  these  more  polished  days  so 
rare — scrawls  of  which  it  was  surely  no  fault  of 
mine  that  the  import  was  unknown  to  me.  The 
only  instnnee  in  which  I recollect  a degree  of  in- 
flammation comparable  to  that  experienced  by  me 
when  taxed  with  having  given  birth  to  the 
literary  foundling,  was  one  in  which  I not  only 
had  not  done  any  such  scandalous  act  as  the  joke 
imputed  to  me,  but  could  not  for  a moment  have 
entertained  any  serious  belief  that  I either  then 
was  or  could  have  been  suspected  of  it.  Finding 
that  my  cheeks  had  been  regarded  as  affording 
conclusive  evidence  of  what  my  tongue  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal ; understanding,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  tormentor,  that  direct  evidence  of 
the  affirmative  had  been  received  by  him  from  a 
quarter  superior  to  all  suspicion — a quarter  that 
was  suspicion-proof — I ceased  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  and  received,  as  composedly  as  I could, 
the  unwelcome  compliment.  The  eagerness  to 
obtain  some  little  alleviation  under  so  long  a 
course  of  suffering,  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
it  was  but  too  plain,  shut  the  door  of  my  father’s 
memory  against  the  plighted  promise. 

4*  Of  repentance  for  this  weakness,  there  was 
soon  but  too  much  cause : no  sooner  had  the 
images  of  the  illustrious  reported  father  vanished 
— -no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  bantling  was 
the  offspring  of  somebody  known  to  nobody,  than 
the  rate  of  sale  underwent  a sensible  diminution. 
Alore  than  a few  months,  or  perhaps  weeks,  had, 
indeed,  not  elapsed,  when  I understood  from  the 
bookseller  that  no  copies  of  the  work  were  in 
bis  warehouse ; somehow  or  other,  however,  no 
direct  application  for  a fresh  edition  was  at  the 
same  time  made  ; and  afterwards  I heard,  though 
still  by  accident,  that  a parcel,  which,  by  accident, 
bad  been  mislaid,  had  been  found.  Besides  the 
obscurity  of  the  author,  one  cause,  perhaps,  of 
the  non-desire,  may  be  found  in  the  re-impres- 
sion which  the  work  had  received  in  Dublin, 
iie-imprsssion  is  a circumstance  which,  having 


in  those  days  been  stamped  with  the  name  of 
piracy,  has,  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
been  at  an  end. 

“It  seems  not  easy  to  say  in  what  degree  the  cur- 
rency received  by  the  Letters  of  Junius  may  have 
been  indebted  to  that  secrecy,  which,  after  such 
multiplied  and  still  renewed  endeavours  to  pene- 
trateintoit,has  stillremainedimpenetrable.  That, 
under  equal  concealment,  the  Fragment  should 
have  received  a degree  of  currency  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ; but  it  might  have  received  a cur- 
rency, not  a quarter,  not  perhaps  a tenth,  so  great 
as  Junius’  Letters,  and  still  have  received  one 
much  more  extensive  than  it  has  actually  ex- 
perienced.” 

The  “ Fragment  on  Government”  M as  seen  by 
nobody  before  it  was  published.  Five  hundred 
copies  of  it  w'ere  printed.  It  was  ascribed  to 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  day : to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
It  was  the  means  of  introducing  Bentham  to 
Lord  Shelburne ; but  it  brought  no  profit,  what- 
ever it  may  have  brought  of  fame.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  only  attack  upon  Blackstone  writ- 
ten  by  Bentham.  He  wrote  a “ Comment  on  the 
Commentaries,”  and  “Castrations  to  the  Com- 
ment on  the  Commentaries ; being  the  Third 
Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  that  work  pub- 
lished, as  it  might  have  been  but,  apprehensive 
of  prosecution,  the  work  was  never  printed.  The 
latter  Mork  is  a bitter  animadversion  on  Black- 
stone,  principally  on  account  of  his  defence  of 
the  Jewish  law.  Bentham  introduces  the  volume 
with  a declaration  that  he  will  never  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  authorship.  He  justifies 
Burke  for  refusing,  though  sorely  pressed,  to 
declare  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  He  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that  there 
are  only  two  cases  where  the  public  {has  a right 
to  call  upon  an  anonymous  author  to  produce 
himself.  First,  where  he  is  accused  of  being  the 
magnifier  of  his  own  works  ; and,  second,  where 
he  depreciates  the  reputation  of  another  by  the 
allegation  of  specific  facts: — in  the  first  case,  from 
a regard  to  his  own  honour  : in  the  second,  out  of 
regard  to  the  justice  due  to  others  He  denies,  in 
all  other  cases,  the  right  of  any  man  to  inquire 
of  any  other  man  whether  he  be  responsible  for 
an  anonymous  book,  and  especially  while  otir 
libel  laws  exist  as  they  are.  He  asserts  that  an 
author  is  entitled  to  pre-suppose  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  an  inquirer,  and  to  answer  the 
inquirer  thus  : — “ Do  you  think  if  I M'ere  such 
a villain  (as  you  would  call  me)  to  write  this 
book,  that  I would  be  such  a fool  as  to  tell  you 
so,  in  order  to  give  you,  and  those  who  think 
with  you,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  punished  ?” 
The  " Fragment  on  Government”  appears  to 
have  called  down  upon  Bentham  not  a few  anathe- 
mas. His  opinions,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
were  violently  attacked,  and  much  of  the  scepti- 
cal ribaldry  of  the  day  was  attributed  to  him. 
Among  other  works,  a volume,  entitled,  “The 
White  Bull,”  respecting  M'hich  I find  the  follow- 

g disclaimer — obviously  intended  for  publics* 
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tion,  but  not  published  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes : — 

“ I have  given  too  much  offence  to  many  well 
disposed  persons,  not  to  expect  to  be  charged 
with  offences.  The  industry  ordinary  upon  these 
occasions,  has  raked  up  an  accusation  against  me. 
It  is  now  about  — years,  as  I observe  by  the 
title-page,  that  an  obscene  jeu  d'  esprit  made 
its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  “ The  White 
Bull,”  attributed  to  Mr  Voltaire  ; a translation, 
with  a preface  by  the  translator.  I shall  not 
wonder  to  find  myself  charged,  by  the  zeal  of 

these persons,  with  every  book  published 

within  a certain  time,  that  happens  to  be  obnoxi- 
ous, and  to  have  no  owner.  With  respect  to  this 
publication  in  particular,  I am  happy  enough  to 
be  able  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  to  say,  with 
truth,  that  1 am  not  the  author.  I have  read  it, 
however,  not  altogether  without  amusement ; 
but  mixed,  here  and  there,  with  sentiments  of 
which  my  accusers  would  not  fail,  I suppose,  to 
make  an  earnest,  pompous,  and  pathetic  display. 
I might  here  launch  out  into  a grief  of  griefs : 
nothing  were  more  easy.  But  what  sentiments 
of  piety  I feel,  I choose  rather  to  demonstrate 
by  less  equivocal  marks  than  a strain  of  declama- 
tion, which  can  teud  only  to  bring  into  notice  an 
obscene  piece  of  Grub  Street  manufactqre,  which, 
hitherto,  neither  has  had,  nor,  if  the  author  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  deserves  to  have  any  regard. 
My  humble,  but  assiduous,  labours,  which  I hope 
will  uot  cease  but  with  my  life,  I desire  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country.  This  is 
the  piety  of  which  it  is  important  to  mankind 
to  find  proofs  in  their  neighbours.  The  other 
sort  is  between  God  and  me ; of  which  it  were 
idle  and  useless  for  auy  man  to  demand  a public 
account  of  me,  or  for  me  to  give  it.  For  my 
opinions,  I refer  to  such  writings  as  are  mine ; 
for  the  effects  and  tendency  of  these  opinions,  to 
my  life  and  actions.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
aught  to  object  to  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
let  them  produce  it  to  the  public,  if  they  think 
it  decent  to  trouble  the  public  about  a person  so 
little  worth  its  notice.  So  that  it  be  to  the 
public,  that  I may  know  and  answer  it ; far  from 
compluining,  I shall  thank  them,  and  will  wave 
every  advantage  the  law  would  give  me. 

“ As  to  publications,  ull  I shall  say  I have  said 
already.  They  may  compliment  me  with  all  the 
produce  of  Paternoster  Row,  ere  I shall  take 
any  further  notice:  there  is  neither  eud  to  it 
nor  use.” 

Of  the  uncomfortable  state  of  his  mind  while 
living  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bentham  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

“ I never  pleaded  in  public.  I have  just 
opened  a bill  two  or  three  times,  saying  a few 
words  for  form.  When  I had  obtained  my  fa- 
ther’s leave  to  give  it  up,  I heard  that  the  bills 
were  admired.  My  father  was  always  out  of 
spirits  for  my  want  of  success,  and  talked  of  in- 
viting attorneys  to  his  house ; but  the  cost  of  en- 
tertaining them  alarmed  him. 

“ 1 was,  indeed,  grossly  ignorant.  Instead  of 
pursuiugany  sound  studies,  or  reading  any  modern 


books  of  law,  I was  set  to  read  pld  trash  of  the 
17th  century ; and  I looked  up  to  the  huge  moun- 
tain of  law  in  despair.  I can  now  look  do  tea  up- 
on it  from  the  heights  of  utility. 

“ Chemistry  somewhat  consoled  me.  I spent 
half-a-  guinea  on  a quantity  of  phials,  and  hid 
them  in  a closet,  in  which  I surreptitiously  made 
a hole  to  let  in  a little  light.  But  mine  vu 
truly  a miserable  life-  I had  been  taken  notice 
of  by  the  great,  when  a little  boy  at  Westminster 
School ; for  I was  an  object  of  praise  from  the 
earliest  time  of  which  I have  any  recollection. 
That  filled  me  with  ambition.  But  I met  with  all 
sorts  of  rebukes  and  disappointments  till  1 wu 
asked  to  Bowood.  I was  a gourmand,  too;  and 
my  father’s  table  was  a wretched  one.  They 
always  committed  the  vulgar  folly  of  urging  and 
urging  everybody  to  eat,  especially  when  there 
was  anything  particularly  nice  ; an  evident  sign 
that  things  particularly  nice  were  particularly 
rare.” 

What  follows  was  written  in  1822,  and  exhibits 
the  strange  contrast  between  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  young  enthusiast,  communicating  to  the 
world  his  great  discovery,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
perienced old  man,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
causes  of  evil  lie  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  or. 
ganization. 

il  The  reader  cannot  have  gone  through  the  dr* 
sentence  in  the  Fragment  without  having  sea 
the  passion  that  gave  rise  to  it — the  passion  fw 
improvement : I mean  in  those  shapes  in  parti- 
cular iu  which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it — a passion  which  has  been  rekindled  bj 
recent  incidents,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
tinguished but  with  life  : a passion  for  is- 
provement  in  every  line  ; but  more  particularly 
in  the  most  important  of  all  lines,  the  line  or  go- 
vernment. At  an  age  a few  months  before « 
after  seven  years,  the  first  embers  of  it 
kindled  by  Telemachus.  By  au  early  pamphlet  •* 
Priestly’s,  the  date  of  which  has  fled  from  bj 
recollection,  light  was  added  to  the  warmth,  i- 
the  phrase,  * the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number,'  I then  saw  delineated,  for  the  w* 
time,  a plain  as  well  as  a true  standard  for  what- 
ever is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or 
chievous  in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  titi  ’■ 
of  morals  or  of  politics.  It  was,  I think,  in  ®.r 
twenty-second  year,  that  I saw  in  it  the  founda- 
tion of  what  seemed  to  me  the  only  correct  ind 
instructive  encyclopedical  arrangement — « **? 
or  chart  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action:  it* 
the  same  map  which  stands  in  the  work  iutituW 
‘ Chrestomathia.’  I felt  the  sensation  of  Archi- 
medes when  I committed  the  first  rough  and  »s* 
perfect  outline  to  one  side  of  a half-sheet  * 
paper ; which,  not  entirely  useless,  served,  I hcf*> 
to  help  to  kindle  a more  substantial  flame- 

“ No  sooner  had  my  farthing  candle  bet- 
taken  out  of  the  bushel,  than  1 looked  for Wf 
descent  of  torches  to  it  from  the  highest  reg>,3! 
my  imagination  presented  to  my  view  tores*’' 
descending  in  crowds  to  borrow  its  fire.  Bf  dis- 
position, in  the  midst  of  6uch  excellence,  *11- 
which,  as  all  pens  and  all  voices  concurred  - 
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assuring  me,  I was  so  abundantly  encompassed, 
I could  not  suspect  any  deficiency ; for,  clearing 
away  the  imperfections  which  still  remained  in 
Government,  all  that  was  wanting  was  a few  of 
those  lights  which,  I could  not  tell  how,  hat 
happened  to  take  my  mind  for  their  first  visit- 
ing-place. 

“ Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  truth. 
Instead  of  the  universal  sympathy,  of  which  I 
had  expected  to  see  these  graspings  after  im- 
provement productive  in  those  higher  regions, 
universal  antipathy — antipathy  on  the  part  of 
all  parties — was  the  result : proofs  of  the  fact 
came  in  upon  me  one  after  another ; but  sixty 
years  had  rolled  over  my  head  before  1 had  at- 
tained to  anything  like  a clear  perception  of  the 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  while  everything  of 
mine,  which  I had  ever  set  any  value  on  myself, 
remained  an  object  of  antipathy,  I found  myself 
in  those  same  elevated  regions,  though  not  so 
early  as  I had  expected,  an  object  of  sympathy. 
All  this  while,  fruits  so  opposite  in  their  nature 
—the  bitter  and  the  sweet — had  in  my  talents, 
such  as  they  were,  the  common  cause  : the  anti- 
pathy in  the  direction  I had  hitherto  given  to 
the  exercise  of  them  : the  sympathy  in  the  di- 
rection I was  supposed  capable  of  giving  to 
them,  and  upon  the  application  of  appropriate 
and  not  often-failing  inducements,  disposed,  like 
other  men,  to  give  to  them. 

“ Now,  for  some  years  past,  all  inconsistencies, 
all  surprises,  have  vanished  : everything  that  has 
served  to  make  the  field  of  politics  a labyrinth, 
has  vanished.  A clue  to  the  interior  of  the 
labyrinth  has  been  found  : it  is  the  principle  of 
self-preference.  Alan,  from  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  prefers  his  own  happiness  to 
that  of  all  other  sensitive  beings  put  together : 
but  for  this  self-preference,  the  species  could 
not  have  had  existence.  Place  the  chief  care  of 
each  man  in  any  other  breast  or  breasts  than 
his  own,  (the  case  of  infancy  and  other  cases  of 
intrinsic  helplessness  excepted,)  a few  years, 
not  to  say  a few  months  or  weeks,  would  suffice 
to  sweep  the  whole  species  from  the  earth.  By 
this  position,  neither  the  tonderest  sympathy, 
nor  anything  that  commonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  disinterestedness,  improper  and  decep- 
tive as  the  appellation  is,  is  denied.  Peregrinus 
Proteus,  the  man  whom  Lucian  saw  burning  him- 
self alive,  though  not  altogether  without  re- 
luctance, in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  multitude, 
and  without  any  anticipation  of  a hereafter, 
was  no  exception  to  it.  It  was  interest,  self- 
regarding  interest,  that  set  fire  to  this  so  ex- 
traordinary a funeral  pile.  Yes;  and  interest 
there  is  in  every  human  breast  for  every  motive, 
for  every  desire,  for  every  pain  and  pleasure. 
Be  it  ever  so  feeble,  no  pain  or  pleasure,  but, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  Aaron’s 
serpent  swallowed  up  all  other  serpents,  is  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  up  all  other  pains  and  plea- 
sures ; the  interest  belonging  to  all  other  inte- 
rests : no  pain,  no  pleasure  so  weak,  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  have  magnitude 
enough  in  the  mind  to  eclipse  all  other  pains, 
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as  well  as  all  other  pleasures ; strength  enough 
to  close  the  eyelids  of  the  mind  against  all  other 
pains,  as  well  as  all  other  pleasures. 

“ The  pleasure  of  reputation  had,  for  some 
time,  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Proteus:  it  had  shut  the  doors,  not  only  against 
all  future  contingent  pleasures,  but  against  the 
pain  of  burning,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of 
suffocation.  The  self-devoting  burial  sacrifices 
of  Hindostan  belong  not  to  this  head  : they  are 
the  effects  of  much  more  complicated  causes,  in 
the  composition  of  which,  as  in  that  of  most 
human  evils,  what  is  called  religion,  occupies  a 
principal  place. 

“If  self-preference  has  place  in  every  human 
hreast,  then,  if  ruler3  are  men,  so  must  it  have 
in  every  ruling  breast.  Government  has,  accord- 
ingly, under  every  form  comprehending  laws 
and  institutions,  had  for  its  object  the  greatest 
happiness,  not  of  those  over  whom,  but  of  those 
by  whom,  it  has  been  exercised ; the  interest 
not  of  the  many,  but  of  the  few,  or  even  of  the 
one,  has  been  the  prevalent  interest ; and  to  that 
interest  all  others  have  been,  at  all  times,  sacri- 
ficed. To  these  few,  or  this  one,  depredation 
has  everywhere  been  the  grand  object,  oppres- 
sion a subsidiary  one  : where,  to  the  purpose  of 
depredation,  oppression  has  sufficed ; oppression, 
as  being  the  cheaper  instrument,  has  been  em- 
ployed alone : where  the  aid  of  corruption  has 
been  necessary,  the  aid  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  expense  of  it,  has  been  called  in  ; and  what 
has  been  lost  in  quantity  has  thus  been  gained 
in  stability. 

" In  a government  in  which  a representation  of 
the  People,  or  a shadow  of  one,  has  place  ; of  the 
matter  of  good,  which,  in  all  its  shapes — money, 
power,  factitious  dignity — that  portion  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch  operates  upon  the 
whole  of  that  body,  in  "the  character  of  matter 
of  corruptive  influence.  It  operates  of  itself; 
and,  without  need  of  so  much  as  a single  act  that 
can  be  called  an  act  of  corruption,  suffices  to  the 
production  of  the  effect.  It  operates  upon  all 
parties,  and  with  influence  which  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be  resisted.  All  parties  are,  in 
fact,  at  all  times,  resolvable  into  two  : that  which 
is  in  possession,  and  that  which  is  in  expectancy 
of  the  sweets  of  government.  Between  the  two, 
there  is  always  the  semblance  of  a difference ; 
for  the  party  which,  being  out  of  office,  acts 
against  office  with  its  abuses,  cannot  act  against 
it  without  acting  to  an  extent  more  or  less  con- 
siderable for  the  People.  There  is,  therefore, 
always  the  semblance  of  a difference  ; but  with 
regard  to  the  People’s  interests,  there  is  never 
anything  more  than  a semblance. 

" This  state  of  things  is  of  the  essence  of  mixed 
monarchy. 

“ By  reform  is  meant,  or  at  least  in  it  is  in- 
cluded, abolition  of  corruptive  influence.  All 
those  who  see,  in  the  matter  and  fruit  of  corrup- 
tive influence,  the  object  of  their  desires,  are, 
therefore,  whether  in  possession  or  expectancy, 
alike  enemies  to  reform  in  every  shape.  Im- 
irovement,  in  60  far  as  applied  to  political 
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power,  to  the  quantity  of  it,  or  the  distribution 
of  it,  is  but  another  word  for  reform  ; is  but  re- 
form under  another  name : they  are,  therefore, 
alike  enemies  to  improvement — to  improvement 
in  every  such  shape.  But  when,  in  any  shape, 
improvement  is  brought  to  view  and  advocated, 
it  is  naturally  advocated  upon  right  and  proper 
principles.  Tho  all-comprehensive  and  all-direct- 
ing principle,  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  is, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  point  of  view  or 
other,  brought  to  view.  But  of  this  fountain  of 
all  political  as  well  as  of  all  moral  good,  the 
water  is  an  object  of  horror,  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  politics;  the  sound  or  the 
sight  of  it  is  to  them  that  which  the  touch  of 
the  salted  holy  water  is  to  the  unclean  spirits; 
to  the  unclean  spirits  on  both  sides : and  at  the 
bottom,  no  less  than  at  the  top  of  the  world  of 
politics,  all  spirits  that  move  in  it  are  unclean. 
From  this  field  of  universal  depravity  issues,  at 
all  times,  a loud  and  indefatigable  cry  of  excel- 
lence. The  world  of  politics  is,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  both  parties,  divided  into  two 
opposite  regions’;  the  world  of  major,  and  the 
world  of  rhinor  purity.  Between  the  two  hypo- 
theses, the  only  difference  is,  that  where  the  one 
party  places  the  major,  the  other  places  the  minor 
excellence.  At  the  summit  of  both,  high  in  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  in  the  portrait  drawn  by 
both,  sits  royal  excellence  ; underneath  both,  in 
the  regions  of  depravity,  lie,  or  grovel,  the  lower 
orders  : these,  by  an  all-benevolent,  all-just,  and 
all-wise  God,  (blessed  be  his  name !)  having 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  higher,  have  this, 
and  no  other  title  to  their  regard. 

“ Such  being  the  fashionable  picture,  the  Bri- 
tish-constitution  picture,  of  the  field  of  politics, 
what  is  the  true  one? 

“ What  there  is  of  purity  in  the  mixture  is  to 
be  found,  if  not  absolutely  at  the  bottom,  much 
nearer  to  it  than  at  the  top  ; what  there  is  of 
corruption  rises  to  the  top : if  the  lower  orders 
have  been  called  the  dregs  of  the  population, 
the  higher  may,  by  a much  clearer  title,  be  termed 
the  scum  of  it. 

“ The  world  that  is,  and  the  world  that  is  to 
come,  are  painted  by  the  same  hands  on  the 
same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  God — 
archangels,  and  angels — devils.  God  and  the 

King  have  sitten  for  each  other ; archangels, 
members  of  Right  Honourable  House  for  Arch- 
angels ; members  of  Honourable  House  for 
Angels ; Devils,  all  without  doors  to  whom  the 
rest  of  hierarchy  so  constituted  is  matter  of  dis- 
content. An  Angel,  is  he  anything  but  a mes- 
senger? Members  of  the  Honourable  House, 
are  they  not  the  People's  messengers,  sent  by  the 
People  ; or,  what  is  better,  by  God  or  Archangels 
to  represent  them  ? And  can  anything  be  more 
in  course  than  that  Angels  should  ripen  into 
Archangels  ? A Devil,  is  he  anything  but  an  ac- 
cuser? A Prophet,  was  he  anything  but  a man 
who,  on  occasion,  could  speak  out  ? 

* Tutto  il  month  e fatto  come  nostra  Jami glia' — 
was  it  not  the  discovery  made  by  Harlequin  ?** 

At  this  time,  Bentham  was  frequently  visited 


by  his  father,  to  encourage  him  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  his 
father's  diary,  I read  to  him  the  following  me- 
moranda, and  have  added  to  them  the  obserra- 
tions  to  which  they  gave  rise : — “ December  7th, 
1777. — Au  matin , at  sou  Jeremy’s  chambers,  per- 
using his  new  work  proposed  to  be  entitled 
* The  Policy  of  Punishment.’  Paid  him  his  ex- 
penses for  standing  godfather  to  Mr  Wise's 
eldest  daughter."  “This  was  part  of  the  * Ration- 
ale of  Punishment’  published  by  Dumont.  My 
father  forced  me  to  shew  him  my  papers,  and  1 
did  so  to  quiet  him,  or  there  would  have  been  no 
end  of  his  intriguing,  meddling,  and  mischief- 
making ; and  all  this  time  was  I a toad  under  i 
harrow." 

“ 1778,  January  23. — Galled  ehes  fils  J.,  when 
he  shewed  me  the  heads  or  division  of  his  work.' 

“ Poor  file  Jeremy  ! how  I was  torpiented  ! I 
went  on  very  slowly  in  my  father’s  conception; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  dejection  of  spirit*.  1 
was  feeling  and  picking  my  way — getting  the 
better  of  prejudice  and  nonsense — making  * 
little  bit  of  discovery  here — another  there— and 
endeavouring  to  put  the  little  bits  together." 

“ March  1.5. — Fils  Jerry  about  putting  te 
press  his  * Observations  on  Mr  Eden’s  Bill.' 

“ Eden  and  Judge  Blackstone  were  together 
the  authors  of  this  bill.  I worked  them  to  i 
jelly.  I thought  what  was  so  interesting  to  me 
was  interesting  to  all  the  world ; but  nobody 
cared  at  all  about  it.” 

“•26th. — An  matin,  went  to  fils  Jeremy’s  ch*a- 
bers,  settling  the  preface  to  his  ‘ Observation, 
on  the  Hard  Labour  Bill.’  ” 

“ This  was  my  constant  obstruction,  deprinsr 
me  of  free  agency." 

“28th. — Fils  Jeremy  dinoit  ehes  now, 
shewed  me  Mr  W.  Eden’s  answer  to  his  letter 
about  the  preface  to  the  Hard  Labour  Bill  pro- 
posed to  be  published  by  him." 

“ Eden's  letter  was  very'  cold  and  civil.  H; 
was  a commissioner  to  make  peace  with  the 
Americans,  or  rather  to  forgive  them  ; but  they 
would  not  be  forgiven.  I tried  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  to  the  commission.  Gene- 
ral Johnston,  who  was  one  of  the  commissiowr- 
used  to  run  about  with  my  c Fragment’  in  Mj 
pocket  ; but  he  had  engaged  Ferguson.” 
“April  5th. — Ches  fils  Jeremy,  when  beta™ 
me  six  copies  of  his  book  to  send  to  some  of  u. 
judges  by  Thomas.” 

“ In  these  matters  I had  no  option.  It  •*» 
pushing,  pushing,  pushing  ; none  of  them  twf 
any  notice  of  the  book.” 

“ November  19. — Chez  fils  Jeremy  L.  T~*hs 
he  told  me  he  had  gone  half-way  towards  ex- 
posing his  ‘ Code  of  Laws.’ " 

“A  misconception.  He  had  not  undent*5 
my  answers.  His  questions  tormented  mesaby 
He  thought  always  of  my  making  money— 
my  being  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  my  pervert*- 
ness,  he  said,  that  prevented  this  ; and  tkes  B 
wife’s  son,  Charles  Abbott,  got  on  so  fast,  ■' 
I remained  a poor  obscure  creature.  So  I listed 
silently  to  the  tale  of  his  mortification." 
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In  1779,  I observe  an  entry: — "April  19th. 
Called  on  son  Jeremy,  and  gave  him,  towards 
paying  his  amanuensis,  £5  : 5s.” 

Bentham  employed  a poor  fellow,  half  for  use, 
half  for  charity,  something  between  servant  and 
clerk,  to  copy  his  MSS. 

The  following  curious  and  characteristic  entry 
appears  in  the  diary  of  Bentham's  father,  dated 
November  8,  1778  ; nor  are  Bentham’s  obser- 
vations, when  I read  to  him  the  passage,  less 
characteristic : — " Mr  William  Barrett  dinoit 
chez  nous,  apres  diner  Mr  Drake  chez  nous,  when 
me  and  son  Abbott  (Charles)  went  to  Justice 
Robert  Elliott’s  public  office,  Cambridge  Street, 
to  answer  the  complaint  of  Sarah  Wheeler 
against  me  for  wearing  unlawful  buttons  on  ray 
clothes,  when  she  swore  she  saw  Mr  Bentham 
have  a silk  waistcoat  with  the  same  on  the  13th 
November,  but  that  she  did  not  see  him  in  the 
room.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  heard  to  a 
complaint  against  Mr  Whittel  for  wearing  a 
brown  silk  waistcoat  with  buttons  of  the  same 
stuff ; but,  on  her  swearing  to  a wrong  person, 
•he  was  charged  with  being  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury ; and,  a warrant  being  made 
out  against  her,  she  was  committed  accordingly, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr  Nokes  of  New  Inn,  attor- 
ney for  Mr  Whittel.  Apres  midi,  drank  tea 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hawkins — rude,  des- 
potic, and  reproachful,  for  not  prosecuting  S. 
W.  as  well  as  Mr  Whittel." 

“ And  they  were  unlawful  buttons  worn  by  the 
person  whom  she  supposed  to  be  my  father. 
Poor  woman ! she  accepted  the  reward  offered 
by  the  State.  I never  think  of  the  rage  against 
informers  without  myself  being  in  a rage  against 
it — calling  out  for  laws,  and  then  visiting  with 
shame  those  who  assist  in  their  execution — de- 
termining that  a thing  shall  be  done,  and  shall 
not  be  done,  in  preventing  its  being  done  through 
the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  done.  The 
depravity  of  this  poor  woman  was  my  father’s 
word.  Depravity  ! Sir  John  was  a most  in- 
solent, worthless  fellow,  but  had  a mind  far 
superior  to  my  father’s  in  talent  and  acquire- 
ments. He  wrote  five  volumes  on  the  history 
of  music,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  in 
theory  or  practice." 

Of  Daines  Barrington,  Bentham  said — "He  was 
a very  indifferent  judge  ; a quiet,  good  sort  of 
a man  ; not  proud  but  liberal ; and  vastly  supe- 
rior to  Blackstone  in  his  disposition  to  improve- 
ment : more  impartial  in  his  judgment  of  men 
and  things ; less  sycophancy,  and  a higher  in- 
tellect. He  was  an  English  polyglot  lawyer. 
He  sits  in  judgment  on  kings  and  others ; exhi- 
bits their  arbitary  tricks,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  pour  out  all  laud  upon  that  King,  who, 
in  cutting  men’s  throats,  manages  to  cut  more 
throats  of  some  other  King’s  people  than  of  his 
own  people.  His  book  was  a great  treasure ; 
and  when  I saw  the  placid  little  man  in  the 
Strand,  I used  to  look  at  him  with  prodigious 
veneration.  He  had  a particular  way  of  holding 
his  hands  before  him  and  twisting  his  thumbs. 
He  never  got  higher  than  to  be  a Welch  judge. 


He  was  not,  intentionally,  a bad  judge,  though 
he  was  often  a bad  one.  He  took  merit  to  him- 
self for  cancelling  a hundred  pages  of  his  book. 
I do  not  know  the  cause : the  book  is  every- 
thing, apropos  of  everything.  I wrote  volumes 
upon  his  volume.” 

Of  Charles  Abbott,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Bentham  thought  highly. 
“ He  (Lord  Colchester)  has  more  talent,”  said  he, 
"than  all  the  Tories  put  together.  His  finance 
reports  are  the  first  of  their  kind ; their  order 
and  method  are  admirable  ; yet  it  is  well  he  is 
not  in  office  ; he  would  do  nothing  but  mischief; 
he  has  no  relish  for  physical  science ; for  nothing 
but  grimgibber.  He  supported  Panopticon  be- 
cause my  brother  and  lie  were  playfellows. 
When  young,  he  applied  to  that  servile  fellow 
Bankes,  to  be  allowed  to  travel  with  him,  but 
was  refused.” 

Bentham's  View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill  was 
published  in  1778  : it  brought  him  into  corres- 
pondence with  Mr  Eden,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  preface  which 
Bentham  said  he  admired  beyond  anything  he 
ever  read  on  the  subject  of  legal  policy.  Mr 
Eden  defends  himself  in  his  letters  to  Bentham 
for  employing  the  phrase;  " not  disposed  to  pro- 
pose or  promote  novelties,”  (which  Bentham  at- 
tacked as  " the  wisdom  of  ancestors  fallacy,”)  by 
saying,  " he  merely  meant  to  disavow  that  busy 
interference  with  established  systems,  which,  ex- 
cept on  occasions  of  necessity,  like  the  present, 
is  oftener  productive  of  confusion  than  benefit,” 
— an  unsatisfactory  defence,  since  every  one, 
who  profits  by  an  abuse,  denies  that  his  own  case 
is  the  occasion  of  necessity.  Justice  Blackstone, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  the 
work,  calls  it  " ingenious adding,  that  " some 
of  the  observations  in  the  “ View”  had  already 
occurred  to  the  patrons  of  the  intended  bill,  and 
many  more  are  well  deserving  their  attention.” 

An  active  correspondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Bentham  and  some  of  the  public  men  of 
France,  who  were  now  obtaining  celebrity  in  that 
great  agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
or  which  was  rather  the  earliest  symptom  of  the 
Revolution.  Inaletterof D’Alembertto Bentham, 
dated  26th  June,  1778,  he  says:—"  It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  human  race  should  be  freed 
from  all  the  absurdities,  or  rather,  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  our  criminal  jurisprudence ; and  if  we  may 
not  speedily  hope  to  see  this  great  change,  it  is 
a happiness  for  which  philosophers  like  you  are 
preparing  the  way  by  your  writings — useful  as 
they  are  to  society,  and  honourable  to  yourself.” 
The  Abbe  Morellet,  in  a letter  of  the  8th  May, 
1778,  announcing  that  the  Government  had,  by 
an  arbitrary  order,  suppressed  Mirabeau’s  period- 
ical, which,  only  having  reached  its  second  num- 
ber, had  7,000  subscribers,  says : — " The  sup- 
pression has  caused  a terrible  noise,  and  excited 
loud  complainings.’’  He  laments  the  violent 
passions  which  were  then  beginning  to  shew 
themselves,  both  in  the  provincial  and  national 

[assemblies;  the  want  of  order  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  of  authority  in  the  presidents  ; the 
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vagueness  of  the  debates,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  lawyers ; and  especially  the  follies 
of  his  own  “ reverend  order,”  which,  he  says, 
“ would  induce  him  speedily  to  hurry  into  retire- 
ment, in  order  not  to  be  compromised  by  their 
extravagances.” 

The  Chevalier  de  Castellux  writes  to  Bentham : 
— In  these  days  laws  must  be  discussed,  and,  if 
they  deserve  it,  censured ; and  courtesan  legists 
must  bend  under  the  weight  of  mental  criticism.” 
He  says  of  Necker,  that  “ his  purposes  are  good 
and  benevolent,  but  possessing  only  an  executive 
authority,  not  grounded  on  popular  representa- 
tion or  popular  support,  his  real  influence  must 
be  weak.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  “ The 
Fragment,"  Bentham  has  recorded  his  opinions 
of  Lords  Camden  and  Mansfield.  I give  these 
opinions  here,  in  a more  elaborate  shape,  from 
another  MS. : — 

“ Lord  Camden.  One  incident  occurred  at  Bo- 
wood  that  afforded  me  more  particular  insight 
into  his  mind  than  could  have  been  naturally 
afforded  in  a mixed  and  numerous  company  of 
both  sexes.  One  day  happened  to  be  particularly 
thin  of  visiters.  When  the  ladies  were  retired, 
nobody  was  left  in  the’vast  dining-room  but  the 
ex-Chancellor,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  obscure  and  visionary  ex-lawyer.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield.  To  the 
two  noble  friends,  he  was  the  object  of  conjunct 
and  undisguised  antipathy.  How  he  fared  be- 
tween them  may  be  imagined : nor  yet  do  I sus- 
pect them  of  injustice.  Lord  Mansfield,  much 
as  he  has  been  talked  of,  has  perhaps  nowhere 
been  more  fully  or  more  impressively  described 
than  in  Lord  Orford's,  say  rather  Horace  Wal- 
pole’s, Memoirs.  Lord  Shelburne  was,  ever  and 
anon,  at  some  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mind  of  his  noble  friend.  One  occasion,  I re- 
member, on  which  the  result  did  not  decidedly 
correspond  to  his  expectations.  ‘ Observe,' 
said  he,  'the  difference  between  such  a man  as 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  such  a man  as  Lord  Cam- 
den. It  was  a habit,  real  or  pretended,  of  Mans- 
field,’ said  Lord  Camden  to  me  one  day,  ‘to  be 
particularly  cautious  never  to  hear  out  of  Court 
• so  much  as  a syllable  from  anybody  about  a cause 
that  was  to  come  before  him.  He  was  afraid,  or 
pretended  to  be  afraid,  of  being  influenced  by  it. 
How  different  it  is  with  me  ! I care  not  what  I 
hear, 'nor  how  much  I hear;  be  it  what  it  may,  I 
never  can  be  influenced  by  it.' " (Here  ends  the 
self-eulogium.) 

If,  in  this  particular,  Lord  Camden  was  hi6 
superior,  the  beauty  of  his  mind  will,  it  must  be 
admitted,  be  incontestable. 

“ When”  continued  Lord  Camden,  "I  attended 
at  the  great  Douglas  cause,  in  which  I myself 
had  no  more  interest  than  if  the  subject  of  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  moon ; it  seemed  to  me  as  if, 
somehow  or  other,  they  had  both  been  on  the 
same  side,  and  that  a side  on  which  it  was  mat. 
ter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a man  who  had 
not  an  interest  in  it  should  be  found.” 


“ The  course  taken  by  the  great  judge  to  pro- 
duce a conviction  of  his  inexorable  impartiality, 
seemed  to  be  rather  too  much  of  a piece  with 
the  course  sometimes  taken  by  the  knight  and 
his  princess,  to  prevent  too  near  an  approach, 
while  stretched  on  the  same  couch.  In  those 
days,  a naked  sword  sufficed  ; in  the  present,  the 
sort  of  security  that  kept  Pvramus  and  ThUbe 
separate  would  be  rather  more  satisfactory.  It 
was,  I think,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  heard  a certain  prayer  once,  in 
which  “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation”  is  one 
clause.  The  persons,  for  whose  use  the  prayer 
was  framed,  were  certainly  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  author,  altogether  temptation-proof. 

“ Between  the  two  great  rivals  in  regard  to 
constitutional  dispositions  and  affections— for  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  of  principles— there 
seems  to  have  been  this  difference: — The  chief 
of  the  Whigs  was  well  content  with  the  system 
in  the  State  in  which  he  found  it — force,  intimi- 
dation, corruption,  delusion,  depredation,  and 
oppression  in  their  several  actually  existing  pro- 
portions— and  was  determined  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  lessened,  but  wished  not  they  should  be  aug- 
mented, nor  would  suffer  them,  if  he  could  help 
it,  to  be  augmented  by  any  rival  hand.  The 
system  pursued  by  his  great  Tory  rival,  or  ra- 
ther of  his  senior,  of  whom  he  was  become  the 
rival,  (for  Mansfield  was  his  superior  in  age  and 
standing,  as  well  as  in  original  rank,)  this  sys- 
tem, howsoever  restrained  by  his  notorious  and 
so  much-talked-of  mental  cowardice,  had  some- 
thing of  activity  in  it : his  desires  were  bent, 
and,  with  them,  as  much  of  his  endeavours  as  he 
could  venture  to  bring  into  action,  to  the  ren- 
dering it,  with  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  a? 
much  worse  as  possible ; to  the  rendering  the 
fate  of  suitors  as  completely  dependant  as  possi- 
ble upon  his  own  caprices,  secret  interests,  and 
passions ; while  the  pretended  representative*  of 
the  People  should  be  kept  as  blind  and  indiffer- 
ent as  usual,  and  nothing  more  could  be  wanting, 
or  easily  conceived  as  wanting  to  the  depreda- 
tion and  oppression  exercised  by  the  powers  of 
judicature,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion exercised  by  the  connivance  of  the  legish- 
tion  on  the  pretence  of  judicature. 

“ In  fluency  and  aptitude  of  diction,  Pratt  was, 
in  my  eyes,  equal  to  Murray — in  argument, 
perhaps  superior;  not  so  in  grace  and  dignity ; 
in  which  two  qualities,  neither  recollection  pre- 
sents to  view,  nor  is  imagination  equal  to  paint 
anything  superior  to  Mansfield.  As  to  Camden, 
whether  towards  individuals  in  general,  there 
was  anything  of  peevishness  of  deportment  in 
private  life,  I had  no  adequate  means  of  judg- 
ing. On  the  bench,  there  was  a sort  of  pets- 
lance,  which  had  something  of  the  appearacf* 
of  it ; when  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity, his  language  and  manner  had,  every  no* 
and  then,  more  of  the  advocate  in  it  than  of  the 
judge  ; he  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  having  » 
superior,  to  whom,  in  imagination,  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself.  Mansfield  spoke  and  looki-i 
as  if  assured  of  having  none.  One  exanipk  ' 
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will  mention : — He  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall — he  was  sitting  as  if,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  the  representative  of  the 
King,  in  his  quality  of  visiter  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  It  was  a cause  in  which  my 
own  feelings  were,  in  no  slight  degree,  inte- 
rested, and  interested  on  the  side  in  favour  of 
which  his  decision  was  pronounced. 

“ The  still  surviving  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  who 
had  been  my  cotemporary  at  Westminster  School, 
and  stood,  in  regard  to  me,  soon  after  our  admis- 
sion, in  the  relation,  styled  in  the  language  of 
Westminster,  of  that  of  a shadow  to  a substance, 
had  been  accused  of  some  little  irregularity,  and 
been  expelled.  From  the  sentence  of  expulsion, 
he  had  made  his  appeal  to  the  King,  in  his  qua- 
lity of  visiter  of  the  college.  Being  at  the  head 
of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Camden  was  Low  Church, 
and  nothing  more.  Notwithstanding  my  still 
remaining  admiration  for  Lord  Mansfield,  I was 
Low  Church  also,  and,  in  politics  at  least,  had, 
at  that  time,  scarce  a conception  of  anything 
beyond  or  better.  Shipley,  the  appellant,  was 
not  present.  Barrington — one  of  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church — one  of  the  constituted  authorities 
by  whom  the  sentence  of  expulsion  had  been 
pronounced — was  standing  by  me,  behind  the 
bar  and  in  front  of  the  bench.  The  censorial 
lash  was  visited  upon  the  backs  of  the  reverend 
dignitaries,  and  with  a smartness  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  heart.  One  expression — I 
took  a note  of  what  was  said — one  expression  I 
remember:  it  was  that  by  which,  in  regard  to  a 
certain  point — and  that,  I believe,  a principal 
one — the  appellant,  it  was  declared,  “ had  been 
condemned  unheard."  In  this  there  was  no- 
thing that  offended  dignity ; but  other  two  ex- 
pressions there  were  which,  to  my  eyes,  pre- 
sented the  image  of  the  advocate,  in  place  of  the 
judge.  These  were — “ I am  bold  to  affirm 
and  “ I am  free  to  confess.”  No  such  affected 
boldness,  no  such  boast  of  freedom,  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  of  Mansfield.  My  prepossessions 
were,  at  that  time,  altogether  in  favour  of  Lord 
Camden.  If  Lord  Mansfield  was  one  of  the 
gods  of  my  idolatry,  Lord  Camden  was  another. 
Every  lash  which  fell  upon  the  Christ  Church  dig- 
nitaries, delighted  me  as  it  fell.  Yet  the  con- 
ception now  expressed  on  the  subject  of  Lord 


Camden's  eloquence,  is,  without  any  variation, 
the  conception  which,  at  that  time,  I entertained 
of  it.” 

Lord  Mansfield  was  a rank  and  intolerant 
Tory.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lind, 
Bentham's  intimate  friend ; and,  through  Lind, 
Bentham  learnt  his  opinion  on  many  topics.  He 
lauded  the  “ Fragment  on  Government,”  not 
because  he  understood  or  admired  the  philoso- 
phy, but  because  it  wounded  Blackstone,  with 
whom  he  had  had  a quarrel.  He  praised  the  work, 
but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  author,  though 
on  one  occasion  Bentham  was  employed  to  draw 
up  the  contract  for  the  engraving  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  portrait,  and  the  contract  was  spoken 
of  by  his  Lordship  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
His  conversation  had  little  in  it  that  was  intel- 
lectual. He  was  a sensualist,  and  accustomed  to 
drink  his  champagne  in  solitude.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  he  met  Bentham  at  table,  ho 
never  addressed  a word  to  him,  though  a word 
from  him  would  have  been  most  delightful.  One 
of  the  times  when  they  were  in  company  was 
at  the  Mansion  House,  during  the  Mayoralty 
of  Sir  Barlow  Trevethick,  who  married  a sister 
of  Sir  William  Meredith — a privy  councillor,  and 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  People. 

,c  Of  the  undisguised  contempt  entertained  by 
this  favourite  of  fortune,  in  relation  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  whose  interests  constitute  the 
universal  interest,  and  out  of  whose  pockets  the 
matter  of  his  vast  wealth  had  been  extracted, 
one  testimony  I remember,  which  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  any  printed  publication.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the  then  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes  for  libels,  printed  reports 
of  former  trials  for  libels  had,  by  some  friend  or 
friends  of  justice,  been  sent  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  expected  to  serve  as  jurymen. 
The  information  thus  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  in  question,  from  the  most 
authentic  and  unquestionable  sources,  was  stig- 
matised by  him  as  if  it  had  been  an  attempt  at 
corruption.’’* 


• After  a most  pointed  invective  ngainst  the  purblind 
endeavour  to  poison  the  source  of  justice — and  “ this” 
(concluded  he)  “ is  what  they  call  an  appeal  to  an  im- 
partial public;  a sort  of  public  which,  if  ever  it  judges 
right,  never  does  so  for  a right  reason  1” 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.  BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE.* 


This  we  consider  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tive of  Travels  in  the  East  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years,  whether  we  view  the  novelty 
and  extended  range  of  the  route,  the  powers  of 
observation  possessed  by  the  traveller, — a man 
of  a singularly  candid  and  enlarged  mind,— or 
the  prospective  results  of  his  mission  journey. 


* Two  volumes,  with  a Map  of  the  traveller's  Route 
through  Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia.  London : Tilt  & Boguc. 


The  Rev.  Horatio  Southoate,  a minister  of  the 
American  Episcopalian  Church,  travelled  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Missions  which 
that  Church  has  instituted.  His  main  or  osten- 
sible object  was  to  survey  and  report  upon  the 
actual  state  of  Mohammedism,  and  its  probable 
bearings  upon  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
in  the  regions  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
and  generally  in  the  East.  But  another  object 
arose,  which  Mr  Southgate  thus  describes,  and 
which  he  was  probably  stimulated  to  investigate, 
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by  the  exertions  zealously,  and,  as  he  believes, 
insidiously,  making,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
its  head  and  centre,  to  promote  Romanism. 

While  the  author  was  pursuing  his  inquiries  among  the 
Mohammedans,  he  soon  found  his  mind  drawn,  almost 
unconsciously,  to  the  state  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
his  interest  became,  at  length,  so  deeply  excited  in  their 
behalf,  that  he  devoted  to  them  all  the  attention  which 
the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  work  permitted.  The 
information  which  he  collected  and  the  views  which  he 
formed,  are,  so  far  as  his  limits  allowed,  embraced  in 
the  following  narrative. 

Mr  Southgate  returned  from  the  East  to  Ame- 
rica, whence  he  came  to  England,  where  he  still 
remains,  labouring  to  engage  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  cause,  and  where  he  has  published 
the  Travels,  of  which  we  mean  to  give  a brief, 
and  necessarily  an  imperfect,  account ; referring, 
moreover,  in  our  slight  notices,  rather  to  general 
humanity,  as  exhibited  among  the  tribes  the  tra- 
veller encountered,  and  universal  Christianity, 
than  to  sectarian  views  and  interests. 

How  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  deep 
corroding  taint,  arising  from  the  common  cor- 
ruptor  of  all  churches — overgrown  wealth  and 
inordinate  power — is  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
enterprise  of  re-uniting  w the  dissevered  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a primitive  and 
apostolic  communion,”  we  leave  to  those  who, 
like  Mr  Southgate,  are  believers  in  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession existing,  and  existing  only,  in  the  mo- 
ther-Church  of  England  and  her  daughter  in 
America.  The  latter  is  an  unendowed,  and 
therefore  a poor  and  a pure  church ; but  how 
the  Archbishop  of  York  or  Canterbury,  or  even, 
in  lesser  degree,  the  Bishop  of  London  or  of 
Exeter,  or  any  other  “purple  prelate,”  luxu- 
rious dean,  or  most  comfortable  rector,  are  to 
fraternize  with  the  venerable,  and  primitive,  and 
truly  apostolic  Archbishop  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Church,  with  whom  Mr  Southgate  sojourned  for 
a time  at  Mossoul,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  This 
good  man— 

Lived  in  the  most  unostentatious  and  temperate  man- 
ner, as  became,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  the  sanctity 
of  his  office.  Some  of  his  priests  apologised  repeatedly 
for  my  humble  accommodations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
must  not  expect  more  in  the  house  of  a Bishop.*  The 
house  Itself,  which  he  held  rent-free,  had  but  three  rooms. 
In  one  of  them  the  Bishop  lodged,  another  was  occupied 
by  a servant,  and  the  third  was  assigned  to  me.  Mutran 
Isai  [the  Bishop]  suggested,  immediately  upon  myar- 
rival,  that  I should  procure  my  food,  and  have  it  cooked 
without,  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  providing  for  me 
within.  His  domestic  establishment  was  indeed  of  the 
most  humble  order.  A few  metallic  ptates,  a fork  and 
spoon,  a drinking-glass,  and  a napkin,  constituted  the 
entire  furniture  of  his  table. 

He  spent  the  day  in  his  room,  excepting  the  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  When  these  approached, 
he  put  on  a neatly  arranged  turban  and  an  ample  cloak, 
and  taking  the  crosier,  a simple  silver-tipped  staff,  in  his 
hand,  walked  slowly  to  the  church,  and  commenced  the 
services.  His  room  was  open  to  all, and  I seldom  found 
him  alone.  The  poorest  of  his  flock  came  and  knelt 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  hnnd,  and  the  aggrieved 
brought  their  complaints.  I had  access  to  him  at  all 
hours  : but  as  he  did  not  speak  Turkish,  all  our  conver- 
sations were  carried  on  through  the  tedious  medium  of 
an  interpreter 

• What  antediluvian  ideas  of  a Bishop  these  clergy 

must  have  ! 


My  intercourse  with  my  host,  the  Syrian  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Mossoul,  had  been  of  the  most  friendly 
and  gratifying  character,  and  when  the  hour  of  parting 
came  it  was  a painful  one.  How  gladly  would  1 hm 
remained  with  him,  aa  he  repeatedly  invited  me  to  do, 
and  have  commenced  at  once  those  efforts  for  tbt  im- 
provement of  his  people,  in  which  he  said  1 should  hare 
his  cordial  approval  and  co-operation.  But  my  work 
was  that  of  a pioneer,  and  I had  yet  other  fields  to  explore. 
Happy,  indeed,  shalPi  be,  and  but  too  high  honoured  of 
God,  if  others  more  worthy  than  myself  shall  enter  into 
my  labours.  Mutran  Isai  came  into  the  court  before  his 
house,  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  when  1 was  about  u 
mount,  threw  his  arms  around  me,  affectionately  pressed 
both  cheeks  to  mine,  and  sent  me  away  with  his  bless- 
ing. 

Such  is  an  Archbishop — a successor  of  the 
Apostles — in  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  East 

In  order  to  study  Mohammedism  at  the  foun- 
tain-head, Mr  Southgate,  whose  ulterior  field  of 
inquiry  was  Persia,  repaired,  in  1836,  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  reached  after  a journey 
replete  with  interest ; and  where  he  remained 
for  a considerable  time,  studying  the  character 
of  the  Turks,  their  manners,  institutions,  and 
religion,  and  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  Of  the  spoken  language  of 
Turkey  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a competent 
knowledge  ; and  it  is  everywhere  the  language  of 
the  government,  and  generally  of  trade,  through- 
out the  vast  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  northern  and  western  Perm. 
Mr  Southgate  found  it  more  generally  useful,  and 
much  less  difficult  than  Arabic,  which  would 
have  served  him  better  only  In  Mesopotamia 
as  would  the  Kurdish  language  in  Kurdistan. 
Where  this  diversity  of  tongues  cannot  be  con- 
veniently acquired  by  the  traveller,  Mr  Southgate 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  Turkish  will  always 
he  found  the  most  valuable  because  the  must  ex- 
tensive medium  of  communication. 

The  reader  will  receive  a favourable  and,  we 
think,  just  opinion  of  this  traveller  from  the 
candour  of  the  admission  with  which  he  sets  out. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  month’s  residence  in  Constats- 
nople,  I might  have  promulgated  my  opinions  on  Turk- 
ish institutions  nnd  customs  with  the  utmost  confideoof- 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  I began  to  perceive  the  hi- 
acy  of  most  of  my  conclusions ; nnd  when  six  month*  bii 
passed,  I found  that  l knew  next  to  nothing  of  tbeokywt 
of  my  study.  But  one  useful  lesson  1 had  learned,  i 
saw  that  my  first  judgments  had  been  inaccurate,  bwaa* 
they  had  been  formed  from  a false  position.  I had  bepx 
to  study  the  East  with  a Western  mind.  I had  ippt-*i 
a standard  of  judgment  which  necessarily  presented  * 
false  measurement.  Maturer  observation  shewed  me  t>' 
incorrectness  of  my  results,  and  led  me  at  once  to 
cause.  I had  assumed  the  office  of  a judge  without  hir- 
ing learned  the  rules  of  right  judgment 

I endeavoured,  to  place  myself  in  the  position  «f 11 
unprejudiced  inquirer,  to  consider  that  my  only 
was  to  learn  the  truth,  to  throw  off  those  antipat^ 
which  the  Christian  world  has  too  freely  ebsn*^ 
against  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  to  regard  tho 
as  men  and  immortal. 

The  same  candour,  impartiality,  and  cbtntr. 
never  deserts  the  traveller,  who  certainly  i*  ** 
less  a Christian  that,  as  we  shall  presently  she*, 
he  can  discern  and  admit  much  that  is 
of  commendation  in  the  precepts  of  the  Korut. 
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and  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

Mr  Southgate  must  have  known  little  of  the 
manners  snd  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  when  he 
at  first  imagined  that  he — a Christian,  a Frank 
— might,  nevertheless,  be  received  into  any 
Turkish  family  as  a lodger.  He,  however,  gained 
several  estimable  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  the  more  liberal  Mussulmans  of  Constan- 
tinople. Of  these,  one  to  whom  he  says  his 
thoughts  never  revert  without  a pang,  was 

Hasiuna  d'  Ghiz,  an  Arab  by  birth,  but  who  had  been 
partly  trained  in  France,  whose  language  he  spoke  with 
fluency.  There,  too,  he  had  received  enough  of  the  light 
of  F.uropean  learning  to  give  an  enlarged  and  elevated 
range  to  his  naturally  strong  mind.  After  various  re- 
verses of  fortune,  he  had  been  called  to  Constantinople  to 
assume  the  editorial  care  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  upon  the 
decease  of  its  first  and  very  able  editor,  Blacque.  It  was 
in  this  station  that  1 knew  him.  As  a mussuiman,  he 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  a sphere  of  higher  useful* 
ness.  Free  himself  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  re- 
ligion, he  was  qualified  to  be  an  able  coadjutor  in  recom- 
mending and  defending  the  great  work  of  reform  com- 
menced by  his  master.  He  had  already  laboured  well 
and  successfully  In  this  department.  Both  by  his  pen 
and  his  tongue  he  had  ably  advocated  the  royal  schemes 
of  improvement,  aiming  chiefly  to  shew  them  to  be  con- 
sonant with  the  doctrines  of  Islamism.  His  ground  was 
a weak  one,  but  he  defended  it  manfully.  I have  never 
seen  an  Oriental  so  thoronghly  imbued  with  a generous 
ambition  for  improvement.  But  it  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

He  was  cut  off  by  the  plague  during  the  win- 
ter of  1836-7,  and  in  a single  day.  Mr  South- 
gate's experience  of  language-masters  did  not  tend 
to  raise  either  Turks  or  Franks  in  his  esteem  ; 
though,  at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  his  travels,  we  fear  that,  in 
nominal  Christians  and  Jews,  he  uniformly  met 
the  most  worthless  characters.  The  latter  have 
even  corrupted  the  Turks. 

Traffic,  at  least  In  Constantinople,  is  polluted  by  con- 
tact with  European  trickery  and  fraud,  and  many  a 
Turkish  tradesman  in  the  capital  can  cheat  with  as  great 
dexterity  as  a foreigner.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
word  of  a Turk  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a na- 
tive Christian. 

Nor  are  the  Turks  always  immaculate,  though 
their  religion  has  much  more  universally  and 
uniformly  a direct  influence  upon  their  conduct 
than  the  purer  and  more  spiritualized  faith  pro- 
fessed by  the  Franks  and  Hebrews.  Mr  South- 
gate  passes  what  we  consider  a very  high  eulogium 
on  the  followers  of  Mahomet  when  he  says : — 

Truth,  requires  me  to  add,  that  I have  never  known  a 
Mussulman  sincere  in  his  faith,  and  devout  and  punctual 
in  his  religious  duties,  in  whom  moral  rectitude  did  not 
seem  an  active  quality  and  a living  principle. 

The  head  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the 
late  Saltan,  was  at  this  time  openly  violating 
the  commands  of  the  Koran,  and  indecently  of- 
fering the  grossest  outrage  to  whatever  sincere 
and  devont  Mohammedans  deem  most  sacred. 

Mr  Southgate’s  long  residence  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  his  active  American  habits  and  bound- 
less curiosity,  have  enabled  him  to  give  a fuller 
and  more  minute  account  of  that  great  capital  in 
its  various  bearings  than  any  we  have  lately  if 
ever  seen ; but  the  reader  is,  notwithstanding, 


[more  interested  by  the  more  remote  countries 
through  which  he  has  wandered.  While  he  was 
in  Stamboul  the  plague  was  raging ; and  without 
settling  the  vexed  question  of  contagion  or  non- 
contagion, he  has  said  enough  to  shew  that  the 
inconvenience  and  cruelty  of  the  precautions  em- 
ployed by  the  Franks,  must  be  attended  with 
worse  effects  than  the  abolition  of  all  but  the 
needful  care  which  experience  and  prudence  dic- 
tate. A drought  is  regarded  at  Constantinople 
as  a greater  calamity  than  the  plague,  which  it 
often  produces  or  aggravates.  Water  is  the  most 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Turk,  and  he  is  an 
epicure  in  its  qualities.  The  praises  of  “ fresh  and 
cool  fountains,"  for  which  certain  places  are  cele- 
brated, are  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  native  atten- 
dants on  journeys  and  during  long  droughts ; 
public  prayers  for  relief  from  drought  are  or- 
dered by  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  church. 
A celebration  of  this  sort  took  place  while  Mr 
Southgate  wa9  in  the  city.  Many  corruptions 
have  crept  into  Islamism,  as  well  as  into  other 
religions,  and  are,  on  public  occasions,  as  con- 
spicuous. The  Sunneh  prescribes,  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  assemble  in  the  open  air,  and  that  each 
individual  shall  offer  his  supplications  apart, 
without  any  Imam  or  priest  to  preside  and 
conduct  the  worship.  But  the  priests  must,  to 
speak  vulgarly,  have  their  finger  in  the  pie,  or 
what  would  become  of  their  vocation  ? Among 
those  who  obeyed  the  Sultan’s  order  for  hold- 
ing what  we  should  call  a day  of  fast  and  humi- 
liation, were  fifty  teachers  of  the  common  schools, 
with  their  pupils,  who  repaired  to  the  celebrated 
valley  of  Sweet  Waters. 

Havinf  selected  a large  open  plat,  the  whole  company 
marched  thrice  round  it  in  procession,  with  an  Imam  at 
their  head.  The  teachers  then  seated  themselves  upon 
the  grass,  with  their  respective  pupils  around  them. 
Before  each  teacher  were  placed  two  small  bags,  one  of 
which  was  empty,  while  the  other  was  full  of  clean  peb- 
bles. The  service  commenced.  Each  one  of  the  fifty 
took  a pebble  from  the  full  bag,  repeated  over  it  a short 
prayer,  and  then  breathing  upon  it  three  times,  deposited 
it  in  the  empty  bag.  This  act  was  performed  simultan- 
eously by  all,  and  at  the  close  of  each  prayer  the  whole 
company  of  boys  responded,  Ames.  When  the  Imam 
found  by  computation  that  72,000  prayershadbeen  offered, 
he  gave  a signal  for  the  ceremony  to  cease.  The  bags 
containing  the  pebbles  over  which  prayers  had  been  said, 
were  then  collected  and  emptied  into  one  large  leathern 
sack,  the  mouth  of  which  was  then  closed,  and  the  whole, 
with  a rope  attached  to  it,  was  thrown  into  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  meadow,  there  to  remain  till  the 
intercession  should  prove  effectual. 

This  superstition,  this  departure  from  the  rigid 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  worship,  has  crept 
in  in  late  centuries.  But  in  the  East,  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  are  alike  superstitious ; 
which  is  presumed  to  originate  in  that  univer- 
sal love  of  the  marvellous  which  pervades  the 
Oriental  mind. 

Readers  will  find  an  exceedingly  good  account 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  it  is  practised,  in  Mr  Southgate's 
Travels.  It  has  in  its  Ramazan  an  equivalent 
for  the  Lent  of  the  Church  of  Home  ; and  there 
is  even  a religious  retreat , which  the  ultra-devout 
observe  in  the  mosques.  Mohammedism  has  also 
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its  carnival,  or  feast  of  Bairam , corresponding 
to  the  Easter  Feast ; and  instead  of  original  and 
pure  Mohammedism,  which,  in  its  worship  of  the 
one  God  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet,  excludes  all 
sorts  of  idols  and  paintings,  relics  and  saints, 
being  a purely  spiritual  religion,  it  haB  now 
many  superstitious  observances,  though  it  is  still 
regarded  by  Mr  Southgate  as  more  spiritual  than 
the  present  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  East. 
Mohammedans  appear  to  learn  their  religion, 
as  we  fear  too  many  Christians  do. 

A child  learns  at  home  or  from  his  teacher  to  repeat 
his  creed,  and  to  enumerate  the  five  duties  required  of  him 
as  a Mussulman.  He  is  shewn  how  to  perform  his  ab- 
lutions before  prayers.  He  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
ligion from  its  manifestation  in  the  society  of  his  own 
people,  and  gathers  some  superficial  knowledge  of  its 
ceremonial  from  the  vague  information  which  is  floating 
through  the  community.  With  this  he  contents  himBelf, 
unless  he  become  a student. 

During  the  Ramazan,  while  the  poor  must 
labour  as  usual,  and  fast  in  addition,  the  rigidly 
devout  frequent  the  mosques,  and  read  the 
Koran  ; but  the  far  greater  number  satisfy  their 
consciences  by  sleeping  until  the  evening  gun 
announces  that  the  fast  is  concluded  for  that 
day.  The  following  picture  of  the  longed-for 
hour  of  sunset  will  afford  our  readers  a fair  spe- 
cimen of  Mr  Southgate's  descriptive  style  : — 

In  the  city,  the  hour  of  sunset  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  day.  As  the  sun  declines,  the  whole  Mussulman 
population  seems  suddenly  to  awaken.  The  caf&,  which 
daring  the  day  are  abandoned  to  the  Christians,  begin  to 
be  filled  with  Turks,  who  may  be  seen  sitting  with  their 
tchibouks  in  their  hands,  silently  awaiting  the  sound  of 
the  evening  gun.  The  streets,  in  their  own  quarters, 
are  thronged  with  them  hurrying  in  every  direction  with 
unusual  alacrity  of  movement.  The  bakehouses  are  beset 
with  customers.  The  confectionaries,  arranged  and  de- 
comted  with  extraordinary  care,  display  their  choicest 
delicacies.  A multitude  of  eager  inquirers  are  gathered 
before  the  windows  of  the  little  apartments  connected 
with  many  of  the  mosques,  in  which  clocks  are  set  exactly 
indicating  the  hour.  Neighbour  is  seen  gathering  the 
same  information  from  his  neighbour.  The  harbour,  as 
indeed  is  usual  at  this  hour,  is  thronged  with  hundreds 
of  caiques,  shooting  towards  every  landing-place  along 
the  Golden  Horn.  All  this  movement  is  without  noise. 
It  it  only  when  the  suspense  is  broken  by  the  distant  roar 
of  the  sunset  gun  that  tongues  are  unloosed.  And  even 
thtn  there  is  no  clamour  or  vociferation.  Approaching 
by  water  at  the  moment,  one  hears  no  other  sound  of 
festivity  than  a busy  hum  rising  from  ths  rejoicing  city. 

As  the  twilight  deepens  the  illumination  begins.  For 
this  purpose  preparations  are  made  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fast,  by  suspending  cords  between  the  min- 
arets of  the  mosques.  Upon  these  cords,  figures,  formed 
by  lamps  arranged  in  various  shapes,  are  let  out.  These, 
however,  appear  only  on  particular  nights.  The  common 
illumination  consists  in  nothing  more  than  rows  of  lamps 
around  the  little  galleries  of  the  minarets,  from  which  the 
Muezzin  calls  to  prayers.  The  21st  of  December,  or 
rather  the  13th  of  Ramazan,  was  the  birth-day  of  the 
Sultan.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  fast  was  broken  at 
each  hour  of  prayer  during  the  day  by  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  at  night  the  whole  city  presented  a gayer  scene  of 
rejoicing  than  bad  before  appeared.  Every  ship  in  the 
fleet  was  gorgeously  illuminated  by  lights  at  the  port- 
holes, and  along  the  rigging.  In  front  of  the  Admiralty 
were  displayed  illuminations  in  the  form  of  anchors,  ves- 
sels, and  other  shapes  appertaining  to  sea-craft.  Along 
the  bridge  which  had  lately  been  thrown  across  the  har- 
bour were  lines  of  lamps,  which  produced  a singular  and 
most  brilliant  effect  when  viewed  from  the  water.  Be- 
tween the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  were  swinging  glitter- 


ing forms  of  various  descriptions  • — Here  a huge  creweat; 
there,  among  the  noble  spires  of  the  Sulimaoieh,  tbs 
words  Ya  Ossiav,  O Osman,  in  characters  of  monunras 
size;  on  the  beautiful  temple  built  by  the  Sultan,  a teqt 
formed  by  lights  of  different  colours,  and  of  the  sine 
shape  and  size  with  that  which  ordinarily  conveyed  hit 
majesty. 

But  all  this  splendour  was  eclipsed  by  the  magmfoca 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Along  both  its  banks,  throojh  the 
greater  part  of  its  whole  length  from  the  city  totheBUck 
Sea,  palaces,  k'ioshks,  cafes,  and  private  dwellings,  were 
bathed  in  glorious  effulgence.  The  whole  appeared  like 
one  immense  spectacle,  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  the 
very  fulfilment  of  some  early  dream  of  Oriental  nupu. 
ficence.  The  effect  of  every  part  was  heightened  by  the 
excessive  darkness  of  the  night.  The  rows  of  Uvp 
around  the  minarets  seemed  to  hang  like  golden  buds 
against  the  sky.  The  figures  swinging  above  (be  movpti 
appeared  as  if  resting  unsustained  in  mid-air.  The  bril- 
liant line  of  the  bridge  and  the  glittering  shapes  of  tk 
frigates  seemed,  while  the  objects  themselves  were  biddw, 
like  the  work  of  enchantment.  The  streets  were  aLi 
lighted,  though  more  sparingly.  The  cafe  were  threap. 
In  some,  story-tellers  were  amusing  the  crowd.  It 
others,  music,  though,  like  its  sister  art,  forbidden  by  tk 
harsh  law  of  Islamism,  was  beguiling  the  hours  of  tk 
night.  A rare  favour  was  granted  to  the  population  sn 
this  anniversary  of  the  Sultan’s  birth.  The  streets  were 
open  throughout  the  night,  and  I availed  myself  of  this 
unwonted  act  of  royal  benignity  to  spend  the  gteiter  put 
of  it  amidst  the  scenes  that  I have  described. 

On  all  the  nights  of  Ramazan,  the  principal  streets  were 
dimly  lighted  and  the  interior  of  the  mosques  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Mohammedan  liturgy  contains » q»- 
cial  service  for  Ramazan,  which  is  performed  by  night  a 
the  mosques.  . ...... 

This  splendid  season  of  humiliation  closed  atsunwte* 
the  7th  of  January,  when  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
the  month  of  Shaval,  begun.  The  approach  of  the  last 
was  announced,  as  the  fast  had  been,  by  the  discharge 
cannon  several  hours  before  evening.  From  this  moen; 
universal  joy  began  to  prevail.  The  spacious  court) 
the  imperial  mosques  were  thronged  with  crowds  *f 
Mussulmans  in  greater  agitation  than  I had  ever  he&n 
seen  a Turkish  assemblage.  Urchins  were  running  a 
every  direction,  crying  Bairam , Bairam,  with  as 
a voice  and  face  as  lads  of  our  Western  world  ahiM 
when  just  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  scb»> 
. room.  The  poor  were  enforcing  their  appeals  for  churn 
by  the  magic  word  Bairam — one,  doubtless,  of  tried  po- 
tency in  opening  hearts  aud  purses. 

The  Mohammedan  fasts  are  considered  of  divi» 

obligation  ; the  feasts  are  optional ; nor  are  they 
noticed  in  the  Koran.  The  religious  ceremonie4 
connected  with  these  festivals  are  conducted  witi 
great  splendour:  the  Sultan  (the  successor  of  tic 
Prophet)  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  in- 
sisting in  them.  The  regal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, imposing  though  it  be,  is  less  interests; 
than  the  popular  rejoicing  and  festivity  'hick 
from  the  Court,  spreads  to  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

On  the  first  day,  the  Call  to  Prayer  at  the  five 
cal  hours  was  followed  by  a salute  from  the  fleet  P'-:; 
ing  the  whole  of  the  first  feast  and  the  first  three  d»« 
the  second,  shops  were  shut  and  all  labour  suspect-- 
The  entire  Mussulman  population  was  poured  inf  d* 
streets.  The  cafes  were  thronged.  Every  man, 
and  child,  appeared  in  a new  dress.  The  whit*  turbsa 
were  never  so  clean  and  neatly  plaited.  Turkic 
males,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  with  their  children,  a 
the  gayest  and  richest  dresses,  strolled  through  «* 
streets.  Friends  visited  friends  and  wished  them  * 
Bairam,  or  embraced  them  as  they  met  without,  **>•  -» 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  The  inferior  paid  the 
deference  to  the  hand  of  his  patron  or  superior. 
ou  horseback  aud  ladies  in  arabat  covered  the  br.<4'-- 
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tween  Stamboul  and  Galata.  Strolling  players  performed 
with  impunity  on  the  highways.  The  sellers  of  sweet* 
meats  proclaimed  their  delicacies,  amt  the  beggars  again 
plied  their  importunities  in  the  name  of  Bairam.  There 
eeemed  in  the  very  word  an  incentive  to  mirth  and  light, 
heartedness.  Yet  all  was  quiet.  There  was  no  bolster, 
ousness,  no  indecorum,  no  extravagant  merriment,  no 
loud  laughter,  much  less  those  contentions,  and  babblings, 
and  wounds  without  cause,  which  are  the  invariable  ac. 
companiments  of  our  more  civilized  festivities.  The  rea- 
son of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual  moder- 
ation and  self-command  of  Turks,  and  in  the  absence 
among  them  of  the  grand  source  of  the  wo  and  sorrow 
which  generally  follow  our  own  seasons  of  hilarity.  Spe- 
cial care  is  exercised  by  the  Turkish  authorities  during 
Bairam  to  keep  Mussulmans  from  the  grog-shops,  which, 

1 am  sorry  to  add,  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  Christians. 
The  only  part  of  the  population  which  give  free  vent  to 
their  mirth  are  the  boys.  You  may  see  them  riding 
double  on  donkeys,  racing  on  horses,  or  turning  on  swings, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  iu  use  at  Constan- 
tinople. You  may  see  them  playing  and  tumbling  in  the 
courts  of  the  mosques,  firing  crackers,  and  eating  sweet, 
meats,  as  New-England  boys  do  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bairams  is  too  strongly  indica- 
tive of  the  present  spirit  of  Islamism  to  be  omitted.  A 
Turk  is  never  more  a Mussulman  than  during  his  feasts 
aud  fast.  He  seems  then  to  be  recalled  to  himself  and  his 
religion.  However  negligent  in  his  devotions  he  may  be 
thtough  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  neglects 
the  extraordinary  services  which  these  seasons  briug  with 
them,  or  remains  unaffected  by  the  spirit  which  every- 
where prevails.  If  he  has  formed  acquaintance  with  un- 
believing Franks,  he  is  apt  at  these  times  to  keep  aloof 
from  them.  If  he  is  a bigoted  Mussulman,  his  bigotry 
is  deepened.  An  old  and  respectable  Christian  of  Con- 
stantinople informed  me  that  until  within  a few  years 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  which  I write,  Christians  always 
felt  themselves  in  jeopardy  during  the  Ramazan  and 
Bairams,  and  went  as  seldom  as  possible  into  the  streets. 
Those  times,  every  oue  knows,  are  changed. 

The  decay  of  religious,  or  of  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, is  often  remarked  upon,  in  the  course 
of  the  traveller's  narrative ; and,  from  coldness 
and  neglect,  every  faith  seems  to  suffer  alike. 
The  whole  world  is  waxing  indifferent. 

It  must  have  been  deeply  mortifying  to  a man 
bent  on  the  errand  of  Mr  Southgate,  to  find 
throughout  the  East,  that  so  many  of  the  mosques 
had  been  originally,  like  St  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, Christian  temples.  Most  of  the  mosques 
are  built  on  the  model  of  St  Sophia : of  stone 
painted  white ; though  some  are  much  more 
elaborately  decorated  than  others ; and  all  have, 
of  course,  fountains  or  tanks  where  the  prescribed 
ablutions  are  performed  by  the  worshippers. 

Before  Mr  Southgate  left  America,  it  had  been 
proposed  that  he  should  have  a colleague  in  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  little-known  and  inhos- 
pitable regions  in  which  his  route  was  chosen. 
A medical  friend  was  to  join  him  ; but  the  plan 
was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Per- 
sia alone,  and  to  shape  his  course  as  Providence 
and  duty  might  direct.  He  started  early  in 
June,  1837,  accompanied  by  a young  Armenian, 
a native  of  Constantinople,  who  had  previously 
travelled  over  the  East,  and  had  just  returnee 
from  a second  journey  into  Persia,  whither  he 
had  conducted  the  English  ambassador.  This 
man  was  very  intelligent,  and  had  considerable 
colloquial  knowledge  of  several  Eastern  lan- 
guages, besides  French,  Italian,  and  a little  Eng- 
lish. He  was  found  perfectly  faithful ; and. 


though  apt  to  grumble  under  the  privations  of 
travel,  acute  and  serviceable.  Furnished  with  a 
firman  of  the  Sultan,  and  with  as  small  a quan- 
tity of  baggage  as  possible,  a few  books,  and 
s suit  of  clothes  for  cities,  made  after  the  mon- 
grel fashion  introduced  by  the  Sultan,  Mr  South-  ’ 
gate  embarked  in  a steamer  for  Trebizond. 
Among  its  numerous  passengers  was  a legate 
: rom  the  Sultan  to  the  court  of  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, who,  with  his  suite,  were  deck  passengers. 

He  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  any  derogation  from 
his  rank  in  occupying  a position  on  deck,  although  he 
well  enough  knew  our  own  distinctions  in  this  respect. 
His  food  for  the  voyage  was  put  up  in  two  or  three  fig- 
drums,  yet  the  place  where  he  sat  was  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  being  close  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  deck.  I made,  during  the  pas- 
sage, some  acquaintance  with  him  and  the  Colonel,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  in  Erzroum.  Neither  of  them 
used  the  tchibouk,  but  both  were  inveterate  snuff-takers. 
The  two  habits  are  not  unfrequently  combined  in  a 
Turk,  but  I believe  none  of  them  have  yet  reached  the 
civilisation  of  the  quid.  It  tised  to  be  oue  of  my  stand- 
ing tales  of  the  wonders  of  the  West,  that  people  are 
there  found  who  chew  tobacco,  and  the  information  was 
generally  as  astounding  to  my  listeners  as  a story  of  a 
railroad. 

I must  not  forget  another  character  on  board,  who 
honoured  roe  with  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a Tatar, 
or  Government  courier;  a profession  with  which  my 
reader  will  become  more  familiar,  if  he  continue  with 
me  to  the  end  of  my  tour.  The  individual  in  question 
was  one  of  that  class  of  Mussulmaus  for  which  this  pro- 
fession is  distinguished  ; a neglecter  of  prayers,  one  who 
drinks  rakee , the  Eastern  substitute  for  rum,  and  is  not 
over-scrupulous  iu  telling  the  truth.  He  wished  to  ac- 
company mo  fiom  Trebizond  to  Erzroum.  lie  was  just 
returning  from  Constantinople,  whither  lie  had  been  to 
take  a wife.  He  had  another,  he  said,  in  Trebizond,  so 
that,  as  his  business  called  him  most  frequently  to  these 
two  places,  he  might  be  always  at  home.  1 subsequently 
knew  another  Tatar,  who  had  the  full  number  of  wives 
allowed  by  the  Koran,  uud  these  were  distributed  along 
the  route  which  he  generally  travelled  ; one  at  Constan- 
tinople, another  at  Tocat,  a third  at  Diarbekir,  and  a 
fourth  at  Bagdad. 

This  respectable  Mussulman  was  as  well  wived 
as  Dibdin's  Christian,  “ Bold  Jack” — 

“ I’ve  a spanking  wife  at  Portsmouth  Straits; 

A pigmy  at  Goree  ; 

An  orange  tawuey  up  the  Straits ; 

A black  at  St  Lucie.” 

The  passengers  for  Trebizond  had  a pleasant 
and  easy  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Euxine,  touching  at  different  towns  on  their  way. 
Trebizond,  as  is  well-known,  is  an  important 
station  for  the  commerce  of  many  eastern  coun- 
tries, to  which  the  recent  establishment  of  steam 
communication  with  Constantinople  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse.  But  the  value  of  this  entrepot, 
(which  excites  Russian  jealousy,)  especially  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  is  already  known  at  home  ; 
and  commerce  was  not  so  much  the  direct  object 
of  Mr  Southgate,  as  that  great  civilizer  and  ce- 
menter  of  nations  ought,  perhaps,  with  his  op- 
portunities, to  have  been.  At  Trebizond  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, and  from  this  point  he  reckons  the  true 
commencement  of  his  labours.  A few  glimpses 
of  the  country  between  Trebizond  and  Erzroum, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  region  tra- 
versed. Mr  Southgate  had  hired  a muleteer,  and 
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travelled  at  the  very  slow  rate — for  an  Ameri- 
can— at  which  merchandize  is  transported  in  the 
East.  On  leaving  Trebizond,  he  says,  he  and  his 
servant  overtook  the  muleteer, 

And  followed  him  down  into  the  Dejrerman  Dereh,  or 
Mill  Valley,  through  which  rune  a stream  of  the  same 
name.  We  pursued  our  way  along  ita  right  bank  nmidst 
scenes  of  great  loveliness.  The  hills  on  either  side  were 
cultivated  uearly  to  their  summits.  The  shingle-roofed 
houses,  scattered  along  the  steep  declivities,  wore  a newer 
and  neater  appearance  than  I had  ever  observed  before  in 
the  country  places  of  Turkey.  These  were  the  abodes 
of  the  Lazes,  of  whom  our  guide  said  that  they  were 
Mussulmans,  and  spoke  a corrupt  Greek.  Foot-paths 
alone  lead  to  their  dwellings.  Formerly  they  were  noto- 
rious robbers,  subject  only  to  the  Lords  of  the  Valleys 
who  ruled  over  these  regions.  The  seat  of  one  of  those 
old  chieftains  was  pointed  out  about  nine  miles  from 
Trebizond,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a tall,  sharp  tidge, 
rising  boldly  from  the  midst  of  the  valley  and  dividing 
it  into  two  branches.  This  aerial  palace  was  now  the 
mansion  of  the  Ayan,  who  rules  the  district  around, 
under  the  Pasha  of  Trebizondi  These  Avans  are  the 
peaceful  successors  of  the  lawless  chiefs  who  once  held 
free  sway  in  these  wild  mountains,  or,  as  in  some  in- 
stances is  the  fact,  they  are  the  same  chiefs  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  loyal  rulers.  Partly  by  intrigue  and 
partly  by  violence,  the  Pasha  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  into  subjection. 

We  took  the  right  branch  of  the  valley,  and  followed 
it  until  we  reached  Jevizlik,  a hamlet  some  eighteen 
miles  from  Trebizond,  where  we  tarried  for  the  night. 
Soon  after  sunset  we  received  a visit  in  the  coffee-shop 
where  we  had  taken  lodgings,  from  one  of  the  Ayans  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  He  was  stuck  round  with 
pistols,  and  appeared  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as  the 
scenery  amidst  which  he  dwells.  About  twenty  attend- 
ants followed  at  his  heels,  who  were  even  more  wild  and 
uncultivated  than  himself. 

On  the  second  day,  cultivation  was  left  behind, 
and  they  plunged  into  a forest  of  spruce  and  hard- 
wood trees.  In  the  rugged  passes  of  the  rond 
they  overtook  companies  of  peasants  dragging 
field-pieces.  They  were  accompanied  by  pipers, 
whose  rude  music  cheered  on  the  work,  to  which 
conductors  goaded  the  compulsory  labourers  with 
long  sticks,  as  if  they  had  been  cattle.  Several 
just  remarks,  suggested  by  this  spectacle,  con- 
clude thus : — 

In  Turkey,  and  still  more  in  Egypt,  the  object  in  view 
lias  been  military  strength,  while  the  only  sure  grounds 
on  which  such  strength  can  rest  were  overlooked.  It 
was  forgotten,  or  rather  it  was  the  last  thought  to  enter 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  ruler,  that  there  can  be  no  true 
elevation  unless  the  people  are  elevated  ; and  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  national  power  of  any  kind,  while  in- 
dividual industry  is  repressed  by  innumerable  discourage- 
ments, and  the  sources  of  production  are  withered  by 
oppression  and  misrule.  Compelled,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  position,  to  gather  around  them  a large  military 
force,  Mohammed  Ali  and  Mahmoud  II.  aimed  at  the 
effects  before  they  had  the  rudiments  of  European  civilis- 
ation ; and  hence  it  is  that  one  secs  the  implements  of 
war  dragged  over  a country  without  roads,  by  peasants 
violently  impressed,  who  are  thus  tanght  to  hate  im- 
provement by  the  ntw  hardships  which  it  brings. 

A more  peaceful  and  a more  grateful  sight  were  the 
long  trains  of  caravans,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  horses 
in  each,  that  came  winding  downthe  mountain  path  at 
short  intervals,  each  horse  walking  free  under  his  burden, 
and  carefully  smelling  and  choosing  his  own  way  among 
the  stones.  Four  hours’  travel  brought  us  to  Kara 
Kaban,  a cluster  of  small  buildings  with  dram-shops  and 
stables  for  the  refreshment  and  repose  of  travellers. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  snail’s  progress  they 
were  joined  by  a Kaimoham,  the  equivalent,  in 


the  Turkish  army,  for  our  major ; who,  with  his 
new-made  wife,  and  her  mother,  were  going:  to 
Erzroum  from  Constantinople ; this  being  the 
first  time  that  the  young  bride  had  left  that 
city,  or  ventured  on  horseback.  Though  it  was 
the  middle  of  June,  the  weather  was  cold  and 
stormy  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Turkish  major 
did  all  that  either  Turk  or  Christian  could  do 
to  cheer  and  sustain  his  partner  and  his  mother- 
in-law  ; but  human  nature,  and  especially  fe- 
male nature,  is  “ much  the  same  everywhere.” 

The  ladies  rode  in  advance ; and  as  they  were  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  journeying,  every  brook  that  ran  across 
our  path,  and  every  difficult  ascent  or  declivity,  was  a sub- 
ject of  alarm  and  exclamation.  At  length  the  younger  of 
the  pnrty  broke  forth  in  petulant  displeasure,  and  began 
te  reproach  her  new  spouse  with  having  deceived  her  in 
bringing  her  so  long  and  perilous  a journey.  “ Is  this 
your  country,”  she  exclaimed,  “ which  you  told  me  was 
so  beautiful  ? There  are  nothing  but  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and  rocks.  Alas,  that  I ever  left  Stamboul !”  The 
officer  acted  the  part  of  a good  husband,  and  endeavoored 
to  appease  her  by  kind  assurances  that  this  was  not  his 
cauntry,  and  that  when  they  should  come  to  it,  she  would 
find  that  he  had  told  her  the  truth. 

Wherever  he  sojourned,  Mr  Southgate  made  a 
point  to  observe  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  At 
Gumush  Khaneh,  a place  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines,  which  he  reached  on  a Saturday ; on 
his  Armenian  companion,  John,  shewing  the  fir- 
man, a lodging  was  assigned  to  the  traveller  in 
the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mines. 

This  is  a wretched  place,  swarming  with  beg- 
gars ; the  mines  having  failed,  while  an  edict  of 
the  Sultan  prevents  the  miners  from  emigrating 
and  becoming  husbandmen  in  some  other  part  of 
the  empire.  A population  of  eight  hundred  fa- 
milies is  made  up  of  mixed  races  ; one-half  being 
Greek,  and  the  others  in  equal  proportion,  Mus- 
sulman and  Armenian.  Mr  Southgate,  who  ad- 
mires the  Turkish  character  much  more  than  that 
of  the  modern  Greek,  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  hospitable  entertainer,  who  wore  the 
yellow  slippers  and  white  turban,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  was  a Greek. 

The  observances  of  religion  had  fallen  into 
such  neglect  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the 
8ultan,  like  a British  sovereign,  by  advice  of 
the  prelates,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  reign, 
had  issued  a royal  order,  enjoining  all  true  Mus- 
sulmans to  perform  their  regular  devotions  in  the 
mosques,  In  which  duty  they  are  waxing  negli- 
gent. Mr  Srfhthgate  Bays: — 

The  general  confession  that  the  religion  Is  waning,  hai 
been  made  to  me  by  numerous  individuals  among  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  By  some  the  present  is 
regarded  as  the  approach  of  that  season  of  universal 
apostacy  when,  as  the  Koran,  receiving  the  hint  from 
Christianity,  predicts,  Jesus  shall  reappear  on  the  earth 
and  subdue  all  uatious,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Moham- 
med. The  indication  moBt  commonly  alleged  in  sop- 
port  of  this  belief,  is  the  prevailing  neglect  of  prayer; 
and  this  was  the  evil  which  the  imperial  edict  was  in- 
tended to  correct. 

The  Sultan’s  order  had  the  ordinary  effect  of 
other  plan3  to  coerce  the  mind ; and  pious  Ag- 
newite,  or  New  Police  measures  were  adopted, 
to  force  the  people  to  worship.  At  Constantino- 
ple, after  his  return,  Mr  Southgate  tells  that  he 
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One  day,  saw  a knvass  walking  through  the  bazars  at 
the  hour  of  prayer,  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  rousing  the 
Turks  as  he  passed,  and  driving  them  off  to  the  mosques. 
In  the  mean  time  I was  curious  to  know  whether  it  had 
been  promulgated  elsewhere,  and  made  inquiries  for  it 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  I found  that  it  had  been 
everywhere  proclaimed,  and  heard  various  comments  up. 
on  it  in  different  quarters.  An  old  Turk  at  Baibout,  to 
whom  I applied  for  information,  bore  a high  testimony 
to  the  religious  character  of  his  townsmen.  “There  is 
no  need  of  such  orders  here,”  he  said,  “ for  we  all  go  to 
the  mosque  five  times  a day.”  His  boast  led  me  to  ob- 
serve how  far  his  own  practice  was  conformable,  and  I 
noticed  that,  during  the  day  which  I spent  there,  he  did 
not  perform  his  devotions  at  any  one  of  the  prescribed 
hours.  Whether  his  testimony  respecting  others  was  any 
more  veracious,  I cannot  tell  farther  than  that  I passed 
the  day  among  them,  and  saw  no  one  at  his  prayers. 

Several  copies  of  the  Turkish  edition  of  the  Royal 
Gazette  are  received  and  read  in  the  town.  It  was  these, 
probably,  that  had  excited  the  great  curiosity  which  I 
found  to  exist  respecting  the  new  doings  at  the  capital. 
Many  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  Sultan’s  army 
and  navy,  his  fire-vessels,  as  they  termed  his  steamers, 
and  his  new  bridge.  They  listened  with  marked  sur- 
prise to  John's  stories,  and  exclaimed,  “ Sultan  Mah- 
moud is  a great  king  !”  I was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
effect  upon  them  was  to  give  them  higher  ideas  of  his 
greatness  and  power  rather  than  to  arouse  their  preju- 
dices, especially  as  they  were  themselves  Mussulmans  of 
the  old  stamp,  nnreached  by  the  hnnd  of  reform. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  though  one  of  the 
silent  influences  of  the  changes  which  are  working  in 
Turkey,  that,  even  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior, where  everything  remains  outwardly  as  It  has  re- 
mained for  centuries,  men’s  minds  are  awakened  by  the 
distant  rumours  of  reform,  and  led  to  expect  and  wait 
for  its  introduction  among  themselves.  The  struggle  of 
the  enterprise  will  be  in  the  capital,  where  it  has  been 
suddenly  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  most 
bigoted  population  of  Osmanlees  anywhere  to  be  found, 
arid  has  been  compelled  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
most  powerful  array  of  Mussulman  learning  (which  is, 
as  now  cultivated,  the  parent  of  Mussulman  prejudice) 
that  can  be  found  In  the  world.  When  it  has  once 
triumphed  here,  it  will  easily  extend  its  sway  over  the 
empire.  It  will  nowhere  meet  with  the  same  prejudices 
or  the  same  learning,  nor,  I may  add,  with  the  same 
independence  of  character,  as  in  Constantinople;  it  will 
be  recommended  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
capital,  and  the  people  will  long  since  have  been  fa- 
miliarised with  it  by  report  before  it  appears  among 
them. 

My  attendant  John,  observing  the  rising  popularity 
of  the  Sultan  at  Baibout,  and  thinking  that  his  own  dig- 
nity would  he  Increased  by  every  new  accession  to  mine, 
took  occasion,  while  I was  stealing  an  hour’s  sleep,  to 
proclaim  me  to  some  visiters  as  the  Hakim  Bdshi,  or 
chief  physician  to  his  Majesty.  The  report  soon  spread, 
and  when  I awoke,  a group  of  Mussulmans  were  stand- 
ing round  me  in  most  respectful  silence.  Among  them 
was  an  old  man  holding  a little  child  by  the  hand,  to 
whom  he  directed  my  attention.  He  told  his  complaints, 
and,  addressing  me  by  my  new  title,  asked  my  advice. 
John  saw  my  astonishment,  and  whispered  a confession 
of  his  falsehood.  I immediately  disclaimed  the  honour 
intended  for  me,  assuring  my  Turkish  friends  that  I was 
a simple  traveller  from  Frankland.  John,  however, 
had  already  prevented  any  credit  being  given  to  me  on 
this  point,  by  informing  them  that,  to  avoid  troublesome 
applications,  I was  travelling  incognito.  I consented, 
therefore,  after  repeating  my  disclaimer,  to  render  such 
aid  as  was  in  my  power,  and  began  by  asking  what  had 
been  done  for  the  child.  The  old  man  went  through  a 
statement  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  a Frank  physician 
that  had  lately  resided  in  the  place,  one,  doubtless,  of 
those  European  adventurers  who  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  interior  cities  of  Tut  key,  where,  with  the 
smallest  conceivable  capital  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
contrive  to  gain  a decent  livelihood,  become  sometimes 
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the  physicians  of  Pashas,  and  the  talk  of  all  the  country 
round. 

It  is  remarked  that  no  signs  of  church  ex- 
tension were  visible  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sul- 
tan or  the  Shah  ; no  new  public  edifice  for  reli- 
gion being  met  with,  save  once,  either  in  Turkey 
or  Persia.  Mr  Southgate  has  no  favourable  re- 
port to  make  of  the  country  between  Trebizond 
and  Erzroum.  It  is  imperfectlyicultivated,  by 
the  rudest  implements,  and  the  people  are  igno- 
rant, filthy,  and  poor. 

Erzroum , from  its  position  and  trade,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions. It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  the 
trade  with  Persia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  by 
the  overland  route  through  Tocat.  It  has  a po- 
pulation of  about  35,000;  thirty-six  khans,  and 
the  largest  custom-house  in  the  empire.  The  nar- 
row, filthy,  ill-paved  streets,  are  thronged  and 
bustling  ; and  here  are  to  be  seen  Persians,  Kurds, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Turks;  and  also  the 
few  English  and  Russians  connected  with  the 
Consulates.  Erzroum  suffered  considerably  from 
the  Russian  invasion  in  1829. 

Here  the  British  Consul,  Mr  Brant,  procured 
for  the  traveller,  a provincial  or  local  firman 
from  the  Pasha  ; and  a letter  of  introduction  re- 
commending him  to  the  favour  of  the  Pasha  of 
Van,  who  was  requested  to  see  the  Btranger  safely 
conducted  into  Persia.  The  observations  that  he 
makes  on  leaving  Erzroum  on  the  more  difficult 
part  of  his  expedition,  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
future  travellers  by  the  snme  route.  He  now 
assumed  the  complete  garb  of  a Turk,  which,  ex- 
cept in  Persia,  when  he  assumed  the  Persian 
dress,  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside,  though  con- 
formity went  no  farther.  He  says — 

It  wag  my  uniform  custom,  while  sojourning  in  any 
place,  to  introduce  myself  as  an  American  and  a Christian, 
and  to  excite  inquiries  respecting  mycountry  and  my  faith. 
These  were  always  the  first  topics  of  conversation.  Dur- 
ing my  tour,  hundreds,  I am  sure,  heard  of  the  New 
World  who  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  most  of 
whom  probably  will  never  hear  of  it  again. 

But  I had  a higher  reason  for  assuming  the  native 
dress.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  my 
mission.  The  expediency  of  it  for  comfort’s  sake  will 
be  at  once  seen  by  imagining  a Turk  to  visit  our  shores, 
and  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  our  cities  in  his  Ori- 
ental robes.  The  habits  of  the  country  also  render  it 
necessary.  In  general  it  is  the  best  suited  to  the  climate, 
and  can  be  procured  with  the  least  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense. The  traveller  can  replenish  his  wardrobe  in  any 
city  through  which  he  may  pass  ;•  whereas,  if  he  does  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  conformity,  he  must  encumber  him- 
self at  the  outset  with  all  he  may  need  during  his 
tour.  If  his  outfit  fails,  he  is  reduced  to  an  unpleasant 
dilemma. 

Many  more  cogent  reasons  are  produced  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Turkish  dress.  Me  are 
contented  with  those  we  have  adduced  above, 
reinforced  by  the  following : — 

A Western  in  Turkey,  appearing  as  a Western,  stands 
on  still  less  advantageous  ground,  [than  a Turk  in 
America.]  He  is  not  received  into  such  free  communi- 
cation with  Orientals  as  an  Oriental  would  be  with  us. 
Religious  prejudice,  the  naturally  reserved  disposition  of 
Turks,  and  contempt  for  his  ignorance  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, would  keep  him  much  farther  aloof.  If  his  object, 
then,  is  to  learn  the  East,  he  must  become,  in  all  lawful 
respects,  an  Eastern.  He  must  know  the  language,  he 
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mult  wear  the  dress,  he  must  perfect  himself  in  the  man- 
ners of  an  Eastern.  In  fine,  he  must  act  in  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  spirit  of  the  Apostle’s  words,  We  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men. 

On  the  onward  route,  through  a bare  and 
mountainous  country,  pleasing  glimpses  of  pas- 
toral and  primitive  manners  are  often  obtained. 
On  the  day  that  Mr  Southgate  left  Erzroum,  he 
Stopped  for  the  night  at  Deuizli,  the  ruins  of  a Kurd- 
ish village,  with  only  a single  inhabited  house.  From 
this  an  old  Kurd  came  out,  and,  greeting  us  with  the 
ordinary  salutation  of  the  Mussulmans,*  offered  us  a 
shelter.  Wearied  with  our  long  march,  we  asked  for 
a draught  of  milk.  He  replied  that  the  cows  were  still 
abroad,  and  called  for  some  one  within  to  go  in  search 
of  them.  Upon  this  a Kurdish  girl  appeared  and  step- 
ping lightly  forward,  darted  away  like  a phantom.  As 
she  wns  the  first  female  of  her  race  that  I had  seen,  her 
appearance  excited  some  curiosity.  Her  face  and  feet 
were  bare,  and  her  hair  was  hanging  in  long  braids  be- 
hind. Her  dress  was  a single  white  frock  bouud  at  the 
waist.  Her  form  was  erect  and  slender,  and  her  step 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful.  Her  face  was  dark,  but 
pale  and  expressive,  her  eyes  large  and  full.  In  the. 
meanwhile  onr  host  conducted  us  to  our  lodging-place. 
In  reaching  it,  we  first  passed  the  apartments  of  the 
family,  then  through  a large  stable,  and  afterwards 
through  a long  alley  to  a dark  room  some  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  entrance,  and  all  the  way  under  ground. 
Here  we  lighted  a fire,  while  our  host  spread  before  us  a 
pastoral  meal  of  yoghourt,  bread,  and  eggs,  and  then  sat 
down  to  share  our  coffee  and  pipes. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  wc  had  recommenced 
our  march. 

They  wandered  on,  over  bare  high  lands  pre- 
senting only  mountains  and  streams,  by  the 
banks  of  theAros.  (the  head  waters  of  theAraxes 
of  the  ancients,)  till,  from  the  top  of  a hill,  they 
suddenly  descried  n cluster  of  Kurdish  tents  in  a 
valley  below,  looking  like  black  spots  sprinkled 
upon  the  grass.  The  picture  has  a charming 
freshness. 

This  first  picture  of  truly  Kurdish  life  that  I had  seen, 
brought  vividly  back  the  romantic  images  which  I had 
early  drawn  from  books,  and  excited  a desire  to  scrutinise 
it  more  closely.  We  descended,  therefore,  directly  to- 
wards them  and  dismounted  in  front  of  the  first  tent.  Some 
old  Kurds  standing  there  bade  us  welcome,  and  one  in- 
vited us  into  the  tent.  A seat  at  the  inner  extremity  was 
offered,  and  when  we  had  all  sat  down,  those  present 
repeated  their  salutations.  The  tents,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  arranged  in  a line,  and  all  were  of  the 
same  construction.  The  covering  was  of  a cloth  of  fine 
black  wool,  impervious  to  the  rain.  This  was  supported 
at  the  corners  by  poles  fire  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  by 
one  nearly  double  that  height,  giving  to  the  roof  a slope 
in  every  direction.  The  interval  between  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cloth  and  the  ground  was  filled  up,  on  three  sides, 
by  a lattice  of  light  reeds  painted  in  figures.  The  other 
side  was  entirely  open.  In  one  of  the  coiners  stood  the 
anus  of  the  master  of  the  tent,  the  curved  6word,  the 
spear,  and  the  small  round  shield. 

The  news  of  our  coming  soon  spread  among  the  other 
tents  and  brought  around  us  all  the  men  of  the  party. 
The  boys  seated  themselves  behind,  peeping  over  the 
shoulders  of  their  seniors,  and  the  women,  none  of  whom 
were  veiled,  surveyed  us  through  the  lattice,  from  the 
next  tent.  As  each  one  entered,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  circle  and  exchanged  greetings  with  us.  I observed 
that  all  their  ceremonies  were  Turkish,  and  they  lavished 
them  with  Turkish  profusion.  I was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  with  the  perfect  etiquette  which  prevailed, 
for  it  was  altogether  above  the  demeanour  of  Turks  of 

* Selam  ateikum,  God  give  you  peace.  Mohammed 
taught  his  disciples  to  use  this  form  in  saluting  each 
other.  It  is  seldom  extended  to  Christians. 


the  same  rank.  The  more  honourable  among  them 
sat  farther  within  the  tent  than  the  others,  and  special 
deference  was  shewn  to  them.  When  they  spoke,  zU 
were  silent,  and  when  one  of  them  catered  the  tent,  the 
company  rose  and  remained  standing  till  he  war  seated. 
The  same  respect  was  shewn  to  the  aged.  The  company 
were  very  sociable,  without  being  noisy,  and  although 
their  curiosity  was  evidently  excited  by  our  appearance, 
they  kept  it  under  proper  restraint. 

As  we  were  about  to  depart,  they  told  ns  that  food 
was  preparing,  and  insisted  upon  our  eating  with  them, 
to  which,  as  a pledge  of  amity  and  good-will,  I gladly 
consented.  Two  circular  wooden  to/ras,  or  waiters, 
were  laid  upon  the  ground,  around  one  of  which  we  sat 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  accommodated  at  the  other.  Five  or  six 
different  dishes  were  brought,  some  of  which  were  new 
to  me;  all  of  them,  however,  were  clean  and  excellently 
cooked.  One  of  the  best  consisted  of  dried  mulberries 
warmed  in  honey. 

Everything  about  the  tents  and  the  people  wore  a 
neater  and  more  thrifty  appearance  than  is  often  found 
among  the  common  population  of  the  East.  Their 
numerous  flocks  were  feeding  on  the  hill,  and  herds  of 
horses  in  the  vale.  The  men  were  large  and  robust, 
with  fine,  open,  and  cheerful  countenances.  Most  of 
the  boys,and  girls  were  comely,  and  some  of  them  even 
handsome. 

On  a subsequent  day  other  parties  were  met, 
and  Mr  Southgate  spent  the  Sabbath  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

On  the  plain,  a few  hours  from  the  Bin  Gul,  is  Kheun- 
neus  Kale»i,  a small  fort  with  a few  houses,  where  the 
chief  of  the  district  resides.  He  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  twenty-eight  in  number,  of 
which  twelve  are  Armenian  and  the  rest  Kurdish.  We 
crossed  two  small  streams,  passed  one  village,  and  stopped 
at  a second,  called  Arons,  where  I determined  to  spend 
the  morrow,  which  was  Sunday. 

I could  find  nothing  better  than  a cattle-house  : bat, 
as  all  the  inmates  spent  their  days  in  the  pasture,  I was 
made  welcome  to  that.  In  the  evening,  the  cattle  came  1 
in,  and  we  spent  a very  disagreeable  night  with  them. 

The  day  I also  preferred  to  spend  abroad,  and  finding 
a tree  near  the  village,  passed  my  Sunday  quietly  be- 
neath it.  It  was  the  first  tree  which  I had  seen  since 
leaving  Erzroum,  and  it  seemed  set  in  that  lonely  spot  to 
shelter  and  refresh  a way-worn  traveller.  .... 

The  men  of  Arous  wore  the  tall,  white,  conical  cap 
of  the  Kurds,  and  spoke  their  language,  but  their  fea- 
tures and  their  manners  bespoke  another  race.  They 
were  Armenians.  I had  come  to  their  village  in  prefer, 
ence  to  Kheunneus,  to  spend  Sunday,  because  they  were 
Christians.  They  had  no  church,  but  there  was  a priest 
among  them  whom  they  regarded  as  a learned  and  holy 
man.  I sent  to  him  on  Sunday  morning,  inviting  him 
to  come  and  take  coffee  with  me.  He  came,  approach- 
ing us  with  a look  of  timidity  and  apprehension,  as  if 
he  suspected  that  some  evil  was  plotting  against  him. 

He  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  villagers  only 
by  a black  turban,  and  an  abba,  or  cloak,  of  the  same 
colour.  His  demeanour  was,  like  theirs,  dejected  and 
cringing.  He  seated  himself  at  my  request,  drank  the 
coffee  that  was  offered  to  him,  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions with  an  indistinct  murmur,  and  retired  without 
having  uttered  a woid.  This  is  very  commonly  the 
character  of  the  Armenian  village  priests.  They  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  people  around  them,  poor  and  filthy  in 
their  persons,  and  extremely  abject  in  appearauce.  Their 
ministrations  are  confined  to  the  performance  of  the  daily 
services  of  the  Church,  and  the  parochial  care  of  their 
parishiouers,  which  consists  in  baptizing,  marrying,  and 
burying.  They  gain  an  uncertain  aud  meagre  liveli- 
hood from  parochial  fees  and  the  contributions  of  the 
villagers. 

On  Monday  the  traveller  had  better  fortune. 

At  two  and  a half  hours  from  the  village,  we  crossed 
the  Kizzil  Tchai,  or  Red  River,  a small  stream  running 
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to  the  Euphrates.  On  its  bank  we  met  with  a party  of 
Kurds,  gaily  dressed,  who  were  on  their  way  to  attend  a 
marriage-festival  at  Kheunneus.  An  hour  farther  on 
our  course  we  stopped  for  our  morning  repast,  in  a green 
dell,  where  we  found  water. 

We  had  hardly  seated  ourselves  before  we  heard  some 
one  hailing  us  from  above,  and  a horseman  immediately 
descended,  followed  by  a single  attendant.  The  former 
was  a young  Kurd  in  the  full  dress  of  his  people.  He 
wore  a red  tunic,  reaching  to  his  waist,  and  white  shal- 
vars,  the  great  nether  garment  of  the  East.  His  sugar- 
loaf  cap  was  bound  with  a turban  of  the  gayest  colours, 
and  in  its  folds  the  long  tresses  of  his  auburn  hair  were 
twisted.  He  wore  in  his  girdle  a brace  of  pistols  and  a 
dagger,  and,  hanging  from  it  about  his  person,  were  a 
ramrod,  a small  powder-horn  for  priming,  a cartridge- 
case,  and  numerous  little  trinkets  for  the  care  and  repair 
of  his  arras.  In  his  right  hand  was  a spear,  with  a 
wooden  shaft  about  ten  feet  long.  One  end  was  pointed 
with  iron,  that  it  might  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
other  was  ornamented  with  a large  black  ball  of  light 
feathers,  from  the  middle  of  which  projected  the  head  of 
the  spear,  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a rhombic 
form.  At  his  back  hung  a small  round  shield  or  targe, 
intended  to  be  used  in  single  combat  with  the  sword.  It 
was  studded  with  small  pieces  of  brass  resembling  coin, 
and  was  decorated  with  silken  tassels  of  various  colours, 
hanging  from  the  circumference,  and  a larger  one  sus- 
pended from  the  centre.  Thrusting  his  spear  into  the 
ground,  he  dismounted,  and  sitting  down  by  us  without 
ceremony,  drew  out  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  offered  to 
join  meals  with  us.  We  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
were  at  once  good  friends  with  him.  We  soon  learned 
from  him  that,  though  his  beard  was  not  yet  grown,  he 
was  the  Bey  of  a village  on  the  plain  of  Moush,  which 
we  were  to  pass. 

Of  the  Kurds  they  at  this  time  saw  no  more. 

The  Traveller’s  next  halting-place  of  any  im- 
portance was  Moush ; a town  perched  on  an 
eminence,  and  containing  about  5,000  souls — a 
mixed  population,  and  exceedingly  Irish  in  their 
externals. 

The  number  of  poor,  insane,  and  diseased  persons  is 
astonishing.  Boys  and  girls  are  seen  running  with  a 
single  rag,  and  often  entirely  naked,  through  the  streets. 
The  Christians  appeared  to  be  the  most  thriving  part  of 
the  population:  but  all  complained  of  poverty.  . . . 

Our  coming  excited  a great  stir  in  the  town.  Our 
dresses  being  after  the  fashion  of  the  capital,  every  one 
knew  us  to  be  from  Stamboul.  Crowds  collected  as  we 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  gazed  after  us  until  we 
were  out  of  sight-  Various  conjectures  were  started  to 
account  for  our  visit. 

Some  of  these  conjectures  were  of  an  unplea- 
sant and  even  alarming  sort. 

The  Armenians  have,  in  this  poor  town,  an 
abundance  of  churches  for  their  numbers.  One  of 
them,  said  to  be  1300  years  old,  is  called  The 
Church  of  the  Forty  Steps,  from  the  approach  to 
it  being  by  a flight  of  that  number  of  steps. 
Here  a priest  was  found  teaching  twenty-five 
boys,  who  were  learning  their  lessons  on  the 
flat  grave-stones  around,  like  the  little  girl  in 
Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  tale  of  the  Sailor  Un- 
cle; and  here,  when  asking  for  a sight  of  relics, 
Mr  Southgate  was  thus  gratified  : — 

One  of  the  priests  conducted  us  to  a small  upper  room, 
and  taking  a bundle  from  a niche  in  the  wall,  began  to 
opsn  it-  One  by  one,  twenty-five  silk  handkerchiefs  were 
unfolded,  when  a large  volume  appeared.  This  the 
priest  took  and,  reverently  kissing,  opened.  It  was  the 
New  Testament,  beautifully  written  on  parchment  in 
Armenian  characters.  We  inquired  its  origin,  and  were 
told  it  was  a mystery.  When  the  Church  was  built, 
lbs  book  bad  been  found  there  and  had  been  care- 
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fully  preserved  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  had, 
they  said,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  many  in- 
stances were  known  of  the  sick  having  been  restored  to 
health  by  laying  it  upon  them.  My  Mussulman  guide 
was  appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and,  to  my 
sarprise,  acknowledged  that  Mussulmans  even  had  tested 
its  healing  efficacy.  As  the  priest  was  about  to  return 
the  book  to  its  place,  an  old  man  bowed  with  infirmities 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  seizing  it  in  his  hands,  kissed 
it  and  rubbed  his  aged  head  upon  it.  May  the  day  speedily 
arrive  when  all  the  poor  and  despised  Christians  of  the 
East  shall  have  this  blessed  book  in  their  possession,  and 
draw  from  it  those  spiritual  truths  which  heal  and  purify 
the  soul ! 

On  the  route  to  Bitlis,  the  traveller  passed 
through  several  Armenian  and  Kurdish  villages. 
The  peasantry  inhabiting  the  former  are  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  that  Xenophon  described, 
2,200  years  since.  Their  houses  are  generally 
made 

By  excavating  the  earth,  and  raising  a wall  of  loose 
stones  to  the  required  height.  Trunks  of  trees  are  then 
laid  across  for  rafters  and  covered  with  branches.  Then 
the  earth  is  piled  on  until  the  whole  is  covered,  and  the 
fabric  attains  a semi-globular  shape.  Sometimes  the 
whole  is  built  upon  the  surface,  but,  in  both  cases  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  that  of  a bare  mound  of  earth.  As 
the  traveller  approaches  one  of  these  villages,  he  discerns 
nothing  at  first  but  an  apparent  unevenness  in  the  ground. 
Soon  the  rounded  tops  become  distinguished.  These  in 
summer  are  covered  with  cakes  of  manure  formed  by  the 
hand  and  drying  for  the  winter  fire,  a feature  which  gives 
the  whole  at  a distance  the  appearance  of  a magnificent 
collection  of  dung-heaps. 

The  houses  have  generally  two  apartments,  one  for  the 
family,  and  another  more  inferior  for  the  cattle.  These 
are  almost  entirely  without  furnituie,  and  are  not  re- 
markable for  cleanliness.  Sometimes  there  is  a rude 
fire-place,  or  a hole  in  the  ground  which  answers  the 
same  purpose,  the  smoke  being  of  too  little  importance 
to  have  special  provision  made  for  its  egress,  excepting  a 
small  aperture  through  the  centre  of  the  roof,  where,  at 
the  same  time,  a few  rays  of  light  seize  the  opportunity 
to  struggle  in.  On  the  plain  of  Moush  many  of  the 
houses  have  a pole  on  the  top,  which  supports  the  nest 
of  a stork. 

The  villagers  are  mostly  herdsmen.  They  have  the 
buffalo,  but  of  a species  unknown  in  America ; the  cow, 
horse,  ass,  and  goat.  They  subject  the  cow  to  burdens. 
A man’s  property  is  estimated  by  his  herds.  The  pro- 
duce, yoghourt,  cheese,  and  milk,  furnish  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  villagers  are  poorly  clad,  timid  and 
servile  in  demeanour,  and  their  faces  are  unintelligent 
and  spiritless.  They  do  not  appear  the  same  race  with 
the  same  people  in  Constantinople,  or  even  in  the  cities 
of  the  interior.  In  some  of  the  villages  which  suffer  most 
from  the  Kurds  they  wear  the  aspect  of  deep  misery,  and 
one  often  wonders  at  the  degradation  which  can  endure 
such  a position  without  an  effort  to  change  it.  They 
are  extremely  ignorant,  and  unclean  in  their  persons  and 
their  houses.  The  women  are  especially  ugly  and  filthy, 
and  their  domestic  condition  is  as  evil  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. They  are  servilely  treated,  brutish,  idealess  ; of 
peevish,  complaining  tempers,  and  doing  no  service  with- 
out a murmur.  They  have  in  many  of  the  villages  the 
care  of  the  herds,  besides  their  domestic  labours.  Both 
men  and  women  arc  generally  unwilling  to  give  lodging 
or  food,  or  do  it  in  so  41mv  and  sullen  a manner  as  to 
render  their  hospitality  hardly  endurable.  There  ar* 
some  exceptions  to  this  picture,  especially  in  the  large 
villages.  In  some  I have  been  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
domestic  industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift ; in  some  I 
have  been  cordialy  received.  But  such  exceptions  are 
rare. 

This  is  a painful  picture ; and  in  this  condi- 
tion these  wretched  people  linger  on  from  age  to 
age.  Bands  of  Kurds — robbers,  in  fact— were 
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sometimes  met  by  the  travellers,  to  the  deadly 
terror  of  the  muleteer.  One  day,  after  leaving 
Aloush,  on  halting  for  refreshment,  they  heard 
that  a villager  had  been  murdered  that  morning 
in  the  mountains ; and,  in  the  same  day,  in  a 
desolate  place,  they  were  stopped  by  a party  of 
those  fierce  mountaineers,  who,  on  discovering 
them,  had  changed  their  course  and  galloped 
towards  them.  The  alarming  encounter  is  thus 
naturally  described : — 

The  movement  threw  our  muleteer  into  great  terror. 
He  suddenly  ordered  us  to  draw  up  into  a body  and  to 
move  forward  slowly,  while  he  hastened  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing horsemen.  A warm  parley  ensued.  The  party 
eyed  us  keenly  as  we  approached.  My  spirits  sank  very 
perceptibly  when  I encountered  the  same  ferocious  looks 
that  I had  seen  in  Mousb.  The  conversation  between 
the  muleteer  and  the  horsemeu  became  more  earnest,  but 
being  in  Kurdish,  we  could  understand  nothing,  except- 
ing by  their  looks  and  gestures,  that  it  related  to  us.  The 
poor  muleteer,  who  had  served  us  most  faithfully  from 
the  first,  looked  as  if  he  were  upon  the  rack.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  by  what  arguments  J know  not,  in  of. 
feeling  his  object,  for,  after  some  delay,  we  were  suffered 
to  proceed  in  safety.  The  Kiahya’s  story  revived  the 
recollection  of  the  adventure,  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  I began  to  feel  some  self-reproach  for  having 
undertaken  the  journey.  John,  too,  became  gloomy} 
called  himself  a fool  for  having  exposed  his  life  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  monthly  wages  ; aud  wished  him- 
self in  Constantinople.  All  this  induced  a fit  of  loneli- 
ness ; and,  for  the  first  time  since  my  journey  begau,  I 
lay  down  upon  my  grass  couch  with  a heavy  heart. 

How  healing  is  sleep  I How  repulsive  of  care  are  the 
bright  beams  of  the  morning  1 John  rose  a new  man, 
and  I found  in  the  protection  of  the  night  something 
still  to  be  grateful  for. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  four  old  and  de- 
serted khans  of  an  ancieut  and  solid  architecture.  The 
principal  one  was  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  round  towers 
or  abutments  at  the  angles  and  sides.  It  was  in  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  had  doubtless  been  erected  many 
ages  back,  for  Time  had  now  decorated  its  walls  with 
green  tresses  waving  from  every  gapiug  chink.  A stone 
fountain,  which  still  furnished  refreshing  water,  stood 
before  it,  and  a merry  cascade  played  near  by. 

A wealthy  Armenian  at  Hitlia,  to  whom  Mr 
Southgate  had  a letter  from  Erzroum,  gave  him 
a very  inhospitable  reception ; pretending  to 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  written.  In  these  circumstances,  return- 
ing the  letter  into  his  pocket,  he  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  the  Bey,  a Kurd,  who  chanced  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  khans. 

In  a few  minutes  I was  in  his  presence.  He  sat  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  gaily  dressed  in  the  Kurdish  cos- 
tume. His  whole  apparel  was  white,  and  his  peak  cap 
was  bound  with  shawls  of  the  liveliest  colours.  He  was 
young,  with  a fine  open  face  aud  a good  form.  He 
saluted  me  gracefully  as  I entered,  and  pointed  to  a seat 
near  him.  Pipes  and  coffee  were  brought,  aud  he  began 
by  asking  some  common-place  questions  as  to  my  coun- 
try, name,  &c.  He  was  more  curious,  however,  to  know 
my  real  design  in  travelling,  aud  pressed  the  question 
with  considerable  importunity.  I told  him  in  plain 
terms  that  my  object  was  to  sec  different  people  and  coun- 
tries, and  to  observe  manners,  characters,  and  religions. 
He  could  not  understand  it — an  Oriental  never  can  un- 
derstand the  motive  of  one  who  travels  either  for  informa- 
tion or  pleasure.  I have  sometimes  heard  Turks  speak  of 
the  locomotive  propensity  of  the  English  as  a species  of 
insanity.  The  Bey  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  what 
had  brought  me  into  so  strange  a place  as  Kurdistan.  I 
replied  that  its  very  strangeness  was  my  motive,  that  I 
wished  to  see  what  nobody  else  had  seen.  He  was  not 
contented,  and  grew  suspicious.  Finding  that  nothing 


else  would  avail,  I intimated  that  1 was  travelling  wid 
proper  credentials,  and  directed  John  to  exhibit  the  it. 
man  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  received  by  hit  Neman, 
who  opened  it  and  offered  it  to  the  Bey,  prsDoanm; 
at  the  same  time  the  single  word,  u Makmmi."  The 
Bey,  instead  of  receiving  it  with  the  customary  dtaa. 
strations  of  respect,  waved  his  hand  contemptuously  is 
token  of  refusal.  I then  drew  forth  the  bouyourmiiM 
of  the  Pasha  of  Krzroum,  and  handed  it  to  the  mV. 
When  the  Bey  heard  what  it  was,  he  ordered  it  to  V 
read,  and  at  the  close,  drawing  himself  up,  made  ms- 
remark  in  Kurdish  to  the  crowd  who  had  fathered  iVk; 
the  entrance.  The  meaning  of  eoune  1 could  mi  u. 
derstand,  but  the  tone  and  expression  of  face  which  «■ 
companied  it,  shewed  that  it  was  of  a bold  change. 
The  bouyouroultou,  however,  had  its  desired  effect  TV 
Bey  added  in  Turkish  that  I must  be  provided  for,  us 
looking  round  upon  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  enure, 
added,  “We  must  assign  him  to  some  one  who  it  its 
to  shew  him  proper  attention }”  and  then,  as  bis  eyifci: 
on  the  Armenian  to  whom  I had  brought  the  let!*? 

“ M , will  you  receive  him  as  a guest  My  As- 

airman,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  profeaed  ka- 
self  all  zeal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bcy.ed, 
turning  to  me  with  an  equivocal  smile  of  welcome,  re- 
quested me  to  follow  him.  I did  so,  with  a ieaet  fct* 
iug  of  vexation  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  tin* 
upon  his  reluctant  hospitality,  but  I endeavoured  turn- 
sole myself  with  the  thought  that  1 was  sn  iturnwa: 
of  justice  to  punish  him  for  his  parsimony.  Whta  w 
had  arrived  at  his  house,  he  conducted  me  to  s kkes? 
looking  out  upon  a garden,  and  shaded  with  magtuim. 
fruit  trees.  Here  carpets  and  cashions  were  sprnd  is 
us,  and  we  were  invited  to  repose.  The  motive  foe  f* 
getfulnesa  being  now  removed,  my  host’s  memory 
denly  revived,  and  I delivered  him  the  letter  which  I W 
brought  for  him.  Though  in  Armenian,  be  couM  th- 
read it  himself,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  cosuiw 
to  make  out  a lame  interpretation,  which  gratified  L-: 
so  much  that  he  afterwards  shewed  the  letter  to  all  ha 
friends. 

In  the  evening,  another  Armenian,  the  banker  of  tV 
Bey,  came  in  to  make  our  acquaintance.  He  weia** 
us  to  Bitlis  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  lavished  w* 
us  compliments  In  overwhelming  profusion,  al- 
most unbounded  offer  of  his  services,  and  coaclnW  1 
insisting  upon  our  being  his  guests  on  the  moer**- 
hardly  knew  to  what  to  attribute  this  profuse  k»d*» 
but  I was  very  grateful  to  meet  with  so  warm  t frtd, 
and  began  to  feel  quite  at  home.  The  next  morcc; " 
called  again,  but,  alas,  how  changed  ! There  *u  '• 
welcome,  no  compliment,  and  the  invitation  far  d* 
seemed  entirely  forgotten.  The  melancholy  tr-iti  * 
last  came  out,  that  our  new  friend  had  come  to  * ’-V 
evening  before  from  the  midst  of  his  nightly  pstatk* 
and  it  was  under  their  influence  that  he  had  msdi  i- 
the  fair  speeches  which  the  soberness  of  the  wzn 
had  dissipated. 

Bitlis  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  surprise  s Hrup:  • 
first  sight.  Its  picturesque  situation  among  tbe  sus- 
tains and  the  singular  internal  appearance  whiek  t* 
peculiar  construction  of  its  buildings  gives  it, 
entirely  unlike  most  other  eastern  towns  The  ***• 
taius  form  three  deep  valleys,  which  come  down 
the  north,  south-east,  and  west,  to  a junction  wbc*  *■* 
city  stands,  extending  its  arms  up  into  each  sf  >- 
Three  little  streams,  following  the  same  coarse, 
unite,  and  flow  off  together  in  one  river  emptying 
Tigris,  which  is  said  to  be  twenty-four  hours  distant-  • 
streets  of  the  town  run  in  terraces  along  the  slap 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  passenger  in  looking  np  u *_•' 
surprised  to  see  houses  and  walls  above  his  he»i  - ' 
of  the  houses  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  whicS#" 
to  the  city,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  appai**-^ 
a paradise  in  the  midst  of  bare  and  rental*!*** 
tains.  The  mosques,  houses,  garden  walls,  • 
other  structure  about  the  city,  are  built  of  » tod  k~» 
sandstone,  with  which  the  region  abounds.  It ;l  - 
into  cubic  blocks  for  building,  and  imparts  to  the  a-J 
air  of  remarkable  regularity  and  solidity 
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The  trade  of  the  city  Is  with  Persia  through  Van,  with 
Erzroum,  Diarbekir,  Mossoul,  and  Bagdad.  The  road 
to  Mossuul  is  a dangerous  one  of  eighty  hours,  or  fifteen 
days.  Jizireh  is  distant  forty-eight  hours,  Diarbekir 
the  same,  Bagdad  220,  and  Busra  300.  These  are  the 
estimates  which  I received  from  good  authority  in  the 
place,  but  I cannot  vouch  for  correctness  in  a matter 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  authentic  information. 

A great  variety  of  excellent  fruit  is  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Bitlis.  Mr  Southgate,  during  the 
day,  went  about  everywhere,  and  spent  the 
nights  on  the  balcony  of  his  churlish  host,  who 
placed  him  thus  agreeably,  merely  not  to  have  him 
under  his  roof.  The  following  adventure  becomes 
almost  comic : — 

As  I was  sitting  thsre  one  evening,  enjoying  the  gentle 
calm  and  stillness  of  the  hour,  I heard  distant  music  and 
a song,  which  gradually  approached  the  house,  and  at 
length  ceased  before  the  gate.  8oon  after,  our  old  friend 
the  banker  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  followed  by  two 
or  three  companions  and  a train  of  musicians  and  singers. 
He  seated  himself  familiarly  by  my  side  and  ordered  the 
mnsic  and  song  to  commence,  while  our  host  hastened 
away  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  his  guests.  Our 
banker  was  even  more  profuse  in  his  compliments  and 
offers  of  service  than  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  He 
particularly  pressed  upon  me  the  use  of  his  horses  in  my 
perambulations  about  the  town.  Thinking  that  a com- 
pliance would  be  the  most  effectual  lesson  for  him,  as  well 
as  conduce  greatly  to  my  own  comfort,  I accepted  the 
offer  on  the  spot,  promising  to  send  for  them  the  next 
morning.  When  morning  came,  the  banker  had,  as  before, 
quite  forgot  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  appeared 
mortified  upon  being  reminded  of  his  promise.  He  per- 
mitted the  horses  to  be  taken  away  by  the  servant  whom 
I sent  for  them,  but  was  afterwards  more  cautious  in 
his  words. 

I availed  myself  of  this  new  facility  to  visit  some  of 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  town  and,  first  of  all,  went 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Armenian  bishop 

We  found  the  bishop  seated  upon  a carpet  under  the 
trees  of  a garden  adjoining  the  church.  He  would  have 
arisen,  with  the  aid  of  his  servants,  to  receive  us  as  we 
approached,  if  we  bad  not  hurried  forward  to  prevent 
him.  **  I am  old,”  said  the  venerable  man,  slowly 
passing  his  trembling  hand  over  his  silvery  beard.  The 
Armenians  say  that  he  is  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  spoke,  in  feeble  tones,  of  some  of  the  events 
of  his  long  life,  while  we  sat  by  him  on  the  carpet.  He 
had  formerly  exercised  the  Episcopal  office  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  resident  in 
Bitlis.  He  gave  me  several  items  of  information  re- 
specting his  people,  which  will  be  found  scattered  about 
in  other  places,  as  occasion  may  call  them  out.  While 
we  were  conversing,  two  or  three  of  his  presbyters  came 
in,  and,  after  making  their  obeisance,  remained  standing 
in  reverent  silence  before  him.  This  deep  respect  ap- 
peared to  be  both  appropriate  and  impressive.  I have 
often  witnessed  it  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  Though  a pe- 
culiarity perhaps,  no  one,  I think,  will  be  disposed  to 
account  it  one  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 


The  manners  of  the  people  of  Bitlis  are  more  free 
and  gay  than  is  common  in  Turkish  towns.  As  I sat 
in  my  balcony  1 could  often  hear  the  sound  of  music 
and  the  voice  of  merriment  breaking  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  evening.  This  gaiety,  however,  Is  mingled  with 
no  extraordinary  refinement  of  manners  ; on  the  con- 
trary, one  is  often  annoyed  by  un  indelicacy  extremely 
offensive.  1 was  astonished,  on  awaking  the  first  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival,  to  find  all  the  male  part  of  the 
family  assembled  on  the  balcony  to  see  me  dress,  and 
my  confusion  was  not  a little  increased  on  perceiving 
that  the  female  portion  had  stationed  themselves,  for 
the  same  purpose,  behind  the  lattice  which  separated  the 
balcony  from  the  inner  apartments  of  the  house.  When 
I ventured  to  remark  upon  these  and  other  such  like 
novelties,  the  universal  apology  was,  “ What  else  can 


you  expect?  This  is  Kurdistan.”  I have  nowhere 
found  the  Armenians  more  respected  and  influential  thau 
in  Bitlis,  and  consequently  have  seldom  found  them  more 
intelligent  and  truly  respectable.  They  have  eight 
churches  and  four  priests. 

Some  families  of  Jacobites  are  found  here,  a 
denomination  of  Christians  rather  numerous  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East  j and  not  to  be  con- 
founded by  our  Scottish  readers  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  Jacobites,  like 
the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  and  Wesleyans, 
take  their  appellation  from  their  founder. 

At  Bitlis,  Mr  Southgate,  who  met  individuals 
of  all  religions,  became  acquainted  with  a Yezi- 
dee  or  Devil-worshipper, 

He  was  a farrier,  and  being  in  the  employ  of  my  host, 
occasionally  made  me  a visit,  and  sometimes  ate  with  me. 

I endeavoured  to  glean  something  from  him  respecting 
his  religion : bnt,  although  he  received  my  inquiries  with 
good-humour,  he  conld  be  induced  to  make  no  confessions. 

I observed  nothing  singular  in  his  habits,  beside  a prac- 
tice of  holding  his  little  cup  of  wine  with  both  hands.  I 
did  not,  at  the  time,  suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than 
an  awkward  habit  of  his  own,  but  I afterwards  found  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  the  same  was  a universal  practice  of 
the  Yezidees.  Their  great  reverence  for  everything  Chris- 
tian is  well  known,  and  this  custom  may  have  arisen 
from  a superstitious  fear  of  spilling  upon  the  ground  a 
liquid  used  in  a Christian  sacrament. 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  his  sojourn  in  Bitlis, 
and  left  it  to  the  great  and  evident  delight  of  his 
host,  who  cordially  speeded  the  going  guest, 
and  his  own  regret.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  in-door  manners  of  the  higher  orders  in  Bitlis. 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  principal 
Armenians  of  the  place.  He  says:— • 

I went  at  sunset,  and  found  several  guests  already  ar- 
rived. They  were  seated  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  and  the  master  sat  below  them  all.  They 
all  rose  as  I entered,  while  the  host  conducted  me  to  a 
seat  in  the  recess  of  the  window  at  the  head  of  the  apart- 
ment. When  all  were  again  seated,  sherbet,  followed  by 
rakce  and  sweetmeats,  was  sent  round — a ceremony  which 
was  often  repeated  before  dinner.  This  important  meal 
was  at  length  announced.  Two  waiters  of  great  size 
were  placed  upon  stools,  around  which  the  guests  seated 
themselves  in  two  companies.  Dinner  was  served  up  in 
Orieutal  style.  One  dish  rapidly  succeeded  another  un- 
til it  became  a task  to  taste  of  those  which  followed. 
Rakee  was  served,  at  the  same  time,  in  small  glasses,  hut 
with  a frequency  which  threatened  to  endanger  the  sob- 
riety of  the  company.  I thought  it  my  duty,  at  the 
hazard  of  seemiug  to  alight  the  hospitality  of  my  enter- 
tainer, to  set  an  example  of  abstinence.  The  master  did 
not  sit  at  meat,  bnt  stood  by,  attending  to  the  wants  of 
his  guests  and  giving  directions  to  his  servants.  Tho 
compliments  with  which  1 was  greeted  were  as  Oriental 
as  the  scene  about  me.  My  coming  was  a gift  from  God  ; 
it  was  the  appearance  of  a rose  in  a garden  where  it  had 
never  before  been  seen.  John,  who  was  present,  was 
complimented  as  a Constantinopolitan  by  a health  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  whose  virtues  were  extolled  with  a 
formality  and  vehemence  which  seemed  not  a little  sus- 
picious. After  dinner,  the  compauy  resumed  their  seats, 
and  an  hour  was  filled  up  with  music  and  song  from  a 
Kurdish  musician.  The  scene,  although  orderly,  was  of 
a lighter  kind  than  I would  have  chosen  to  be  iti  if  1 had 
foreknown  its  character.  But  I went  away  hoping  that 
some  good  might  have  been  done,  by  giving  them,  per- 
haps, the  first  idea  they  had  ever  received  of  temperance 
in  the  use  of  strong  drinks.  The  party  broke  up  at  an 
early  hour.  The  thost  accompanied  me  into  the  street 
and,  on  parting,  seized  and  kissed  my  hand. 
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As  this  is  the  first  account  any  European  has 
given  of  this  city,  which  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  visited  by  the  people  of  the  West,  we 
have  dwelt  upon  it.  Shortly  after  leaving  Bitlis, 
they  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the  lake  of  Van, 
encircled  by  a continuance  of  the  Nimrod  range 
of  mountains.  At  Ourtab,  a village  on  its  bor- 
ders, they  halted.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are 
brackish,  and  of  a milky  white.  An  amusing 
circumstance  occurred  here,  which  is  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  many  of  those  stories  of  the  unco 
gude  carriers  still  current  in  Scotland,  and  also 
probably  in  New  England.  A field  of  red  clover 
was  seen  in  full  luxuriance  ; and  as  the  Koran 
enjoins  that  prayers  neglected  at  the  proper 
time  should  be  said  afterwards,  the  muleteer  in- 
sisted on  stopping  to  perform  his  devotions.  Mr 
Southgate  relates : — 

As  he  had  not  said  them  at  noon,  the  most  meritorious 
hour  of  the  five,  as  it  was  not  now  a canonical  hour,  and 
as  l never  knew  him  to  say  them  afterwards,  during  the 
whole  journey,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  what  John  sug- 
gested at  the  moment,  that  his  sudden  devotion  was  ex- 
cited by  the  thought  that  the  time  necessary  for  it  would 
afford  his  horses  a fine  opportunity  to  regale  themselves 
on  clover.  The  delay  was  probably  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  to  me.  I had  felt,  before  leaving  the  village, 
considerable  indisposition,  which  had  now  increased  to  a 
fever.  While  wo  stopped,  my  position  on  my  horse  be- 
came so  irksome  that  I dismounted  and  flung  myself  upon 
the  grass.  It  was  fresh  and  moist,  and  doubtless  added 
to  my  disorder,  for  I journeyed  on  thereat  of  the  after- 
noon with  great  difficulty.  Our  course  skirted  the  lake, 
and  lay  over  rugged  hill  sides  which  descended  to  its 
brink.  Most  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  dwarf  oaks  : 
but  here  and  there  we  passed  through  open  groves  of 
fruit-trees  apparently  growing  without  culture  amidst  the 
wilder  vegetation. 

We  reached,  a little  past  six,  the  Armenian  village  of 
Elmaleu,  nestling  amidst  a grove  of  fruit  trees  at  the 
head  of  a little  cove,  itself  completely  sheltered  by  the 
sarrounding  rocks  and  trees.  The  scene  was  so  retired 
and  quiet  that  it  seemed  the  very  home  of  peace.  The 
women  were  uncovered,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  were  spinning  cotton  before  their  doors. 
They  nppeared  more  neat  and  thrifty  than  I had  been 
accustomed  to  see.  But,  what  was  best  and  strangest  of 
all,  they  were  kind  to  me.  1 wished  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  bnt  they  dissuaded  me  from  it  by  saying 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  rendered  it  damp. 

A very  preat  difference  was  also  visible  in  the 
Kurdish  villages  ; and  those  of  that  people  who 
have  even  but  very  lately  renounced  a nomadic 
life,  appear  superior  both  to  the  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, who  regard  them  as  intruders. 

They  are  chiefly  husbandmen,  and  apparently  industri- 
ous and  good  ones.  They  are  far  more  cleanly  in  their 
houses  and  persons,  and  generally  batter  dressed.  Their 
faces  are  open,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  Their  women 
go  unveiled,  but  are  modest  and  often  beautiful.  Their 
children  are  well  formed,  active,  and  bright.  As  a 
people  they  are  the  best-looking  peasantry  that  I found 
in  the  East.  I never  saw  a mosque  in  their  villages  : but 
they  profess  themselves  good  Mussulmans,  and  have  an 
Imam  who  conducts  the  prayers  in  his  own  house.  They 
are  un  the  whole  more  strict  in  their  devotions  than  the 
Turks  : but  they  have  hardly  any  intelligent  idea  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess.  ..... 

We  turned  out  of  a valley  into  an  extensive  plain 
which  couducted  us  once  more  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  Kurdish  husbandmen  were  at  work.  In  one  place 
they  were  cutting  grans  with  a tickle . ( never  before  or 

afterwards,  in  the  East,  saw  grass  cut  for  fodder,  except- 
ing in  the  northern  parts  of  European  Turkey ; uor  did  I 


ever,  in  any  other  instance,  see  an  agricultural  mpkars: 
iu  form  like  the  sickle.  The  food  commoalv  firm  u 
cattle  in  Turkey  is  barley-straw,  and  the  moit  eoasxr. 
provender  is  barley.  This  is  the  most  extensive  predur 
of  agriculture  in  the  empire.  Wheat  is  next  Oats  sad 
rye  I have  seldom  seen,  and  com  is  abundant  oalrm 
European  Turkey,  where  the  meal  it  made  into  brad 
equal  to  the  brown  loaves  of  New- England.  The  gnu 
that  was  growing  on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Vtn  «u 
now  ripe  and  nearly  six  feet  high.  In  another  parts! 
the  plain  a party  were  {ploughing,  and  tinging  ngt: 
merrily  at  their  work.  An  Eastern  peasant  singings: 
his  work  ! This  too  was  strange.  I never  hesri  i; 
elsewhere,  iu  those  lands,  than  among  the  Kurds. 

Mr  Southgate,  after  this  period,  suffered  cons, 
derable  indisposition,  brought  on  and  great!? 
aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  the 
numerous  privations  to  which  he  was.  expo?*!. 
This  beautiful  incident  occurred  at  Vastao.  or 
rather  a village  occupying  the  site  of  whatkii 
anciently  been  Vastan: — 

Besides  the  few  houses  near  the  lake,  were  an  di 
mosque  and  medresseh,  the  first  I had  seen  since  Wmvisg 
Bitlis.  One  of  the  houses  was  the  residence  of  a Bey.  •( 
whom  we  aaked  shelter  for  the  night  W*  were  rtc*i*ri 
into  a comfortable  building  adjoining  the  house,  tad 
evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  guests,  it  bad  se 
the  middle  a platform  or  stage,  with  a balustrade  >rn« 
it,  where  we  could  repose  without  danger  of  being  trod- 
den upon  by  our  horses  in  the  night.  As  the  sun  lac 
not  yet  gone  down,  we  preferred  to  sit  for  a while  before 
the  door,  where  carpets  were  spread  for  no.  The  Bn 
did  not  make  his  appearance  for  some  time  after  w 
arrival,  but  I observed  him  eyeing  us  from  a imili«iv 
dow  in  the  wall  of  his  honse.  He  sent  tu,  however,  t 
present  of  cherries,  and  a bouquet  of  roses,  in  token  cf 
hospitality,  and  at  last  came  himself.  His  $oni.«b» 
had  gathered  round  us,  rose  as  he  approached,  acd  hi 
appearance  was  so  venerable  that  I almost  involnattnb 
did  the  same.  He  was  slightly  bowed  with  age,  but  Lit 
figure  was  still  tall  and  commanding.  His  beard,  1«*£ 
since  whitened  by  the  frost  of  Time,  defended  to  bit 
breast.  His  face  wore  a grave,  but  kindly,  aspect,  ni 
his  whole  appearance  bespoke  the  simplicity  of  patrisKtrl 
times.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  lair  a 
welcome.  W*  pressed  him  to  a seat  upon  th«  cut*1 
while  his  sons  stood  respectfully  before  him.  TateUr* 
was  about  forty  years,  and  the  youngest  just  tntend  iaa 
manhood.  So,  I thought,  the  patriarch  Jacob  may  bin 
often  sat  at  even-tide  before  the  door  of  his  tent,  sat- 
rounded  by  his  manly  sons.  The  old  Bey  knew  » 
language  besides  his  own,  but  one  of  the  young  m* 
able  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  we  retired  to  our  aptn»^!- 
and  the  Bey  came  in  and  ate  and  spent  the  evening  *itb 
us.  I have  often  met  with  Mussulmans  who  seen*.!  » 
possess  a deep  religious  feeling,  and  with  whom  1 
exercise  something  of  religious  communion.  I ■*n 
sometimes  had  my  own  mind  quickened  and  bewt*i 
by  the  reverence  with  which  they  spoke  of  the  Dr.tr, 
and  have  sometimes  mingled  in  harmonious  can’ve 
with  them  on  holy  things.  I have  heard  them  «<* 
with  much  earnestness  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  wbm 
appeared  to  have  some  spiritual  sense  of  its  nature  vd 
importance.  I have  sometimes  found  them  entertain^ 
elevated  views  of  moral  duty,  and  looking  with  eostrs:;: 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are,  indeai 
characters,  but  I should  do  injustice  to  myown  ewarat  *- 
if  I did  not  confess  that  I have  found  them.  In  tt» 
instances  I have  uniformly  been  struck  with  a nr»s: 
resemblance  to  patriarchal  piety.  That  reverent*  iw 
God,  that  spirit  of  simple  trust  and  resignation  to  • “ 
will,  that  disposition  to  observe  the  opsratioos  « “-1 
hand  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  that  kindly  and 
cent  feeling  towards  all  which  are  the  prominent  rim 
teristics  of  the  faith  of  prophets  and  holy  men  ofold,r:< 
also  the  peculiar  traita  of  Islamism,  whenever  it  a***®*1 
anything  of  a spiritual  character.  And  why 
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not  be  so  ? It  is  essentially  a transcript  of  the  religion, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  corrupted  no  more  than  that  was 
corrupted  when  Mohammedanism  arose.  I would  not 
appear  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  religion,  nor  would  I 
deny  to  it  what  1 sincerely  believe  to  be  its  due.  On  the 
contrary,  I exalt  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  when  I show 
that  even  its  corruptions  may  sometimes  have  a beneficent 
tendency. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  my  recollections  of 
the  Kurdish  patriarch.  Wheu  we  sat  down  to  eat,  he 
implored  a blessing  with  gTeat  solemnity,  and  rendered 
his  thanks  when  we  arose.  Before  he  left  us,  he  spread 
his  carpet  and  offered  his  evening  devotions  with  apparent 
meekness  and  humility;  and  I could  not  but  feel  how 
impressive  are  some  of  the  Oriental  forms  of  worship, 
when  I saw  his  aged  head  bowed  to  the  earth  in  religious 
homage.  I have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  same  form, 
when  necessitated  to  perform  the  same  duty  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mussulmans. 

Mr  Southgate  was  seriously  indisposed  when 
he  reached  Bitlis  ; but  the  curiosity  of  the  Pusha 
to  see  the  Frank  would  brook  no  delay  ; and 
sick,  desponding,  and  travel-stained,  he  was 
dragged  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 
The  Pasha  arrayed  himself  for  the  interview  in 
the  new  costume  invented  by  the  Sultan,  and 
had  a chair  placed  for  bis  guest ; one  of  those 
flimsy  articles  made  at  Malta,  apd  borrowed  for 
the  eccasion.  Poor  Mr  Southgate  appears  to  have 
been  almost  ashamed  of  himself.  “ What  an 
idea  of  western  customs,”  he  exclaims,  “ must 
that  tall,  straight-backed,  narrow-seated  body- 
bearer  give  to  an  Oriental !” 

The  Pasha  asked  many  questions  on  America,  and  my 
object  in  visiting  his  country;  to  all  which  I answered 
discreetly.  He  then  sent  for  John,  who  made  a low 
obeisance  as  he  entered,  and,  at  the  Pasha’s  bidding, 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  his  carpet.  Ilis  examination  ended, 
the  Kurd  was  called.  He  went  a degree  farther  in  his 
respecu  than  John,  for  he  approached,  knelt,  kissed  the 
border  of  the  carpet,  and  then  rising  to  hit  feet,  stood 
with  his  hands  folded  before  him.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned, he  had  the  assurance  to  Bay  that  he  had  been 
deputed  by  the  Bey  of  Bitlis,  in  whose  service  he 
professed  to  be,  to  convey  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pasha.  The  whole  story  was  a fabrication,  and  his 
conduct  had  been  an  incessant  torment  to  me,  from  the 
moment  of  our  leaving  Bitlis.  The  Pasha,  however, 
believed  him  and,  according  to  custom,  ordered  a present 
of  fifty  piastres  to  be  made  to  him  by  his  treasurer. 

The  Pasha  offered  me  a room  in  the  palace,  which 
looked  out  on  the  pavilion  and  court,  and  at  noon  sent 
me  a rich  breakfast  from  his  own  table.  Finding  myself 
however,  exposed  to  constant  observation,  aud  feeling 
the  need  of  retirement  aud  repose,  I begged  the  Pasha 
to  assign  to  me  a place  of  residence  in  the  midst  of  the 
gardens. 

He  was  afterwards  assigned  a lodging  in  the 
house  of  a wealthy  Armenian,  of  a character  very 
opposite  to  his  host  at  Bitlis.  This  man's  story 
and  position  gives  a complete  picture  of  social 
life  in  the  East,  under  one  frequent  aspect : — 

He  received  meat  the  outer  gate  with  as  unconstrained 
a welcome  as  if  he  had  invited  me  thither  himself.  A 
room  was  already  prepared  for  me  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  house,  overlooking,  on  three  sides,  the  forest 
of  gardens  beneath,  and  commanding  a distant  view  of 
the  city  and  the  lake.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the 
house,  though  but  a speck  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens, 
themselves  covered  many  acres,  and  were  cultivated  by 
no  lest  than  thirty-six  labourer*.  My  host  was  still  a 
young  man,  but  had  passed  through  tome  interesting 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  His  father  had  been  the  banker 
of the  tyrannical  Pasha  before  mentioned,  who  had  put  him 
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to  death  with  Ihe  design  of  seizing  hia  riches.  The  son, 
however,  anticipating  the  event,  bad  gathered  his  father’s 
wealth  and  fled  to  a place  of  security,  where  he  remained 
until  his  enemy  was  removed  or  dead.  The  catastrophe, 
he  said,  had  been  a warning  to  him  to  avoid  public  sta- 
tions. He  had,  therefore,  returned  and  purchased  an 
estate  among  the  gardens,  where  he  could  spend  his  life 
in  retirement  and  quiet. 

Near  the  house  was  a kionhk,  or  summer  pavilion, 
where  my  host  sometimes  entertained  a party  of  friends. 
On  one  occasion  I was  invited  to  be  present.  The  pavi- 
lion  was  embowered  among  trees,  and  opened,  upon  one 
aide,  on  a square  tank  or  reservoir,  like  those  often  seen 
In  the  courts  of  Persian  houses.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  carpets  and  cushions,  where  the  guests,  twelve  in 
number,  could  repose  at  their  ease.  Around  the  reservoir 
musicians  were  seated,  who  played  while  we  ate.  Some 
of  the  instruments  were  new  to  me.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  in  form  like  the  body 
of  a piano,  though  so  small  that  it  could  be  lifted 
with  ease  by  the  player.  Its  construction  and  notes  also 
resembled  those  of  the  piano  : but  its  cords  were  struck 
by  two  pieces  of  wood  or  cork  attached  to  sticks  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  performer. 

Two  large  sofas  were  placed  for  the  party.  When 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  a narrow  cloth,  sufiiciently  long 
to  extend  around  the  table,  was  spread  in  our  laps,  and 
a napkin  richly  embroidered  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  each  guest.  Previously,  however,  servants 
came  in  with  napkins  on  their  shoulders,  a ewer  con- 
taining water  in  on  hand  and  a basin  in  the  other. 
The  ewer  is  generally  metallic,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  form  an  old-fashioned  teapot.  The  nose, 
however,  is  so  small  that  only  a slender  stream  of  water 
is  emitted,  which  is  poured  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest 
by  the  servant  kneeling  before  him,  while  the  basin 
receives  it  below.  To  avoid  the  offence  which  the  sight 
of  the  foul  water  might  give  the  guest,  the  basin  has  a 
metallic  cover  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the 
water  passes  and  is  concealed  beneath.  From  the  centre 
of  this  cover  rises  a cylindrical  post,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  on  which  the  soap  is  laid.  The  guest,  having 
performed  hia  ablution,  takes  the  napkin  from  the 
servant’s  shoulder,  wipes  his  hands,  replaces  it,  and  the 
servant  passes  to  the  next.  By  this  process  fingers  are 
made  as  fit  to  be  thrust  into  a dish  as  knives  and  forks 
can  be. 

Generally  a kind  of  soup  is  first  served,  into  which 
each  guest,  the  most  respectable  taking  the  lead,  dips 
his  spoon.  Pieces  of  bread  are  placed  iu  profusion 
around  the  sofa.  There  is  no  clashing  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  changing  of  plates.  Kach  dish  it  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  they  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Each  one  takes  a portion  from  the  side 
nearest  him,  so  that  the  numerous  fingers  thrust  in 
together  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  guest 
has  hardly  time  to  fill  his  mouth  before  the  dish  is 
snatched  away  and  another  takes  its  place.  Each  dish 
is  distinct  in  its  kind.  There  is  no  intermingling  of 
different  articles.  If  there  are  vegetables,  they  follow 
separately  and  alone.  A Turkish  sofra  is  almost  always 
furnished  with  pickles,  which  are  esteemed  a great  pro. 
vocative  of  appetite.  Sherbets,  though  common , are  not 
so  often  found  as  at  a Persian  board.  The  variety  of 
dishes  is  very  great,  and  the  number  is  proportioned  to 
the  rank  and  ability  of  the  host.  I have  seen  nearly 
twenty  follow  each  other  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour. 
Mutton  is  the  meat  most  commonly  eaten  by  the  Turks. 

I have  been  served  with  a dinner  in  which  there  were 
brought  forward  about  twelve  dishes,  each  different  from 
the  other,  but  nearly  all  of  them  preparations  of  mutton. 
The  last  dish  is  the  pilav.  When  this  appears,  the  guest 
may  understand  that  whatever  remains  of  appetite  he 
possess#*  must  be  satisfied  upon  that. 

The  etiquette  of  a Turkish  repast  is  minute  in  the 
extreme.  One  can  hardly  imagine,  without  observing 
it,  how  much  refinement  there  may  he  in  eating  with 
one’s  fingers.  The  radical  difference  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  manners  is,  that  the  first  are  formed 
upon  nature,  the  second  upon  art.  ....... 
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When  our  dinner  at  Van  was  ended,  candles  were 
brought,  roses  were  thrown  upon  the  water,  and  the 
music  was  continued  until  the  guests  were  ready  to 
depart.  The  spot  won  so  much  upon  me,  that  I fre. 
quenily  afterwards  retired  thither  alone,  to  repose  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
birds  and  the  gurgling  of  the  water,  as  it  fell  into  the 
reservoir. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  formerly 
hereditary  ; but,  in  1831,  the  governor  rebelled, 
was  defeated  in  arms,  and  his  government  taken 
fVom  him  and  his  family.  The  present  governor 
is  of  the  new  school ; and,  though  a strict  Mus- 
sulman, is  a friend  of  reform,  or  of  innovation. 

The  only  European  that  has  visited  the  towns 
of  Bitlis  and  Van,  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
is  Schultz  the  German,  of  whom  Mr  Southgate 
received  the  following  account  from  the  Pasha 
of  Van,  where  the  unfortunate  traveller  had 
spent  a month 

The  Pasha  described  him  as,  in  stature,  the  tallest  man 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  travelled  through  the  country  in 
lordly  style,  making  magnificent  presents  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  several 
servants,  and  no  less  than  seven  sumpter-horses.  In  this 
manner  he  went  into  Kurdistan,  where,  doubtless,  that 
upon  which  he  depended  for  his  security  proved  his  ruin. 
His  display  of  wealth  tempted  the  cupidity  of  a Kurdish 
Bey,  who  was  entertaining  him.  His  host  dismissed 
him,  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  with  a powerful 
guard,  ostensibly  as  a mark  of  consideration  and  honour ; 
but  he  gave  the  escort  secret  instructions  to  murder  him 
on  the  road.  On  the  second  day  of  their  march,  the  chief 
of  the  party  invited  him  to  turn  aside,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  some  ruin  near  at  hand.  As  soon  as  they  had 
reached  a convenient  place,  the  guard  fell  upon  him 
unawares,  and,  before  he  could  offer  resistance,  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  The  lesson  was  so  instructive  a one, 
that  I thought  it  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Still  I 
could  not  but  regret,  in  my  own  case,  that  I had  not 
some  presents  with  which  to  repay  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pasha  of  Van.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions 
during  my  stay.  Whenever  I wished  to  go  abroad,  he 
sent  me  horses,  and  gave  me  free  permission  to  go  where 
I pleased.  In  this  way,  although  still  in  a weak  state, 
I was  able  to  visit  every  part  of  the  town  and  pursue  my 
inquiries  among  all  classes.  The  place  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Persian  town,  excepting  its  Turkish  min- 
arets. 

Van  is  at  the  head  of  a district  of  seventy-five 
villages,  and  the  principal  place  in  the  Pasha- 
lik.  The  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  Turkish, 
but  the  Armenians  are  also  numerous.  The 
observations  which  Mr  Bouthgate  makes  upon  the 
inferiority  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
applies  to  all  mankind.  The  Christians  have 
been  degraded  by  long  age3  of  oppression. 

From  n people  more  elevated  than  their  masters  now 
are,  they  have  become  slaves.  Generous  and  manly 
feeling  has  been  long  since  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
tyranny,  and  they  have  become  churlish  and  inhospitable. 
Accustomed  to  seek  every  expedient  to  escape  the  inces- 


Isant  extortions  of  petty  rulers,  they  have  leant*!  loth 
to  cringe  and  to  deceive.  Their  circumstance*,  no;  their 
religion,  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

Wherever  their  condition  is  more  free,  their  character 
rises  in  proportion.  So  it  is  among  the  Christum  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  still  more  remarkably  among  the 
independent  Nestorians,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  So  it  is  among  the  Christians  of  European 
Turkey,  who,  though  moat  blindly  devoted  to  aopenti. 
tion,  are  generally  cheerful,  industrious,  and  hoapitabie. 
In  all  these  instances  their  civil  condition  ia  more  cast, 
and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  their  moral  ant 
intellectual  character  is  obvious  to  the  moat  casual  oV. 
server.  In  recording,  therefore,  the  degradation  of  the 
Christian  peasantry  of  Turkey,  I would  not  be  outer, 
stood  as  detracting  aught  from  the  beneficent  tendencies 
of  our  holy  religion,  even  in  its  lowest  estate ; but  vouit 
rather  show  thereby  how  deeply  malignant  is  the  iota- 
ence  of  that  false  faith  whose  features  It  is  the  miiu 
design  of  these  pages  to  delineate. 

Still,  as  an  honest  reporter,  I cannot  deny  to  Iilumina 
whatever  of  good  I have  found  in  it,  and,  in  this  chi- 
racter,  I must  acknowledge  that  I have  seldom  inn  u 
presenting  a less  repulsive  aspect  than  in  the  itueraar.f 
region  which  we  have  just  surveyed. 

The  route  from  Van  was  rendered  so  nncaft, 
by  the  predatory  Kurds,  that  the  traveller 
gladly  accepted  the  Pasha’s  offer  of  a guari. 
On  the  first  day  he  was  amazed  by  his  e«ort 
performing,  for  pastime,  the  mimic  evolution*  of 
war  ; scouring  over  the  plain,  wheeling,  attack- 
ing,  and  defending.  This  day,  too,  he  saw,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  the  peak  of  Ararat.  U 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  guard  halted 
for  prayer,  and  to  perform  their  ablutions,  which 
are  all  of  religious  obligation,  though  they  are  of 
varying  kinds.  The  Mussulmans  imagine  that 
the  Franks  never  pray,  because  they  are  never 
seen  engaged  in  prayer. 

Before  leaving  Kurdistan,  Mr  Southg3t«  tak« 
a general  survey  of  the  character  and  conditin 
of  its  tribes,  which  is  full  of  interest.  He  anti- 
cipates no  advantage  from  establishing  mi*i«» 
among  them,  compared  with  the  results  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  labours  of  devoted 
western  missionaries  among  those  people  of  the 
East  called  Christians. 

The  Kurds  have  no  written  language, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  hooks  of  poetry.  1 
written  in  Arabic,  no  literature.  Mr  Southg*’** 
has,  however,  a high  opinion  of  their  Biturw 
genius  and  intellectual  vigour  ; regarding  the^. 
indeed,  as  superior  to  all  the  people  of  tie 
East. 

The  traveller  was  now  at  Salmas,  within  tie 
borders  of  Persia,  and  symptoms  of  a difere:'* 
people,  and  of  very  different  customs,  becirc 
more  and  more  rife. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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Whatever  our  prosaic  and  political  readers 
may  think  of  it,  we  can  assure  them  that  many 
young  and  ingenuous  hearts  are  now  beating  with 
fend  anticipation,  or  warm  sympathy,  in  expecta- 
tion of  our  annual  budget.  If  it  be  true— 


which  we  cannot  believe — thatthespirit  of 
is  dead  in  the  land,  then  it  is  our  mission  to  w*t 
for  its  revival,  and  foster  and  welcome  eT<f! 
symptom  of  returning  animation.  Bat  *e (fr1- 
that  it  is  dead.  The  spirit  of  poetry  is 
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as  the  soul  of  man  \ and,  instead  of  being  hon- 
oured to  keep  alive  its  vestal  fire, ours  is  the  hum- 
bler, but  still  useful  office,  of  gathering  and  again 
disseminating  a few  of  its  scattered  rays.  These 
are,  no  doubt,  of  very  different  degrees  of  power, 
intensity,  and  brilliancy  ; yet  of  the  dullest,  we 
may  employ  the  language  in  which  Coleridge  de- 
scribed his  own  early  verses : “ Such  verses  as  a 
striving  of  mind,  and  struggle  after  the  intense 
and  vivid,  are  a fair  promise  of  better  things.” 
And  even  although  these  “ better  things”  should 
never  be  attained,  we  must  regard  them  as  the 
realization  of  a good  which  those  who  have  not 
striven  and  struggled  never  can  reach. 

At  our  Feast — the  quality  of  which,  in  the 
current  year  we  leave  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
our  readers — there  are  guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  from  the  most  opposite  condi- 
tions of  life,  equalized  for  the  time  by  a common 
and  ennobling  pursuit. 

But  as  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  materials 
superabundant,  it  will  be  wise  not  to  waste  it  in 
introduction.  Some  of  our  poetical  contributors 
may  fancy  themselves  overlooked  or  rejected, 
while  their  verses  are  only  delayed.)  Our  taste  and 
judgment  in  selection  we  submit  to  their  discre- 
tion ; but  we  confidently  assume  the  merit  of  the 
most  rigid  and  judge-like  impartiality  towards 
every  one  appearing  at  our  bar ; and  of  being 
perfect  Brutusea  in  our  decrees.  If  we  are  sen- 
sible of  any  bias,  it  is  unquestionably  towards  the 
obscure,  and  the  young,  and  modest  aspirant. 

To  propitiate,  if  that  be  possible,  scholarly 
critics,  we  shall  now  commence  with 

CLASSICAL  AND  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 


I am  wise : life’s  every  bliss 
Thankful  tasting ; and  a kiss 
Is  a sweet  thing,  I declare, 

From  a dark  maid  or  a fair. 

NIGHT. 

(*»  U(«  NvJ.”—  Homer.) 

Holy  Night ! in  silence 
From  thy  starry  throne 

Swaying,  thee  I worship, 
Silent  and  alone. 

Holy  Night ! how  calmly 
Sails  the  mellow  moon 

Through  the  deep  blue  welkin, 
Fairer  than  the  noon. 

Mellow  Moon  ! how  gently 
Through  the  voiceless  night, 

O’er  the  sleeping  waters, 

Trips  thy  silver  light. 

Holy  Night ! how  lovely 
Shoot,  with  sudden  birth, 

Hosts  of  shimmering  arrows 
From  the  lambent  north. 

Holy  Night ! thou  reignest 
Solemn,  still,  serene; 

Hushed,  the  tribes  of  mortals 
Bow  before  their  queen. 

Now  the  battling  voices 
Of  the  babbling  throng 

Cease  ; and  thou  mav’st  listen, 
As  it  treads  along, 

To  the  steps  of  Godhead 
Beating  march  of  Time; 

Slowly,  surely,  wisely, 
Beautiful,  sublime ; 

Beating  thought  and  feeling, 
Beating  vital  power 

In  renewed  creation's 
Pulse,  from  hour  to  hour. 


J.  S.  B. 


MY  LOVES. 

Suggested  by  Anacreon'*  “ I It 

Name  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees, 

Name  the  waves  on  all  the  seas, 

Name  the  notes  of  all  the  groves, 

Thus  thou  namest  all  my  loves. 

I do  love  the  dark,  the  fair ; 

Golden  ringlets,  raven  hair ; 

Eye  that  swims  in  sunny  light, 

Glance  that  shoots  like  lightniug  bright. 

I do  love  the  stately  dame, 

And  the  sportive  girl  the  same  ; 

Every  changeful  phase  between 
Blooming  cheek  and  brow  serene. 

I do  love  the  young,  the  old, 

Maiden  modest,  virgin  hold. 

Tiny  beauties,  and  the  tall ; 

Earth  hat  room  enough  for  all. 

Which  is  better — who  can  aay  ? — 

Lucy  grave  or  Mary  gay  ? 

She  who  half  her  charms  conceals  ? 

She  who  sparkles  while  she  feels  ? 

Why  should  I confine  my  love  ? 

Nature  bids  us  freely  rove ; 

God  hath  scattered  wide  the  fair, 

Blooms  and  beauties  everywhere. 

Paris  was  a pedant  fool, 

Meting  beauty  by  a rule  : 

Pallas  ? Juno  ? Venns  ? — he 
Should  haYe  chosen  all  the  three. 


Holy  Night!  devoutly 
While  I worship  thee, 

Babbling  Folly’s  echo 
Dies  away  from  me. 

J.  S.  B. 

WAIL  OP  AN  IDOL.* 


(The  following  lines  are  intended  as  a sort  of  epitome  of 
the  very  comfortless  Greek  doctrine  of  Hades.  The 
images  are  purposely  borrowed  from  antiquity  ; and  the 
versification  seems  more  akin  to  the  free  choral  cliants 
of  the  ancients,  written  to  l»e  heard,  than  to  the  formal 
syllabic  architecture  of  the  modem  English  ode,  written 
to  be  read.) 

Ms  &<n  ft*  yt  Qiuhfjt.  Tthvrnv- 

x iir  $Y,nvipA > &>>«, 

t**’  , S f*r,  rtKv<  i»*. 

7K  Txrrt  nxvtrri  XMrmgJhuimrir  arnrrut. 

Odyssey,  xi.,  488. 

O dreary,  dreary  shades ! 

O sad  and  sunless  glades  ! 

0 yellow,  yellow  meads 
Of  Asphodel ! 

Where  the  dream-like  Idol  strays, 

On  lone  and  haunted  ways, 

Through  Hades’  weary  maze, 

And  Bings  his  own  sad  knell. 


O sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime  ! 

O lazy  pace  of  noiseless  time ! 

O,  where  is  the  blythe  and  gamesome  change 
Of  the  many-nurturing  of  earth  ? 

The  dance  of  joy,  the  flush  of  mirth, 

Life’s  vast  and  varied  range  ? 


* Idol , ; ghost,  tcraith,  shade.  It  seemed  advis- 

able to  retain  the  Greek  word  ; for  an  ancient  and 
a modern  ghost  arc  uot  exactly  the  same  sort  of  being. 
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O dreary,  dreary  vale*  ! 

O heavy,  heavy  gales  ! 

Fraught  with  the  dreamy  dew  of  sleep, 

Over  the  joyless  fields  ye  sweep  ; 

O sullen,  sullen,  streaky  sky, 

Where  the  changeless  moon,  with  a leaden  eye, 
Aloft  hangs  languidly, 

And  yellow  vapours  mount  up  high, 

And  flickering  lights  in  a wild  dance  fly, 

Like  the  last  fleet  flash  when  the  strangled  die, 
Shooting  across  the  darkling  eye. 

O sullen,  sullen  sky  ! 

Where  the  brown  bat  wings, 

And  the  lone  bird  sings 
A chant  like  the  chant  of  death; 

While  sad  souls  wake 
The  stagnant  lake 
With  a sobbing,  struggling  breath. 

Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  wail  of  the  stream, 
Mingling  its  sighs  with  the  dead  man’s  dream; 
Winding,  winding  nine  times  round, 

Weary  wandering,  ’scapeless  bound  1 
And  the  black,  black  kine, 

In  lazy  ranks, 

Are  cropping  the  sickly  herb 

From  the  reedy  Stygian  bauks  ; 

And  hissing  things, 

With  poisoned  blood, 

Are  crawling  through  the  slimy  mud. 

Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  endless  row 
Of  poplars  black ; oh,  sad  and  slow 
Is  the  long  drawn  train  of  the  sons  of  wo, 

The  silent-marching  ghosts  ! 

And  they  share  no  more  in  the  feast  of  glee. 

And  the  dance,  and  the  song,  and  the  wine-cup  free; 
Where  the  bard  divine,  tfith  mellow  lays, 

Is  Binging  the  gods'  and  the  heroes'  praise; 

Aud  they  share  no  more 
Loud  laughter’s  roar, 

The  silent-marching  ghosts ! 

I hear  their  cry, 

As  they  flit  swift  by 
On  noiseless  wing, 

Hurrying  through  the  wide  ont-spread 
Gates  that  gape  for  the  countless  dead  : 

I hear  the  cry 
Of  the  wailing  ghosts  ; 

Their  voices  small, 

Like  n drowning  thing, 

Drawn  echoless  along  the  long  dark  hall ; 

And  some  arc  whirled, 

In  the  mighty  void, 

Like  a leaf  in  the  foamy  tide ; 

And  some  ar*  hurled, 

With  a gusty  fit, 

Into  the  deep  Tartarean  pit ; 

And  some  do  sway, 

Like  a blind  thiug  astray, 

To  and  fro  in  the  pathless  air; 

Anl  sonic,  whom  chance  less  stormy  rules, 
bit  sipping  the  hlood  from  crimson  pools. 

Oh,  sad  is  the  throne, 

Dark,  drear,  alone,  • 

Of  the  stern,  relentless  pair  ! 

With  gloom  enveiled, 

In  judgment  mailed, 

A joyless  sway  they  bear. 

No  circling  years, 

No  sounding  spheres, 

No  hopes  and  fears, 

Are  there ; 

They  sit  on  the  throne, 

Dark,  drear,  alone, 

A stem,  relentless  pair. 

And  beside  them  sits 
A monster  dire, 

Watching  the  darkness  with  eyes  of  fire— 
The  dog  of  the  triple  head  ; 

And  his  hhrsh  bark  splits, 

Like  thunder  fits, 


The  realm  of  the  silent  dead. 

Oh,  sad  is  the  throne, 

Dark,  drear,  alone, 

Of  the  stern,  relentless  pair  1 
O,  dreary,  dreary  shades  ! 

O,  sad  and  sunless  glades  ! 

O yellow,  yellow  meads 
Of  Asphodel  I 
O,  loveless,  joyless  homes ! 

O,  weary,  starless  domes  ! 

Where  the  wind-swept  idol  roams, 

And  sighs  his  own  sad  knell. 

O,  sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime  1 
O,  lazy  pace  of  noiseless  time ! 

O,  where  are  the  many-coloured  joys  of  earth  ? 

O,  where  is  the  loud,  strong  voice  of  mirth  ? 

O,  where  is  the  change 
Of  joy  and  wo  ? 

The  love  of  friend, 

The  hate  of  foe  ? 

O,  where  is  the  bustle  of  many-winged  life. 

And  of  man  with  man  the  many-mingling  strife  -' 

O Hermes ! leader  of  the  dead, 

The  winged  god 
Of  the  golden  rod, 

0,  lead  me,  lead  me  further  still ! 

Lead  me  to  Lethe's  silent  stream, 

That  I may  drink,  deep  drink  my  fill. 

And  wash  from  my  soul  this  long  life-dream! 

O,  lead  me,  lead  me  to  Lethe’s  shore, 

Where  Memory  lives  no  more  1 

J.S.B. 

The  young  author  of  the  next  lines  modestly 
hopes  that  they  may  be  thought  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, “ more  from  the  spirit  they  breathe 
than  any  other  merit on  this  understanding 
we  accept  them,  though  we  make  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  obtained  high  praise  for  other 
merit,  where  their  spirit  would  be  less  valued. 

MARIUS  AMIDST  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  din  of  fight  rings  on  his  ear  no  more, 

The  clash  of  helmet  and  of  spear  is  o’er ; 

No  more  he  marks  the  marshall'd  ranks  of  star, 

Or  crested  legions  gathering  from  afar; 

No  more  he  hears  the  camp’s  loud  busy  sound. 

And  armour  echoing  the  wide  plain  around. 

Where  are  the  tents  that  crowded  round  hts  wsy— 
Gone,  like  the  visions  of  a yesterday  ? 

Where  are  the  cohorts — waiting  his  command— 

For  him  to  fall,  or  all  victorious  stand  ? 

He  starts — a wildness  seems  to  fire  his  eye, 

As  he  looks  on  each  heap  of  ruin  nigh ; 

He  starts — his  hands  to  heaven  are  wildly  ton'd 
In  the  mad  thought  of  power  and  glory  lost. 

Then  sank  he  down  and  lowly  bent  hi*  head— 

And  that  old  man  had  conquering  armies  led; 

The  might  of  princes  had  he  often  broke, 

And  seen  proud  kings  receive  the  servile  yoke. 

And  now,  mayhap,  his  fancy  wandering  fled, 

And  spoke  to  him  like  spirit  from  the  dead; 
Painted  those  scenes  of  glorious  by-gone  days, 
When  first  Ambition  woke  by  Scipio’i  praise; 

How  he  had  gained,  beneath  Nnmantia’s  wall*, 

A high  proud  name  ; then  roused  the  Tribune  halls. 
And  told  to  eager  listening  crowds  around, 

Who  heard  his  words  in  breathless  silence  bound. 
That  birth  patrician  by  a chance  was  given, 

But  worth  made  the  nobility  of  heaven; 

And  then,  like  sunbeam  through  the  morning  hsR» 
He  saw  his  star  arise,  and,  in  its  zenith-blaz*. 

Shine  fiercely  forth  ; — a smile  passed  o'er  his  bro»; 

In  bitterness  he  smiled — What  was  U now  t 

O Marius  1 fortune’s  once  too-favoured  child, 

Hulcd  by  thy  passions— those  so  fiercely  wild  ! 
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The  scene  was  silent  nil ; how  changed  from  those 
Through  which  proud  Marius  a victor  rose. 

Where  was  the  tented  camp,  on  Alpine  side. 

That  check'd  the  bold  barbarians  in  their  pride  ? 

Who,  poured  from  distant,  dark,  and  northern  lands, 
Sought  soft  Italia’s  fair  and  sunny  sands. 

Where  is  the  sword’s  clash,  or  the  loud  war-cry, 
Sweet  unto  him  as  mnsic  from  the  sky  ? 

Where  is  the  rider  and  his  rushing  steed 
To  strike  for  Rome,  and  save  her  in  her  need  ? 

He  starts — whence  came  that  peal  upon  his  ear  ? 

Did  he  not,  then,  the  shout  of  victory  hear  ? 

And,  oh  ! how  sweet  arose  that  scene  all  bright, 

When  spoils  were  gathered  from  the  place  of  fight,— 
When,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  in  purple  clajl, 
Hailed  their  defender  by  his  soldiers  glad,— 

He  raised  unto  the  gods  his  hands  in  prayer, 

And  gave  to  them  all  the  rich  spoil  was  there ; 

Then  named  First  Consul  ’midst  the  clash  of  arms — 

O scene  of  rapturous  hope,  of  brilliant  charms  1 
Why  fled  ye  thus  from  his  now  darkening  sight, 

Like  gods  who  from  this  earth  high  wing  their  flight, 
And,  bright’ning  heaven  no  longer,  leave  it  night  ? 
Why  leave  him  thus  alone  on  that  wild  ground, 

With  nought  but  vengeful  spirits  hovering  round  ? 

But,  oh,  how  chequer’d  is  this  human  life  1 
Now  smiling  peace,  now  mixed  in  stormy  strife : 

One  moment  soaring  in  an  upward  sky, 

Dazzling  and  proud  to  every  watching  eye ; 

And  then,  like  fallen  star,  from  heaven  cast, 

Your  glittering  and  your  glory  all  are  past. 

So  Marius  found.  And  he  whose  bold,  stem  voice 
Bid  Rome's  proud  noble3  fear — her  crowds  rejoice  ; 
lie  for  whom  once  the  crowded  forum  rung. 

For  whom  the  priests  their  pwans  once  had  sung, 

And  tribes  had  followed  his  spoil-dressed  car, 

When  he  had  triumphed  from  the  finished  war; 

And  Tiber's  banks  had  echoed  to  their  cheer. 

For  he  had  freed  each  trembling  heart  from  fear; 

He  sat  alone,  an  exile  from  his  Rome, 

From  friends,  from  glory,  country,  and  his  home  ; 
'Midst  piles  of  dark  and  half-burnt  ruins  thrown, 
Wearied,  companionless,  he  sat  alone. 

And  near  him  was  the  spot  where  flames  once  rose, 
While  Carthagiuians,  dying,  scorned  their  foes  ; 

Where  that  proud  Woman,"  'midst  the  ruins  piled, 
Snatched  the  sweet  opening  life  from  her  young  child ; 
And,  scornful  pointing  where  the  Coward  f stood, 
Who  for  his  country  feared  to  shed  his  blood, 

Leaped  down  amidst  the  fiercely  rising  flame, 
laist  a poor  fleeting  life,  but  saved  a name. 

And  here  Ainilcar's  son,  Rome’s  sworn  foe, 

Had  gathered  mighty  hosts  for  It’ly’s  wo  ; 

And  here,  upon  his  native  fatherland, 

Had  taken  his  last  bold  but  fruitless  stand. 

Perchance  his  spirit  might  be  hovering  near, 

Joyful  a Roman  should  such  misery  share. 

Romans  how  falsely,  falsely  then  called  brave, 

Who  ne'er  a bold  though  generous  foe  forgave ; 

But  with  vindictive  ire  did  track  his  path, 

And  rested  only  at  the  conqueror’s  death. 

O heavens  ! that  Britons  too  should  hear  that  shame, 
That  such  disgrace  should  he  their  nation’s  blame  ; 
That,  when  her  hardy  sons,  in  the  dark  thundering 
fight, 

Had  fearless  stood,  and  broke  the  conqueror’s  might ; 
When  he  upon  a generous  foe  relied, 

And  trusted,  ah  ! how  vain,  to  Britain’s  pride, 

That  they  forgot  their  name,  and  basely  gave 
Helena’s  rock  to  be  Napoleon's  grave  ! 

But  who  the  wild,  the  burning  thoughts  could  tell, 
That  wound  round  Marius  with  a wizard’s  spell ; 
That  swept  from  view  the  darkness  of  the  past, 

And  bade  the  star  of  Hope  shine  forth  at  last ; 


Told  him  that  vengeance,  vengeance  would  be  bis? 
That  thought  to  his  dark  soul  was  more  than  bliss. 
See  the  clenched  hand,  the  fiercely  darting  eye, 

At  fancy  paints  the  piles  of  carnage  nigh ; 

And,  as  fresh  victims  swell  the  heaps  of  slain, 

Pale  Pity  pleading  at  his  side  in  vain. 

Revenge,  revenge,  was  still  his  frantic  cry  s 
He  grieved  that  Marius'  foes  could  only  die. 

O Man  ! in  every  clime,  in  every  age, 

The  victim  tame  of  some  fell  tyrant’s  rage  ! 

Why  do  the  millions,  with  a listless  ear, 

Still  hear  the  woes  their  fellow-men  must  bear, 

And  not  with  one  loud,  universal  cry, 

Bid  Freedom  live,  though  every  Tyrant  die? 

But,  hark  > that  step,  who  is  it  dares  intrude} 

Upon  the  fallen  chieftain's  solitude?  > 

It  was  the  servant  of  ingratitude.  ) 

Like  lightning,  bursting  from  the  frowning  sky, 

Was  the  fierce  fire  that  shone  in  Marius’  eye  : 

“ Go  tell,”  he  sternly  said,.“  that  Marius  sits  alone 
Amidst  wild  Carthage’  ruins  and  his  own.” 

T.  R.  T. 

THE  MOVEMENT  ; AN  IMITATION  OF  BERANQEIt. 
Ant — “ Alles  voir  u Saint  Cloud." 

Britain’s  now  astir  all  over, 

All  complaining,  and  conspiring  ; 

And,  from  John  o’  Groats  to  Dover, 

Demagogues  all  hearts  are  firing. 

Ask  you — Whence  hath  come  the  storm  ? 

All  is  owing  to  Reform. 

If  the  people  rage  and  fume, 

’Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  ! 

“ Whigs  1 you  give  not  half  enough — 

All  ‘ soft  sawder ,’  words,  profession  : 

Let’s  have  men  of  sterner  stuff : 

All  a circle  your  progression.” 

Such  the  hints  with  which  they  bore  ’em ; 

All,  all  owing  to  Reform  ; 

When  tl»Ay  cry — ‘‘Make  room  ! Make  room  1” 
’Tis  the  tault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

“ Education  ! education  ! 

Free  of  article  and  creed. 

Agitation ! agitation  ! 

Schoolmaster’s  abroad  indeed  !” 

Ask  you — Why  all  hearts  so  warm? — 

All  is  owing  to  Reform. 

If  politics  reach  e’en  the  loom, 

’Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

“ Lords  and  landlords,  give  ns  com  1 
Free  be  Trade,  and  free  be  Thought ; 

Think  you ’t  will  be  longer  borne — 

God’s  good  gilts  lie  stored  to  rot  ?" 

These  demands,  tho’  you  deplore  ’em. 

All  are  owing  to  Reform  ; 

Landlords  1 all  your  care  and  gloom 
It  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  ! 

“ Ballot  1 Votes  for  all  the  nation  ! 

Members  paid  ! Sederunts  shorter  ! 
Commonsense  the  plea  for  Station  !” 

Nought  will  please  them  but  the  Charter ! 

“ Horum  omnium  malorum 
Causa  est”  this  curs’d  Reform ! 

If ’tis  Britain’s  day  of  doom, 

’Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

U.  U. 

’ u THE  WORDS  OF  TRUST.” 

( From  the  German  of  Schiller.) 

Three  words  of  inward  power  I speak. 

From  mouth  to  mouth  they  ever  fly ; 

The  world  for  them  we  vainly  seek,  , 

Our  hearts  alone  their  home  supply  ; 

Man  is  but  vile  anil  worthless  dust, 

When  In  these  words  he  loseth  trust. 
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Freedom  is  Man’s  : ho  free  was  made, 

Though  oft  to  chain  and  fetter  born. 

To  other  creed  be  not  betray’d 

By  shouting  throngs,  or  tyrant’s  scorn  1 

The  slave,  when  snapped  his  chain,  may  scan 
With  brow  erect  his  fellow  man. 

Virtue  is  not  an  empty  sound. 

In  that  let  Man  his  course  fulfil. 

Then,  though  he  stumble,  he  is  found 
Attaining  to  the  better  still. 

Where  reason  fails,  there  trusted  bo 
A childlike,  calm  simplicity. 

There  is  a God,  whose  will  sublime 
Rules  all  that  on  man's  earth  betides; 

Exalted  far  o’er  space  and  time, 

That  high  intelligence  abides  I 

While  all  in  changing  circle  sweeps, 

One  ail-eternal  will  he  keeps. 

Guard  then  these  words  of  Power  I speak, 

From  mouth  to  mouth  that  ever  fly. 

Though  the  world  for  them  in  vain  ye  seek, 

Still  let  your  hearts  their  home  supply. 

Man  ne’er  is  bereft  of  his  worth,  while  he 
Of  a trusting  faith  in  these  words  can  be. 

. L.  F. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

(, Schiller .) 

When  life’s  spring  was  yet  around  me, 

Home-and-k indeed  ties  I ’reft ; 

Sport  and  dance  with  youth  agreeing, 

In  my  father’s  house  I left. 

All  my  wealth,  my  earthly  portion, 

Willingly  I threw  aside; 

Forth  with  pilgrim-staff  I wandered, 

Youthful  thoughts  my  only  guide. 

’Twas  a mighty  hope  impelled  me; 

Trust,  too,  mystic  words  addressed; 

“ Go  ! a way  is  ever  open. 

To  yon  bright  and  glowing  East ; 

When  that  golden  door  thou  readiest, 

When  that  gate  thou  enter’st  there, 

Earthly  things  shall  be  like  heavsn's, 

All  imperishably  fair.” 

Evening  goes,  and  morning  comcth, 

Never,  never  stand  I still ; 

Yet  from  me  is  ever  hidden 
What  I seek  and  what  I will. 

Mountains  rise  before  my  footsteps ; 

Streams  my  feet,  while  wandering,  hem: 
Mountain-gulfs  I pass  them  over; 

Streams,  I bridge  a path  o’er  them. 

On  n river’s  bank  I found  me, 

To  the  east  ’twas  rushing  past; 

Freely  trusting  its  direction, 

In  its  flood  myself  I cast. 

To  a vast  and  shoreless  ocean, 

By  its  current  I was  brought ; 

All  was  void  that  lay  before  me, 

Nothing  nearer  that  I sought. 

Ah!  no  path  will  lead  me  to  it. 

No  ! the  sky  so  blue,  so  clear. 

With  the  outspread  earth  ne'er  toucheth  ; 

Aud  the  Far  is  never  Near  ! 

L.  F. 

THE  BOV  BV  THE  STREAM. 

( Der  Jung  ling  ain  Jlache.) 

From  the  German  of  Sohiller. 

Beside  a brook  a boy  was  silting, 

Who  blossoms  in  a garland  bound  ; 

Soon  he  saw  before  him  flitting 

On  the  wave  the  wreath  he  wound; 

And  so  my  days  arc  rushing  past; 

That  stream,  like  them  all  restless  flows; 

And  fading  is  my  youth,  as  fast 

As  fades  the  wreath  that  down  it  goes. 


Ask  me  not  why  that  I sorrow 
O’er  the  blossom-hours  of  life! 

All  enjoy,  and  all  should  borrow 
Gladness  when  the  spring  is  rife; 

But  all  the  thousand  tones  that  break 
From  Nature,  rising  from  her  sleep, 

Within  my  bosom  only  wake 
Sorrows  that  are  stern  and  deep. 

What  profit  all  delights  to  me. 

That  come  when  spring  Illumes  her  star? 

One  form  alone  my  heart  can  see, 

And  that  though  near,  is,  oh  ! how  far ! 

Mine  arms  I spread,  but  call  In  vain, 

To  clasp  her  fancy-sbadowed  form : 

That  image  fair  I cannot  strain ; 

Still  feels  my  heart  its  passion’s  storm  ! 

Oh  ! come  my  fair  one  1 come  to  me  ! 

Thy  castle  leave  so  proud  to  view  ! 

And  spring-bom  blossoms  plucked  for  thee, 
My  hand  within  thy  lap  shall  strew. 

Hark  ! how  with  songs  the  valleys  sound, 
The  brook  runs  brightly  by,  and  fair. 

O,  come  : the  hut  of  narrowest  bound 
Hath  room  to  lodge  a loving  pair ! 


POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

Lest  our  space  run  short,  our  next  aection 
shall  consist  of  that  description  of  verse  which 
we  consider  the  most  suitable  to  our  paces,  **  >* 
is  that  which  ever  comes  the  most  certainly  and 
vividly  home  to  the  general  heart.  In  this  sec- 
tion, we  shall,  on  the  same  principle,  include » 
few  specimens  of  simple  Scottish  songs:  these 
ever  please,  and  they  seem  to  have  now  noreiure 
or  permanent  hiding-place,  save  in  our  pages. 

THE  EVENING  BELLS. 

’Tis  Malmaison  ; and  summer  breathes 
Its  balm  on  all  around; 

And  scented  flowers,  in  wanton  wreathes, 

With  fruits  together  bound, 

And  trellised  Tine  and  eglantine, 

Bedeck  the  favoured  ground. 

’Tis  summer  fair  ; the  leaves  are  spread 
Broad,  beautifully  green ; 

’Tis  sileut  eve  ; aud,  glowing  red, 

The  west  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

There  is  a sigh  throughout  the  sky, 

But  not  of  wo,  I ween. 

Who  in  the  shade  of  yon  tall  trees 
Stands  thoughtfully  alone, 

Nor  lavish  summer  round  him  sees, 

Nor  that  the  day  is  done? 

With  arms  in  fold,  a figure  bold 
He  seems,  of  sculptured  stone. 

’Tis  he,  the  People’s  King,  their  choice; 

The  second  Cssar  he  ! 

Who  gave  to  uew-born  France  a voice 
Was  heard  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

Who  shook  the  thrones  of  despot  ones, 
lr#i  Ruler  of  the  Free. 

He  ponders  long.  Reflects  he  now 
On  Egypt’s  arid  sky  ; 

Or  Italy,  where  first  his  brow 
Was  bound  by  victory  ? 

Does  he  descry,  with  prophet  eye, 

An  empire  yet  to  be  ? 

’Tis  solemn  eve ; the  village  bells 
Are  tolling  to  and  fro; 

And  now  their  mingled  music  swells, 

Now  distant  ’tis  and  low; 

Anon  more  clear,  it  scemeth  near — 

Now  far,  aud  sad,  and  slow. 
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Hi*  mood  is  changed.  He  may  not  dwell 
On  glory’s  bright  career ; 

But,  conjured  by  a newer  spell, 

Let  other  scenes  appear! 

Another  time  ; an  earlier  chime 
Has  risen  on  his  ear. 

The  scenes  of  youth  before  him  pass : 

The  bower  upon  the  hill, 

The  sea  below — a sea  of  glass — 

The  evening  calm  and  still ; 

'Mid  hill-paths  wild,  the  island  child, 

He  wanders  at  his  will. 

He  bares  his  brow ; a tear  is  shed, 

A tear  that  may  not  stay ; 

The  night-winds  moan,  the  light  is  sped, 

The  dew  is  on  the  spray ; 

The  bells  are  hushed,  the  tear  is  brushed ; 

He  sternly  stalks  away. 

G. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  ST  UELENA. 
Flown  are  the  days — alas  1 for  ever  down. 

Which  saw  me  reign  supreme  in  mighty  France; 
The  noble  warriors  who  around  me  shone 

Shall  draw  the  sword  no  more,  nor  hurl  the  lance ; 
Fate  has  decreed  that  they  a glorious  death  should  die, 
But  for  Napoleon,  nought  but  abject  slavery. 

Where  is  my  kingdom  ? where  my  subjects,  lands, 

For  which  I olt  have  fought,  nor  fought  in  vain  ? 
All,  all,  are  lost ; and  barbarous  northern  bands 
Have  revell’d  in  fair  Fiance’s  fertile  plain. 

Where  are  ray  generals  ? Ney,  “ the  bravest  of  the  brave," 
They  say  has  uist  a traitor's  death,  a traitor's  grave. 

Cursed  is  the  hour  when  first  Ambition  stirred 
My  mind  to  deeds  which  cannot  be  ttndone; 

If,  when  with  Fortune  crowned,  I had  not  erred, 

The  diadem  had  graced  my  victories  won; 

Then  had  my  name  beeu  honour’d,  as  wheu,  first  unfurl’d, 
Freedom’s  proud  banner  gleam'd  o’er  the  astonished 
world  ! 

But  for  the  dead  I mourn.  O Josephine  ! 

You,  whom  I fondly  loved  in  happier  days, 

How  deeply  have  I wronged  ! yet  thou  ha9t  seen 
That  this  fond  heart  around  thy  image  plays. 

Truce  to  the  past  * henceforth  shall  unborn  ages  all 
Think  o'er  Napoleon’s  rise,  hit  progress,  and  his  fall ! 

DEMOSTHENES  ON  TJIK  DEATH  OP  HIS  DAUGHTER.* 
My  daughter  ! thou  wert  dear  unto  my  eye; 

My  very  jewel ! guarded  by  these  arms  ; 

My  precious  flower  ! zephyred  by  smile  and  sigh  ; 

My  stay  on  earth  ! my  casket  full  of  charms. 

And  thou  art  gone.  But  on  thy  father’s  brow, 

Where  sorrow  deep  doth  sit,  a smile  must  beam, 

As  radiant  as  Apollo’s  burnished  bow, 

As  gay  as  tuulight  quivering  o'er  the  stream. 

That  tongue  that  should  in  groans  salute  the  air. 

Must  vibrate  with  an  eloquence  divine; 

The  voice  that ’s  palsied  now  with  grief  and  care, 
Must  vie  in  music  with  the  choral  Nine. 

My  foes  will  say,  “ No  grief  doth  moist  his  eye ; 

No  sorrows  wring  his  breast,  nor  pierce  his  heart." 
The  orator  will  point  the  poisoned  lie, 

And  cast  the  torture  of  the  verbal  dart. 

For,  Phillip,  thou  art  dead  ; and  I will  rise 
And  call  the  slumbering  citizens  to  arms; 

My  voice  shall  hurl  the  thunder  of  the  skies  ; 

My  tongue  shall  banish  fear  and  quell  alarms. 

Inspired  by  me,  the  Athenian’s  eye  shall  glow, 

His  arms  shall  grasp  the  spear,  the  warlike  shield  ; 
And  nerved  by  me  descend  the  ensanguined  blow, 

That  lays  the  tyrant  on  the  battle  field. 

• These  lines,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  English  reader, 
have  an  indirect  meaning  to  which  wo  need  not  refer. — 
E.T.M. 


My  private  griefs  concealed,  my  country’s  weal 
Stands  foremost  in  my  thoughts  ! * * 

X.  Y.  Z. 

A ROYAL  DEATHBED. 

A curious  circumstance  occurred  whilst  the  Queen 
[Caroline]  was  on  her  death-lied.  The  night,  or  rather  the 
morning,  on  which  she  expired,  a boat  passed  down  the 
river,  filled  with  some  of  those  religious  sectarians  who 
had  taken  a jieculiar  interest  in  her  fate.  They  were  pray- 
ing for  her  and  singing  hymns,  ns  they  rowed  by  Bran- 
den  burgh  House ; nnd,  at  tho  same  moment,  a mighty 
rush  of  wind  blew  open  all  tho  doors  and  windows  of  tho 
Queen's  apartment,  just  as  the  breath  was  going  out  of 
her  body. — Diary  of  the  Time * of  George  I V., 

In  cctlo  quits. 

THE  RIVER. 

A bark  is  o’er  its  waters  going, 

Bearing  men  of  solemn  mien, 

Who  ever,  to  their  measur’d  rowing, 

Shoreward  send  a holy  strain : 

“ Dust  to  dust — but  death  to  life  ; 

Sorrow  passes  not  the  grave; 

Wearied  woman,  widow’d  wife. 

Hear  ye  words  that,  blessing,  save." 

THE  PALACE. 

Within  its  walls,  all  sadly  sighing, 

Mourning  men  aud  maidens  stand  ; 

And,  wearied,  watch  where  one  is  lying, 

Smote  to  death  by  kingly  hand. 

Damps  her  forehead  pale  are  steeping  ; 

Dark'ning  earth-lights  may  not  stay; 

Slowly,  surely,  death  is  creeping. 

Midst  that  pomp,  upon  his  prey. 

THE  RIVER- 

Yet  that  song  of  hope  is  pealing 
O'er  the  water’s  silent  wave—. 

Beneath  yon  roof,  its  echo  stealing, 

Bearing  “ words  that,  blessing,  save  ?” 

“ O come  to  me,  ye  heavy  laden, 

Stricken  sinner,  wearied,  rest ; 

Where  the  wicked  cease  upbraiding, — 

Still,  oh,  still,  thy  throbing  breast.’’ 

THE  PALACE. 

Nearer  yet ; those  words  are  straying 
Up  the  purple  couch  of  death  ; 

Stranger  joys  her  lip  o’erplaying, 

Tell  of  bliss  iu  parting  breath. 

Hark  ! the  night-wind  wide  is  throwing 
Door  and  casemeut—  lights  are  fled. 

The  strain  of  hope  in  distance  flowing ; 

The  listeners  look — their  Queen  is  dead! 

S.  F.  M. 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Hark  ! a sound  of  wo  is  pealing, 

Mingling  with  the  evening  sighs, 

As  the  dying  day  is  stealing 
Down  the  western  skies: 

It  is  the  knell  of  ruined  innocence 
Crushed,  like  the  blighted  flower! — 

Melting  the  hardest  heart’s  impenitence, 

It  lingers  near  yon  royal  tower, 

And,  in  a flood  of  sympathetic  tears,  It  dies. 

Lo!  beneath  yon  gilded  dome, 

Glittering  as  in  mockery, 

Harbingers  of  death  have  come 
To  the  cry  of  misery ! 

For  the  royal  heart  is  sinking  fast, 

Down  dashed  by  the  decree 

Of  him  who  woo’d  her  ere  her  youth  had  passed — 
Plighting  a love  on  bended  knee— 

While  all  the  nation  joyed  at  his  felicity  ! 


• In  a notice  of  the  work  containing  this  passage,  we 
remarked  that  tho  scene  afforded  an  impressive  subject 
for  lyric  poetry.  We  lmve  since  received,  union?  others, 
tlic  present  copies  of  verses  ; which  may  lie  fitly  inscribed 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  Timon. — E.T.M. 
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Ah  ! that  dream  did  flit  away. 

Like  the  pageant  of  a cloud 
Gilding  the  lust  hour  of  day, 

Ending  in  funereal  shroud  1 

Thus  declined  the  wreck  of  hopes  too  bright ! 

And  came  the  final  agony 
That  heralds  nature  to  the  realms  of  light, 

Alike  from  ragB  and  majesty, 

Comes  with  a whirlwind  blast,  horrific,  ghastly, 
loud ! 

Dread  the  tempest  screams  afar. 

Coming  with  the  lightning  speed 
On  its  lurid  fire-winged  car, 

And  its  thunder-bearing  steed. 

Tower  and  battlements,  trembling,  groaning, 

Heel  in  the  dreadful  knell, 

Mingling  their  dirge  of  Death, — bemoaning 
Woes  too  deep  for  lips  to  tell : 

The  Queen  is  head  ! Now  sing  the  requiem,  the 
prayeis  read  ! 

Swathe  the  brow  and  close  the  eyes, 

Scatter  pansies  round  the  dead, 

Raise  the  hands  unto  the  skies 
In  supplication  hallowed. 

Humble  Death  craves  thy  forgiveness! — Hard, 
Hard  must  be  the  cruel  heart 
That  for  wo  like  hers  hath  no  regard  ; 

But  back  recoils,  loath  to  impart 
The  tribute  of  a tear,  Humanity’s  award  » 

The  following  verses  have  lain,  like  many 
other  precious  fragments,  in  our  repositories  for 
several  years.  We  were  unwilling  to  destroy 
them,  and  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  being 
the  first  to  jiay  the  “ meed  of  one  melodious 
tear”  to  him  who  had  so  many  nearer,  and,  let  us 
hope,  not  yet  forgotten  claims  upon  other  poets 
and  other  publications. 

TUB  MUSE  OP  YARROW'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 

Thr  lake  is  still  as  still  can  be  ; 

Not  a sound  is  heard  ’mid  her  mountains  lonely; 
No  music  floats  round  her  hawthorn  tree;— 

If  sound  there  is,  ’tis  the  ripple  only. 

The  snn’s  last  rays  have  brushed  the  coom  ; 

Not  a tint  is  left  to  mark  his  setting  ; 

Around,  above,  below,  is  gloom  ; 

God  speed  me  home,  for  I’m  eerie  getting  ! 

Can  the  spirit  tell  when  a spirit’s  nigh? 

The  frame  is  cold  and  the  flesh  is  creeping  ! 

Do  1 seem  to  hear,  or  is  that  a sigh  ? — 

From  a cave  below  breaks  a voice  of  weeping. 

The  lake  was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 

The  mountain  slumbered  around  St  Mary; 

But  now,  o’er  the  lake,  moves  the  wing  sae  wee , 

And  the  eagle,  affrighted,  has  left  his  eyrie. 

And  the  corbie’s  flap  is  the  flap  of  dread, 

And  he  airta  away  to  the  mirk  of  heaven ; 

Why  slinks  the  fox  from  the  cliffs  amid  ? 

The  snowy  breast  to  the  wave  is  given. 

But  whence  the  flight  ? Docs  Music  scare  ? 

Such  tones  as  these  I could  list  for  ever: 

Why  burst  the  flocks  from  their  coxy  lair, 

And  sweep  away  like  a rushing  river  ? 

I stand  and  gaze  like  thing  of  stone ; 

The  magic  ties  of  a spell  have  bound  me  : 

A maiden  sits  by  the  lake  alone ; 

Her  melting  measures  float  around  me. 

’Tis  maiden  voice.  Such  thrilling  strains  ! 

They  die  away,  yet  would  ever  linger; 

A harp  is  struck  ; now  my  ties  are  chains  ! 

That  harp  is  swept  by  a maiden  finger  J 


’Tis  maiden  form  ; a flash  of  light 
High  o’er  St  Mary’s  bosom  levelled  ; 

And  it  lit  the  snow  of  her  skin  so  white— 

’Tis  Yarrow’s  Muse,  with  her  locks  dishevelled. 


Sad  she  sat  by  the  watery  sheet. 

Bent  o’er  her  harp,  like  a weeping  willow ; 

While  the  dancing  wavelets  kissed  her  feet, 

Her  tearful  eye  scanned  the  slumbering  billow. 

Each  chord  she  strikes  gives  note  of  wo : 

A sound  like  the  strain  of  maiden  slighted. 

Or  the  lover’s  wail  o’er  hopes  laid  low ; 

But,  list,  there  is  joy  with  grief  united. 

“ ’Twas  thus  we  sighed,  ’twas  thus  we  sung, 

And  the  lightning  flashed  as  now  it  flashes, 

As  around  our  native  fouut  we  hung, 

Dowic  and  t oae  for  the  great  in  ashes. 

“ Our  fate  we  knew;  the  hour  was  nigh ; 

Ohl  cruel  fates,  must  the  Nine  be  parted? 

Soon  our  last  farewell  has  rent  the  sky — 

Away  on  the  lightning's  wing  I darted. 

**  With  speed  of  thought  I am  borne  away  ; 

I have  passed  where  light  with  darkness  blended 
Now  I sweep  the  track  of  lingering  day  ; 

My  steed  is  gone  and  my  journey  ended. 

u I saw  thee,  Fount  of  Yarrow  old  ! 

Around  thee  was  Pbrnbus’  dying  glory, 

Like  mirror  set  in  frame  of  gold ; 

How  I loved  thy  grandeur  wild  and  hoary  ! 

“ And,  oh  ! thy  Bard  ! but  he  is  gone  : 

His  harp  is  silent,  in  dust  he  slumbers; 

And  here  I sit  by  our  trysting-stone, 

Where  first  I taught  him  to  lisp  in  numbers. 

41  I’ve  wrapped  him  in  my  mantle  fold, 

Away  to  the  Sacred  Mount  I bore  him ; 

And  has  he  passed  as  a tale  that’s  told  ? — 

The  tears  of  a nation  are  blending  o’er  him. 

« But,  oh  ! to  tell  each  joyous  time 
By  the  water-kelpies  thick  escorted, 

The  wastes  we  scour  and  the  cliffs  we  climb, 

’Mid  the  spray  of  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  we  sported. 

“ Then  I lit  the  fire  of  his  kindling  eye: 

He  sees  his  home  is  the  field  of  story ; 

A harp  resounds  in  the  palace  high — 

‘ The  Shepherd’  is  there  in  laurelled  glory. 


“ I’ll  kiss  these  chords,  now  moist  with  tears: 
They  have  rung  ’mid  the  ‘ Dowie  dens  o’  Yarm: 
But  soon  shall  they  feel  the  rust  of  years  : — 
Unsung  by  each  swain  his  * winsome  marrow.' 

The  song  has  ceased  ; the  Maid  is  gone  ; 

0,  where  has  fled  my  fancy’s  daughter  ? 

And,  hark,  that  wild  and  withering  tone  ! 

The  harp  has  sunk  in  the  gurgling  water. 

A Yarrow  Swat*. 

From  Altrive  Lake,  the  Shepherd's  deKrtfl 
home,  down  the  valley  to  the  birthplace  of 
is  but  a step  ; yet,  were  it  much  farther  off,  •* 
should  not  choose  to  disjoin  those  distinguish 
compeers. 

LINES 

Suggested  by  the  scenery  around  FeulshUIt,  on  fa  1 r' 
row , the  Birthplace  of  Munyo  Park , the  ctlt>s*& 
African  Traveller. 

I stood  by  Newark's  turrets  dun, 

To  watch  awhile  the  aetting  sun 
Bathing  with  hues  of  calm  repose 
Tall  oak  and  willow  bending. 

As  in  the  breeze  it  fell  and  rose, 

Partly  to  shade,  in  part  disclose. 

The  mountain-stream  descending. 

And  crowding  thoughts  cams  o’er  my  miaJ, 
And  shadows  dim  and  undefined, 
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And  slumbering  dreams  retired  anew 
Of  Scotland’s  ancient  story  : 

Of  stalworth  spearmen  tried  and  trne, 

The  backmen  of  the  bold  Buccleuch 
In  Border  feud  and  foray. 

From  tracing  up  the  “ stream  of  time,” 

That  looms  through  mists  of  Border  rhyme, 

With  pensive  step  I sought  the  bowers 
Where  Afric’s  traveller  wandered. 

Spending  hit  solitary  hours 
Amid  the  brakes  and  dancing  flowers 
Where  his  own  streams  meandered. 

There  stood  the  cot  where  Park  was  born, 

Its  roof  decayed,  its  casements  worn  ; 

And  hoary  hinds  delight  to  tell, 

With  sighs  of  manly  feeling, 

Of  lonely  pools  he  loved  so  well, 

When  gloamin’s  dusky  curtain  fell, 

Their  dimples  half  concealing. 

For  he  would  sit  the  livelong  day 
Watching  a prattling  brooklet  play, 

Gazing  in  varied  mood  the  while. 

Unlike  all  other  youths  was  he ; 

Yet  he  was  kind  and  free  from  guile. 

And  loved  to  muse,  with  tear  and  smile. 

In  Nature's  silent  company. 

From  these  lone  haunts,  his  young  delight, 

Fleet  fancy  winged  her  restless  flight, 

O’er  sonnding  wave  and  sullen  stream, 

Lone  Afric's  deserts  thorough ; 

To  watch,  beneath  a fierce  sunbeam, 

The  weary,  wayworn  traveller  dream 
Of  his  loved  native  Y' arrow. 

Ye  rustling  reeds  which  round  him  play, 

Scare  not  that  pleasing  dream  awayl 
That  gentle  sigh  his  breast  that  swells — 

Those  transient  smiles,  are  telling  * 

Of  visions  bright  with  flowery  dells, 

And  mountains  red  with  heather-bells, 

Which  guard  his  native  dwelling. 

A tribute  this  to  sterling  worth ; 

Adieu,  fair  spot,  that  called  it  forth  ! 

And  wheresoe’er  my  way  mny  lie, 

Through  valleys  broad  or  narrow, 

To  soothe  the  heart  or  charm  the  eye, 

No  future  scene  can  e’er  outvie 
The  sunny  holms  of  Yarrow. 

James  Murray. 

Of  the  following  verses  we  may  give  the  as- 
surance, if  it  were  required,  that  they  are  gen- 
uine. We  tolerate  no  “ idly  feigned  poetic 
strain,"  never  so  flat  and  repulsive  as  when  em- 
ployed on  a theme  of  deep  sorrow. 

TRIBUTE  FROM  A SON  TO  HI8  MOTHER  IN  HEAVEN. 

**  Fervently  did  wc  pray  for  her  of  the  Lord  long  life ; 
and  the  Lord  has  granted  her  long  life,  even  for  ever  and 
ever.” 

My  mother  dead  ! my  mother  dead  { 

And  have  I lived  this  sight  to  see  ? 

Break,  bursting  heart,  rend,  aching  head,  it 
For  thought  is  agony. 

I was  not  with  thee  in  that  hour, 

To  close  thy  dove-like  eyes  ; 

But  thou  wert  near, 

My  sister  dear, 

To  pay  the  last  kind  offices  s 
To  smooth  the  brow 
That,  marbled  now, 

Cold  but  unpained  lies. 

Art  thou,  dear  suffering  martyr,  gone  ? 

Is,  then,  the  mortal  strugglo  past  ? 

Who,  who  could  hear  thy  stifled  moan 
And  wish  that  pain  to  last? 

Thy  latest  hours  were  peaceful  hours, 

Calm  as  an  angel’s  rest ; 
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And  when  grew  dark 
The  vital  spark — 

When  failed  the  voice,  by  death  represt — 

Thy  lips  still  moved, 

With  names  beloved ; 

Surely  thy  dieams  were  blest. 

When  weeping  friends  stood  ronnd  thy  bed, 

And  watched  life’s  sands  ebb  slow  away, 

What  glorious  visions  round  thee  spread 
The  realms  of  endless  day  ? 

What  seraph  hovered  o’er  thy  face, 

Uniouled,  insensate  clay  ? 

What  spirit  of  love 
Swept  from  above 
To  guide  thee  on  thy  radiant  way, 

When,  meek  and  mild 
As  sleeping  child, 

You  gently  smiled  away? 

Mother  ! I almost  worshipped  thee ; 

And  now,  to  see  thee  stretched  there, 

Oh,  it  is  grief’s  extremity; 

It  tries  the  soul  to  bear. 

See,  what  a ghastly  eloquence 
Within  those  fixed  eyes, 

That  beamed  on  me 
So  tenderly, 

Even  in  thy  sharpest  agonies ; 

Do  they  now  scan 
God’s  mighty  plan 
Beyond  these  cloudless  skies  ? 

Affection’s  pencil  vainly  limned 
Anticipation’s  golden  sky; 

And,  vainly,  Joy  her  sails  had  trimmed 
For  bright  futurity. 

Unselfish  as  thou  ever  wert, 

Unselfish  were  thy  dreams  ; 

Aud  ‘twas  for  us 
Thou  ever  thus 

Didst  linger  o’er  the  grateful  themes  ;— 

If  Pleasure  shoue, 

’Twas  instant  goue 
In  fleeting,  shadowy  gleams. 

I heard  my  grey-haired  father  cry 
In  speechless  anguish  o’er  thy  bier, 

And  eyes  did  weep  that  had  been  dry 
For  many,  many  a year. 

Bitter  his  grief  in  those  dark  hours 
When  God  alone  is  nigh  : 

How  reason  reels 
As  o’er  him  steals 
Young  love's  tad  memory  ! 

His  waking  ear 
Still  starts  to  hear 
Deep  sobs  of  agony. 

The  sun-flower  turns  her  glowing  cheek 
To  his  bright  gaze  whose  name  she  bears, 

And  tremulous  her  graceful  neck 
Round,  sympathetic,  wears ; 

But  when  tbe  Day-God  sinks  into 
The  chambers  of  the  glowing  west, 

Soon  as  he  sets, 

The  flower  forgets — 

Not  proof  her  love  to  absence’  test : 

In  darkest  night, 

Or  sunshine  bright, 

I see  thy  image  blest. 

The  needle  points  unerringly, 

Throngh  long,  long  ages  constant  yet, 

To  where,  mined  in  infinity. 

Its  guiding  star  is  set. 

Tho’  twice  ten  thousand  miles  attest 
Its  distance  vast,  profouud, 

The  tiny  bar 
Turns  to  the  star, 

As  surely  as  the  sun  moves  round  ; 

So,  time  and  space 
Can  ne’er  efface 
The  feelings  here  enthroned. 
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Few  have  I loved ; few  have  loved  me  ; 

My  rugged  spirit  bent  to  none; 

But  thou  didst  feel  how  fervently 
I clung  to  thee  alone. 

Few  would  I seek  to  share  my  griefs 
If,  mother  ! thou  wert  nigh. 

Ah  ! little  known 
Till  thou  wert  gone. 

When  did  thy  tale  swell  scandal’s  cry  ? 

Were  all  like  thee, 

This  world  would  be 
One  happy  family. 

Oh,  early  wed  and  early  dead, 

Thou  pole-star  of  my  bleeding  heart, 

Now,  would  to  God  that  I were  laid 
Where  lowlily  thou  art ! 

If  not,  O might  I but  embalm 
Thy  blessed  memory ; 

Then  would  I claim 
To  steep  thy  name 
In  mortal  immortality. 

In  vain,  iu  vain, 

This  feeble  strain 
Like  thee  must  fade  and  die. 

T.  C.  L. 

I 

TIIE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

Sorrow  hath  laid  its  hand  on  thee, 

Lone  mourner  of  the  dead  : 

And  blanch’d  the  glow  upon  thy  cheek, 

And  bow’d  thy  stricken  head  ; 

There  is  a wildness  in  thy  glance, 

A look  of  mute  despair, 

That  telleth  more  than  word  or  sigh, 

What  cause  for  grief  lies  there. 

Widow ! thine  is  no  common  wo, 

That  briefly  doth  subdue 
The  young  soul's  buoyant  happiness, 

With  thoughts  of  sadd’ning  hue  ; 

No  transient  pains  that  help  to  heal 
The  anguish  they  impart, 

But  one  that  gathers  strength  with  time, 

The  crushing  qf  a heart. 

Oh,  what  a world  of  hopes  lies  hears’d 
Within  that  quiet  grave ; 

That  woke,  to  sleep  for  ever,  like 
The  ebbing  of  the  wave  ! 

No  sooner  form’d  than  wither'd  by 
The  lightning  glance  of  death  ; 

In  all  the  sweetness  of  their  birth, 

Ere  yet  they  scarce  had  breath. 

Pale  mourner ! it  is  sad  to  think 
That  thou  should'st  bear  alone 
The  burden  of  that  stern  regret, 

For  him,  whose  spirit’s  flown ; 

But  who’could  weep  for  him  like  thee 
Whose  interchange  of  love 
Was  moulded,  not  for  earthly  bliss. 

But  holier  joys  above  ? 

So  young,  too,  and  so  beautiful, 

Thus  slow  to  pine  away  ! 

A star  o’ershadow’d  by  a cloud, 

A lily  in  decay. 

It  seems  as  though  some  hand  had  loosed 
The  bird  and  set  it  free, 

Well  knowing  to  the  same  far  home 
The  mate  would  ere  long  flee  ! 

Bereav’d  one  ! thou  hast  neared  that  bourne 
Where  hope  becomes  divine  : 

Earth  claims  those  sable  weeds,  but  Heav  n 
That  broken  heart  of  thine, 

Whose  tender  chords  have  given  way, 

Yet  tremulous  cling  on, 

To  breathe  its  sorrows  o’er  the  spot 
From  whence  the  loved  hath  gone  ! 

W.  J. 


iUU>  LANUSYNE. 

From  Mrs  M.,  in  London,  to  Mrs  JW\,  in  Scotland. 

O,  do  you  remember  how  many  yean 
It  is  since  we  were  married, 

And  what  a lingering  lapse  of  years 
From  my  own  dear  land  I’ve  tarried  ? 

How  many  summer  suns  have  rolled, 

Since  we  roamed  the  hills  together, 

And  climbed  the  rocks,  to  deck  our  locks 
With  the  wild  flower  of  the  heather  ? 

Ah,  do  you  not  often,  in  thought,  dmr  lady, 
Look  back  to  those  happy  days 
When  you  sketched  the  living  landscape  round, 
And  I warbled  old  Scotia’s  lays? 

While  a brighter  world  was  us  within 
Than  painter  ever  knew; 

Where  gushes  of  song  were  floating  along, 
Under  skies  of  Elysian  blue. 

You  remember  our  rambles  in  summer-time, 
Our  scats  by  the  winter  fire ; 

Our  fancies  that  ever  were  roving,  lady, 

And  our  talk  that  never  could  tire  s 
And  the  pleasant  schemes  we  drew  of  lifr, 

So  full  of  bliss,  and  so  fair, 

That  the  joys  of  all,  on  this  earthly  ball. 

Were  to  fall  to  our  single  share. 

And  now  that  I’ve  lived,  for  years  and  yean, 

In  these  busy  haunts  of  men, 

My  heart  dies  within  me  unless  I can  breath* 
The  free  air  of  those  hills  again ; 

And  1 wish  my  children  in  childhood  to  stand. 
On  the  spots  where  their  father*  bled ; 

In  a laud  where  religious  freedom  has  been 
Bequeathed  by  the  mighty  dead. 

I wish  their  young  hearts  to  feci  in  its  powtr, 
While  the  first  flush  of  youth  is  there, 

The  solemn  calm  of  those  lonely  vales 
Whence  rose  their  fathers’  prayer, 

In  times  when  the  tranquil  morning  hymn 
Was  yet  lingering  those  rocks  among, 

When  war’s  alarms  and  the  rush  of  arms 
Succeeded  the  holy  song. 

And  there  is  a mountain-dwelling, 

By  its  porch  a rude  carved  seat, 

And  the  grass  around  was  worn  and  bare 
By  the  tread  of  childish  feet. 

There  are  surely  some  echoes  of  voices 
Still  to  those  old  walls  clinging  ; 

Aud  when  I come  to  my  childhood’s  home, 

I shall  hear  my  childhood’s  singing. 

And  there  is  a mountain  chapel ; 

And,  close  by,  where  its  shadow  is  thrown, 

Is  a grass,  grown  grave,  whose  memorial 
Is  Us  simple,  low,  white  stone.  . 

There  the  sunshine  warmed,  and  the  bre««mn 
The  long  grass  I trod  years  ago  ; 

Now  my  mother  sleeps  where  the  sunbeam  creeps 
And  the  soft  winds  of  heaven  blow. 

And  now,  though  my  hair  is  changing 
Since  I last  ou  those  grey  bills  stood, 
Though  the  days  of  my  youth  have  glided 
To  maturest  womanhood, 

The  wish  to  visit  those  scenes  again, 

Has  become  an  impassioned  feeling; 

And  my  spirit  springs,  on  expectant  wing*, 

To  meet  Old  Time’s  revealing. 

And  shall  I find  you  the  same,  dear  Isdy, 
Unaltered  in  all  save  years  ? 

And  yet,  those  fair  and  Hebe  cheek* 

Must  have  known  the  touch  of  lean; 

And  the  eyes  that  rivalled  heaven, 

Iu  the  tint  of  their  blue,  and  in  gladue**, 
Must  they  sadly  own  thsy  have  often  known 
The  weight  and  the  diuuiesi  of  odnen- 
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No  matter!  thy  cheek,  though  dim  it  may  be, 

Will  still  look  blooming  to  me  ; 

And  thy  eyes,  fond  welcome  may  well  replace 
Their  glorious  brilliancy. 

But  we'll  look  in  each  other’s  souls,  dear  lady, 

And  Time’s  touch  shall  be  unheeded, 

If  every  day  he  had  stolen  away 
Some  charm,  as  he  onward  speeded. 

And,  oh,  our  youth  will  come  hack  again, 

When  next  we  roam  those  hills ; 

And  catch  the  freshness  of  mountain  winds, 

And  the  gladness  of  mountain  rills  ; 

While  our  spirits  joy  in  the  freedom 
That  hangs  o'er  our  mountain  land; 

Whose  mighty  hills  stand  like  sentinels 

Stationed  by  God’s  own  band.  S. 

SCOTTISH  SONGS. 

THE  WANDERERS  RETURN. 

0 mine  ain  countrie,  mine  ain  countrie. 

Like  the  bird  to  its  nest  hae  I flown  to  thee, 

To  meet  the  warm  heart  and  the  open  hand, 

On  the  heathery  hills  o’  my  native  land. 

How  I langed  for  my  hame  on  shore  and  on  sea, 

For  the  lintie's  sweet  sang  and  my  Mary’s  e’e  ! 

Thy  green  hills  and  glens,  thy  cliffs  and  bright  streams 
Were  my  daily  thoughts  and  my  nightly  dreams. 

How  I langed,  too,  to  chase,  at  the  breaking  o’  day, 

The  wild-eyed  stag  on  the  misty  brae; 

Wi’  my  Mary  to  roam  ower  gowany  lee. 

Heart  beating  to  heart,  e’e  speaking  to  e’e. 

1 ’ ve  been  lang,  lang  awa,  but  my  heat  t's  no  turned  cauld, 
And  memory  remains  though  the  passions  are  auld  ; 
Before  me  comes  youth,  fresh  as  blossoms  in  spring, 

Wi’  nae  chilness  to  poison  the  fragrauce  they  fling. 

I see  the  quiet  kirk,  where  each  Sabbath  day, 

Wi*  the  ear  to  hear  and  the  heart  to  pray, 

I feared  or  I hoped,  as  the  blessing  or  ban 
Came  forth  frae  the  lips  o’  the  holy  man. 

But  my  faither’s  Same — Oh,  where  is  it  noo? 

Where  a’  the  dear  faces  I ever  did  lo’e  ? 

The  curling  smoke  comes  nae  mair  frae  the  lum, 

The  beauties  are  dead,  and  the  voices  are  dumb. 

They’re  a’  gane  awa  like  leaves  frae  the  tree  ; 

Some  sleep  ’neath  the  grass,  some  sleep  ’neath  the  sea ; 
Yet  if  bless’d  are  theiblameless,  as  surely  they're  blest: 
They'll  a’  meet  again  in  the  dwelling  o’  rest. 

R.  G. 

The  next  Scottish  song,  and  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  come,  for  our  Feast,  from  Lon- 
don. The  argument  employed  by  the  unknown 
writer  for  their  insertion,  we  have  found  per- 
fectly irresistible  ; who  could  resist  even  the 
shadow  of  such  “ a power  o'  gude”  as  he  assures 
the  sight  of  the  object  of  his  inspiration  would 
do  “ the  visual  organs  of  our  Editorial  Wor- 
ship ?"  No  imaginary  goddess  is  “ the  Flower  o’ 
the  Ewes,”  but  •*  a bona  fide , real  flesh-and-blood, 
weel-faured,  sonsie  Scotch  lassie,”  as  we  verily 
believe  ; admiring  her  just  as  much  the  more  as 
substance  excels  shadow. 

THE  OLOAMIN'  STAR. 

The  partin’  ray«  o’  Phicbus  are  lingerin'  in  the  sky, 

Au’  mute  each  warbling  sangster,  an’  hushed  their  hymn 
o’ joy; 

But  I maun  haste  awa,  for  the  tryst  was  set  yestreen, 

To  meet  my  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  gloomin'  star  is  seen. 

When  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen, 
When  the  gloamin’  star  is  seen, 

An’  I’ll  meet  my  bonnio  lassie 
• When  the  gloamin’  star  is  seen. 


Sin’  e'er  I was  a laddie,  an*  following  the  plough, 

I hae  warselled  sair  wi’  Fortune,  this  weary  warl’  thro’ ; 
But  what  lichteus  a’  my  toil,  is  the  happy  hour  at  e’en. 
The  hour  I meet  my  lassie,  when  the  gloamiu’  star  is  seen. 

When  the  gloamin’  star  is  seen,  &c. 

Awa  ye  haughty  nobles,  wha  deem  sic  pleasures  sma’ ! 
They’re  joys  whilk  never  enter  your  lordly  hame  or  ha'; 
But  the  hallowed  lowe  o’  love,  in  its  purest  form,  is  seen 
When  the  ploughman  meets  his  lassie  ’neath  the  gloamin’ 
star  at  e’en. 

When  the  ploughman  meets,  &c. 

Oh,  I’ll  never  envy  riches,  though  toilin’  at  the  plough  : 
There’s  flowers  slang  the  peasant’s  path  e'en  kings  might 
stoop  to  pu'; 

An’  the  joy  o’  joys  to  me,  is  a cannie  hour,  unseen, 

To  meet  my  ain  kind  lassie,  ’neath  the  gloamin’  star,  at 
e’en. 

’Neath  tho  gloamin'  star  at  e’en,  &c. 

Shine  on  thou  twinklin'  stemie!  I see  thy  gladsome  ray : 
Ye  tell  a tale  o’  love  to  me  nae  longue  could  ever  say, 
For  yonder  comes  my  lassie,  in  beauty  like  a queen  ; 

Ob,  I’ll  clasp  her  to  my  bosom,  ’neath  the  gloamin’  star 
at  e’en. 

’Neath  the  gloamin’  star  at  e'en, 
’Neath  the  gloamin'  star  at  e'en ; 

Oh,  I’ll  clasp  her  to  my  bosom, 
’Neath  the  gloamin’  star  at  e’en. 

W.  G. 

THE  FLOWER  0*  THE  EWES,* 

Song. 

The  maidens  are  fair  where  the  Tweed,  gently  flowin’, 
Glides  smoothly  alang  thro’  the  wood-skirted  dales; 
An’  fair  are  the  lasses,  where,  gracefully  rowin’, 

The  bends  of  sweet  Teviot  her  beauty  unveils  : 
Handsome  they  may  be,  gay,  lightsome,  an’  airy, 

Or  sweet  as  the  primrose  o’  May  bathed  in  dews  ; 

But  the  Tweed  or  the  Teviot  hae  none  to  compare  wi’ 
My  charmin'  sweet  lassie,  the  Flower  o’  the  Ewes. 

She’s  handsome,  yet  modest,  in  maidenly  splendour. 

As  the  violet  that  grows  by  her  ain  native  stream  ; 

An*  aye  sin’  the  rapturous  moment  I kenn'd  her, 

My  days  hae  fled  o'er  me  as  passed  in  a dream. 

What  ancc  gae  me  joy,  now  can  yield  me  nae  pleasure— 
I carelessly  wander  an’  thoughtfully  muse, 

Absorbed  in  the  thought  o’  my  heart’s  dearest  treasure, 
My  charmiu'  sweet  lassie,  the  Flower  o’  the  Ewes. 

Your  roses  are  bonny,  which  art  gaily  dresses, 

In  low  sunny  valley,  or  sweet  shaded  bower  ; 

But  their  hues  are  outrivalled,  for  Phoebus  confesses 
He  never  shed  light  on  a lovelier  flower. 

Then  bloom  on,  lovely  flowret,  blooin  on  in  thy  beauty, 
An*  Ians;  may  thy  charms  rich  fiagrance  diffuse  ! 

Aye  calm  be  thy  sky,  may  nae  angry  wind  flout  thee, 

Or  blight  thy  young  blossom,  sweet  Flower  o’ the  Ewes! 

Our  next  specimens  of  Scottish  song  are  the 
production  of  a west-country  artisan,  and  as- 
suredly not  for  that  the  less  welcome.  Without 
such  guests,  we  should  consider  that  our  literary 
banquet  fell  far  short  of  one  main  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

KENMUIB  B\NK. 

Air — “ Bonny  Doon .” 

On  Kenmnir  bank  the  bluebell  blooms, 

The  modest  violet  shuns  the  e’e. 

The  blackbird  chants  his  sweetest  strains, 

While  wandering  echoes  mock  his  glee; 

The  fitful  swallow  skims  the  stream, 

Or  wantons  lightly  o'er  tho  dell ; 

While  murmuring  Ciutha's  lingering  streams 
Seem  wae  to  bid  the  scene  farewell. 


• Ewes,  a stream  in  the  northern  part  of  Dumfriesshire. 
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Then  come  wi’  me,  my  Jennie  dear, 

Where  countless  wildflowers  sweetly  hlaw ; 

Thy  gentle  seP  the  fairest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  by  Kenmuir  shaw. 

I see  the  harebell  in  thy  e’e, 

The  piimrose  in  thy  modest  air, 

The  rosebud  on  thy  glowing  cheek, 

The  broombush  in  thy  gowden  hair. 

You  promised  me  your  lily  band 

Beneath  yon  milkwhlte  hawthorn's  shade  ; 

And  ilka  wlldflower  blooming  there 
Bare  witness  to  the  vows  you  made. 

Then  come  wi*  me,  my  Jeanie  dear, 

Where  Calder’s  streams  with  Clutha’s  join  ; 
Their  mingled  waters  smoothly  flow, 

Sae  shall  our  lives  when  tbon  art  mine. 

H.  M. 

JEANIE  BAIRD. 

Air — u The  lassie  I loe  best  of  o’." 

The  wildbirds  arc  chanting  fu’  cheerio. 

The  wildflowers  bloom  sweet  o’er  the  lea  ; 

And  Simmer’s  sweet  breeze,  saftly  blawing, 

Seems  laden  wi’  fragrance  and  glee. 

But  what  are  thy  beauties,  O Simmer ! 

How  tame  are  thy  charms  when  compared 
Wi’  hers,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

The  flower  of  the  Clyde,  Jeanie  Baird. 

Yon  birch  tree  that  droops  o’er  the  streamlet, 

Yon  foxglove,  sae  stately  and  fair, 

Arc  emblems  of  sweet  modest  beauty, 

And  mind  me  of  her  winning  air. 

For,  oh,  she  is  modest  and  lovely, 

Her  heart  it  is  faithfu’  and  kind  ; 

And  aye  her  blue  eyes,  as  they  sparkle, 

Reveal  the  bright  charms  of  her  mind. 

To  fortune  and  fame  I’m  a stranger, 

A life  of  hard  labour  is  mine  ; 

Yet,  blest  wi’  the  smiles  of  my  lassie, 

At  hardships  1 never  repine. 

And  though  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Indies 
Were  mine — if  it  couldna  be  shared 
Wi*  her,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

I’d  scorn  it  for  sweet  Jeanie  Baird. 

H.  M. 

Our  next  lyric  is  certainly  not  Scottish ; but 
bo  greatly  do  we  admire  the  lively  humour  of  the 
Tricksy,  not  Tricky  eye,  that  we  are  resolved  to 
have  it  in,  and,  for  fear  of  missing  another  oppor- 
tunity, now  lug  it  forward. 

THE  TRICKSY  EYE. 

Song. 

In  sooth  she  hns  a tricksy  eye, 

And  a devil  within  it  is  lurking ; 

And  a frolicsome  sprite,  both  day  and  night, 

His  mischief  there  is  working: 

In  sooth  a devil  is  lurkiug  there ; — 

Beware  1 O,  beware  ! 

She  will  lead  you  about  in  an  endless  route, 

And  with  sweet  wiles  deceive  you  ; 

She  will  Will-o’-the-Wisp  you  far  and  near, 

And  in  a bog  she'll  leave  you  : 

Her  smile  is  a bait,  and  her  look  is  a snare 
Beware  ! O,  beware  ! 

In  sooth  she  has  a tricksy  eye, 

It  haunts  me  like  a spirit ; 

It  dances  round  me  night  and  day— • 

I love  it  while  I fear  it ; 

If  a devil  she  be,  she  is  wondrous  fair; — 

Beware  ! O,  beware  ! 

I may  bnry  me  deep  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

Remote  from  vulgar  people ; 

I may  sackcloth  wear  in  sheer  despair, 

▲ud  live,  like  the  saint,  in  a steeple  ; 

But  still  her  wiles  pursue  me  there . 

Beware  ! O,  beware  ! 


An  army  of  Pucks,  a fairy  host, 

Obeys  at  her  commanding; 

They  tickle  my  five  good  wits  away, 

They  pinch  my  understanding : 

When  Oberon’s  horn  soft  startles  the  air 
Beware  1 0,  beware  1 

In  sooth  the  maid  is  a holy  text. 

But  the  devil  has  written  the  comment ; j 
The  siren  song  to  delight  is  strong, 

But  sinks  thy  bark  on  the  moment : 

The  wiles  of  the  lovely,  the  lures  of  the  fair;— 
Beware  ! O,  beware  ! 

J.S.B. 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POETRY. 

EVENING. 

Ding-dong,  the  day ’s  declining, 

In  the  west  mild  ev’ning  glows; 

• On  her  own  green  couch,  reclining, 
Slumbers  the  folded  rose. 

Ding-dong,  the  day’s  declining;  . 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall ; 

Crimson  shadows  ’round  are  dropping— 
Deeper  yet — they  shadow  alL 

See,  afar,  the  moon  careering, 

Yielding  stars  to  her  give  place ; 

In  yonder  placid  lake  appearing, 

Brightly  shines  her  geutle  face. 

List,  the  robin’s  plaintive  ditty ; 

Perch’d  on  yonder  blossom’d  sloe, 

He  sings  of  love,  of  wo,  and  pity — 

Pity,  love,  and  wo. 

Over  mountain,  mead,  and  heather, 
Tinkles  faint  the  shepherd’s  bell; 

His  vagrant  flock  the  careful  wether 
Leads  to  fold  iu  wooded  dell. 

Homeward  liies  the  rustic,  weary ; 

Echoes  sweet  the  milkmaid’s  song, — 
Glad  his  heart,  and,  whistling  cheery, 
Native  notes  the  strains  prolong. 

Now  the  cottage  hearth  is  blazing ; 

The  Pilgrim  opes  the  latched  door; 
Children  shrink  from  him  amazing; 

Food  he  craves,  and  rush-spread  floor. 

Holy  Nature  ! thou  dost  sver 

Watchful  guard  thy  helpless  brood ; 
Taught  by  thee,  the  wild-winged  plover 
Brings  its  young  their  evening  food. 

Round  the  barn  the  tame  fowls  cluster, 
Cackling,  quacking,  crowing  shrill ; 
Discordant  rank  the  pluinag'd  muster, 
Raw  recruits  at  their  first  drill. 

The  hush’d  winds  sleep,  the  song  birds  test; 

Still'd  is  the  murmur  of  the  rill, 

Save,  where  transpiercing  its  smooth  breast. 
The  maiden  dips  her  can  to  fill. 

Now  all  is  balm,  this  happy  hour, 

Peace  reigns  above,  below,  around ; 

The  old  bell  in  the  distant  tower 
Is  all  that  tells  of  living  sound. 

Ding-dong,  the  day ’s  declining, 

In  the  west  mild  ev’ning  glows ; 

On  her  own  green  couch  tedming, 
Slumbers  the  folded  rose. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  *s  declining, 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall ; 

Crimson  shadows  ’round  are  deepning— 
Deeper  yet — they  shadow  all- 
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TO  THE  IVY. 

Climber  of  ancient  tower*, 

Twiner  of  shady  bowers, 

Indulgent  ease  or  lone  seclusion  rears  ; 

I love  the  darksome  shade 

Thy  wandering  boughs  have  made, 

Where'er  in  lonely  grace  thy  polished  foliage  peers. 

I ne’er  could  see  thee  furl 
Thy  leaves  in  amorous  curl 
Around  ths  antique  monarch  of  the  wood, 

But  Fancy's  warmest  feeling 
Would  through  my  breast  be  stealing, 

And  leave  my  soften'd  spirit  in  a wild  poetic  mood. 

I ne’er  could  see  thee  strewing 
Thy  robe*  o’er  some  old  ruin. 

Whose  crumbling  walls  were  shaking  in  the  blast, 

But  airy  forms  Would  rise 
And  flit  before  mine  eyes, 

The  while  I gazed  on  scenes  long  buried  in  the  past. 

I ne'er  could  see  thee  smile 
On  some  low  sacred  pile, 

With  tower  half  hid  beneath  thy  clustering  spray, 

But  hallowed  thoughts  would  roll 
Their  current  through  my  soul 
And  bear  me  on  their  wave  in  ecstasy  away. 

’Tis  fit  that  thou  should’st  be 
The  crown  of  poesy, 

Since,  bright  and  green,  thv  chaplet  will  not  fade, 

And  like  the  poet's  lay, 

When  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Thou  flingest  round  their  ruins  thy  green  protecting 
shade. 

C.  P. 

THE  TENTH  PLAGUE  OK  EGYPT. 

Exodus  xii.,  29,  30. 

The  sun  went  down  on  Egypt’s  land  of  pride  : 

No  moon  arose  to  light  the  dismal  sky  : 

The  wrath  of  God  was  brooding  o’er  the  tide, 

Whose  black,  slow  waters  murmured  heavily. 

Night  reigns  in  densest  majesty,  save  where 
A few  faint  glimmerings  point  with  feeble  ray 
Where  Israel's  sous  their  solemn  feast  prepare. 

With  eyes  that  watch  and  trembling  hearts  that  pray. 

The  monarch  slumbers  in  his  gorgeous  hall, 

Above  him  waves  a lofty  canopy ; 

Slumber  has  bound  his  iron  heart  in  thrall, 

And  quenched  the  lightning  of  his  scornful  eye. 

Is  it  ths  wind  that  waves  the  banner  wide  ? 

Angel  of  Death,  it  is  thy  sweeping  wing  ! 

Dream  on,  proud  King,  thy  fleeting  dream  of  pride, 

A fearful  sight  shall  meet  thy  wakening  ! 

Hark,  how  it  grows  upon  the  startled  air, 

A wailing  sound,  a murmur,  faint  and  low, 

Now,  swelling  into  wild  and  strong  despair, 

It  bursts — a cry  of  darkest,  deepest  wo  ! 

Mothers  of  Egypt ! bow  your  heads  and  wesp  I 
Weep  for  your  weight  of  misery  and  ill ! 

A thousand  eyes  are  hushed  in  death’s  long  sleep, 

A thousand  youthful  hearts  are  cold  and  still ! 

And  thou,  stern  monarch,  bow  beneath  the  rod. 

With  deep  submission  and  repentance,  bow  ! 

The  hand  that  smites  thee  is  the  hand  of  God, 

And  who  may  ask  of  Him  “ What  doest  thou  ?” 

Thy  first  bom  son  is  lifeless  at  thy  side ; 

Death  weighs  upon  thy  land,  from  shore  to  shore. 
What,  in  Jehovah's  sight,  is  human  pride?  • 

Turn  from  thy  sins,  and  tempt  his  wrath  no  morel 

Inez. 

STANZAS  TO  SHAK8PEARE. 

Who  can  impart  new  brilliancy 
To  heaven's  etherial  bow; 

Or  teach  the  lustrous  orbs  on  high 
To  shed  a richer  glow  ? 


Or  doth  that  wondrous  being  breathe 
Can  brighten  that  perennial  wreath 
Which  circles  Shakspeare’s  brow  ? 

Ah  ! no — that  coronal  sublime, 

Unchangeable,  shall  bloom  until  the  end  of  time. 

Ten  thousand  mighty  rivers  rush 
Impetuous  to  the  sea  ; 

But  cannot  alter  nor  augment 
Its  vast  immensity! 

So  countless  millions  of  thy  kind, 

When  musing  on  thy  master-mind, 

Have  almost  bent  the  knee, 

In  homage  to  thy  deathless  name  ; 

But  congregated  man  can  ne’er  enhance  thy  fame. 

Humanity’s  united  power 
And  skill  were  all  in  vain, 

To  build  a fitting  tomb  for  thee  : — 

The  tower  on  Shinar’s  plain, 

Piled  on  St  Helen’s  rifted  cone, 

'Midst  ocean’s  everlasting  moan, 

Were  all  too  mean  a fane  » 

Thou  hast  indeed  a nobler  shrine  ; 

The  ponderous  globe  itself  is  thiue — for  ever  thine! 

The  hurricane’s  resistless  force, 

The  ocean’s  awful  roar, 

That  rocked  the  ark,  when  floating  on 
A sea  without  a shore, 

Are  unimpaired  in  strength  and  tone, 

Though  o’er  the  crest  of  Time  have  flown 
Fonr  thousand  years  and  more  1 
And  thus  thy  fame  shall  ever  be, 

Till  hoary  Time  shall  blend  with  dread  Eternity. 

David  Veddkr. 

A PICTURE. THE  WAYSIDE  INN. 

Suggested  by  a beautiful  Painting  by  Creswick. 
Pleasantly  nestling  ’mid  the  green  of  trees 
That  fling  a shadowy  coolness  all  around, 

Winning  a stay,  the  Wayside  Inn  is  found 
By  weary  travellers  longing  for  au  ease — 

A rest  for  jaded  limbs.  The  luxuries 
Of  breezy  shade,  and  u brown  October,”  chill 
As  rapid  waters  rushing  from  a hill, 

Detain  the  tired  wayfarers  one  secs 
Chatting  and  gossiping  in  companies 
In  the  green  lane,  around  the  hostel  door, 

Loitering  and  lingering,  loath  to  journey  more. 
Charming  abode ! in  fairest  greenery  ! 

Graceful  and  tall,  a brotherhood  of  trees, 

Handing  the  blue  smoke  sweetly  to  the  skv. 

W.  H. 

THE  MANCHESTER  ATUENiKUM. 

'Mid  nobly-rising  structures,  proudly  wrought, 

The  Athenceum  draws  the  admiring  gaze; 

Whose  classic  name  recalls,  to  musing  thought, 

August  Athena,  in  her  palmy  days. 

Learning’s  loved  seat ! There  Science  shed  its  rays. 
And  Arts  arose,  and  Virtue,  Valour  shone  : 

There  woke  the  Muse  her  high  heroic  lays, 

Freedom  and  Arms  their  glorious  triumphs  won, 
And  Victory’s  magic  words  were  “Greece  and  Marathon !’ 

Hail,  Athenaeum ! we  thy  rising  greet. 

Diffusing  light  and  knowledge ! Graceful  there 
Shall  Orators  their  listening  audience  treat, 

And  spread  the  feast  of  intellectual  fare : 

Various  the  dainties,  culled  with  choicest  care, 

The  Arts,  the  Drama,  Literature  refined, 

Sculpture,  Design,  and  Architecture  fair ; 

Stars,  Flowers,  and  Gems — Creation's  charms  com- 
bined— 

Themes  that  engage,  enrich,  and  elevate  the  mind. 

The  sister  arts  may  here  their  powers  display : 

Sweet  Poesy  ! the  nymph  ot  elder  time, 

With  placid  mien,  in  many-hued  array, 

Majestic,  simple.  Painting  I chaste,  sublime, 
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Fair  daughter  of  a brighter  age  and  clime  ! 

Whose  glowing  tints  with  mimic  life  inspire, 
Embodying  themes  of  high  historic  rhyme. 

And  Music  ! “heavenly  maid,'*  with  Grecian  lyre, 
That  soothes  the  lover’s  wo,  and  wakes  the  warrior’s  fire  ! 

The  Theatre,  where  eloquence  o’erflows  ; 

The  Library,  where  sages  pore ; the  stall, 

For  deep  discussion,  news,  and  monthly  prose} 

The  chess  and  coffee  rooms ; the  pillared  hall, 

For  concert,  banquet,  festival,  and  ball ; 

The  ladies’  green-room  ; the  gymnasium  space, 

Are,  Athenmum  ! thine,  in  grandeur  all. 

Long  may  it  flourish  ! its  chief  charm  and  grace, 
The  genius,  youth,  and  beauty  of  my  native  place  ! 

I.oved  haunt ! like  Athens  or  proud  Tyre,  thou  art 
In  worldly  pomp  exalted  to  the  skies  ! 

Thy  merchants  are  as  princes,  and  thy  mart 

The  nations.  Learned  in  arts  and  science,  wise  : 
Thine  are  wealth,  genius,  taste,  the  social  joys ; 

All  that  life  charms,  of  elegance  and  use  ; 

In  thee  domes,  temples,  columns,  statues  rise! 

Thou,  rich  in  commerce,  in  thy  gifts  profuse, 
Cottld'st  thou  not,  worth  our  praise,  one  living  bard 
produce  ? 

Fair  fabric ! there  thy  gentle  ones  repair, 

From  mart  or  ’change,  when  lits  the  evening  star, 
The  glee,  the  dance,  the  lecture-course  to  share, 

Or  take,  at  ease,  their  coffee  ahd  cigar  ; 

Secure  from  foes,  with  none  their  mirth  to  mar. 

Thine  be  the  joys  of  Peace  ! be  War’s  fell  brand, 
From  the  Athenaeum  and  dear  Albion  far  ! 

Long  may  the  throne,  our  fanes,  and  altars  stand, 
And  loved  ViCTORtA  reign  Queen-Lady  of  our  land  ! 


bong  of  tie  north  wind. 

I am  here  from  the  north,  the  frozen  north, 

’Tis  a thousand  leagues  away; 

And  left,  as  I came  from  my  cavern  forth, 

The  streaming  lights  at  play. 

From  the  deep  sea’s  verge  to  the  zenith  high, 

At  one  vast  leap  they  flew. 

And  kindled  a blaze  in  the  midnight  sky, 

O’er  the  glitteriug  icebergs  blue. 

The  frolicsome  waves  they  shouted  to  me, 

As  I swept  their  thousands  past  : 

« Where  are  the  chains  can  fetter  the  sea  ?” 

But  I bound  the  boasters  fast. 

In  their  pride  of  strength,  the  pine-trees  tall, 

Of  my  coming  took  no  heed  ; 

But  I bowed  the  proudest  of  them  all, 

As  if  it  had  been  a reed. 

I found  the  tops  of  the  mountains  bare, 

And  gave  them  a crown  of  snow  ; 

And  roused  the  hungry  wolf  from  his  lair, 

To  hunt  the  Esquimaux. 

I saw  where  lay,  in  the  forest  spent, 

The  fire  of  the  embers  white ; 

And  I breathed  on  the  lordly  element, 

And  nursed  it  into  might 

It  floateth  amain  my  banner  red, 

With  a proud  and  lurid  glare  ; 

And  the  flr-clad  hills,  as  torches  dread, 

Flame  in  the  wintry  air. 

O’er  valley  and  hill  and  moor,  I range  ; 

And,  as  I sweep  along, 

Gather  all  sounds  that  are  wild  and  strange, 
And  mingle  them  in  my  song. 

My  voice  hath  been  uttered  everywhere, 

And  the  sign  of  my  presence  seen  ; 

But  the  eye  of  man  the  form  I wear 
Hath  never  beheld,  I ween  ! 

F.  ii.  E, 


THREE  TREA9URE9. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  and  sighs  return 
From  many  an  aching  heart ; 

And  in  those  eyes  we  oft  perceive 
What  words  can  ne’er  impart » 

When  soft  emotions  All  the  breast 
That  prudence  would  conceal, 

While  tender  looks  and  lovely  smiles 
Betray  the  mute  appeal : 

And  when  a kind,  engaging  mien 
Inspires  us  with  delight ; 

And  dear  affections,  based  on  faith. 
With  gratitude  unite 
To  form  that  pure  attachment,  found 
Unchanged  through  grief  or  joy, 
That  interest  doth  not  support 
Nor  poverty  destroy : 

While  virtues  and  superior  powers 
That  sentiment  can  claim, 

The  stamp  of  worth,  the  tribute  paid 
To  honour’s  noble  namf  ! 

Hail ! glorious  treasures  of  the  soul, 
Where’er  ye  reign  supreme  ; 

Thrice  precious,  held  by  faith  secure— 
Love,  Friendship,  and  Esteem. 


J*«n 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Thou  all-pervading  essence  of  all  things! 

Thy  name,  O Love  ! I’ll  celebrate  in  song, 

In  praise  of  thee  I’ll  dare  to  touch  the  strings 

Which  charmed  in  Sappho’s  hahd  the  wond’ring  ihnr; 
And  warmed  them  to  thy  sway;  gave  place  Mi<»f 
Their  thoughts  to  thee,  thou  God  of  Love  and  l.ijbt- 
We  homage  pay  to  thy  immortal  might. 

E’en  while  a boy  I saw  thy  power  displayed 
In  nature’s  works.  All  things  to  me  did  seem 
Instinct  with  holiest  love,  as  if  all  made 

In  one  pure  mould ; and  thou  the  endless  tnecot 
Of  their  undying  song.  And  then  I d dream 
I saw  thy  form  of  matchless  perfectness 
Such  as  no  human  tongue  could  e’er  express. 

Men  could  not  look  upon  thee  if,  unclouded, 

Thou  hared’st  thy  glory  to  their  mortal  sight. 

In  pity  upon  them  thou  hast  it  shrouded 
In  human  form  most  fair,  that  so  it  might 
Shine  mildly  down,  nor  with  excess  of  light; 

The  form  is  Fanny's , which  thou  did’st  prefer, 
Enravish’d,  l do  worship  thee  in  her.  . 

SHELLEY. 

That  hand,  which  once  did  wake  the  poet’s  !f» 

To  strains  of  sweet  and  magic  witchery, 

Is  powerless  now  : and  quenched  the  heavenly 
Which  once  did  animate  his  spirit  high, 

And  taught  it  from  its  mortal  coil  to  fly. 

No  more  he’ll  soar  aloft  on  fairy  wing, 

Nor  his  soft  spirit  with  the  mourner  sigh; 

For  now  with  angels  he  holds  communing 
On  themes  sublimer  far  than  e’er  did  poet  siof. 

And  thou  wast  hated  and  accursed  of  men, 

Thou,  gentle  spirit,  and  yet  them  did  bless, 

Thy  love  extended  to  each  denizen 

Of  sarth  ; nor  on  them  smiled’st  thou  th* 
Though  they  blasphemed  thy  name,  made  thy  « 
Their  sport,  and  mocked  when  thy  wan  ““ 

Did  look  on  them.  But  soon  shalt  thou 

A fame  coeval  with  the  human  race ; _ j.., 

For  heart*  of  men  shall  be  thy  memory’s  dweu*gjf>£ 

As  it  it  customary,  after  tragedy  or  ^ 
medy,  to  wind  up  with  broad  farce.  *e 
introduce  George  Augustus  Stumps,  m l ® 
of  this  section. 
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GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  STUMPS,  BACHELOR. 

A man  of  two  score, 

(Perhaps  less  or  more,) 

And  whose  “ blessed"  life 
Should  be  free  from  strife, 

Because  he  had  neither  child  nor  wife, 

Once  lodged  with  two  maids.  Stiff-starched  old  frumps, 
And  his  name  was  George  Augustus  Stumps. 

But  George  Augustus  Stumps,  Esquire, 

Wasn’t  always  so  happy  as  his  friends  could  desire, 
Being  too  “ pertiklar,"  e’en  down  to  the  fire  ; 

For  he  often  would  vow, 

That  he  ne’er  would  allow 
The  poker  and  shovel, 

(Which  he’d  send  to  the  Devil,) 

To  stand  on  one  side,  or  out  of  the  level. 

Sometimes  he'd  declare  that  all  had  conspired 
To  make  him  unhappy.  Of  the  world  he  was  tired ; 
And  could  he  but  find 
A place  to  his  mind, 

By  cord,  or  by  water,  to  stop  his  wind, 

He’d  go,  and  be  d d,  and  leave  it  behind; 

Till  at  length,  one  day,  he  happened  to  spy 
“ Lodgings  to  let but  the  hill  was  awry, 

Which  he  didn’t  much  like  ; however,  he’d  try 
Just  this  one  place  before  he’d  die. 

And  this  was  the  way  ■ 

In  which,  that  day, 

He  met  Miss  Martha  and  Dorothy  Gray, 

Who  made  his  life  one  holiday  ; 

For  they  managed  the  poker,  the  tongs,  and  the  fire, 
And  all  things  else,  to  his  heart's  desire. 

How  long  his  soul, 

Having  reached  the  goal 
Of  earthly  happiness,  there  might  repose, 

Had  it  not  been  disturbed,  we  can  only  suppose; 

For  his  peace  was  destroyed  by  a very  long  pole 
Which  right  in  the  line  of  his  vision  arose. 

This  pole  had  been  raised 
By  a man  who  had  gazed, 

For  twenty  long  years 
Of  hopes  and  fears, 

On  the  tapering  mast, 

As  it  bent  to  the  blast ; 

While  he  paced  the  deck, 

With  men  at  his  beck, 

To  save  his  ship  from  foes  or  wreck. 

On  its  top  was  an  arrow, 

(And  sometimes  a sparrow,) 

With  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  well, 

By  which  he  could  tell 

The  probable  state  of  the  wtather  to-morrow ; 
And  e'en  Mr  Stumps,  however  particular, 

Could  never  object  to  its  strict  perpendicular. 

But,  alas  1 the  tar’s 
Old  hull  and  spars 

Were  borne  to  that  port 
To  which  all  resort, 

To  rest  from  jealousies,  love,  and  wars ; 
And  the  favourite  pole  he  had  left  behind 
(By  mischievous  urchins  undermined) 

Bent  like  a reed  before  the  wind, 

Crossing  each  upright  parallel  line 
Of  chimney  pot, 

And  God  knows  what, 

And  forming  angles,  tangent,  and  sine. 

This  line  oblique 
He  wished  at  Old  Nick ; 

It  jarred  on  his  nerves,  and  made  him  quite  sick, 
Disturbing  the  balance  of  his  sensitive  mind, 

(Which  none  but  Miss  Dorothy  ever  could  find  ;) 

E’en  Martha  Grey,  that  piece  of  antiquity, 

Appeared  to  his  eye  in  a state  of  obliquity. 


When  Stumps,  from  the  window,  his  neighbour  ha- 
rangued, 

And  complained  of  the  nuisance, 
Explaining  its  true  sense, 

He  answered  him  coolly,  “ You  go  and  be  hanged.’’ 

The  vary  next  morning, 

When  the  bell  gave  warning 
That  all  was  right ; 

The  fire  bright ; 

The  coffee,  the  tea,  the  bread,  and  the  butter ; 

And  also  the  chair 
(Set  straight  to  a hair,) 

And  Stumps’  foot  not  heard  on  the  stair  ! 
Miss  Dorothy  Grey  was  all  in  a flutter. 

“ I heard  the  chime ; 

’Tis  at  least  jft/s  minutes  after  his  time  f 
I’ll  knock  at  his  door." 

And  then  she  ran  up  to  the  firBt  floor. 

She  knocked,  and  knocked,  and  knocked  ; 

She  pushed  the  door ; 

Then  a little  more. 

Oh,  how  she  was  shocked  1 

For  there  was  poor  Stumps,  “tuck’d  up”  with  his 
garter : 

He  died  a genuine  poleish  martyr. 

The  verdict  was — “ Died  from  over-particularity 
About  a pole's  slantendicularity .” 

D.  M’l. 


LAYS  OP  A NEW  ERA. 

Many  fair  copies  of  verses,  lyrical  and  legend- 
ary, and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  above,  still 
lie  upon  our  table  ; but  for  them  there  is  a good 
day  coming  : and,  in  the  meantime,  we  close  our 
chapter  with  the  indispensable  specimen,  how- 
ever brief,  of  those  " Lays  of  a New  Era”  of 
which  this  publication  forms  the  medium,  if  it 
has  not  the  merit  of  having  created  them. 

THE  MILKMAID  QUEEV. 

If  I were  Queen,  the  world  should  see 
What  a monarch  I would  be t 
I would  travel  England  o’er 
In  a silver  coach,  with  four 
Milk  white  horses,  each  one  dressed 
In  gay  ribbons.  I would  rest 
On  a bed  of  ostrich  plnmes ; 

I would  breathe  the  best  perfumes. 

No,  I would  not ! Ah,  ’t  would  make, 

Soon,  too  soon,  my  heart  to  ache. 

Better  would  it  be  to  give 
Fireside  joy  to  all  that  live 
Underneath  my  royal  sway  s 
I would  have  good  humour  play 
Like  a sunbeam  on  each  brow ; 

Every  man  should  keep  his  cow ; 

There  should  be  no  tax  on  bread, 

And  the  labourer  shonld  be  fed. 

The  way  to  have  a happy  face 
Is  to  rule  a happy  racek 

If  I were  Queen,  the  world  shonld  see 
What  a monarch  I would  be : 

I would  conquer  foreign  lands. 

And  would  lay  my  royal  hands 
On  their  treasures.  I would  keep 
Nations  trembling.  O’er  the  deep 
My  proud  flag  should  be  unfurled  ; 

I would  rule  the  watery  world. 

No,  I would  notl  Ah,  ’t  Would  make, 

Soon,  too  soon,  my  heart  to  ache. 

Better  would  it  be  to  reign 
In  men’s  hearts,  than  o’er  the  main  ; 

For  a nation’s  honest  love 
Is  a treasure  far  above 
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All  the  wealth  the  world  can  yield. 

Every  roan  should  hare  his  field  ; 

There  should  be  one  law  for  all. 

Rich  and  poor,  and  great  and  small. 

The  way  to  hare  a happy  face 
Is  to  rule  a happy  race. 

« the  MAN  OF  WORTH.*’ 

Stand  forth,  thou  honest  man,  stand  forth ; 

What  though  thou  art  of  low  degree  ! 

In  thy  true  heart  is  unfeigned  worth. 

And  lore,  and  chasteued  piety. 

And  thou  art  rich  in  thought  and  deed, 

Soothing  the  weary  in  their  need. 

Nor  lands  nor  gold  hast  thou  ; unknown 
Unto  the  world  thy  days  go  by  ; 

Yet  thou  art  not  in  life  alone ; 

Unheeded  thou  canst  never  sigh  ; 

For  they  who  lore  sit  by  thy  hearth, 

And  soothe  thee  mingling  in  their  mirth  ! 

Thy  toll  begins  at  earliest  morn. 

Oh,  sweet  the  sleep  that  comes  from  toil ! 

And  many  an  ill  thou  poor  hast  borne, 

Aye  struggling  in  the  world’s  turmoil. 

Thou  still  art  poor ; yet  thy  free  mind, 

Unhurt,  bears  up,  and  smiles  resigned. 

Now  thin  the  grey  hairs  on  thy  brow, 

And  worn  thy  cheek,  aud  spare  thy  frame; 
Yet  is  thy  spirit  cheerful  now 

As  e’er  it  was ; and  still  the  same 
Thy  warm,  kind  beait ; and  calm  aud  clear 
Thy  mind  as  e’er  in  earlier  year. 

Thou  good  old  man,  thou  honest  man. 

What  love  so  true  ns  that  for  thee  ! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  high  estate, 

May  e’er  bring  joy  so  bounteously. 

And  thou  rejoicest;  and  above 

All  things  boldest  thy  neighbour’s  love. 

O that  my  days  as  thine  may  glide 
So  blameless  to  life’s  closing  scene  l 
That  with  calm  mind,  whate’er  betide, 

I may  look  back  on  what  has  been ; 

No  other  epitaph  may  claim 
Than  what  befits  thy  honest  name  ! 

THE  I.AND  OF  FREEDOM. 

I asked  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 
The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands ; 

Where  is  that  clime  beyond  compare, 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  ? 

“ Hast  thou  from  birth  to  manhood  slept 
lu  sunless  caves  thy  life  away  ? 

Or  have  thy  cheerless  seasons  crept 
In  polar  Ice  without  a ray. 

That  ne’er  upon  thy  ear  the  fame 
Of  Albion’s  land  of  glory  fell  ? 

The  laud  where  freedom’s  altar-flume 
Illumines  every  mount  and  dell. 
Oppression  dreads  her  lion's  roar, 

Nor  dares  to  press  her  stainless  sod. 

No  foot  of  slave  can  touch  tha  shore 
Sacred  to  Freedom  and  to  God.” 

“ 0 happy  England,”  then  I cried, 

« For  this,  thou  island  of  the  blest, 

What  joy  and  pride,  like  ocean’s  tide, 

Must  swell  within  thy  mighty  breast  1” 

« Thou  fool,”  a voics  indignant  spoke, 

And  thousands  swelled  the  solemn  lone, 

« On  England’s  soil  we  feel  the  yoke, 

And  heave,  unrecked,  the  bitter  groan. 

« The  iron  chain  is  in  our  souls — 

Of  slavery’s  chains  the  most  accurst — 
And  through  the  gloom  that  round  us  rolls 
No  ray  of  freedom  ever  burst. 

Gnawed  by  keen  hunger  day  by  day, 

For  scanty  bread  we’re  doomed  to  toil ; 
No  intellectual  beam  can  play, 

To  cheer  our  life-embitteriug  moil. 


« In  mockery  of  our  lot,  we  wear 
The  shape  of  man  ; the  god-like  mind 
Is  blasted  by  heart-withering  care, 

As  if  ’twere  ne’er  for  us  designed.” 

“ But  ye  are  free — we  chain  yon  not !" 

Our  haughty  tyrants  thus  reply. 

“Ye  doom  the  miseries  of  our  lot, 

And  leave  us  free  to  starve  and  die. 

“ In  pomp  to  roll,  to  feed  the  flood 

Of  heartless  wealth,  our  minds  ye  blight. 

Y’e  tax  our  heartstrings  and  our  blood; 

Our  food  by  day,  our  sleep  by  night. 

Ask  now  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 
The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands, 

Where  is  that  clime  beyond  compare. 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  ?” 

Cries 

THE  MADMAN'S  RANT. 

Ha  ! don’t  I ride 
Bravely  and  well  ? 

My  steed  a storm 
1 rais'd  by  a spell. 

Whirling  in  speed 
I merrily  go, 

Aud  laugh  aloud 
At  the  work  below. 

laugh  to  seethe  million  writhe  beneath  the  yoke  of  ?«*• 
Hal  hal  quoth  I,  I may  be  mad,  but  not  so  mad  u jw! 
[ laugh  to  see  the  yellow  com  made  red  with  huuuo  £*»: 
laugh  to  sec  the  widow’s  cruise  robb’d  of  its  halt 
To  swell  the  pomp  of  temporal  and  spiritual  lords; 

To  pamper  their  extravagance,  increase  their  ilUget 
hoards. 

I laugh  to  sec  Vice  well  fed,  while  Virtue  gnaws  acrat; 
Stupidity  in  purple,  and  Wisdom  in  the  dust ! 

And,  oh  ! I shout  with  laughter,  until  the  welkm  hop, 
To  see  respect  and  cash  served  out  to  bishops  and  to  ldsp: 
For  then  I think,  had  robbers  plundered  half  our  • *** 
How  very  odd  ’twould  be  to  say— “ Pray,  help  yeamm 
to  more.” 

Too  whoo  ! Too  whoo ! 

Yonder  I view 
The  Em’rald  land, 

By  spoiler’s  hand 
Defac’d,  and  tom. 

And  rent,  and  worn. 

The  little  it  hath  is  ta’en  away ; 

They’d  take,  if  they  could,  the  light  of  dsy ; 
They’d  drag  from  the  beggar  hii  only  crust, 

Or  rend  from  the  grave  its  sacml  dust, 

So  it  would  add  one  ingot  more 
To  gold  heaps  built  with  grains  from  the  poor. 
Hark  ! from  strand  to  strand, 

Echoes  the  wail  of  anguish  through  the 

Observe  yon  holy  man, 

How  earnestly  intent 
He  loads,  and  primes  the  pm 
Of  that  fell  instrument ! 

Dost  know  why  he  doth  it  ? No  ? He  doth  not  rrtr^ 
His  tenths  for  a-preaching  what  his  flock*  don t 
So  he  is  going  to  send  his  people  to  fight. 

And  take  from  the  starving  what  be  call*  bis  nftl 

Hark  to  that  piercing  cry— 

The  spirit’s  parting  agony  : 

He  falls ! the  widow’s  son— 

Her  own,  her  only  one, 

Her  “ beautiful  and  brave,” 

Sinks  to  his  bloody  grave, 

Sent  there  by  men  who  say  they  roof 

The  Nainian  woman  wept  o’er  her  mancMld  ^ 
The  Mabter  saw,  and  gave  the  mourn 0 » 

His  Rev’rend  Ministebs  hold  tithes,  tb» 

dear,  . _ 

And  for  their  living  give  the  widow  a son  to 
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The  clergy  should  do  good— 

So  people  say— 

And  mercy  preach,  not  blood, 

Nor  wouud  and  alay. 

Some  parsons  do  this  office  well, 

And  so  Rathcormac’s  fields  can  tell. 

’Tis  meet  that  men  be  kill'd, 

Because  they  do  not  pay ; 

’Tis  meet  priests  hoards  be  fill'd  „ 
Although  they  do  not  pray. 

I love  to  see  a minister  of  God 
So  mildly  wield  the  chastening  rod, 

And  Christian  charity  extending, 
Parishioners’  souls  to  Heaven  sending. 

Oh,  the  devil's  work  goes  bravely, 

Right  merrily  it  thrives  ; 

He  loves  the  folks  that  gravely 
Traffic  in  human  lives  ! 

Hurrah  ! 

* • • , 

Dost  grumble  ? Tush  ! 

The  rapine  is  legal,  therefore,  hush. 

You  are  mad  to  think  that  ever  a wrong 
Committed  can  be  by  those  who  are  strong. 

They  govern  us,  man  ! It  follows,  of  course, 

Of  wisdom  and  virtue  they  must  be  the  source. 

No  logic  is  like  the  logic  of  might 
For  convincing  the  dull  that  law  is  right  4 
And  Protestant  bullets  have  power  divine 
For  shewing  Papists  they’ve  no  right  to  dine. 

And  wounded  men,  left  in  torture  to  writhe, 

Are  off'rings  meet  at  the  altar  of  Tithe. 

1 Up  on  high,  on  high  let  the  incense  go, 

The  Great  the  Good  One  above  us  to  shew 
How  well  folks  fulfil  His  mission  below. 

J.  P.  W. 

MAMMONISH,  alias  the  world’s  OAMSIONI93I. 

Methought  a spirit  o’er  me  stood,  and  “ Would’st  thou 
see,”  quoth  he, 

“ The  venerated  things  of  earth  ?— then  come  along  with 
me.” 

He  hied  me,  all  invisible,  to  where  a monarch  sate 
Crowned,  ’mid  his  bending  courtiers,  upon  a throne  of 
state. 

He  frowned  just  as  a king  should  frown,  and  smiled  as 
one  should  smile ; 

And  then  the  spirit  bade  me  look  into  his  heart  the  while. 
Oh,  'I was  a compost,  rank  and  foul,  of  mean  and  paltry 
things : 

Of  vanity,  and  lust,  and  guile — but  every  inch  a king’s. 
He  hied  me  to  a battle-field,  where  thousands  weltering 
lay 

Maimed,  brain-bespattered,  rending  up,  in  agony,  the 
clay ; 

Parched,  gasping  with  the  thirst  of  death,  in  reeking 
medley  flung, 

Heaps  upon  writhing  heaps,  while  o’er  the  screaming 
raven  hung. 

They  fell,  while  stabbing  right  and  left,  because  a man 
there  was 

W ho  sain,  ” Kill  though  you  know  not  why : in  slaughter 
niake  uo  pause 

Till  you  have  killed  whome'er  you  meet ; and,  if  you 
chance  to  die, 

You’ll  be  extolled  by  all  who  hear  of  your  great  victory.” 
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He  hied  me  to  a chamber  proud,  where,  girt  with  splendour 
lay, 

On  silken  couch,  a man  of  wealth,  a demigod  of  clay. 

44  He  just  has  signed  a mandate  stem  that  dooms  to 
houseless  wo 

His  wretched  peasantry,  who  dwell  in  hovels  poor  and 
low, 

That  he  might  grasp  an  ampler  fund  for  pleasure  or  for 
pride. 

What  recks  he  for  the  famished  poor  by  whom  the  fund's 
supplied  ? 

His  aspect’s  calm,  nought  stings  his  soul,  though  starving 
hundreds  die; 

Not  less  respected  he  who  caused  their  shrieking  famine's 
cry. 

No  smile,  no  reverence  the  less  he’ll  win  from  flattering 
face 

Of  cringing  priest,  who  at  his  board  is  honoured  with  the 
grace.” 

So  spoke  the  spirit.  Then  we  sped  to  where,  in  studious 
mood, 

A pauttched  and  colloped  overseer  of  souls  immortal  stood. 

Preferments  in  his  offer ; Nolo  non  epitcopari 

Is  in  his  heart.  What  museth  he  when  thinking  oa  his 
quarry  ? 

Oh,  is  it  not  to  win  more  souls  along  the  heavenward 
road, 

To  soothe  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  bear  the  afflicted's 
load ; 

To  live  like  him,  that  holy  one,  who  taught  his  priests  to 
be 

The  poor  and  humble  of  the  earth,  of  blameless  sanctity  ? 

Oh,  no ; ambition  lures  him  on — a lust  of  power  and 
pelf; 

To  cope  with  earth’s  vain  demigods  the  wretch  would 
damn  himself. 

Quisquis. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  EAT. 

God  said— u There  shall  be  food  for  all 
Who  till  the  stubborn  soil ; 

And  not  alone  to  those  who  till, 

But  unto  those  » ho  toil.” 

Then  o’er  earth’s  wide  and  beauteous  plains 
Provision  made  complete ; 

But  Man  hath  come  ’twixt  God  and  Man 
And  said — “ Thou  shall  not  eat” 

We  toil  and  sweat,  and  sweat  and  strive 
With  willing  heart  and  head, 

Yet  starve;  for  we  can  not  exchange 
Laborious  toil  for  bread. 

*Tis  hard  to  see  our  little  ones, 

With  scarcely  strength  to  live, 

Cling  round  our  knees,  and  cry  for  food, 

And  we  have  none  to  give. 

Think ! — think,  despotic  sons  of  clay. 

Upon  the  ills  ye  bring; 

Nor  thus  uplift  your  puny  arms 
’Gainst  Heaven’s  Almighty  King. 

Another  year,  ami  thou  art  lost. 

And  none  have  power  to  -nve; 

And  who  will  shed  a tear  upon 

The  pruud  Bread-Tax er’s  grave? 

F.  B. 


LITERARY 

Travels  in  Germany  and  Russia.  By  Adolphus 
Slade,  Esq.  K.N..  author  of  “ Records  of  Tra- 
vel in  the  East.”  &c.,  Sec.,  Sec. 

These  travels,  if  they  contain  nothing  either  very  new 
or  striking,  are  written  in  a light  and  pleasant  vein, 
which  docs  not  preclude  bath  accutacy  and  occasional 
NO.  LXXXI.— VOL.  Vlf. 
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depth  of  observation ; while  every  page  furnishes  evidence 
that  the  traveller  had  his  eyes  open  In  search  of  inform- 
ation and  novelty.  He  went  by  Hanover  to  Vienna, 
passing  through  Halle,  Leipzic,  and  Dresden,  and  em. 
harked  in  the  steam-packet  for  Constantinople;  noting, 
however,  all  that  lay  in  his  way,  whether  above  or  below 
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tbe  surface.  The  King  of  Hanover  he  imagines  to  be 
greatly  wronged,  by  the  representations  made  of  his 
conduct  in  the  English  newspapers ; and  he  has  much 
good  to  say  personally  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
Prince  Metternich  ; although  the  former  does  “ chain 
up  high-souled  gentlemen,  as  though  murderers,  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts,  which,  deemed 
godlike  in  some  countries,  are  proscribed  in  Austria.” 
The  tyrannical  Austrian  government  need  no  longer 
claim  pre-eminence  in  the  seveie  treatment  of  political 
offenders,  or  for  a rigour  beyond  the  law  ; the  only  differ- 
ence between  it  and  England,  at  the  present  moment, 
being,  that  the  latter  inflicts  that  punishment  under  col- 
our of  law,  which,  in  the  Austrian  States,  is  inflicted  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Emperor;  a diffeience  in  favour 
of  the  Austrian  tyranny,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Whig  government.  Mr  Slade  paiticipates  in  the  pre- 
valent jealousy  or  dread  of  Russian  encroachment;  and 
bis  illustrative  facts  and  specnlations  on  the  political 
condition  and  ptospects  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  diffrrent  countries  with  which  that  ambi- 
tious power  is  either  at  open  hostility,  or  is  trying  to 
undermine,  impart  temporary  interest  to  his  work.  The 
■ubtequent  death  of  the  Sultan  has  since  temporarily 
modified  the  policy  of  Russia,  without  changing,  in  the 
•lightest  degree,  its  purposes.  Of  the  late  Sultan  the  tra- 
veller had  a very  low  opinion;  which  is  justified  by  the 
facts  he  relates  of  the  mental  imbecility,  the  cruelty  and 
caprice  of  Mahmoud,  as  well  as  by  concurrent  testi- 
mony. In  recognising  Mehemet  Ali,  or  his  probable 
successor,  as  sovereign  of  the  Mussulmans,  he  sees  the 
only  feasable  means  of  coping  with  Russian  ascendancy 
in  Turkey;  and  he  accuses  Europe — that  is,  France  and 
England — of  acting  on  the  old  and  narrow  principle  of  le- 
gitimacy, in  preferring  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  to  the  inter- 
ests and  independence  of  the  nation,  and  with  deeming 
it  “wiser  to  oppose  Russia  with  the  decayed  prcttiyc 
of  the  Ottoman  name,  rather  than  with  the  reviving  sense 
of  nationality  of  the  Soonite  Mussulmans.’’  The  Mus- 
sulmans are  said  to  be  with  Mehemet  Ali ; while  England 
and  France  seek  to  prop  a tottering  or  legitimate  throne ; 
not  to  secure  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey, 
but  to  check  Rusaian  aggrandisement.  'There  are,  how- 
ever, other  and  more  plausible  reasons  for  the  policy  of 
France  and  England  ; who,  were  they  rashly  to  shew  in- 
difference to  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  countenance  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  might  at  once  and  for  ever  precipitate  the 
Saltan  into  the  arms  of  a perfidious  protector. 

Mr  Slade  went  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa,  by  a 
very  bad  steamer,  of  which  both  the  engineer  and  captain 
were  Englishmen.  The  'steam  communicationjbetween 
Constantinople  and  Odessa  having  failed  as  a private 
speculation,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  assisted  the  com- 
pany by  the  liberal  grant  of  70,000  roubles.  The  jea- 
lousy of  the  Russian  authorities  was  conspicuous  here  in 
every  arrangement.  The  passengers’  were  strictly  and 
insolently  questioned,  and  subjected,' to  great  inconveni- 
ence by  the  absurd  and  insulting  quarantine  regulations, 
to  which  Lord  Durham,  it  is  here  said,  was  subjected, 
and  from  which  ladies  are  not  exempted ; the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  French  ambassador  having  been  com- 
pelled to  undress,  and  submit  to  the  examination  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  director,  f shortly  before  Mr  Slade’s 
arrival.  The  quarantine'lasted  for  a weary  fortnight. 

Mr  Slade’s  account  of  the  capital  of  southern  Russia 
is  far  from  being  so  favourable  as  that  of  some  late 
sojourners  there;  though  hej considers  Odessa  a more 


agreeable  place  of  residence  to  an  Englishman  than  tbe 
older  cities  of  the  empire,  from  the  comparative  freedom 
allowed.  The  picture  exhibited  of  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Russian  government  to  its  own  subjects,  shews  wonder- 
fully little  amelioration  accompanying  the  lapse  of  time; 
and  what  little  is  visible,  is,  by  the  policy  of  the  court, 
restricted  to  the  serfs  and  lower  orders  of  society.  Nu- 
merous instances  are  given  of  the  severity  of  the  summary 
punishments  inflicted  on  officers  of  high  rank  and  on 
public  defaulters.  T he  breath  of  the  Emperor  confers 
nobility  and  honour,  and  as  suddeuly  degrades  iheobjrcts 
of  his  displeasure.  Mr  Slade  remarks — 

An  inhabitant  of  western  Europe,  when  moving  ia 
Russian  society,  cannot  help  regarding  with  pity  tbe 
men  before  him,  though  exulting  in  the  title  of  Excell- 
ency and  covered  with  stars  and  crosses  ; yet  if  he  ex- 
press commiseration  at  the  metamorphoses  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  he  is  told  that  all  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  their  hearts  they  kiss  the 
hand  which  abases  (hem  s I believe  that  a deep  feeling  of 
discontent  is  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  official  Rus- 
sian nobility,  notwithstanding  the  demoraliration  which 
has  been  effected  by  a system  of  largess  and  terror  acting 
and  reacting  oil  their  minds ; but — and  this  ia  a re- 
markable tact — the  Russians  themselves  tell  you  that 
this  (in  our  estimation  brutal)  exercise  of  power  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  at  present  constituted; 
that  corruption  is  so  widely  spread  and  deep  rooted,  sad 
practised  to  shamelessly,  that  nothing  but  the  most  strik- 
ing severity  keeps  it  under.  And  it  is  admitted  that,  ia 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  general  or  colonel  thus  degraded 
and  treated  like  a felon  deserves  his  fate;.  Corruption 
hat  a terrible  swing  in  Russia,  and  there  it  no  telling  tbe 
length  it  would  go  under  a weak  or  an  indolent  Emper- 
or, especially  in  the  distant  provinces,  where  the  govern- 
ors ate  kings.  The  personal  activity  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  which  makes  him,  as  it  were,  ubiquitous  in  his 
vast  empire,  and  the  moral  courage  which  enables  him  to 
level  the  highest  offenders,  are  the  safeguard  of  Russia, 
at  piesent ; and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such,  shews  us 
on  what  weak  foundations  the  autocratic  power  rests — 
on  one  man's  talents  and  energy. 

A thoroughly  organised  system  of  espionage  exists 
throughout  tire  Hu  sian  empire  ; without  which,  it  is  al- 
leged, impunity  would  be  given  to  the  venal  and  arbi- 
trary Governors  on  the  distant  frontiers,  of  whom  the 
“ Secret  Police  ” is  the  only  check.  Of  this  “ Secret 
Police,”  Mr  Slade  remarks : — 

Its  movements  then  are  conducted  with  mysterious 
secrecy — subornation  and  espionage  encompass  the  sus- 
pected,— and  its  acts  are  terrific  and  prompt.  The  victim 
rarely  sees  the  hand  which  strikes  him  lUl  the  blow  is 
struck.  Just  before  my  arrival  at  Odessa,  a highly  re- 
spected Polish  merchant,  M.  Malordetzky,  was  suddeuly 
torn  from  his  family  aud  business,  and  sent  to  the  prison 
of  Kief,  which  were  full  of  suspected  Poles,  awaiting  the 
decision  of  a military  commission  silting  iu  that  city.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1838,  above  one  hundred  Polish 
families  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  ou  suspicion,  and 
sent  to  reside  ia  distant  towns  under  turveillaiice.  This 
severity  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  to  Poland  of  the  no- 
torious Konaraky,  the  agent  of  the  propagandists  at  Paris  ; 
every  individual  he  spoke  to,  or  even  looked  at,  might  b« 
said  to  have  been  compromised  more  or  less.  Konankj 
was  taken  up  in  December  1838,  aud  hanged. 

Tbe  continued  journeys  of  roe  Einpeioro  Alexander 
and  Nicholas  materially  contributed  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  “ secret  police,”  and  prevented,  by  the 
probability  of  tbeir  appearance  in  any  quarter,  collusion 
between  its  cbiels  aud  the  distant  governors.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  these  monarchs  tor  their  un- 
wearied endeavours  to  make  themselves  personally  ac- 
quainted witn  the  state  of  things  in  all  parts  of  ihetr  vast 
euipne.  Humanity  has  beuented  thereby  ill  various 
tustances ; iu  proof  of  whicn  I may  meutiou  the  two 
following  cases  relating  to  opposite  parts  of  Russia. 
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Convicts  tiled  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  have 
their  nostrils  slit.  Alexander,  in  his  Siberian  tour,  was 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  these  unfortunate  people, 
and  commanded  that  the  practice  of  branding  and  mutila- 
tion should  cease. 

There  is  one  class  of  its  subjects  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  government  extends  gracious  protection. 
This  is  its  colonists. 

Kverv  part  of  New  Russia  gives  evidence  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  government  about  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  tho  colonies  of  all  nations  and  persuasions  which  stud 
its  surface.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Germans,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  driven  out  of  Persia  and  Turkey  hy  mis. 
rule,  and  out  of  Germany  by  want,  have  made  New 
Russia  their  home,  and  enjoy  privileges  above  native, 
born  settlers.  I visited  some  of  the  German  villages  in 
the  steppe,  and  found  in  them  great  comfort,  denoting  a 
state  of  progiessive  prosperity.  The  Germans  are  very 
valuable  settlers,  on  account  of  their  steady  habits  and 
agricultural  skill.  ( was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with 
their  intelligence  and  well-directed  industry.  The  Pro- 
testant German  villages  in  the  steppe  are  tar  superior  to 
any  of  the  others ; which  I would  not  say  were  it  not  an 
universally  admitted  fact.  Why,  or  wherefore  they  are 
so,  I will  not  pretend  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  absence  of 
fetes  and  fast-days  gives  the  Protestants  in  Russia  an 
advantage  in  business  and  agriculture  over  their  Catholic 
and  Greek  brethten.  Time  is  most  valuable  iu  a new 
country.  The  immigra'ion  into  Russia  nmy  be  cited  as 
one  of  the  most  favourable  points  of  view  in  which  the 
government  can  be  regarded  ; because  it  may  be  considered 
as  arising  from  tbe  opposite  causes  which  produce  emigra- 
tion. 

A tolerably  full  account  is  given  of  the  struggle  main- 
tained by  Circassia  against  Russia  ; though  our  author 
does  not  seem  to  anticipate  that  stable  union  among  the 
tribes,  which  can  alone  ensure  their  independence.  No 
common  feeling  of  nationality  unites  those  who  are  only 
held  together  by  the  presence  of  a common  danger.  The 
national  flag,  studded  with  stars  and  arrows,  which  Mr 
Urquhart  devised  and  presented  to  them,  was  converted, 
by  the  chief  intrusted  with  it,  into  trousers  for  his  wife! 
But  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the  chief  was  wholly  ig- 
norant  of  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  sj  mbol. 

The  acting  governor  oi  Southern  Russia,  during  the 
late  abtence  of  Count  Woronzow  in  England,  was  a 
General  Faederof,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
thief-taking  in  the  towns,  and  brigand. hunting  in  the 
country.  According  to  Mr  Slade,  these  unusual  quali- 
fications for  a Governor,  were  exactly  such  as  suited  the 
post  which  be  held  in  a 

Country  where  the  eighth  commandment  appears  to  be 
deprived  of  the  negative  particle.  This  is  an  assertion  of 
so  grave  a nature,  that  I would  not  have  ventured  to 
make  it,  had  I not  had  abundant  ocular  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness, amply  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  testimony  of 
everybody,  rich  and  poor,  natives  and  foreigners,  at 
Odessa.  The  propensity  amounts  to  a national  disease. 
It  is  easily  explained.  The  (artificial)  nobility  of  the 
country  are  poor  and  extravagant ; they  must  make  by 
their  situations,  or,  in  plain  English,  rob  the  public. 
Long  habit  has  made  their  minds  easy  on  the  subject, 
snd  their  inferiors  have  naturally  taken  the  tone  from 
their  masters.  The  robbery  at  Odessa,  while  I was  there, 
was  not  only  very  remarkable,  but  highly  ludicrous,  from 
the  absolute  want  ot  respect  for  any  persons  or  things. 
As  is  always  the  case,  where  a whole  community  is  ex- 
posed to  the  same  evil,  the  i heft  of  the  night  was  the  joke 
of  the  next  morning.  Nothing  was  safe.  Sacks  of 
wheat  were  carried  away  from  the  magazines  in  carts; 
rouleaus  of  notes  were  stolen  from  counting-houses ; 
baskets  of  linen  were  abstracted  from  bed-rooms;  gar- 
den palings  were  palled  down  for  firewood  ; larders  were 
emptied  of  their  contents ; thermometers  were  removed 
from  windows ; and  even  children  were  stolen.  If  you 


dined  in  a strange  house,  you  were  not  surprised  to  find 
your  cloak  missing  from  the  halL  These  were  not  iso. 
lated  cases : they  were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence. 
The  servants  made  no  scruple  of  robbing  their  masters, 
and  were  not  discharged,  simply  because,  in  all  prob&bi. 
lity,  others  of  the  tame  description  would  have  replaced 
them.  In  one  of  the  wealthiest  establishments  at  Odessa, 
where  I dined  once  or  twice,  the  lady  of  the  house,  when 
the  company  went  to  the  dining-room,  used  to  lock  the 
saloon,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  purloined  while 
they  were  at  dinner.  What  appears  extraordinary  is, 
that  no  sense  of  shame  is  excited,  even  in  respectable  per- 
sons, by  a suspicion  of  doing  that  which  iu  another  coun- 
try could  not  enter  the  imagihatioo.  Madame , at 

Odessa,  one  day  received  a morning  visit  from  Prince 

. After  his  highness  had  taken  leave,  she  missed 

a jewelled  watch  from  the  table.  She  suspected  her  visiter 
of  having  token  it  away;  and  on  his  coming  again,  in  a 
day  or  two,  taxed  him  with  the  (in  our  estimation) 
felony.  The  Prince  was  surprised  at  the  charge,  but  in 
no  way  scandalized.  He  protested  his  innocence.  The 
intercourse  continued  as  before,  although  the  lady  con. 
tiuued  of  her  first  opinion,  till  the  watch  was  found  three 
months  afterwards  on  a labourer,  who  confessed  having 
stolen  it.  Two  things  strike  au  Englishman  as  remark- 
able in  this  transaction  ; first,  that  a lady  could  suspect 
a gentleman  of  stealing,  and  teii  him  so  ; secondly,  that 
a geutlemsn  could  have  sucli  a suspicion  entertained  of 
him  and  feel  comfortable.  It  is  a proof,  among  many 
others,  of  the  depth  of  demoralization  in  some  portions 
of  Russia.  The  police  either  cannot  or  will  not  check 
the  universal  practice  of  making  little  or  no  distinction 
between  meum  and  tuum  ; or,  1 should  say  rather,  the 
inhabitants  are  averse  from  having  much  to  do  with  the 
police.  Sensible,  quiet  people  in  Russia  appear  to  shun 
proceedings  with  the  police  as  much  as  law  is  avoided  by 
some  individuals  in  England.  They  say  that  they  only 

give  themselves  a deal  of  vexation 

Tnieving  has  a fair  field  and  no  disfavour  in  New  Russia. 
“ The  first  loss  is  the  least,"  seemed  to  be  the  axiom  at 
Odessa : your  cloak  or  watch  is  stolen  ; why  add  to  tho 
loss  the  trouble  of  a prosecution,  and  the  chicanery  of  tho 
police.  An  opportunity  may  thus  be  token  to  annoy 
you.  The  fear  of  having  any  suspicion  entertained  of 
them  by  the  (authorities,  makes  men  in  Russia  fearful 
of  doing  even  a good  nction,  which  might  give  the  police 
the  tigut  to  put  awkwaid  queries  to  them.  Monsieur 

, a forrign  physician  established  at  Odessa,  speaking 

of  this  feeling  before  a Urge  party,  exemplified  it  by  re- 
lating to  us  his  horror  one  day,  on  going  into  his  stable, 
to  find  his  servant  suspended  by  the  neck  to  a brain. 
The  man,  who  had  hanged  himself,  was,  by  the  doctor’s 
account,  still  struggling,  and  would  have  revived  had  be 
been  then  cut  down  ; but  his  master,  instead  of  doing  so, 
sent  information  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  police  office, 
in  order  that  every  thing  might  been  regie-  When  the 
police  officers  arrived  the  unfortunate  man  was  dead  ; but 
his  master  had  done  his  duty  like  a good  denizen  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  I was  less  surprised  at  this  tale,  de- 
grading as  it  was,  than  at  the  doctor’s  botrfiomie  in  relat- 
ing it — his  utter  insensibility  to  the  leproach  of  his  con- 
duct, the  more  extraordinary  in  one  of  his  profession. 
At  the  same  time  it  created  no  surprise  among  the  gener- 
ality of  his  auditors,  but  was  received  as  a thing  in 
course. 

Mr  Slide  was  himself  most  impudently  plundered  by 
a Gieek,  who  acted  as  his  servant.  He  resolre.l  at  last 
to  hazard  an  application  to  the  police,  and  he  was  well- 
treated  and  his  property  promptly  restored. 

The  breed  of  the  Suwaroffs  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Russia. 
One  of  this  family  is  General  7- ass,  who  commands  on 
the  Kouban,  and  whose  cruelties,  by  uniting  the  Cltcas- 
stans,  has  done  harm  to  the  .Russian  cause.  Of  this 
Kalmuck,  the  following  anecdote  is  related:— 

He  caused  a Circassian  chief,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  to  be  bound  to  a tree  under  which  a mine  of  pow- 
der was  laid.  The  prisoner's  followers  seeing  no  Rut- 
stans  on  the  spot,  came  in  the  night  to  release  him,  when 
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the  train  was  fired,  and  all — prisoner,  friends,  and  tree — 
were  blown  np.  I regret  to  say,  that  I heard  some  Rus- 
sians at  Odessa  term  this  a clever  feat  instead  of  stigma- 
tizing it  as  a barbarous  act ; becoming  a red  Indian  per- 
haps, but  rather  unworthy  of  a Russian  officer. 

The  social  manners  of  the  mixed  population  of  Odessa, 
the  Cincinnati  of  the  East,  are  described  in  this  account 
given  of  a grand  public  ball,  which  took  place  on  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

The  handsome  saloon  at  the  Exchange  sparkled  with 
lights,  fine  dresses,  and  beauty.  I have  rarely  seen  so 
many  attractive  women  together,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
intermixture  ofGreeks,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Russians, 
during  thirty  or  forty  years.  Russian  women  are  not  in 
general  handsome  ; nevertheless,  the  palm  of  beauty  at 
Odessa,  when  I was  there,  was  borne  away  by  two 
Russian  ladies.  Madame  S — - — , and  Mademoiselle  I—: 
but  they  were  exceptions.  There  were  also  several  good- 

looking  young  Greeks,  particularly  Mademoiselle  M , 

who  was  blessed  with  a Madonna’s  countenance.  My 
Odessa  reader  will  not  know,  though  he  may  guess, 
who  is  meant  from  the  initial,  for  there  were  six  fair 
Greeks  whose  names  began  with  M,  all  pretty,  and  each, 
excepting  one,  thinking  herself  the  prettiest  girt  in  the 
city.  There  was  also  au  elegant  young  Athenian  lady 
married  in  Odessa,  and  a charming  Greca-Kgyptian, 
Arabian  in  form  and  Attic  in  countenance,  whose  ticket 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery  had  made  her  exchange  sun 
and  sand  for  snow  and  steppe.  Among  the  men  in  the 
ball,  there  were  two  Russian  merchants  who  still  retained 
the  old  national  costume,  with  long  beards  and  dark 
robes ; and  the  effect  was  rendered  more  striking,  by  the 
contrast  of  their  appearance  with  that  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion.  The  ladies 
were  exceedingly  well  dres«ed,  and  the  gentlemen's  uni- 
forms glittered  with  stars  and  crosses.  Some  individuals 
wore  so  many  decorations,  that  others  with  only  three  or 
four  appeared  shabby 

A few  minutes  before  midnight,  the  band,  changing 
tune,  began  to  play  the  national  anthem.  We  all  stood 
still.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  servants  came  in  with 
champagne.  All  the  company  took  a glass,  and  toasted 
the  new  year  In  chorus.  We  then  severally  wished  each 
other  a happy  new  year,  and  friends  exchanged  the  kiss 
of  peace.  The  scene  was  truly  characteristic ; a merry 
hour  was  passed  in  thus  doing  honour  to  the  birth  of 
1839.  The  lively  Mazurka  then  struck  up,  and  dancing 
was  continued  with  spirit  till  morning.  The  Russians 
aro  very  fond  of  outward  signs  of  good  will ; and  far  be 
it  from  me  to  say  that  they  are  not  sincere.  In  their 
domestic  circles  it  is  the  custom  after  dinner  for  ail  the 
party,  having  first  crossed  themselves,  to  wish  each  other1 
joy,  and  embrace.  The  presence  of  a few  strangers  does 
not  prevent  this  fraternal  exhibition,  nor  are  they 
left  out  in  the  peace-offering.  This  custom  of  kissing 
after  dinner,  and  of  dram-drinking  before,  is,  I believe, 
peculiar  to  Russia.  The  former  is  by  no  means  disagree- 
able at  times ; the  taste  for  the  latter  must  depend  upon 
habit,  it.fluenced  perhaps  by  climate.  If  wo  may  judge 
by  the  remarkable  gastric  powers  of  the  Russians,  the 
practice  of  prefacing  a meal  by  a glass  of  raw  spirits  is 
anti-dyspeptic. 

It  is  quite  as  troublesome  to  take  leave  of  a Russian 
town  as  to  enter  it.  The  traveller  was  obliged  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  and  the  route  he  proposed  to  take, 
three  times  in  the  Weekly  Gazette , and  submit  to  other 
troublesome  and  vexatious  regulations.  He  returned  to 
Germany  by  the  route  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  most 
possible  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

While  Mr  Slade  was  at  Odessa,  the  scarcity  of  com  in 
England  produced  general  excitement  and  exultation. 
The  price  of  corn  was  quickly  doubled,  and  one  house 
made  £12,000  by  merely  buying  and  selling  grain  on  the 
•pot.  Freights  were  also  doubled,  and  Odessa  had  not 
known  so  prosperous  a year  since  1817-18,  the  year  of 
the  last  scarcity  in  Eogland.  It  is  said . 
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The  English  cons  laws  necessarily  came  in  for  a shut 
of  remark,  and  that  of  a caustic  nature : they  were  uni- 
versal! y condemned  by  the  merchants,  because  iattrfaiag 
with  their  trade  as  they  supposed ; and  the  landowwn 
of  England  were  voted  cruel  and  grasping  in  creating  as 
artificial  price  of  bread. 

That  these  merchants  were  fully  disposed  to  profit  by 
the  scarcity  themselves,  does  not  one  whit  affect  thesrja- 
ment.  The  merchants  of  Odessa  stand  in  a very  differ- 
ent relation  to  the  people  of  England  from  that  of 
English  landlords  and  legislators.  Mr  Slade  Uunfsrwr. 
able  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws ; his  main  argu. 
ment  being  that  oft-refuted  one,  that  England  would  ht 
dependent  on  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  os 
Russia,  for  food.  But  is  she  not  at  all  times  so  depend- 
ent  ? while,  under  the  present  system,  the  dependew 
is  most  severely  felt  when  she  can  be  taken  at  the  pt\u 
est  disadvantage. 

Macgillivrays  History  of  British  Birds.  VoL 
III.  Pp.  768. 

This  important  system  of  British  Ornithology  is  tor 
completed,  so  far  as  regards  the  Land  Birds.  Pifty-ft 
species  are  described  in  this  volume  alone,  which  nnp<i 
from  the  Wren  to  the  Eagle.  For  the  different  orders, 
Mr  Macgillivray  has,  in  several  instances,  invented  nw 
names,  descriptiveof  their  peculiar  qualities — asSnstcken, 
Plunderers,  Gliders,  Darters,  Sec.  The  anecdote*  Hiss 
trative  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  bird*,  whether  *ej- 
plied  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  or  cu*- 
municated  by  his  correspondents — enthusiastic  Ornitho- 
logists living  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom—  form.  ?! 
in  the  previous  volumes,  delightful  reading  eren  to  tit 
mere  lover  of  nature,  who  may  have  no  pretemios*  t» 
scientific  knowledge.  Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  darn- 
ing than  the  stories  of  that  tiny  architect  the  Wren,  vA 
those  of  the  Swallow  tribes,  the  Cuckoos,  the  Eagles, ud 
Falcons,  graphically  related  by  Mr  Macgillivraj s«ri  b* 
friends.  From  one  of  the  latter,  Mr  Hepburn  of  East 
Lothian,  whose  love  of  birds  and  familiarity  with  tier 
habits,  is  quite  captivating,  we  shall  borrow  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  ever-welcome  swallow.  We  may  also  pre- 
mise that  these  borrowed  or  bestowed  plumes  fora  tfc 
fairest  ornaments  of  Mr  Macgillivray’s  work. 

One  of  the  few  Ornithological  facts  noted  by  our  ratio 
is  the  appearance  of  the  red- throated  Swallow,  wfat* 
usually  arrives  the  third  week  of  April  at  the  village  « 
Linton,  where  most  of  them  remain  for  some  weeks,  oU 
the  increasing  warmth  peoples  the  air  with  their  pny, 
and  the  calls  of  love  prompt  them  to  disperse.  Some  be- 
take themsidres  to  their  old  nests,  while  the  rest  losisst 
for  suitable  places  in  which  to  rear  their  young.  It  ® 
not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  they  appear  absot  osr 
farmery ; where  they  immediately  commence  a server  of 
the  stables,  byres,  cattle-sheds,  and  out-houses;  clnfisg 
to  the  beams,  rafters,  or  walls ; a few  hours,  and  tomt- 
times  two  or  three  days,  being  thus  occupied.  Ft  *ppt*o 
to  me  that  this  species  is  not  nearl  y so  caprieisus  as  the 
white-rumped  : which  often  abandons  its  newly  «*■ 
menced  or  even  half-finished  nest,  but  proceeds  strtddy 
with  its  work.  In  the  intervals  of  labour,  they  smyks 
seen  perched  on  the  roofs,  chimney-tops,  walls,  nuh*f* 
or  even  trees.  In  pasture-fields,  where  thousands  » 
sects  are  disturbed  by  the  cattle,  how  beautifully  they 
skim  along  ! — at  times  seeming  bent  on  launching  hr 
into  the  liquid  void,  but  with  an  easy  and  graceful 
starting  back  to  the  spot  which  they  left  a moment  Be- 
fore. The  males  warble  at  intervals;  and  **nrii«s 
sailing  on  stiffened  pinions,  utter  a guttural  and  grstisf 
kind  of  uote.  Having  allayed  their  hunger,  theyntstc 
to  their  nests,  dancing  gaily  along.  How  a*«*sdr 
modulated  are  the  notes  of  the  male  : — whit,  whit,  ***“> 
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tehee  i,  kUe.hu ! klte.hu!  The  female  shoots  a-head, 
her  mate  strives  in  vain  to  overtake  her  t their  speed  is 
redoubled ; forward  they  dash  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
eye  follows  them  with  difficulty  as  they  glance  round  the 
tall  chimney  of  the  steam-engine,  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  cattle-sheds.  The  chase  is  o'er;  the  feast 
and  song  are  ended ; they  now  direct  their  attention  to 

bnildlng The  nest  is  built  under  arches, 

gateways,  eaves,  and  water-spouts ; against  the  beams, 
rafters,  and  lintels  of  out-houses,  and  under  wooden 
bridges.  I have  seen  nests  of  this  species  on  the  rocks 
about  Tantallon  Castle,  opposite  the  Bass.  The  only 
access  which  they  sometimes  have  to  their  nest  is  through 
broken  windows,  holes  in  the  door,  and  slits  in  the  walls, 
which  are  sometimes  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  them 

a passage *.  Although,  for  some  years 

past  I have  not  molested  them  in  any  svay,  they  ate  dis- 
trustful of  man,  and  the  sitting  bird  immediately  leaves 
the  nest  on  his  approach  ; the  neighbours  joining  in  the 
clamour  raised  by  it,  until  the  intruder  tetires.  Two 
years  ago,  one  of  the  nests  here  was  robbed  of  its  eggs  ; 
yet  in  a week  after,  the  female  was  sitting  on  the  usual 
number.  When  a bird  of  prey  appears,  they  sound  the 
alarm-notes,  resembling  the  klec-huee ! k/ee-huee ! the 
import  of  which  every  little  bird  understands : their  dark 
glancing  forms  are  seen  cleaving  the  air  with  speed ; 
mounting  obliquely,  they  dash  on  the  back  of  the  foe; 
and,  rising  perpendicularly,  continue  the  attack  until  the 
tyrant  of  the  air  abandons  their  hunting-ground,  and  the 
gallnnt  and  watchful  guardians  of  the  feathered  tribes 
return  with  songs  of  triumph.  Grimalkin,  cantering 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  treated  in  the  same  uncere- 
monious manner.  I have  often,  particularly  in  fine  mild 
evenings,  observed  that  our  little  band  of  hiruruters 
assemble  in  a flock  about  sunset,  and  perform  beautiful 
aifrial  evolutions.  From  their  numbers,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  females  come  abroad  to  stretch  their 
wearied  limbs.  Frequently  does  the  male  visit  the  spot  so 
dear  to  him,  cheering  his  mate  with  songs,  and  probably 
supplying  her  with  food.  His  song  is  always  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  my  taste,  more  especially  when  the  crimson 
clouds  in  the  west  foretell  the  close  of  day,  and  the  minstrel 
may  be  seen  perched  on  a chimney-can,  or  some  other 
eminence.  The  descending  sun  shoots  bands  of  softened 
light  over  our  quiet  valley,  gilding  the  hoary  rocks  of 
Taprain  Law,  and  causing  the  bright  chestnut  on  the 
swatlow’s  forehead  and  throat  to  glisten,  as  in  ecstasy  he 
moves  his  body  in  a simi-circle,  seeming  to  throw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  performance.  When  the  young  are 
batched,  the  parents  attend  to  their  wants  with  unwearied 
assiduity.  They  are  fond  of  flying  about  in  the  vicinity 
of  cattle  while  feeding,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
insects  raised  by  them.  When  our  working-horses  are 
turned  loose  to  graze  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
six  in  the  evening,  they  are  in  constant  attendance ; more 
especially  If  the  weather  is  cold  and  clondy.  For  hours 
together  they  m3y  be  seen  sweeping  over  a poud  or  ditch, 
along  footpaths  and  lanes ; but,  above  all,  shady  avenues 
and  amongst  trees,  where  cattle  are  wont  to  pass  the 
sultry  noon,  nnd  returning  to  feed  their  young  every  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  young  brood  is  batched  about 
the  same  time  as  the  white-rumped  species.  They  follow 
tho  old  birds,  uttering  quick  expressive  notes.  At  a 
given  signal,  one  of  them  rises  obliquely,  and  meets  its 
parent  at  an  angle  Hovering  for  a few  minutes,  It 
greedily  devours  the  proffered  mouthful.  I have  never 
seen  them  fed  when  perched  on  a tree  or  pailing,  ns  men- 
tioned in  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome;  but  T have 
seen  them,  when  tried,  settle  in  such  situations,  and  rise 
on  the  wing  to  receive  food  from  their  parents.  The 
young  Bre  soon  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  fre- 
quent churches,  manor  balls,  distilleries,  and  other  lofty 
bnildings.  In  this  district,  Linton  distillery  is  tho  fa- 
vourite place  of  rendezvous.  About  the  second  week  of 
September,  the  second  brood,  nnd  the  parents  join  them. 
They  now  roost  exclusively  on  trees,  which  they  usually 
quit  at  (sun-rise,  and  resort  to  some  sunny  roof,  where 
the  livelong  day  is  spent  in  luxurious  idleness,  singing, 
and  satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger.  Sometimes  the  leaf- 
less bough  of  an  old  tree  is  selected  for  this  purpose. 


Every  morning,  parties  of  various  numbers  leave  the 
main  flock,  and  betake  themselves  to  corn  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  farm-buildings.  There  they  almost 
invariably  choose  the  chimney  of  the  steam-engine  as 
the  centre  of  their  frolics.  At  a given  signal,  the  whole 
party  rise  twittering  in  chorus.  After  a short  excursion 
they  return ; most  of  them  perching  on  the  top,  and  the 
rest  on  the  sides,  of  the  walls ; the  whole  forming  a scene 
on  which  I am  never  tired  of  looking.  But  if  you  would 
contemplate  this  mysterious  gathering  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  seasou,  take  a solitary  ramble  along  the  border  of 
the  wood  that  skirts  the  meadow  : the  few  wild-flowers 
which  still  linger  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  hedge-row, 
have  a forlorn  sweetness  and  beauty  ; the  fields  are 
chequered  with  gold  and  green ; the  tints  of  the  foliage 
are  gorgeous  beyond  description ; all  things  speak  of 
maturity  and  subsequent  decay ; there  is  an  exhilarating 
keenness  in  the  air,  and  yet  the  sober  stillness  of  nn 
autumnal  day  sheds  a gentle  sadness  over  the  scene, 
which  even  the  distant  song  of  the  reapers,  and  the  gam- 
bols of  the  swallows  hovering  over  the  pool,  and  perch- 
iug  on  the  old  oak,  fail  to  dispel.  The  spirit  of  melan- 
choly sighs  through  the  gay  foliage,  sits  in  impressive 
silence  on  the  motionless  curtain  of  the  grey  clouds,  nnd 
broods  over  the  landscape,  from  which  stern  winter  will 
soon  sweep  every  object  that  charms  the  eye.  .... 
When  the  morning  has  at  last  come,  when  they  must  bid 
a long  farewell  to  their  native  land,  they  seldom,  as  is 
their  wont,  divide  into  parties,  but  fly  off,  in  a body,  for 
the  green  meadows  of  merry  England,  there  to  linger  for 
a few  weeks  longer,  before  they  finally  depart  for  the  ever- 
green borders  of  Africa.  On  the  morning  of  24th  Sep- 
tember last,  a flock  passed  over  our  reapers,  casting  no 
looks  behind  on  the  rural  homesteads  which  they  once 
held  so  dear;  but  rushing  onward  in  an  undeviating 
course,  and  maintaining  a sullen  silence.  I marked 
their  flight  until  they  blended  with  the  blue  ether;  and 
thought  of  the  bright  days  which  were  gone,  and  tho 
storms  which  were  soon  to  come. 

This  is  a fair  specimen  of  those  interesting  communi- 
cations which  impart  so  great  a charm,  and  give  so  much 
additional  ralne  to  Mr  Macgillivray’s  work.  Whatever 
had  been  his  attainments  In  science,  and  enthusiasm  for 
this  particular  branch  of  Natural  History,  no  resident  of 
a city  could  have  made  so  excellent  and  so  complete  a 
work,  without  such  well-qualified  and  zealous  co-ndjutors 
as  Mr  Macgillivray  has  found  in  Mr  Weir  and  Mr  Hep- 
burn. 

Having  finished  the  history  of  the  land  birds,  Mr 
Macgillivray  proposes  next  to  turn  his  attention  to  tho 
sea  birds ; for  which  he  has  already  collected  large  ma- 
terials. Indeed,  be  regards  the  work  as  one;  and  the 
next  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the 
Waders,  as  merely  the  fourth  of  his  great  work. 

Account  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus. By  David  Salomons,  Esq. 

The  outbreak  of  wild  and  infuriated  fanaticism,  worthy 
of  the  darkest  panic-struck  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  has  recently  occurred  at  Damascus,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  has  excited  no 
small  interest.  The  object  of  this  diabolical  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  being  especially  the  wealthy  Jews  of  that 
city,  throws  considerable  suspicion  or  broad  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  conspiracy.  Vet  is  it  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  there  are  many  conscientious  bigots — if  there 
can  ever  be  enlightened  conscience  without  knowledge 
and  liberality— enlisted  among  the  ranks  of  the  persecu- 
tors, as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  uninstructed  rabble  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  is  remarkable  that  Rhodes  has  been  the 
seat  of  a movement  of  the  same  sort ; where,  however, 
justice  has  triumphed,  though  not  until  great  injustice  and 
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cruelly  had  been  committed  ; and  we  notice  that  a aimi* 
lar  attempt  haa  been  made  at  Tamow,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  whole  matter,  whether  fact — which  is 
next  to  impossible— or  fraud,  which  we  fully  believe, 
affords  a curious  passage  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  and 
a view  of  human  nature  which  is  certainly  not  flattering 
to  human  pride. 

Of  the  affair  at  Damascus,  which  has  naturally  awak- 
ened the  lively  sympathy  of  the  Jews  in  this  country  with 
their  persecuted  brethren,  Mr  Salomons  has,  from  various 
sources,  given  a most  minute  account  in  the  volume  on 
our  table;  and  transactions  more  atrocious  and  disgrace- 
ful never  darkened  the  annals  of  religious  persecution. 
Persecution  is  indeed  a feeble  word  to  express  the  per- 
version and  mockery  of  all  justice,  and  the  demoniacal 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  instigation  of,  at  least,  one 
European  and  Christian  consul.  Preparatory  to  the  ac- 
count which  wc  may  give,  when  more  facts  have  been 
elicited  by  the  mission  of  Sir  Moses  Moutefiorc,  and  those 
who  have  gone  with  him  to  Damascus,  to  sift  the  matter 
to  the  foundation,  on  the  scene  of  the  alleged  murder  of 
a Christian  priest  and  his  servant,  and  the  certain  tortur- 
ing to  death  of  several  Jew  mer  chants,  and  the  torturing 
and  spoliation  of  many  Hebrews — we  may  briefly  state, 
that  iu  February  last,  Father  Thomas,  a French  Catholic 
priest,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  Damascus,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  rich,  disappeared,  together  with  his 
servant,  a native,  and  a Mahommedao.  Father  Thomas 
was  said  to  have  been  last  seen  in  or  near  the  shop  of  a 
Jew  barber,  in  the  Jew  quarter  of  the  city ; though  a Jew 
hawker  of  tobacco  gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen  the 
priest  and  his  servant,  on  that  evening,  out  of  the  city ; 
and  a merchant,  with  whom  Father  Thomas  had  had  a 
quarrel,  was  subsequently  found  hanging  dead  in  hisowu 
house.  The  Jew  barber,  a very  young  man,  of  weak 
character,  was  arrested,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  fright- 
ful torture,  but  continued  to  affirm  his  own  innocence, 
until  nature  gave  way;  when  he  finally  accused  several 
wealthy  Jew  merchants  of  having,  together  with  himself, 
put  Father  Thomas  to  death ; and  for  an  object  which 
involves  every  Jew  throughout  the  world  iu  the  offence, 
as  it  alleged  that  the  victim  was  seized  to  obtain  human 
blood,  to  form  the  Passover  cakes ; which  monstrous 
mixture  is  a commanded  rite  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews! 
Under  this  belief,  the  maddened  state  of  the  public  mind 
against  the  Jews  iu  Damascus,  and  wherever  the  monster- 
lie  obtains  credit,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; nor  yet,  when 
the  locality  is  remembered,  the  revolting  events  described 
in  that  narrative,  however  much  they  are  to  be  execrated 
and  deplored.  The  narrative  on  which  Mr  Salomons  has 
reasoued  and  commented,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Pieritz,  born  a Jew,  and  educated  for  a 
Rabbi,  and,  consequently,  well  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion of  his  fathers,  but  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
labouring  as  a Christian  missionary  in  Jerusalem.  This 
gentlemau  went  to  Damascus  in  April  last,  Hnd,  on  the 
spot,  drew  up  an  account,  which  fairly  rivals  a chapter 
from  the  History  of  the  Inquisition;  or  those  trials,  for 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  where  the  torture  elicited  what- 
ever the  tormentors  desired. 

The  reasonings  of  Mr  Salomons  on  these  horrible  and 
disgusting  events,  in  vindication  of  the  Jews,  are  convinc- 
ing and  triumphant ; though,  as  Christians,  pretending 
to  a high  civilisation,  intelligent  men  must  feel  ashamed 
and  humiliated  at  the  necessity  for  employing  argument 
on  such  a subject. 


The  Fine  Arte  in  England,  their  State  and  Prs. 
specie,  considered  relatively  to  National  Educa. 
lion.  By  Edward  Edwards  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  assuming  u his  teit  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common  oa 
Mr  Ewart's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  best  mean  of 
extending  a knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  prtaci- 
ples  of  Design  among  the  people,  and  into  the  management 
and  effects  of  public  institutions  connected  with  the  Arts, 
has  brought  together  a mass  of  useful  facts,  while  labour, 
ing  to  establish  that  a more  direct  interference,  mote  pi. 
trouage  and  fostering  are  required  on  the  part  of  gortra. 
meut.  Even  Mr  Haydou,  the  most  determined  enemy  t* 
Royal  Academies  now  alive,  has  acknowledged  the  nla* 
of  Sehools  of  Design,  though  he  would  probably  prefe 
such  as  are  voluntary.  On  the  objects  and  manijjemw 
of  such  institutions,  Mr  Edwards  has  drawn  together  xu 
opinions  of  mauy  of  the  persons  examined  by  t&s  Cost- 
mi  (tee  of  the  Commons.  Assuming  thst  the  penoci » 
examined  were  those  beat  qualified  to  give  an  opitdea. 
and  that  the  wants  of  the  manufacturing  towns  oogbr  ts 
be  first  attended  to,  we  shall  quote  what  they  coniiibr  tbs 
kind  of  collection  of  specimens,  copies,  and  model*,  tbit 
ought  to  be  made,  and  the  means  suggested  fsr  obttitis; 
them. 


“ I have  seen,”  says  Mr  Cockerell,  R.  A.,  the aithjtn; 
of  the  Rank  of  England,— I have  seeu  and  wattaw 
with  very  great  interest  the  establishment  and  growth 
voluntary  institutions  for  the  encouragemeut  ol  its 
Arts  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  »*d 
many  other  places ; these  have  been  raised  bytht»»- 
eciiptions  of  individuals,  often  manufacturers  thsmsuta, 
very  enthusiastic  for  the  houour  and  for  the  real  twptsw. 
meut  of  their  native  towns;  but  the  meant  bang  Wf 
small , they  have  been  obliged  to  support  them  by  tit  si 
traction  of  fine  art  and  annual  exhibitions  ; they  isss 
not  been  able  to  bring  them  to  bear  more  dittedyt* 
manufactures  to  such  an  extent  as  they  othcrout  esflt 
have  dune  ; and  1 doubt  not  that  if  those  iwutui-m* 
were  in  a situation  to  add  to  their  meaus,  by  the  <#»•:»• 
agement  aud  aid  of  government,  afforded  under  pi*?* 

conditions,  and  were  enabled  to  give  rewards, sod  tstsu 

out  premiums  for  works  wholly  applicable  to  quanta- 
lures,  that  the  original  promoter*  of  these  iDltit^^t*,* 
would  be  gratified  and  stimulated,  and  the  ultimate  **■ 
jects  of  these  iuteiesling  schools  would  befulhiW;* 
permanent  solidity  would  be  given  to  those  octanmdi** 
fluctuating  efforts  of  enthusiasm  or  prosperity,  •/  •“* 
we  see  so  many  examples,  aDd  the  legislature  would  tv 
tain  the  desired  effect  at  a much  cheaper  raw  and 
effectually  than  by  any  other  means  1 have  been  shists 
contemplate  for  geueral  improvement  iu  the  appb®-*3 
of  art  to  manufactures.” 

“ In  towns  such  as  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  u» 
Manchester,”  says  Mr  William  Wyoo,  R.A.  {«f  ^ 
Mint,)  “they  should  have  museums,  if  you  may 
them,  of  the  works  that  are  particularly  appiteabis  Is  « 
manufacture  that  flourishes  there." 

Mr  Papworth  recommeuda  exhibitions  of  w«*" 
Art,  such  as  vases,  casts,  bronzes,  and  works  if 
architecture,  &c  distinct  from  the  higher  works  of 
ing  and  sculpture ; fearing  (in  common  with  otbeA  ** 
we  have  seen)  that  from  mixed  exhibitions,  “I*®* 
men  might  be  tempted  to  leave  the  intended  ^ 
pursue  that  which  is  more  accredited  and  honoured. 


he  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturing  Ana 
“It  is  very  desirable,"  says  Mr  George  Rennie,  *yw  * 
ng  chiefly  of  plaster  casts  from  statues,  original  on* 
uents,  &«.,  ‘‘  that  there  should  be  a central  »ur«*  1 
London,  aud  branch  museums  in  the  provincial 
vhere  every  species  of  casts  and  models,  and  t***0*^ 
.viiich  design  might  be  promoted,  should  be  trj*"“lUB 
tom  London  to  the  provinces,  aud  vice  verse . 
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And  more  in  detail  t 

“ Collections  of  Art,”  says  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  “are 
not  sufficiently  applied.  . . . If  thrre  were  professors 
who  had  classes,  and  could  read  lecture * with  these  fine 
models  before  them,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  .... 
and  that  might  be  followed  by  ejramina/ionx.  .... 

“I  dare  say,”  he  continues,  “ that  in  the  towns  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle,  one  half  of  the 
people  never  saw  any  good  specimens  of  the  higher  Arts. 
. . . . One  thing  which  I think  would  be  particu- 

larly  useful  as  applied  to  the  manufactures,  is  the  whole 
of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican , all  those  beautiful  things 
which  ars  unrivalled  in  excellence  ; if  there  were  merely 
engravings  made  on  stone,  which  might  be  done  cheaply, 
from  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  I think  those  aloue  would 
establish  a most  useful  school.” 

Mr  George  Poxgo  also  recommends  the  establishment 
of  “ public  lectures  on  the  great  principles  of  design  and 
taste,”  in  connexion  with  collections  of  Art;  and  he  adds, 
“ good  taste  is  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, that  museums  should  be  provided  at  the  na- 
tional expense  ; but  practical  skill  being  an  advantage  of 
a more  individual  nature  ought  rather  to  be  paid  for 
(moderately)  by  the  individual.” 

Mr  James  Crabh,  a practical  decorator,  insists  on  the 
importance  of  collections  both  of  works  of  art  and  of 
natural  history,  and  of  botanical  gardens  ; and  that  to 
be  valuaole  to  working  artisans,  they  must  he  open  in  the 
evening,  or  else  (in  some  cases)  very  early  in  the  morn~ 
ing. 

Dr  Waagen,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Berlin  Gallery, 
and  the  author  of  a valuable  book  on  the  private  collec- 
tions of  Art  in  England,*  says,  “ I should  consider  it 
advantageous  for  the  working  classes  if  public  galleries 
[snd  botanical  gardens]  were  open  on  Sundays  for  a few 
hours and  adds,  “ in  addition  to  this,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  brief  catalogues  with  introductory  re- 
marks, giving  a short  history  of  the  art , and  with  remarks 
on  the  objects  exhibited,  so  that  the  spectator,  when  he 
enters,  may  not  be  quite  ignorant  of  tbe  subject.” 

Biiefly,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  that  collections  of  casts 
from  the  best  works  of  sculpture,  of  ornaments  in  plaster 
and  in  metal,  both  ancient  and  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  prints  and  of  books  of  ornamental  design, 
such  as  those  which  the  French  and  Prussian  govern- 
ments have  caused  to  be  produced  on  so  splendid  a scale, 
are  those  which  are  most  desirable  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing towns. 

As  in  all  of  these  there  either  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
corporate  bodies  for  the  direction  of  their  municipal 
affairs,  I conceive  the  readiest  and  least  objectionable 
mode  of  establishing  such  collections  would  be  for  the 
government,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  offer 
grante  of  a determined  proportion  of  the  sums  required 
at  the  outset ; and  to  empower  the  corporation  to  levy 
the  remainder  within  each  municipal  district  to  be  so 
benefited  : the  government  grant  being  contingent  on  that 
of  the  corporation.  These  galleries  and  museums  once 
established,  I think  there  is  little  doubt  that  adequate 
provision  for  their  future  support  would  be  readily  made 
from  the  local  funds. 

Next  in  importance  to  these,  are  collections  of  original 
and  improved  machines,  models  of  new  inventions  and 
specimens  of  new  and  improved  fabrics,  patterns,  &c. 
These,  as  it  has  been  already  suggested,  might  easily  be 
established  in  connexiou  with  an  improved  law  for  the 
protection  of  patents  and  copyright,  whenever  that  need- 
ful improvement  shall  take  place. 

Mr  Edward  entertains  somewhat  narrow  and  rigid 
opinions  on  qnestions  of  copyright  and  patents,  the  only 
questions  on  which  a few  of  our  legislators  think  with 


* Kuruttwerke  und  KunstUr  in  England,  (Works  of  Art, 
Ac.,  in  England,)  8vo.  Berlin,  1836.  This  work  has  been 
translated  in  England  by  Mr  H.  S.  Lloyd,  and  published 
by  Mr  Murray.  It  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  Art-col- 
lections in  England,  wliich  has  yet  appeared. 


soundness  and  liberality;  far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  solely 
because  it  does  not  affect  their  own  pockets. 

The  doings  of  the  Edinburgh  Associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts  are  highly  lauded.  On  a similar 
plan  was  formed  the  Art-Union  of  London,  of  which  Mr 
Edwards  is  an  active  member.  The  principles  of  the 
Art-Union,  are,  however,  much  more  sound  and  liberal 
than  those  by  which  the  first  of  the  Edinburgh  Associa- 
tions, in  point  of  date,  would,  by  consolidating  all  the 
power  of  the  body  in  a few  self-chosen  individuals,  lay 
the  foundation  of  a system  of  intrigue  and  favouritism. 
Mr  Edwards'  remarks  are  calculated  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  the  assumed  guardians  and  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
arts  among  ns,  though  we  doubt  much  if  hiq  reasoning 
will  have  that  effect.  Having  quoted  from  the  Reports 
of  the  original  Edinburgh  Association,  chiefly  to  refute 
the  fallacies  advanced,  Mr  Edwards  continues— 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  since  the  plan  of  purchase 
by  a committee  is  general  amongst  the  continental  asso- 
ciations, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  works  well  in  prac- 
tice; but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  these  commit- 
tees are  very  differently  constituted  from  those  in  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  ns  they  are  composed,  not  of  amateurs 
only,  but  also  of  artists,  and  consequently  include  a far 
greater  amount  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a wise  se- 
lection. 

Amongst  ourselves,  there  is  a strong  prejudice  against 
allowing  artists  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions, such  as  those  now  under  review.  It  seems  to  be 
feared  that  such  participation  would  lead  to  the  indul- 
gence of  professional  partialities  and  jealousies,  and  thus 
wotk  injustice.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
exclusion  tends  greatly  to  narrow  the  efficiency  of  these 
committees  upon  all  matters  of  taste. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
plan  of  committing  the  selection  to  individual  prize- 
holders  is  far  better  than  that  of  intrusting  it  to  a com- 
mittee, it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  reason  will  remain 
for  excluding  artists  from  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Their  special  knowledge,  although  no  longer 
required  for  the  discharge  of  this  particular  function, 
will  still  have  many  important  opportunities  for  its  ex- 
ercise. 

Another  sound  opinion  is  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
the  engravings  now  adopted  by  all  the  Associations, 
mainly  to  tempt  subscribers  by  the  old  lottery  bait  of 
“ AH  prizes,  ladies  and  gentleman,  and  no  blanks  J” 
The  prizes , whether  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  have,  he 
imagines,  with  the  exception  of  Graves’  engraving  of 
George  [not  William]  Harvey’s  Trial  of  Shakspeare , 
not  been  of  a kind  to  elevate  the  taste  of  their  possessors. 
The  error,  Mr  Edwards  conceives  to  lie  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  engraving  being  limited  to  the  pictures  ac- 
tually purchased  by  the  Association  itself.  This  limita- 
tion ought  either,  he  thinks,  to  be  abandoned,  or  the 
judges  should  select  one  picture  expressly  for  engraving. 
But  here,  again,  he  rightly  prefers  unbounded  freedom 
of  choice.  Mr  Edwards  makes  other  suggestions,  which 
we  consider  valuable,  but  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his 
work.  A good  Essay  upon  National  Education  is  included 
in  the  work,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  of  an  econo- 
mical nature  for  the  encouragement  of  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  improvement  of  manufactures.  Some  of  the  au- 
thor’s plans  and  ideas,  those  which  he  has  adopted  from 
others,  of  the  necessity  of  State  patronage  for  the  higher 
branches  of  painting,  are  of  more  questionable  expediency. 
If  within  the  last  three  years,  £70, 000  have  been  raised, 
by  private  Associations,  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of 
British  artists,  this  does  not  seem  the  time  to  plead  for 
that  State  patronage  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  abuses. 
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Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  the  Manu- 
facture contrasted  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 

4'C.  S)-c.  By  James  Montgomery,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  York  Factories  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  author  of  this  work  went  from  Scotland  four  years 
ago,  and  was  then  strongly  urged  to  report  upon  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States.  This  he  has  done  fully  and  intelligently,  sticking 
to  facts,  and  avoiding  exaggeration.  The  book  is  of  value 
to  manufacturers, to  politicaleconomistsand statesmen, and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  a right  understanding  prevail- 
ing on  the  Com  Law  question.  From  the  tables,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  manufacturers  have  still  greatly  the 
advantage  of  those  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  expense. 
One  important  item,  wage?,  are  not,  on  the  average, 
much  above  half  so  high  in  this  country  as  in  America  ; 
good  news  to  masters  at  home,  situated  as  they  are, 
but  misery  to  the  workmen.  In  the  cotton  factories  of 
New  England,  which  are  a very  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  in  the  States,  few  hands  are  employed  under  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  Provisions  in  America  are  higher,  by  Mr 
Montgomery’s  Report,  save  the  luxuries  of  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco.  In  the  country,  he  imagines  that  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  butter,  poultry,  Stc.,  may  be  cheaper  than 
in  Britain ; but  they  are  not  60  in  the  towns  or  seats  of  the 
factories^  Clothing,  and  the  making  of  clothes,  are  dearer 
than  in  Glasgow ; but  it  must  be  remembered  in  reading 
Mr  Montgomery’s  Report,  that  provisions  are  now  at  least 
one-third  higher  than  in  1835-6  : the  close  of  a series  of 
remarkably  cheap  years  in  this  country.  Fuel  and  house- 
rent  are  permanently  much  dearer  in  America.  The 
wages  of  females  in  the  American  factories  are  higher  in 
proportion  to  those  paid  to  young  women  at  home,  than 
in  any  other  description  of  factory  work.  The  wages 
of  a girl  in  the  card-room  is  from  11s.  to  I2s.  Gd.  per 
week;  while  that  of  the  men  averages  from  13s.  to  18s. 
Save  in  the  moat  highly  improved  agricultural  districts 
of  Scotland,  nothing  like  the  same  equalization  of  the 
value  of  the  labour  of  females  and  men  is  known.  In 
America,  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  in  this 
country  ; yet  the  labourers  are  evidently  in  a much  bet. 
ter  condition,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuance,  as 
it  arises  from  the  connexion  of  nearly  all  the  factory 
workers  with  farming  ; so  that,  whenever  wage?  become 
low,  they  retire  to  rural  employments,  and  the  factories 
are  shut  up  till  better  wages  ran  be  afforded  by  the 
masters. 

The  shutting  up  of  factories  in  1837,  which  circumstance 
would  at  once  have  reduced  the  workers  of  this  country 
to  destitution  or  absolute  starvation,  did  not,  our  author 
states,  aff. ct  the  workers  very  materially.  Many  of  the 
girls,  who  had  been  lor  some  time  in  a factory,  teemed 
to  tejoice  and  regard  it  as  a time  of  recreation  ; so  that 
the  manufacturing  population  of  Auienca  arc  an  entirely 
different  class,  and  placed  in  very  different  circumstances 
from  those  of  Gieat  Biitain;  and  great  changes  must 
take  place  before  the  wages  in  the  former  can  be  so  low 
as  in  the  latter  country. 

The  History  of  Brechin.  By  David  Black, 
Town-Clerk  thereof. 

Next  to  the  Provost  of  an  ancient  borough,  if  not,  in 
respect  of  clerkly  skill,  before  that  dignitary,  the  Town- 
Clerk  is  the  very  man  to  compose  its  annals.  To  the 
“ bairns  o’  Brechin,”  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
labours  of  Cletk  Black  must  give  especial  satisfaction. 


Besides  the  local  chronicles  which  illustrate  sock  impsr. 
tant  matters  as  when  the  Little  Mill  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  Mickle  Mill,  and  when  finally  converted  into  the 
IVctuk  Mill,  or  when  the  Path  was  lowered  and  broad- 
ened, considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  progress  of 
society  in  all  the  Scottish  landward  towns  by  the  history 
of  the  social  and  economical  improvements  that  bn 
taken  place  in  this  one  of  Brechin,  aud  by  the  detail  of 
the  glories  which  it  has  witnessed,  from  the  dap  of  the 
Druids  and  the  Culdees  to  the  late  most  loyal  display  V 
the  citizens  on  the  felicitous  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  On  that  day  the  procession  marchtd  « 
was  marshalled  in  this  order 
Three  Constables, 

The  Odd-Fellow  Society, 

Messrs  Hebenton,  Wilson,  and  Laing, 

Private  Teachero  and  their  Pupils,  four  s-ror. 
&c.,  &c. 

And  “On”  was  the  word,  and  on  they  went;  up  ih* 
Cadger  Wynd  and  down  Southesque*  Street,  and  throng!! 
Panmurc  Street,  &c.,  tec.,  under  arches  of  flowers,  and  a 
spite  of  the  pouring  of  the  pitiless  rain,  to  lay  the  fouaii- 
tion  of  a New  School  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  at 
“ Baron  Panmure  of  Brechin  and  Navor."  After  this 
imposing  ceremony  was  accomplished,  the  Queen  i An- 
them was  sung,  and  three  loud  huzzas  given  for  he 
youthful  majesty  by  the  loyal  Brechiuites. 

The  Magistrates  and  Members  of  the  Town  CockI 
from  1673  downwards,  are  here  immortalised;  and liod*i 
as  it  de:erves,  is  the  spirit  with  which  they  have  slwin 
stood  up  for  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  town  spins 
the  Forfar  folks,  and  the  encroaching  and  op-wtuo* 
gentry  of  Montrose.  Among  the  eminent  men  of  Em* a 
was  William  Guthrie,  the  compiler  of  the  w*U-ltoov: 
“Guthrie’s  Geographical  Grammar” — and  a well-kw*: 
pensioned  Treasury  hack  scribe.  Dr  Doig,  long  ft* 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stirling,  was  *1»‘ 
Brechinite ; and  so  was  George  Rose  of  the  Tramr?- 
Cobbett’s  “Old  George  Rose.”  Gillies  too,  sutbsr  * 
“The  History  ofGreece,”  was  another  of  the  distrogwft* 
natives  of  the  town.  “ The  History  of  Btechin”  ii  *c- 
ten  in  an  unpretending  matter-of-fact  style;  and,  «« 
authentic  picture  of  a Scottish  landward  town,  is  fire* 
deed  from  being  devoid  of  interest. 

Poetry  for  the  People,  and  other  Poemi.  By 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M-P- 
The  former  collections  of  Mr  Milne’s  grace'sl 
flowing  verses  have  been  highly,  perhaps  too 
lauded  by  the  press ; and  those  now  published  ut, 
our  humble  opinion,  decidedly  superior,  not  ooly 
ject,  but  iu  character  and  execution,  to  their  prwarwo. 
In  proof,  we  select  these  few  stanzas  from  the  sot*** 
verses  entitled  Love  Thoughts. 

Oh,  let  not  words,  the  callous  shell  of  thought, 
Intrude  between  thy  silent  soul  and  mine! 

Try  not  the  choicest  ever  poet  wrought: 

They  all  are  discord  in  our  lile  divine 

Smile  not  thine  unbelief ; but  hear  and  say 
All  that  thou  wiliest,  and  then  upon  my  ****** 

Thy  gracious  head  in  silent  passion  lay 
One  little  hour,  and  tell  me  which  is  best. 

Now  let  us  live  our  love  ; in  after  hours 
Words  shall  fit  handmaids  to  sweet  memory** ; 

But  let  them  not  disturb  those  holier  bowers, 

The  voiceiiss  depths  of  pet  feet  sympathy. 

In  these  lines,  Mr  Milnes  has  caught  the  tiuespkii' 
the  deep-hearted  elder  amatory*  bards  of  Hugh”**.  ^ 

* This  picturesque  orthography  is  none  of 
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Miscellaneous  Verse*.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Doyle,  Bart.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

In  this  small  volume,  we  find  many  elegantly  versified 
pieces,  more  creditable  to  a young  man  of  letters  than 
gaining  the  Doncaster  St  Leger,  which  is  here  sung,  and 
the  Derby  to  boot ; but  it  is  more  a collection  to  be 
prized  by  friends  than  one  calculated  to  make  any  great 
sensation  in  literary  circles — not  of  fashion.  Laying 
aside  the  more  classical  or  ambitious  effusions,  we  select, 
as  a specimen  of  the  attempts  of  a hopeful  young  beginner, 
these  rough  but  spirited  lines  of  the  Old  Cavalier:— 

For  our  martyred  Charles  I pawned  my  plate  ; 

For  his  sou  I spent  my  all ; 

That  a churl  might  dine,  and  drink  his  wine. 

And  preach  in  my  father's  ball : 

That  father  died  on  Marston  Moor; 

My  sun  on  Wor’ster  Plain  ; 

And  the  King  he  turned  his  back  on  me 
When  he  got  his  own  again. 

The  other  day  there  came,  God  wot ! 

A solemn,  pompous  ass, 

Who  begged  to  kuow  if  I did  not  go 
To  the  sacrifice  of  Mass  ? 

I told  him  fairly,  to  his  face, 

That,  In  the  field  of  fight, 

I had  shouted  loud  for  Church  and  King 
When  he  would  have  run  outright. 

He  talked  of  the  Man  of  Babylon 
With  his  rosaries  and  copes; 

As  if  a Roundhead  wasn't  worse 
Than  half  a hundred  Popes. 

I don’t  know  what  the  people  mean 
With  their  horror  and  affright; 

All  Papists  that  I ever  knew 
Fought  stoutly  for  the  right. 

I now  am  poor  and  lonely  ; 

This  cloak  is  worn  and  old  ; 

But  yet  it  warms  my  loyal  heart 
Through  sleet,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

When  I call  to  mind  the  Cavaliers, 

Bold  Rupert  at  their  head, 

Bursting  through  blood  and  fire,  with  cries 
That  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

The  spear  and  sword  was  the  battle-word ; 

And  we  made  their  helmets  ring;. 

Howling  like  madmen,  all  the  while, 

For  God  and  for  the  King. 

And,  though  they  snuffied  psalms,  to  give 
The  rebel-dogs  their  due, 

When  the  roaring  shot  poured  close  and  hot, 

They  were  stalworth  men  and  true. 

• • t s • 

All  this  is  over  now,  and  I 
Must  travel  to  the  tomb, 

Though  the  King  I served  has  got  his  own, 

In  poverty  and  gloom. 

Well,  well,  1 served  him  for  himself, 

So  I must  not  complain  ; 

But  I often  wish  that  1 bad  died 
With  my  son,  on  Wor’ster  Plain. 

Religion,  in  connexion  with  a National  System  of 
Education.  By  W.  M.  Gunn,  Rector  of  the 
Burgh  School  of  Haddington. 

A very  orthodox  treatise  the  above,  containing  much 
that  is  sound  and  excellent,  both  practically  and  specu- 
latively, with,  perhaps,  more  protracted  and  minute  con. 
troversy  with  Mr  James  Simpson,  and  those  who  would 
wholly  disjoin  religious  from  secular  education,  than  will 
be  found  generally  edifying.  Nor  does  the  author  always 
xo.  LXXXI.— vot.  VII. 


sufficiently  discriminate  between  religion,  and  the  secta- 
rianism, which,  under  this  name,  every  denomination 
enjoyiug  power,  would,  beyond  a doubt,  try  to  intioduce 
into  the  public  schools.  No  one  could,  or,  at  least,  as  we 
think,  ought  to  object  to  the  Bible  being  read,  and  religious 
principle  instilled,  and  pure  Bible  morality  taught,  in  the 
manner  suggested  here;  save  that  Mr  Gunn  distinctly  re~ 
cognises  the  necessity,  which  he  contends  is  neither  evil  nor 
hardship,  of  the  catechisms  and  creeds  of  the  Established 
sects  of  England  and  Scotland  being  also  taught,  as  a test 
of  true  religion.  This,  of  course,  throws  the  whole  ques- 
tion back  to  the  original  unsatisfactory  ground.  It  is 
not  the  Bible  alone  that  is  to  be  read,  but  the  peculiar 
gloss  of  the  teacher  appointed  by  the  dominant  sect  Is  to 
be  inculcated.  We  fear,  in  short,  that  the  question  is  not 
one  jot  advanced  towards  a right  settlement  by  Mr 
Gunn’s  labours ; and  imagine  that  his  book  will  be 
found  of  value  mainly  for  practical  hints  and  illustrations, 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  conveying  instruction  to  young 
minds,  and  iuculcatiug  sound  moral  principle.  We  must 
also  say  that  the  work  is  entitled  to  mure  attention 
than,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  at  present  power  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

IVanderings  in  Germany.  By  Edward  Wilkey. 

A common-place  accbuntof  a journey,  now  as  hackneyed 
ns  the  route  from  London  to  Bath.  Still  it  makes  pleasaut 
enough  reading,  as  the  author  is  brisk  and  lively,  and 
takes  care  not  to  prose,  nor  to  dwell  on  any  scene  until  he 
fatigues  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hir  most  distant 
point  was  Preshurg,  to  which  he  made  an  excursion  by 
the  steamer  on  the  Danube.  From  Linz  he  went  to 
Lombach,  on  his  way  to  Salzburg,  by  what  we  consider 
the  most  ngreeable  mode  of  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
to  see  a new  country.  It  was  by  a railway,  on  which 
open  carriages  were  drawn  by  horses,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  honr. 

At  the  table  d'hote  at  Munich,  the  tourist  met  fifty- 
five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  thirty  were  English  ; 
and  this,  we  presume,  is  the  fair  proportion  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  to  be  found  in  those  places,  which  they 
consider  it  a feather  in  their  cap  to  be  able  to  say  they  have 
seen  ; though  they  may,  after  all,  know  much  less  about 
them  than  those  who  never  crossed  the  Channel,  or,  per- 
haps, the  boundaries  of  their  own  county.  The  travel- 
ler remarks  that  he  seldom  secs  swarms  of  wealthy 
English  abroad  without  a vision  of  Ireland,  and  the 
effects  of  absenteeism  visible  there — its  millions  of  ill- 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  acres,  and  half-naked  pea- 
santry,  Mr  Wilkey  imputes  the  German  phlegm,  or 
want  of  energy,  in  a great  measure  to  their  stewing 
themselves  in  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  sweltering  between 
featherbeds,  and  smoking  tobacco  to  an  immoderate  ex- 
tent. In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Wilkey,  we  must  say  that, 
if  not  a gieat  philosopher,  or  profound  observer,  he  is  a 
right  plensant,  conversable  companion. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks ; being  the  Present  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  John  Reid. 

We  have  here  a volume  of  compilation,  with  a consider- 
able mixture  of  personal  observation,  and  a good  deal 
of  hasty  and  crude  opinion,  and  sweeping  conclusion, 
drawn  from  narrow  and  imperfect  premises,  and  delivered 
in  a tone  which  some  will  designate  as  dogmatic,  and 
more,  we  suspect,  as  something  even  less  commendable. 
Still,  in  bustliug  and  elbowing  about,  Mr  Reid  has 
picked  up  a good  deal  of  such  information  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  streets,  bazaars,  coffeehouses,  and  cook-shops; 
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and  this  i*  acceptable ; while  hit  opinions  may  be  received 
at  the  reader’*  discretion.  His  street  and  out-door  pic- 
ture* are  often  animated.  The  volume  is  illustrated  and 
ornamented  by  some  pretty  coloured  lithographs,  and 
concludes  with  a few  doggret  lines,  which,  as  a tail- 
piece, are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  may  convey  the  im- 
pression, to  those  numerous  readers  who  begin  at  the 
end  of  a work,  that  the  present  one  it  much  more  flippant 
and  indifferent  than  it  really  it. 

The  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  Controversy. 

In  a note  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce, by  his  sons,  the  animadversions  of  H.  C.  Robin- 
ton,  Esq.,  Barrister,  upon  their  misrepresentations  and  insi- 
nuations against  Clarkson,  are  noticed  in  that  supercili- 
ous and  unfair  way,  which  has  tempted  Mr  Robinson 
to  renew  the  wordy  war.  This  he  has  done  with  vigour 
and  vantage ; though,  probably,  few  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  personal  friends  of  the  disputants  will  take  much 
interest  in  the  contest.  The  public  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Messrs  Wilberforce  treated  Clarkson  un- 
handsomely and  unjustly,  nor  to  appreciate  their  motives. 
The  public  at  once  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subjrct,  and 
is  not  likely  to  forego  its  opinion,  nor  yet,  we  imagine, 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  shabbiness  of  the  attempt 
made  to  get  out  of  a shabby  scrape.  An  anonymous  cor- 
respondent, in  Glasgow,  lately  drew  our  attention  to  the 
paltry  trick  of  the  Messrs  Wilberforce,  pretending,  in 
their  new  edition,  to  have  sold  “thirty  thousand  of  the 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce  palpably  insinuating 
copies,  where  the  fact  is  volumes.  The  circumstance  had 
escaped  our  memory  until  Mr  Robinson's  advertisement 
recalled  it ; and,  save  fot  that,  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticed. It  is  of  a piece  with  the  rest. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  May  1768  to  June  1774.  By 
J.  Wright,  Editor  of  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory. Parts  I.  and  II. 

The  Parliament,  of  which  the  debates  are  here  reported, 
is  commonly  called  the  Unretorted  Parliament, 
and  has,  till  now,  remained  nearly  a blank,  or  rather  an 
imperfection  in  Parliamentary  history.  Vet  this  was  a 
most  important  period  of  English  history,  and  among 
the  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  Burke, 
Fox,  Lord  North,  Dunning,  Wedderburne,  ftc.  &c.  The 
notes  takrn  by  Cavendish  fill  forty-nine  small  quarto 
volumes;  and  Mr  Wright,  after  being  on  the  scent  for 
fifteen  years,  lias  at  last  discovered  them  among  the  Eger- 
ton  manuscripts.  The  work,  which  is  issuing  in  Parts, 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  “ Parliamentary  History,”  and 
will  form  four  or  five  handsome  volumes. 

A Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Excavation 
and  Embankment  upon  Railways.  By  a Resi- 
dent Assistant  Engineer. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  this  scientific  work,  which 
can  only  inteiest  or  benefit  engineers  and  railway  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Universal  tendency  of  Mankind  to  associate; 
with  Notices  of  the.  Bonds  of  Society  as  regards 
Individuals  and  Communities.  By  John  Dun- 
lop, Esq. 

A number  of  curious  fact*  are  collected  in  this  volume, 
we  cannot  say  with  what  precise  object.  At  first  we 
imagined  that  a scheme  of  reformed  or  purified  Socialism 
was  to  be  propounded : but  nothing  specific  is  yet  reached, 
though  generally  the  advantages  of  association  are  pointed 
out 


A Letter  to  the  Human  Race.  By  a Brother. 

We  have  not  read  this  letter  carefully,  but,  from  a rapid 
glance,  nre  inclined  to  think  well  of  a publication  of 
which  the  text  is  “ Love  owe  Another,”  and  which 
concludes  by  exhorting  every  intelligent  being,  man  and 
woman,  to  set  about  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
well  understand  reading  and  writing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, making  their  firit  study  instruction  and  love. 

Annals  of  Humble  Life. 

This  is  a volume  of  short  stories,  generally  of  an  hr- 
itructive  kind,  and  good  moral  tendency.  They  also 
possets  considerable  literary  merit. 

Camp  and  Quarters.  Scenes  and  Impression*  of  . 
Military  Life.  By  Major  John  Patterson. 

An  old  campaigner  here  runs  through,  “ even  from  hit 
boyish  days,”  the  story 

Of  his  strange  ventures 
Happed  by  land  or  sea. 

This  he  does  with  unfailing  good-humour,  and  a happy 
knack  of  choosing  such  scenes  and  characters  for  delinea- 
tion  as  are  likely  to  be  generally  entertaining,  especially 
to  the  wide  circle  of  the  “ United  Service.”  The  world 
has  grown  a full  century  older  rvithin  the  forty  yean 
which  have  elapsed  since  Major  Patterson  first  repaired 
to  the  Grammar  School  of  Enniskillen,  and  not  very  long 
afterwards  joined  his  regiment  at  the  same  place.  Al- 
though he  may  not  have  wholly  changed  with  the  chang- 
ing age,  he  has  noted  the  revolution  in  manners  and 
opinions,  and  probably  shared  in  both.  Too  sudden 
an  access  of  good  fortune,  too  many  powerful  friend* 
at  headquarters,  and  too  rapid  promotion,  hav*  not  un- 
fitted him  for  impartial  observation,  nor  possessed  him 
with  interested  prejudices. 

Reminiscences  of  the  service,  and  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
on  first  joining  the  army,  and  throughout  the  Peninsular 
War,  Life  in  barracks,  in  camp,  and  quarters — afford  the 
staple  of  his  work  ; and  his  experience  has  been  large- 
He  stiffen'd  with  Moore  on  the  memorable  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  shared  in  the  later  glories  of  Wellington 
The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Moore,  givesa  veryfavour- 
able  impression  of  his  heart  and  of  his  understanding.  He 
does  not  find  great  military  genius  and  talent  only  in 
success.  To  many  readers,  the  most  piquant  portion  of 
these  volumes  will  be  their  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  of 
Irish  manners,  perished,  never  to  he  revived.  While 
Major  Patterson  was  under  the  care  of  a genuine  Irish 
pedagogue,  the  players  sometimes  visited  Enniskillen  : and 
stars,  long  since  burned  out,  shone  there : the  Connors 
and  Sinclairs,  and  pretty  “ Miss  St  Clair,  ’ who  after- 
wards became  Mrs  Macarthy,  and  Oweuson,  the  father 
of  Lady  Morgan,  who  is  thus  introduced 

Poor  Oweuson,  the  manager,  was  long  since  called  to 
his  fathers.  A more  kind-hearted  being  never  lived.  Hu 
personation  of  the  Irish  character  was  tar  beyond  any 
actor  of  his  times  ; while  the  racy  brogue,  by  which  bis 
amusing  dialogue*  were  enriched,  rendeied  them  inimi- 
table. In  the  part  of  Murtoch  Delauy,  he  cau»ed  his 
auditors  to  laugh  almost  to  tears.  His  dress  was  in  such 
good  keeping,  that  one  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
think  it  was  a mimic  scene.  Murtoch  enters  with  tat- 
tered garments,  and  a hay  rope  round  his  waist,  with 
garters  of  the  same  material.  Armed  with  a huge  pitch- 
fork,  he  would  lead  you  to  imagine  that  Paddy  had  bet 
that  instant  left  his  bogs,  whilst  exclaiming,  as  he  blun- 
ders on  the  stage,  “ I tlipt  under  a hay-stack  last  night, 
and  the  fithers  were  wet.”  In  the  character  of  Father 
Philip,  in  the  Castle  Spectre,  he  was  admirable.  When 
the  jolly  fat  friar  came  on  soliloquising,  while  paiung 
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hia  lusty  aides,  “ O sinner  that  I am,  to  forget  my  bottle 
of  sack  !”  the  house  was  literally  in  a roar.  Hia  Irish 
songs  were  all  sung  with  a flue  mellow  voice,  in  a style 
unequalled  by  anything  1 ever  heard,  even  from  Irish 
Johnstone,  or  the  well-known  Power.  Drimindu'a  la- 
mentations for  the  loss  of  her  cow,  with  other  plaintive 
ditties,  vibrate  still  upon  the  memory  of  those  surviving 
few,  who  once  had  listened  with  rapture  to  the  vocalist. 

Major  Patterson  gives  a correct  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his  native  country,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the  reckless  and  pro- 
fligate habits  of  the  gentry  were  more  ruinous  to  their 
countrymen  and  themselves  than  all  the  other  evils  by 
which  it  has  been  cursed.  There  were  not  a little  of  the 
same  vices  which  disgraced  Irish  society  to  be  found  at 
that  period  in  other  countries,  although  Ireland  had 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  one  black  vice,  by  which  it  was 
tainted  tothe  core — duelling.  Our  author  says 

It  was  then  (and  I believe  the  idea  still  prevails)  con- 
sidered exceedingly  genteel  to  fight  a duel;  the  education 
of  a gentleman  was  not  said  to  have  received  its  polishing 
touch  without  a little  experience  at  the  pistols;  while 
the  daring  fellow,  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  wing  or  kill 
his  man,  was  gazed  at  even  by  the  ladies  with  no  small 
pleasure,  and  a considerable  share  of  favour.  These  un- 
fortunate propensities  made  it  dangerous  for  any  mode- 
rate person  to  go  into  company.  A sample  of  the  elemeuts 
comprising  which,  may  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
of  whom  I am  now  to  speak.  So  man  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  redress  the  wrongs  of  others,  or  took  ven- 
geance for  his  own,  made  a greater  noise  than  Markham 
Kilmore,  for  so  this  celebrated  Irishman  was  styled. 
About  five-and-ihirty  years  ago,  he  was  the  hero  of  every 
reckless  and  hair-brained  enterprise  that  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  country. 

When  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  nrnong  the  fire- 
eating members  of  his  brethren,  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life  ; and  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  that  Ireland  could 
produce — at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  be- 
holden. Constant  and  active  exercise  had  given  to  a re- 
markably handsome  countenance  a colour,  that  many  a 
damsel  might  have  sighed  for ; but  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, which  his  jovial  temper  fostered,  and  his  quondam 
friends  encouraged,  soon  induced  a look  of  premature  de- 
cay. The  most  inveterate  constitution  was  unequal  to 
withstand  the  nightly,  it  might  even  be  said  the  daily 
revels,  which  he  and  the  other  fellows,  well  met,  kept  up 
together.  Moreover,  he  was  a sporting  character.  . . 

So  professed  a duellist  was  only  equalled  by  hia 
father;  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  likewise,  had  infused 
itself  within  hia  nature ; for  the  good  old  lady,  far  from 
being  the  mildest  of  her  sex,  was  a thorough  brimstone 
in  her  way.  Spurring  on  those  who  had  no  stomach 
for  the  field,  and  applauding  those  who  had,  she  was  em- 
broiled herself,  and  got  every  one  else  embroiled  in  dis- 
putations, who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  her  hall  door. 
Furthermore,  by  way  of  taking  comfort,  for  that  she, 
having  unhappily  made  her  entr6e  in  the  world  as  a 
claimant  for  petticoat  dominion,  was  therefore  unqualified 
for  the  “ Death  or  Glory  Club,"  she  frequented  every 
soiree,  as  well  as  dinner  party,  where  her  beloved  topic 
was  discussed ; and  also  courted  the  intimacy  of  every 
desperado  and  bravado  of  her  day  ; urging  her  husband 
(nothing  loath)  to  every  hostile  meeting  which  he  had 
on  his  hands;  while  she.  poor  innocent,  in  the  most 
harmless  way  imaginable,  to  be  sure,  looked  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  weapons,  keeping,  meanwhile,  the  powder  in 
her  pocket,  to  render  it  friable  or  fusible  for  immediate  use. 

The  fate  of  the  original  subject  of  our  tale  could  easily 
be  foretold : whether  disabled  by  lead  or  whisky,  uo 
great  length  of  days  awaited  him. 

Having  made  good  his  fame  as  a bravo  of  the  highest 
order,  proving  that  he  could  smoke,  drink,  or  fight  with 
any  man  alive,  the  grim  leveller  called  him  out  at  last. 

To  banish  recollection,  he  drank  without  nuv  intermis- 
sion. When,  taking  up  the  quarters  vacated  by  his  gouty 
friend  and  pupil,  he  procured  a keg  of  the  strongest 
whisky,  and  had  it  placed  beside  his  pillow.  Swilling  off 
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deep  potations,  his  unfortunate  career  was  literalljr 
ended  with  the  burning  liquor  at  his  mouth. 

Many  others  of  this  stamp  flourished  in  those  Gothic 
days  ; men,  whose  weapons  were  at  hand  andloadedon  all 
occasions ; nothingshort  of  slugs  in  a saw  pit,  or  the  hand- 
kerchief across  the  table,  would  satisfy  their  craving  ap- 
petite for  powder.  There  is  not  an  individual  of  them 
now  alive : their  violent  career  was  in  general  ended  by 
violent  death;  and,  happliy  for  other  generations,  few  of 
those  pests  of  civilized  society  hare  left  a progeny  to  per- 
petuate their  crimes. 

An  Irish  duel,  according  to  Major  Patterson,  gave  a 
holiday  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  as  good  to 
the  peasantry  as  a race,  a steeple-chase,  or  a fox-hunt, 
or  as  a hanging,  to  the  clodhoppers  of  England. 

“ Friends  and  materials,”  being  ready,  and  no  apolo- 
gies admitted,  “ Make  way  fur  the  gintlemen,”  waa 
echoed  out  by  a thousand  voices ; while,  infuriated,  the 
people  rati  to  where  the  ground  was  measured.  “ Oh,  by 
the  pipers,  and  here  they  ate ! — come,  boys,  open  right 
and  left,  and  let  them  have  fair  play,  any  way  ;**  when, 
instantly,  a lane  was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 
Upon  the  first  round  being  fired,  should  it  so  happen 
that,  through  means  of  this,  a compromise  was  likely  to 
take  place,  murmurs  <;  loud  and  deep”  were  heard  to 
issue  from  the  multitude,  who  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment by  most  outragious  yells  ; when,  however,  they 
discovered  that  the  pistols  were  reloading,  nothing  could 
exceed  their  joy  ; while,  with  cheers,  they  pressed  in  up- 
on the  hostile  parties,  leaving  them  barely  room  to 
prosecute  their  studies. 

In  case,  as  it  often  happened,  that  the  popular  man 
was  so  successful  ns  to  kill  his  foe,  the  field  was  soon 
abandoned,  amid  vociferous  cries  of  triumph  ; whils,  up- 
on the  line  of  march,  many  a fractured  skull  gave  ampla 
testimony  that  there  were  various  modes  of  fighting. 

When  Major  Patterson  entered  the  army,  a ease  of 
duelling  pistols  was  considered  as  among  the  first  re- 
quirements of  a young  officer  of  fifteen,  whom  soms 
Mentor  in  the  regiment  was  so  kind  as  to  inform  “ you 
never  can  get  on  without  them ; you  must  make  a 
character  for  yourself.”  The  pistols,  accordingly,  formed 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  mantelpiece.  Major 
Patterson,  rejoicing  in  the  happy  change  which  has  since 
taken  place,  tells  of  different  fatal  duels  within  his  own 
experience,  and  in  which,  as  usual,  the  seconds  were 
greatly  to  blame. 

In  those  days,  soldiers  were  welcome  everywhere,  es- 
pecially to  young  ladies,  but,  above  all,  were  they  thrice 
welcome  to  Limerick,  ever  remarkable  for  its  love  of  red 
coats . 

Various  causes  tended  to  this ; its  inhabitants  were 
the  very  gayest  of  Irish  people — they  had  no  serious  or 
engrossing  occupations,  to  sadden  or  dim  their  gladsome 
hours— they  were  musical,  and  fond  of  show  and  pagean- 
try of  every  sort.  As  for  the  fair  creation,  of  whom 
there  was  a bright  display,  they  could  never  get  on  with- 
out the  red  coats.  The  browns  and  blacks  were  griev- 
ously at  a discount,  going  about  the  assembly  or  saloon 
like  tadpoles,  amid  the  brilliant  butterflies  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

The  Burdetts,  D'listerres,  Rosslewins,  and  a train  of 
others,  all  of  them  beautiful  women  in  their  day,  seemed 
to  have  had  the  love  of  soldiering  implanted  in  them 
from  their  7ery  infancy ; they  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
could  talk  or  think  of  nothing  else— it  was  their  waking 
ns  well  as  their  sleeping  dream.  Allured  by  the  charm- 
ing sound  of  “ band  and  drums,”  they  soon  “ followed 
to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,”  and  furnished  as  comely 
a reinforcement  to  the  army  as  ever  trod  the  camp. 

One  of  the  most  friendly  and  good-natured  women  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  travels,  flourished  at  that  time  in 

the  garrison.  MrsS , or  “ The  Soldier’s  Joy,"  as  w# 

jocosely  called  her,  was,  in  truth,  the  “ beau  ideal”  of 
everything  that  those  who  were  loud  of  merrimeut  could 
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desire.  She  was,  indeed,  the  soldier’*  joy ; for  wherever 
■he  appeared,  there  social  mirth  and  joyous  fun  were  go- 
ing forward.  I need  hardly  say,  that  she  was  in  high 
request  among  the  officers,  to  whom  her  hospitable  abode 
in  George’s  Street,  was  always  open.  Many  a bright 
assemblage  filled  her  brilliantly  lighted  rooms — many  a 
fair  and  dazzling  beauty  made  her  last  conquest  there — 
many  a gentle  heart,  fluttering  between  hopes  and  fears, 
beat  high  with  warm  delight,  to  the  tones  of  military 
music  within  those  walls — there  the  animating  country 
dance  of  olden  times,  was  enjoyed  with  a degree  of  liveli- 
ness and  spirit  unknown  in  modem  days. 

In  the  present  age  of  correct  refinement,  what  a piece 
of  gravity  is  our  dancing  ! when  the  quadrillers,  as  if  go- 
ing through  some  formal  business,  look  like  so  many 
wax  images  in  Madame  Tussand’s  saloon. 

To  return  to  Mrs  S : with  her,  adieu  to  icy  cere- 

monials— your  Polar  beings  got  no  quarter  there — one 
lead  off  with  the  Soldier  t Joy,  would  chase  away  those 
gravities.  But  her  reign,  as  fleeting  as  her  joys,  is  now 
no  more;  leaving  but  a faint  impression  on  the  memory, 
of  delightful  days,  and  of  scenes  which  we  can  never  hope 
to  see  revived  again.  How  different  is  the  reception 
given  to  militnry  men  by  the  people  with  whom  they 
may  be  quartered,  in  England,  to  what  it  is  hy  those  of 
their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ! .... 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  our  Cathedral  towns, 
where  the  good  old  ladies  want  a few  hands  at  whist,  or 
the  young  ones  a few  smart  legs  for  their  quadrilling,  the 
gentlemen  arc  permitted  to  solace  themselves  by  any 
agreeable  vocation  they  may  incline  to ; either  in  the 
sylvan  haunts  about  the  town,  or  by  cooling  their  heels 
upon  the  banks  of  some  convenient  stream.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  daughtera  to  be  thought  of,  whose  mammas, 
rather  than  see  them  on  the  shelf,  would  gladly  jump  at 
one  of  the  militaires;  then,  indeed,  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
which  means  the  soldier  who  has  no  fortune  at  ail,  would 
perchance  be  smiled  on  by  the  matrons  ; and  as  romance 
will  have  it  that  money  is  a gross  idea,  an  ingredent  love 
would  spurn  at.  the  daughters,  being  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Madam  Romance  and  their  mammas,  would  smile 
upon  him  too. 

Under  any  other  circumstance*,  the  officers  rarely  get 
• “card,”  unless  perhaps  the  colonels  or  the  majors;  or 
probably,  should  a sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  or  one  of  the 
10th  be  there,  he  may  be  called  for. 

The  affair  is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  in  Ireland, 
where  the  constant  residence  of  a large  military  force, 
domiciled,  as  it  were,  among  them,  produces  a correspond- 
ing and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people;  whose  habits 
and  disposition,  by  nature  of  a volatile  and  lively  charac- 
ter, assimilate  with  the  gay  pursuits,  with  the  wildly 
buoyant  temperament  of  the  soldier.  Amusement  is  the 
business  of  an  Irishman  and  is  essential  to  the  being  of 
an  Irish  woman. 

Galway  was  to  the  full  as  hospitable  as  I.irocrick  to 
the  7<h,  or,  we  presume,  any  other  button  or  number  of 
regiment  from  the  Royals  upwards.  We  hope  the  Irish 
ladies  are  become  either  a little  more  nice  and  austere, 
or,  at  least,  a little  more  cunning  than  in  those  times  of 
simplicity  described  by  the  Major  : 

The  Irish  are  fond  of  fun  in  every  possible  shape;  and 
the  Irish  girls,  particularly  those  of  Galway,  were  no 
way  deficient  on  that  head ; ever  on  the  watch  to  create 
some  lively  sport,  either  in  the  way  of  dancing,  picnics, 
or  promenading.  They  seemed  to  have  no  other  earthly 
thing  to  think  of:  in  short,  such  was  their  passionate 
fondness  for  amusement,  that  they  were  out  at  all  hours, 
turning  coiners,  driving  through  the  streets,  offering  by 
the  way  their  tempting  matrimonial  baits,  and  killing 
us  downright,  by  glances  from  their  bright,  aud  by  no 
means  puritanical  eyes. 

Upon  a large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  called 
Merryk  Square,  our  regiment  assembled  daily  to  bungle 
Dundass,  and  listen  to  V ■ l’a  prosy  lectures ; while 
thus  engaged,  the  lovely  charmers  exhibited  their  loveli- 
ness for  close  inspection.  Instead  of  “ eyes  right,  or  eyes 
left,”  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  proper  flaqk,  it  was 
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nothing  but  “ stand  at  ease;”  looking  to  eur  female  rorpi 
of  observation,  more  than  to  the  point  from  whence  the 
orders  issued. 

The  belies  in  this  way  philandered  until  the  battalion 
was  dismissed,  when  a general  rush  was  made  on  both 
sides,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  latter  home 
off  in  triumph,  in  the  bondage  of  their  not  exactly  ida. 
mxntins  chains.  We  had  some  pretty  sharp  work  on 
hands,  while  dancing  attendance  on  those  damsels,  up  all 
night  with  “ hands  across,”  “ pouaette,”  and  “ down  the 
middle.** 

They  were  not  particularly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew’s  school;  on  which  account.  Sander, 
although  not  set  apart  for  dancing,  was  no  lets  desecrated 
by  other  little  peccadilloes,  such  as  ambling  up  anddova 
the  ball-room,  with  innocent  flirtations  intervening;  de 
aforesaid  ball-room  being  lighted  up,  and  a band  of 
music  to  animate  the  promeuaders.  The  whole  slhii 
was  terminated  by  a jovial  meeting  round  the  mpptr 
table,  where  their  carousals,  with  the  usual  ceremotua 

of  the  night,  were  piously  observed. 

The  most  memorable  event  that  happened  during  oer 
stay  in  Galway,  wag  a joyous  entertainment,  given  by  * 
facetious  lady,  who  was  blest  with  the  fine  old  patreaj. 

micofO’G Having  lately  made  a flitting  to  her 

new  house,  which,  in  reality,  was  an  ancient  fabric,  i 
most  tumble  down  concern,  standing,  or  rather  totimsg, 
in  a long,  dark  and  narrow  street,  she  proposed  to  cele- 
brate the  business,  agreeably  to  custom,  by  giving* 
house-warming;  and  a precious  warming  certainly  it 
was,  for  in  the  praiseworthy  resolution  of  ger.erous  tw- 
pitality,  she  quite  forgot  the  geography  of  her  msniios, 
while  overflowing  with  sentiments  of  a loving  nature  far 
“our  cloth,”  she  asked  every  officer  in  the  gnrriioe  » 
her  f£t e. 

Mrs  O’G wae,  moreover,  furnished  with  a fair  up 

ply  of  daughters  waiting  for  promotion;  having  then, 
fore  an  eye  to  their  advancement,  she  considered  this  the 
finest  opportunity  to  bring  them  out  ; while  she  flattered 
herself  by  thinking  that  such  blooming  youug  recrao 
avould  be  an  acquisition  to  ours,  or  any  other  regia**- 
To  the  utter  amazement  of  our  patrona,  her  drawiof- 
rooms  and  parlours  were  quickly  filled  to  suffocation,  iy 
the  company  that  came  swarming  in. 

The  bed-rooms,  where  beds  were  previously  knockd 
down,  were  put  in  requisition  ; when,  amidst  the  sing- 
ling to  get  in,  there  was  a scene  of  jostling  that  h*As 
all  narrative.  Orders  and  commands  flew  here  and  there, 
like  those  upon  a field  of  battle.  Louder  than  there* 
was  the  voice  of  our  worthy  hostess.  “ Och,  Pat ! «tu 
are  you  doing  then?  Put  the  ladies  into  the  blue-moa; 
Molly,  tell  Mrs  Burke  to  walk  up  stain.” 

“The  stairs  are  full  ma'am,  from  top  to  bottom." 

“ Well,  put  them  into  the  parlour.” 

“ The  parlour  too  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold.'* 

“ Colonel,  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Mr*  O'FUs- 
agan,  dear,  shew  the  Miss  Mahoney’s  into  tneocldcle- 
set  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  I’ll  send  out  yooru?- 
Major  Sullivan,  come  this  way  ; — my  daughters,  fir,  (in- 
troducing four  bouncing  wenches,)  my  daughter* 
entertain  you.  Girls,  dear,  take  care  of  the  Major." 

• • • • • • 
Among  the  gaiest,  and  loveliest  of  the  gay,  in  Gals*’- 
was  Julia  MacN — a.  She  bore  the  ruddy  fl«r  d 

health,  while,  with  laughing  eyes,  and  a sprightly  temp*, 
she  brought  within  her  train  a formidable  mujterot  «* 
Lotharios.  On  a beautiful  veidant  bank  beyond  t* 
outlet  of  the  town,  stood  the  mansion  of  this  godd*. 
where  the  notes  of  joy  and  merriment  were  wont  to 
Despising  the  cold  and  rigid  laws  of  etiquette,  o*7 
youthful  heroine  performed  the  part  of  cicerone  to  the 
‘‘  hall  for  when  she  was  in  merry  mood,  ber  c*bn#<« 
was  quickly  at  our  barrack  gates,  when  coliecuof  ** 
many  as  the  vehicle  would  hold,  she  drove  them 
the  speed  of  lightning  to  her  hospitable  board.  # 
It  has  been  said  of  old  that  **  the  10th  don’t  dint*; 
it  might  with  equal  truth  have  been  affirmed  that  "d< 
7th don’t  marry there  were  truly  no  marrying  men 
u*.  They  were  mostly  young  fellows,  and  juit  m F1* 
to  fqll  in  love  as  other  people ; but,  in  some  ubmw*31. 
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able  way,  the  love  of  “honour  and  glory,"  prevailed 
above  the  tender  passion,  impelling  them  to  aspite  for 
tbinga  quite  uncongenial  with  wedded  life. 

Alas  ! for  the  poor  girls  of  Galway  : they  were  doom, 
ed  to  celibacy,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  But  why 
do  I say  alas  ?_ Jtappy  was  it  for  them,  that  they  were 
not  tempted,  by  empty  sound,  to  follow  a soldier’s  che> 
quered  fortunes. 

The  provoking,  and  really  irritating  nonsense,  in  dress 
and  drilling,  by  which  the  tempers  of  both  officers  and 
men  were  often  sorely  tried  in  those  days,  is  happily 
ridiculed.  Can  such  trumpery  as  is  here  described  ever 
again  be  connected  with  any  military  service,  were  it  but 
that  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  ? 

Good  officers  were  often  extremely  fussy ; when  car- 
ried away  by  anxious  zeal,  they  sometimes  overdid  the 
thing ; nothing  could  exceed  this  zeal,  when  the  brign. 
diers  were  at  their  elbow — when,  lo  ! from  their  fears  of 
not  arriving  at  the  acm6  of  perfection,  they  frequently 
got  bewildered,  when  half-way  through  the  ‘‘  dire 
eighteen ;*’  breaking  down  with  fearful  sputter,  they 
bungled  through  the  other  half. 

Into  a dilemma  of  this  nature  our  chief  was  never 
known  to  fall;  fussy  though  undoubtedly  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  his  seniors,  yet  he  was  well  aware  of  his  own 
superiority;  he  made  the  generals  stare — they  actually 
shook  their  whiskers  with  astonishment,  while  standing 
in  their  stirrups — at  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
mancruvres. 

The  manoeuvres  1 — What  upon  earth  could  have  pos- 
sessed any  one  in  his  natural  senses,  to  propound  so  com- 
plicated an  affair? — a code  with  such  a multitudinous 
variety  of  parts,  that  it  resembled  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster, which  seemed,  as  fast  as  one  was  cut  away,  to  have 
another  ready  to  start  up  in  its  place,  never  ending,  still 
beginning;  the  phantom  of  our  dreams,  the  bugbear  of  our 
lives,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Tam  o’  Shanter,  haunted 
us  night  and  day. 

After  the  bowing  scene,  a flattering  harangue  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  majors,  with  an  appendix  to  the  minors; 
when  the  whole  concluded  with  the  oft  repeated  “ Ad- 
vance in  line ;”  with  the  boldness  of  our  troops  at  Maida, 
we  came  to  the  cha — a — a-rge,”  sung  out  as  if  Stentor 
that  moment  had  risen  from  his  grave. 

Charge  what  ? — O ye  Valerosos,  tell  it  not  in  Gath 
• herd  of  cows,  two  old  women,  and  a pig! 

So  much  for  a field-day  in  the  old  “ regime  ;"  a lesson 
from  which,  may  be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  new. 

THE  GOOSE-STEP. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  very  improving  subject,  we 
may  as  well  look  back,  and  have  one  last  peep  at  the 
farce  exhibiting  in  the  barrack-square;  so  as  to  form 
some  idea  of  a performance,  which  composed  the  most 
amusing,  as  indeed  it  was  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  ceremonies  going  forward  at  this  period.  It  was 
with  singular  propriety  denominated  the  Goose-step." 
Whether  the  remarkable  evolution  was  called  after  the 
distinguished  genius,  who  bestowed  so  valuable  a proof 
of  talent  upon  his  ungrateful  country,  or  from  the  nature 
of  the  operation  requiring  the  exhibitor  to  stand  on  one 
leg,  in  imitation  of  the  above  named  animal,  1 am  total- 
ly nt  a loss  to  say ; this,  however,  1 con  safely  venture 
to  affirm,  that  it  was  one  of  the  popular  fancies  of  the 
day;  one,  that  wm  after  many  deep  cogitations  among 
the  learned,  contrived,  or  devised,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils,  very  likely  with  the  view  of  enabling  those  who 
went  to  fight  the  buttles  of  their  king,  when  one  leg  was 
carried  off,  to  use  the  other  to  the  best  advantage,  until  a 
second  pin  was  got  in  readiness. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  a further  recommend- 
ation in  its  favonr,  (for  all  are  fond  of  novelty;)  al- 
though at  the  time  I speak  of,  the  “ hopping  school,” 
was  introduced  into  every  barrack-yard,  from  the  Lizard 
to  John  o*  Groat's;  we  might  with  justice  have  exclaim- 
ed, “ there  was  no  restingplace  for  the  soles  of  our 
feet.” 

The  internal  economy  of  a regiment  in  those  days,  with 


the  colonel’s  spy,  and  his  parasite,  the  favourite  major,  the. 
system  of  sending  to  Coventry,  and  the  spirit  of  party, 
arc  cleverly  described ; and,  on  the  whole,  Major  Pat- 
terson appears  to  consider  that  the  army  has  improved  in 
everything  save — pay. 

Our  author,  soon  after  leaving  Galway,  gets  into 
active  service,  and  that  of  the  most  stirring  sort ; and 
we  have  followed  him  with  interest  and  pleasure  through 
all  the  well-fought  fields  of  Spain.  His  sketches  are  mainly 
episodical ; but,  with  the  mule-load  of  histories  of  the 
Peninsular  War  which  are  now  before  the  world,  this  is 
just  so  much  the  better.  He  has  an  old  soldier’s  regard 
for  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals;  and,  as  we  have  noticed, 
that  generous  sympathy  and  true  and  warm  appreciation 
of  Moore,  which  it  does  good  to  one's  heart  to  meet  with 
in  a veteran  of  Salamanca. 

Rough  Notes  of  the  Campaign  in  Sind e and  Aff. 
ghunistan.  By  Major  James  Outratn. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  momentous  cam- 
paign here  described — momentous  whether  we  regard  its 
rvents  or  its  probable  consequences — will  pemse  this  jour- 
nal with  interest.  The  opportunities  which  the  writer, 
now  the  British  political  agent  in  Sinde,  had  for  observa- 
tion, while  he  served  with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  ground  which  he  trade  pos- 
sesses, besides,  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

Lectures,  delivered  at  Newcastle , upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  Institutions  of  America.  By 
James  Matlier. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  what  we  may  term  the  world’s  great  Normal 
School  of  Republicanism.  The  Lecturer  has  travelled  in 
the  United  States,  though  we  find  nothing  in  his  dis- 
courses that  a diligent  inquirer  might  not  have  learned  at 
home.  It  is  in  America  alone  that  the  path  is  open  to 
talents,  the  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  having  risen 
from  the  People.  Van  Buren  was  the  son  of  a tavern- 
keeper  at  Kinderhook,  State  of  New  York ; Webster  was 
a farmer  until  past  schoolboy  days ; another  was  a hostler 
and  then  a salt  boiler;  Isaac  Hill,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  a country  schoolmaster ; and  Rittener, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formerly  a waggoner. 
But  tavern-keepers  appear  the  most  successful  in  obtain- 
ing office  in  America:  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a tavern-kseper  in  a new  and  in  an  old  country 
occupies  a very  different  social  position.  These  Lectures 
are  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  English  capi- 
talists having  money  invested  in  the  United  States. 

The.  Life  of  Luther  ; translated  from  the  German 
of  Gustuvus  Pfizer;  by  T.  T.  Williams  of 
Johanneian  College,  Hamburgh.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay ; by  the  Author  of  “ The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.” 

A good  book,  but  by  no  means  a cheap  reprint.  The 
Society  for  Popular  Instruction,  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  issue  works  under  this  designation,  should  emulate, 
in  small  profits,  or,  at  least,  in  reasons bly-priced  books, 
the  example  of  Moxon,  Smith,  Chambers,  and  onrseives, 
or  else  leave  the  book  trade  to  the  regular  publishers. 

A Sister’s  Offering. 

This  small  volnme  contains  many  copies  of  pretty 
verses,  which  may  commend  it  to  those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  amiable  motive,  which,  as  we  infer,  has  induced 
the  authoress  to  come  before  the  public. 

The  Sunyassee  ; an  Eastern  Tale.  By  James 
Hutchison,  Esq. 

A metrical  romance  of  the  Byron  school,  written  in 
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India  or  the  Cape,  to  beguile  the  tedinm  of  illness.  We 
hope  it  had  the  desired  effect,  in  the  particular  instance, 
as  we  cannot  promise  that  it  will  have  any  other. 

Church  and  State  ; A poem.  By  Clvis. 

Ciris  is  a voluntary  ; an  admirer  of  the  Covenanters, 
an  advocate  for  religious  freedom ; and,  consequently, 
the  foe  of  priestly  domination.  He  denounces  the  atro- 
cities of  Rathcormac,  and  sympathizes  with  John  Thoro- 
good  in  his  cell  ; considering  him  quite  as  much  the 
victim  of  the  State  Church,  as  were  the  Martyrs  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Charles  Markay. 

This  gentleman  says  that  his  publication  is  an  experi- 
ment on  the  public  taste.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
successful  one,  so  far  as  regards  himself ; for  his  verses, 
though  not  likely  either  to  rekindle  the  decayed  love  for 
poetry  or  create  a new  flame,  are  pleasing  and  sweet. 

Hymns  and  Sketches  in  Verse.  By  the  author 
of  Tales  of  the  “ Great  and  Brave." 

These  are  all  juvenile,  where  they  are  not  baby  or 
nursery  verses.  Some  of  them  are  tender,  and  all  are 
pleasing  and  of  amiable  tendency. 

Smith's  Standard  Library. 

Some  excellent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  hand- 
some  reprints  which  constitute  this  popular  collection. 
We  may  enumerate  among  our  favourites,  “ Robin 
Hood,”  Goldsmith’s  “ Citizen  of  the  World,”  Milton’s 
»*  Paradise  Lost,”  Mrs  Dobson’s  “ Life  of  Petrarch,” 
and  lzaak  Walton’s  quaint  “ Biographies  of  Eminent 
English  Divines.’’ 

NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

Glances  at  the  TtMES.  By  John  Wade We 

remember  a time,  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  least  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  when  we  fancied  Mr  Wade's  oc- 
casional Glances  at  the  Times  somewhat  oblique,  and 
when  he  probably  fancied  us  not  half  so  radical  as  honest 
Reformers  should  be.  His  glance  it  still  oblique,  but  he 
now  squints  ns  furiously  to  the  ministerial  side,  as  if  the 
Whigs  had  shewn  the  least  disposition  to  correct  any  one 
of  the  abuses  pointed  out  in  the  “ Black  Book.”  His 
pamphlet,  meanwhile,  is  but  a poor  new  paraphrase  of 
the  regular  annual  ministerial  manifestos.  Wc  hope 
Mr  Wade  may  find  Whigs  in  office  more  generous  mas- 
ters than  mercenaries  generally  find  or  fancy  the  People, 
' whom  Mr  Wade  wont  formerly  to  describe  as  so  ill-go- 
verned and  cruelly  oppressed.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  be 
unnecessarily  severe  on  Mr  Wade.  His  tl  Black  Book,” 
though  it  dealt  in  crudities  and  exaggeration,  has  done 
much  good  among  the  ignorant ; and  his  extravagant  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  Whigs,  and  abuse  of  the  Chartist  and  ul- 
tra-lleforiners,  can  do  no  great  harm.  Such  men  over- 
8hoot  the  mark,  and  are  not  capable  of  serving  any  parly. 

Diplomacy  and  Commerce.  No.  Ill — Whatever 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  may  contain,  No.  III.  consists  of  a non- 
sensical argument  for  absolutism,  carried  on  in  an  ima- 
ginary dialogue  between  Mr  Urquhart  and  a Glasgow 
Merchant ; a palaver  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  between 
Mr  Urquhart  and  some  Operatives,  which  is  rather  more 
pertinent;  though  Mr  U.  takes  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way  ; and,  finally,  a conversation  on  the  sulphur  dis- 
pute. 

Statement  of  the  Claims  of  the  Britisu  Sub- 
jects inteiested  in  the  Opium  surrendered  to  Captain 
Elliot  for  the  Public  Service. — “ Surrendered  for 


the  public  service  /”  This  sufficiently  explains  the  object 
of  the  pamphlet. 

A Plain  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  [so 
far  as  they  are  Christians,]  on  the  Kirk  Question — 
This  is,  in  substance,  the  long  title  of  a pamphlet  by 
Presbutxkion,  who  propounds  a new  scheme  of  tran- 
quilizing  the  country,  and  supplying  parishes  with  minis- 
ters, in  which  the  Crown,  the  Kirk,  and  the  Heritors,  are 
somehow  to  co-operate,  and  the  Crown  to  be  umpire  in 
case  of  disputes  or  disagreements.  Of  “ the  Christian 
people”  we  find  no  account  made,  though  patronage  is 
considered  public  property.  Presbuterion  considers  the 
conduct  of  those  who  suspended,  or,  more  correctly,  at- 
tempted to  suspend,  the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers,  as 
“ daring  and  wanton,  ignorant  and  nn-Christian.”  He 
will  find  more  to  concur  in  this  opinion  than  in  his 
scheme  of  adjustment.  The  Veto  he  considers  only  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  ballot  ; one  or  two  shades  better, 
in  other  words,  than  the  mode  in  which  so  many  elections 
are  made  in  this  country. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Manchester.  By 
William  Beaver  Neale,  Esq — Another  erposl  of  the 
vice  and  crime  of  one  of  our  great  towns,  and  explanation 
of  the  cause.*.  This  pamphlet  we  may  probably  notice 
more  at  length  hereafter,  in  connexion  with  other  publi- 
cations upon  the  same  important  subject. 

An  Essay  on  the  Play  of  the  Tempest.  By  P.  Mac- 
donnell. 

Heads  of  the  People.  No.  IX.— Containing,  The 
Parish  Clerk,  The  Spilalfields  Weaver,  (a  clever  sketch 
by  a new  hand,)  The  Sporting  Gentleman , by  Nimrod  ; 
and  The  Barrister,  just  commenced,  by  Blanchard. 

Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  British  West- India 
Colonies,  and  the  Measures  for  their  Improvement. 
By  John  Iunes- — The  main  feature  of  Mr  Innes’  scheme 
of  improvement  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  transition, 
the  negroes  should  be  bound  to  remain  with  their  em- 
ployers for  a certain  length  of  time,  and  that  immigrants 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  else  neither  will  ac- 
quire steady  settled  habits  of  industry.  He  alto  looks 
for  improvement  from  Scotch  agriculturalists  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  the  establishment  of  banks. 

Dictionary  of  Printing.  No.  IV. 

M’Culloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary.  Part  VI. 

Rkcords  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Part  XIV. 

Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of  London. 
By  Minimus. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell. — One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Miracle  plays,  now  flist  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  aud  a very  great 
curiosity. 

Thomas’  Life  of  Napoleon.  Part  XV. 

Tyas’  History  of  Napoleon.  Part  XIV. 

Paul  Perriwinki-e.  No.  XV. 


Picturesque  Sketches  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh ; 
Menzies.  London:  Tilt  & Co. 

Two  parts  have  appeared  of  a work  of  art  connected 
with  Scotland,  which  we  consider  superior  to  anything 
of  the  sort  hitherto  produced ; and  likely,  we  should 
think,  to  be  as  popular  as  it  is  excellent.  The  subjects 
are,  remarkable  edifices,  and  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 
The  designs  are  by  different  artists.  The  scale  is  large. 
The  sketches  are  lithographed  by  William  Nichol,  and 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  artist  and  to  the  progress  of 
this  bi. 'turli  of  art  in  Scotland.  The  architectural  sub- 
jects, in  particular,  are  of  rare  beauty,  possessing  the  spirit 
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and  softness  of  highly-finished  pencil-sketches.  The  sub- 
jects  of  the  designs  are  also  well  chosen.  Among  them 
we  may  enumerate  Melrose  Abbey , from  a drawing  by 
the  late  H.  W.  Williams;  Dryburgh  Abbey , from  a 
drawing  by  A.  Kay ; and  Loch  Lomond,  from  a design  by 
M’Culloch.  The  sketches  are,  certainly,  not  all  of  equal 
merit;  but,  as  a whole,  the  series  cannot  fail  both  to 
elevate  and  gratify  the  public  taste.  A view  of  Prince’s 
Street,  with  the  monument  to  Scott  proposed  to  be  erected, 


does  (we  are  at  this  time  sorry  to  say)  convey  a rather 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  intended  edifice  ; of  which 
the  minute  and  almost  finical  ornament  appears  exu- 
berant in  itself,  and  little  in  harmony  with  the  solidity 
and  massiveness  of  the  neighbouring  objects.  The  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  the  antique  structures  in  the 
sketches,  may,  however,  have  spoiled  our  eyes,  at  the 
moment,  for  the  finical  and  ornate  decorations  of  the 
Monument. 


POSTSCRIPT  POLITICAL. 

D t/R i. vo  the  late  Session  of  the  Rrform  Parliament,  we  have  so  far  sympathized  in  the  prevailing  apathy  and 
disgust,  as  scarcely  to  have  adverted,  save  in  the  Register  of  Public  Affairs,  to  any  passing  event. 

Where  the  policy  pursued — that  of  trickery  and  delusion — was  the  same  that  baa  been  in  action  for  seven 
years,  and  .its  object  precisely  the  same : to  consolidate  power  in  Whig  hands  being  the  main  object,  and  the 
temporary  hold  of  place,  by  whatever  means,  the  secondary  purpose ; nay,  where  the  individuals,  after  their 
“ reconstruction,”  formed  exactly  the  same  Cabinet;  what  remained  to  be  said,  save  the  stale  repetition  of  those 
complaints  and  upbraidings  of  Whig  imbecility  and  treachery  which  are  worse  than  idle,  until  the  time  arrive 
when  complaint  shall  become  redress. 

There  are  only  two  circumstances  involved  in  our  domestic  affaire  which  can  banish  the  apparent  indifference 
and  supineness  of  independent  Journalists ; and  these  arc,  either  violent  agitation,  threatening  that  revolution,  of 
which  the  elements  have  long  been  collecting,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  present  most  unworthy  and  unpopular 
Parliament.  Every  year  increases  the  number  of  reflecting  men  whom  the  train  of  events  and  hopelessness  of 
social  amelioration  arc  silently  bringing  round  to  tho  conviction  that  so  deeply  seated  and  minutely  ramified  are 
the  evils  and  abuses  ingrafted  upon  the  political  system  of  a country,  nominally  free,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
sweeping  Revolution  can  remove  the  deadly  ills  under  which  it  labours,  and  which  present  invincible  obstructions 
to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  general  happiness.  It  is  neither  to  tho  Whig  nor  yet  to  the  Tory  faction 
that  the  thoughtful  persons,  to  whom  wo  allude,  longer  look,  even  for  co-operation,  in  the  peaceful  abatement  of 
the  abuses  originated  and  perpetrated  by  the  domineering  State  Church,  hereditary  legislation,  and  aristocratic 
privilege ; in  other  words,  by  the  alternate  ruling  factions.  Whig  or  Tory.  Thinking  men  have  even  less  con- 
fidence in  John  Russell — the  creature  of  the  prejudices  and  interested  prepossessions  of  his  class — than  in  Robert 
Peel,  who,  by  so  many  more  common  tics,  may  be  presumed  to  sympathize  with  the  People,  from  whom  he  is  yet 
but  one  generation  removed ; and  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  averse — Lord  John  with  the  most  inveterate 
prejudice — to  those  manifold  social  reforms,  which,  unless  the  ground  be  first  cleared,  it  were,  we  fully  believe, 
waste  of  time  to  attempt 

Whig  treachery  has  taught  the  People  two  memorable  lessons  : first,  bitter  and  contemptuous  mistrust  of  all 
public  men  ; and,  next,  callous  indifference  to  those  threatened  evils  which  waylay  the  path  of  change,  and  appear 
bo  appalling  to  timid  Tories  and  satisfied  Whigs,  but  which  arc  of  slight  esteem  to  the  discontented,  and 
to  those  whom  poverty  renders  desperate.  In  one  or  other  of  those  two  dangerous  classes  the  great  mass  of  the 
People  are  now  ranged.  Tho  Whig  faction  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  or  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Reformers 
whom  they  have  betrayed ; but  there  remains  to  them  the  miserable  ground  of  consolation,  that  neither  do  the  People 
trust  their  adversaries.  The  truth  is,  they  trust  neither,  but  they  detest  the  Whigs.  What  have  the  half-starved, 
uninstructed  millions  to  gain  from  the  temporary  triumph  of  either  faction, — or  to  dread  from  change  which  might 
put  in  peril  Lord  Melbourne's  place,  or  haply  his  neck ; or  the  estates  of  the  Houbc  of  Bedford,  and  other  great 
families;  but  which  the  millions,  not  unnaturally,  reckon  would  leave  them  no  worse  than  it  finds  them.  Where- 
ever  a small  amount  of  knowledge  has  enlightened  the  natural  instincts  of  justice,  and  roused  the  numerous  class 
to  a sense  of  their  rights  as  industrious  men — the  sinewB  and  props  of  society — they  have  lx -come  avowed  revolu- 
tionists, ready  to  put  all  to  the  liazard  for  the  chance  which,  in  their  desperate  circumstances,  api>ears  a certainty 
of  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  improving  that  of  their  posterity. 

That  grave  lesson  which  human  history,  in  every  ago  and  country,  has  instilled,  namely,  that  the  People  have 
nothing  on  which  they  can  securely  or  permanently  rely  save  their  own  spirit,  union,  and  intelligence,  the  Whigs 
have,  within  the  last  seven  years,  unceasingly  and,  we  trust,  effectually  taught;  while  they  have  laboured 
at  tho  same  time,  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  peaceful  and  gradual  but  radical  Reform.  Revolution  lias, 
therefore,  even  with  those  comfortable  persons  who,  profiting  by  abuses,  have  most  cause  to  deprecate 
change,  come  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a question  of  time  and  chance,  which  concession  may  for  a while 
delay,  but  which  it  is  more  likely  some  accident  from  within  or  without  may  precipitate.  In  Ireland, 
Revolution  was  delayed  by  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims ; in  Great  Britain,  at  a critical  period,  by 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But,  in  both  countries,  the  latent  causes  of  Revolution  remain  in  their  original 
strength ; and  while  those  causes  remain,  to  the  removal  of  which  Whig  and  Tory  governments  alike  offer 
obstruction,  there  can  be  no  permanent  security  : — There  ought  to  be  none.  All  history  concurs  in  teaching  an- 
other important  lesson ; namely,  that  nothing  is  to  ho  obtained  by  tho  People  from  their  self-elected  rulers,  save 
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by  keeping  them  uneasy  ; acting  continually  and  systematically  upon  their  selfish  fears.  We  now  speak  of  rulers 
of  all  ages,  which,  as  a class,  offer  wonderfully  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

With  revolution  in  the  distant  jterspective,  either  coming  peacefully  through  the  fears  of  the  few,  or  violently 
from  the  sense  of  injustice  which  already  animates  and  goads  on  the  masses,  there  is,  in  apparently  nearer  prospect, 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  alone  can  lead  to  any  immediate  change  in  parties  worth  speculating  upon 
It  may  be  the  hope  of  the  Whigs  that,  with  their  last  Parliament,  they  will  rot  away  piece- meal,  and,  stinking  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  men,  die  at  last  a natural  death  at  the  latest  possible  hour  of  their  existence — three  or  four  years 
hence.  They  can  have  no  better  hope ; and  even  this  protracted  and  miserable  existence  is  barely  possible  ; and 
os  we  make  no  question  but  that  they  will,  in  their  hour  of  need,  attempt  to  play  the  old  game  of  delusion  over 
again,  under  Borne  new  name,  it  behoves  the  People  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  working  classes  cannot  be  deceived. 
The  Chartists,  Radicals,  and  Corn-Liw  Repealers,  who,  with  some  modifications,  include  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  are  fully  upon  their  guard.  If  the  Tories  oppressed,  they  did  not  betray 
them  ; their  enmity  was  open  and  above  board.  The  Radicals  have  had  ample  experience  of  the  hollow  profes- 
sions of  the  Whigs  while  seeking  place,  and  the  Chartists,  of  their  tender  mercies  while  enjoying  it ; and  all  the 
middle-class  electors,  who  breathe  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  official  patronage  and  vague  expectancy,  are  evi- 
dently inclining  to  moderate  Conservatism.  How  these  dispositions  leave  the  cause  of  Reform,  it  is  painful  to 
consider;  but  it  must,  from  their  evident  tendencies,  and  many  of  their  declarations,  console  the  Whigs,  that  if 
they  be  annihilated  themselves  by  another  election,  tho  Radicals  will  not  triumph  in  their  downfal.  Their 
destruction  as  a power  in  the  Government,  has  been  sealed  by  their  honest  Whig  associates,  themselves  too  often 
w eakly  consenting ; and,  apart  from  the  most  despicable  and  selfish  of  party  purposes — tho  counting  a few  more 
votes  merely  to  keep  themselves  in  place — we  fully  believe  that  the  weakening  or  extinction  of  the  Radicals  in  Par- 
liament is  much  more  gratifying  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  Towards  those  few  Liberal  Members, 
who,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions,  left  Ministers  in  the  lurch,  not  so  much  from  public  principle,  as  from  regard 
to  their  own  reputation  as  gentlemen,  the  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  expressed  in  the  yells  and  execrations  of  their  sub- 
alterns. seems  as  rancorous  as  it  is  unbounded  ; the  more  rancorous,  that  Reformers  will  no  longer  believe  that  a 
vote  which  merely  serves  to  keep  in  Lord  John  Russell,  means  the  same  thing  with  one  given  in  support  of  the 
public  cause> ; or  that  a Liberal  Member,  who  fears  to  degrade  hinoelf  on  every  occasion  at  tho  beck  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  is  a traitor  to  Reform.  Even  pour,  ill-used,  honest  Mr  O’Connell,  who,  with  his  new  Repeal  agitation,  seems 
in  the  plight  of  the  lying  boy  in  the  fable,  w ho  hud  cried  trolf  so  often,  that  no  one  believed  when  the  wolf  really  ap- 
peared, has  for  the  time  ceased  the  Irish  shout  of  u More  j»ower  to  them  I”  Their  condition  would  be  less  hopeless 
if  they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  Reform  Bill,  w hich,  such  ns  it  is,  raised  them  into  office.  Under  the  former  order  of 
things,  a Ministry,  six  years  in  power,  liaving  the  Court,  to  which  they  had  been  so  uniformly  subservient,  hollow  with 
them,  and  diligently  plying  those  means  of  corruption  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  Commissions  and  Boards,  the 
Whigs  contrive  to  possess  rnoro  largely,  uud  to  employ  as  recklessly  as  ever  did  the  Tories, — might  have  looked, 
forward  with  confidence  to  a general  election,  for  which  they  were  so  well  prepared.  But,  as  it  is,  having  escaped 
prompter  punishment,  they  must  suffer  by  a sort  of  poetic  justice  ; and,  like  the  presumptuous  Frankenstein,  become 
the  terrified  victims  of  the  monstrous  abortion,  which,  unlike  the  pseudo-philosopher,  they  had  power  to  improve 
and  perfect,  but  would  not.  When  the  Whigs  are  driven  from  office,  annihilated  by  the  fair^ working  of  their  own 
Reform  Bill,  whether  will  their  scribes  attribute  their  destruction  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  measure  which 
thev  have  resisted  every  proposition  to  amend,  or  to  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  tho  electors  for  the  individuals 
composing  the  Government  ? It  signifies  little  which  defence  is  chosen ; since,  while  they  contrive  to  keep  their 
places,  and  a hold  of  the  public  purse,  their  supjwrters  will  never  lack  argument 

The  only  ground  of  consolation  which  sincere  Reformers  cau  feel  in  lookiug  back  upon  this  most  sickening 
Session  of  the  Reform  Parliament,  is  tho  frequent  betrayal  of  that  conscious  weakness  which,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
clining and  dwindling  force  of  their  opponents  makes  the  leaders  and  ablest  men  of  the  Tory  party  decline  office. 
They  do  not  fear  the  Whigs — why  should  they? — but  they  do  fear  the  spirit  of  tho  country.  They  are  aware 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  play  tho  double  game  of  the  perfidious  Whigs,  and  appear  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, oven  if  they  were  capable  of  such  baseness.  They  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  truckle  to  the  Court,  and  cajole 
the  Radicals.  Being  in  principle  Conservative,  they  must  appear  so.  Although  willing  to  take  a leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  their  Jesuitical  adversaries,  the  rashness  of  the  honest  bigots  of  their  party  would  render  trickorv  impos- 
sible. 

The  avoidance  of  office  by  the  Tories  is  thus  a tacit  recognition  of  another  fact  for  which  we  have  contended 
for  years  past;  namely,  that,  under  open  Tory  sway,  a Liberal  Opposition — the  last  hope  of  Reformers, 
short  of  violent  change — must  recover  vitality,  and,  when  no  longer  pining  and  gasping  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere 
of  corrupt  and  corrupting  Whiggery,  draw  to  strength. 
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The  6th  volume  of  Mr  Tytler’s  History,  from 
the  new  facts  first  brought  to  light  by  his  re- 
searches, promised  so  much,  and  broke  off  so  cri- 
tically, that  his  readers  must,  we  imagine,  plead 
guilty  to  a little  natural  impatience  for  the  con- 
cluding volumes.  He  had  just  entered  upon  what 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  interest- 
ing and  momentous  period  of  Scottish  history ; 
that  which  records  the  conclusive  movements  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  the  successive  Regencies  which  took  place 
after  her  exile.  Mr  Tytler  has,  however, 
laid  a task  upon  himself  which  can  neither  be 
hastily  nor  easily  accomplished.  Assuming  the 
first  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  impartially  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and,  so  far  as  in- 
genuity may  detect  error,  or  sagacity  solve  doubts 
and  penetrate  obscurities,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
AlrTytlermust  necessarilyhave  spent  more  than 
ordinary  time  and  pains  in  research. 

After  the  labours  of  Robertson,  Hume,  Scott, 
M’C’rie,  and  a host  of  inferior  historians  and 
chroniclers,  it  may  be  asked,  “ What  remains 
to  be  brought  to  light  in  Scottish  history  ? 
The  old  materials  may  be  arranged  with  greater 
perspicuity ; but  what  of  value  can  now  be 
added  to  their  amount  ?"  A few  years  since, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  embodied  in  this  question ; though 
we  must  henceforth  consider  the  absolute 
amount  of  new  and  authentic  facts  which  he  has 
elicited  Mr  Tytler’s  chief  merit  as  an  histo- 
rian. Thi.s  superiority  he  has  attained  by  having, 
in  every  instance,  repaired  to  the  fountain-head  : 
by  never  resting  contented  to  take  information 
at  second-hand ; and  by  patiently  availing  himself 
of  whatever  slender  clue  incidentally  presented 
itself  to  guide  his  investigation  of  the  perplex- 
ities and  contradictions  of  the  national  annals. 
The  result  has  been  that  rich  reward  which 
ought  to  stimulate  every  after-gleaner  in  histo- 
rical fields  fancied  to  be  already  exhausted.  The 
Scottish  histories  of  Robertson  and  Sir  Walter 

* History  of  Scotland,  yoI.  vii.  By  Patrick  Fraser 
Tytler,  Esq.  October.  Pp.  471.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 

KO.  LXXXII,— .VOL.  VII. 


Scott — of  the  last  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  he  scarcely  perused  one  original  MS.  while 
composing  his  work — may  be  justly  described  as 
masterly  compilations,  or  redactations  of  the 
printed  materials  already  existing  in  the  works 
of  Buchanan,  Knox,  Keith,  the  Sadler  papers, 
&c.  &c.  In  these  authorities,  no  doubt,  the 
great  and  prominent  facts  of  Scottish  history 
were  to  he  found  : but  the  good  fortune  or 
sagacity  of  Mr  Tytler  in  falling  upon  the 
rich  mine  of  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  principal  actors  and  busy  agents  in  the 
affairs  detailed,  and  his  perseverance  and  dili- 
gence in  unearthing  these  treasures,  would  have 
given  him  a manifest  advantage  over  all  his 
learned  and  eloquent  predecessors,  although  he 
had  been  the  merest  dry,  matter-of-fact  chroni- 
cler. If  the  existence  of  this  series  of  secret 
correspondence  was  necessarily  unknown  to 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  Scott,  or  if  their  re- 
searches were  attended  with  no  satisfactory 
result,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  ; though  their 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  culpable  negligence 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  Mr  Tytler’s  dis- 
coveries, and,  consequently,  of  his  ampler  and 
more  satisfactory  narrative. 

Of  the  previous  eminent  historians  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  most  momentous  period  of 
her  annals,  we  may,  therefore,  say,  that  they 
related  the  story  of  those  times  at  second- 
hand, as  they  found  it  in  the  best  printed  au- 
thorities extant ; while  he  has  fortunately  the 
power  of  making  the  original  actors  speak  for 
themselves,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  in  the  very  words  of  those  dark, 
secret  communications  now  first  brought  to  light, 
after  a sleep  of  three  hundred  years,  and  which 
we  find  many  of  the  writers  entreating  the  £ng- 
lish  minister,  Cecil,  and  their  other  correspond- 
ents, to  destroy.  The  freshness  and  life-like 
air  which  these,  as  it  were,  viva  voce  communi- 
cations give  to  the  narrative,  is  new  in  Scottish 
history ; and  events  that  are  already  known,  are, 
consequently,  often  placed  in  a new  aspect. 

While  admitting  the  value  of  the  fact*  which 
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Mr  Tytler  has  brought  to  light,  we  must,  how- 
ever, protest  against  some  of  his  conclusions, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  drawn  from  insufficient 
premises.  This  holds  especially  in  the  case  of  John 
Knox  and  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Knox  he  not  only  states  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  intended  murder  of  Rizzio  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conspiracy,  but  of  the  scheme  of  Eliza- 
beth to  get  rid  of  Mary  by  sending  her  back  to 
Scotland  to  be  summarily  executed  by  the  Re- 
gent Mar,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  King’s  party,  lay  and  clerical. 
This  assumption  will  be  more  fitly  combated  in 
its  proper  place.  Generally,  we  are  bound  to 
premise,  Mr  Tytler  discovers  a bias,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, an  unconscious  bias,  against  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Queen,  but  especially  against  Mur- 
ray and  Knox.  This  is  betrayed  even  by  the 
occasional  excess  of  candour  and  indulgence 
which  he  discovers  in  reviewing  their  conduct  ; 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  might  be  presumed  to 
have  judged  them  with  undue  severity,  and  hence 
desired  to  make  atonement,  and  place  himself 
right  with  his  reader.  His  manifest  preposses- 
sion for  Mary  is  less  censurable,  since  tenderness 
for  the  unfortunate  princess  and  more  hapless 
woman,  does  not  blind  him  to  her  errors  and  her 
crimes.  Reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  unable  to 
exculpate ; in  her  instance,  blind,  headlong,  in- 
fatuated passion,  and  strong  suspicion  of  the 
blackest  guilt  and  the  basest  duplicity,  are  treated 
with  a tenderness  which  is  never  extended  to 
Elizabeth.  It  is  not  easy,  if  at  all  possible,  for 
any  Scotsman  to  write  or  think  with  entire  im- 
partiality of  tho  Queen  of  Scots  ; and  it  may  be, 
that,  in  every  generous  bosom,  crime  arising 
from  strong  though  irregular  passions ; the  love 
that,  if  guilty,  is  yet  strong  as  death  ; the  hate, 
not  causeless,  that  is  cruel  a8  the  grave ; are 
viewed  with  more  sympathy  than  crimes  that 
have  their  root  in  cold-blooded  calculating  policy. 
Mr  Tytler  has,  however,  been  so  far  from  sacri- 
ficing truth  to  his  indulgence  for  Mary,  that 
some  of  his  discoveries  exhibit  her  infatuated 
devotion  to  Both  well  in  a stronger  light  than  has 
been  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
seen  in  her  attempt,  while  confined  at  Lochleven 
Castle,  to  renew  correspondence  with  him  through 
Robert  Melvil ; and  in  various  minor  incidents. 

Upon  this  servant  or  adherent  of  the  Queen,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mr  Tytler  hears  somewhat 
hard.  To  many  readers,  Melvil’s  apparent 
treachery  will  assume  the  character  of  fidelity  to 
his  country,  and  true  kindness  to  his  infatuated 
mistress;  whose  utter  ruin,  together  with  that  of 
her  son,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  he  foresaw  as  the  consequence  of  the 
ominous  marriage  which  he  was  dispatched  to 
the  Court  of  England  to  announce.  What  hon- 
est or  loyal  man  (we  use  the  word  loyal  in  the  true 
and  high  sense)  could  have  thought  that  Mary, 
blackened  with  guilt  which  rendered  her  odious 
to  the  nation,  and  maddened  with  an  infatuated 
passion,  was  longer  entitled  to  exercise  that 
sovereign  authority,  which  must  virtually  have 
been  exercised  by  her  atrocious  partner  ? The  . 


ostensible  object  of  the  confederation  of  the 
nobles  against  Mary  and  Both  well,  was  a righteous 
object ; Melvil  wished  it  success. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  facts 
elicited  by  Mr  Tytler,  is  the  unsuspected  treach- 
ery and  baseness  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  have 
hitherto  obtained  unquestioned  credit  for  their 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  Queen  Mary.  The  be- 
lief that,  in  her  worst  difficulties,  they  were  her 
stanch  and  almost  her  only  supporters,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  part  which  jealousy  of  the 
Regent  Murray  led  them  to  take  previous  to,  and 
after,  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Cattle. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Crown  had  been 
extorted  from  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  Eliza- 
beth, whose  tenacity  of  the  divine  right  of 
sovereign  princes  was  even  stronger  than  her 
dislike  of  her  beautiful  rival,  angrily,  and  for 
once  in  good  faith,  remonstrated  with  the  con- 
federate lords,  and  wrote  to  the  leading  persons, 
that  “ she  would  make  herself  a party  against 
them  in  the  revenge  of  their  sovereign,  and  an 
example  to  all  posterity and  commanded  her 
ambassador,  Throkmorton,  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  traitorous  lords  ; to  whom  the  Hamil- 
tons  were  believed  to  be  fiercely  opposed,  and 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  with  all  her  crimes 
upon  her  head.  1 f any  new  fact  which  displays  the 
cowardice,  selfishness,  treachery,  and  heartless 
rapacity,  of  a body  of  hereditary  nobles,  during 
great  national  exigences,  could,  with  the  world’s 
old  experience,  be  longer  startling,  the  following 
passage  in  Mr  Tytler's  narrative  might  still  sur- 
prise:— 

Throkmorton,  in  obedience  to  his  mistress’s  commands, 
kept  aloof;  but  TtiUibardin,  the  comptroller,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  intrrim  regents, 
volunteered  a visit ; and  in  the  course  of  conversation  on 
the  late  events,  unveiled  a scene  of  treachery  upon  the 
part  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
queen,  which  filled  him  with  horror.  The  two  great 
leaders  of  this  party  were  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s 
and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning ; and  when  the  English 
ambassador  remonstrated  upon  the  violence  of  the  recent 
proceedings,  and  threatened  the  lords  of  the  secret  council 
with  hostility  upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  solemnly 
assured  that  a perseverance  in  such  a course  was  the  cer- 
tain way  to  shorten  Mary’s  life.  Within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  said  the  comptroller,  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew’s,  on  the  part  of  the  Hamiltons,  lias  proposed  to 
us  to  put  the  queen  to  death.  They  have  recommended 
this  course  ns  the  only  certain  method  of  reconciling  all 
parties;  and  on  our  consenting  to  adopt  it,  they  are 
ready  to  join  ns  to  a man,  and  to  bring  Argile  and  Huntly 
along  with  them. 

Throkmorton  at  first  expressed  his  utter  disbelief  that 
any  men  who  had  hitherto  borne  a fair  character  could 
be  guilty  of  such  atiocious  and  cold-blooded  treachery. 
He  argued  also  on  the  point  of  expediency,  that  more 
profit  might  he  made  of  the  queen’s  life  than  of  her 
death.  She  might  be  divorced  from  Bothwell,  and  after, 
wards  marry  a son  of  the  duke’s,  or  a brother  of  Argile’s. 
To  this  Tullibardin’s  answer  was  remarkable.  “ My 
lord  ambassador,”  said  he,  “ these  matters  you  speak  of 
have  been  in  question  amongst  them  : but  now  they  see 
not  so  good  an  outgait * by  any  of  those  devices  ns  by  the 
queen’s  death.  For  she  being  taken  away,  they  account 
but  the  little  king  betwixt  them  and  houie.T  who  may 

• Outgait — outlet. 

+ The  Hamiltons  were  nearest  heirs  to  the  crown,  fail, 
iug  Mary  and  her  son,  Home  here  means  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 
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die.  They  love  not  the  qneen,  and  they  know  she  hath 
no  great  fancy  to  any  of  them,  and  they  fear  her  the 
more,  became  she  is  young  and  -may  have  many  child- 
ren, which  is  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of.”  Throk- 
inorton,  however,  persevered  in  his  incredulity;  and  that 
same  evening  the  secretary  Lethington  held  a secret  con- 
ference with  him,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  Tulli- 
bardin  had  stated  nothing  but  the  truth.  I think  it  right, 
as  these  are  new  facts  in  this  part  of  our  history,  involv- 
ing a charge  of  unwonted  perfidy  even  in  this  age,  to 
give  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  conversation 
in  the  words  of  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth. 

Mr  Tytler,  accordingly,  gives  the  conversation, 
for  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  his  work.  His  au- 
thority  for  the  accusation  of  the  Hamiltons  is 
an  original  letter,  from  Throkmorton  to  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  State  Paper  Office,  whose  archives 
he  has  rummaged  with  such  remarkable  results. 
— To  return  to  the  important  portion  of  Scottish 
history  contained  in  the  volume  before  us : — 

It  opens  with  the  political  difficulties  gather- 
ing around  Mary,  from  the  intrigues  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  crafty  minister  among  the  ambi- 
tious, restless,  and  discontented  Scottish  nobles ; 
and  her  personal  sufferings  from  her  preci- 
pitate and  ill-starred  marriage  with  Darnley, 
hardly  formed  when  bitterly  repented.  The 
fatal  consequences  of  that  teeming  mischief, 
an  ill-assorted  marriage,  were  certainly  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  union  of  Queen 
Mary  with  Darnley,  which  was  the  original 
source  of  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  wo  that 
followed  her  life ; and  from  which  no  inherent 
moral  quality,  no  energy  of  understanding,  or 
enlightened  religious  principle,  which  might 
have  saved  a woman  of  better-regulated  mind, 
interposed  to  preserve  her.  To  this  unhappy 
marriage  is  to  be  attributed  the  defection  of 
Murray  and  his  party;  or  that  “ rebellion” — to 
use  the  words  of  Mr  Tytler — which  Elizabeth, 
jealous  as  a woman,  and  as  a Queen  indignant  at 
the  pretensions  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, secretly  instigated. 

Mary,  by  her  popularity  and  her  spirit, 
had  apparently  triumphed  over  “ her  rebels 
when  her  evil  genius,  Bothwell,  profiting  by  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Murray,  returned  from 
France  to  Scotland  ; though  it  was  not  until 
Rizzio  had  been  removed,  in  which  crime  he  w:is 
participant,  that  his  personal  influence  became 
predominant.  The  accession  of  this  bold  and 
powerful  chief  to  the  Queen’s  faction,  naturally 
alarmed  the  Protestant  party  ; and  a represent- 
ation was  made  by  them  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  which,  though  described  by 
Mr  Tytler  as  “ highly  coloured,”  he  admits  to 
have  had  some  foundation.  The  foundation  was 
already  such  as,  in  succeeding  times,  would  have 
placed  in  jeopardy,  if  it  had  not  forfeited,  the 
right  of  any  reigning  prince  to  the  throne. 

“ The  cause,”  said  they,  “ why  our  destruction  is 
sought,  is,  first  the  zeal  that  we  bear  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  religion  ; and,  secondly,  the  care  thHt  we  have 
to  redress  the  great  enormities  lately  crept  into  the  pub- 
lic regimen  of  this  miserable  commonwealth,”  The  pa- 
trimony of  the  crown  was  described  as  so  dilapidated, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  common  expenses  could  be 
borne;  and  this  they  affirmed  had  led  to  the  persecution 
of  honourable  men,  and  the  promotion  of  crafty  foreign- 


ers, chiefly  two  Italians,  David  Riccio  and  Francisco, 
who,  with  other  unworthy  persons,  occupied  the  place  in 
council  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility.  As  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  he  was  hated,  they  said,  because  he  would 
not  support  Riccio  in  his  abuses ; whilst  n stranger, 
(meaning  Darnley,)  the  subject  of  another  realm,  had  in- 
truded himself  into  the  state,  and  claimed  the  name  and 
authority  of  a king,  without  their  consent,  against  all 
order  that  ever  was  used  in  this  realm  ; and  now,  be- 
cause they  desired  redress  of  these  great  enormities,  they 
were  persecuted  as  traitors  end  enemies  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Although  in  some  parts  exaggerated,  these  fears  and 
accusations  were  not  without  foundation.  Mary  had  un- 
doubtedly negotiated  with  the  Roman  See  for  an  advance 
of  money,  and  the  pope  had  transmitted  to  her  the  sum 
of  eight  thousand  crowns  in  a vessel,  which,  being  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  England,  fell  a prey  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.* 

She  was  in  correspondence  also  with  Philip  II.,  who 
had  expressed  to  the  Cardinal  Pacheco,  the  papal  envoy, 
his  determination  to  assist  her  to  subdue  her  rebels,  main- 
tain the  catholic  faith,  and  vindicate  her  right  to  the 
English  throne.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  king  confine  him- 
self to  mere  promises.  He  had  sent  a remittance  of 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Guzman  de  Silva,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England,  with  orders  to  employ  it 
“ with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support  of 
the  Scottish  queen  and  her  husband.  ”+  It  was  true, 
also,  that  Mary  had  appointed  Riccio  to  the  place  of 
French  Secretary. 

These  facts  extenuate  the  practices  of  the  re- 
bel lords,  although  we  should  consider  some  of 
their  zeal  for  " pure  religion”  to  have  been  pre- 
tended. 

During  the  struggles  and  intrigues  of  the 
Queen’s  party,  and  that  of  Murray  and  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  and  her  mortification  from  the 
conduct  of  Darnley,  the  influence  of  Rizzio,  her 
Italian  secretary,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Mur- 
ray, now  an  exile  in  England,  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  coldly  regarded  when 
no  longer  useful  for  her  purposes,  bent  his  pride 
to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  new  favourite, 
whom  he  propitiated  by  a present  of  jewels. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  Mary,  con- 
tinually intriguing  with  Rome  and  other  foreign 
powers,  became  a party  to  the  diabolical  league, 
projected  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  Protestants,  which  finally  issued,  among 
other  horrors  scarcely  less  dark,  in  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew.  Mary  was  urged  to  become 
a member  of  this  infernal  alliance,  with  a view 
to  the  preservation  of  her  own  power,  menaced 
by  the  great  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  unfair, 
from  her  previous  policy,  to  infer  that  Mary,  in 
this  affair,  required  little  prompting.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  Mr  Tytler  gently  hints,  “ a 
trust- worthy  servant  being  a prize  to  the  Queen,” 
she  began  to  consult  Rizzio  in  affairs  of  secrecy 
and  moment. 


• Keith,  p.  316. 

f Gonzalez  Apnntamientos  para  la  Hiatoria  del  Rey 
Felipe  11.,  p.  312,  published  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Madrid.  The  work  was 
pointed  oat  to  me  by  a kind  and  respected  friend,  to 
whom  I am  indebted  for  some  valuable  papers  aud  refer- 
ences, Mr  Howard  of  Corby  Castle. 
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The  step  was  an  imprudent  one,  and  foon  attended  with 
the  wont  effects.  It  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  a 
weak  and  suspicious  youth,  who  deemed  it  an  affront, 
that  a stranger  of  low  origin  should  presume  to  interfere 
in  state  affairs;  and  it  turned  Riccio’s  head,  who  began 
to  assume,  in  his  dress,  equipage,  and  establishment,  a 
foolish  state  totally  unsuited  to  his  rank. 

Rizzio,  who  was,  “ on  good  grounds,  suspected 
to  be  a pensioner  of  Rome,"  and  who,  for  the 
moment,  was  all  in  all  with  the  Queen,  natur- 
ally supported  the  views  of  the  Royal  combina- 
tion with  all  his  arts  and  influence.  Most 
tenderly  does  Mr  Tytler  describe  the  conduct  of 
Mary  at  this  crisis. 

She  did  not  want  advisers  on  the  side  of  wisdom  and 
mercy.  Sir  James  Melvil,  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  one  of  her  most  powerful  friends  in  Eng- 
land,  earnestly  implored  her  to  pardon  Murray  and  adopt 
a conciliatory  course.  Mary  was  not  naturally  in. 
dined  to  harsh  or  cruel  measures,  and  for  some  time  she 
vacillated  between  the  adoption  of  temperate  and  violent 
counsels.  But  now  the  entreaties  of  her  uncle,  the  car- 
dinal, the  advice  of  her  ambassador,  the  prejudices  of  her 
education,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestants,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  often  deceived,  all 
united  to  influence  her  decision,  and  overmaster  her  bet- 
ter  judgment.  In  an  evil  hour  she  signed  the  League, 
and  determined  to  hurry  on  the  parliament  for  the  for. 
feiture  of  the  rebels.  This  may,  I think,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  her  life ; and  it  proved  the 
source  of  all  her  future  misfortunes.  She  nnited  herself 
to  a bigoted  and  unprincipled  association,  which,  under 
the  mask  of  defending  the  truth,  offered  an  outrage  to 
the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  She  imagined  her- 
self  a supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  she  was 
giving  her  sanction  to  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism ; and  she  was  destined  to  reap  the  consequences 
of  such  a step  in  all  their  protracted  bitterness. 

The  moment  the  queen’s  resolution  was  known,  it 
blasted  the  hopes  of  Murray,  and  threw  him  and  all 
Mary’s  enemies  upon  desperate  courses.  If  the  Estates 
were  allowed  to  meet,  the  consequence  to  them  was  ruin ; 
if  the  councillors  continued  unchanged,  and  Riccio’s  ad. 
vice  was  followed,  it  was  certain  the  Estates  would  meet. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  murder  of  Rizzio  waB  now  first  concerted 
by  Darnley  and  his  father,  Lennox,  from  motives 
of  personal  jealousy  and  displeasure  at  the  fa- 
vourite, which  fell  opportunely  in  with  the  views 
of  the  Protestant  leaders.  In  the  first  ardour  of 
her  headlong  passion,  Mary  had  promised  Darnley 
the  Crown  Matrimonial ; a promise  which  she 
declined  to  fulfil,  for  reasons  which  are  justified 
by  his  incapacity,  and  the  moral  defects  of  his 
character  ; but  which  he  imputed  to  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  minion  ; who  appears  to  have  been 
generally  believed,  at  the  time,  however  errone- 
ously, the  paramour  of  the  Queen. 

While  Mr  Tytler  expresses  his  own  disbelief 
in  this  fact,  he  brings  forward,  for  the  first  time, 
proofs  of  it,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  general  statement  of  her  innocence  made  by 
Robertson ; who,  among  other  arguments,  urges 
that  Randolph,  had  such  been  the  fact,  or  the 
current  belief  at  the  time,  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  communicated  it  to  Cecil  and  Elizabeth  ; 
but,  so  far  from  this,  Randolph  was  silent : and 
so  the  charge  must  be  false.  Now,  unfortunately, 
Mr  Tytler's  discoveries  completely  overset  this 
reasoning.  He  produces  two  remarkable  letters 
rom  Randolph  : the  first  addressed  to  the  Earl 


of  Leicester  from  Edinburgh,  about  two  months 
before  Rizzio's  murder, and  a second,  which  estab- 
blishes  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  “rebel  lords, "but 
Elizabeth's  ministers  in  Scotland,  were  accessory 
to  the  plot  for  taking  off  Rizzio,  bringing  back 
Murray,  and  effecting  a complete  revolution  in 
the  government.  But  the  important  letters 
which  Mr  Tytler  has  rescued  from  oblivion  will 
be  better  understood  in  their  bearing  on  Rob- 
ertson’s argument  if  taken  as  embodied  in  the 
narrative : — 

It  became  necessary  for  Mary  to  dtawbackfrom  herfiro 
promise,  [to  Dam  lev.  ] This  led  to  coldness,  to  reproach- 
es,  soon  to  an  absolute  estrangement ; even  in  public  be 
treated  her  with  harshness ; he  became  addicted  to  lowdw. 
sipation,  forsook  her  company,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies.  They  persuaded  him  that  Rkric 
was  the  sole  author  of  those  measures  which  had  deprive! 
him  of  his  due  share  in  the  government  But  this  w»« 
not  all,  Darnley  had  the  folly  to  become  the  dupe  of  s 
more  absurd  delusion.  He  became  jealous  of  the  Itsim 
secretary;  he  believed  that  he  had  supplanted  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  queen  ; he  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
he  had  dishonoured  his  bed,  and  in  a furious  state  of 
mind  sent  his  cousin  George  Douglas  to  implore  Lord 
Ruthven,  in  whom  be  had  great  confidence,  to  assist  him 
against  “ the  villain  David.’*  Ruthven  was  at  this  wn 
ment  confined  to  bed  by  a dangerous  sickness,  whkb 
might  have  been  supposed  to  unfit  him  for  such  desperate 
projects.  He  was,  ns  he  himself  informs  us,  “scarce!; 
able  to  walk  twice  the  length  of  his  chamber yet  kit 
consented  to  engage  in  the  murder,  and  Darnley  wo 
sworn  to  keep  all  secret ; but  Randolph,  the  English  mi- 
nister, having  become  acquainted  with  the  plot,  rettsM 
it  to  Leicester  in  a remarkable  letter  which  yet  retnsms 
He  informed  him  that  the  king  and  his  father,  l-eows, 
were  determined  to  murder  Riccio  ; that  within  ten  da;* 
the  deed  would  be  done;  that,  as  to  the  queen,  the  crows 
would  be  torn  from  her  whose  dishonour  was  discover*!; 
and  that  still  darker  designs  were  meditated  against  bn 
person,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  commit  to  writio;. 
From  his  letter,  which  is  very  long,  I must  give  thu  im- 
portant passage.  “ I know  now  for  certain,"  nid  1*. 
“ that  this  queen  repenteth  her  marriage ; that  sbebstetb 
him  (Darnley)  and  all  his  kin.  1 know  that  he  know- 
eth  himself,  that  he  hath  a partaker  in  play  and  pc< 
with  him  ; I know  that  there  are  practices  in  hand,  con- 
trived between  the  father  and  son  to  come  bjr  the  crown 
against  her  will.  I know  that  if  that  take  effect  which  a 
intended,  David,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  shall  tow 
his  throat  cut  within  these  tr.n  days.  Many  things  frit* 
vouser  and  worse  than  these  are  brought  to  my  ear*; 
yea,  of  things  intended  against  her  own  person,  which, 
because  I think  better  to  keep  secret  than  write  to  Mr  St* 
cretary,  I speak  not  of  ihembut  now|to  your  lordship."' 

Randolph  was,  soon  after  this,  banished  bv 
Mary  to  Berwick,  as  she  was  convinced  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Murray. 

Morton  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  plot, 
which  embraced  the  objects  we  have  specified.ifid 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and,  according  to  Mr  Tyt- 
ler, obtained  the  consent  of  John  Knox  to  the  re- 
volution to  be  accomplished  by  means  so  foul.  The 
previous  conduct  of  the  Queen  disposed  manr  in- 
dividuals to  second  thoviewsof  Morton  who  might 
otherwisehave  shrunk  from  the  nefariousattempt 

* Randolph  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Edinburgh,  13th 

February,  1565-6.  This  remarkable  letter,  which  tot 
never  been  published,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Append:*  w 
a privately  printed  and  anonymous  work,  entitled  “ Mid- 
land's Narrative,”  of  which  only  twenty  cop** 
printed.  The  book  was  politely  presented  to  me  by  Mr 
Dawson  Turner,  in  whose  valuable  Collection  of 
the  original  letter  is  presetted. 
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As  it  was — 

The  consent  and  assistance  of  the  leading  Protestant 
barons  was  soon  gained ; and  to  neutralize  any  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  chief  ministers  was  not  fouud  a 
difficult  matter.  They  were  in  the  deepest  alarm  at  this 
moment.  It  was  known  that  Mary  had  signed  the  Pop- 
ish League ; it  was  believed  that  Riccio  corresponded 
with  Rome  ; and  there  was  no  doubt  that  some  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were 
in  preparation,  and  only  waited  for  the  parliament  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Having  these  gloomy  prospects 
before  their  eyes,  Knox  and  Craig,  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy;  Bel- 
lenden,  the  justice  clerk,  Makgill,  the  clerk  register,  the 
lairds  of  Rmnston,  Calder,  and  Ormiston,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  that  party  were,  at  the  same  time,  admitted 
into  the  secret.  It  was  contended  by  Morton,  that  one 
only  way  remained  to  extirpate  the  Romish  faith,  and 
replace  religion  upon  a secure  basis ; this  was,  to  break 
off  the  parliament,  by  the  murder  of  Riccio,  to  imprison 
the  queen,  intrust  Damley  with  the  nominal  sovereignty, 
and  restore  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  be  the  head  ot  the 
government.  Desperate  as  were  these  designs,  the  Re- 
formed party  in  Scotland  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 
Their  horror  of  Idolatry,  the  name  they  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  misled  their  judgment  and  har- 
dened their  feelings,  and  they  regarded  the  plot  as  the  act 
of  men  raised  up  by  God  for  the  destruction  of  an  accursed 
superstition.  The  General  Fast,  which  always  secured 
the  presence  of  a formidable  and  numerous  baud  of  par- 
tisans, was  near  approaching ; and  ns  the  murder  had 
been  fixed  for  the  week  in  March  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  summoned,  it  was  contrived  that  this 
religious  solemnity  should  be  held  in  the  capital  at  the 
same  time.  This  secured  Morton  and  enabled  him  to 
work  with  greater  boldness.* 

Murray  next,  it  is  alleged,  was  brought  to 
countenance  a conspiracy  to  accomplish  good  ends 
hy  wicked  means  ; and  when  it  was  in  a forward 
state,  Randolph,  still  in  Berwick,  wrote,  con- 
junctly  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Elizabeth’s 
lieutenant  in  the  north,  in  a manner  which  far- 
ther demolishes  Robertson's  argument  for  the 
personal  purity  of  Mary — which,  however,  Mr 
Tytler  maintains,  and  in  all  probability  with  jus- 
tice, even  while  recording  this  new  testimony,  if 
not  of  her  guilt,  yet  of  the  current  rumours  and 
suspicions — 

“ The  matter  is  this.  Somewhat  we  are  sure  you  have 
heard  of  divers  discords  and  jarrers  between  this  queen 
and  her  husband,  partly  for  that  she  hath  refused  him 
the  crown  matrimonial,  partly  for  that  he  hath  assured 
knowledge  of  such  usage  of  herself,  as  altogether  is  in- 
tolerable to  be  borne,  which,  if  it  were  not  overwell 
known,  we  would  both  be  very  loath  to  think  that  it 
could  be  true.  To  take  away  this  occasion  of  slander, 
he  is  himself  determined  to  be  at  the  apprehension  and 
execution  of  him,  whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge 
with  the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most  dishonour 
that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being  as  he  is.  We 
need  not  more  plainly  to  describe  the  person.  You  have 
heard  of  the  man  whom  we  mean  of.” 

The  writers  of  this  letter  next  detail  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  the  conspirators,  and  mention 
when  these  “ matters  are  to  be  performed,”  to 
which,  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  appears,  that 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  consenting,  as 
well  as,  according  to  Mr  Tytler,  Knox  and  Craig. 
As  we  can,  at  all  times,  more  heartily  share  in  Mr 


* MS.  Letter,  St-  P.  Off.,  March  8,  1565.  Newcastle, 
Murray  to  Cecil.  See  also  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  B.C. 
Bedford  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  March  8,  1565.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Bedford  and  Randolph  to  Leicester 
and  Cecil,  Berwick,  March  8,  1565. 


Tytler's  antipathy  to  Elizabeth  than  his  excess 
of  tenderness  for  Mary,  we  shall  quote  his  repre- 
hension of  her  cold-blooded  policy ; and  this 
without  disapproving  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  conspirators 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth at  this  crisis.  She  knew  all  that  was  about  to 
occur  s the  life  of  Riccio,  the  liberty— perhaps,  too,  the 

life of  Mary  was  in  her  hands;  Murray  was  at  her 

court;  the  conspirators  were  at  her  devotion;  they  had 
given  the  fullest  information  to  Randolph,  that  he  might 
consult  the  queen : she  might  have  imprisoned  Murray, 
discomfited  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  saved  the  life  of 
the  miserable  victim  who  was  marked  for  slaughter,  and 
preserved  Mary,  to  whom  she  professed  a warm  attach- 
ment, from  captivity.  All  this  might  have  been  done ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  in  these  dark 
times  it  would  hare  been  done  by  a monarch  acutely 
alive  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  But  Eliza- 
beth adopted  a very  different  course:  she  not  only  allowed 
Murray  to  leave  her  realm,  but  dismissed  him  with  marks 
of  the  highest  confidence  and  distinction  ; and  this  baron, 
when  ready  to  set  out  for  Scotland,  to  take  his  part  in 
those  dark  transactions  which  soon  after  followed,  sent 
his  secretary,  Wood,  to  acquaint  Cecil  with  the  most  se- 
cret intentions  of  the  conspirators. 

The  dark  tragedy  which  followed  is  here  pre- 
sented more  graphically,  and  with  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail,  than  in  any  previous  narrative.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  to  drag  Rizzio  from 
the  palace,  and  hang  him  ignominiously ; hut, 
being  found  at  supper  in  the  Queen’s  closet,  the 
catastrophe  passed  in  the  manner  which,  often 
and  often  us  it  has  been  related,  never  decays  in 
interest.  The  intriguing  Italian,  assassinated 
almost  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  is  thus  exalted  into  an 
object  of  dignity  and  interest,  who,  if  hung  up 
in  a back  court,  had  been  speedily  forgotten. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  were  three  parties 
to  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio  : Darnlcy,on 
personal  grounds ; the  rebel  lords  and  Eliza- 
beth ; and,  lastly,  in  all  probability,  Bothwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  active  perpetrators ; while 
Murray  and  John  Knox,  if  privy  to  the  design 
of  the  conspirators,  took  no  step  to  frustrate 
their  purpose,  but  were  passive  and  acquies- 
cent. Mr  Tytler  charges  Murray  with  being 
a party  to  the  murder,  and  Elizabeth  as  being 
accessory ; and  strains  matters  hard  against 
Knox,  though  not  so  far  as  in  another  instance, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  we  make 
no  doubt,  will  lead  some  true-blue  Presbyterian 
to  buckle  on  his  armour  for  defence. 

The  Queen’s  speedy  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  the  originator  of  the  horrible 
outrage,  and  the  falsehood  and  imbecility  which 
Darnley  displayed  throughout,  changed  her  cold- 
ness and  alienation  into  disgust  and  hatred,  and 
opened  her  heart  to  the  ready  reception  of  every 
violent  and  malignant  passion,  in  reviewing 
the  subsequent  transactions  up  to  Mary's  con- 
finement in  Lochleven  Castle,  even  Mr  Tytler 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  force  of  moral 
evidence  bears  harder  against  her  than  all  the 
facts  allowed  or  alleged.  He  would  even  seem 
to  admit  that  the  famous  letters  and  sonnets 
found  in  the  silver  coffer,  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  her  to  Bothwell,  and  which  have 
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bo  long  formed  the  subject  of  learned  contro- 
versy, are  genuine.  He  says,  of  her  reply  to  the 
accusation,  long  after  Mary  had  been  a prisoner 
in  England 

It  it  worthy  of  note , that  it  contained  no  attertion  as 
to  the  forgery  or  interpolation  of  these  letters,  note,  as  it 
appears,  communicated  to  her  for  the  first  time-  It 
simply  requested  him  to  use  his  efforts  to  slay  the  rigor - 
ous  accusations  of  Murray,  to  labour  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  her  favour,  and  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
Bishop  of  It oss.* 

Again,  at  page  267,  Mr  Tytler  remarks  of  these 
letters : — 

It  must  hare  struck  the  reader,  that  whenever,  by 
means  of  the  private  letters  which  have  been  preserved, 
we  get  behind  the  scenes  and  are  admitted  to  Mary’s 
secret  consultations  with  her  commissioners,  or  to  their 
own  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  cause,  we  meet  with 
no  assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters;  and  it  seems  to 
me  difficult  to  reconcile  her  agreement  to  resign  the 
crown,  sud  suppress  all  inquiry,  a measure  only  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  Norfolk,  with  her  absolute 
innocence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aie  some  circum- 
stances, especially  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
conferences,  which  tell  strongly  In  her  favour.  The 
urgency  with  which  from  first  to  last  she  solicited  a per- 
sonal interview  with  Elizabeth,  and  piomised  if  it  were 
granted  to  go  into  her  defence ; the  public  nnd  oft-rs- 
pented  assertion  of  the  lorgery  of  the  letters,  and  the  offer 
to  prove  that,  If  copies  were  furnished  to  her  commission- 
ers ; Elizabeth’s  evasion  of  this  request ; her  entire  sup- 
pression of  these  suspicious  documents  ; their  subsequent 
disappearance;  and  the  schemes  of  Norfolk  fora  mar- 
riage ivith  Mary : — these  are  all  circumstauces  which 
seem  to  me  exceedingly  irreconcilable  with  her  being 
directly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Upon  the 
whole.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
controversy,  we  arc  really  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  enable  any  impartial  inquirer  to  ccme  to  an 
absolute  decision.  I have  already  pointed  out,  as  the 
circumstances  occurred,  such  moral  evidence  against  the 
queen  as  arose  out  of  her  conduct  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  The  discussions  at  York 
and  Westminster  do  not  materially  affect  this  evidence 
either  one  way  or  the  other;  and,  so  far  as  we  judge  of 
these  conferences  by  themselves,  they  leave  the  mind 
under  the  unsatisfying  and  painful  impression  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  throughout  the  whole  in- 
vestigation, was  that  of  a person  neither  directly  guilty, 
nor  yet  wholly  innocent. 

If  Mr  Tytler  means  that  Mary  did  not,  with 
her  own  hands,  strangle  her  wretched  husband — 
strangulation,  from  the  new  facts  brought  to 
light,  appearing  to  have  been  the  manner  of 
Darnley’s  death — that  she  did  not  fire  the  train 
which  was  laid  by  the  emissaries  of  Bothwell— 
that  she  did  not  elope  to  her  raviaher,  but  only 
met  him  by  concert — she  may  be  understood  to 
be  not  “ directly  guilty,"  though  they  must  be 
nice  casuists  that,  in  a coolly  premeditated  mur- 
der, can  apportion  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

Like  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  the  fouler 
murder  of  Darnloy,  the  extraordinary  sensation 
which  it  produced,  and  the  scenes  which  followed, 
assume  comparatively  a novel  aspect  in  this  his- 
tory, from  Air  Tytler  availing  himself  of  original 
papers,  and  employing,  in  many  instances,  the 
very  language  of  the  actors  and  contemporary 
chroniclers  of  the  events. 

Though  the  address  and  exquisite  dissimulation 
which  Alary  could  so  well  practise,  and  which 

* Murdin,  pp.  52,  3. 


Mr  Tytler  almost  uniformly  describes  by  the 
gentle  phrase,  “fascination  of  manner,"  lured 
back  the  wretched  Darnley,  he  seems,  from  the 
period  of  Rizzio’s  murder,  to  have  entertained  a 
vague  presentiment,  or  instinctive  feeling,  that  his 
position  was  insecure  and  his  life  in  peril ; and 
this  from  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  towards  him. 
Air  Tytler  affixes  fresh  suspicion  upon  Mary, 
from  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  a myste- 
rious intrigue  regarding  an  Italian  named  Lutyni, 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  but  which,  he  re- 
marks, connects  itself  with  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Darnley.  It  is  enough  that  this 
Italian,  in  violent  apprehension  for  his  life,  v,ai 
rejoiced  to  be  sent  on  a mission  to  France,  but 
had  only  reached  Berwick,  when  he  was  urgently 
recalled  by  the  Queen,  under  the  false  accusation 
of  being  a thief,  and  of  having  absconded  with 
money.  Of  this  affair,  the  outline  of  which  we 
have  hinted.  Air  Tytler  remarks 

When  it  ie  considered  that  at  this  moment  Bothwell, 
Lethington,  and  their  accomplices,  had  resolved  on  the 
king’s  death— when  we  recollect  the  conference  at  Craig, 
miliar,  in  which  they  had  hinted  their  intentions  to  the 
queen,  and  had  been  commanded  by  her  to  do  nothing 
that  would  touch  her  honour — when  we  know  that  Both- 
well  who  was  at  this  lime  in  the  highest  favour  with 
Mary  wax  the  custodiar  also  of  the  written  bond  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley;  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a presump- 
tion that  Joseph  Riccio,  who  must  hare  hated  the  king, 
ns  the  principal  assassin  of  his  brother,  had  joined  the 
plot,  that  his  terrors  arose  out  of  his  having  revealed  to 
I.ntyni  the  conspiracy  for  Damley’s  murder,  and  that 
the  queen  suspecting  it,  had  resolved  to  secure  his  per. 
son. 

We  may  here  inquire,  what  must  Bothwell 
and  Lethington  have  surmised  of  the  real  state  of 
the  Queen’s  mind  towards  her  husband,  when  they 
presumed  to  hint  at  his  murder  us  an  eveut 
which  must  promote  her  happiness? 

The  apprehensions  of  Darnley  from  the  Queen 
and  her  adherents,  the  presentiment  by  which  he 
was  haunted  until  it  seemed  to  become  a morbid 
feeling,  were,  however  weak  his  intellect  and  way- 
ward his  temper,  proved  by  the  event  to  have 
been  a reasonable  dread.  When  that  foul  con- 
spiracy was  consolidated  and  ripe  in  which  Alary 
is  so  strongly  implicated,  she,  as  is  well  known, 
set  off  on  a visit  to  Darnley,  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  lay  confined  with  the  small-pox. 

Darnley  had  recently  heard  from  one  of  his  set  r&nu,  that 
Mary  had  spoken  of  him  with  much  aeverity,  and  her  visit 
therefote  took  him  by  surprise.  Under  this  feeling  the  king 
sent  Crawford,  one  of  his  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  queen 
with  a message,  excusing  himself  for  not  waitiug  upon 
her  in  person.  Ho  was  still  infirm,  he  said,  and  did  not 
presume  to  come  to  her  until  he  knew  her  wishes,  and 
was  assured  of  the  removal  of  her  displeasure.  To  this 
Mary  briefly  replied,  that  there  was  no  medicine  against 
fear ; and  passing  forward  to  Glasgow,  came  into  Darn, 
ley’s  bedchamber,  when,  after  greeting,  and  some  indif- 
ferent talk,  the  subjects  which  had  estranged  them  from 
each  other  were  introduced.  Darnley  professed  a deep 
repentance  for  his  errors,  pleaded  his  youth,  and  the  few 
friends  he  now  had,  and  declared  to  her  his  unalterable 
affection.  Mary  reminded  him  of  his  complaints  and 
suspicions,  spoke  against  his  foolish  plan  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  recalled  to  his  mind  the  “ purpose  of  Hie. 
gate,”  a name  given  to  a plot  which  Daruley  affirmed 
he  had  discovered,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the 
victim.  The  queen  demanded  who  was  his  informer. 
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He  replied  the  Laird  of  Minto,  who  had  told  him  that  a 
letter  was  presented  to  her  in  Craigmillar,  mudo  by  her 
own  device,  and  subscribed  by  certain  othere  who  deaired 
her  to  sign  it,  which  ahe  refused.  Darnley  then  added, 
that  he  would  never  think  that  she,  who  was  hia  own 
proper  flesh,  would  do  him  any  hurt,  and  if  any  othere 
should  do  it,  they  should  buy  it  dear,  unless  they  took 
him  sleeping.  He  observed,  however,  that  he  suspected 
none,  and  ouiy  entreated  her  to  bear  him  company,  and, 
not  as  she  was  wont,  to  withdraw  herself  from  him. 
Mary  then  told  him  that,  as  he  was  still  little  able  to  travel 
she  had  brought  a litter  with  her  to  carry  him  to  Craig* 
miliar,  and  he  declared  his  readiness  to  accompany  her, 
if  she  would  conseut  that  they  should  again  live  together 
at  bed  and  board.  She  promised  it  should  be  as  he  had 
spoken,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  but  added,  that  before 
this,  he  roust  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  his  sickness, 
which  she  trusted  he  shortly  would  be,  as  she  intended 
to  give  him  the  bath  at  Craigmillar.  The  queen  also 
requested  him  to  conceal  the  promises  which  had  now 
passed  between  them,  as  the  suddenness  of  their  agree, 
roent  might  give  umbrage  to  some  of  the  lords ; to  which 
he  replied,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
mislike  it. 

When  Mary  left  him,  Damlcy  called  Crawford  to 
him,  and  informing  him  fully  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
the  interview,  bade  him  communicate  it  to  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  queen's  taking  him  to  Craigmillar  ? She 
treats  your  majesty,  said  Crawford,  loo  like  a prisoner. 
Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  ono  of  your  own  houses 
in  Edinburgh  ? It  struck  me  much  the  same  way,  an- 
swered Darnley,  and  I have  fears  enough ; but  may  God 
judge  between  us,  I have  her  promise  ouly  to  trust  to : 
but  1 have  put  myself  in  her  hands,  and  1 shall  go  with 
her,  though  she  should  murder  me.  It  is  from  Craw- 
ford’s evidence,  taken  on  oath,  which  was  afterwards 
produced,  and  still  exists,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  that  we 
learn  these  minute  particulars,  nor  have  1 been  able  to 
discover  any  sufficient  ground  to  doubt  its  truth. 

We  fear  that,  though  all  io  honour,  and  with 
evident  reluctance,  Mr  Tytler  haa  done  more  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
ever  his  venerable  grandfather  gallantly  accom. 
plished  in  her  defenco.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeds:— 

Soon  after  this  Interview,  the  Queen  carried  her  hus- 
band, by  slow  journeys,  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  January.  It  had 
been  at  first  intended,  as  wc  have  seen,  that  Darnley 
should  have  taken  up  his  residence  at  Craigmillar;  but 
this  purpose  was  changed,  and  as  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
was  judged,  from  its  low  situation,  to  be  unhealthy,  and 
little  fitted  for  an  invalid,  the  king  was  brought  to  a 
suburb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a more  remote  and  airy 
site,  occupied  by  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Chastelherault,  and  other  buildings  and  gardens.  On 
their  arrival  here,  the  royal  attendants  were  about  to 
proceed  to  the  duke’s  lodging,  as  it  was  called  ; but,  on 
alighting,  Mary  informed  them  that  the  king’s  apart- 
ments were  to  be  in  an  adjoining  house,  which  stood  be- 
side  the  town  wall,  not  far  from  a ruinous  Dominican 
Monastery,  called  the  Black  Friars*.  To  this  place  she 
led  Darnley,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  rude- 
ness of  the  domestic  accommodations  of  these  times,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  insecure  and  confined  mansion. 
Its  proprietor  was  Robert  Balfour,  a brother  of  that  Sir 
James  Balfour  whom  we  have  already  known  as  the 
deviser  of  the  bond  for  the  murder,  which  was  drawn  up 
at  Craigmillar,  and  then  a dependant  of  Bothwcll’s.  This 
earl,  whose  influence  was  now  nearly  supreme  at  court, 
had  recently  returned  from  Liddesdale,  and  when  he 
understood  that  Mary  and  the  king  were  on  their  road 
from  Glasgow,  he  met  them  with  his  attendants  a short 
way  from  the  capital,  and  accompanied  the  party  to  the 
Kirk  of  Field. 

Mr  Tytler  draws  the  strained,  if  not  positively 


unfair,  inference,  that  it  was  impossible  Murray 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  conspira- 
tors, but  that  his  superior  sagacity,  not  his  moral 
integrity,  kept  him  aloof  from  participating  in 
it. 

A week  had  now  been  passed  by  Mary  in  the 
den  into  which  she  had  lured  her  miserable  and 
ever-suspicious  victim.  No  more  time  was  to 
be  lost ; and  so  blind  a thing  is  guilt,  that  she 
must  have  believed  sufficient  homage  had  been 
paid  by  hypocrisy  to  virtue,  to  exempt  her  from 
all  doubt  or  question  in  her  husband's  murder. 
Mr  Tytler  must  pardon  this  language : we  ask 
for  no  terms  more  severe  than  his  own  in  which 
to  describe  the  catastrophe.  Public  suspicion 
might  now  be  presumed  to  be  lulled,  and  the 
period  of  action  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

At  thii  moment,  the  reconciliation  between  the  queen 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  be  complete.  She  assiduously 
superintended  every  little  detail  which  could  add  to  his 
comfort.  She  treated  him,  not  only  with  attention,  but 
tenderness,  passed  much  of  the  day  in  his  society,  and 
had  a chamber  prepared  for  herself  immediately  below 
his,  where  sho  slept.  The  king  was  partially  reassured 
by  these  marks  of  affection.  He  knew  that  plots  had 
been  entertained  against  his  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
suspected  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  his  enemies.  Yet  he 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  the  queen,  and,  no  doubt,  be- 
lieved that  if  she  remained  beside  him,  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  their  cruel  purpose.  But 
when  he  indulged  these  hopes,  the  miserable  prince  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  Bastian,  a foreigner 
belonging  to  the  household  of  the  queen,  was  to  be  mar- 
ried at  Holyrood.  The  bride  was  one  of  her  favourite 
women,  and  Mary,  to  honour  their  union,  had  promised 
them  a masque.  The  greatest  part  of  that  day  site 
passed  with  the  king.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  she  declared  her  intention  of  re- 
maining all  night  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  Darnley  and  the  Queen  were  engaged  in 
conversation,  that  Hay  of  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  aud 
other  ruffians  whom  Bothwell  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
secretly  entered  the  chamber  which  was  under  the  king's, 
and  deposited  on  the  floor  a large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
in  bags.  They  then  laid  a train,  which  was  connected 
with  a “ lnnt,”  or  slow  match,  and  placed  everything  In 
readiness  for  its  being  lighted.  Some  of  them  now  hur- 
ried away,  but  two  of  the  conspirators  remained  on  the 
watch ; and  in  the  meantime  Mary,  who  still  sat  with 
her  husband  In  the  upper-chamber,  recollected  her  pro- 
mise of  giving  the  masque  at  Dastlan'a  wedding,  and 
taking  farewell  of  Darnley,  embraced  him  and  left  tho 
house  with  her  suite. 

Soon  after,  the  king  retired  to  his  bed-chamber.  Since 
hia  illness  there  appeared  to  have  been  a great  change  in 
him.  He  had  become  more  thoughtful,  and  thought 
had  brought  with  it  repentance  of  his  former  courses. 
He  lamented  there  were  few  near  him  whom  he  could 
trust,  and  at  times  he  would  say  that  he  knew  he  should 
be  slain,  complaining  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with  ; hut 
from  these  sorrows  he  had  sought  refuge  in  religion,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  on  this  night,  his  last  in  this  world, 
he  bad  repeated  the  55th  Psalm,  which  he  would  often 
read  and  sing.  After  his  devotion,  he  went  to  bed  aud 
fell  asleep ; Taylor,  his  page,  being  beside  him  in  the 
same  apartment.  This  was  the  moment  seized  by  the 
murderers,  who  still  lurked  in  the  lower  room,  to  com- 
plete their  dreadful  purpose ; but  the  miserable  victim 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  their  false  keys  in  the  lock 
of  his  apartment,  and,  rushing  down  in  his  shirt  and 
pelisse,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  but  he  was  inter- 
cepted aud  strangled,  after  a desperate  resistance,  his  cries 
for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in  the  nearest 
house  ; the  page  was  also  strangled,  and  their  bodies  car. 
ried  into  a small  orchard,  without  the  garden  wall, 
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where  they  were  found,  the  king  in  hie  ehirt  only,  and 
the  pelisse  by  his  side.  Amid  the  conflicting  stories  of 
the  ruffians  who  were  executed,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  whole  truth.  But  no  doubt  rests  on  the  part  acted 
by  Bothwell,  the  arch-conspirator.  He  had  quitted  the 
king’s  apartments  with  the  queen,  and  joined  the  festivi- 
ties in  the  palace,  from  which,  about  midnight,  he  stole 
away,  changed  his  rich  [dress,  and  rejoined  the  murderers 
who  waited  for  him  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  His  arrival 
was  the  signal  to  complete  their  purpose  ; the  match  was 
lighted,  hut  burned  too  slow  for  their  breathless  impa- 
tience, and  they  were  stealing  forward  to  examine  it, 
when  it  took  effect.  A loud  noise,  like  the  bursting  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  awoke  the  sleeping  city ; the  king's  house 
was  torn  in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  air,  and  the  assas- 
sins, hurrying  from  the  spot,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
regained  the  palace.  Here  Bothwell  had  scarcely  un- 
dressed and  gone  to  bed,  when  the  cry  arose  in  the  city 
that  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been  blown  up  and  the  king 
murdered.  The  news  flew  quickly  to  Holyrood,  and  a 
servant,  rushing  into  his  chamber,  imparted  the  dreadful 
tidings.  He  started  up  in  well-feigned  astonishment, 
and  shouted  “Treason!”  He  was  joined  next  moment 
by  Huntly,  a brother  conspirator,  and  immediately  these 
two  noblemen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  court, 
entered  the  queen’s  apartments.  (When  Mary  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her  husband,  she 
was  horror-struck,  shut  herself  up  in  her  bed-chamber, 
and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

The  farce  was  kept  up;  and  when,amonth  after- 
wards, Killigrew  arrived  with  a letter  of  con- 
dolence and  advice  from  Elizabeth,  he  was 
thus  received : — 

On  bis  arrival,  after  dining  with  Bothwell,  Morton,  Le- 
thington,  and  Argile,  (all  of  them,  as  was  aftewards  prov- 
ed, participant  in  this  cruel  deed,)  he  was  admitted  to  the 
queen.  To  see  iter  face  was  impossible,  for  the  chamber 
was  dark,  but,  by  her  voice  and  manner,  she  seemed  in 
profound  grief ; and  not  only  assured  the  envoy  of  her 
desire  to  satisfy  the  Queen  of  F.ngland’s  wishes  regarding 
the  treaty  of  Leith  and  the  matters  of  the  borders,  but 
promised  him  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  should  be  brought 
to  a public  trial.* 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  which  lasted  but  a few 
days,  Kvllygrew  found  the  people  clamorous  for  iuquiry 
into  the  assassination,  which  they  regarded  as  a shame 
to  the  whole  nation,  whilst  the  preachers  solemnly  ex- 
horted all  men  to  prayer  and  repentance,  and  in  their 
pulpits  appealed  to  Hod,  that  he  would  he  pleased  “ to  re- 
veal and  revenge.”-f  Scarce,  however,  had  this  envoy 
departed,  when  the  queen  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
good  resolutions,  and,  infatuated  in  her  predilection  for 
Bothwell,  admitted  him  to  greater  power  and  favour  thau 
ever.  The  Earl  of  Mar  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  given  to  Bothwell.  Mor- 
ton, after  a secret  and  midnight  interview  with  his  royal 
mistress,  received  the  Castle  of  Taotallon  and  other  lauds 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  rebellion,  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  in  return  for  this,  his  whole  power  and  in- 
terest were  assured  to  Bothwell.  The  Castle  of  Black, 
ness,  the  Inch,  and  the  Superiority  of  Leith,  were  con- 
ferred on  the  same  favourite,  and  so  completely  did  he 
rule  every  thing  at  court,  that  Murray,  although  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  on  friendly  terms,  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  inferior  part  he  now  acted,  and  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom.^ 

In  tbs  midst  of  these  transactions,  it  was  observed 
that  the  queen  was  wretched.  She  attended  a solemn 


* MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off-  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  8th 
March,  1566-7-  Also  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off  B.  C.  30th 
March,  1567.  Drury  to  Cecil.  Berwick. 

•f  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  ut  supra. 
£ MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  17th 
March,  1566-7.  Same  to  same,  14th  March,  1566-7. 
B-C.  Same  to  same,  B-C.  21st  March,  1566-7.  Same 
to  same,  20th  ami  30<h  March,  1567.  B.C.  See  also 
MS,  Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Drury  to  Cecil,  4th  April,  I0G7. 


dirge  for  the  soul  of  her  husband ; and  they  who  were 
near  her  on  this  occasion,  remarked  a melancholy  chin  ft 
from  her  former  health  and  beauty.  Nor  were  these 
feelings  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  letters  which  the  now 
received  from  France,  in  which  the  queen  mother,  ted 
the  cardinal,  her  uncle,  addressed  her  with  bitter  re- 
pioaches,  and  declared  that,  if  she  failed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  king,  their  cousin,  and  to  dear  herself  from 
the  imputations  brought  against  her.  they  would  sot 
only  consider  her  as  utterly  disgraced,  but  become  h« 
enemies.  • 

Into  that  mock  trial  we  shall  not  enter.nor  can 
we  notice  some  of  the  small  but  significant  farts 
now  first  brought  to  light,  which  elucidate  the 
fearfully  agitated,  and,  finally,  the  indignant 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  probable  guilt  of 
the  Queen.  The  placards  secretly  posted  up, 
the  midnight  voicesheard  in  the  streets,  denounr- 
ing  Bothwell  and  his  creatures  as  the  murderers, 
ami  the  voice  of  blood  crying  from  the  ground, 
failed  to  appal  the  Queen.  “ Bothwell  continued 
in  high  favour,  and  enjoyed  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  with  Mary,"  who  took  no  steps  todis- 
cover  the  murderers,  though  she  must  hive 
become  seriously  alarmed,  when  Bishop  Beaton, 
her  ambassador  in  France,  wroteher  a high-toned 
letter  of  remonstrance  ; and  when  her  relatives 
in  France  expressed  strong  reprehension  and 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  and  loaded  her  with 
hitter  reproaches.  In  reference  to  the  mod 
trial  of  Bothwell,  into  which  she  was  at  last 
forced,  Mr  Tytler  remarks: — 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mary’s  advocates,  that  *1*  vw 
a passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  faction,  asi 
could  not,  even  if  willing,  have  insisted  on  a fair  trul 
But,  however  anxious  to  lean  to  every  presumption  it 
favour  of  innocence,  I have  discovered  no  proof*  of  Us 
servitude,  and  such  imbecility  appears  to  me  incon*i>:ost 
with  the  vigour,  decisiou,  and  courage,  which  werr  unk- 
ing features  in  her  character.  The  acquittal,  allheal 
couutenauced  by  the  nobles,  was  loudly  repiohattd  by 
the  common  people ; and  as  rumours  began  to  riie  of  t 
divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  countess,  a sister  « 
Huntly,  their  indignation  and  disgust  wrie  strongly  «• 
pressed.  Even  iu  the  public  streets,  and  io  the  1 
presence,  these  feelings  betrayed  themselves,  uA  U< 
maiket  women,  as  Mary  passed,  would  cry  out,  “W 
preserve  your  grace,  if  you  are  sacklessf  of  the 
death.” 

tVe  find  here  a much  clearer,  fuller,  aad 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
powerful  confederacy  against  Mary  and  Both- 
well, which  was  now  forming,  than  in  any  pre- 
vious history.  It  is  taken  in  substance  from  lie 
letters  addressed  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford.  They  (the  confederate*) 
justly 

Believed  that  he  who  had  murdered  the  fiiber 
have  little  scruple  in  removing  the  son ; they 
aware  of  the  infamous  bond  for  the  queen’s  iiwrmp* 
some  of  them  indeed  had  signed  it,  and  they  astertei  tint 
the  unhappy  princess,  who  should  have  watched  over  ti* 
preservation  of  her  child,  was  no  longer  mistress  of 
own  actions. 

Grange  enlarged  on  the  imminent  danger  of  the  price* 
and  predicted  Mary’s  speedy  marriage  to  Bothwell,  ef 
whom,  he  added,  she  had  become  so  shamelessly  «- 
nmoured,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  say,  “ she  ami  s* 
to  lose  France,  England,  and  her  own  country,  for 

•Drury’s  Letter  to  Cecil.  MS.  Letter,  St- P.  04 
March  2D:h,  1567.  B.C. 

•f  Inuoceut. 
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and  shall  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end  in  a white 
petticoat,  before  she  le.rre  him.”  He  concluded  his  letter 
in  these  severe  words,  “ Whatever  is  unhonest  reigns 
presently  in  our  couit;  God  deliver  them  from  their 
evil.” 

This  letter  from  Grange  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
still  more  remarkable  anonymous  communication.  Whilst 
Mary  and  Bothwell  believed  their  secret  plans  were  safe, 
their  confidential  agents  had  betrayed  them  to  this  in. 
former,  by  whom  instant  intelligence  was  sent  to  Eng. 
land,  that  the  Countess  of  Bothwell,  Huntiy's  sister,  was 
about  to  divorce  the  earl ; and  that  the  queen  had  pro- 
jected with  her  favourite,  that  seizure  of  her  person,  iu 
which  she  was  to  be  carried  with  a show  of  violence  to 
Dunbar.  The  letter,  which  was  probably  addressed  to 
Cecil,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

“ This  is  to  ndvertise  you,  that  the  Earl  Bothwell's 
wife  is  going  to  part  with  her  husband ; and  a great  part 
of  our  lords  have  subscribed  the  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  him.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last 
Monday  and  returns  this  Thursday.  I doubt  not  but 
yon  have  heard  how  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  has  gathered 
many  of  his  friends,  and,  as  some  say,  to  ride  in  Liddes- 
dale,  but  1 believe  it  is  not,  for  he  is  minded  to  meet  the 
queen  this  day,  called  Thursday,  and  to  take  her  by  the 
way  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar,  Judge  you  gif  it  be  with 
her  will  or  no  ? but  you  will  hear  at  more  length  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  if  you  will  find  it  good  that  I con- 
tinue in  writing  as  occasion  serves.” 

Mr  Tytler  does  not  question  that  Mary  was 
carried  off  by  Bothwell  to  Dunbar,  with  her  own 
consent,  and  by  previous  concert.  Two  days 
after  this  event,  we  find  Grange  again  addressing 
Bedford : — 

“ This  queen  will  never  cease  unto  6tich  time  as  she 
have  wrecked  all  the  honest  men  of  this  realm.  She 
was  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  her,  to  the  end  that 
she  may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage  whilk  she  pro- 
mised  before  she  caused  Bothwell  murder  her  husband. 
There  is  many  that  would  revenge  the  murder,  but  they 
fear  your  mistress.  I am  so  suted  to  for  to  enterprise 
the  revenge,  that  I must  either  take  it  upon  hand,  or 
else  I man  leave  the  country,  the  whilk  I am  determined 
to  do,  if  I can  obtain  license,  but  Bothwell  is  minded  to 
cut  me  otf,  if  he  may,  ere  I obtain  it,  and  is  returned  out 
of  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  She  minds  hereafter  to  take 
the  prince  out  of  the  Karl  of  Mar’s  hands,  and  put  him 
in  his  hands  that  murdered  his  father,  as  I writ  in  my 
last.  I pray  your  lordship  let  me  know  what  your 
mistress  will  do,  for  if  we  will  seek  France,  we  may 
find  favour  at  their  hands,  but  I would  rather  persuade 
to  lean  to  England.  This  meckle  in  haste  from  my 
bouse,  the  26th  of  April.” 

Mary  was  now  swept  forward  by  the  current  of  a 
bjind  and  infatuated  passion.  A divorce  between  Both- 
well and  his  countess,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured 
with  indecent  haste,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  recent 
restoration  of  his  cnnsistorial  rights  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  had  been  made  with  this  object.  The 
process  was  hurried  through  the  Court  of  that  Prelate, 
and  the  Commissariat  or  reformed  court,  in  two  days. 

Grange  and  Robert  Melvil  continued  in  daily 
correspondence  with  the  English  minister  ; and 
although  Elizabeth  declared  herself  “ ashamed" 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  resolute  to  prevent  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  certain  preliminary 
to  an  alliance  with  France,  she  was  incensed  at 
the  " bold  and  scurrilous  tone"  in  which  Grange 
had  dared  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  his 
Sovereign.  What  follows  is  beautifully  char- 
acteristic of  kingcraft:— 

“She  would  not  that  any  subject,  what  cause  soever 
there  be  proceeding  from  the  prince,  or  whatsoever  her 
life  and  behaviour  is,  should  discover  that  unto  the 
world,  and  thereof  so  utterly  misliketh  of  Grange’s  man- 


ner of  writing  and  doing,  that  she  condemns  hint  for  one 
of  the  worst  in  that  realm,  seeming  somewhat  to  warn  me 
of  my  familiarity  with  him,  and  willing  that  I should 
admonish  him  of  her  misliking.” 

This  is  said  by  Randolph. 

In  the  events  which  followed  tlie  marriage  of 
the  Queen  with  Bothwell,  we  find  nothing  origin- 
al, save  various  little  traits  which  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  principal  actors  ; as,  for  in- 
stance, this  original  anecdote  of  the  Queen,  the 
scene  of  which  was  at  Carberry,  a few  minutes 
after  Bothwell  had  rode  off  the  field,  and  Mary 
had  surrendered  to  Grange,  and  been  courte- 
ously and  dutifully  received  by  the  nobles  pre- 
sent : — 

Encouraged  by  the  first  appearances  of  courtesy,  she 
declared  her  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Hamiltons, 
who,  the  night  before,  had  advanced  in  considerable 
strength  to  Linlithgow.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
upon  which  she  broke  into  reproaches,  appealed  to  their 
promise,  and  demanded  how  they  dared  to  treat  her  as  a 
prisoner  ? Her  questions  nnd  her  arguments  were  un- 
heeded, and  she  now  bitterly  repented  her  precipitation. 
Her  spirit,  however,  instead  of  being  subdued,  was  rather 
roused  by  their  baseness.  She  called  for  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  confederate  barons,  and  bad  him  give 
her  his  hand.  He  obeyed.  “By  the  hand,”  said  she, 
“ which  is  now  in  yours.  I’ll  have  your  head  for  this.” 
Unfortunate  princess  ! When  she  spoke  thus,  little  did 
she  know  how  soon  that  unrelenting  hand,  which  had 
been  already  stained  with  Riccio’s  blood,  would  fall  still 
heavier  yet  upon  herself. 

We  here  see  Mary’s  latent  spirit,  and  also 
Jearn  that  Mr  Tytler  considers  her  compulsory 
abdication  a traitorous  or  unlawful  act. 

Mary’s  humiliation  and  misery  while  pilloried, 
as  it  were,  an  object  for  the  people's  scorn,  we 
may  dismiss,  to  come  at  the  Guises  who,  at  this 
juncture,  as  appears  from  Mr  Tytler’s  narrative, 
would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  roynl  kins- 
woman and  ally  to  gain  the  confederate  lords, 
nnd  especially  Murray.  “ If,"  says  Mr  Tytler, 
after  noticing  the  facts, 

Mary  owed  little  gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  certainly 
still  less  obliged  to  her  royal  relatives  at  that  court 
[France]  whose  exertions  at  this  moment  were  strenuously 
devoted  to  the  setting  up  a party  in  Scotland  composed  of 
her  enemies,  the  confederate  lords.  In  accomplishing 
this,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  captive  queen.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  government  and  the  young  princo 
shonld  be  managed  by  a council  of  the  lords,  acting,  of 
course,  under  French  influence,  and  as  for  the  queen  her- 
self, De  Croc,  the  ambassador  proposed  to  rid  them  of  her 
altogether,  and  shut  her  up  in  a French  convent. 

In  a note,  taken  from  the  MS.  French  corres- 
pondence in  the  State  Paper  Office,  this  homage 
is  borne  to  the  integrity  of  Murray,  whom  the 
Court  of  France  earnestly  wished  to  gain: — 

Great  is  the  travel  and  pain  that  hath  been  here 
taken  to  win  the  Earl  of  Murray,  offering  both  the  Order, 
and  great  augmentation  of  living,  which,  ns  he  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  hath  refused,  lest,  by  taking  gifts,  he  should 
be  bound  where  he  is  now  free.” 

Now  that  rebellious  subjects  had  dared  to  put 
forth  their  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  indignant;  and 
she  even  went  the  length  of  expressing  regret  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  used  her  royal  sister. 
In  a curious  piece  of  secret  history,  now  dragged 
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to  light,  Elizabeth  thus  directs  the  secret  mes- 
senger of  Murray : — 

Tell  Cecil,  that  he  must  instantly  write  a letter,  in  my 
name,  to  iny  Sister,  to  which  I will  set  nay  hand,  for  I 
cannot  write  it  myself,  as  I hare  not  “ used  her  well  and 
faithfullyin  these  broken  mattersthat  be  past.”  The  pur* 
port  of  it  must  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Karl  of  Mur. 
ray!never  spoke  diffamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  never  plotted  for  the  secret  conveying  of  the 
prince  to  England,  never  confederated  with  the  lords  to 
depose  her,  on  the  contrary,  now  in  my  Sister's  misery  let 
her  learn  from  me  the  truth,  aud  that  is,  that  she  has  not 
a more  faithful  and  honourable  servant  in  Scotland.  At 
this  date,  therefore,  (July  8th)  if  we  arc  to  believe  this 
evidence,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  question  it, 
Murray  was  no  party  to  the  schemes  of  the  confederates. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  had  declared  himself  against  them, 
aud  was  resolved  to  support  and  defend  the  queen  his  so 
vereign. 

The  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  Regent 
Murray  does  not  exactly  rest  upon  this  forbear- 
ance ; though,  at  this  time,  he  believed  Mary 
innocent  of  her  husband's  murder.  Mr  Tytler 
would  seem  to  think  that  there  was  nothing,  or 
not  enough,  in  the  conduct  of  Mary  to  justify  the 
dislike  of  her  subjects — that  there  is,  in  short, 
a dispensing  power  in  sovereignty — when  he 
says 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  miserable  queen,  the  most 
bitter  were  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  their  austerity  and*  devotional  exercises,  the 
ministers  expressed  themselves  with  deep  indignation 
against  her,  aud  looked  forward  with  anxious  interest  to 
their  great  ecclesiastical  council,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
eight  days,  and  in  which  they  hnd  determined  that  the 
whole  matter  connected  with  the  murder  and  her  im- 
prisonment should  be  debated. 

The  more  that  Throknmrton  investigated  the  state  of 
parties  during  the  interval,  the  more  be  became  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  own  interference,  and  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  Mary.  So  far  were  the  people  from  listen- 
ing with  any  patience  to  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience, which  Elizabeth  had  instructed  him  to  inculcate, 
that  they  took  their  stand  on  the  very  opposite  ground, 
the  responsibility  of  the  prince,  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  sovereign  to  account  for  any  crimes 
she  might  have  committed.  “ It  is  a public  speech  among 
all  the  people  (so  wrote  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth), 
that  their  queeu  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to 
commit  murder  nor  adultery,  than  any  other  private 
person,  neither  by  God's  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm.”  These  popular  principles  were  now  for  the  first 
time  openly  and  powerfully  preached  to  the  commons. 
Knox,  Craig,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  considered  the  pulpit  and  the  press  as  the  lawful 
vehicles  of  their  political  as  well  as  their  religious 
opinions,  and  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  who  had  joined 
the  confederates,  enfoiced  the  same  doctrines  with  un- 
common vigour  and  ability.  Their  arguments  were 
grounded  on  the  examples  of  wicked  piinces  in  the  Old 
Testament,  who  were  deposed  and  put  to  death  for  their 
idolatry,  and  on  alleged  but  disputable  precedents  in 
their  own  history  of  similar  severity  exercised  by  sub- 
jects against  their  sovereigns.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
efforts,  the  few  friends  who  had  at  fiist  ventured  to  defend 
the  Scottish  queen  were  silenced  and  intimidated,  and  the 
public  mind  became  inflamed  to  such  a state  of  madness 
and  fury,  that  she  began  to  think  of  saving  her  life  by 
retiring  to  n nunnery  in  France,  or  living  with  the  old 
Duchess  of  Guise. 

At  this  moment  Robert  Melvil  was  for  the  third  time 
sent  by  the  confedeiates  to  Lochleven,  instructed  to  make 
a last  effort  to  prevail  upou  his  mistress  to  renounce 
Bothwell. 

The  mission  failed.  Mary  believed  or  affected 
to  believe  hemlf  willi  child,  und  declared  her 


resolution  to  do  nothing  to  impeach  her  unborn 
child’s  legitimacy ; and  she  produced  a letter 
which  she  requested  Melvil  to  convey  secretly  to 
Bothwell.  This  Melvil  refused  ; but,hadbebo<n 
the  perfidious  character  alleged,  he  might  hare 
taken  the  letter  of  the  Queen,  and  betrayed  it  to 
the  confederates.  On  Melvil’s  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  found  the  animosity  against  the  Queen 
at  its  height 

Many  openly  declared  that  no  power,  either  withia  « 
without  the  realm,  should  preserve  her  from  that  rigasl 
punishment  which  her  notorious  crimes  deserved.  Othrn, 
more  moderate,  proposed  to  restore  her  to  the  royal  di*. 
nity,  if  she  consented  to  divorce  Bothwell;  tome  advert 
that  she  should  resign  in  favour  of  the  prince,  who  mi|iu 
govern  by  a council,  whilst  she  retired  for  life  to  Frua 
This  was  Athol's  scheme,  and  not  disliked  by  Mottac, 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  privy  council  it  was  unaccept- 
able. They  deemed  it  indispensable  that  Mary  thscK 
be  publicly  arraigned  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment as  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  whilst  tone 
went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  she  should  not  only  be  cos* 
demned  and  degraded,  but  put  to  death. 


The  relation  of  the  well-known  circumstances 
attending  Mary’s  resignation  of  the  crown,  elicit 
little  that  is  new.  Mr  Tytler  expresses astoniik- 
ment  that  so  complete  a revolution,  and  the 
crowning  of  the  infant  Prince,  James  VI.,  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  so  slender— 
“A  small  section  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  unsap- 
ported  by  foreign  aid,  with  a handful  of  soldkn, 
at  no  time  exceeding  four  hundred  men,  oppose* 
by  the  higher  aristocracy,  and  threatened  with 
the  hostility  of  England  and  France.” 

They  dispel  their  enemies  ; they  imprison  their  ism- 
sign  ; they  hesitate  whether  she  shall  not  be  op«b 
arraigned  and  executed ; they  compel  her  to  rtsigskr 
regal  authority ; and  they  now,  finally,  place  the  own 
on  the  head  of  her  son,  an  infant  of  an  year  old,  »sd 
posses*  themselves  of  the  whole  power  of  the  governs)*;. 
If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  sutcee*.  it 
is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  onhip?y 
infatuation  and  imprudence  of  the  queen. 


Now,  Mr  Tytler  would  have  done  well  to  hart 
taken  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even  >t  that 
period,  into  account,  as  one  important  oleum'* 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  confederates.  Th< 
whole  case  against  the  Queen  is  embodied  in  the 
spirited  answer  made  by  Maitland  to  the  renies- 
strance  of  Throkmorton  against  the  coronation  h 
the  infant  Prince,  and  the  election  of  Murnr, 
whom  Elizabeth  could  not  gain  to  her  view*,  to  the 
Regency.  Maitland 

Renounced,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  all  intent** 
harm  to  the  person  and  honour  of  his  royal  mistrs*  » 
their  late  proceeding*.  “ So  far  from  it,"  said  he,  “lb 
Ambassador,  that  we  wish  her  to  be  queen  of  »D  t* 
world ; but  now  she  is  in  the  state  of  a person  in  these- 
1 irium  of  a fever,  who  refuses  every  thing  which  but  to 
her  good,  and  requires  all  that  may  work  her  ham. 
assured  nothing  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  row**, 
than  for  your  mistress  to  precipitate  matter*.  It  »*T 
drive  us  to  a strait,  and  compel  us  to  measures  we  vnk 
gladly  avoid.  Hitherto  have  we  been  content  * 
charged  with  grievous  and  infamous  titles,  ws  hareq***- 
ly  suffered  ouiselves  to  be  condemned  as  perjured  rrteb 
and  unnatural  traitors,  rather  than  proceed  tosnphnf 
that  might  touch  our  sovereign’s  honour.  But  LWj 
we  beseech  you,  that  your  mistress,  by  her  ess  us* 
threats  and  defamations,  by  hostility,  or  by  eohatsst 
other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  us  bevsnd  endur- 
ance. Taluk  not  wc  will  lose  our  lire*,  forfeit  uuil***^ 
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and  be  challenged  'as  rebel*  throughout  the  world,  when 
we  have  the  means  to  justify  ourselves.  And  if  there  be 
no  remedy,  but  your  mistress  will  have  war,  sorry  though 
we  be,  far  rather  will  we  take  our  fortune,  than  put  our 
queen  to  liberty  in  her  present  mood,  resolved  as  she  it 
to  retain  and  defend  Bothwell,  to  hazard  the  life  of  her 
eon,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  overthrow  her  nobility.” 

“ For  your  wars,”  he  continued,  “ we  know  them 
well.  You  will  burn  our  borders,  and  we  shall  burn 
yours ; if  you  invade  us,  we  do  not  dread  it,  and  are  cure 
of  France;  for  your  practices  to  nourish  dissension 
amongst  us,  we  have  an  eye  upon  them  all.  The  Ha- 
milton! will  lake  your  money,  laugh  you  to  scorn,  and 
side  with  us.  At  this  moment  we  have  the  offer  of  an 
agreement  with  them  iu  our  hands.  The  queen,  your 
mistress,  declares  she  wishes  not  only  for  onr  sovereign's 
liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dignity,  but  is  equally 
zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  king,  the  punishmeut 
of  the  murder,  and  the  safety  of  the  lords.  To  accom- 
plish the  first,  our  queen's  liberty,  much  has  been  done, 
for  the  rest,  absolutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  ma- 
jesty fit  out  some  ships  of  wur,  to  apprehend  Bothwell, 
and  pay  a thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and  pro- 
tect the  king.  When  this  is  in  hand,  we  shall  think  her 
sincere,  but  for  her  charge  to  set  our  sovereign  forthwith 
at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is  enough  to 
reply  to  such  strange  language,  that  we  are  the  subjects 
of  another  prince,  and  know  not  the  queen's  majesty  for 
our  sovereign.” 

This  is  one  of  the  few  speeches  of  Scottish 
statesmen  which  deserve  to  be  placed  on  record. 
This,  however,  if  excellent,  is  not  new  ; and  we 
would  rather  point  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  parliament  under  the  Regency,  as 
containing  some  new  facts  and  fresh  illus- 
trations of  Murray's  conduct  in  those  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, which  Mr  Tytler  is  far  from  treating 
with  his  customary  indulgence. 

Some  interesting  and  romantic  particulars,  con- 
nected with  Mary 'sescape  from  Lochieven,are  here 
first  given,  which  were  originally  communicated 
to  the  King  of  France  by  John  Beaton,  brother 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  which  are 
now  in  tho  MS.  collections  of  the  Prince  Laban- 
off,  who  fouud  the  originals  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  House  of  Medici.  Beaton  was  on  the 
spot  watching  for  the  escape  of  Mary,  in  which 
he  was  a contriver.  To  the  collections  of  Prince 
Labunoff,  Mr  Tytler  is  indebted  for  other  do- 
cuments. The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  the  escape  of  Mary  into  England,  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  previous  narra- 
tives, though  reference  is  often  made  to  fresh 
MS.  authorities ; nor  is  there  much  demanding 
the  notice  of  the  critic,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
project  for  returning  Mary,  whose  incessant 
intrigues  had  effectually  alarmed  Elizabeth,  into 
the  hands  of  her  former  subjects,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  better  maintaining  tranquillity  in 
both  countries.  In  the  petition  to  have  Mary 
returned,  Morton,  Mar,  and  several  of  the  no- 
bility joined  with  the  Regent;  and  John  Knox 
supported  their  prayer  in  a very  remarkable 
letter  to  Cecil ; which,  however,  scarcely  justi- 
fies the  hard  interpretation  which  Mr  Tytler  has 
t put  upon  it,  when  he  says : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  expressions  of  this  great  re- 
former, whose  stern  spirit  was  little  softened  by  age,  go 
as  far  as  to  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  Mary 
to  death  : but  his  words  are  somewhat  dark  and  enigma- 
tical. The  letter,  which  is  wholly  iu  his  owu  hand,  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 


“ Benefits  of  God’s  hands  received,  crave  that  men  be 
thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be  avoided.  If  ye 
strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches  that  appear  to  be 
broken  will  bud  again,  and  that  more  quickly  than  men 
can  believe,  with  greater  force  than  we  would  wish. 
Turn  your  een  unto  your  God.  Forget  yourself  and 
yours,  when  consulation  is  to  be  had  in  matters  of  such 
weight,  a*  presently  ly  upon  you.  Albeit  I have  been 
fremedly  * handled,  yet  was  I never  enemy  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom.  In  haste,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  2d  of  Janur.  Yours  to  command  iu 
God, 

“John  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

“ Mo  days  than  one  would  not  suffice  to  express  what 
I think.” 

The  assassination  of  the  Regent  interfered 
with  this  project ; and  though  the  common  tale 
of  the  assassin  being  actuated  by  revenge  for 
private  injury,  is  not  discredited  here,  it  is  rightly 
assumed  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  also  the  tool  of 
the  Hamiltons,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Murray. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Calderwood,  that,  having  twice 
failed,  Bothwellhaugh  was  instigated  by  them  to 
make  the  third  and  successful  attempt ; and  the 
Regent's  death  appears,  from  Mr  Tytler,  to 
have  been  foreknown  and  calculated  upon  by 
the  Barons  of  Mary's  faction,  some  of  whom 
were  instantly  in  arms. 

The  presence  of  “ their  Queen''  among  the 
Scots  now  became  as  great  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  King's  party  as  it  had  lately  been  of  desire. 

The  story  of  that  desolating  civil  war  which 
English  policy  instigated,  and  in  which,  whatever 
party  suffered,  England  triumphed,  is  recited 
with  spirit  and  graphic  effect  from  the  materials 
found  in  the  contemporary  private  correspond- 
ence, and  also  the  ferocious  ’‘raids’'  of  the  barons 
of  Buccleugh  and  Farnyhurst  into  England,  with 
the  cruel  reprisal  of  Sussex,  Elizabeth's  lieu- 
tenant in  the  north  ; who,  under  the  pretext  of 
seizing  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland,and  the  other  rebellious  and  disaffected 
English  subjects  who  sought  refuge  in  Scotland, 
concealed  the  real  purpose  of  weakening  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Mary  ; and,  as  Mr  Tytler  construes  the  draft 
of  a letter  from  Cecil  to  Randolph,  of  inciting 
the  rival  factions  to  actual  hostilities.  At  this 
time,  Sussex  destroyed,  in  the  Merse  and  Tweed- 
dale  alone,  fifty  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and 
three  hundred  villages,  by  which  we  presume 
that  farm~toun»  or  small  hamlets  must  be  meant. 
The  eastern  and  western  Borders  were  after- 
wards invaded,  burnt,  and  laid  waste.  Elizabeth 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  infuriated  by 
fears  for  her  personal  safety,  kept  alive  by  her 
ministers.  Mr  Tytler  has  taken  his  picture  of 
the  involved  state  of  parties  at  this  period  chiefly 
from  Lord  Hunsdon’s  letters  to  Cecil  and  Eliza- 
beth ; and  to  Norris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.  Lord  Hunsdon  was  then  Go- 
vernor of  Berwick.  The  success  of  the  intrigues 
and  arts  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  and  the  misery  of 
Scotland,  are  described  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  a manuscript  of  the  time  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  cite. 

After  giving  Melvil’s  graphic  picture  of  the 
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deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  Mr  Tytler 
continues: — 

In  such  a state  of  things,  repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  hold  that  Convention  of  the  nobility,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  early  in  March  ; but  all  proved  in* 
effectual,  and  Argile,  in  a conference  with  Morton  and 
Lctbington  at  Dalkeith,  bitterly  reproached  Randolph  a6 
the  chief  cause  of  their  miseries.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  the  attack  with  great  composure,  aud  contented 
himself  with  writing  a humorous  satirical  letter  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  amused  the  English  secretary  with  a 
portrait  of  his  Scottish  brother : M The  Lord  of  Lething- 
ton,”  said  he,  “ is  presently  at  Seaton  to  air  himself  be- 
fore his  convention.  His  wits  arc  sharp  enough,  and  his 
will  good  enough  to  do  good,  but  fearful  and  doubtful  to 
take  matters  in  hand.  He  doubted  some  thunder-clap 
out  of  the  south,  (an  allusion  to  Lennox's  threatened 
coming,)  for  he  hath  spied  a cloud  somewhat  afar  off, 
which,  if  it  fall  in  this  country,  wrecketh  both  him  and 
all  his  family.  * • * 1 doubt  nothing  so  much  of  him  as  I 
do  of  the  length  of  his  life.  He  hath  only  his  heart 
whole,  and  his  stomach  good,  [with]  an  honest  mind, 
somewhat  more  given  to  policy  than  to  Mr  Knox’s  preach- 
ings. His  legs  are  clean  gone,  his  body  so  weak  that 
it  snstaineth  not  itself,  his  inward  parts  so  feeble,  that 
to  endure  to  sneeze  he  cannot,  for  annoying  the  whole 
body.  To  this  the  blessed  joy  of  a young  wife  hath 
brought  him. 

These  are  relics  worth  preserving1.  It  is  out 
of  our  power  even  to  enumerate  them,  though 
they  are  the  salt  of  history.  About  the  same 
period,  Randolph,  who  was  a perfect  specimen  of 
one  type  of  statesman,  wrote  from  Berwick,  to 
his  old  friend,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  whose  poli- 
tics, like  those  of  the  Secretary  Lethington,  too 
often  squared  with  his  private  interests  or  hum- 
ours, bantering  him  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
priory  of  St  Andrew’s,  with  which  it  was  6aid 
Mary  had  regained  his  services. 

“ Brother  William,”  said  he,  “ it  was  indeed  most 
wonderful  unto  me,  when  I heard  that  you  should  be- 
come a prior.  That  vocation  agreeth  not  with  any 
thing  that  ever  I knew  in  yon,  saving  for  yonr  religious 
life  led  under  the  cardinal’s  hat,  when  we  were  both 
students  in  Paris.” 

A trait  as  characteristic  and  more  honourable 
is  given  of  Sussex.  By  this  time  Lennox,  having 
the  countenance  and  support  of  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  shewed  the  utmost  servility,  had  been 
appointed  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  the  King’s 
party  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  His  first 
use  of  power  was  to  assemble  a parliament  to  let 
loose  on  Mary’s  adherents  all  the  vengeance  of 
feudal  forfeiture;  and  this  introduces  the  anec- 
dote of  the  gallant  Sussex — 

Elizabeth  remonstrated,  hut  in  such  measured  and 
feeble  terms,  that  her  interference  produced  little  effect. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Sussex,  a cruel  soldier,  but 
a man  of  honour,  who  ou  hearing  a report  that  a sen- 
tence of  treason  was  about  to  pass  upon  Lethington, 
wrote  this  sharp  letter  to  Randolph : — 

“ Master  Randolph.  1 hear  that  Lethington  is  put  to 
the  horn,  his  lands  and  goods  confiscated  and  seized ; if 
so  it  be,  it  doth  not  accord  with  the  good  faith  the  queen’s 
majesty  meant  in  the  articles  accorded  between  her  high- 
ness and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  nor  with  the  writing  1 sub- 
scribed; and  therefore  I have  written  to  the  regent  and 
others  in  that  matter.  * * * And  although  I,  for 
my  part,  he  too  simple  to  be  made  a minister  in  prince’s 
causes,  yet  truly  I weigh  mine  own  honour  so  much,  as 
I will  not  be  made  a minister  to  subscribe  to  anything 
wherein  my  good  faith  and  true  meaning  should  be 
abused  to  my  dishonour,  or  any  person  trusting  to  that 


he  shall  accord  in  writing  with  me,  should  thereby  be  by 
fraud  deceived.” 


Upon  another  occasion  we  find  Randolph  him- 
self, with  generosity  and  spirit,  vindicating  the 
memory  of  Murray  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
nobles,  who,  he  said,  sought  to  make  him 


Odious  to  the  world,  spreading  after  his  death  mth 
rumours  of  him  as  they  think  doth  make  most  of  their 
advantage  towards  their  innocency  in  crimes  that  they 
are  burdened  with,  and  would  fain  be  thought  guiitlw 
of,  which  is  not  only  daily  done  here  among  themstites 
but  spread  so  far  abroad,  as  they  think  to  find  anym-. 
that  will  give  credit  either  to  tbeir  word  or  writing,'’ 

The  specific  calumny  was,  that  Murray  *« 
privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley ; propagated  by 
those  who  really  participated  in  that  crime. 

Amid  all  these  changes  and  heartburnings,  h. 
thing  could  change  the  stern  but  righteous  feel- 
ings of  Knox  towards  the  “ poor  captive,’’  Mary, 
whose  conduct,  during  her  long  confinement,  had 
testified  neither  repentance  for  her  past  crimn 
nor  dignified  resignation  to  her  present  sufferire^. 
To  her  the  peace  of  her  native  kingdom  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  her  son  seemed  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  her  own  aggrandizement. 
We  have  the  less  scruple  in  citing  the  follow- 
ing’ passage,  as,  in  this  instance,  Mr  Tytler  bit 
done  ampler  justice  to  Knox,  so  far  as  space  h 
concerned,  than  even  Dr  M’Crie.  The  Relerae: 


Had  bitterly  deplored  the  los3  of  Murray,  and, 
of  Mary’s  application  for  succour  to  the  Courts  of  $FJi: 
atid  France,  two  powers  connected,  in  his  mind.  *.'• 
everything  that  was  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  he  drewuwri 
her  intrigues  in  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  against  ho  m 
a murderer  and  an  ndultress,  in  his  usual  strain  of  pi»> 
sionate  and  personal  invective.  “ It  has  been  otjeiad 
against  me,”  said  he,  “ that  I have  ceased  to  pray  for  a? 
sovereign,  and  have  used  railing  imprecations  apias 
her.  Sovereign  to  me  she  is  not,  neither  am  I bavd  u 
pray  for  her  in  this  place.  Aly  accusers,  indeed,  w* 
her  their  sovereign,  and  themselves  the  nobility  and  ad- 
jects professing  her  obedience;  but  in  this  they  costa 
themselves  traitors,  and  so  I am  not  bound  to 

them I am  farther  accused,”  he  ccntinwi 

“ that  I speak  of  their  sovereign  (mine  she  isnot)ui~ 
she  were  reprobate,  affirming  that  *he  cannot  repett; 
whereto  I answer,  that  the  accuser  is  a calumniator 
a manifest  liar,  for  he  is  never  able  to  prove  that  at  wf 
time  I have  said  that  she  could  not  repent;  bat  l to" 
said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and  repentance  abide  net :: 
one  heart  of  any  long  continuance.”  ‘‘  What  I k*w 
spoken  against  the  adultery,  against  the  murders, 
the  pride,  and  against  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  worn 
I spake  not  as  one  that  entered  into  God's  secret  comtat 
but  being  one,  of  God's  great  mercy,  called  to  pwwk 
according  to  his  blessed  will  revealed  in  his  holy  vc'_ 
I have  oftener  than  once  pronounced  the  threatening  «* 
his  law  against  such  as  have  been  of  counsel,  knowWft 
assistance,  or  consent,  that  innocent  blood  sboo^l 
shed.” 


The  Reformer  had  been  compelled  to  cowl 
his  safety  by  retreat,  after  the  murder  of  Ri^ '• 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen ; »od 
did  not  venture  to  return  to  the  capita  uni 
her  imprisonment.  On  the  Hamilton*  uluof 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  after  the  assassmshon 
of  Murray,  he  again  fled;  but  though  h» iW* 
tation  was  shifted,  nothing  eould  alter  hi* inflex** 
ble  principles. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  the  following  picture  of  Knox  io  hi*  o* 
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treme  decay,  which  is  both  new  and  striking. 
It  is  found,  by  Mr  Tytler,  in  ft  letter  addressed 
by  Killigrew  to  Cecil,  when  Elizabeth’s  scheme 
of  sending  Mary  back  to  Scotland,  and  getting 
rid  of  her  through  means  of  the  King's  faction, 
was  in  agitation  : — 

“John  Knox  is  now  so  feeble  as  scarce  can  he  stand 
alone,  or  speak  to  be  heard  of  any  audience,  yet  doth  he 
every  Sunday  cause  himself  to  be  carried  to  a place, 
where  a certain  number  do  hear  him, and  preacheth  with 
the  same  vehemency  and  real  that  ever  he  did.  He  doth 
reverence  your  lordship  much,  and  willed  me  once  again 
to  send  you  word,  that  he  thanked  God  he  had  obtained 
at  his  hands,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and 
•imply  preached  through  Scotland,  which  doth  so  comfort 
him,  as  now  he  desireth  to  be  out  of  this  miserable  life. 
He  further  said,  that  it  was  not  of  your  lordships  that  he 
was  not  a great  bishop  in  England,  but  the  effect  grown 
in  Scotland,  he  being  an  instrument,  doth  much  more 
satisfy  him.  He  desired  me  to  make  his  last  commend- 
ations most  humbly  unto  your  lordship,  and  withal 
that,  he  prayed  God  to  increase  his  strong  spirit  in  you, 
saying,  that  there  was  never  more  need.” 

From  the  original  communications  of  one  of 
Cecil’s  (now  become  Lord  Burleigh)  spies  in 
Scotland,  Mr  Tytler  is  enabled  to  give  a new 
version  of  the  bold  attempt,  planned  by  Grange, 
to  surprise  Stirling.  The  Parliament  had  been 
assembled  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  constantly  resided  with  the 
young  King  under  his  care.  The  party  sent 
out  by  Grange,  who  now,  with  Lethington,  held 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary, 
first  took  the  road  to  Peebles,  to  mislead  the 
opposite  faction,  whose  camp  was  then  at  Leith. 
The  bold  attempt,  which  commenced  so  well  for 
the  assailants,  was  frustrated  by  the  courage  of 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Mar,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  townsmen,  which  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  speedily  converted  the  captors  into 
prisoners ; though  the  Regent,  Lennox,  was 
treacherously  murdered  in  the  affray,  after  he 
had  surrendered  himself  a prisoner.  The  ac- 
count of  this  daring  exploit  closes  with  a charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  Border  thieves  : — 

Bucclengh  wa*  taken,  only  nine  of  the  Quern’s  party 
slain,  and  sixteen  made  prisoners.  The  loss  would  have 
<-  been  much  greater,  but  that  the  I.iddesdale  and  Tiviot- 
dale  borderers  had  stolen  every  hoof  within  the  town, 
and  not  a horse  could  be  found  to  give  the  chase. 

Upon  the  violent  death  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  the  governor  of  the  young  King,  was 
elected  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  not 
long  enjoyed  this  dignity,  when  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  “ exhibiting,”  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Tytler,  “ in  dreadful  reality,  the  result  of 
Popish  principles  and  intrigue,”  shocked  and 
appalled  the  Protestants  of  every  country,  drove 
Elizabeth  to  extremities,  and  suggested  to  her 
mind  that  plot  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous 
prisoner,  without  incurring  risk  and  odium  from 
Mary's  death,  which  has  never,  until  now, 
been  fully  elucidated ; Robertson  seeming  to 
have  understood  it  hut  imperfectly,  and  Hume 
passing  it  over  without  notice.  Mr  Tytler  has 
been  enabled  to  elucidate  this  hitherto  obscure 
point  of  Scottish  and  English  history  from  Cecil’s 
secret  instructions  given  to  Killigrew,  when  the 


latter  went  to  Scotland  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  both  the  King's  and  the 
Queen’s  factions,  but  with  the  real  object  of  re- 
lieving the  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers, 
by  inducing  Mar,  Morton,  and  the  Protestant  party 
to  receive  back  and  execute  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  critical  condition  of  Elizabeth  with  her  rest- 
less and  intriguing  captive,  who,  during  her  im- 
prisonment, had  been  continually  engaged  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Courts  of  Home,  or  of 
France,  or  with  Philip  of  Spain,  “ names,”  ob- 
serves Mr  Tytler,  which,  after  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  could  not  be  mentioned  by 
Protestants  without  horror nay,  the  English 
Queen’s  well-grounded  fears  for  her  own  life 
justified  precaution,  and,  perhaps,  a public  trial; 
though  not  that  dark  and  secret  expedient  which 
she  judged  a surer  mode  of  getting  easily  rid  of 
her  hated  prisoner.  It  was  thought  safest  to 
send  Mary  into  Scotland,  that  the  Regent  and 
his  party  “ might  proceed  with  her  by  way  of 
justice.”  To  effect  this,  the  most  elaborate 
directions  were  given  to  Killigrew,  whose  object, 
in  the  first  place,  was,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
Scottish  leaders  to  demand  Mary  from  the  Eng- 
lish council,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Only, 
it  was  repeated, 

It  must  be  upou  absolute  surety  that  she  should  receive 
what  she  deserved,  and  that  no  further  peril  could  ever 
possibly  occur,  either  by  her  escape,  or  by  setting  ber  up 
again.  To  make  certain  of  this,  hostages  must  he  re- 
quired by  him,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank,  that  is  to 
say,  children  or  near  kinsfolk  of  the  regent  and  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  Last  of  all,  he  was  solemnly  reminded  that 
the  queen's  name  must  not  appear  in  the  transaction ; and 
Elizabeth  herself,  in  dismissing  him,  bade  him  remember, 
that  none  but  Leicester,  Burghley,  and  himself,  were 
privy  to  the  great  and  delicate  charge  which  was  now 
laid  upon  him  ; adding  a caution,  that  if  it  *-  came  forth,” 
or  was  ever  known,  he  must  answer  for  it.  To  this  Kil- 
ligrew replied,  “ that  he  would  keep  the  secret  as  he 
would  his  life,”  and  immediately  set  out  on  hia  jour- 
ney. 

All  this  appears  from  an  MS.  letter  of  Killi- 
grew to  Burleigh  and  Leicester.  The  English 
envoy  entered  Scotland  while  the  country  was 
still  under  great  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris;  and  he 
immediately  entered  both  on  his  public  and 
secret  mission.  Tbe  latter  did  not  advance  so 
rapidly  as  Burleigh’s  anxious  impatience  desired, 
though  his  agent  was  not  idle.  Killigrew  had 
“assured  himself  of  Morton’s  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  scheme  for  having  Mary  secretly  execu- 
ted;” andhehad  consulted  with  Knox  on  the  inter- 
ests of  Protestantism,  and  probably  availed  him- 
self of  the  Reformer’s  influence  in  exciting  alarm 
against  Papist  conspiracies,  which  might  promote 
his  secret  objects.  There  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  believingthat  he  laid  the  plan  for  Mary’s  secret 
execution  before  Knox.  Although  the  Reformer, 
in  all  probability,  would  neither  have  shrunk 
from  her  public  trial,  nor  her  public  execution, 
he  never  dealt  in  dark  and  secret  practices.  And 
now  we  have  recourse  to  the  original  text,  in  re- 
lating the  most  remarkable  new  series  of  facts 
contained  in  Mr  Tytler’s  work 

It  was  no  doubt  by  Knox’s  advice  that  proclamation 
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vu  made  on  tlie  3d  of  October  for  a convention  of  the 
“profeasors  of  the  true  religion”  to  consult  upon  the 
dangers  resulting  from  the  conspiracies  of  tho  Papists. 
To  the  sheet  on  which  it  was  printed,"  there  were  added 
certain  heads  or  articles,  said  to  he  extracts  from  the 
secret  contract  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  faith ; and  Killigrew  believed  that  all  these 
preliminaries  would  prepare  the  mind  of  the  people  for 
any  extremities  that  might  be  used  against  their  unhappy 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile  his  tool,  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermling,  was 
secretly  trafficking  with  Morton  and  the  Regent,  and  so 
far  succeeded,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  a conference  on 
the  proposed  execution  of  Mary  was  held  at  Dalkeith,  in 
Morton’s  bed-chamber,  he  being  still  confined  by  sickness. 
None  were  present  but  the  Regent,  Mar,  and  Killigrew, 
who  immediately  communicated  the  result  to  Cecil  and 
Leicester  in  the  following  letter: 

“ My  singular  good  Lords — What  has  passed  here 
since  my  last,  touching  the  common  cause,  I have  written 
to  Mr  Secretary  at  length. 

“ Now  for  the  great  matter  tee  toot  of.  At  my  being 
at  Dalkeith  with  my  Lord  Regent’s  grace,  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  he  had  conference,  and  both  willing  to  do 
the  thing  you  most  desire— howbeit  I could  have  no 
answer  there,  but  that  both  thought  it  the  only  way  and 
the  best  way  to  end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both 
realms.  They  told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was 
dangerous,  and  might  come  so  to  pass,  as  they  should 
draw  war  upon  their  heads,  and  in  that  case,  or  rather 
to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her  Majesty  should 
enter  in  league  defensive,  comprehending  therein  the 
cause  of  religion  also. 

w We  came  (he  continued)  to  nearer  terms,  to  wit, 
that  her  Majesty  should,  for  a certain  time,  pay  the  sum 
that  her  Highness  bestoweth  for  the  keeping  of  her  iu 
England,  to  the  preservation  of  this  Crown,  and  take  the 
protection  of  the  young  king.  All  this  I heard,  and 
said,  if  they  thought  it  not  profitable  for  them,  and  that 
if  they  meant  not  to  will  me  to  write  earnestly  at  their 
desire,  I would  not  move  my  pen  for  the  matter ; whereat 
the  Earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  said, 
that  both  my  Lord  Regent  and  he  did  desire  it  as  a so- 
vereign salve  for  all  their  sores ; howbeit  it  could  not  he 
done  without  some  manner  of  ceremony,  and  a kind  of 
process,  wherennto  the  noblemen  must  be  called  after  a 
secret  manner,  and  the  clergy  likewise,  which  would  ask 
some  time.  Also  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  Majesty 
should  send  such  a convoy  with  the  party,  that  in  case 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  field ; adding  farther,  that  if  they  can 
bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  they  hope  they  shall, 
they  will  not  keep  the  prisoner  three  hours  alive,  after 
he  come  into  the  bounds  of  Scotland.  But  I,  leaving  of 
these  devices,  desired  to  know,  indeed,  what  they  would 
have  me  write;  and  it  was  answered,  that  I should  know 
farther  of  my  l,ord  Regent’s  grace  heie  : so  as  this  morn- 
ing, a little  before  dinner,  going  to  take  my  leave  of  him, 
as  he  was  going  towards  Stirling,  he  told  me,  touching 
that  matter,  which  was  communed  upon  at  Dalkeith,  he 
found  it  very  good,  and  the  best  remedy  for  all  diseases, 
and  willed  me  so  to  write  unto  your  honours ; neverthe- 
less that  it  was  of  great  weight,  and  therefore  he  would 
advise  him  of  the  form  and  manner  how  it  might  best  be 
brought  to  pass,  and  that  known,  he  would  confer  more 
at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus  took  I my  leave 
of  him,  and  find  him  indeed  more  cold  than  Morton,  and 
yet  seemed  glad,  and  desirous  to  have  it  come  to  pass.” 

Killigrew  proceeded  to  say,  in  the  same  letter,  that 
some  were  of  opinion  the  queen  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  English  envoy  was  impatient  of  technical 
difficulties,  “ a secret  and  speedy  death"  being 


• This  sheet  or  broadside  appears  to  have  been  printed 
at  St  Andrew’s ; no  proof,  surely,  that  it  was  by  Knox’s 
advice,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  might 

have  bad  the  summons  printed. 


the  object  desired  by  his  mistress.  HU  corns, 
pondence  is  thus  continued  * 

“ Although  there  be,  that  do  assure  me  that  th«i*c*n* 
hath,  after  a sort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine  of  the  best 
of  their  party,  to  wit,  that  it  were  fit  to  make  a huDsblt 
request  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty,  to  have  hither  the  aase 
of  all  their  troubles,  and  to  do,  etc.,  who  have  coaseotd 
to  him,  and  that  I am  also  borne  in  hand,  that  both  b 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton  do,  by  all  dexterity,  proceed  ia 
the  furtherance  thereof,  yet  can  I not  assure  myttlf  of 
any  thing,  because  1 see  them  60  inconstant,  so  divided. 
* * * I am  also  told,  that  [the  hostages  ban  b era 

talked  of,  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered  to  our  ota 
upon  the  fields,  and  the  matter  dispatched  within  foi 
hours,  so  as  they  shall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  tu 
hands;  but  I like  not  their  manner  of  dealing,  tul 
therefore  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  consider  if  too  will 
have  me  continue  to  give  ear,  and  advertise  [if]  i shall : 
if  not,  I pray  your  lordships  let  me  be  called  hence.” 

In  this  last  sentence  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  emphatic  “ to  do  et  cetera ;”  the  delivery  of  the  Sot- 
tish hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  agreement  spa 
the  fields,  and  the  “dispatching  the  matter,”  that  is  bit- 
ing the  queen  put  to  death  “ within  four  hours,"  allsktv 
that  both  the  regent  and  Morton  had  given  their  full  oe- 
sent  to  the  proposal.  Measures  were  to  be  taken  tobiw 
the  sentence  pronounced  (if  indeed  any  ceremony  ,1 
sentence  was  seriously  contemplated)  and  the  execot;x 
hurried  over  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  eeono*y ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  regc: 
and  his  brother  earl,  was  the  selfish  wish  of  making 
most  profit  of  hia  cruel  bargain. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Killigns 
sent  another  secret  packet  to  Leicester  and  Barybin. 
He  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith,  and  found  not  only  Mar- 
ton  “ very  hot  and  earnestly  bent  in  the  matter,” 

**  the  two  ministers”  equally  eager  in  the  business.  Frse 
the  cautious  mauner  in  which  the  English  envoy  rrc, 
the  names  of  these  two  ministers  are  suppressed,  ut  in 
such  a case  conjecture  is  unsatisfactory.  We  knowtbi: 
Mr  Nicholas  Elphinston,  and  Pitcairn,  the  Abb* « 
Dumfermling,  were  the  instruments  already  eapieret 
by  Morton  and  Killigrew  in  this  dark  negotisuea. 
it  is  possible  that  they  are  here  meant.  Two  other  utu 
alto  are  certain,  from  a letter  of  the  English  envoy, 
one  that  Cecil  had  enjoined  him  to  avail  hinaelf  of  t!< 
co-operation  of  the  Kirk  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
his  negotiation,  the  other  that  he  had  already  cocinli! 
John  Kuox,  who,  even  in  “ extreme  debility,”  isiaiW 
describes  it,  “ with  one  foot  in  the  grave,”  was,  is  a*- 
as  active  as  ever.  From  a letter  already  quoted,  wrbw 
seen  his  convictions  of  Mary’s  guilt,  and  wishes  fer  hr 
execution : he  may  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  »iw- 
tera  to  whom  allusion  was  made.  But  this  is  speaU- 
tion  ; and,  after  all,  it  might  he  argued,  that  fro*  ik 
words  of  Killigrew,  the  matter  he  spoke  of  to  Ka« 
not  the  execution  of  Mary,  as  the  former  private  irw- 
view  may  have  solely  related  to  the  best  method  in- 
citing the  people  against  France  and  the  Romish 
in  Scotland. 

This  last  paragraph  we  consider  the  most  ob- 
jectionable in  Mr  Ty  tier ’a  volume.  It  contain!  an 
insinuation  altogether  unsupported  by  fact  or  an*- 
logy.  In  what  instance  did  Knox  enter  iatoUr 
dark  practices  and  cabals  of  the  confederate  Iona' 
His  hostility  to  Mary,  or  rather  to  her  viewad 
what  he  deemed  her  religious  errors,  was,  if  vio- 
lent, at  all  times  open  and  above  board;  sad 
Morton  and  Mar  too  well  knew  the  character^ 
the  Reformer  to  invite  him  to  their  leerrt  as- 
ciis, although  his  dying  condition  bad  made  k* 
presence  practicable.  But,  however  it  w« S!’;- 
Knox,  neither  Morton  nor  Mar  were  found  hat»- 
ward ; though  the  conditions  for  which  thv* 
stipulated  were  such  as  disappointed  Kiiiifrtv 
and  enraged  Burleigh.  At  the  same  iaituh  ** 
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English  minister  was  npprised  of  their  imprao 
ticable  conditions,  and  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mar,  which  must,  in  any  event,  for  a time  have 
delayed  the  scheme ; and  time  was  precious. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Leicester,  intimating 
the  failure  of  “ the  Scottish  project,"  and  re. 
marking  that  his  royal  mistress  must  now  fall 
hack  upon  “ her  last  resource ’’  for  the  safety  of 
herself  Bnd  her  kingdom — namely,  the  speedy 
execution  of  Mary.  His  letter  is  full  of  his 
wary,  stern,  and  severe  character.  It  contains, 
we  may  say,  Mary’s  death-warrant,  and  thus 
concludes — 

If  her  majesty  will  continue  her  delays,  for  providing 
for  her  own  surety,  by  just  means  given  to  her  by  God, 
she  and  we  all  shall  vainly  call  upon  God  wheu  the  cala- 
mity shall  fall  upon  us.  God  seud  her  majesty  strength 
of  spirit  to  preserve  God’s  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  millions  of  good  subjects,  all  which  are  most 
manifestly  in  danger;  and  that  only  by  her  delays,  and 
■o  consequently  she  shall  he  the  cause  of  the  overthrow 
of  a noble  Crown  and  realm,  which  shall  be  a prey  to  all 
that  can  invade  it,  God  be  merciful  to  us. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  unconscious  of  the 
danger  she  had  escaped  : and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  so  well  had  the  English  ambassador  kept 
his  counsel,  and  so  true  were  the  conspirators  to  their 
secret,  that,  after  a concealment  [of  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, these  dark  intrigues,  with  all  their  ramifications, 
have  now  for  the  first  time  been  made  a portion  of  our 
national  history. 

Mr  Tytler  has  added  the  following  note: — 

Dr  Robertson,  not  having  access  to  the  St.  P.  Off.  had 
not  seen  the  letters  of  Killigrew  Bnd  fiurghley,  which  un- 
veil this  part  of  Mary’s  history.  He  consequently  falls 
into  the  error  of  stating,  that  Mar,  from  his  honourable 
feelings,  instantly  rejected  Killigrew’s  proposal  of  bring- 
ing Mary  to  her  trial  in  Scotland,  pronouncing  her  guilty, 
and  executing  her.  All  subsequent  historians,  amongst 
the  rest  the  acute  and  learned  Lingnrd,  have  been  misled 
by  this  view  of  the  transaction.  Killigrew’s  and  Burgh- 
ley’s  Letters  have  at  length  given  us  the  truth.  No  trial, 
it  appears  to  me,  was  ever  contemplated — and  Mar, 
though  at  first  cold  in  the  matter,  at  last,  gave  his  full 
consent  to  Mary’s  being  put  to  death  as  speedily  and  se- 
cretly as  possible. 

Every  circumstance  concurred,  on  the  death  of 
Mar,  to  point  out  Morton  as  the  new  Regent, 
to  which  office  he  was  immediately  appointed,  by 
a Parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh ; although 
the  castle  was  still  held  by  Grange  and  Lething. 
ton  for  the  Queen,  as  they  were  confident  of  its 
strength,  and  expected  speedy  aid  from  France. 
Elizabeth,  however,  by  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken,  and  the  representations  of  her  en- 
voy, was  ultimately  induced  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  the  fortress.  This  we  mention  to  intro- 
duce  the  message  sent  by  Knox,  on  his  deathbed, 
to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Grange, 
whose  defection  from  the  Protestant  cause  he 
deeply  lamented.  In  one  of  those  remarkable 
predictions,  which  to  his  admirers  looked  like 
immediate  inspiration,  Knox  foretold  the  fate  of 
his  renegade  friend,  and  sent  him  a solemn  warn- 
ing to  repentance,  which  Grange,  who  received 
it  scoffingly,  shortly  afterwards  called  to  mind 
on  the  scaffold.  On  this  circumstance,  Mr  Tytler 
makes  the  following  severe  remarks,  which,  if 
his  opinion  is  adopted,  would  represent  John 
Kqox  as  keeping  up  a blasphemous  farce  even 


on  his  deathbed,  to  glorify  himself  and  serve 
party  objects  ; and  presumptuously  arrogating  to 
himself  the  character  of  a prophet,  while  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  lay  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  intriguing  statesmen  to  which  he 
was  privy.  “ It  appears  to  me,”  observes  Mr 
Tytler, 

That  in  this  and  other  similar  predictions,  the  dying  re- 
former, who  was  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with, 
but  personally  engaged  in  the  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween his  party  aud  England,  availed  himself  of  this 
knowledge  to  fulminate  his  threats  and  warnings,  which 
he  knew  the  advauce  of  the  English  army  W38  so  soon 
likely  to  fulfil. 

In  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  which  form  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  of  Mr  Tytler's  History, 
and  which  embody  a great  deal  of  curious  and 
important  original  matter,  we  find  him  strenu- 
ously attempting  to  fix  upon  Knox  (and.  if  Knox, 
then  Craig,  for  the  facts,  if  they  apply  to  one 
apply  to  both)  the  odium  of  being  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  assassination  of  Rizzio — “ privy  to 
the  murder.”  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
Knox  felt  small  regret  at  this  event;  and  that  he, 
on  the  contrary,  expressed  satisfaction  at  a pro- 
vidential riddance  of  one  whom  he  considered  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  true  religion  ; 
the  pensioned  agent  of  Rome,  and  the  betrayer 
of  Scotland.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr  M’Crie,  which  Mr  Tytler  considers  erro- 
neous, from  the  Doctor  not  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  those  letters  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  upon  the  evidence  of  which  ho  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  charging  the  Reformer 
with  being  privy  to  the  plot  for  murdering 
Rizzio. 

This  charge  he  grounds  chiefly  upon  what 
he  terms  an  authentic  list  of  “ the  names 
of  such  as  were  consenting  to  the  death  of 
David,"  in  which,  undoubtedly,  appear  the 
names  of  “ Jolm  Knox  and  John  Craig,  preach- 
ers." This  list  accompanied  a letter  sent  by  Ran 
dolph  to  Cecil,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
clerk.  It  contains  neither  the  names  of  Darn- 
ley,  Lennox,  Bothwell,  nor  others  certainly  and 
directly  implicated  in  the  murder,  “ consent- 
ing to  the  death  of  David,”  and  present  at  that 
catastrophe;  and  it  includes  the  names  of  Knox 
and  Craig,  the  latter  of  whom  was  believed 
tender  of  the  Queen,  though  jealous  of  her 
schemes  and  foreign  intrigues ; and  who,  after 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  while  Knox  fled,  kept  his 
place  in  the  capital  unmolested.  Though  of  a 
much  milder  disposition  than  Knox,  Craig,  in- 
stead of  betraying  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
displayed,  in  opposing  Mary’s  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  the  spirit  of  a Christian  hero.  A man 
who  could  act,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr  Tytler,  was  not  likely  to  be, 
a few  weeks  previously,  privy  to  a foul  murder ; 
yet  if  Knox  was  guilty  so  was  Craig.  Their 
names  in  the  list  given,  are  coupled  up  together. 

After  labouring,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  con  amore,  to  establish  this  heavy 
charge  against  Knox,  Mr  Tytler  comes  out  with 
the  opposing  facts,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  the 
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facts  in  extenuation.  The  material  fact,  one 
which  demolishes  his  whole  argument,  is,  that, 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a list  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  or  consenting  to  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  in  which  neither  the  names  of 
Knox  nor  Craig  appear.  And  this,  we  assume, 
should  hetlie  more  correct  and  authentic  list, as  it 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Randolph  himself,  and 
not  of  his  clerk,  and  six  days  later  in  date ; and, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the 
list  upon  which  Mr  Tytler  founds. 

How  Bedford’s  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  11th  of 
March,  or  two  days  subsequent  to  the  murder, 
corroborates  the  guilt  of  Knox,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine, and  still  less  how  that  letter  affords  “ evi- 
dence clear  and  direct”  of  Knox  being  privy  to 
the  murder  ; for  the  letter  states  nothing  on  the 
subject,  save  that  “ David  is  despatched  and 
dead,”  as  had  been  anticipated  ; and  continues, 

" the  manner  and  circumstances  thereof  1 shall 
not  now  trouble  you  withal.” 

Mr  Tytler  founds  another  argument  for  his 
belief  that  Knox  participated  in  the  murder, 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Morton  and  Kuthven, 
leading  conspirators,  having  made  the  following 
statement  to  Bedford,  a fortnight  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  crime.  “ And  to  the  execution 
of  the  said  enterprise  the  mott  kontvt  and  the 
niQJit  worthy  were  easily  induced  to  approve  and 
fortify  the  king's  deliberation  in  the  premises 
which  “ most  honest  and  mott  worthy ” he  con- 
tends must  include  Knox,  who  was  at  all  events 
intimately  connected  with  the  parties,  his  most 
dear  and  intimate  personal  friends  being  certain 
lairds  who  were  consenting  to  David’s  death. 
Mr  Tytler  continues  in  the  same  strain : — 

Another  corroboration  of  hia  accession  to  this  conspi. 
racy,  was  his  precipitate  flight  from  Edinburgh  with  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  upon  the  threatened  advance  of  i 
the  queeu  to  the  city.  Ilia  colleague  Craig,  it  is  to  be  > 
observed,  who  was  afterwards  accused  by  his  paruhion-  , 
ere  as  having  been  too  much  a favourer  of  the  queen,  re- 
mained in  the  city;  but  Knox  fled  precipitately,  and  in  j 
extreme  agony  of  spirit,  to  Kyle,  and,  as  we  have  already  f 
seen,  did  not  venture  to  return  till  the  noblemen  rose  . 
against  the  queen  after  the  death  of  Damley.  If  be  was 
not  implicated,  why  did  he  take  guiit  to  himself  by 
flight  ? 

But  why  did  not  Craig  flee  ? who,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  list,  was  as  deeply  implicated 
as  Knox  ; who  certainly  had  rendered  himself 
sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  Queen  to  dread  her 
vengeance  without  the  additional  offence  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  upon  him.  But  he 
“ fled,”  says  Mr  Tytler,  “in  extreme  agony  of 
spirit a fact  for  which  wc  cannot  iind  any 
authority,  save  that  the  prencher  naturally 
Buffered  deeply  on  being  torn  from  his  family  and 
flock,  by  apprehension  of  the  Queen’s  violence, 
though  certainly  not  from  the  anguish  of  remorse. 

Mr  Tytler,  who  contends  that,  in  Morton's 


number  of  “ the  most  honest  and  worthy”  con- 
senting to  Rizzio's  death,  Knox  must  necessarily 
be  included,  afterwards  demolishes  his  own  ar- 
gument, as  he  had  previously  done  the  value  of 
his  list  of  names  by  the  second  list,  by  that  other 
extenuating  circumstance  which  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words. 

The  second  circumstance  is  this — When  Morton  and 
Kuthven  fled  to  Berwick,  and  sent  to  Bedford  a vindica- 
tion ot  their  proceedings,  with  the  intent  that  he  should 
communicate  it  to  Cecil  and  Elizabeth,  they  positively 
denied  that  any  ot  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  and 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  accused  the  Papists  of  having 
raised  tbe  report.  “It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  (they 
ray)  that  some  Papists  haTe  bruited  that  these  our  pro- 
ceedings have  been  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  ministers  of 
Scotland.  Wc  assure  your  lordship  upon  our  houour, 
that  there  were  none  of  them  art  nor  part  of  that  deed, 
nor  were  participate  thereof.” 

We  pause  here — though  we  may  say,  in  pointed 
terms,  that  the  arguments  by  which  Mr  Tytler 
supports  hisbelief  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which 
he  has  himself  produced,  appear  to  us  inconcln^ 
sive  and  sophistical  ; nor  can  any  one  perceive 
what  object  Morton  or  Iiuthven  could  have  had 
to  keep  the  names  of  Knox  and  Craig  out  of  tbe 
list  to  be  laid  before  tbe  Council  of  England,  but 
the  very  reverse ; unless  the  Earls  were  conscious 
of  havingpreviously  u6cd  these  names  falsely  and 
without  authority.  And  it  is  not  to  the  council 
of  England,  but  directly  to  Bedford,  that  Mor- 
ton and  Kuthven  make,  and  in  writing,  the  above 
positive  denial  and  assertion,  on  their  honour,  of 
tbe  innocence  of  the  ministers.  Knox  and  Craig." 
This  reduces  Mr  Tytler  to  the  necessity  of 
affirming  that,  according  to  Morton’s  notion  of 
the  signification  of  the  words  “ art  and  part," 
and  “ participate  thereof,"  the  Earl  may  still 
have  safely  made  this  denial  of  the  fact  * upon 
his  honour,”  and  “ yet  may  have  been  perfectly 
aware  all  the  while  that  Knox  was  privy  to  the 
murder." 

But,  as  this  knotty  subject  is  likely  to  be  fully 
discussed  by  the  admirers  of  Knox,  we  shall  take 
leave  of  it,  regretting  that  it  has  been  started 
by  Mr  Tytler  ; especially  as  it  must  confirm  the 
notion  of  his  latent  prepossession  against  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and,  generally,  his  dislike  to 
the  King’s  or  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Mary,  whom  he  never  ceases 
to  regard  ns  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  Regencies  as  a succes- 
sion of  rebellious  usurpations.  With  a clear 
understanding  on  this  point,  we  now  take  leave  ’ 
of  Mr  Tytler,  grateful  for  what  his  talents  and  ’ 
industry  have  accomplished,  in  furnishing  the 
most  important  additions  which  have  for  cen- 
turies been  made  to  the  national  annals ; and, 
while  hinting  at  his  unconscious  high-prerogative 
preposessions  or  sympathies,  bearing  warm  testi- 
mony to  his  uniform  candour  and  dispassionate 
fairness  of  statement. 
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In  London,  for  a space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
the  most  interesting  by  far  of  all  my  friends,  and. 
singly,  a sufficient  magnet  to  draw  me  inthat  direc- 
tion, sometimes  when  I had  no  other  motive  for 
such  a journey,  was  the  celebrated  Peripatetic, 
John  Stewart,  commonly  called  “ Walking  Stew- 
art." This  man  was  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a 
more  interesting  person  than  any  1 have  known, 
amongst  those  distinguished  by  accomplish- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  He  was  by  birth 
a Scotsman : but  it  was  little  indeed  that 
he  owed  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  ; for  he  had 
been  early  turned  adrift,  and  thrown  altogether 
upon  his  own  resources.  At  school,  as  he  often 
told  me  with  high  glee,  and  even  with  some- 
thing of  gratified  vanity  in  the  avowal,  no  boy 
except  himself  was  ponsidered  an  invincible 
dunce,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a Bergen- 
op-zoom ; that  is,  a head  impregnable  to  all 
teaching  and  all  impressions  that  could  be  con- 
veyed through  books.  Erudition,  in  fact,  and 
classical  or  philological  learning  of  every  kind, 
he  thoroughly  despised;  nor  could  he  have  been 
won  by  kindness  even  to  take  an  interest  in 
studies  from  which  his  mind  naturally  revolted ; 
and  thus,  like  many  a boy  before  him,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  a dunce,  merely  because 
his  powers  were  never  called  into  action  or  tried 
amongst  tasks  in  which  he  took  any  genial  de- 
light. Yet  th is  same  scoffing-stock  of  the  school, 
when  summoned  away  to  the  tasks  of  life,  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  interested  his  feelings, 
and  moving  in  an  element  for  which  his  natural 
powers  had  qualified  him,  displayed  t«.e  ener- 
getic originality  of  genius.  He  went  out  to 
Bengal  as  a servant  of  the  Company,  in  a civil 
capacity,  and,  for  some  time,  was  viewed 
both  as  an  aspiring  young  man  and  as  a young 
man  of  great  promise : but,  suddenly,  some 
strong  scruples  of  conscience  seized  him,  with 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  Company’s  Indian 
empire,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered. Simply  upon  the  impulse  of  these 
scruples,  doubtless  ill-founded,  he  quitted  the 
Company's  service  and  entered  that  of  a native 
prince — 1 think  the  Nawaub  of  Arcot:  him  he 
served  in  the  office  of  secretary.  And,  finally, 
quitting  this  s rvice  also,  chiefly,  I conjecture, 
because  the  instinct  of  migration  and  of  ram- 
bling was  strong  upon  him,  he  commenced  that 
long  course  of  pedestrian  travelling  which 
thenceforwards  occupied  the  active  years  of  his 
life : in  fact,  from  perhaps  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  to  fifty-eight  or  sixty.  A navigator  who 
has  accomplished  the  periplut  (‘Xift-xX#;)  of  the 
globe,  we  call  a circumnavigator  ; and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  might  call  a man  in  the 
circumstances  of  Mr  Stewart,  viz.,  one  who  has 
walked  round  the  terra  firma  of  the  globe, 
from  Kamtschatka  to  Paraguay,  and  from  Para- 
guay to  Lapland,  a circumj>eripatetic,  (or,  if  the 
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reader  objects  to  this  sort  of  tautology  in  the  cir- 
eum  and  the  peri , a circumambulator .)  A terres- 
trial globe,  representing  the  infinite  wanderings 
of  Mr  Stewart,  would  have  seemed  belted  and 
zoned  in  all  latitudes,  like  a Ptolemaic  globe 
of  the  heavens,  with  cycles  and  epicycles,  ap- 
proaching, crossing,  traversing,  coinciding,  re- 
ceding. No  region,  pervious  to  human  feet, 
except,  I think,  China  and  Japan,  but  had  been 
visited  by  Mr  Stewart  in  this  philosophic  style ; 
a style  which  compels  a man  to  move  slowly 
through  a country,  and  to  fall  in  continually 
with  the  natives  of  that  country  in  a degree  far 
beyond  what  is  possible  for  the  traveller  in  car- 
riages and  palanquins,*  or  mounted  on  horses, 
mules,  or  camels.  It  may  be  presumed  of  any 
man  who  has  travelled  so  extensively,  and  has 
thrown  himself  so  fearlessly,  for  five  or  eight 
and  thirty  years,  amongst  men  of  all  nations 
and  in  all  degrees  of  civilisation,  that  he  must 
often  have  found  himself  in  situations  of  great 
and  sudden  danger.  In  fact,  Walking  Stewart, 
like  the  famous  Ledyard,  used  to  look  hack  upon 
the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  and  the  risks  he  had 
undergone,  as  too  romantic  for  rehearsal.  People 
would  imagine,  as  he  thought,  that  he  was  using 
the  traveller's  immemorial  privilege  of  embel- 
lishing ; and,  accordingly,  as  one  foremost  feature 
in  the  character  of  John  Stewart,  was  his  noble 
reverence  for  truth  so  that,  to  have  won  a uni- 
versal interest  with  the  public,  he  would  not  have 
deviated,  by  one  hair’s  breadth,  from  the  severe 
facts  of  a case;  for  that  reason  it  was  rare  that  he 
would  be  persuadedto  relateanypartof  his  adven- 
tures which  approached  the  marvellous.  Being 
so  sincerely  and  profoundly  veracious,  be  was 
jealous  even  of  being  suspected  to  be  otherwise, 
though  it  were  in  a trilling  question,  or  by  a 
shadow  of  exaggeration.  Yet,  unwilling  as  he 
was  to  report  his  own  adventurous  hazards,  or 
the  escapes  which,  doubtless,  he  often  owed  to 
his  own  address,  courage,  or  presence  of  mind, 
one  general  remark  l have  often  heard  him 
make,  and  with  great  energy ; a remark  ab- 
stracted from  all  his  dangers  collectively  though 
he  would  not  refer  to  them  separately  and  indi- 
vidually: it  is  a remark  which  ought  to  be  put 
on  record  for  the  honour  of  human  nature ; and 
it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a testimony 
given  by  a witness,  whose  opportunities  for  col- 
lecting a fair  evidence  mu-.t  far  have  exceeded 
those  of  all  other  men,  making  no  exception  in 
favour  of  any  nation  or  any  century.  His  remark 
was  this — that,  although  in  barbarous  countries, 
with  no  police  or  organized  provisions  whatsoever, 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and  property, 

* Dawk-travelling  in  a palanquin  has  been  so  much 
implored  of  late  throughout  India,  that  ninety  miles 
8-d.iy  mar  be  accomplished  in  favourable  weather  ; and, 
if  the  bearers  ate  laid  carefully,  one  hundred.  With  this 
velocity,  aud  this  seclusion,  little  can  be  seen. 
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many  violent  and  licentious  aggressions  would, 
doubtless,  be  committed,  under  circumstances  of 
temptation  or  of  provocation,  upon  the  weak  or 
defenceless  stranger;  yet  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience,  he  had  never  known 
one  case  where  the  rudest  savage  of  the  wildest 
tribes  had  violated  an  understood  trust  reposed 
in  his  forbearance.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
he  said,  that  the  civilized  traveller  amongst 
savages  might  lay  his  account  with  meeting  un- 
provoked violence,  except  in  so  far  a9  he  carried 
arms  for  his  protection.  Now,  he  had  found  it 
by  much  the  safer  plan  to  carry  no  arms.  That 
he  had  never  found,  and  did  not  believe  that  in 
travels  ten  times  more  extensive  he  ever  should 
have  found,  a human  being  so  base  as  to  refuse 
(provided  he  could  be  mad eclearlyto  understand ) 
the  appeal  made  to  his  generosity  by  a fellow- 
being, inboldly  throwing  himself  upon  his  justice 
or  hospitality ; and  if  a different  creed  prevailed 
often  amongst  nauticnl  people,  it  was  owing  (he 
contended)  to  the  extreme  levity  and  thoughtless- 
ness of  sailors.  Indeed,  the  records  of  voyages, 
and,  very  recently,  the  records  of  our  new  set- 
tlements in  Australia,  teem  with  instances  where 
feuds,  through  a whole  generation,  (wanton  and 
causeless  as  they  may  seem  to  many  of  those 
who  merely  inherit  the  consequences,)  have 
been  originally  provoked  by  a cruel  or  cowardly 
salutation  from  fire-arms  to  a party  of  natives, 
advancing,  perhaps,  in  a tumultuous  manner, 
alarming  to  the  timid  or  the  inexperienced,  but 
with  intentions  perfectly  pacific. 

WalkingStewart  was, in  conversation,themo9t 
eloquent  man — limiting  the  meaning  to  the  elo- 
quence of  nature,  unsustained  by  any  range  of 
illustration  from  books — that  I have  ever  known. 
Nor  was  I singular  in  this  opinion  ; for  Mr 
Wordsworth,  the  poet,  said  something  to  the 
lame  effect,  in  speaking  of  the  political  ha- 
rangues which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
little  as  he  occupied  himself  with  books  as  a 
reader,  by  a strange  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
human  relations  to  literature,  he — this  rare  and 
slight  reader — was  largely  connected  with  books 
as  an  author.  Apparently,  he  read  little  or  no- 
thing but  what  he  wrote  himself ; books  treat- 
ing of  man,  his  nature,  his  expectations,  and  his 
duties,  in  a desultory  style;  mingling  much  pro- 
found philosophy  with  many  absurd  or  whimsi- 
cal theories  of  physiology,  or  equally  chimerical 
hypotheses  of  health  and  the  modes  of  preserving 
it.  Animal  food  or  wine  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  use;  or,  in  fact,  anything  but  the  Brah- 
minical  diet  of  milk,  fruit,  and  bread.  It  is 
saying  little  in  favour  of  his  system,  to  mention 
that  he,  in  his  own  person,  enjoyed  a cloudless 
health ; for  so  lie  would  have  done  under  any 
diet,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  enjoying  the  same  original  hardiness  of 
constitution  and  athletic  frame  of  body.  Lat- 
terly, his  sole  pleasure  was  music  ; and  it 
grieved  me  to  find,  therefore,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  life,  that  he  was  growing  exceed- 
ingly deaf ; but  this  defect  of  hearing  he  re- 


medied partially  by  purchasing  an  organ  of  con- 
siderable size  and  power. 

Walking  Stewart  had  purchased,  In  his  younger 
days,  an  annuity,  which,  in  fact,  for  many  years, 
constituted  his  sole  dependence.  The  tables  of 
mortality  were  very  imperfect  at  that  time,  and 
the  Insurance  Offices  made  many  losing  con- 
tracts ; amongst  which  was  Mr  Stewart’*.  He 
had  long  been  viewed  by  the  office  as  one  of  their 
bad  bargains ; and  he  had  a playful  malice  ia 
presenting  himself  annuully  to  establish  his  con. 
tinued  existence.  The  office  was  always  in  s 
roar  of  laughter  when  he  made  his  entry  : for 
the  Directors  protested  that  he  had  already  lived 
too  long  by  twenty  years  for  their  interest ; and 
be,  on  his  part,  ascribing  his  robust  health  to  ha 
peculiar  diet,  threatened  them  with  living  it 
least  twenty  years  longer.  He  did,  certainly, 
wear  all  the  promise  of  doing  so  ; for  his  eye 
as  brilliant  and  his  cheek  as  fresh  as  those  of 
men  forty  years  younger.  But  he  did  not  quit* 
redeem  the  pledges  of  his  appearance.  A fev 
years  before  his  death,  lie  gained  an  important 
suit  against  the  East  India  Company.  How  tbit 
should  have  hastened  his  death,  1 cannot  conjec- 
ture ; for  so  thoroughly  had  bis  simple  diet  be- 
come necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  a matter'.' 
cordial  preference,  that  no  entreaties  of  a frieci 
would  persuade  him  to  take  a glass  of  wine  or 
spirits.  A man  more  temperate  never  existed, 
nor  a man  in  all  respects  of  more  philosophic 
habits,  or  more  entire  independence.  1 
others,  who  would  not  have  insulted  bim  with 
the  offer  of  money,  yet,  knowing  at  one  time 
the  extreme  slenderness  of  his  resources,  it- 
tempted  to  send  him  hooks  and  a few  other 
luxuries,  by  way  of  relieving  the  weariness 
we  feared)  of  his  long  solitary  evenings  in  the 
heart  of  tumultuous  London.  But,  though  t*k* 
ing  our  attentions  kindly,  he  uniformly  repe>if- 
them ; nor  ever,  in  one  instance,  would  accept c- 
anything  that  might  bring  his  perfect  independ- 
ence into  question.  He  died  when  1 was  abaci 
from  London ; and  I could  never  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances : for  he  had,  1 believe,  no  relative*.’ 
and  his  opulence,  during  the  latter  years  of  i *- 
life,  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  into  the  hir.’- 
of  strangers.  His  books  are  filled  with  extra- 
vagances on  all  subjects ; and,  to  religious  people 
they  are  especially  revolting,  by  the  uni/om 
spirit  of  contempt  which  he  manifests  for  1 
creeds  alike — Christian,  Mahometan,  Buddha, 
Pagan.  In  fact,  he  was  as  deliberate  and  ref* 
lute  an  Atheist  as  can  ever  have  existed:  b- 
for  all  that,  and  although  wishing,  for  hi*  ^*r 
sake,  that  he  had  been  a more  religions  w 
at  least  had  felt  a greater  reverence  for 
subjects,  and  a closer  sympathy  with  thatwfcK  . 
for  so  vast  a majority  of  the  human  race,  **• 
ever  constitute  their  sole  consolation  under  s>  f- 
row  and  calamity;  still  I could  not  close  my  e}* 
to  the  many  evidences  which  his  writing! sU** 
conversation  afforded  of  a true  grandeur  of 
and  of  a calm  Spinosistic  state  of  contempl»>‘^ 
reverie.  In  fact,  he  was  half  craay* 
mind,  like  a shell  taken  from  the  sea,  still  tch<** 
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and  murmured  to  the  multitudinous  sounds  and 
forms  amongst  which  his  former  years  had  been 
passed.  The  many  nations  amongst  whom  he 
had  walked,  “ passing  like  night”  (as  the  Ancient 
Mariner  describes  himself)  “ from  land  to  land, ' 
— the  black  men,  and  the  white  men,  and  the 
“dusk-faces  with  white  silken  turbands  wreathed,” 
— were  present  for  ever,  and  haunted  his  inner 
eye  with  imagery  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  with 
moving  pageantries,  in  the  midst  of  6ilence  and 
years  of  deafness.  He  was  himself  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  animal  Man.  And,  in  some  direc- 
tions, he  was  fine  also  intellectually.  His  books, 
which  are  past  counting,  ought  to  be  searched, 
and  a bead-roll  of  fine  thoughts,  or  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  old  ones,  separated  from  the  eccen- 
tric'speculations  with  which  they  too  often  lie 
interwoven.  These  books  contain,  moreover, 
some  very  wise  practical  suggestions,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  mode  of  warfare  adapted  to  the 
British  nation.  And  for  knowledge  of  national 
character  he  was  absolutely  unrivalled.  Some 
time  or  other,  I may  myself  draw  up  a memoir 
of  his  life,  and  raise  a tribute  to  his  memory  by 
a series  of  extracts  such  as  I have  suggested. 

Another  eminent  man  of  our  times,  whom  I 
came  to  know  in  mv  later  visits  to  London,  was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving ; and,  in  some  respects, 
he  is  naturally  recalled  by  the  remembrance  of 
Walking  Stewart ; for,  like  him,  he  had  a fervid 
nature,  a most  energetic  will,  and  aspirations  af- 
ter something  greater  than  he  could  find  in  life. 
Like  him,  also,  he  owed  not  very  much  to  educa. 
tion  or  study.  Mr  Irving,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  reputation,  sinned  so  enormously  against  pru- 
dence, and  indeed  against  all  sanity  of  mind,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  career  ; his  writings  and 
his  actions  were  so  equally  indicative  of  an  un- 
settled intellect ; that,  with  most  people,  this  sad 
revolution  in  his  nature  has  availed  to  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  that  unequalled  splendour  of 
appearance  with  which  heconvulsed  all  London  at 
his  first  dehCtt . He  was,  unquestionably,  by  many, 
many  degrees,  the  greatest  orator  of  our  times.  Of 
him,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  man  whom  1 have 
seen  throughout  my  whole  experience,  it  might 
be  said,  with  truth  and  with  emphasis,  that  he 
was  a Boanerges,  a son  of  thunder;  and,  in  a 
sense,  even  awful  qnd  unhappy  for  himself,  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  he  had  a demon  within 
himself.  Doubt  there  can  now  be  none  that  he 
was  insane,  or  partially  so,  from  the  very  first. 
Not  many  weeks  after  his  first  burst  upon  the 
metropolis,  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
a dinner  party.  He  was  in  exuberant  spirits; 
and  he  strode  about  the  drawing-room,  before 
dinner,  with  the  air  of  one  who  looked  upon  him- 
self as  clothed  with  the  functions  of  Jonah  sent 
to  Nineveh,  or  of  Paul  upon  a celestial  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  talked  a good  deal  of  phren- 
ology, and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  entirely 
adopted  its  great  leading  doctrines.  My  head, 
with  a very  slight  apology  for  doing  so,  he  ex- 
amined : his  report,  being  somewhat  flattering.  I 
shall  not  repeat,  further  than  that  ‘f  conscien- 
tiousness” was  found  in  great  strength,  and  “ ve- 


neration," which  were  the  chief  moral  indications 
that  he  detected.  We  walked  homewards  to- 
gether; and,  as  it  happened  that  our  roads  coin- 
cided for  three  mile6  or  more,  we  had  a good  deal 
of  conversation.  In  one  thing  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  me,  viz.,  in  disliking  common  literary 
society,  by  comparison  with  that  of  people  less 
pretending,  left  more  to  the  impulses  of  their  na- 
tural unchecked  feelings,  and  entertaining  opi- 
nions less  modelled  upon  what  they  read.  One 
ebullition  of  his  own  native  disposition  was,  how- 
ever, not  very  amiable.  Near  Charing  Cross,  a 
poor  houseless  female  vagrant  came  up  to  us  and 
asked  charity.  Now,  it  was  in  no  respect  sur- 
prising to  me,  that  Mr  Irving  should  refuse  to 
give  her  anything,  knowing  that  so  many  excel- 
lent people  systematically  set  their  faces  against 
street  alms  ; and  a man,  the  most  kind-hearted 
in  the  world,  whose  resources  are  limited,  may 
very  reasonably  prefer  throwing  whatever  he  has 
at  his  disposal  into  the  channels  of  well  organized 
charitable  institutions.  Not,  therefore,  the  re- 
fusal, but  the  manner  of  the  refusal,  it  was 
which  surprised  me.  Mr  Irving  shook  off  the 
poor  6hiveHng  suppliant,  whose  manner  was  ti- 
mid and  dejected,  with  a roughness  that  would 
have  better  become  a parish  beadle  towards  a 
stout  masterful  beggar,  counterfeiting  the  popu- 
lar character  of  shipwrecked  mariner.  Yet  I am 
far  from  thinking,  or  wishing  to  insinuate,  that 
Edward  Irving  was  deficient  in  benignity,  it 
was  the  overmastering  demoniac  fervour  of  hia 
nature,  the  constitutional  riot  in  his  blood,  more 
than  any  harshness  of  disposition,  which  prompt- 
ed his  fierce  refusal.  It  is  remarkable,  and  I 
mention  it  as  no  proof  of  any  sagacity  of  myself, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a proof  of  broad  and  pal- 
pable indications,  open  and  legible  to  him 
who  ran,  that  from  what  I saw  of  Mr  Edward 
Irving  at  this  first  interview,  I drew  an  augury, 
and  immediately  expressed  it  to  more  than 
one  friend,  that  he  was  destined  to  a melan- 
choly close  of  his  career,  in  lunacy.  I drew  my 
judgment  from  the  expression  and  the  peculiar 
restlessness  uf  his  eye,  combined  with  the  un- 
tameable  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  his  evident 
craving  after  intense  states  of  excitement.  I be- 
lieve that  public  applause,  or  at  least  public  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  agitated  condition  of  feeling, 
and  public  attention,  at  any  rate  to  himself,  as  a 
great  moral  power  thundering  and  lightening 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  London  atmos- 
phere, really  became  indispensable  to  his  comfort. 
The  effect  of  hiseloquence,  great  asthat  certainly 
was,  had  been  considerably  exaggerated  to  the 
general  estimate,  by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
popular  curiosity,  in  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
narrow  chapel  within  which  he  preached.  Storiea 
of  carriage  pannels  beaten  in,  chapel  windows 
beaten  out,  as  entrances  for  ladies  of  rank  and 
distinguished  senators — such  stories  to  awaken 
the  public  interest,  and  then  (as  consequences 
of  that  interest,  which  reacted  to  sustain  and 
widen  it)  stories  of  royal  princesses,  lord  chan- 
cellors, and  prime  ministers,  going,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  to  hear  the  new  apostle  of  the 
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North — these  things  procured  for  Mr  Irving, 
during  the  early  noviciate  of  his  London  career, 
if  not  great  audiences,  (which,  numerically  speak- 
ing, his  chapel  would  not  have  admitted,)  yet  so 
memorable  a conflict  of  competition  for  the  small 
space  available  to  those  who  had  no  private 
right  of  admission,  that  inevitably  the  result  was 
misunderstood,  or,  at  least,  misappreciated  by 
the  public.  The  smaller  was  the  disposable  ac- 
commodation, somuch  the  hotter  wasthecontest : 
and  thus  a 6mall  chapel,  and  a small  congrega- 
tion told  more  effectually  in  his  favour,  more 
emphatically  proclaimed  his  sudden  popularity, 
than  the  largest  could  have  done.  Meantime, 
the  presbytery, availing  themselves  of  the  sudden 
enthusiam  called  into  life  by  this  6plendid  meteor, 
collected  large  subscriptions  for  a new  chapel. 
This,  being  built  upon  a scale  proportioned  to 
the  money,  offered  ample  accommodation  to  the 
public  curiosity.  That  feeling  could  not  wholly 
have  subsided  : but  many,  like  Wilberforce,  had 
found  themselves  sufficiently  gratified  by  a single 
experience  of  Mr  Irving’s  powers;  others,  upon 
principle,  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  old  pastors 
— nottomention  that, for  the  majority, this  would 
have  involved  a secession  from  the  particular 
creed  to  which  they  adhered  ; and,  when  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  Mr  Irving’s  audiences, 
upon  these  and  other  accounts,  those  who  still 
went  as  extra  auditors  were  no  longer  numerous 
enough,  now  that  they  were  diffused  through  a 
large  chapel,  to  create  the  former  tumultuous 
contests  for  admission.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  had  now  subsided  and  settled  into  a con- 
dition more  uniform,  and  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  up  a mirror  which  reflected  Mr  Irving’s 
own  intense  state  of  exaltation.  It  was  jthe  state 
of  collapse  which  succeeded  in  his  mind,  the  want 
of  correspondence  which  he  found  between  the 
public  zeal  to  be  taught  or  moved  and  his  own 
to  teach  or  move;  this  it  was,  I can  hardly 
doubt,  which  drove  him  into  those  crazy  specu- 
lations which  eventually  cost  him  the  general 
respect,  nnd  led  to  an  open  breach  between  him- 
self and  the  trustees  for  the  management  of  the 
property  embarked  upon  the  chapel.  Unable  to 
win  the  popular  astonishment  by  the  legitimate 
display  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  he  attempted 
to  secure  the  same  end  by  extravagance.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  extravagance,  it  is  true  that 
he  did  not  perceive  ; for  his  mind  was  unhinged. 
But  still  the  insanity,  which  had  preyed  upon 
him  from  the  very  first,  lay  more  in  his  moral 
nature  and  in  a disease  of  his  will  than  in  the 
functions  of  his  intellect.  Disappointment,  vex- 
ation of  heart,  wounded  pride,  and,  latterly,  per- 
haps, some  tinge  of  remorse  for  the  abuse  which 
he  had  made  of  his  magnificent  endowments,  all 
combined,  with  the  constitutional  fever  in  his 
blood,  to  sap  his  health  and  spirits.  That  he  was 
very  unhappy,  latterly,  I have  no  doubt;  nor  was 
I,  for  my  part,  ever  called  upon  to  feel  so  power- 
fully the  conviction  that  here  was  a ruined  man 
of  genius,  and  a power  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
moral  agencies,  an  orator  the  most  Demosthenic 
of  our  age,  descending  rapidly  to  night  and  utter 


extinction,  as  during  the  whole  Utter  years  of 
Edward  Irving’s  troubled  existence.  I am  not 
singular  in  my  estimate  of  him  as  an  orator:— 
Mr  Canning,  a most  accomplished  orator  himself, 
and,  as  a great  artist,  the  first  orator  of  our 
times,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  leu 
likely  to  do  full  justice  ire  a case  of  power  that 
was  altogether  natural,  and  no  way  indebted  to 
art,  even  he  (when  visiting  Mr  Bolton  of  Storrs, 
on  Windermere)  said  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  what  I have  here  said.  I did  sot 
hear  it  myself ; but  I afterwards  heard  it  from 
many  who  did.  He  was  the  only  man  of  our 
times  who  realized  one’s  idea  of  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens,  or  defending  himself  before  Ki&t 
Agrippa.  Terrific  meteor!  unhappy  son  of  ferod 
genius,  which  mastered  thyself  even  more  thaa 
the  rapt  audiences  which  at  one  time  hungepea 
thy  lips!  were  the  cup  of  life  once  again  pre- 
sented to  thy  lips,  wouldst  thou  drink  again;  »r 
wouldst  thou  not  rather  turn  away  from  it  with 
shuddering  abomination?  Sleep,?  Boanerges 
and  let  the  memory  of  man  settle  only  upon  thy 
colossal  powers,  without  a thought  of  those  intel- 
lectual aberrations  which  were  more  powerfulfor 
thy  own  ruin  than  for  the  misleading  of  others.’ 


London,  however,  great  as  were  its  attractions, 
did  but  rarely  draw  me  away  from  Westmore- 
land. There  I found  more  and  more  a shelter 
and  on  anchor  for  my  own  wishes.  Originally 
as  I have  mentioned,  the  motive  which  dree 
me  to  this  country,  in  combination  with  its  on 
exceeding  beauty,  had  been  the  society  of  IV  onb- 
worth.  But  in  this  I committed  a great  over- 
sight. Men  of  extraordinary  genius  and  forte 
of  mind  are  far  better  as  objects  for  distant  ad- 
miration than  as  daily  companions; — not  that! 
would  insinuate  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.  What  I have  to  say  is 
the  way  of  complaint,  shall  be  said  openly  and 
frankly ; this  is  but  fair  ; for  insinuations «c 
covert  accusations  always  leave  room  for  mis- 
construction and  for  large  exaggeration.  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  only  a man  of  principle  and 
integrity,  according  to  the  severest  standard  tl 
such  a character,  but  he  is  even  a man,  in  nasy 
respects,  of  amiable  manners.  Still  there  «r» 
traits  of  character  about  him,  and  mode*  9 
expressing  them  in  his  manners,  which  mai* 
a familiar  or  neighbourly  intercourse  with  his 
painful  and  mortifying.  Pride,  in  its  most  ex- 
alted form,  he  was  entitled  to  feel;  but  some- 
thing there  was,  in  the  occasional  expression  of 
this  pride,  which  waa  difficult  to  bear.  l*p« 
ground  where  he  was  really  strong,  Wordsworth 
was  not  arrogant.  In  a question  of  criticism, 
he  was  open  to  any  man’s  suggestions- 
there  were  fields  of  thought  or  of  observation 
which  he  seemed  to  think  locked  up  and  s*r»<. 
to  himself;  and  any  alien  entrance  upon  the* 
fields  he  treated  almost  as  intrusions  and  utiirp- 
ations.  One  of  these,  and  which  naturally  oc- 
curred the  most  frequently,  was  the  whole  theory 
of  picturesque  beauty,  as  presented  to  o«r  no- 
tice at  every  minute  by  the  bold  mounUiiK*1 
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scenery  amongst  which  we  lived,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  modified  by  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
by  the  time  of  day,  or  by  the  accidents  of  light 
and  shade.  Now  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
really  had,  as  1 have  before  acknowledged,  a 
peculiar  depth  of  organic  sensibility  to  the  ef- 
fects of  form  and  colour  ; and  to  them  1 was  will- 
ing to  concede  a vote,  such  as,  in  ancient  Rome, 
was  called  a u prerogative  vote,”  upon  such 
questions.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Words- 
worth virtually  claimed  the  same  precedency  for 
all  who  were  connected  with  himself,  though 
merely  by  affinity,  and  therefore  standing  nnder 
no  colourable  presumption  (ns  blood  relations 
might  have  done)  of  inheriting  the  same  con- 
stitutional gifts  of  organization.  To  everybody, 
standing  out  of  this  sacred  and  privileged  pale, 
Wordsworth  behaved  with  absolute  insult  in 
cases  of  this  nature : he  did  not  even  appear 
to  listen ; but,  as  if  what  they  said  on  such  a 
theme  must  be  childish  prattle,  turned  away 
with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference ; began  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  with  another  person  on  another 
subject ; or,  at  all  events,  never  noticed  what 
was  said,  by  any  apology  for  an  answer.  I,  very 
early  in  our  connexion,  having  observed  this 
inhuman  arrogance,  took  care  never  afterwards 
to  lay  myself  under  the  possibility  of  such  an 
insult.  Systematically  I avoided  saying  any- 
thing, however  suddenly  tempted  into  any  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings,  upon  the  natural  appear- 
ances, whether  in  the  sky  or  on  the  earth.  Thus 
I evaded  one  cause  of  quarrel;  and  so  far  Words- 
worth was  not  aware  of  the  irritation  and  dis- 
gust which  he  had  founded  in  the  minds  of  liis 
friends.  But  there  were  other  manifestations 
of  the  same  ungenial  and  exclusive  pride,  even 
still  more  offensive  and  of  wider  application. 

With  other  men,  upon  finding  or  thinking 
one’s  self  ill-used,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  make 
an  explanation;  and,  with  any  reasonable  grounds 
of  complaint,  or  any  reasonable  temper  to  man- 
age, one  was  tolerably  sure  of  redress.  Not  so 
with  Wordsworth  : he  had  learned  from  Mrs 
C a vulgar  phrase  for  all  attempts  at  reci- 

procal explanations — he  called  them  contempt- 
uously **  fending  and  proving."’  And  you  might 
lay  your  account  with  being  met  in  limine , and 
further  progress  barred,  by  a declaration  to  this 
effect — “ Mr  X Y Z,  1 will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fending  and  proving."  This  amounted,  in 
other  words,  to  saying,  that  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  liberated  from  those  obligations  of  justice 
and  courtesy  by  which  other  men  are  bound. 
Now,  I knew  myself  well  enough  to  be  assured 
that,  under  such  treatment,  I should  feel  too 
much  indignation  and  disgust  to  persevere  in 
courting  the  acquaintance  of  a man  who  thus 
avowed  his  contempt  for  the  lawsof  equal  dealing. 
Redress  I knew  that  I should  never  get ; and, 
accordingly,  I reasoned  thus: — “ I have  been 
ill-used  to  a certain  extent ; but  do  I think  that 
a sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  all  my  intimacy 
with  a man  like  Wordsworth  ? If  I do  not,  let 
me  make  no  complaint ; for.  Inevitably,  if  I do 
make  complaint,  that  will  be  the  result.  For, 
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though  I am  able  to  bear  the  particular  wrong 
I now  complain  of,  yet  I feel  that  even  from 
Wordsworth  I could  not  tolerate  an  open  and 
contemptuous  refusal  of  justice.  The  result, 
then,  if  I pursue  this  matter,  will  be  to  rob  me 
of  Wordsworth’s  acquaintance.  Reparation, 
already  necessary  to  my  feelings,  will  then  be- 
come necessary  to  my  honour:  I shall  fail  to 
obtain  it ; and  then  it  will  become  my  duty  to 
renounce  his  acquaintance.  I will,  therefore, 
rest  contentedly  where  I am.*’ 

What  then  were  the  cases  of  injustice  which 
1 had  to  complain  of?  Such  they  were  as  be- 
tween two  men  could  hardly  have  arisen ; but 
wherever  there  are  women — unless  the  terms  on 
which  the  parties  stand  are  most  fr^e  and  fami- 
liar, so  that,  fast  as  clouds  arise  of  misunder- 
standing, explanations  may  have  full  leave  to 
move  concurrently,  and  nothing  be  left  for  either 
side  to  muse  upon  as  wrong,  or  meditated  insult— 
I hold  it  next  to  impossible  that  occasions  should 
not  arise  in  which  both  parties  will  suspect  some 
undervaluing,  or  some  failure  in  kindness  or  re- 
spect. I,  to  give  one  example,  had,  for  the  con. 
troller  of  my  domestic  manege , a foolish,  selfish, 
and  ignorant  old  maid.  Naturally,  she  ought  to 
have  been  no  enemy  to  the  Wordsworths,  for  she 
had  once  lived  as  a servant  with  them  ; and,  for 
my  service,  she  had  been  engaged,  at  high  wages, 
by  Miss  Wordsworth  herself.  These  motives  to 
a special  regard  for  the  W.'s,  were  not  weighty 
enough  to  overrule  her  selfishness.  Having  un- 
limited power  in  all  which  regarded  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  my  house,  she  became  a person  of 
some  consideration  and  some  power  amongst  her 
little  sphere.  In  my  absence,  6he  took  upon  her- 
self the  absolute  command  of  everything;  and  I 
could  easily  perceive,  by  different  anecdotes 
which  reached  me,  that  she  was  jealous  of  any 
abridgement  to  her  own  supreme  discretion,  such 
as  might  naturally  arise  through  any  exercise  of 
those  friendly  rights,  claimed  in  my  absence,  by 
those  friends  who  conceived  themselves  to  have 
the  freedom  of  my  house,  and  the  right  to  use  its 
accommodations  in  any  honourable  way  prompted 
by  their  own  convenience.  To  my  selfish  house . 
keeper  this  was  a dangerous  privilege  ; for,  if  it 
had  brought  no  other  evil  with  it,  inevitably  it 
would  sometimes  lay  a restraint  upon  her  gad- 
ding propensities,  and  detain  her  at  home  during 
months  when  otherwise  my  great  distance  gave 
her  the  amplest  privilege  of  absence.  In  shaping 
remedies  for  this  evil,  which,  from  natural  cow- 
ardice, she  found  it  difficult  to  oppose  in  her  own 
person,  she  had  a ready  resource  in  charging  up- 
on mysalf  the  measures  which  she  found  con- 
venient. “ * Master  [which  was  her  techni- 
cal designation  for  myself]  thinks  thus,"  or 
“ Master  left  such  and  such  directions."  These 
were  obvious  fictions,  for  a woman  so  selfish  and 
mean.  Any  real  friend  of  mine  ought  to  have 
read,  in  the  very  situation  which  this  woman 
held— in  her  obvious  interest,  connected  with 
her  temper — n sufficient  commentary  upon  the 
real  state  of  things.  A man  more  carelesB  than 
myself  of  the  petty  interests  concerned  in  such 
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a case,  could  not  exist.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
with  what  disgust  and  what  reasonable  indigna- 
tion! heard  of  opinions  uttered  upon  my  character 
by  those  who  called  themselves  my  friends;  opi- 
nions shaped  to  meet,  not  any  conduct  which  I 
had  ever  held,  or  which  it  could  be  pretended 
that  I had  countenanced,  but  to  meet  the  false 
imputations  of  an  interested  woman,  who  washy 
those  imputations  doing  to  me  a far  deeper  injury 
than  to  those  whom  she  merely  shut  out  from  a 
momentary  accommodation. 

But  why  not,  upon  discovering  such  forgeries 
and  misrepresentations,  openly  and  loudly  de- 
nounce them  for  what  they  were  ? I answer, 
that  when  a man  is  too  injuriously  wounded  by  the 
words  of  his  tpi-di*ant  friends,oftentimes  a strong 
movement  of  pride  makes  it  painful  for  him  to 
degrade  himself  by  explanations  or  justifications. 
Besides  that,  when  once  a false  idea  has  prepos- 
sessed the  minds  of  your  friends,  justification  often- 
times hecomes  impossible.  My  servant,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  worn  the  air  of  one  who  had 
offended  me,  not  by  a base  falsehood,  but  by  an 
imprudence  in  betraying  too  much  of  the  truth  ; 
and,  doubtless,  when  my  back  was  turned,  she 
would  insinuate  that  her  own  interest  had  obliged 
her  to  put  up  with  my  disavowal  of  what  she  had 
done ; but  that,  in  literal  truth,  she  had  even 
fallen  shortof  my  directions.  Others, again,  would 
think  that,  though  no  specific  directions  might 
have  been  given  to  her,  possibly  she  had  col- 
lected my  sincere  wishes  from  words  of  complaint 
dropped  casually  upon  former  occasions.  Thus, 
in  short,  partly  I disdained,  partly  I found  it  im- 
possible, to  exonerate  myself  from  those  most 
false  imputations ; and  1 sate  down  half-con- 
tentedly  under  accusations  which,  in  the  very 
solemnity  of  truth,  applied  less  justly  to  myRelf 
than  to  any  one  person  I knew  amongst  the  whole 
circle  of  my  acquaintance.  The  result  was,  that 
ever  after  I hated  the  name  of  the  woman  at 
whose  hands  I had  sustained  this  wrong,  so  far  as 
such  a woman  could  be  thought  worthy  of  hatred  ; 
and  that  I began  to  despise  a little  some  of  those 
who  had  been  silly  and  undiscerning  enough  to 
accredit  such  representations  ; and  one  of  them 
especially,  who,  though  liberally  endowed  with 
sunshiny  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
was  perhaps  a person  weak,  intellectually,  beyond 
the  ordinary  standards  of  female  weakness. 

Hence  began  the  waning  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality,  never  after 
the  first  year  or  so  from  my  first  introduction, 
had  I felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  tight  with  a man  of  Wordsworth’s 
nature.  He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own 
Pedlar  in  the  “ Excursion a man  so  diffused 
amongst  innumerable  objects  of  equal  attraction, 
that  he  had  no  cells  left  in  his  heart  for  strong 
individual  attachments.  I was  not  singular  in 
this  feeling.  Professor  Wilson  had  become 
estranged  from  him  : Coleridge,  one  of  his  ear- 
liest friends,  had  become  estranged  : no  one  per- 
son could  be  deemed  fervently  his  friend.  And, 
with  respect  to  Coleridge,  he  certainly  had  strong 
reason  to  be  estranged ; and  equally  certain  it  is 


that  he  held  a profound  sense  of  those  reasons  fin 
some  years.  He  told  me  himself,  and  this  was 
his  peculiar  inference  from  the  case,  and  what  he 
made  its  moral,  that  married  people  rarely  retain 
much  capacity  of  friendship.  Their  thought!, 
and  cares,  and  anxieties,  are  all  so  much  en- 
grossed by  those  who  naturally  and  rightly  sit 
nearest  to  their  hearts,  that  other  friends,  chosen, 
perhaps,  originally  for  intellectual  qualities 
chiefly,  and  seen  only  at  casual  intervals,  must.by 
mere  human  necessity,  come  to  droop  and  fade  ia 
their  remembrance.  I see  no  absolute  necessity 
for  this ; nor  have  I felt  it  since  my  own  expe- 
rience  of  the  situation  supposed  by  Coleridge  hu 
enabled  me  to  judge.  But,  at  all  events,  poor 
Coleridge  had  found  it  true  in  his  own  case. 
The  rupture  between  him  and  Wordsworth, 
which  rather  healed  itself  by  lapse  of  time  and 
the  burning  dim  of  fierce  recollections,  than  by 
any  formal  reconciliation  or  pardon  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  arose  thus : — An  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Coleridge’s  happening  to  visit  the 
Lakes,  proposed  to  carry  Coleridge  with  him  t# 
London  on  his  return.  This  gentleman’s  wife,  a 
lady  of  some  distinction  as  to  person  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  had  an  equal  pleasure 
in  Coleridge's  society.  They  had  a place  dis- 
posable in  their  travelling  carriage  ; and  tbu 
all  things  tallied  towards  the  general  purpose. 
Meantime,  Wordsworth,  irritated  with  what  be 
viewed  ns  excessive  vanity  in  this  gentleman, 
(for  his  plan  of  taking  Coleridge  to  London  and 
making  him  an  inmate  in  his  house,  had  origi- 
nated in  a higher  purpose  of  weaning  Coleridge 
from  opium,)  ridiculed  the  whole  scheme  point- 
edly, ns  a visionary  nnd  Quixotic  enterprise,  neb 
as  no  man  of  worldly  experience  could  ever  se- 
riously countenance.  The  dispute — for  it  took 
that  shape — tempted  or  drove  Wordsworth  inU 
supporting  his  own  views  of  Coleridge's  absolute 
incorrigihjlity,  by  all  the  anecdotes  he  eouki 
gather  together  illustrative  of  the  utter  and  irre- 
deemable slavery  which  had  mastered  the  poor 
opium-martyr’s  will.  And,  most  assuredly,  be 
drew  such  a picture  of  Coleridge,  and  of  his  wb- 
sual  effeminacy,  as  ought  not  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  a friend.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  purpose  held  amongst  the  three  contriet- 
ing  parties:  they  went  southwards;  and,  for  * 
time,  the  plan  was  still  farther  realised,  of  nuk- 
ing Coleridge,  not  merely  a travelling  companion, 
but  also  an  inmate  of  their  house.  This  plan, 
however,  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  incom- 
patible habits.  And,  in  the  feud  which  followed, 
this  gentleman  and  his  wife  upbraided  Coleridge 
with  the  opinions  held  of  him  by  his  own  olde»t 
and  most  valued  friend,  William  Wordsworth; 
and,  perhaps  as  much  to  defend  themselves  as  to 
annoy  Coleridge,  they  repeated  many  of  the  ar- 
gument* used  by  Wordsworth,  and  of  the  anec- 
dotes by  which  he  supported  them ; anecdote* 
which,  unfortunately,  vouched  for  their  own  au- 
thenticity, and  were  self-attested,  since  none  b-t 
Wordsworth  could  have  known  them. 

I have  mentioned  the  kind  of  wrongs  which  first 
caused  my  personal  feelings  to  grow  colder  to- 
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wards  the  Wordsworths ; and  there  were,  after- 
wards, others  added  to  these,  of  a nature  still 
more  irritating,  because  they  related  to  more 
delicate  topics.  And,  again  and  again,  I was  pro- 
voked to  wonder  that  persons,  of  whom  some 
commanded  respect  and  attention  simply  as  the 
near  connexions  of  a great  man,  should  so  far 
forget  the  tenure  on  which  their  influence  rested, 
as  to  arrogate  a tone  of  authority  upon  their  own 
merits.  Meantime,  however  much  my  personal 
feelings  had  altered  gradually  towards  Words- 
worth ; and  more,  I think,  in  connexion  with 
his  pride  than  through  any  or  all  other  causes 
acting  jointly,  (insomuch  that  I used  to  say, 
Never  describe  Wordsworth  as  equal  in  pride  to 
Lucifer ; no,  but  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  a 
life  of  Lucifer,  set  down  that,  by  possibility,  in 
respect  to  pride,  he  might  be  some  type  of 
Wordsworth  ;)  still,  I say,  my  intellectual  ho- 
mage to  Wordsworth  had  not  been  shaken. 
Even  this,  however,  in  a course  of  years,  had 
gradually  been  modified.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  perplexity  of  mind  which  possessed 
me  when  I heard  Wordsworth  ridicule  many 
books  which  1 had  been  accustomed  to  admire 
profoundly.  For  some  years,  so  equally  inera- 
dicable whs  either  influence — my  recollection,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  books  despised,  and  of  their 
power  over  my  feelings  ; on  the  other,  my  blind 
and  unquestioning  veneration  for  Wordsworth — 
that  I was  placed  in  a strange  sort  of  contradict- 
ory life;  feeling  that  things  were  and  were  not 
at  the  same  instant ; believing  and  not  believing 
in  the  same  breath.  And  not  until  I had  read 
much  in  German  critics,  of  what  they  were  the 
first  to  notice,  viz.,  the  accident  of  einseitiykeit , 
or  one-nidcdness,  as  a peculiarity  not  unfrequently 
besetting  the  strongest  minds,  did  1 slowly  come 
to  the  discovery  that  Wordsworth,  beyond  all 
men,  perhaps,  that  have  ever  lived,  (and  very 
likely  as  one  condition  towards  the  possibility  of 
his  own  exceeding  originality,)  was  einseihg  in 
extremity.  This  one-sideduess  shews  itself 
most  conspicuously  in  his  dislikings  : but  occa- 
sionally even  in  his  likings.  Cotton,  for  instance, 
whom,  in  one  of  his  critical  disquisitions,  he 
praises  so  extravagantly  for  his  fancy,  haB  never 
found  an  admirer  except  in  himself.  And  this 
mistake  to  be  made  in  a field  of  such  enormous 
opulence  as  is  that  of  fancy  ! But,  omitting 
many  flagrant  instances,  the  one  which  most  ap- 
palled myself  was  the  following  : — The  “ Can- 
terbury Tales”  of  the  Miss  Lees  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  but  not  sufficiently  appreciated  ; and 
one  reason  may  be,  that  the  very  inferior  tales 
of  Miss  Sophia  Lee  are  mingled  with  those  of 
Miss  Harriet.  Two  of  those  written  by  Harriet, 
viz..  The  Landlady's  Tale  and  The  German's, 
are  absolutely  unrivalled  as  specimens  of  fine 
narration.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Byron  travestied  this  inimit- 
able tale  into  a most  miserable  drama ; inter- 
weaving with  the  dialogue  of  his  piece  every  word 
in  the  original  conversations,  unaltered  nearly, 
and  assuredly  not  bettered.  And  the  very  act 
of  borrowing  a plot  from  a tale  in  which  so  very 


much  depends  upon  the  plot,  and  where  it  is  of 
a kind  that  will  not  bend  to  alterations,  or  modi- 
fications of  any  kind ; this  in  itself  bespoke  a 
poor  ambition,  and  the  servile  spirit*  of  a pla- 
giarist. This  most  splendid  tale  I put  into  the 
hands  of  Wordsworth  ; and  for  once,  having,  I 
suppose,  nothing  else  to  read,  he  condescended 
to  run  through  it.  1 shall  not  report  his  opinion, 
which,  in  fact,  was  no  opinion ; forthe  whole  colos- 
sal exhibition  of  fiendish  grandeur  in  Conrad ; the 
fine  delineation  of  mixed  power  and  weakness 
in  Siegendorf ; and  the  exquisite  relief  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  truly  Shaksperian  portrait  of 
feminine  innocence  and  nobility  in  Josephine  ; he 
had  failed  so  much  as  to  guess  at.  All  that  he 
wondered  at  was  the  Machiavelian  insight  into 
motives,  and  the  play  of  human  character  ; with 
respect  to  which  be  said,  coldly  enough,  that  it 
left  an  uncomfortable  impression  of  a woman  as 
being  too  clever.  Schiller’s  “ Wallenstein,”  again, 
was  equally  unpleasing  to  him  and  unintelli- 
gible. Most  people  have  been  enraptured  with  the 
beautiful  group  of  Max.  Ficcolomini  and  the 
Princess  '1  hekla ; both  because  they  furnish  a 
sweet  relief  to  the  general  harsh  impression 
from  so  many  worldly-minded, scheming,  treacher- 
ous, malignant  ruffians,  meeting  together,  in  one 
camp,  as  friends,  or  rivals,  or  betrayers ; and 
also  on  their  own  separate  account,  even  apart 
from  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  whole 
for  both  are  noble,  both  innocent,  both  young, 
and  both  unfortunate  : a combination  of  advant- 
ages towards  winning  our  pity  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  Yet  Wordsworth’s  sole  remark 
to  me,  upon  Wallenstein,  was  this:  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  Schiller's  meaning  or  ob- 
ject in  entailing  so  much  unhappiness  upun  these 
young  people  ; a remark  that,  to  me,  was  incom- 
prehensible ; for  why,  then,  did  Shakspeare 
make  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Cordelia  uuhappy  ? 
Or  why,  to  put  the  question  mure  generally,  did 
any  man  ever  write  a tragedy? 

Perhaps,  to  the  public,  it  may  illustrate  Words- 
worth’s one-sidedness  more  strikingly,  if  I should 
mention  my  firm  persuasion  that  he  has  never 
read  one  page  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott’s  novels.  Of 
this  I am  satisfied ; though  it  is  true  that,  lat- 
terly, feeling  more  indulgently  to  the  public 
favourites  as  the  public  has  come  to  appreciate 
himself  more  justly,  he  has  Bpoken  of  these  tales 
in  a tone  of  assumed  enthusiasm. t One  of  Mrs 
Kadclitfe’s  romances,  viz., u The  Italian,”  he  had, 
by  some  strange  accident,  read ; read,  but  only 
to  laugh  at  it ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage — so  dis- 
gusting by  their  moral  scenery  aud  the  whole 
state  of  vicious  society  in  which  they  keep  the 
reader  moving  : these,  and  merely  for  the  ability 
of  the  execution,  he  read  and  remembered  with 
extreme  delight. 

Without  going  over  any  other  examples,  it 

* It  is  quite  unknown  to  the  world  that  Lord  Uyron’s 
poem  of  “ Lara"  had  already  contained  a gross  plagiar- 
ism from  Miss  H.  Lee.  The  whole  outline  of  the  story, 
and  many  remarkable  phrases,  are  borrowed  from  the 
German's  Tale. 
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may  well  be  understood  that,  by  these  striking 
instances  of  defective  sympathy  in  Wordsworth 
with  the  universal  feelings  of  his  age,  my  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  my  personal  regard  for  him, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer.  In  fact,  I learned, 
gradually,  that  he  was  not  only  liable  to  human 
error,  but  that,  in  some  points,  and  those  of 
large  extent,  he  was  frailer  and  more  infirm 
than  most  of  bis  fellow-men.  I viewed  this  de- 
fect, it  is  very  true,  as  being  the  condition  and 
the  price,  as  it  were,  or  ransom  of  his  own  ex- 
traordinary power  and  originality ; but  still  it 


raised  a curtain  which  had  hitherto  sustained  my 
idolatry.  I viewed  him  now  a9  a mixed  creature, 
made  up  of  special  infirmity  and  special  strength. 
And,  finally,  I now  viewed  him  as  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  an  equal  friendship. 

With  this  revolution  in  my  feelings,  why  did 
I not  now  leave  Westmoreland?  I will  uj: 
Other  attractions  had  arisen  ; different  in  kind; 
equally  potent  in  degree.  These  stepped  into 
enchain  me,  precisely  as  my  previous  chains  were 
unlinking  themselves,  and  leaving  me  in  freedom. 


In  these  sketches  (written  with  so  much  hurry 
as,  in  no  one  instance  that  I remember,  to  have 
allowed  me  time  for  once  reading  over  a single 
paragraph  of  what  I had  written,)  I have  usu- 
ally thought  it  best,  in  the  few  cases  where  I had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  press 
errors,  simply  to  restore  the  word  which  it  was 
probable  or  apparent  that  I had  originally  written; 
or  which,  at  least,  I must  have  meant  to  write. 
Changes  more  extensive  than  this  it  could  not 
be  advisable  to  make,  in  a case  where  I had  no 
opening  for  a thorough  recast  of  the  whole. 
Even  in  those  instances  where  a thought,  or  an 
expression,  or  a statement  of  facts  might  be  cal- 
culated to  do  me  some  little  injury,  unless  it  were 
expanded,  or  accompanied  with  an  explanation, 
or  more  cautiously  restricted,  1 thought  it  better, 
on  the  whole,  to  abide  the  hazard ; placing  my 
reliance  foi*  the  redress  of  any  harsh  judgment 
on  the  absolute  certainty  that  each  successive 
month  washes  out  of  the  public  mind  every  trace 
of  what  may  have  occupied  it  in  any  previous 
month.  But,  in  this  sketch  of  Walking  Stevcort, 
there  is  something  which  demands  a more  instant 
explanation  ; for  it  hnppens  that,  at  this  moment 
of  revising  the  press  errors,  an  anecdote  occurs 
to  me,  which  illustrates  the  danger,  in  such  a case, 
of  a permanent  misconstruction.  Many  years  ago, 
1 was  spending  a few  days  at  the  country-house  of 
a foreign  merchant.  His  wife,  a very  intelligent, 
and  even  intellectual  person, ciimetomeone  morn- 
ing with  a book  in  her  hand,  of  which  several 
leaves  had  been  torn  into  fragments.  Her  fea- 
tures, generally  placid  and  amiable,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  matronly  scorn.  She  blushed,  but  it 
was  more  with  indignation  than  with  feminine 
shame,  as  she  put  the  book  into  my  hands.  It  was 
mine,  she  said,  my  property  ; and  therefore  she 
had  not  tossed  it  into  the  fire.  One  of  her  in- 
fant children  had  found  it,  and  had  dealt  with 
it  as  I saw  ; “ and,  if  the  child  had  destroyed  the 
whole  of  it,  she  could  not  think  that  I was 
much  entitled  to  complain.”  It  was  one  of  my 
Peripatetic  friend's  essays,  under  some  such  title 
as  Thu  Apocalypse  of  Nature,  or,  The  Revelation 
o*  Reason. 

This  accident,  directing  my  eye  to  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  had  been  injured,  re- 
minded me  of  a fact  which  otherwise  I had  na- 
turally enough  forgotten,  viz.,  that  Walking 


Stewart  had  occasionally  touched  on  subject! 
quite  unfitted  for  a public  treatment;  or,  it 
least,  as  questions  for  philosophic  speculation, 
calling  for  the  disguise  of  a learned  language.  1 
made  my  peace  with  the  lady  hv  assuring  her. 
first,  that  (this  particular  volume  being  one  of 
many  by  the  same  author)  I had  not  been  awa* 
of  the  gross  passages  which  appeared  to  disfigur* 
it  near  the  end  ; and,  secondly,  (which  part  «f 
my  apology  it  is  that  l now  direct  to  my  readers ) 
that  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  modify 
to  my  mind  the  doctrines  of  the  author.  Thing- 
said  broadly  and  coarsely,  which  could  not  bit 
shock  strangers,  to  my  interpretation,  vert 
blunted  and  defeated  in  their  effect  by  the  p 
vnte  knowledge  I had  of  the  writer's  ultimate 
object,  and  of  the  inartificial  mode  in  which  b 
deult  with  his  native  language.  Language  to 
too  complex  a machine  for  his  management. 
had  neverbeen  an  accurate  scholar;  andhisidwo 
had  entangled  itself  with  the  many  exotic  idiosa 
which  at  times  he  had  used  familiarly  for  jttn. 

Under  the  spirit  of  this  general  apology, 
to  shelter  whatever  I may  have  asserted  of  Hi 
Stewart  as  a philosophic  speculator.  He*»i 
man  religious  by  temperament  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  his  feelings  ; yet  it  is  true  tkii 
his  mere  understanding,  yielding  itself  up  t* 
speculations  which  he  could  not  manage,  te 
prompted  the  most  scornful  expressions  towir^ 
all  doctrinal  religions  alike.  He  was  pure  ^ 
temperate  in  his  habits  of  life  beyond  the  com- 
mon standard  of  men  ; yet  his  page  was 
times  stained  with  sentiments  too  gross  and  #>;• 
mal.  Ignorant  of  philosophy  in  its  forms  ud 
terminology,  he  was,  by  capacity  of  profos*^ 
reverie,  a true  philosopher — in  the  sense  th»i 
he  felt  his  way  to  truths  greater  and  deeper  thsc 
he  could  always  explain ; and.  finally,  though 
his  books  are  filled  with  strong  (oftentimes 
harsh)  truths,  he  was,  as  a man,  the  ** 
comprehensively  benign,  the  most  largely  a 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  of  any 
I have  yet  known.  He  passed  hi#  latter yem 
in  utter  deafness : [in  noticing  which,  let 
observe  that  the  image  of  the  shell  wbici 
have  used,  though  not  consciously,  at  the  ce- 
ment of  writing,  taken  from  Wordsworths 
cursion,”  or  from  Mr  Savage  Landors  *GeWr, 
must  have  been  derived  from  oneoroth*10- 
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those  poems  :3  he  was  deaf,  as  respected  any 
music  thpt  could  come  to  him  from  the  world : 
and  he  was  also  dumb,  as  respected  any  music 
that  could  reach  the  world  from  him : so  pro- 


found was  his  inability  to  explain  himself,  ex- 
cept at  times,  in  conversation.  Actually,  there- 
fore, he  will  be  lost  and  forgotten.  Potentially, 
he  was  a great  man. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.  BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE. 

( Concluded  from  our  September  Number.) 


The  Persians  are  a much  more  fickle  and  vola- 
tile race  than  the  grave  and  dignified  Turks ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Mr  Southgate  labours 
under  a slight  Turkish  prepossession,  when  he 
sets  the  hyperbolical  Persians  down  as  a nation 
of  liars — “ We  always  lie  when  we  can,"  said  an 
old  man  to  him ; and  this  he  interperets  liter- 
ally. 

Mr  Southgate  was  now  on  his  way  to  Tebriz; 
but  he  was  very  naturally  tempted  to  diverge  to 
Ourmiah,  in  order  to  visit  the  mission  estab- 
lished there  by  the  American  Board.  He  spent 
a week  with  his  countrymen,  the  missionaries ; 
of  whom  four  families  live  together  in  a beauti- 
ful seclusion.  He  says : — 

During  my  visit,  I had  a full  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  policy  and  the  prospects  of  the 
mission.  Although,  from  the  reports  which  I had  heard 
and  read,  I had  formed  very  high  expectations  concern- 
ing it,  they  were  surpassed  by  the  reality.  Its  policy  is 
highly  conservative.  It  aims  not  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nestorian  Church,  to  which  its  labours  are  almost 
exclusively  directed.  The  missionaries  do  not  interfere, 
in  the  least  degree,  with  the  religious  practices  of  site 
Nestorians.  Even  those  uuder  their  immediate  charge 
are  left  free  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  Church,  and 
to  observe  its  fasts  and  festivals.  They  aim  only  to 
impart  religious  knowledge  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God,  and  secular  learning  of  a useful  character.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  most  politic,  as  well  as  the 
most  catholic  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
persevere  in  it. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  Nestorians,  enlightened 
by  a spiritual  knowledge  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  may  find 
that  their  Church  has,  in  some  respects,  departed  from 
the  purity  of  Apostolic  faith  and  practice.  A spirit  of 
inquiry  may  rise,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a disposi- 
tion to  reform  whatever  is  corrupt.  That  time  will  be 
a day  of  trial,  when  those  who  are  now  labouring  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nestorians,  will  need  a double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  love.  They  will  not  then  be 
found,  we  confidently  believe,  either  aiming  at  or  coun- 
tenancing any  attempt  to  mar  whatever  is  now  sound. 
The  Episcopal  ministry  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  are  no  part  of  its  corruptions.  The  former  they 
hold,  like  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  from  the  Apostles ; 
so  they  and  we  believe.  The  latter,  if  it  is  the  same 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  as  among  those  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  regarded  a3  having  been,  in  part  nt 
least,  framed  by  the  Apostles  themselves.*  With  such 
institutions  it  were  worse  than  impolitic,  it  were,  in 
our  view,  sin  to  interfere.  A blow  struck  at  either 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  mission  than  to  the 
Church.  We  do  uot  fear  that  it  will  be  struck  on 
the  plain  of  Ourmiah.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  mis- 
sionaries will  ever,  as  now,  refrain  from  all  interference 


* The  oldest  member  of  the  mission  in  Ourmiah  as- 
sured me,  that  there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Nestorians  which  he  wished  to  see  changed. 
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with  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Nestorian 
Church. 

But  we  fear  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  will 
not  be  enough,  when  missionaries  among  the  Eastern 
Churches  must  not  only  abstain  from  the  introduction 
of  schism  themselves,  but,  if  they  do  their  whole  duty, 
must  lend  their  aid  to  prevent  Us  originating  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Churches.  The  revival  of  spiritual 
religion  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  effected  without 
agitation. 

But  Mr  Southgate  is  not  content  with  this. 
He  fears 

Our  brethren  of  other  denominations  will  fall  short  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  catholic  rule.  If  they  content 
themselves  with  merely  a neutral  position,  they  will,  we 
believe,  overlook  the  very  point  of  danger.  And  yet,  how 
can  they  in  consistency  go  farther  ? Regarding  the 
Episcopal  ^ministry  of  the  Eastern  Churches  as  having 
no  better  foundation  than  expediency,  esteeming  their 
use  of  a liturgy  as  rather  an  imperfection  than  a praise, 
entertainiug  for  them  none  of  that  sympathy  and  bene- 
volent regard  which  arises  from  a similarity  of  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  they  may  think  it  too  much  to  ask,  it 
is  certainly  too  much  to  expect,  that  they  should  labour 
to  uphold  and  preserve  the  unity  and  external  order  of 
the  Eastern  Churches.  They  will  take,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  highest  conservative  ground  to  which  their  belief  in 
the  indifference  of  things  that  we  regard  essential  will 
lead  them ; but  they  will  go  no  farther. 

The  American  Episcopalian  missionaries  are 
labouring  to  train  native  teachers,  or  preachers, 
to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  Mr  Southgate 
was  at  Ourmiah,  they  had  forty  boys  as  pupils, 
ten  of  whom  were  learning  English.  These 
boys  are  wholly  under  their  superintendence, 
and  reside  with  them.  Besides  the  boys,  a 
bishop,  three  priest6,  and  a deacon,  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  the  missionaries ; and,  al- 
though the  bishop  was  but  a learner,  the  greatest 
respect  was  paid  to  his  official  rank. 

He  and  the  other  clerical  pupils  ate  at  the  same  table 
with  the  missionaries;  where  they  appeared,  besides  their 
other  gettings,  to  have  acquired  a competent  knowledge 
of  Western  manners.  One  or  another  of  them  was  in- 
vited to  ask  a blessing,  or  offer  thanks,  at  every  meal, 
which  they  did,  in  their  own  language,  with  great  pro- 
priety, They  had  also  a pleasant  custom  of  repeating 
each  a verse  from  the  Bible  in  English  or  Syriac,  every 
morning  at  breakfast.  The  simplicity  and  entire  deco- 
rum of  their  manners  were  very  gratifying.  They  ob- 
serve punctually  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  Church, 
and  keep  their  fasts  as  regularly  and  fully  as  if  they  were 
iu  their  own  families. 

Prayers,  in  the  modern  language  of  the  Nestorians, 
which  is  a cortmption  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  are  said  In 
the  school.  The  apartment  is  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  houses,  and  is  arranged  after  the  style  of  American 
school-rooms. 

The  Nestorians  of  Persia  reside  chiefly  upon  the  plain 
of  Ourmiah.  There  are  but  few  of  them  in  the  city 
itself : but  they  form  a large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity.  They  belong  to  the  same 
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branch  of  the  Nestorian  Church  with  the  independent 
and  hardy  population  who  reside  among  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan.  The  seat  of  their  Patriarch,  Mar  Shi- 
mon, is  at  Julatnerik,  a few  days’ journey  from  Ourmlah, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Kurdish  country.  The  missionaries 
have  iiad  some  correspondence  with  the  Patriatch,  but, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  country 
which  intervenes,  have  never  visited  the  region  where  he 
resides. 

The  missionaries  are  treated  with  reverence 
and  respect ; whioh  is,  however,  imagined  to  be 
in  part  from  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  their 
work.  On  the  heights  around  Ourmiah,  mounds 
are  seen,  which  the  missionaries  conjecture  to 
have  been  the  ancient  places  of  worship  of  the 
Fire-worshippers.  Mr  Southgate  visited  the 
Begler  Bey , or  governor  of  the  city,  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  the  courtly  Persian  style,  and 
entertained  with  tea  of  exquisite  flavour.  With 
one  of  the  missionaries  he  also  visited  some  of 
the  villages  around  Ourmiah.  The  stranger 
received  a most  cordial  welcome.  Some  of 
the  old  men  embraced  and  kissed  him.  He 
relates : — 

We  were  conducted  to  a roof,  where  carpets  had  been 
spread,  and  everything  provided  that  was  necessary  for 
our  comfort.  Presently  an  aged  bishop,  Mar  Elias 
by  name,  came  up  to  see  us.  He  inquired  about  my  route 
through  Kurdistan,  which  he  had  once  travelled  himself, 
arul  expressed  great  joy  at  my  safe  arrival,  saying,  “ God 
alone  has  brought  you  safely  over  so  dangerous  a 
road.’* 

Our  dinner  was  served  upon  the  roof  where  we  eat, 
the  bishop  imploring  a blessing  in  his  own  language. 
After  the  meal,  conversation  turned  on  various  matters. 
At  one  time  the  clear  blue  sky  above  us  attracted  our 
attention.  One  of  the  company  gave  an  amusing  expla- 
nation of  the  milky  way,  which  I omitted  afterwards  to 
record,  and  have  now  forgotten.  The  boy  mentioned 
before  as  an  inmate  of  the  mission-families  was  present. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  the  subject  of  conversation,  he 
broke  tortli  in  a hymn  which  lie  had  learned  from  his 
teachers.  The  lines  were  commemorative  of  the  works 
of  God.  .... 

The  bishop  left  m at  an  early  hour  ; beds  were  brought 
and  spread  upon  tl.e  roof;  and  we  slept  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  dined  and  talked.  Before  returning  to 
( the  city  the  next  oiorning,  we  visited  the  school-room, 
this  being  one  of  the  villages  where  the  missionaries  have 
established  a school.  The  apurtment  was  remarkably 
neat,  and  the  slates,  hanging  against  the  walls,  gave  it 
a very  familiar  appearance. 

Mr  Southgate,  on  leaving  Ourmiah,  fell  into  a 
track  which  Morier  has  described  ; and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  plain  of  Khoy  ; though  that  of  Our- 
miah,  which  Morier  did  not  visit,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  far  surpasses  it,  both  in  beauty 
and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

A gentleman,  a missionary  to  the  Jews,  ac- 
companied Mr  Southgate  to  Ourmiah  and  Khoy, 
and  his  American  friends  escorted  him  for  some 
distance.  To  their  adventures  we  cannot  ad- 
vert, save,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  to  this  in- 
cidental description  of  the  interior  of  an  humble 
Persian  harem,  which  was  evacuated  in  haste,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  traveller. 

It  consisted  of  one  large  room  with  two  smaller  ones 
adjacent,  the  latter  being  intended  as  receptacles  for  the 
beus  which  at  night  arc  spread  upon  the  ground.  The 
principal  apartment  was  neatly  plastered,  and  the  whole 
furniture  consisted  of  the  Persiau  carpets  which  covered 
the  floor.  The  room  was  lighted^  by  one  large  latticed 


window,  which  occupied  the  whole  side  of  the  room, 
looking  upon  the  court.  The  doorways  was  sermd 
by  large  heavy  curtains  hanging  before  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  was  an  inscription  taken 
from  the  Koran,  whose  sacred  words  according  t®  *b* 
superstition  of  the  Mussulmans,  are  efficacious  to  pmem 
the  person  or  place  that  bears  them  from  barm.*  la 
the  niches  of  the  walls  were  displayed  all  the  articles  of 
a Persian  toilet ; here  a mirror,  ornamented  with  the 
face  of  a Persian  lady,  there  a bag  of  tarmth^  with  a 
bodkin  of  sandalwood  for  its  application ; here  combi 
and  perfumes  interspersed,  and  there  one  of  those  pi«rt 
of  clay  which  the  Persians  use  in  their  devotions,  a 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  seemed  to  shew  that  the 
place  had  some  better  uses  than  the  display  of  worldly 
vanity. 

Mr  Southgate  was  much  pleased  with  the  fine 
and  peculiarly  healthy  city  of  Tebrii,  in  which  he 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  August  aac 
September,  1837,  earnestly  pursuing  those  in- 
vestigations  which  had  brought  him  so  far  from 
home.  He  there  engaged  an  empty  house,  consist- 
ing of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  the  or.it 
floor  common  in  Persian  dwelliugs — another  ins 
kind  of  tower  risingfrom  the  centre  of  thebuilding, 
which  he  kept  for  himself,  and  a kitchen,  cellar, 
and  servant’s  room.  For  this  he  paid  at  the  rate, 
in  English  money,  of  about  a pound  a-montfc. 
Furniture  he  hired  from  a bazaar,  and  theBrithh 
agent  lent  him  a chair  and  a table.  His  dwel.w 
had  a court  adorned  with  a profusion  of  tie 
beautiful  morning  flower , and  a reservoir. 
care  of  the  purse  and  of  household  affairs  *** 
entrusted  to  John,  who  shewed  himself  h faith.-1 
and  an  able  maitre  d'hotel.  The  population  «f 
Tebriz  was  once  reckoned  at  above  a half  niilli- 
and  by  the  Persians  themselves,  at  1,100,000.  It 
was  probably  never  so  large  as  even  the  ItMU 
number,  and  cannot  now  be  rated  at  ibe** 
80,000.  The  public  buildings  of  the  city 
decayed  with  the  population.  Tebriz,  like 
of  the  Eastern  towns,  is  still  walled,  tMJ 
many  of  the  inhabitants  live  without  the  wjk 
It  boasts  of  many  beautiful  gardens.  Tit 
citadel  or  arsenal,  named  in  Persian  the  Art.  •' 
its  most  remarkable  building.  It  was  oripasty 
a mosque,  though  now  an  arsenal ; but,  tto 
Shah's  finances  being  in  n low  state,  the  aT*tul‘ 
is  imperfectly  furnished  j and  the  note*  of  tin 
Government  already  paid  to  the  contractor 
the  cannon  supplied,  are  at  a discount  ot  40  , 
cent.,  and  not  easily  exchangeable  even  a:  tto 
rate.  In  barracks,  within  the  arsenal,  MrSott 
gnte  saw  a number  of  unfortunate  Russian  l^t 
ers  in  a wretched  condition  ; and,  this  mors  in- 
teresting sight: — 

In  another  part  of  the  enclosure,  a company  o 
men  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  skiw  i.  • 
were  from  Kerman,  and  had  been  brought  hub*  ^ 
Abbas  Mirza,  for  this  same  purpose.  The  pr**1 
so  difficult  that  Ithey  accomplished  only  bill  *® 
daily,  and  six  months,  they  said,  were  necessary 10  .T  ' 
plete  a shawl  of  one  and  a half  yard  in  length, 
said  that  they  had  been  brought  from  their  a ttrnm 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 1 - . • J 

* The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  phyladaw*^ 
the  Jews  ; the  superstition  of  the  MohssawrfaWi® 
point,  being  one  of  the  innumerable  particulars  la 
their  religion  resembles  corrupted  Judaism. 

A powder  used  by  Eastern  ladies  for  suiruni 

eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 
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try  against  their  will ; nn<l,  when  asked  about  their  coin- 
pensation,  replied  that  is  was  enough  not  to  die  upon. 

This  is  hardly  a shade  better  than  the  con- 
dition of  our  hand-loom  weavers. 

Air  Southgate  here  renewed  the  study  of  the 
Persian  language,  which  he  had  begun  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  teacher  was  a young  man  who 
had  been  the  instructor  of  those  German  mission- 
aries, who,  before  this,  were  recalled  by  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society  ; because,  ns  we  are  led  to 
conjecture,  they  had  not  pretended  to  work  mira- 
cles of  sudden  conversion,  but  had  attempted 
something  better. 

The  plan  which  they  had  formed  was,  to  establish  a 
seminary  of  a high  character,  in  Tebriz,  for  the  purpose 
of  trainin';  teachers  for  the  nation.  This  plan  they  had 
began  to  act  upon.  Several  young  Persians  had  been 
tinder  their  instruction  ; the  Governor  of  Tebriz  himself 
was,  at  one  time,  a pupil  ; Abbas  Mirza,  during  his  life- 
time, had  patronised  their  undertaking  ; and  the  present 
Sltah  had  declared  his  wannest  approbation  of  the  de- 
sign, and  had  conferred  upon  one  of  them  the  unsought- 
for  honour  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun. 
The  foreign  languages  which  they  had  taught  were  Eng- 
lish and  French.  They  had  used  Martyn’s  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  ns  a text-book  in  Persian,  and 
the  same  had  beeu  examined  and  approved  by  some  Mol- 
lilts  of  the  city.  They  had  wisely  avoided  all  contro- 
versy on  doctrinal  subjects,  believing  it  inexpidietit  and 
useless.  They  trusted  rather  to  the  gradual  importation 
of  knowledge,  for  those  high  and  holy  rff-cts  which  they 
hoped  their  labours  would,  at  length,  attain.  Tliey  had 
commenced  translations  of  European  works  of  science, 
nod  a volume  on  geography  had  already  beeu  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

In  short,  these  missionaries  set  to  work,  in  the 
only  feasible  way  for  ensuring  success,  and  for 
this  their  constituents  had  no  patience.  The 
very  weakness  of  the  Persian  character,  together 
with  their  accessibility,  frankness,  and  lively 
curiosity,  render  them  far  more  impressionable 
than  the  Turks;  and  they  are  much  less  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant ; but  they  have  less  per- 
severance than  tiie  Turks,  and  are  more 
tickle  and  reckless.  Mr  Southgate  considers 
Tebriz  the  roost  eligible  place  in  Persia  for 
commencing  an  effort  ut  education  and  religious 
improvement. 

Commerce  has  already  acted  there  as  the 
pioneer  of  civilisation.  At  Tebriz,  there  are 
several  English  merchants  and  handicraftsmen, 
and  the  bazaars  are  full  of  European  articles. 
The  Russians,  who  keep  a very  sharp  look-out 
on  the  Euglish  in  Persia,  have  a consul  at  Te- 
briz. 

There  is  either  a typographical  blunder  in  the 
text,  or  some  want  of  clearness ; but,  we  pre- 
sume, Mr  Southgate  means  to  say  that  the  an- 
nual European  trade  with  Tebriz  consists  of 
15,000  packages  of  the  average  value  of  £30 
each  package.  Six-eighths  of  the  whole  is  Eng- 
lish. The  exportations  of  Tebriz  are  silk,  the 
nut-galls  of  Kurdistan,  cherry-wood  pipe-sticks 
for  the  Turkish  market,  and  dye-stuffs  and  gums. 
Shawls  are  also  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  car- 
pets, properly  Persian,  though  called  Turkey,  to 
Europe. 

The  political  revolutions  and  condition  of 
Persia  are  foreign  to  Mr  Southgate  a design  ; but 


as  the  political  state  of  the  country  must  affect 
his  ulterior  objects,  it  is  incidentally  noticed. 
One  fact  and  one  character,  a patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  a person  who  may  he  paralleled  in  many 
latitudes,  will  afford  the  reader  a glimpse  of  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  Persia. 

In  my  t ides  about  the  city,  I nsed  frequently  to  see 
two  or  three  companies  going  through  their  drills  under 
the  instruction  of  an  English  seijeant.  They  were 
dressed  in  European  military  coats,  made  by  one  of  the 
Frank  tailors  of  the  city,  and  large  trousers,  of  an  order 
between  pantaloons  and  shnlvnrs,  I could  not  learn 
that  this  adoption  of  European  costume  had  excited  any 
prejudice,  although  the  Persians  are  even  more  scrupul- 
ous than  the  Turks  about  the  exposure  of  the  natural 
figure  of  the  body.  It  was  first  introduced,  I was  told, 
by  Abbas  Mirza,  under  the  same  impression  which  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that  European 
dress  would  make  European  soldiers. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  I received  a message  from 
Melik  Cussam  Mirza,  a Persian  prince,  and  one  of  the 
nnntpi-utts  uncles  of  the  Shah.  Having  heard  of  my 
at  rival,  and  being  partly  informed  of  my  design  in  visit- 
ing Persia,  he  sent,  requesting  to  see  me.  I went  imme- 
diately in  quest  of  hint.  After  having  wasted  the  greater 
pait  of  a day  in  following  the  false  directions  that  were 
given  nte,  i found  him,  at  last,  in  an  old  dilapidated 
palace  within  the  wall-.  The  building  had  two  courts, 
of  which  the  apartments  around  the  interior  one  were 
alone  inhabitable.  I found  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  a 
room  crowded  with  European  articles  of  all  kinds,  from 
which  he  was  making  a selection  of  such  as  pleased  him 
best,  while  a scribe  sat  by,  recording  the  names  and 
pricee  of  those  which  he  chose.  He  was  himself  seated 
in  u chair,  from  which  he  rose  upon  my  entrance,  and 
saluted  me  with  a hearty  English  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a cordial  Row  do  you  do  9 His  English,  however, 
-non  ran  out,  ami  we  turned  to  French,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  learned  from  an  old  French  lady  travelling  in 
Persia.  He  spoke  it  with  fluency  and  tolerable  correct- 
ness. His  dress,  excepting  the  Persian  cap,  was  In  the 
st)le  formerly  described  as  prevailing  in  the  Turkish 
court ; he  had  a handsome  and  intelligent  face,  and  wore 
a short  heard.  1 had  loi:g  befoie  heard  of  him  as  one  of 
the  mini  zealous  friends  of  education  in  Persia,  and  I 
esteemed  it  a providential  favour  that  he  had  visited  the 
city  during  my  stay.  His  own  residence  was  in  Shishe- 
ran,  on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  lake  of  Ourmiah,  and 
he  had  come  to  Tebriz  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  eating 
fruit. 

He  turned  the  conversation,  at  once,  to  the  subject  of 
education,  and  went  on  to  detail  his  past  efforts  and  hi* 
plaus  for  the  future.  He  had  established  a school,  some 
six  mouths  before,  in  his  own  village,  in  which  he  in- 
tended that  instruction  should  be  given  in  Persian, 
Armenian,  French,  and  English.  The  principal  was  an 
Armenian,  who  had  been  educated  in  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta  ; but,  although  a man  of  ability  and  learning, 
his  management  of  the  school  had  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  He  wished  now  to  procure  a teacher  from 
America;  he  would  prefer  a physician,  but  would  b« 
content  with  any  one  competent  to  the  duty.  He  had 
desired  to  see  me,  hoping  that  I might  aid  him  in  accom- 
plishing his  object.  His  school,  he  said,  was  only  a 
commencement  and  a very  humble  attempt.  He  had  not 
the  means  to  accomplish  all  that  he  was  ambitions  to 
undertake.  “ This  is  a rile  country,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  I am  not 
Shah.”  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  make  a diction- 
ary of  the  Persian  and  English,  iu«  soon  as  he  was  quali- 
fied for  the  undertaking.  The  Shah  had  written  to  him, 
approving  highly  the  plan  of  his  school,  and  he  was 
entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  royal  patronage.  He 
spoke  freely  of  missionary  operations  in  Persia,  arid 
expressed  his  opinion  that  we  should  not  engage  in  per. 
suual  controversy,  or  circulate  books  of  a disputatious 
character.  He  said  that  much  was  to  he  feared  from  the 
Mollahs,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  was  to  instruct 
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and  enlighten  the  people  gradually.  I offered  to  visit 
Shishevan  and  examine  the  state  of  the  school,  promis- 
ing, if  I should  consider  the  project  a feasible  one,  that  I 
would  render  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  He  demur- 
red strongly  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed  to  entertain 
some  secret  aversion  to  my  knowing  the  exact  state  of 
things.  1 left  him,  therefore,  with  a general  expression 
of  my  interest  in  his  efforts,  and  of  my  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  in  Persia. 

A few  days  after  this  interview,  the  Prince’s  Armenian 
teacher  made  his  appearance  at  my  house.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  a deacon  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
produced  very  satisfactory  testimonials  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  from  the  Principal  of  Bishop’s 
College.  His  name  was  Mesiop  David  Taliatine.  He 
spoke  English  fluently,  and  shewed  me  n copy  of  Bishop 
Heber’s  Palestine,  with  a translation  in  Armenian  verse 
from  his  own  pen.  He  had  been  partly  educated  at  the 
■eat  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  in  Ktchmiadzin,  and  he 
gave  me  a long  detail  of  his  trials  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  came,  at  length,  upon  the  history  of  his 
recent  residence  with  the  Prince  Melik  Cassam  Mirra, 
at  Shishevan,  and  told  a very  different  story  from  that 
of  the  Prince  himself.  The  pupils  in  the  school  were 
the  Prince’s  own  boys,  and  the  Prince,  also,  had  received 
instruction  with  them.  He  had  been  engaged  with  an 
express  stipulation  as  to  the  salary,  but,  alter  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  no  pay  had  been  given  him.  The 
pupils  were  so  irregular  in  their  attendance,  that  they 
received  little  or  no  profit  from  his  instructions.  The 
Prince,  who  was  fond  of  hunting,  always  took  several  of 
them  away  with  him  in  his  excursions,  so  that,  of  some 
fifteen  who  were  nominally  his  pupils,  only  three  had 
attended  regularly.  The  Prince,  he  said,  was  no  Mus- 
sulman, because  he  drank  wine  and  ate  hog’s  flesh. 

The  teacher  affirmed  that  the  peace  of  his  own  family 
was  endangered  by  the  habits  of  the  boys,  for  they  were 
all  addicted  to  vicious  coutses.  An  Armenian  female, 
connected  with  his  family,  had  been  enticed  into  the 
Prince’s  harem,  and  was  detained  there  against  her  will. 
The  Prince  had  written  to  the  Shah,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  the  Shah  had  sent  him, 
in  return,  a letter  full  of  sweet  words,  but  without  the 
more  substantial  accompaniment  that  the  Prince  had 
expected.  From  that  time,  his  interest  in  the  school 
began  to  decline.  The  teacher  had  long  meditated  an 
escape  : but  fearing  lest  the  Prince  should  find  means 
to  detain  him,  he  had  not  communicated  to  him  his 
intention,  and,  at  length,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
absconding  privately.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  Prince  until  all  arrears  had  been  paid  ; and, 
as  this  was  a hopeless  condition,  he  was  ready  to  try  his 
fortunes  elsewhere,  i advised  him  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  Armenian  learning  would  be  of  service 
to  him.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  said  that 
he  could  not  command  the  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  He  succeeded  however,  in  accomplishing  his 
object,  for,  when  I reached  Constantinople  the  next 
spring,  he  was  already  therp. 

I found  good  reason,  afterwards,  to  believe  that  his 
story  respecting  the  seminary  of  Melik  Cassam  Mirza, 
was,  in  the  main,  true.  1 had,  at  first,  felt  a lively 
interest  in  it,  as  being  the  effort  of  a Persian  noble,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  kind  of  which  I had  any  information 
as  having  been  made  in  Persia.  1 was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  the  Prince  had  no  just  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  own  undertaking,  nor  the  stability  of  pur- 
pose necessary  for  its  prosecution.  Still,  my  conviction 
is  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  missionary,  the  Prince 
might  be  made  the  instrument  of  great  good  to  his  coun- 
try ; and  his  school,  or  a better  one  in  its  stead,  might 
become,  under  the  same  direction,  the  germ  of  a noble 
work  in  Persia. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  instruments  which,  in 
the  commencement  of  a great  and  difficult  work, 
must  be  used. 

After  long  internal  debate  whether  to  curtail 
hiB  wanderings,  or,  without  an  associate,  to  pro- 


secute his  projected  long  tour  in  Mesopota- 
mia, Syria,  and  Egypt,  our  traveller  decided  to 
proceed.  To  note  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Mesopotamia  was,  with  him,  an  object 
of  exceeding  interest.  His  man,  John,  agreed 
to  go  on  ; and  a medical  friend,  attached  to  the 
English  embassy,  gave  Mr  Southgate  a supply 
of  medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use. 

The  Persians,  from  the  natural  liveliness  and 
restlessness  of  their  temperament,  are,  though 
less  strict  Mussulmans,  much  fonder  of  going 
on  pilgrimages  than  the  Turks.  They  have 
other  inducements  to  the  observance  of  this  ex- 
citing superstition.  Every  pilgrimage  performed 
entitles  the  devotee  to  some  distinction  of  rank  ; 
until  when  he  has  performed  the  great  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  he  acquires  the  proud  title  o; 
llnji,  or  Pilgrim.  Fashion  and  notoriety  lend 
their  attractions ; and  many  of  the  devout  con- 
trive to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  doing 
a little  business  at  some  point  on  the  route. 
“ Thus,  the  pilgrim  to  Meshed  brings  back,  be- 
sides his  new  stock  of  merit,  a valuable  supply 
of  Bokhara  skins.” 

Troops  of  mounted  pilgrims,  women  as  well  as 
men,  were  frequently  met  going  or  returning  to 
Mecca  ; the  women  slung  in  the  fashion  of  gipsy 
children.  The  caravansaries,  in  some  of  the 
towns,  are  mainly  supported,  as  of  old  was  the 
Tabard , renowned  by  Chaucer.  T he  American 
missionary,  who  often  met  them  in  these  places  of 
public  resort,  was  far  from  admiring  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  these  devout  personages, 
and  heartily  wished  to  see  no  more  of  them. 
They  were  noisy  and  brawling ; and,  to  him,  he 
says, 

They  appeared  a compotmd  of  self-complarency,  arro- 
gance, and  bluster.  The  old  keeper  testified  that  when 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Kerbela,  they  could  be  en- 
dured, but  ou  their  return  they  had  become  so  important 
that  they  were  absolutely  intolerable.  They^never  ad- 
dressed each  other  without  the  title  of  Krrbtla t,  of  which 
they  seemed  extravagantly  proud.  The  poor  beggar* 
who  thronged  the  cata vnnsera  prefaced  all  their  suppli- 
cations for  charity  with  the  same  honourable  appella- 
tion, as  if  experience  had  taught  them  that  no  argument 
would  prove  mote  conciliatory  and  moving.  Being 
among  pilgrims,  we  were  constantly  saluted  in  the  same 
way  ; and  when  every  other  plea  had  proved  unavailing, 
they  would  stand  nt  our  door,  and  repeat,  in  supplicat- 
ing tones,  Kerbeldi , KerUlai.  ....  1 housands 

of  pilgrims  annually  pass  through  the  country,  to  per- 
form their  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  Ali  aud  Hossein  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  These  pilgrims  come  back  im- 
bued with  a more  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  founders 
of  their  sect,  which  they  diffuse  among  those  who  first 
receive  them  on  their  return.  Besides,  multitudes  of  the 
people  in  this  region  have,  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sepulchres,  themselves  performed  the  pilgrimage. 
The  pooler  sort  sometimes  undertake  it  on  foot. 

Two  thousand  pilgrims  had  that  year  gone 
from  the  city  of  Kazvin  and  its  dependencies  to 
Mecca  ; and  the  whole  number,  from  all  quar- 
ters, amounts  to  25,000  or  30,000  in  a year.  We 
make  no  apology  for  lugging  in  the  following 
brief  and  picturesque  description  of  a scene  quite 
new  to  Europeans : — 

Soon  after  leaving  Zenjan,  we  entered  upon  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Sultanieh.  In  front,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  one  broad  sheet  of  aeared  herbage,  up* 
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on  which  numerous  herds,  appearing  in  the  distance  like 
black  spots  sprinkled  over  the  yellow  surface,  were  feed- 
ing. The  plain  was  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
two  parallel  ranges  strongly  marked  with  the  common 
features  of  Persian  mountains,  barren,  dark,  and  present- 
ing bold  and  sharp  outlines,  like  the  skeletons  of  moun- 
tains, as  though  nature  had  been  interrupted  while  rear, 
ing  them,  and  had  left  her  work  unfinished.  We  could 
just  descry  the  extremity  of  the  range  on  the  left,  break- 
ing out  boldly  upon  the  hazy  surface  of  the  plain,  like 
headlands  into  the  sea. 

Mr  Southgate  relates  some  diverting  stories 
of  the  means  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  impu- 
dent pertinacity  of  those  religious  mendicants, 
who,  in  virtue  of  their  superior  sanctity,  assume 
the  right  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  to  practise  villanies  of 
every  sort.  They  obstinately  squat  before  a 
house,  and  will  not  move ; day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  continuing  their  importunity, 
until  the  money  they  demand  is  given,  or  they 
are  beaten  off.  This  deserved  punishment  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  people  prevent.  One 
dervish  sat  for  more  than  three  months  before 
the  British  residency  in  Bagdad.  Another  took 
post  and  commenced  his  importunity  in  a niche 
before  the  Ambassador's  palace  in  the  capital, 
Tehran  ; and  it  not  being  thought  prudent  to 
oust  the  masterful  or  sturdy  vagrant  by  violent 
means,  the  Ambassador,  after  fair  warning,  gave 
orders  that  the  niche  should  be  bricked  up. 
The  dervish  stood  his  ground  until  the  wall  got 
as  high  as  his  chin,  when  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
ask  for  his  release.  Another  squatted  under  the 
flag-staff,  and  the  English  Resident  fell  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  ordering  it  to  be  profusely 
washed  every  day,  by  buckets  of  water  being 
poured  down  from  the  top ; which  species  of 
Bhower-bath  made  the  holy  intruder  decamp. 

Mr  Southgate  reached  Tehran,  the  modern 
capital  of  Persia,  without  any  dangerous  adven- 
ture, and  was  comfortably  lodged  in  the  vacant 
house  of  an  Englishman,  which  had  been  kindly 
offered  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  English  in 
this  city,  he  felt  again  at  home,  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  the  sound  of  English  speech. 

Tehran,  though  the  seat  of  royalty,  is  a less 
agreeable  residence  than  Tebriz,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  to  that  city.  It  has,  however, 
not  yet  had  time  to  improve  in  a region  where  the 
march  of  improvement  is  always  tardy ; for  it  has, 
from  a small  place,  been  raised  to  importance 
only  since  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty, 
when  Ispahan  was  deserted  by  the  Conqueror, 
who  wished  to  be  near  his  native  tribes.  The 
bazaars  are  numerous,  but  small  and  filthy : the 
dwelling-houses  mean  ; and  unsightly  ruins 
everywhere  offend  the  eye.  But  worse  re- 
mains • — 

Near  the  fate  at  which  we  entered  the  city,  we  passed 
an  open  space,  by  the  side  of  the  street,  on  which  were 
several  apertures  leading  to  subterranean  apartments. 
Some  travellers  have  conjectured  that  the  occupants  are 
a remnant  of  an  ancient  race  of  the  country,  (the  Tiig- 
lodites,  I believe,)  who  used  to  live  under  ground.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  affects  one  Btrangely,  on  entering  the 
city  of  the  Shah,  with  his  imagination,  perhaps,  full  of 
splendid  palaces  and  Oriental  luxury,  to  see  (almost  the 
first  thing  as  he  enters  the  gate)  a herd  of  hnman  beings 


burrowing  in  the  earth  like  moles.  It  was,  perhaps* 
some  disappointment  of  this  kind  which  made  my  whole 
impression  of  Tehran  more  unfavourable  than  it  would, 
have  been,  deprived  of  the  association  of  royalty.  Be- 
sides, for  the  most  of  the  few  weeks  spent  there,  I was 
suffering  with  the  intermittent,  which,  in  itself,  is  no 
generator  of  bright  emotions. 

Fever  was  then  prevalent.  Mr  Southgate  wa3 
permitted  to  visit  the  Ark , or  royal  residence, 
and  to  examine  its  numerous  courts.  Some  o£ 
the  apartments  are  stuffed  like  ill-arranged  cu- 
riosity shops,  with  the  presents  sent  from  the 
different  Princes  of  Europe  to  the  Shah.  The  bad. 
taste  and  gross  ignorance  shewn  in  many  of  these 
royal  gifts,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  that  po- 
tentate. The  population  of  the  modern  capital 
of  Persia  is  estimated  at  60,000 ; of  whom  a 
small  number  are  Jews  and  Armenians.  There 
are  also  a sprinkling  of  European  artisans,  and 
a few  English  drill-sergeants. 

The  reigning  Shah  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  make  any  adequate  return  to 
the  English,  who  rendered  him  good  service,  iC 
they  did  not  actually  secure  the  throne  to  him. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  temporize  with  Russia ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  genuine  feel- 
ings are  sacrificed  to  policy  and  necessity.  Ho 
may  also  imagine,  not  without  some  cause,  that, 
in  serving  him,  the  English  merely  sought  to 
serve  themselves.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  are 
considered  to  be  in  a had  and  perilous  condition ; 
and  the  death  of  the  Shah  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
the  signal  for  another  revolution.  The  army  is 
totally  disorganized.  The  Shah  is,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  said  to  be  possessed  of  great  literary  ac- 
complishments; and  it  isbelieved  that  he  has  con. 
6iderable  knowledge  of  geography  for  an  orient- 
al. Soon  after  his  elevation,  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a select  number  of  young  Persians  to 
England,  to  be  educated. 

Upon  inquiry  being  made  for  what  profession  or  ser- 
vice the  young  men  were  to  be  trained,  it  was  replied 
that  two  of  them  were  to  be  candle-makers , it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  Shah  that  candles  were  a very  useful 
article.  An  order  was  afterwards  given  for  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses,  which,  when  presented  to  the  Shah,  so 
terrified  him  that  the  plan  sunk  at  once  out  of  notice 
and  was  never  more  heard  of. 

The  only  measure  which  seemed  to  indicate  improve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  a Gazette  at  Tehran, 
which  commenced  early  in  18117  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Shah.  It  was  priuted  in  Persian,  and,  for  want  of 
types,  was  lithographed.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
laud  the  Shah  and  his  measures.  Still  its  establishment 
must  be  regarded  as  a step  in  advance,  and  it  may  yet 
lead  to  important  consequences.  I could  not  learn  that 
there  was  so  much  as  a printing-press  in  the  country, 
bnt  two  have  since  been  introduced,  and  are  in  activo 
operation  at  Tebriz. 

Though  tempted  to  visit  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
Mr  Southgate  nobly  resisted,  scarcely  turning 
aside  from  his  main  errand  when  objects  of  great 
interest  were  at  hand.  Even  the  great  tempta- 
tion of  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  fortu- 
nately for  his  readers,  gave  way  to  higher  duties, 
as  he  has  more  leisure  to  expatiate  on  more  novel 
scenes,  and  on  matters  of  deeper  interest,  after  he 
fairly  set  his  face  towards  Bagdad.  Instead  of 
tracing  his  route,  we  shall  borrow  a part  of  his  ge- 
neral view  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  : the 
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people,  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Persia,  on 
whom  former  travellers  have  bestowed  compara- 
tively little  or  no  attention  : — 

A Persian  village  is  always  a collection  of  low  mud- 
houses,  with  narrow  paths  running  irregularly  betweeu 
them.  A site  is  generally  chosen  near  some  water- 
course, about  which  trees  are  planted,  thus  giving  to  the 
scene,  from  a distance,  a pleasant  aspect.  But  there  is 
seldom  anything  inviting  within.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  filthy,  and  the  inhabitants  often  squalid  and  wretched 
in  appearance. 

The  same  national  characteristics  are  not  found  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  villages  as  in  the  towns.  The 
habit  of  lying  is  universal,  but  the  villagers  have  not  the 
lame  cunning  and  adroitness  in  deception  ns  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cities.  Neither  have  they  the  excellences  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  national  character  of  the  Per. 
sians.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  debased  in 
intellect,  and  a more  stupid  and  witless  people  I have 
never  seen  in  any  country.  The  women,  especially, 
teem  to  be  at  the  lowest  degree  of  humanity.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  dressed,  ugly  and  filthy, 
particularly  the  old.  The  children  go  clothed  in  rags, 
and  generally  without  enough  of  these  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  may  be  seen  wallowing  about  in  the  dirt 
like  little  brutes. 

To  this  description  there  are  of  course  some  excep. 
tions,  especially  in  the  villages  between  Tebria  and 
Tehran.  The  peasantry  in  those  parts  are  often  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  of  Turkey,  and  even  some  of 
the  European  states.  Though  oppressed,  they  often 
contrive  to  live  well.  Their  food,  though  simple,  is 
good.  They  eat  wheat-bread,  and  sometimes  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a piece  of  meat.  In  some  of  the  villages 
they  are,  for  peasants,  decently  clothed,  and  the  houses 
of  the  better  sort  are  tolerably  furnished,  generally  hav- 
ing one  room  neatly  plastered  and  carpeted;  and  a good 
set  of  honsehold  vessels  arranged  on  shelves  or  in  cup- 
boards. 

In  the  villages  between  Tehran  nnd  Iiamadan,  how- 
ever, I found  such  exceptions  extremely  rare.  The 
people  are  evidently  a Turkish  race,  but  they  have  no 
affinity  with  nor  love  for  the  Turks  of  Aderbeijan. 
They  are  poorer,  apparently  more  oppressed,  complain 
more  of  poverty,  are  lower  in  their  habits,  more 
degraded  in  mind,  and  more  wretched  in  appearance. 
Their  soil  Is  less  fertile,  their  houses  meaner,  their  vil- 
lages generally  nnwalied,  poorly  constructed,  and  often 
half-ruined.  The  villages  in  other  parts  are  sometimes 
walled  and  sometimes  open,  but  in  the  last  case  they 
have  often  an  inclosure  or  citadel  near  them  to  which 
the  people  may  fly  in  case  of  danger,  and  from  which 
they  can  defend  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  education  among 
the  Persian  peasantry.  There  is  generally  a M dlah  in 
each  village  who  teaches  the  children  in  winUr:  tint  the 
sum  of  the  instruction  it,  as  before  said,  to  te.«ch  them 
to  cantillate  the  Koran  and  the  prayers  without  under- 
standing them. 

The  common  employment  of  the  mm  is  husbandry 

an  art  which  they  pursue  very  well  after  their  fashion. 
Their  agricultural  implements  are  mostly  of  wood,  the 
plough,  the  shovel,  and  grouud.forks  being  of  this  mate- 
rial.  The  women  weave.  The  work  is  done  out  of 
doors,  the  woof  being  stretched  along  the  ground,  and 
the  shuttle  suspended  on  three  sticks  meeting  at  the  top, 
which  are  pushed  along  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  this 
way  a piece  of  carpeting  twenty  yards  long  and. a third 
of  a yard  wide  is  completed  in  three  weeks. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  our  traveller  is 
from  the  happiest  country,  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and 
that  he  had  previously  little  actual  experience  of 
the  painful  aspects  of  European  society.  When  he 
•hall  have  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  investigated 
the  lower  human  strata  of  such  towns  as  Man 


cheater  and  Glasgow,  he  may  find  that  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  Eastern  peasantry,  in  all 
that  regards  the  wants  of  civilized  life,  is  not 
more  wretched.  The  Kurds  are  generally  an  ex- 
ception to  the  common  degradation  andmiierr; 
and  among  this  fine  and  energetic  race  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  condition  of  the  xn. 
men  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  their 
sisters  in  Europe  than  among  any  other  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes.  “ I have  often,"  says  Mr  South- 
gate, 

Remarked  the  superior  importance  of  the  Kurdish  trwcfi 
in  their  families,  when  compared  either  to  Turkiih  tr 
Persian  females.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  fear  thicp 
in  the  E;tst  which  reminded  me  of  the  Western  tvotij,— 

I mean  particularly  the  free  and  familiar  manner  is 
which  they  converse  with  their  husbands,  sometimes  w 
equals,  and  sometimes  even  with  an  air  of  auihontr. 
There  always  appeared  to  me  more  of  mutnal  coeiifiu* 
and  of  household  sympathies  among  the  Kurds  tU-i 
among  their  neighbours  on  either  side  of  them.  Os 
leaving  Maidesht  I made,  as  was  my  custom,  some  cox. 
pensation  to  my  host  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  ate. 
He  immediately  delivered  it  to  his  wife,  in  such  a di- 
ner as  shewed  that  she  was  ordinarily  the  keeper  of  im 
purse. 

Next  night  he  relates— 

A Kurdish  woman,  whose  husband  was  abienJ.  n. 
ceived  me  into  her  house,  and  when  she  sanr  my  wwk 
state,  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Her  house  kU 
three  apartments.  One  contained  the  cattle ; aoothtf 
she  gave  to  me  ; while  she,  with  her  four  or  five  litth 
children  and  my  two  servants,  occupied  the  third.  Sc 
seemed  to  have  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  *?. 
rangement,  but  lung  after  we  had  alt  retired,  kept  opts 
animated  conversation  with  Mohammed  Alt,  upon  mi 
subject  that  I could  not  understand. 

The  next  day  our  course  lay  over  a hilly  country,  xU 
as  we  advanced,  the  ranges  of  mountains  beoutr  »vt 
distinct,  more  lofty,  and  more  steep.  We  were  erifcr.'r 
approaching  the  great  range  which  intersects  the  csettn 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  F..,  and  forms  the  natural  bouabr 
betweeu  Turkey  and  Persia. 

This  household  was  the  most  opposite  imago- 
able  to  the  silent,  listless,  sullen,  or  despond-i. 
Persic  families  with  which  he  came  into  contic: 
and  in  which  a whole  day  would  pass  without 
the  husband  and  wife,  though  occupying  the  sjx-* 
apartment,  exchanging  one  word.  Mr  South- 
gate  repeatedly  notices  that  the  Kurds  ling  »t 
their  work,  which  is  of  itself  a most  lignino:*. 
trait  of  their  national  character  and  condition 

On  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  betvee: 
Tehran  and  Bagdad,  the  traveller  suffered  se- 
verely from  bodily  illness,  aggravated  by  »* 
accumulation  of  disasters  and  calamities.  Tk 
people  were  rude  and  inhospitable,  and  the  *• 
commodation  wretched.  Ilis  travelling  com- 
panion John,  the  Armenian,  whom  he  hd 
brought  from  Constantinople,  was  also  ill 
malcontent ; his  servant  was  sick  ; and,  st  K<c- 
manshah,  where  he  arrived  more  dead  than  alb*- 
his  funds  failed.  The  three  sick  strangers  ob- 
tained here  a miserable,  small  damp  room  in  a ®- 
ravansera,  and  remained  in  a state  which  it  o 
really  painful  to  contemplate  even  after  it  ii  lew 
and  happily’  past. 

I lay  upon  one  tide  of  our  little  apsrunmh  6*t" 
the  other,  and  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  bagfir  «■  w 
corner.  Between  us  was  a little  pan  of  tml*,  r 
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taaied  to  be  replenished  at  often  as  any  one  could  be  fonnd 
10  wait  upon  u*.  . ..... 

The  hour  of  trial  noir  commenced  In  good  earnest. 
For  ten  days  I lay  upon  my  carpet,  almost  without 
moving  from  it  during  the  whole  time.  Being  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  my  disease,  I administered 
for  it  at  random,  but  finding  that  the  medicine  produced 
no  effect,  I abstained,  and  left  it  to  take  its  course.  There 
was  no  one  to  shew  us  any  kindness.  I begged  the 
keeper  of  the  caravanscra  to  procure  for  me  lodgings  in 
a private  house,  but  he  declared  it  to  be  impossible,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  I could  apply.  Occa- 
sionally some  one  would  come  in  and  look  at  us,  but 
none  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  help  us.  Sometimes 
they  would  come  in  companies  of  three  or  four,  when 
they  almost  invariably  found  something  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  in  our  forlorn  appearance  and  condition. 
They  would  then  go  out  upon  the  porch  before  our  door 
and  read  the  Koran,  for  it  was  now  Ramazan,  when 
Mussulmans  are  particularly  called  to  this  devout  and 
holy  act.  Could  they  have  understood  what  they  read, 
they  might  have  found  that  humanity  was  among  the 
Virtues  which  it  inculcated.  .... 

I entreated  the  caravansera -keeper,  since  he  could  not 
obtain  lodgings  for  me,  to  procure  me,  from  day  to  day, 
a little  food  fit  for  a sick  man.  But  this  request  also 
failed.  I could  not  even  get  a little  milk  warmed,  and 
during  ten  days  tasted  nothing  but  the  half-baked  bread 
and  fresh  grapes  which  were  brought  to  me  from  the 
bazars.  These  my  palate  so  loathed  that  I sometimes 
passed  twenty-four  hours  without  tatting  food  rather 
than  partake  of  them,  aud,  at  the  best,  1 ate  only  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

The  evils  of  our  situation  were  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  my  companions.  John’s  disease  increased,  and  his 
temper  grew  every  day  more  petulant.  Ho  would  lie 
upou  his  carpet  and  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  reproaches 
against  himself  for  having  undertaken  the  tour. 

To  crown  the  whole,  the  little  money  which 
remained  to  them  was  lost  by  John,  who  was 
purse-bearer,  and  death  from  hunger,  if  not  dis- 
ease, was  before  them.  We  notice  these  things 
to  introduce  the  singular  or  rather  providential 
interference  by  which  the  traveller  and  his  suite 
were  delivered.  Before  leaving  Tehran  he  had 
met  with  some  provoking  hindrances  occasioned  hy 
the  remissness  of  John,  but  the  delay  permitted 
the  delivery  of  a letter  of  introduction  to  a 
native  merchant  in  Kermanshah  which  ultimate- 
ly was  of  great  service,  though  Mr  Southgate 
thought  no  more  about  it  till,  while  languishing, 
day  after  d iy,  in  the  miserable  caravansera,  it 
occurred  to  him  like  a forlorn  hope.  Fearing 
that,  if  he  sent  the  letter,  the  merchant  would 
not  look  near  him,  he  merely  sent  intelligence 
that  it  was  in  his  possession.  The  merchant  im- 
mediately came.  The  interview,  from  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  traveller,  becomes  truly 
affecting.  He  says — 

1 gave  him  the  letter,  ami  when  he  had  read  it,  told  him 
my  etory  from  beginning  to  end.  What  wa*  my  surprise 
to  find  that  he  listened  to  me  with  attention  and  interest ! 
Alter  wiiat  I had  experienced  tor  ten  days,  this  trivial 
act  of  courtesy  seemed  strange  and  unaccountable.  Ail 
whom  I had  yet  seen  in  Kermanahah  were  Mussulmans; 
this  man  was  a Gnel/r— one  of  the  despised  and  oppressed 
fire  worshippers  of  Persia.  He  was  a good  Samaritan 
nevertheless.  He  offered  me  hit  best  services,  aud  proved 
the  sincerity  of  the  offer  by  giving  tnea  haudiul  of  silver 
as  soon  as  1 told  him  that  my  first  want  was  money. 
He  had  known  several  Knglith  gentlemen  in  Tehran, 
and  had  had  some  dealings  with  them.  My  being  a 
foreigner,  therefore,  and,  in  common  with  other  Ameri- 
cana in  Persia,  under  English  protection,  was  a,  good 
passport  to  his  confidence  and 


He  proposed  to  obtain  for  me  more  comfortable  lodg- 
ings. I gladly  accepted  the  offer,  but  I was  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  it  immediately,  as  I could  hardly  more 
from  the  spot  where  I lay.  He  undertook  then  to  nurse 
me  for  a few  days  where  I was,  and  the  next  morning  I 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a little  warm  milk.  He  came  often 
to  see  me,  attended  to  all  my  wants,  and  brought  me 
nourishing  food. 

In  brief,  under  the  unfailing  kindness  of  this 
benevolent  fire-worshipper,  Mr  Southgate,  over 
whom  he  watched  with  the  tenderness  of  a father 
to  a son,  rapidly  recovered.  The  Guebr  then 
furnished  him  with  money  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey,  for  which,  and  his  other  well-timed  ad- 
vances, the  traveller  gave  him  a note  made  pay- 
able to  his  agent  at  Bagdad.  His  last  act  of 
confidence  was  to  re-deliver  the  note  to  him  to 
carry  to  Bagdad.  John  had.  meanwhile,  though 
better,  become  so  alarmed  for  his  own  health, 
that  he  unhandsomely  deserted  his  sick  employer, 
and  travelled  with  a caravan  to  Bagdad,  in  order 
to  reacli  medical  aid.  On  the  morning  of  Mr 
Southgate’s  departure  from  Kermanshah,  a poor 
Armenian,  anxious  to  return  to  hi9  home  at  Bag- 
dad, begged  permission  to  ride  upon  one  of  the 
baggage-horses,  promising  to  requite  the  kind- 
ness by  his  services  on  the  way.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  to  this  grateful  and  faithful 
man,  the  traveller,  who  relapsed  into  illness  and 
encountered  many  difficulties,  was  subsequently 
greatly  indebted. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  from  Kerman- 
shah to  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Bagdad, 
abounds  with  interesting  and  novel  information  to 
which  we  cannot  refer,  farther  than  copying  this 
brief  notice  of  one  of  the  many  monuments  of 
antiquity  scattered  over  the  whole  route  pursued 
by  the  missionary.  They  were  in  a bare  moun- 
tainous region  beyond  Kerrend,  and  fell  into  a 
long  and  difficult  Pass. 

At  length  onr  court*  was  suddenly  intercepted  by  high 
peaks  rising  before  us  iu  the  very  mouth  of  the  gorge. 
Before  I could  discover  how  we  were  to  get  beyond  them, 
we  were  ascending  and  winding  among  them  by  a path 
as  tortuous  as  the  trail  of  a snake.  From  the  highest 
point  wtiich  we  reached  our  descent  was  effected  by  a 
good  road,  evidently  of  ancient  construction,  built  against 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  singular  defile  through  which  we  had  thus  worked 
our  way  was,  doubtless,  no  other  than  the  Znyri  Pylm , 
or  the  Median  Gates  of  the  Romans.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  easy  passage  through 
a line  of  mountains  which  stand  as  a great  natural  bar- 
rier between  kingdoms.  Without  having  made  any  con- 
siderable ascent  or  descent,  except  at  the  termination  of 
the  gorge,  we  had  passed  from  Media  into  Assyria,  from 
the  Persian  into  the  Arabian  Irak,  and  by  a path  which 
had,  doubtless,  often  been  trodden  by  armies. 

Until  lo-dav  my  strength  aud  health  had  been  improv. 
ing,  but  the  exposure  of  yesterday  had  brought  back 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder,  and  I expected  no 
improvement  from  being  compelled  to  clamber  over 
mountains  to-day.  The  ride  proved  extremely  painful, 
but  I congratulated  myself,  on  reaching  the  level  country 
beyond,  that  I had  passed  the  Zagros,  and  was  fairly 
within  the  limits  of  Chaldea.  My  faithful  Armenian, 
who  hud  thus  tar  been  unwearied  in  his  service,  com. 
forted  me  by  the  a^sutange  that  there  were  no  more  moun- 
tains before  us,  and  that  1 should  now  enjoy  a milder 
climate. 

At  last  the  long  desired  city  of  the  Caliphs 
was  reached ; and  Dr  Ross,  the  physician  at- 
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tached  to  the  English  embassy,  on  hearing  that 
a foreigner  or  a Europenn  lay  ill  at  the  khan, 
hastened  to  his  aid.  Mr  Southgate  was  at  once 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  British  Resident, 
Colonel  Taylor  ; and  the  month  spent  in  Bag- 
dad  still  appears  to  him  like  a rich  oasis  in  the 
lonely  desert  of  his  solitary  wanderings.  There 
his  investigations  into  the  theologies  and  the 
heresies  of  the  different  sects  of  the  East,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  were  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  success 
which  have  never,  as  we  think,  been  surpassed 
even  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East ; 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  what 
was  by  the  Jesuits  committed  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  their  superiors,  is  here  laid  open  to  the 
whole  intelligent  world.  An  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  curious  paper  might  be  drawn  up 
from  this  work  alone,  upon  the  sects  and  heresies 
of  the  East,  and  the  corruptions  of  Mohammed- 
ism  and  Islamism.  Such  inquiries  were  properly 
the  first  object  of  Mr  Southgate,  and  we  have 
only  adverted  to  those  that  were  regarded  by 
him  as  secondary  or  subsidiary.  According  to 
him,  monasticism  is  not  more  an  original  institu- 
tion of  Mohammedispi  than  of  Christianity.  Both 
are  the  devices  of  subsequent  ages  ; yet  convents 
are  found  in  most  of  the  Turkish  cities,  though 
not  under  the  strict  rule  of  those  of  Catholiccoun- 
tries.  The  dervishes  of  all  orders  are  permitted 
to  marry,  and  to  live  at  home.  The  private 
habits  of  some  of  the  orders  indicate  no  peculiar 
sanctity. 

The  historiographer  of  the  late  Saltan,  in  hie  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Januaries,  records  that,  when 
their  convents  in  the  capital  were  searched,  there  were 
found  in  them  jars  of  wine,  stopped  with  leaves  of  the 
Koran. 

Mr  Southgate’s  work  affords  the  most  ample 
and  complete  description  of  Bagdad  which  we 
have  met  with  in  any  book  of  general  travel ; 
and  with  deep  interest  have  we  contemplated  his 
picture  of  the  enchanted  ground  of  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Tales,  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  of 
Haroun  A1  Raschid  and  Zobeide.  But  we 
have  already  trespassed  so  far,  that  for  this  also 
we  must  refer  altogether  to  the  original  work  ; 
for  every  paragraph  here  is  of  importance,  and 
to  extract  is  to  mutilate.  In  1831,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Bagdad  were  swept 
away  by  the  plague.  The  city  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  this  awful  visitation, 
and  of  the  inundation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  and  occasioned  a great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Famine  next  appeared  to  complete 
the  misery  of  the  devoted  city. 

The  state  of  the  despised  Jews,  wherever  they 
were  found  in  the  places  that  he  visited,  inter- 
ested Mr  Southgate.  Their  condition  is,  in  ge- 
neral, as  miserable  as  the  oppression  and  degrad- 
ation which  theysuffermight  leadus to  conjecture. 
Y et  they  are  numerous  in  many  towns  of  Persia  as 
well  as  in  Turkey.  A piece  of  information  given 
by  Mr  Southgate  will  be  new  and  pleasing  to 
many  of  his  readers.  We  have  heard;  as  who 
has  not,  Russian  conquest  of  Turkey  vindicated, 


and  spoken  of  as  a blessing,  even  because  it  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  at  once  raise  the  condition  of  women  by  the 
abolition  of  the  curse  of  polygamy.  But  save,  as 
in  one  form  or  other,  a privilege  of  the  great  in 
all  countries,  polygamy  does  not,  it  would  appear, 
generally  exist  in  Turkey  more  than  in  Russia. 
The  incident  quoted  below  occurred  at  a place 
between  Bagdad  and  the  city  of  Mossoul. 

The  post-master  was  governor  of  Kifri  and  of  tern 
other  villages  on  the  plain.  He  came  in  and  spent  the 
afternoon  with  us,  and  his  pregence  gave  me  a rare  en- 
tertainment. Every  half-hour  gome  one  entered  to  pre- 
sent a complaint  against  his  neighbour,  which  was  always 
done  in  the  most  vociferous  tones.  The  Bey  settled  their 
difficulties  in  the  most  summary  manner,  the  complainant 
seldom  staying  more  than  five  minutes.  One  case  wa» 
of  a more  delicate  nature  than  the  others,  but  it  wm 
despatched  with  almost  equal  celerity.  A man,  having 
divorced  one  wife  and  married  another,  wished  to  take 
the  first  again,  retaining  the  second.  The  former  having 
the  liberty  of  refusal,  declined  the  re-union,  and  the  man 
had  urged  his  suit  with  unbecoming  pertinacity.  The 
offended  woman  had  now  come  to  claim  protection  from 
the  governor,  and  standing  without,  unseen,  screaratd 
forth  her  complaint.  When  her  story  was  ended,  the  Be y 
replied,  “ The  man  has  one  wife,  why  does  he  wsnt 
another  ?”  The  question  seemed  a strange  one  to  come 
from  a Mohammedan  judge  : but  in  truth  it  was  not  so 
strange  as  it  appeared,  for  everywhere  in  Turkey  poly, 
gamy  is  rare  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  not,  as  I had 
been  accustomed  to  suppose,  a common  thing. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  topics  relating  to  th* 
domestic  condition  of  the  Tmks,  my  opinions  underwent 
an  essential  change ; and  so  gross  did  I find  many  of  my 
former  errors  to  be,  that  it  seems  to  me  now  hardly  less 
than  a duty  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  avow  tbo« 
which  have  arisen  in  their  stead.  I cannot,  howerrr, 
pretend,  that  my  present  information  is  by  any  mranr 
perfect.  It  is  a subject  upon  which  I hope  yet  to  learn 
much  : but  whoever  knows  the  difficulty  of  gaining  any- 
thing authentic  on  such  topics,  will  preserve  even  his 
gleanings  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  A part  of  wbat 
I have  gathered  I will  now  offer  to  the  reader. 

The  student  of  Islamism  will  often  fiud  occasion  to 
remark  that  it  holds  a middle  place  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism.  This  is  not  only  true  of  its  doctrine*, 
which,  in  some  points,  approach  the  eminent  spirituality 
of  the  Bible,  and,  in  others,  border  upon  the  fantastic 
follies  of  heathenish  superstition,  but  its  precepts  alio 
partake  throughout  of  the  same  mingled  character. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  rank  and  duties  which  it  assigns  to 
woman.  It  neither  exhibits  the  elevating  influence  of 
Christianity,  nor  the  degrading  tendencies  of  Idolatry. 
It  raises  her  above  the  rank  which  any  other  sy*tcai, 
excepting  our  own,  has  ever  assigned  to  her,  but  it  leave* 
room  for  much  higher  Improvement. 

The  inatitutions  of  Mohammed  in  this  particular  art 
worthy  only  of  praise.  The  remark  may  create  surprise, 
but  I do  not  utter  it  incautiously.  We  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  false  prophet  of  Islamism  by  our  standard,  but  bv 
that  which  he  had  before  hit  own  eyes.  He  was  an  Arab, 
bom  a pagan.  The  religion  in  which  he  was  nurtured 
was  as  unfit vourable  in  its  influences  upon  woman  ssaur 
form  of  heathenism  that  ever  existed.  It  was,  through- 
out, debasing  and  polluting.  He  undertook  its  reform. 
He  raised  the  Arab  female  from  her  degradation,  r/e 
made  distinct  provision  far  her  relief  from  many  of 
wicked  prejudices  to  which  she  had  been  subjrcted.  The 
evils  which  he  could  not  remove  he  suffered  to  remain. 
They  reappear  on  the  pages  of  the  Koran,  but  they  are 
not  original  there.  They  are  only  copies  transferred 
from  the  immemorial  usages  of  his  people.  He  tolerat 
them,  but  he  did  not  create  them.  Ou  the  contrary,  in 
most  instances  he  impliedly  condemns  while  he  alio*'4 
them.  Thus  he  gives  permission  to  husbands  to  chat”4* 
their  wives,  if  disobedient,  but  he  recommends,  »•  1 * 
same  time,  that  they  avoid  all  causes  of  quarrel.  Divorce, 
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ton,  although  allowed,  is  strongly  disapproved.  Recon- 
ciliation is  pronounced  preferable  to  separation,  and 
mediation  is  set  before  chastisement.  Even  here  is^m- 
provement,  the  design  being  to  abate  evils  which  probably 
could  not  be  removed. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
observe  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Koran,  we  shall 
find  still  higher  reasons  to  free  its  author  from  censure, 
however  much  its  precepts  may  fall  below  the  benign 
institutions  of  Christianity.  Its  prescripts  with  regard  to 
the  female  right  to  inherit  property,  and  the  safeguards 
for  female  honour  and  happiness  which  it  raised  in  the 
institution  of  dowries,  were,  doubtless,  a great  advance 
upon  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  which 
recognised  no  rights  nor  privileges  whatever.  These 
dowries  were  to  be  bestowed  by  the  husband,  and  must 
be  relinquished  to  the  wife  in  case  of  divorce,  unless  the 
request  for  a separation  came  from  her.  It  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a peualty  for  divorces,  and  thus  to  prevent 
an  evil  which  it  could  not  absolutely  remove.  Resides 
this,  the  general  precepts  of  the  Koran  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  females  are  more  than  could  be  looked 
for  in  the  system  of  a man  himself  acquainted  only  with 
the  gross  manners  of  pagan  ignorance.  Husbands  are 
forbidden  to  mealtreat  their  wives  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  take  the  first  step  towards  a divorce,  and  they  are 
required  to  cherish  them  with  kindness  and  love.  “ If 
ye  hnte  them,”  saith  the  prophet,  “ it  may  happen 
that  ye  shall  hate  that  in  which  God  has  placed  much 
good.” 

The  placo  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns  to 
woman  in  the  other  world,  has  often  been  wrongfully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ported, that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admission 
to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  determined  in 
like  manner  with  that  of  every  accountable  being,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon  her  is  her  reward, 
although  nothing  definite  is  said  of  the  place  which  she 
is  to  occupy  in  Paradise.  Mohammed  speaks  repeatedly 
of  u believing  women,”  commends  them,  and  promises 
them  the  recompense  which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from  being 
regarded  in  these  institutions  as  a creature  without  a 
soul,  that  special  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  her,  and 
particular  directions  given  for  her  religious  conduct. 
Respecting  her  observance  of  Ramazan,  her  ablutions, 
and  many  other  matters,  her  duty  is  taught  with  a 
minuteness  that  borders  on  indecorous  precision.  She 
repeats  the  creed  in  dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans, 
says,  “ In  this  faith  I have  lived,  iu  this  faith  I die,  and 
in  this  faith  I hope  to  rise  again.”  She  is  required  to  do 
everything  of  religious  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
command  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  l often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  undertake 
this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  whose 
authority  in  religious  matters  extends  only  to  tiiose 
acts  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatory,  of  which  I 
hare  formerly  instanced  one  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
fasts. 

Women  are  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  in  the 
mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers;  but  the  reason 
is  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan  females,  as 
insusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but  because  the 
meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a sacred  place  is  supposed 
to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This,  however,  is  an 
Oriental,  not  a Mohammedan  prejudice.  The  custom 
is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians  as  among  the 
Mussulmans.  In  the  Greek  Churches,  the  females  are 
separated  from  the  males  and  concealed  behind  a lattice, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  I have  observed  among 

the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia 

Among  the  Jews,  and  also  the  Quakers,  and 
some  otherChristian  sects,  thesexesare  separated 
during  public  worship.  But  more:  a Turkish 
woman,  instead  of  having  no  sou),  may  officiate 
as  an  Imam  or  priest  to  an  assembly  of  women. 


Her  usual  place  of  worship  is  the  harem.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  her  maidens,  she  reads  the  Koran,  and  per- 
forms her  devotions  at  the  regular  hours.  I am  aware 
that  some  Mohammedan  writers  have  given  a less  favour- 
able prospect  to  the  future  state  of  woman.  They  teach 
that  she  will  hold  the  same  place  in  Paradise  that  she 
now  holds  on  earth,  that  her  employment  there,  as  here, 
will  be  to  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  her  lord.  One 
writer  reports  as  a traditional  saying  of  Mohammed,  that 
when  he  once  looked  down  into  hell,  he  saw  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretches  confined  there  to  be  women.  That 
opinions  like  these  have  hern  promulgated,  the  writings 
of  learned  Mussulmans  sufficiently  prove;  that  individuals 
may  be  found  who  believe  that  females  will  be  annihilated 
with  the  brutes,  I know ; but  that  such  views  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Koran,  sanctioned  by  the  Sunueh,  or 
widely  embraced  among  the  people,  is  not  true. 

Let  us  then  never  again  hear  that  Russian 
domination  would  elevate  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Turkish  women.  They  are  already  in  a 
better  state  than  the  hulk  of  the  women  among 
their  prospective  masters. 

We  are  tempted  by  this  passing  view  of  a 
Chaldean  village,  a few  miles  beyond  the  ancient 
Arbela,  near  which,  that  famous  Waterloo,  the 
decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
was  fought.  The  village  is  called  Enkiva.  Our 
traveller  says — 

We  arrived  there  at  noon,  and  I entered  the  village 
with  a heart  bounding  at  the  thought  of  spending  half  a 
day  among  a Christian  people.  I soon  found  a place  in 
a family,  and  felt  myself  entirely  at  home.  Everything 
appeared  different  from  what  1 had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  see.  There  was  none  of  the  distance  and  arro- 
gance of  Mussulmans.  The  women,  with  unveiled  faces, 
were  attending  to  their  domestic  duties.  The  husbands 
were  aiding  in  the  care  of  the  children,  and  conversing 
freely  and  kindly  with  their  wives.  It  seemed  something 
like  Christianity,  and,  though  but  a slight  token,  I could 
not  help  feeling  it  deeply. 

There  were  several  Kurdish  families  in  the  village,  and 
about  sixty  Christians.  The  latter  had  a Chuicb,  which 
1 visited  just  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service,  shortly 
before  sunset.  Two  of  the  three  priests  of  the  village 
were  present,  who  shewed  me  the  interior.  It  was  very 
plain,  and  I observed  no  pictures.  The  building  was 
more  than  a century  old,  and  altogether  respectable  for  a 
village  Church.  It  wsb  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  the 
door  to  which  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered 
without  almost  getting  on  one's  knees. 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  a large  number  of  the  vil- 
lagers were  blind,  or  had  diseased  eyes.  Having  some 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  me,  1 prepared  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Kiahya  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  administer  it 
to  all  who  might  make  application.  This  gave  me  at 
once  the  name  of  Hekim  Bashi,  and  patients  began  to 
flock  in.  ...«•«*• 

The  people  of  the  village  spoke  a corrupt  dialect  of 
their  ancient  tongue,  and  many  of  them  knew  Turkish. 
They  appeared  contented,  and  described  their  situation  as 
every  way  easy  and  comfortable,  excepting  occasional 
visits  from  the  lawless  soldiers  of  the  Pasha.  I noticed 
in  them  the  same  chectftil,  open,  and  frank  disposition 
which  had  so  much  impressed  me  among  the  Nestoriane 
of  Persia. 

There  were  two  families  in  the  house  where  I lodged, 
and  we  all  occupied  one  apartment.  I was  amused  at 
the  distribution  which  was  made  of  us  when  we  came  to 
seek  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The  two  families  were 
stationed  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  apartment,  Mo- 
hammed Agha,  with  his  son  Ahmed,  in  the  middle,  and 
myself  on  the  outside.  The  Tatar,  solely,  as  he  pro- 
tested, on  my  account,  entered  frequent  complaints  of 
the  crying  of  the  babies,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  one  family 
had  hardly  become  quiet  before  the  children  in  the  other 
corner  began,  so  that  we  gained  little  sleep  the  whole 
night. 
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Mr  Southgate  was  travelling  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  those  Tartar  government  couriers 
who  constitute  the  mail-gigs  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  While  he  was  at  Bagdad,  letters  had 
been  received  from  London  in  the  space  of  forty- 
five  daya,sent  by  steam.and  Tartar  couriers.  This 
office  of  courier  is  a regular  trade  to  which  an 
apprenticeship  is  served.  The  couriers  must  at 
least  be  presumed  Tartars  born  ; and  from  the 
confidential  nature  of  their  office,  they  are  persons 
of  no  small  importance.  They  are  famed  for 
their  hardihood  and  powers  of  endurance;  and 
will  often  ride  for  many  successive  days  and 
nights  without  sleeping,  save  in  the  saddle.  If 
not  in  all  respects  the  purest  of  moral  characters, 
they  are  nt  least  honest  and  trustworthy. 

Strongly  are  we  tempted  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ; 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  while 
the  interest  of  the  work  increases ; for  now  the 
traveller  has  reached  Mossoul,  after  which  town, 
the  ladies  should  k now,  that  m us  tins  are  named,  and 
which,  to  conjoin  great  things  with  small,  is  at 
present  the  seat  of  an  active  Papal  Misgion,  the 
operations  of  which,  in  the  grand  attempt  to 
bring  the  Oriental  Church  into  union  with  the 
Church  of  Home,  we  leave  to  the  reader — toge- 
ther with  the  present  state  of  the  Nestorian 
Church.  The  Virgin  Mary  has  been  an  eminent 
patroness  of  Moggoul,  which  she  miraculously 
delivered  from  its  Persian  besiegers  only  about 
a century  ago  ; for  which  good  service  the  Pasha 
erected  two  churches  in  her  honour. 

The  trade  between  Mossoul  and  Bagdad  is 
partly  carried  on  by  rafts  floated  down  the  Ti- 
gris. The  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  stuff 
was  considerable  here,  until  European  importa- 
tions— the  produce  of  the  spinuing-jennies  and 
powerlooms  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow — di- 
minished it.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  so  extreme 
at  Mossoul  in  summer,  that  subterranean  apart- 
ments are  used  as  in  Bagdad.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  both  cities  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  town  is  improving  under  the  hereditary  ad- 
ministration of  a succession  of  Christian  Pashas, 
though,  of  late,  several  destructive  insurrections 
have  broken  out. 

We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  seen 
something  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people 
here,  so  far  as  that  may  he  inferred  from  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  character  of  the  Syrian 
Archbishop ; but  the  entire  account  of  Mossoul, 
as  of  Bagdad,  is  highly  interesting.  We  cite 
but  one  paragraph,  which  may  teach  a lesson  of 
charity  to  those  who  have  the  Beast  and  the 
False  Prophet  continually  in  their  mouths. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  a Mohammedan  is 
more  apt  to  conveise  with  a Christian  than  the  nature 
of  Christ.  Among  the  Persians  especially,  it  is  even 
difficult  to  avoid  it,  for  it  is  to  them  the  great  stone  of 
•tumbling  and  rock  of  offence.  They  almost  always  con- 
trive to  turn  the  conversation  to  it,  ami  they  are  never 
weary  of  disputing  about  spiritual  entities  and  meta- 
physical abstractions. 


I never  heard  a Mohammedan  speak  irreverently  of 
Christ.  They  acknowledge  that  they  receive  him  as  we 
receive  Muses,  a true  prophet  from  God,  but  of  a past 
dispensation.  They  use  his  nsme  with  titles  of  respect, 
as  lor  their  own  piophet.  They  hardly  ever  fail,  when 
speaking  of  him,  to  fall  npon  hit  divinity,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly offensive*  to  them.  The  only  thing,  however, 
which  makes  it  so,  is  their  own  misunderstanding  of 
the  doctrine.  They  suppose,  as  Mohammed  did,  that 
it  involves  the  idea  of  a natural  sonsbip,  like  that  among 
men.  ...... 

The  doctrine  of  the  Koran  with  tegard  to  the  nature 
of  Christ,  is  very  explicit.  It  declares  that  those  who 
say,  “ God  is  Chiist  are  infidels,”  that  “ God  could  de- 
stroy him  if  he  pleased,”  (Chap.  V.,)  that  “ he  is  a man 
like  Adam,"  (Chap.  III.,)  that  he  is  only  “ the  Minister 
and  Apostle  of  the  Most  High,”  (Chap.  V.,)  and  that,  “in 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  deny  he  taught  men  to  re- 
gard him,  or  his  mother,  as  God,”  (Chap.  V.)  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  chief  of  the  prophets  before  Mo- 
hammed, and  lo  have  been  produced  miraculously,  “ by 
the  breath  of  God’s  spirit,”  (Chap.  XXI.)  Hence  he  is 
called  “ the  Word  of  God,”  who  will  again  appear  be- 
fore the  judgment,  “ strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
which  the  Mohammedan  commentators  suppose  to  be 
the  angel  Gabriel,  (Chaps,  il.  V.) 

We  must  now  stop,  however  abruptly,  warmly 
recommending  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  to  popular  hook  clubs  and  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  ns  the  best  general  work  that  we 
know  on  the  present  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Mr  Southgate  returned  to  Constantinople  by 
the  Ancient  Nisihin  and  Dara,  and  by  the  towns 
of  Mardin  nnd  Diarbeker.*  At  Mardin  he  saw 
the  Chaldean  prelate,  a noble  and  dignified  look- 
ing personage,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  Mr  Southgate,  expressed 
strong  dislike  of  a Republic.  Like  prelates  near 
home,  he  could  not 

Be  made  to  believe  that  a people  might  ever  become  fit 
to  govern  themselves.  He  inquired  whether  it  wei-etrue 
that  the  new  sovereign  of  England  was  a woman,  and, 
when  informed  of  the  fact,  commented  upon  it  in  a man- 
ner which  shewed  that  he  felt  like  an  Oriental  upon  the 
subject. 

At  Mardin  there  is  still  a remnant  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun,  who  conform  externally  to 
Christianity,  but  secretly  practise  the  rites  of 
their  own  religion. 

Having  fairly  got  our  traveller  out  of  Meso- 
potamia, we  must  leave  him  to  find  his  own  way 
to  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  New  York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  3d  December,  1838, 
having  performed  a most  meritorious  service  to 
literature,  and,  we  trust,  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 


• For  the  benefit  of  the  Horticultural  Societies,  we  give 
this  note.  At  Diarbeker,  among  other  fine  fruits,  excel- 
lent melons  are  raised.  The  land  on  which  they  arc  cul- 
tivated is  enriched  with  pigeons-dutig,  for  which  purpose 
immense  numbers  ol  pigeons  ate  kept  in  the  neighbour, 
hood.  The  deliciom  melons  of  Persia  are  raised  in  the 
same  manner.  At  Bagdad  and  Tehran,  Mr  Southgate  saw 
the  potato  introduced  by  the  English  Auihuss-idor  and 
Resident  in  their  guldens — a small  beginning  which  may 
have  a great  end. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  took  leave  of  our  friend  Mr  John  Quintin 
Cryppes,  junior,  in  a somewhat  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament, though,  as  all  mortal  ills  are  relative, 
one  in  which  he  had,  upon  the  whole,  some  reason 
to  congratulate  himself.  Contentment  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  Jack’s  prevailing  feeling, 
that,  in  answer  to  Mistress  Marion’s  good  night, 
now  become  quite  desperate,  he  implored  for 
release  from  the  apartment  she  had  so  lauded ; 
but  Marion  was  inexorable ; and  calmly  bolting, 
first  her  window,  and  then  her  shutters,  she  sat 
down  to  meditate  on  the  terms  of  capitulation 
which  it  would  be  proper  and  safe  to  dictate  to 
her  captive.  His  tale  of  the  fortune,  or  of  a 
discovery  worth  a fortune,  she  would  have  consi- 
dered of  no  value  save  for  the  pillaged  trunk. 
Of  having  pillaged  it,  she  gave  the  full  credit  to 
Monsieur  Kustache ; though  she  made  no  doubt 
that  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes  was  not  ignorant 
of  its  contents. 

The  watchman,  in  passing,  called  “Half-past 
eleven!  ’ not  indeed  that  the  words,  if  to  be  called 
articulate  language  at  all,  bore  the  remotest  re- 
semblance to  what  should  have  been  the  sound  ; 
but  Marion,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  London, 
from  long  custom,  and  the  intimations  of  her  own 
clock,  knew  what  wbs  meant  by  those  gutturals  ; 
and  also  that  the  industrious  tailor  below,  who 
rose  with  the  lark,  must  have  been  asleep. for  an 
hour;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert's  solicitor,  after 
his  day’s  labour,  tasting  the  sweet  of  the  night 
in  a certain  tavern  near  his  nightly  rendezvous, 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  was  a gentleman 
of  the  old  school ; and  so  far  true  to  his  charac- 
ter as  an  old  bachelor,  an  attorney,  and  a play- 
goer, as  to  be  rigidly  regular  in  what  men  of 
more  modern  times  were  pleased  to  call  his  irre- 
gularities. 

“ I could  trust  to  my  ain  judgment  in  the 
matter,”  thought  Marion ; “ but  what  is  the 
soundest  judgment,  ay  Solomon's  itsel',  to  the 
quirks  and  wiles,  and  nonsense  and  clavers,  o’ 
the  English  law — common  law  or  statute  law — 
for  they  are  baith  alike  clean  contrar  to  common 
sense  ; so  I’ll  e’en,  Pussie,  lock  up  my  Jack-in- 
the-box,  and  take  a step  Mr  Gryphon's  length. 
I am  no'  a bairn ; and  I have  been  on  Lon’on 
streets  at  a’  hours,  and  ne'er  saw  waur  than  my- 
seP  yet,  an  it  be  no’  thae  miserable  waifs  o'  wo- 
men, causey-paikers.  Lord  look  on  and  help  them!” 

The  old  Scotswoman  was  not  of  a character  to 
dally  in  any  good  purpose  once  fixed  ; and  in  her 
present  errand  great  and  pressing  interests  were 
involved. 

Though  the  soberly  carousing  attorney  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  understand  her  design,  when 
his  head  wa9  once  fairly  penetrated,  and  he  found 
that  Marion  was  resolute  to  tell  no  more  than 
that  she  had  young  Cripps  in  u safe  custody,"  and 
at  her  mercy,  he  formally  wrote  a document,  in 
which  father  and  son  jointly  gave  up  every  right 


to  prosecute  Miss  Hamilton  or  her  friends,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  large  damages  laid  for  the  loss 
alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  Professor 
from  his  pupil  abandoning  her  engagements. 
Fain  would  Marion  have  admitted  Mr  Gryphon, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a humourist,  into  the  deli- 
cious secret  of  her  “Jack-in-the-box,"  but  pru- 
dence and  real  kindness  of  heart  restrained  her. 

“He's  a funny  gentleman,  nae  doubt,  Mr 
Gryphon,”  was  her  rumination  as  she  wended 
home,  “ and  wad  half  kill  himself  at  the  joke  of 
the  first  prisoner  in  my  Tantallon  ; but  will  the 
sly  cat  let  the  silly  mouse  slip  alive  through  her 
clutches,  after  having  tossed  it  up  and  played 
with  it?  I trow  no.  Now  I wadna  scruple  to 
let  the  shabby-genteel  swindler  rub  shouthers 
wi’  the  gentle  gallows;  but,  save  and  bless  us! 
it  s an  awful  thought  to  see  e'en  a Jack  Cripps 
dangling  like  a sea-tangle  at  the  end  of  a tow  ; 
and  as  the  bit  lassie,  Miss  Stocks,  has  got  skaith- 
less  out  o’  their  fingers,  the  daring  villains!  else 
I wad  have  helped  to  hang  them  wi'  my  ain 
hands!  and  ns  Jack  promises  fuir  to  our  Mis3 
Violet,  his  blood  shall  no  be  on  my  head  ; be- 
sides he  placed  himsel’  in  my  mercy,  under  the 
shelter  o’  my  roof,  or  at  least  o’  my  beef-stand, 
whilk  was  aye  a plea  for  protection,  even  to  an 
enemy  fleeing  wi’  blood  on  his  hand,  in  the  gal- 
lant auld  times  of  my  ain  country.” 

And  thus,  for  reasons  and  considerations,  per- 
sonal, friendly,  chivalrous,  and  patriotic,  Marion 
resolved  to  be,  on  certain  conditions,  merciful  in 
her  future  dealings  with  her  prisoner.  Her  first 
care,  on  her  return,  was,  therefore,  to  allay  his 
fears  for  personal  safety,  by  opening  her  ventilat- 
ing pane,  and  giving  assurance  that  her  Safe 
would  stand  ten  times  his  weight;  and  this  done, 
afterreceivinghisparoleof  honourforgood  behav- 
iour, she  supplied  him,  on  a fire-shovel,  with  a 
tumbler  of  negus,  a biscuit,  and  a slice  of  cheese  ; 
all  most  gratefully  welcomed,  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  as  a token  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  the  giver. 

Yet  long  and  weary  passed  those  hours  to  poor 
Jack  in  his  cage,  in  which,  in  spito  of  his  con- 
fined position  and  the  continuous  caterwauling 
of  the  cats  on  the  neighbouring  roofs,  strange  to 
say,  he  dozed  from  time  to  time,  until  day  fairly 
dawned,  and  the  sparrows  began  to  chirrup,  and 
the  tailor  below  arose,  and,  opening  the  window, 
of  his  chamber,  almost  immediately  under  Jack 'a 
place  of  durance,  for  a breath  of  air,  commenced 
talking  to  his  wife  as  he  dressed  himself. 

“ The  fellow  never  ventured  hack  to  the  old 
nest  all  night:  too  good  a thing  to  come  our 
way — £100  by  the  young  lady’s  papa,  and  another 
from  the  Home  Office.  Now,  if  you  had  had  the 
sense,  Ju.,  to  tip  him  the  wink  ere  he  bolted,  ho 
would  have  drawn  like  a well-waxed  thread,  a9 
soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  ; but  that  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  you,  Julia.” 

“To  sell  Cripps’  blood  d’yo  mean,  Snippy^ 
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No ; thank  Heaven,  I am  too  much  the  lady  for 
that.  He  is  a clever,  genteel  young  fellow,  and 
paid  handsomely  when  he  had  it ; and  where 
was  the  great  to  do  about  running  off  with  a 
girl,  as  if  such  things  were  not  done  every  day 
in  the  year  ?*’ 

•“D’ye  think  I’d  touch  Mood. money,  mum?" 
retorted  the  tailor.  “ But  you  may  fancy  it 
better  the  blood-hounds  lick  it  than  that  it  come 
to  your  family  of  small  children,  Mrs  Snipson. 
. . . . How  the  deuce,  after  all,  could  the 
fellow  get  off  ? the  street  door  was  watched — 
Gad,  I suspect  that  cunning  grannie  above  still. 
It  was  like  her  to  pretend  to  be  out,  and  leave 
her  door  open." 

“ How  you  do  talk,  Snippy  dear.  Do  let  me 
sleep,  will  ye  ? No  doubt  he  ran  down  stairs 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  scrambled  over  the 
wall  of  the  courtyard.  Was  there  a place  in 
Lady  Linton’s  garret  they  did  not  poke  into, 
even  that  great  box  which  it  is  thought  she  has 
full  of  silver  plate.  Catch  her  shewing  her  keep- 
ings to  any  neighbour." 

“ Well,  if  you  must  sleep, lovey.  I'll  watch,  and 
hope  still.  But  do  remember  to  lock  the  door 
after  you  when  you  come  down  stairs ; and  that 
Mrs  Deputy  Dubbin’s  cap  for  the  Day  June  d la 
for  chat,  at  Queenhithe,  must  be  sent  home  with 
the  Deputy’s  velvet  vest,  by  ten  o’clock  at  the 
farthest."  ^ 

" Umph,"  growled  the  drowey  milliner. 

" Egad ! she  is  a jewel  of  a creature  that  bandy- 
legged tailor's  wife;  she  deserves  promotion/' 
thought  the  unseen  listener  above.  “ Could  I 
but  venture  to  swing  myself  down  with  any 
chance  of  safely  entering  her  room,  generous 
creature!  and  so  escaping  by  her  connivance; 
for  this  old  hag!” 

“ Shut  the  window  will  ye  Snip ; do  ye  mean 
that  I should  catch  my  death  of  cold  ?’’  came 
from  below.  “ My  compliments  to  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  and  she  may  either  wear  her  second 
best  cap,  or  stay  at  home.  If  that  don’t  please 
her,  let  her  whet  her  beak  and  fly  up,"  and  with 
this  respectful  sentiment  to  her  very  best  cus- 
tomer, and  death  to  the  newly.conceived  hope  of 
Jack  Cripps,  the  tailor  shut  the  window,  and  the 
saucy  milliner  committed  herself  for  another  two 
hours  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  descended  to  adorn 
and  despatch  the  head-gear  of  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  whom  she  was  far  from  seriously  in- 
tending to  disappoint  on  so  momentous  an  occa- 
sion, that  Marion  fairly  opened  parley  with 
the  prisoner,  to  whom  at  dawn  she  had  handed 
her  document  for  signature,  with  silent  me- 
naces against  any  attempt  to  escape.  Jack  would, 
by  this  time,  readily  have  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  own  execution  to  effect  his  release  ; and 
Marion,  first  sarcastically  telling  him  that  he  had 
passed  the  night  as  snugly  as  if  a passenger  by 
the  York  mail,  with  only  six  insides,  promised  him 
the  indulgence  of  jumping  into  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, in  which  apartment  he  was  to  remain  locked 
up  until  the  treaty  was  fairly  concluded  and 
guarantees  given. 


u But  if  ye  dare  to  stir  a peg  out  of  that  till 
I give  the  signal  “ once,  twice,  thrice,  and  a 
jump,”  I'll  raise  the  house  about  ye ; and  ye  are 
as  sure  to  be  in  the  gled's  clutches  as  ever  Gil- 
deroy  was.  I am  aware  it  would  not,  now  that 
broad  daylight  is  up,  either  suit  your  purpose  or 
mine,  to  keep  ye  langer  swinging  out  by  there, 
so  once,  twice,  thrice!”  And  while  Marion,  as 
nimhlyj  as  when  at  fifteen  she  had  played  at 
bogle  about  the  stacks,  during  her  first  service  at 
Branxholm  Mains,  ran  out,  and  turned  the  key, 
she  rewarded  her  own  and  Jack’s  feats  of  agility 
with  another  burst  of  laughter,  while  he  stretched 
his  limbs  in  her  kitchen,  and  flew  to  her  bit  of 
looking-glass  to  see  if  it  were  indeed  Juck  Quin- 
tin  Cryppes  who  had  passed  so  extraordinary  a 
night,  and  now  stood  here  in  safety,  but  with 
the  skin  off  his  nose  and  a horridly  long  beard. 

Mistress  Marion  had  him  still  at  vantage,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  or  abate 
in  her  demands  one  jot ; so  the  parley  was  re- 
newed, but  now  more  safely  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  kitchen-door. 

Jack,  for  his  own  part,  was  quite  ready  to  sign 
any  paper  she  pleased  ; but  the  signature  of  his  fa- 
ther— the  Professor’s  surrender — was  of  ten  times 
the  importance,  and  by  ten  o’clock  Marion  sallied 
forth  with  Jack’s  letter  to  his  father,  specifying, 
quite  to  her  satisfaction,  the  only  conditions  on 
which  his  freedom  could  be  secured,  and  patheti- 
cally alluding  to  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  un- 
less the  demands  of  Mistress  Linton  were  instant- 
ly complied  with.  This  Marion  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  upon  to  the  father,  though  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  say  where  the  fugitive  son  lay 
concealed,  or,  more  than  that,  she  would  come 
bound  for  his  safety,  and  to  get  him  smuggled 
off  for  Leith  in  a Berwick  smack,  where  he  might 
lie  bye  for  a while,  if  the  Professor  frankly  and 
at  once  dropt  the  action  against  Miss  Hamilton. 
She  finally  intimated,  that  6he  was  not  to  be 
begging  or  praying  longer:  “ It  was  their  own 
affair." 

“ I must  first  consult  my  daughter,  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,”  said  the  perplexed  father,  with  some 
hesitation. 

“ And  I maun  off  to  Bow  Street,”  cried  Ma- 
rion, decidedly,  and  wrapping  her  shawl  energeti- 
cally round  her.  “ I have  neither  leisure  nor  lik- 
ing for  this  shilly-shally  off-putting  work.  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker,  as  ye  ca'  her,  is  as  deep  i’  the 
plot  as  your  son  Jack,  if  no  deeper,  though  not 
like  to  smart  sae  sair  for  her  doings,  which  may 
darken  her  judgment  o'  his  case.’’ 

“ Where  is  my  son,  woman,  my  dear  boy?’* 
cried  the  mother,  now  entering.  “ My  Edmund 
in  a gaol  and  his  brother  skulking ! Was  it  for  this, 
Grippes,  that  you  left  your  respectable  employ- 
ment to  set  up  for  a fine  gentleman  in  Lon’on, 
and  ruin  your  family,  6ir ; was  it  for  this,  sir  ?’’ 

“ Diuna  let  me  stand  in  the  way  o’  family  mat- 
ters,” interrupted  Marion,  in  a dry  tone  and  going 
off ; “ I made  ye  a fair  offer,  air  and  madam, 
and  1 have  my  mends.” 

" Stay,  woman !"  thundered  the  Professor, 

“ Where  is  my  son  ? 1 will  apply  to  the  Magi- 
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strates  ; I will  issue  out  a habeas  corpus  ! How 
dare  you  thus  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a lady 
and  a mother  ?’’ 

“ Ye’ll  no  need  to  fash  their  honours  the  Ma- 
gistrates," replied  Marion;  “ for  I'm  just  going 
their  way  mysel'.  So  ye  have  no  answer  to  your 
dear  son’s  letter?  He  may  go  to  the  gallows  for 
you.  Na,  ye  are  a vera  Roman  Brutus.’’ 

“ The  gallows  for  my  son,  you  impertinent, 
audacious  woman !’’  exclaimed  Mrs  Crippa ; 
“ Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes  !" 

« Ay,  just  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  mem. 

1 ken  him  weel  eneuch  ; mair  by  token  he  got 
a snug  night’s  quarters  in  my  good  meat-safe 
last  night,  where  a’  the  beagles  in  Lun’on  could 
not  have  found  him : but  that’s  my  thanks  for 
my  hospitality." 

Passion  had  now  betrayed  Marion’s  prudence. 
The  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Professor 
and  his  lady  at  this  intelligence  were  prodigious. 

“ My  boy  ! my  dear,  unhappy  boy  ! disgraced 
for  ever  !’’  cried  the  Professor,  in  violent  emo- 
tion. “ The  abduction  of  an  heiress — what  is  it  ? 
— 'tis  but  a boyish  trick,  pardonable  under  the 
ardour  and  excitement  of  youthful  passion  ; but, 

heavens  and  earth,  in  a — a meat” 

“ A meat-safe !’’  added  the  stronger-hearted 
mother;  “ and  very  lucky  it  was  too.  And  now, 
good  woman,  if  you  do  get  my  Jack  fairly  off  till 
this  business  blow  over  I don’t  care,  Crippes, 
what  becomes  of  that  odious  girl,  who  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief  that  has  ever 
happened  to  my  family.  Give  the  letter  Jack 
wishes  for,  Crippes — give  it  instantly,  I say. 

Who  shall  dare  touch  a hair  of  his  head  ?’’ 

“ The  gallows-tree  has  small  respec’  o’  per- 
sons, mem,"  said  Marion.  “ But  let  the  Pro- 
fessor take  his  mind  o’  the  matter.  Only,  under- 
stand this,  and  for  the  last  time,  this  false  action 
against  the  young  lady,  whose  name  ye  profane, 
either  drops,  or  Mr  Stocks  proceeds  against  my 
friend  i'  the  place  yonder,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, since  it  offends  ye  sae  sair,  sir.” 

“ My  friend,  General  Wickam,  was  saved,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Penang , by  riding  for  five 
hours  on  a hencoop,"  said  the  Professor,  half  in 
soliloquy,  and  as  if  soothing  his  own  wounded 
pride  by  the  instance  or  precedent  which  lessened 
Jack’s  or  the  family’s  degradation.  “ Surely,  my 
good  woman,  you  can  never  be  so  cruel  and  incon- 
siderate as  disgrace  my  family — a family  of  talent 
and  distinction — by  mentioning  that  awkward  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  my  eldest  son  ? Ridicule, 
Mrs  Crippes,  my  love  ; ridicule,  ma’am,’’  and  he 
turned  to  his  lady,  “ in  a position  like  ours,  is 
more  fatal,  much  more  ruinous  to  our  prospects 
in  a certain  grade  of  society,  than  any  youthful 
indiscretion  chargeable  upon  our  boys.” 

“ Weel,  this  dings  dinty  !’’  thought  Marion,  in- 
dignantly and  contemptuously.  “ The  auld,  vain, 
donnert,  doited  born-idiot, is  more  mortified  at  his 
good-for-nothing  gett  being  saved  in  this  queer 
fashion,  than  pleased  that  the  scamp  has  escaped. 
I’ll  put  up  with  this  nonsense  nae  langer. — I’ll 
give  just  one  other  half  hour,  Mr  Cripps,  mair 
for  your  runagate  son’s  sake  than  your  own,  let 
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me  tell  you,”  she  said,  aloud,  once  more  tender- 
ing Mr  Gryphon’s  paper  for  signature. 

**  Crippes,  I bid  you  do  as  the  woman  desires, 

I say!  Is  my  Jack  to  be  brought  into  trouble 
and  disgrace  for  that  girl  ? I don’t  believe  Mrs 
Burke  Barker  or  her  high  and  mighty  husband 
care  one  farden  what  becomes  of  my  boys,  if  they 
were  well;out  of  the  scrape  themselves.  Sign,  I 
say,  sir,  this  minute." 

“ Give  up  a just  claim  to  .£5,000,  my  love  ?" 
replied  the  embarrassed  Professor. 

“ No  such  thing,  Cripps.  If  she  sell  her  shift, 
we  shall  have  the  damages  off  her  yet ; but  let 
my  Jack  be  saved,"  replied  Mrs  Cripps,  whose 
reasoning  was  not  at  any  time  what  is  termed 
consecutive. 

“ What  sacrifice  is  there  which  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  for  my  dear  children,”  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  very  grandest  manner,  as  he 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  paper,  which  Mistress 
Marion,  who  liked  a reasonably  good  bargain, 
eagerly  seized,  thinking  “Half  the  ransom  is 
paid." 

Bent  on  a high  mission,  Marion,  with  less  than 
usual  ceremony,  demanded  an  audience  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  who  was  both  highly  amused  and  de- 
lighted with  the  manner  in  which  she  and  her 
son  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  freed  from  their 
threatened  entanglements  and  lawsuit  with  the 
Professor. 

“ 'Twas  impossible  that  a claim  so  unjust  and 
unreasonable  could  have  been  sustained  in  any 
Court,”  she  said  : “ but  I am,  nevertheless,  al- 
ways glad  to  see  the  end  of  a lawsuit.  I shall 
instantly  write  Charles  of  our  mutual  deliver- 
ance, and  the  amusing  means  by  which  it  has 
been  effected  by  Sergeant  Linton." 

“ Oh,  how  can  I ever  thank  you  enough,”  said 
Violet,  pressing  the  old  woman's  hard,  hot  hands, 
and  loosing  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  “ You 
are  indeed,  Marion,  my  good  angel.” 

“ Your  brownie,  hinny — your  faithful,  ihdus- 
trious  brownie.  But  had  you  seen  me  and  pussie 
yestreen,  Miss  Violet,  when  our  ‘ Jack-in-the- 
box’  first  cheepit  ! I thought  I would  have 
cracked  my  sides  wi’  even-down  gaffawin’ — ye 
might  have  bound  me  wi’  a strae ; I was  just 
powerless  wi’  lauchin.  But  I’m  no  done  wi’  the 
rogue  yet.  When  I have  swallowed  this  dish  o* 
chocolate — this  is  the  right  sort,  Mrs  Herbert, 
mcm,  a real  cordial — ye  maun  shew  me  the  bits 
of  odds  and  ends  o'  papers  left  i’  the  kist ; for 
I have  a notion  that  I am  on  the  right  trail  o' 
the  plunderers  ; and,  by  my  certy,  if  it  be  sae. 
I’ll  work  them !’’ 

Violet  reddened  all  over,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly agitated.  She  hud  by  this  time  perused 
several  disjointed  fragments  of  the  papers  re- 
maining in  the  double  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
which  had  whetted  her  curiosity  to  see  more. 

“ They  are  chiefly  written  by  my  mother, 
whom  I can  scarcely  remember,”  she  said.  “ She 
died  while  wo  were  in  America,  during  the  late 
war.  After  the  peace,  I was  sent  to  a French 
convent,  until  we  went  to  Scotland,  and  finally 
settled  in  Jersey.  1 believe  my  father  never 
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had  the  courage  to  read  these  writings  left  by 
my  mother  ; yet  if  I can  believe  their  imperfect 
evidence,  though  it  seems  like  dreaming,  my 
mother  must  have  been  the  sister,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  of — you  must  think  it 
very  strange,  ma'am  ? — of  your  friend  the  Earl 
of  Tarbert.” 

“Good  heavens,  Violet!  you  the  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Tarbert ! Laura  Temple's  cousin  ! How 
very  extraordinary  ! But,  my  dear  girl,  had  you 
no  previous  idea  of  this  yourself?" 

“ 1 had  a general  idea  that  my  mother  was 
highly  connected  : — that  much  I understood,  or 
perhaps  divined,  from  my  poor  father’s  conver- 
sation. His  pride  resented,  perhaps  too  strongly, 
the  neglect  shewn  by  my  mother  s noble  brother, 
whoever  he  may  have  been  ; and  he  accordingly 
repaid  coldness  with  haughty  scorn.  You  must 
have  heard  of  the  family  pride  of  the  Scotch, 
ma’am,"  continued  Violet,  smiling.  “ If  my  mo- 
ther was  highly  connected,  my  father,  with  few 
or  no  powerful  living  relatives,  was  far-descended, 
and  had  his  share  of  the  national  failing." 

“ The  blude  o’  kings  ran  in  the  veins  o’ Claude 
Hamilton,’’  said  Mistress  Marion,  who  was  also 
deeply  imbued  with  the  national  fantasy."  And 
Violet,  graciously,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
comic  humour,  smiling  to  her,  continued — “ It 
might  have  been  unwise  in  my  father  to  hold  so 
completely  aloof  from  my  mother’s  family  ; but 
they  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  poor  and 
proud,  and  morbidly  sensible  to  the  miseries  to 
which,  as  a child  and  a boy,  lie  had  been  sub- 
jected from  poor  relationship.  While  labouring 
to  advance  my  education,  as  the  only  means  of 
independence  within  my  power,  I have  often 
overheard  him  say,  to  our  good  friend  the  Rector, 
that  he  would  rather  prefer  for  his  little  Violet 
the  lot  of  a maid-servant  in  a humble  Jersey 
farm,  than  that  of  the  tolerated  hanger-on  in 
the  saloons  of  great  relations,  although  they  had 
been  grilling  to  receive  me.  In  these  ideas  was 
1 educated,  and  I thank  Heaven  for  it." 

“ It  seems  altogether  so  extraordinary,”  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  attending  more  to  the  facts  than 
the  philosophy  of  the  case,  “ so  romantic,  almost 
— yet  1 cannot  believe  the  Tarberts  knowingly 
capable  of  ungenerous  conduct  to  so  near  rela- 
tives. It  must-have  been  in  ignorance." 

“ Nay,  I do  not  accuse  them.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  that  the  Earl  was  really  so  nearly  connected 
with  my  mother — for  even  that  point,  by  the 
abstraction  of  these  papers,  is  left  in  doubt — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  still  be  igno- 
rant  of  the  death  of  my  father,  and  of  my  exist- 
ence altogether.  My  mother’s  death  was  for- 
mally notified  to  him ; but  if  he  ever  wrote  in 
reply  to  her  husband,  or  made  any  inquiry  about 
us,  such  communications  never  reached  my  fa- 
ther." 

“ The  Earl  was  long  absent  from  England  ; for 
many  years  in  Germany,  and  at  one  time  at  Con- 
stantinople," said  Mrs  Herbert,  as  if  in  pallia- 
tion. 

“ Nay,  we  too  were  drifting  about  the  world, 
and  more  likely  to  miss  letters  than  a person  in 


the  distinguished  station  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert ; 
though  nothing  could  induce  my  father  to 
make  a second  attempt  at  explanation,  when  he 
subsequently  learned  from  the  newspapers  that 
my  uncle  was  at  Vienna.  Children  have  quirk 
ears,  and,  where  their  feelings  are  interested, 
quick  wits : though  no  particular  Earl  was  named 
in  the  conversations  with  the  Rector,  1 learned 
that  I had  an  uncle  of  that  rank,  and,  perhi;n 
unwittingly,  to  share  in  my  father's  prejudice 
against  him  ; so  far,  at  least,  as  to  disdain  de- 
pendence.  The  pecuniary  claims  my  mother  had, 
in  right  of  her  mother,  he  forbore  to  press,  ua. 
willing  to  risk  our  little  all  on  the  uncerU'tnbei 
of  a Chancery  suit." 

“ Had  not  Mr  Gryphon  better  get  a glisko’ 
your  bits  o’  fragments  o’  papers.  Miss  Violet?* 
said  Marion,  pricking  up  her  ears  at  pecuniary 
claims.  “If  ony  man  in  Lun’on  can  unravel « 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  its  himsel’ ; though  he  his 
his  weak  side  in  hankering  after  plays  and  play, 
actors."  | 

“ Alas  ! I fear  the  case  is  more  hupeles*  than 
ever; — the  most  important  papers  appear  tot* 
abstracted,  if  they  ever  existed." 

,r  Hopeless,  hinny ! na,  ne’er  ye  say  that 
word.  1 have  got  you  out  o’  one  scrape  the  day. 
and,  with  the  blessing  o’  the  Almichty  upon  wr 
poor  endeavours  for  the  orphant,  we’se  get  \t 
out  o’  this  too.  I ken  now  what  the  vagabond 
meant  by  bragging  o’  what  he  had  in  his  po*cr. 
But  I’ll  make  little  out  of  him,  unless  1 can  fright- 
en  him  back  into  his  Patinos,  and  compel  him  to 
surrender  on  my  ain  terms.  Troth,  it  would  b« 
gude  sport  too,"  said  Marion,  chuckling  at  the 
amusing  idea  rising  in  her  mind,  and  on  which 
she  speedily  acted. 

Bustling  up  her  own  stair,  she  began  to  talk 
aloud  to  the  tailor’s  children,  so  as  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  impatient  Jack: — “ So  the  police 
have  been  back  again  after  your  mother's  lodger 
— have  they,  bairns?  Ye  are  playing  thereat 
hide-and-seek , little  Jacky  ? or  is  it — 

Hide,  Jack — hide,  up  there — 

‘ Keep  In,  keep  In,  wherever  ye  be, 

The  greedy  gled  is  seeking  ye,’ n 

continued  Marion,  apparently  addressing  Jack 
minor  on  the  stairs,  while  aiming  to  frighten  Jsck 
major,  now  above,  earnestly  listening.  He  hid 
not  been  without  strong  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  his  jailor  was  for  the  purport 
of  betraying  him  and  securing  the  whole  of  the 
reward  to  herself.  But,  at  present,  she  seemed  ts 
be  playing  fair  to  him  ; and  in.  this  opinion  hewsi 
confirmed,  when  he  heard  her  shout  to  the  tailor 
who  had  come  forth — “ Watch  my  door!  search 
my  house  again,  the  blackguards!  do  they  dire 
to  propose  that  ? But  let  them  ! I make  them 
welcome.  Call  them  up  from  the  tavern,  where 
they  are  carousing,  keeping  watch  on  n»y 
tions,  and  if  Mr  Jack  Cripps,  or  ony  other  Jack, 
is  found  under  my  roof  or  on  my  floorhead  111 
come  bound  to  eat  him.  Watch  me.  indeed ! 

The  reply  of  the  tailor  was  imperfectly  heard, 
though  it  seemed  a broken  lament  for  so 
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good  money  being  lost  to  the  house ; hut  Jack’s 
motions  were  quickened  by  Marion’s  distinct  re- 
ply : — 

“ Certainly,  come  up  yourself;  seeing  is  be- 
lieving." Jack  pulled  up  the  window.  “ Sa- 
tisfy yourself.”  Jack  wheeled  round  the  safe. 
“But  surely  this  is  the  wrong  key?”  and  Ma- 
rion fumbled  about  the  lock,  while  her  warned 
lodger  once  more  snugly  ensconced  himself — 
though  with  a beating  heart — secretly  cursing 
the  tailor,  and  not  even  sparing  Marion,  who  he 
thought  should  have  stood  on  the  defensive,  till 
actually  compelled  to  give  in. 

When  Marion  concluded  that  her  plan  had 
taken  effect,  she  found  the  right  key  of  the  outer 
and  also  of  the  kitchen  door,  which  she  threw 
open  widely  ; and  ostentatiously  invited  the 
tailor  in,  while  she  quietly  pulled  down  and 
secured  the  window,  and  drawing  its  muslin  half- 
screen, took  her  seat  by  it,  inviting  the  tailor  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire. 

“ It  is  an  awful  business,  to  be  6ure  ; and 
hard  to  see  £200  gang  bye  ourselves  ; for,  I 
reckon,  ye  would  have  shared  and  shured  the  re- 
ward alike  with  me,  had  it  been  my  luck  to  have 
secured  the  chap  up  here  ?” 

“ On  honour,  mum  ; to  the  last  farden.  Missis 
Linton.  And  as  some  un  must  get  it,  as  well 
us,  mum,  as  another.” 

“ Certainly  ; but  I’m  mair  like  to  lose  than 
make  by  him.  I bestowed  a penny  but  e’en 
now,  coming  along  the  Strand,  for  his  last  dying 
speech  and  confession,  pair  fallow  1 No  doubt, 
the  hue-and-cry  is  hot  after  him  ; but  I hope  its 
no  just  come  to  the  last  speech  yet ; that  is,  if 
he  dues  his  best  to  make  amends  for  a fault : ne'er 
ower  late  to  repent,  Mr  Snipson.  But  wad  ye  like 
to  take  a look  o’  my  apartments?  Na,  nae  excuses; 
just  open  the  doors,  and  look  about  yourself.” 

MrSnipson  protested  entire  disbelief  of  anyone 
being  concealed  here,  but,  nevertheless,  did  as  he 
seemed  to  be  desired  ; all  the  while,  as  he  opened 
one  cupboard  after  another,  declaring  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  that  the  culprit  should  be  con- 
cealed there,  or  that  a person  of  the  known  sub- 
stance and  respectability  of  Mrs  Linton  was  ca- 
pable of  concealing  him. 

" And  losin’  the  reward,  too,  ye  ken,  Mr 
Snipson,"  said  Marion,  in  n sarcastic  tone. 
“ ’D.-ed  twa  bunder  is  not  a Boom  I wad  like  to 
fling  ower  my  shouther ; and  I cannot  but  think 
that  if  so  be  the  villain  were  ta’en  by  my  means, 
and  in  my  ain  hoose,  I would  have  a gude  right 
to  the  maist  feck,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  it.” 

Mr  Snipson  seemed  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
claims  to  the  shadowy  substance,  and  in  some 
doubt  about  how  much  sterling  money  the  Scotch 
“ maist  feck,"  which  Marion  claimed,  might 
amount  to. 

“Ye  see,  Mr  Snipson,  I would  not  only  have 
a title  as  first  informer,  but  the  rights  of  my 
own  rooms,  and  of  my  easements  and  appur- 
tenances, providing  he  were  found  here ; and 
also  my  hypothec  rights  as  landlady  and  over- 
lord  of  the  whole  premises,  down  to  the  street 
and  the  sunk  story.” 


**.  Hang  her,  old  devil !”  thought  Jack  ; “ she 
surely  delights  to  torture  me." 

“ You  Scotch  are  such  scholars, > and  so  up  to 
trap,  Missis  Linton  ; but  I venture  to  think, 
that  nothing  could  be  claimed  by  either  of  us 
until  conwiclion  were  certificated,  mum,  by  the 
judge,  nor,  pr’aps,  till  the  hexecution  were 
hover." 

“ D n him  1”  groaned  Jack,  gnashing  his 

teeth,  “ if  ever  I walk  London  streets  again 
I’ll  victimize  that  low  blackguard.  A good  part 
of  my  wardrobe  remains  in  his  beggarly  lodg- 
ings, too  ; which,  save  to  give  a centrical  rende. 
vouz  to  Eustache,  I had  never  entered." 

“ Indeed, .its  a reserved  point  for  lawyers  that 
same,  Mr  Snipson,”  said  Marion  ; “ but,  at  any 
rate,  the  time  between  sentence  and  hanging  is 
never  lang  in  your  country' ; little  time  for  a 
puir  sinner  to  make  his  soul's  pence ; and  this 
unhappy  chichi  is  but  young,  too ; not  much 
ower  five-and-twenty,  I should  think.” 

“ Thirty,  I’ll  swear  for  him.  Bless  you, 
mum,  Jack  Cripps  has  been  on  the  town,  und 
spunging  on  the  Trade  this  dozen  years  at  least.” 

“ It  a lie,  you  rascal,”  muttered  Jack,  gnash- 
ing his  teetli  in  his  lair.  “ I have  only  been 
four  seasons  on  town,  and  ant  not  twenty-seven 
till  St  Crispin’s  day.” 

“ Its  lucky  that  ye  will,  after  all,  lose  but  little 
by  him,  Mr  Snipson,"  said  Marion,  in  her  dry 
manner  ; **  his  bits  o'  duds — for  he  was  aye  fond 
of  dirty  bravery,  come  from  where  it  would — 
will  clear  you,  I reckon  ; especially  as  Mrs  Snip- 
son  was  sae  prudent  as  aye  to  insist  on  a week's 
rent  beforehand." 

u Trash,  mum;  mere  seedy  trash;  a Jew 
would  not  accept  a gift  of ’em.  Dress  shoes  you 
might  throw  to  the  dustman  ; and  a pair  and  a 
half  of  fancy  silk  socks,  washed  and  worn  to  mum- 
my ; the  top  pulled  down  to  the  heel.” 

“ Scoundrel ! my  olive  surtout,  lined  with 
Lyons  silk  serge  ; my  new,  light-blue,  brocaded 

waistcoat — bill  not  sent  in  yet — my,  my” ■ 

Jack  sputtered  with  rage,  and  almost  shook  his 
airy  asylum,  while  Marion  laughed  heartily  at 
the  tailor’s  catalogue  ruisonce  of  a decayed 
dandy’s  belongings. 

fl  But  there  will  be  some  other  property  ?”  she 
then  said ; “ a bit  dask,  or  a pickle  books  or 
papers  ; he  was  a great  auwthor,  ye  ken,  for  the 
prents  and  the  play-house.” 

“ A greasy,  thumbed  copy  of  Life  in  London, 
mum,  with  half  the  plates  torn  out,  and  some 
trash  of  old  plays,  which  I mean  to  cut  up  into 
measures.” 

Marion  was  now  all  alive,  and  wary. 

“ Really,  Mr  Snipson,  the  funny  way  in  which 
ye  describe  the  dandy’s  duds,  makes  me  long  to 
see  his  kit: — were  they  locked  up,  the  bits  o’ 
manuscript  plays  ?” 

This  question  seemed  scarcely  necessary,  since, 
whether  locked  up  or  not,  the  property  of  the 
lodger  had  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  his 
landlord  ; yet  it  rather  puzzled  the  tailor,  who, 
however,  answered  boldly — 

Not  a bit  of  them-~a  filthy  mess  altogether; 
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a pink  gingham  9hirt,  never  washed  since  first 
bought,  and  yellow  kids,  smelling.  I made  the 
girl  throw  the  whole  out  this  morning  in  the  ash- 
box." 

“ All  save  the  measures,”  said  Marion.  “ Gae 
awa’,  for  ony  sake,  and  bring  up  an  armfu’  o’  the 
plays,  and  we’se  have  a screed  o’  them.  It  will 
be  gude  sport ; and  ye’ll  take  a snack  o' luncheon 
at  the  same  time.  I have  gotten  a famous  Bo- 
logna sausage,  and  hae  a cold  green  goose  out  in 
the  safe  there — maybe  ye  wad  prefer  it  devilled, 
and  well  peppered  ?” 

“ You  are  too  good,  mum:  * Bolonga  sassen- 
ger  is  Snipson’s  weakness,’  as  my  Ju.  remarks  ; 
but  any  way  you  prefer,  mum  ; beggars  must  not 
be  choosers ; really  I have  no  choice ; you  make 
my  mouth  water.  Missis  Linton  ; the  Scotch  are 
halways  so  ’ospitnhle,  mum — as  I always  say 
to  my  missis,  after  your  little  neighbourly  treats 
—the  Scotch  are  a most  hobligin’,  ’ospitable 
people.’’ 

“ For  our  ain  ends,  it’s  sometimes  alleged,  Mr 
Snipson.” 

“ O Lord,  mum,  never  minchin  it,"  replied 
the  tailor,  chuckling  at  this  home  truth,  to  which, 
in  secret,  he  heartily  subscribed. 

“ And  there  might  be  worse  reasons,  too;  so, 
while  I get  the  tray — na,  I must  put  down  one 
bottle  o’  my  brown-stout;  I ken  ye  like  my  bottled 
porter,  and  a single  bottle  between  two  is  surely 
no  great  debosh  : but  do  bring  up  Jack’s  bits  o’ 
sangs." 

“ Plays,  mum.” 

**  Weel,  be  it  plays,  that  will  be  the  better 
diversion  ; but,  gude  sake,  ye  maun  not  let  Mrs 
Snipson  get  jealous  o’  us.  ’ 

And  the  tailor,  laughing  heartily  at  the  joke, 
which,  such  as  it  was,  had  the  merit  of  coming 
from  his  entertainer,  went  off. 

Marion  was  aware  that  her  tenant  of  the  first 
and  second  floors,  though  a first-rate  fashioner 
among  the  second- rates— for  he  was  no  Stultze, 
nor  Doudney — was  no  great  scholar,  though  it 
was  probable  that  his  lady  might  have  made 
something  of  written  papers.  Indeed,  Marion 
had  an  idea,  that  while  she  herself,  in  virtue  of 
her  Scotch  schooling,  could  make  out  all  manner 
of  crank  inventories  submitted  to  her  inspection, 
the  tailor,  though  not  wanting  in  ready  address 
to  cover  his  deficiencies,  could  not  tell  a B from 
a bull’s  foot.  Before  his  return,  Marion  had 
placed  her  refection  on  the  table,  and  donned 
her  spectacles,  utterly  regardless  of  the  agoniz- 
ing “ Hist,  hist which  issued  from  the  safe, 
save  to  cry,  “ Are  ye  mad  ? Be  quiet  there  pus- 
sie.”  Mr  Snipson  speedily  returned  with  his  com- 
mission. 

**  Eat  ye  a bit,  and  as  I have  my  nose  ready 
saddled,  I’ll  try  my  hand  at  Mr  Grippes’  non- 
sense. But  such  a scart  o'  a hand,  Mr  Snipson. 
It’s  liker  a hen’s  scraping  among  dirt  than  aChris- 
tian’s  hand  o’  writ,"  6aid  Marion,  handing  over  a 
page,  which  Snipson,  between  mouthfuls,  saga- 
ciously surveyed,  holding  the  top  downmost,  and 
remarking,  “ All  hands  come  much  alike  to  me, 
mum.” 


“ I would  like  to  pick  out  something  very 
funny  to  divert  us,  since  we  are  at  it,  said  Ma- 
rion, examining  every  separate  paper.  “ But  will 
ye  win  to  the  board,”  and,  while  warmly  press- 
ing him  to  eat,  she  secretly  admired  the  style  in 
which  her  Bologna  sausage  was  being  moweddown. 

“ Something  funny,  eh  ? to  be  sure ; but, 
aloud,  pray  ma’am,"  for  now  Marion's  attention 
was  fairly  riveted  on  the  paper  she  examined. 

“Surely,  surely,  I’ll  read  aloud;’’  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  “ Weel,  no  ane  kens  what 
they  may  need,  or  what  may  bestead  them  at  a 
pinch  in  the  weary  journey  o'  life.  When  I 
learned  these  blethers  of  Allan  Ramsay’s,  little 
did  I think" 

“ You  cau’t  make  ’em  out,  ma’am  ? nay,  I 
felt  the  hand  deuced  crabbed  myself.  Admirable 
sassenger  this  ; your  health,  ma’am.” 

“ Make  him  out?  fine  that  ! But  will  ye  care 
to  hear  the  nonsense ; its  a'  poetry ; now,  the 
sassenger  iwgude,  plain,  savoury  prose." 

“ Poetry ! Missis  Snipson  quite  doted  on  poetry 
before  marriage,  but  marriage  makes  a difference 
with  you  ladies,  mum.”  Marion  now  appeared  » 
wrapped  in  her  silent  studies,  that  a strange 
feeling  of  suspicion  crept  into  the  tailor's  mind. 

“ P’raps  I’d  better  tie  up  Cripp’s  pot  books, 
and  not  bother  you,  ma’am,”  said  he,  reaching 
over  his  arm  to  sweep  away  the  papers. 

“ Bother  me!  I could  read  them  were  they  a’ 
black  print ; but,  troth,  I’m  mair  tempted  to 
throw  them  in  the  fire,  did  ever  mortal  bear 
such  downright  clavers  j"  and  Marion  alter- 
nately read  aloud  and  silently,  or,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  “ off  her  loof,"  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  and  precision.  Thus  the  real  phrase,  li^nd 
to  the  said  Gabrielle  Violet,  the  reversionary  de- 
position of  £15,000,  accruing  to  her  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  above  named  Sophia  Amelia, 
widow  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Tarbert,”  was 
rapidly  translated  into — 

This  sunny  morning,  Roger,  cheers  my  blood, 

And  puts  all  Xnture  in  a joyful  mood  ; 

How  wholesome  ’tis  to  snuff  the  caller  air, 

Silently — “ Secured  upon  the  said  Earl’s  estate 
of  Coombe  Flory,  parish  of  Dundon,  county  of 

a# 

■ • 

“ Go  on,  mum,”  urged  the  munching  tailor, 

“ what  a blasted  rigmarole  I What  can  the  fel- 
ler be  after  by  * caller  hair?’  I’ve  heard  of  cal- 
ler ’errings.” 

Sorely  did  Marion  blame  her  traitorous  me- 
mory, which,  when  she  was  alone,  as  she  now 
thought,  would  he  wickedly  suggesting  all  man- 
ner of  nonsense  of  old  tales  and  ballads,  but 
completely  deserted  her  in  this  strait,  though  she 
boldly  dashed  into  a very  extraordinary  medley 
or  cross  reading,  depending  a good  deal  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  tailor’s  ignorance  of  the  Scotch, 
and  every  other  literature.  She  commenced,  by 
drawing  upon  her  earliest  reminiscences,  "bile 
seeming  to  read — 

“ Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts  Marion  ?” 

“ In  Loudon  was  young  Bekie  bom, 

And  he  longed  strange  countries  for  to  •«  ( 

So  he  passed  through  many  kingdoms  Breaf) 
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Until  he  camo  to  great  Turkie. 

Oh,  they  rode  on,  and  on  they  rode, 

And  by  the  light  o’  the  moon, 

Until  they  came  to  his  mother’s  ha’  door, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

“ * Get  up,  lady  mother,’  he  says” 

And  hero  Marion  fairly  floundered,  but  bravely 
bolted  into  the  tragedy  of  the  “ Laird  of  Waris- 
ton,"  after  that  the  Douglas  tragedy,  and  a few 
broken  stanzas  of  “ Johnnie  Armstrong.” 

“Cussed  rigmarole  !”  ejaculated  the  tailor,  be- 
tween a bite  and  a draught. 

“ Ye  may  say  it,”  replied  Marion,  contempt- 
uously throwing  down  the  manuscript  among  tho 
cushions  of  her  easy  chair.  “ The  Last  Speech 
will  be  better  diversion  than  that  poor  stuff. 
Jack  Cripps  has  but  sma'  ingine  as  an  uwuthor, 
I’m  jalousing.” 

Marion  having  dexterously  secreted  the  paper 
she  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  trusted 
the  remainder  to  their  fate,  though  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  whole ; and  took  up  the 
* Hue  and  Cry,'  in  which,  to  the  manifest  delight 
of  Mr  Snipson,  she,  amidst  peals  of  laughter, 
read  the  following  description  of  the  culprit : — 

“ Five  feet  seven  inches  in  height” 

“ Demmed  lie,”  muttered  Jack  in  his  place  ; 

’ “ I’m  five  feet  eight  and  a quarter — 1 am." 

“ Sallow  complexion  ; muddy,  greasy  skin," 
read  Marion ; “ sandy-coloured,  thin  moustaches, 
but  may  probably  have  shaved  them  off.” 

“No,  curse  them  !”  thought  Jack,  with  some 
difficulty  drawing  his  hand  fondly  over  the  most 
cherished  ornament  of  his  face,  and  soothed  by 
feeling  that  all  was  right  there,  “ I have  my  mous- 
taches still.” 

Marion  continued  : — “ Very  large  red  ears, 
placed  low  on  the  head.” 

“ Na,  faith,  Mr  Snipson,  but  the  lang  ears  may 
be  useful  to  him  at  this  present  creesis — ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! Weel,  puir  Jack  comes  out  here  nae 
beauty.” 

And  she  resumed  : — “ Swivel-eyed,  and  squints 
strongly  with  both  eyes,  as  if  looking  to  his 
nose.” 

“ Demnition  !”  thought  Jack  ; “ and  this  atro- 
cious libel  is  publicly  hawked  through  the  streets 
of  London.” 

“ I must  have  a read  of  this  for  my  missis, 
mum,”  said  Snipson.  “ Missis  Snipson  has  a 
fancy  that  the  chap  is  'andsome,  or  ’as  a genteel 
hair,  I saw  from  the  fust  that  he  was  a seedy 
scamp.” 

“ Some  leddies  have  odd  tastes,  Maistor  Snip- 
son  ; but  for  one  with  a buirdly,  personable, 
good-looking  husband  like  you : — weel,  weel,  every 
one  to  their  liking,  though  I'm  sure  ye’re  no 
aboon  five  or  six  inches  shorter  than  the  vaga- 
bond.” 

“ Not  an  'alf  hinch,  mum,"  cried  the  tailor, 
starting  to  his  legs,  and  drawing  himself  on  tip- 
toe up  to,  and  beyond,  his  full  height ; while 
Marion  dexterously  secreted  another  document. 

“ Cursed  shrimp  !”  muttered  Jack.  “ Want 
but  half  an  inch  of  my  height ! the  Cockney 
no.  LXXXII.— voju  nr. 


pigmy!  By  Jove,  my  first  deed  shall  be  to 
massacre  that  tailor  and  run  oft'  with  his  wife.” 

“ Ye  shall  get  a loan  o’  the  speech — or  is  it  a 
Hue  and  Cry  ? — for  the  special  benefit  of  Mis- 
tress Snipson,”  said  Marion.  “ For  that  matter, 
ye  may  keep  it  a’thegither  for  her  behoof  when  1 
have  finished  perusing  Jack's  beauty  marks.” 
And  Marion  again  read  aloud  : — “ Very  large 
nose,  a little  awry,  and  the  skin  at  present  off  the 
bridge.  Usually  dresses  in  a shabby  blue  or 
olive-coloured  6urtout,  with  braid  and  frogs 
much  worn  ; gay-coloured,  dirty  figured-silk 
tvaistcoat;  and  sky-blue  satin  cravat ; tight  plaid 
trowsers,  and  gaiters.  Had  on,  when  last  seen, 
rather  dirty  linen;  morocco  boots,  much  too  small 
for  his  feet,  which  makes  him  waddle  or  shuffle 
in  his  gait ; a union  shirt-pin,  turquoise  and 
mock  diamond;  and  mosaic-gold  watch-chain,  but, 
it  is  believed,  no  watch.  If  any  pawnbroker,” 
&c.  &c. 

“ Waddle  in  my  gait ! the  libellous  mon- 
sters !"  thought  the  nearly  distracted  gentle- 
man ; at  that  very  moment,  as  indeed  all  night 
long,  writhing  under  the  torture  of  the  ‘ booti- 
kins,’  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  rid  him. 
self. 

Jack,  between  torture  of  limb  and  irritation 
of  mind,  was  wound  up  to  the  most  desperate 
attempt ; even  to  knock  down  Marion,  assassin- 
ate the  tailor,  rob  the  house,  and  escape ; when 
a loud  ringing  at  Marion's  door-bell,  and  an  un- 
usual bustle,  at  once  changed  his  mood,  and  made 
him  hastily  draw  back  into  his  shell. 

“ Its  Mrs  Herbert  and  my  young  lady,”  said 
Marion. 

“ It’s  the  police,  p’raps,  mum,”  added  Mr 
Snipson,  excited. 

“ Then  never  a foot  o’  them  enters  here,” 
cried  Marion.  “ My  blood  is  up,  and  I’m  on 
honour.”  And,  much  to  the  relief  of  Jack,  she 
prepared  for  active  resistance. 

“ Mr  Gryphon,  the  solicitor,  only,  after  hll,” 
said  Snipson,  who  opened  the  door.  “ Could 
you,”  he  whispered,  “ to  serve  a neighbour,  be 
so  hobliging,  mum,  as  get  his  idear  of  the  law  of 
the  case  as  to  the  few  rags,  and  hodds  and  hends. 
Grippes  left  in  the  place  below  ?” 

“ Mr  Gryphon  ! and  Maister  Charles  at  his 
back ! Welcome  back  again,  sir ! I thought 
ye  were  ower  the  snlt  sea.  This  is  a sight  for 
sair  eyne  ; and  I ken  of  one  fair  lady,  or  maybe 
twa” — and  Marion  winked  sagaciously  with  one 
eye,  while  she  unconsciously  placed  chairs — “who 
will  thank  the  wind  that  blew  ye  back  this  way. 
But,  Lord  sake  ! what  am  I about ! ye  must  not 
sit  down  in  my  kitchen.  Tho  best  of  my  house 
is  no  good  enough  for  you. — Ye’ll  excuse  me, 
Mr  Snipson.  Business  will  not  brook  delay, 
and  I have  business  with  these  gentlemen,”  she 
said  sharply,  to  the  curious  and  impertinent 
tailor,  who  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  remain 
at  the  conference,  which  he  somehow  connected 
with  the  tempting  reward  of  £200  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Jack  Cripps. 

“ Let  me  fust  tie  my  papers  in  the  'ankercher, 
mum,”  he  replied  sullenly,  and  trying  to  collect 
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them;  but  Marion,  made  bold  by  her  fresh  back- 
ing, now  stood  on  high  vantage  ground. 

“ Take  away  the  papers  ! 1 dare  you  to  do  that 
at  your  peril!  Stolen  goods,  Mr  Gryphon  ; fa- 
mily papers  plundered  from  Miss  Violet  Hamil- 
ton's charter-kiat,  by  some  unkent  villain  thieves, 
and  found  in  the  custody  of  his  lodger,  Jack 
Cripps.  Away!  away  Snipson  ! and  think  yourself 
lucky  if  ve  be  not  called  to  strict  account  anent 
these  documents.  I am  advising  ye  as  a friend, 
and  promise  ye,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  before 
these  gentlemen,  that  if  I makeplack  or  bawbee 
by  the  wierdless  wight's  hanging,  ye  shall  get  the 
half  o’  it ; will  that  content  ye  ?’* 

The  tailor,  pale  and  trembling,  on  learning  the 
awful  predicament  before  the  law  in  which  he 
stood  with  the  pnpers,  and  reading  his  doom  in 
the  stern  brows  of  Mr  Gryphon,  the  well-known 
lawyer,  sneaked  off,  in  his  heart  cursing  the 
Scotchwoman,  who  always,  he  ulleged,  got  the 
better  of  him  in  the  long  run. 

And  now  the  distant  voices  and  loud  laughter 
of  the  three  who  sat  in  Marion's  parlour  in 
counsel  on  very  momentous  affairs,  however  mer- 
rily they  were  discussed,  fell  dismally  on  the 
“ large  red  ears”  of  the  hungry  listener. 

“ Will  the  witch  stnrve  me  alive  in  her  hole/’ 
thought  Jack.  “ That  bloated  imp  regaling  on 
bottled  brown  stout,  and  a full  half  yard  of  Bo- 
logna sausage,  and  I"-——  And,  with  this,  Jack 
made  a desperate  clutch  at  some  eutables  lying 
near  the  window : a tremendoua  rumbling  noise 
and  smash  of  glass  was  heard  ; the  cat  squeaked; 
and  Marion,  followed  by  the  two  gentlemen, 
rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  where  stood  the 
fugitive  in  much  worse  plight  than  he  appeared 
even  in  the  Hue  and  Cry. 

Housebreakers  was  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr  Gryphon,  the  only  individual 
present  who  did  not  at  once  understand  how 
matters  stood ; though,  after  a moment's  observ- 
ation and  reflection,  he  affected  acquiescence 
in  Mistress  Mnrion’s  dry  announcement  of  “ a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Gryphon ; a stranger  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  wishes  to  he  private.  Pussie, 
ye  misleared  limmer !"  continued  she,  affecting 
to  beat  the  cat,  “ was  it  von  made  this  stramash, 
and  broke  the  window?  Be  so  kind  as  accom- 
pany Mr  Gryphon  hack  to  my  bit  parlour,  Mr 
Charles,  and  i'll  attend  ye  there  presently.” 

Charles  took  the  hint ; and  he  gave  no  direct 
token  of  recognition  when  Jack  squinted  towards 
him  and  then  at  Gryphon,  in  a very  agony  of 
terror  ; but  kindly  drew  off  the  lawyer,  leaving 
Marion  to  deal  alone  with  her  gue6t. 

“ I see  how  the  land  lies  with  our  hostess  and 
her  lodger,’’  said  Gryphon,  not  choosing  to  shew 
his  sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension  at 
fault.  “ But  such  affairs  are  not  my  province. 
Let  the  law  make  its  own  of  Mr  Grippes,  when  it 
gets  its  claws  over  him  : I shall  make  my  own 
of  him  while  time  serves.  The  fellow,  if  he 
have  not  Miss  Violet  Hamilton’s  papers,  must  at 
least  shew  us  where  they  may  be  found,  or  it 
shall  fare  worse  with  him.” 

“ I do  not  affect  to  deny  that  yonder  queer* 


looking  customer  is  the  veritable  Jack  Cryppes. 
after  whom  the  pursuit  of  justice  is  hot,”  replied 
Charles  Herbert;  “ yet,  to  connive  at  his  escape 
— almost  to  compound  a felony — to  gain  a pri- 
vate object,” 

“ Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  Maister 
Charles,”  said  Marion,  advancing  into  the  par- 
lour, after  a short  and  sharp,  but  most  satisfac- 
tory parley,  with  her  prisoner  in  the  .kitchen. 
“Yc  are  both  gentlemen" — andsbelooked  fixedly 
at  the  lawyer — **  and  did  not  come  of  your  own 
free  will  under  my  roof-tree,  to  interfere  with 
my  guests;  or,  to  speak  it  plainly,  to  hear  orto 
see  aught  that  it  was  not  intended  you  should 
see  and  hear.  I’m  on  honour  with  him,  gentle- 
men, and  so  are  ye ; reckoning,  however,  on  a 
reasonable  satisfaction.” 

“ Unquestionably,”  replied  the  lawyer,  with 
a significant  smile,  “ otherwise  we  were  most 
unreasonable  persons : so  now,  ma’am,  for  your 
satisfaction.  1 confess  that  the  scraps  of  certain 
writings  which  have  been  so  singularlvrecovered. 
whet  my  curiosity  exceedingly  for  what  is  be- 
hind or  missing.  Unless  1 am  greatly  mistaken, 
this  young  lady  is  heiress  to  at  least  as  pretty 
and  promising  a Chancery  suit  ns  I ever  hap- 
pened to  advise  withal,  were  there  hut  funds 
to  prosecute  it  with  spirit ; for  I make  no  doubt 
hut  that  resistance,  aided  by  a long  purse,  may 
be  anticipated.” 

“A  promising  plea! — and  you  really  think  so,” 
said  Marion,  earnestly;  her  head  giving  the  little 
nervous  shake,  which,  with  her,  denoted  intense 
interest,  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  keenly  on  the 
lawyer.  “Ye  have  a good  opinion  o’  the  case, 
which  is  a sure  sign,  sir ; and,  if  an  orra  hunder 
pounds,  or,  what  though  we  should  say  twa, 
could  help  it  on,  it  '11  no  be  ill  spent.  It  may 
not  become  the  like  o’  me  to  interfere  in  affairs 
so  far  aboon  my  commission  ; though,  in  anithcr 
sense,  and  that  a better  ane,  it  weel  becomes 
me,  in  faute  o’  grander  freends,  to  step  forward 
in  behalf  o’  an  orphan  gentlewoman,  my  coun- 
trywoman and  my  auld  maister’s  bairn.  So,  w> 
you  to  back  us,  sir,  we’ll  venture  to  bell-the-cat 
e’en  with  that  proud  yearl,  and  try  whose  purse 
stands  langest  out,  when  justice,  and  nothing 
more,  is  the  commodity  sought  for.” 

“ Bravo ! " exclaimed  the  lawyer,  laughing 
heartily.  “ This  is  frank.  You  volunteer  tu 
supply  the  sinews  of  war;  and  1 shall  be  answer- 
able  for  the  results,  if  the  missing  documents— 
most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  our  evi- 
dence— still  exist.” 

“ Exist !”  exclaimed  Marion.  “ There's  a half 
peck  o’  them ; o'  auld  pnpers — I mean  writs  and 
evidents — stowed,  at  this  blessed  moment,  under 
my  easy  chair.”  And,  to  the  best  of  her  memory 
and  ability,  Marion  described  the  nature  of 
documents  which  she  had  secreted;  while  the 
solicitor  rubbed  his  hands*  as  if  chuckling  in 
prospect  over  a gained  case. 

“ Fetch  them,  ma’am — fetch  them  into  court. 

I begin  to  fear  I shall  have  no  work.  'Ihe  ca*t 
is  so  clear  that  the  enemy  won't  shew  fight. 
That  4*15,000,  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Earl 0 
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Tarbert’s  mother,  and  which  she  very  naturally 
devised  to  her  daughter  by  her  second  marriage 
— the  mother  of  the  young  lady  1 saw  last  day 
with  Mrs  Herbert — must  now,  by  accumulated 
interest,  be  more  than  doubled.  The  Earl’s 
niece,  or  half-niece,  will,  eventually,  be  a more 
considerable  heiress  than  his  daughter ; and  a 
charming  young  creature  she  is  too.”  Here 
Marion  ventured  a sly  look  of  congratulation 
and  intelligence  at  Charles  Herbert,  while  the 
lawyer  proceeded: — “Is  Miss  Hamilton,  my  fair 
client  that  is  to  bo,  related  to  Mrs  Herbert,  Mr 
Charles,  or  merely  her  friend  through  the  Tar- 
bert  family  ?" 

“ Miss  Hamilton  is  my  mother's  friend  and 
present  guest,  but  on  a quite  different  footing 
from  what  you  suppose,”  answered  Charles.  **  Y ou 
forget  thatshe  is,  probably,  still  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Tarberts.  But,  excuse  ine  for  a moment: 
since  law  is  to  be  given  to  the  vermin  in  the 
next  apartment,  I may  at  least  satisfy  my  con- 
science, by  trying  to  make  him  impeach  his  ras- 
cally foreign  confederates.” 

“ Let  them  hang  as  high  as  Haman,”  6aid 
Marion  ; and  while  Charles  was  admitted  by  her 
into  the  lucked  kitchen  to  confer  with  Jack,  she 
returned  to  take  what  she  fancied  the  right 
course  with  Mr  Gryphon. 

“ I think  ye  have,  as  well  as  professional  re- 
gard, a fatherly  likin’  to  that  young  gentleman, 
sir,"  said  she ; “ and  that  ye  will  not  be  a bit 
less  zealous  in  this  cause  when  I make  bold  to 
spare  his  modesty,  and  tell  ye  how  matters  really 
stand  with  him.  The  plain  fact  is,  that,  heiress 
or  penniless,  he  is  troth-plighted  to  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton,  and  to  wish  him  the  husband  of  Lady 
Laura  Temple  is  to  wish  him  nae  good.  And 
this  is  really  a remarkable  dealin'  o’  Providence, 
that,  after  his  step-mother  had  been  so  ill-advised 
as,  in  spite  of  your  opinion,  sir,  to  will  away  to 
Lady  Laura  the  fortune  which,  ns  I have  heard, 
was,  in  spite  of  your  sound  and  judicious  advice, 
left  in  Mrs  Herbert’s  power  by  her  husband,  it 
should  as  good  as  come  a’  back,  by  another 
righteous  dispensation,  to  the  right  owners ; 
and  that  is  just  Mr  and  likewise  Mrs  Charles 
Herbert  that  is  to  he,  otherwise  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton  that  now  is." 

“ O ho ! I perceive,”  returned  the  lawyer, 
gratified  by  the  implied  compliment  paid  to  his 
judgment  in  the  opinion  which  he  had,  on  both 
occasions,  most  disinterestedly  given  to  his 
clients,  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  his  advice 
might  have  upon  Mrs  Herbert.  She,  however, 
had  been  so  just  or  high-minded  as  not  to  re- 
sent his  interference ; resting,  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that,  whatever  the  world  might  say, 
she  had,  in  making  the  extraordinary  settlement 
of  her  fortune,  been  guided  by  the  single-minded 
motive  of  advancing  the  prospects  and  securing 
the  happiness  of  her  husband's  son.  She  had, 
moreover,  until  within  the  last  few  days,  never 
doubted  that  what  she  had  intended  for  the  best 
was  really  the  best ; but  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  youthful  lovers,  when  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  her  notice,  assumed  a higher  and 


more  sacred  character  than  she  had  been  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  what  she  wished  to  consider 
as  the  violent,  but  boyish  and  fickle  admiration 
of  a young  man  for  a pretty  new  face  ; and  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  her  guest,  at  once 
gentle  and  lofty,  sweet,  modest,  and  ingratiat- 
ing, confirmed  the  conquest  of  a naturally  affec- 
tionate heart.  The  first  indication  of  her  change 
of  opinion,  or  imperceptible  yielding  to  the  genu- 
ine feelings  of  her  kindly  nature,  and  the  innocent 
fascinations  of  Violet,  was  seen  in  her  delight  to 
find  the  latter  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
noble  house  which  had  awakened  that  worldly 
ambition,  which  was  saved  from  being  unworthy 
because  it  was  principally  felt  for  another  ; and 
in  her  avowed  delight  that  Violet  had  a fair 
chance  of  being  handsomely  provided  for.  A 
feeling  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  mingled  with 
a secret  tingling  of  shame  at  her  own  rashness, 
while  she  half  owned  to  herself — “ If  such  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  Charles,  ought  I not  to  rejoice 
that  the  effects  of  my  precipitance  may  be  atoned 
for  in  so  singular  a manner,  though  not  atoned 
for  by  me/'  Other  recollections  unwillingly 
forced  themselves  upon  her.  Though  the  proud, 
high-minded  Lady  Laura  had  openly  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  inconsiderate  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement, the  Earl,  affecting  the  same  reluct- 
ance, hnd,  in  reality,  shewn  a very  different  dis- 
position, thinly  veiled  by  the  assumption  of  gene- 
rosity, and,  finally,  by  the  repeated  declaration 
of — “ Well,  well,  my  dear  madam ; since  you  will 
have  it  so,  to  your  determination  wo  must  sub- 
mit. Do  as  you  will  about  Lady  Laura  Herbert ’* 
pin-money,  and  the  additional  provision  of  her 
younger  children  ; it  certainly,  as  you  remark, 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  for  our  young 
folks.” 

The  remembrance  of  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, and  also  of  the  occasional,  and  certain- 
ly unconscious,  aristocratic  hauteur  of  Lady 
Laura,  were  also  not  without  their  effect j and 
yet,  so  complicated  are  the  feelings  of  this  poor 
human  nature,  even  in  the  best  characters,  that 
some  taint  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the  mortifi- 
cation which  Mrs  Herbert  experienced,  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr  Gryphon,  at  a sort  of  fa- 
mily conference,  laid  before  her  the  opinions  of 
a celebrated  counsel  whom  he  had  consulted  on 
the  claims  of  her  protegee.  She  checked  the  un- 
worthy feeling ; and,  though  her  pride  shrank 
from  confession  before  the  keen  and,  perhaps, 
triumphant  man  of  business,  whose  warnings  she 
remembered,  when  alone  with  Charles  and 
Violet,  she  said,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  that 
warmth  and  candour  of  manner  which  to  her 
6on  atoned  for  all  her  sins  against  himself — sins 
incurred  by  true  if  mistaken  affection — 

“ Charles,  don’t  wholly  despise  me,  while  you 
saucily  fancy  you  have  obtained  a well-born  and 
well-dowered  charming  wife,  in  spite  of  my  small 
intrigue  for  your  advancement.’’ 

“ How  can  you,  dearest  mother,  do  such  in- 
justice to  yourself — to  me,”  replied  Charles,  re- 
spectfully and  tenderly  kissing  his  mother's 
hand.  “ Fortune  as  it  may  be ; but  you  hav§ 
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learned  to  appreciate  Violet,  nml  my  feelings  for 
her — that  is  enough.” 

Mrs  Herbert  was  deeply  affected.  Turning 
abruptly  to  Violet,  in  a strange  mood  of  self- 
reproach  and  confiding  fondness,  she  said — 

“ You  are  aware  of  the  injury  I have  done  or 
attempted  to  do  you  ? But  yet  I bid  you  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  ; repay  mistrust  and 
dislike — which,  however,  nfter  knowing  you,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  entertain — by  gener- 
ous kindness.  I have,  I begin  to  fear,  rashly 
made  our  Charles  poor : dearest  Violet,  you 
must,  for  my  sake,  make  him  rich.  I nro  now 
convinced  that  you  alone  can  make  him  happy : 
for  his  sake,  I need  not  ask  that  of  yon.” 

Violet  hastened  to  seat  herself  on  n low  stool 
by  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs  Herbert  sat ; burying 
her  proud  and  happy  blushful  face  inthe  lap  of  the 
lady,  whose  hand  she  covered  with  kisses  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  thrice-welcome  if  oddly- 
expressed  consent.  Mrs  Herbert  clasped  her  in 
a silent  embrace ; and,  after  a moment,  ns  if 
half  disconcerted  at  having  given  so  far  way  to 
her  feelings,  nnd  of  being  involved  in  that  hor- 
ror of  English  people,  a scene,  she  rose,  whis- 
pering, ns  she  withdrew — “ We  understand  each 
other  now.” 

Charles  detained  her  to  explain  why,  finding 
himself  so  near  London,  when  he  restored  Miss 
Juliana  Stocks  to  her  school,  he  had  stolen  a 
day  for  “ more  last  words.” 

While  the  lovers  were  thus  left  to  their  own 
concerns,  Mrs  Herbert  assumed  the  delicate 
nnd,  to  her,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  dif- 
ficult task  of  preparing  Lady  Laura  Temple  for 
impending  events.  She  secretly  accused  herself 
of  having  formerly  represented  or  insinuated  to 
this  young  lady  that  the  attentions  and  gal- 
lantry of  Charles  were  already  of  the  serious 
character, which  she hopedtheymighttakerather 
tlinn  what  his  feelings  really  were — namely,  re- 
spectful admiration  for  a handsome  and  highly 
accomplished  woman,  into  whose  society  he  had 
beenintimatelythrown,  while  no  other  youngman 
was  present  to  pay  her  those  little  attentions 
which  it  was  grateful  to  himself  to  shew,  and 
which  were  always  well  received.  The  long 
epistle,  which  it  cost  Mrs  Herbert  infinite  pains 
to  concoct,  so  as  to  announce  the  engagement  of 
her  son  and  not  wound  the  pride  of  Lady  Laura, 
went  by  the  same  mail  which  carried  the  for- 
mal announcement,  made  by  Mr  Gryphon  to 
her  father,  of  Miss  Violet  Hamilton's  various 
claims. 

Lady  Laura,  who  had  been  disposed  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  implied  suit  of  Charles 
Herbert,  was  more  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the 
mysterious  letter  she  received,  than  she  hnd 
believed  possible  ; but  it  was  not  until  her  father 
informed  her  of  the  strange  communication  which 
had  reached  himself,  that  she  understood  the 
full  hearing  of  the  case,  or  began  to  suspect  that 
she  had  been  misled,  if  not  betrayed,  by  the  am- 
bition of  her  parvenue  friend.  Her  pride,  her 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  nnd  those  gentler  af- 
fections which  lurked  under  a cold  and  lofty 


bearing,  were  outraged  and  wounded  ; but  what- 
ever were  her  secret  sufferings,  no  visible  sum 
of  them  was  permitted  to  appear.  Urged,  pro- 
bably by  her  pride,  she  at  once  wrote  to  her 
rival,  frankly  acknowledging  the  relationship, 
courteously  offering  her  friendship,  and  regret- 
ting that  the  absence  of  her  father  from  England, 
for  probably  a long  period,  must  withhold  from 
her  the  happiness  of  being  known  to  so  near 
and  amiable  a kinswoman,  whom  she  gaily  con- 
gratulated on  the  joyful  event  at  which  her 
friend  Mrs  Herbert — to  whom  she  begged  to  he 
remembered — had  delicately  hinted.  The  Earl 
of  Tarbert,  to  whom, before  sealing  it,  she  handed 
her  letter  to  her  new-found  cousin,  secretly 
admired  the  strength  of  mind,  nnd  also  the 
female  diplomacy  of  his  daughter ; but  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns  to  hare 
much  time  to  bestow  upon  hers,  until,  with  the 
greatest  apparent  calmness,  she  informed  him 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  their  new-found 
cousin  was  engaged  was  Charles  Herbert.  The 
surprise  of  the  Earl  could  not  have  been  greater, 
though  the  previous  secure  disposition  of  Mrs 
Herbert's  fortune  in  his  daughter’s  behalf  pro- 
bably made  his  chagrin  much  less  at  this  intelli- 
gence than  otherwise  it  might  have  been  at  los- 
ing a desirable  match  for  a daughter  now  almost 
thirty  years  of  age. 

“ I fancied,  Laura — so  indeed  did  my  friend 
Mrs  Herbert — that  you  were,  at  one  time,  dis- 
posed to  shew  the  young  man  some  small  degree 
of  favour,”  said  the  Karl. 

u All  the  case  required,”  replied  Lady  Laura, 
carelessly.  “ But  now  that  the  Indy  you 
mention  has  had  her  freak  out,  and  find*  her 
grand  project  frustrated,  I presume  she  may 
have  back  her  money  ; which,  if  we  had  not 
saved  it  for  her,  might  have  been  thrown  away 
in  some  other  matrimonial  scheme  for  her  step- 
son, which  would  have  yielded  even  less  return. 

“ I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs  Her- 
bert regrets  the  settlements  which  she  pressed 
upon  you,  Lady  Laura  ; forced  upon  us,  indeed. 
To  return  that  money — even  if  you  had  the 
power,  which  is  placed  in  your  trustees,  sir 
George  Lees  and  myself — would  look  as  if  you 
had  trepanned  the  silly  woman  into  the  arrange- 
ment, and  were  now  ashamed  of  yourself 

“ Which,  perhaps,  I am,”  replied  Lady  Laura, 
coldly,  "in  those  settlements  I unwillingly 
acquiesced  when  my  prospects  or  my  ideas  were 
somewhat  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
May  I now  beg  to  know  what  you  have  learned 
of  my  cousin  ? Are  her  claims  just?" 

“ Just  or  unjust,  I am  afraid  they  will  be  per- 
tinaciously maintained : that  fellow  Gryphon 
made  himself  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable on  a former  occasion.” 

“ When  he  wished  to  prevent  Mrs  Herbert 
from  committing  a folly  into  which  lie  probably 
fancied  that  the  Earl  of  Tarbert 's  artful  daugh- 
ter had  betrayed  her.  . . The  matter,  alt®* 

gether,  has  become  exceedingly  unpleasant) an 
the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it  the  better.  I 
not  lose  a moment  in  doing  my  part.” 
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u Stay,  Laura,”  cried  the  Earl,  stopping  his 
daughter,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room.  “ This 
must  be  left  to  those  who  better  understand 
business  than  we  can  pretend  to  do." 

**  Oh  ! surely,  sir : we  give  the  orders  ; they 
properly  execute  them.” 

The  Earl  became  peremptory  and  even  harsh, 
until,  after  a protracted  discussion,  he  forbade 
his  daughter’s  interference,  and  dutifully  expa- 
tiated on  the  folly  of  his  own  mother,  who  not 
only  made  a second  marriage,  but  settled,  or  at- 
tempted to  settle,  at  accumulating  interest,  a 
sum,  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  half  of  his 
yearly  rents,  upon  the  daughter  born  of  that  mar- 
riage, and  his  own  only  sister. 

“ When  my  grandmother  bequeathed  thi3 
money  to  her  child,  your  Lordship's  sister,  I con- 
clude she  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?’’ 

“ That  remains  to  be  tried  ; at  all  events  the 
affair  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
big  wigs.  Are  you  aware,  Laura,  that,  with  my 
growing  embarrassments,  this  girl*s  claim,  if  sus- 
tained, would  involve  me  in  difficulties  probably 
for  the  whole  brief  remainder  of  my  life?  Have 
I not  double  reason  to  rejoice  that,  whatever 
may  occur,  you  at  least,  through  the  just  partial- 
ity of  Mrs  Herbert,  are  independent  and  wealthy, 
and  able,  as  I know  you  are  willing,  to  be  gener- 
ous to  your  father.” 

u At  the  expense  of  those  Herberts  ? — of  in- 
justice to  the  son,  and  now,  I doubt  not,  of  re- 
gret and  remorse  to  the  foolish  mother  ? No, 
dear  father  ; we  may  be  poor  together ; but  we 
shall  not  be  mean,  nay,  dishonest." 

The  Earl  mado  a peevish  ejaculation  about 
women’s  romance,  and  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  of  business ; and  his  daughter,  accustomed 
to  think  and,  by  his  indulgence,  to  act  for  her- 
self, at  once  wrote  to  Mrs  Herbert,  warmly  con- 
gratulating her  upon  her  son’s  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  informing  her  that  the  fortune,  which 
she  affected  to  consider  as  a toy,  placed  by  the 
caprice  of  a spoiled  child  in  the  keeping  of  a 
favourite,  and  then  pettishly  reclaimed  or  de- 
sired back,  was  now  at  her  service. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  both  gratified  and  deeply 
mortified  by  this  letter.  It  proved  Lady  Laura 
the  noble  creature  which  she  had  always  be- 
lieved and  maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  sus- 
picious lawyer,  Gryphon  ; and  also,  that  her  con- 
fidence had  not  been  misplaced.  In  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  charmed  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Lady  Laura,  she  almost  sighed  that 
the  choice  of  Charles  had  not  been  fixed  before 
he  had  seen  one  possessed  of  much  greater  femi- 
nine attraction,  softness,  and  gentleness,  though 
not  of  a more  elevated  mind.  Nay,  she  even 
boasted  to  Violet  of  the  conduct  of  Laura,  when 
the  former  ran  in,  full  of  delight,  to  shew  Mrs 
Herbert  the  letter  from  Laura  to  herself,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

“ Noble,  indeed,  she  is,  as  people  of  tho  world 
may  think,”  said  Violet ; “ though  only  what  one 
might  expectin  a right-hearted  woman.  But  how 
happy  I am  that  she  docs  not  love  Charles  so  much 
as  you  supposed,  else  she  never  could  write  me 
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thus.  I can  bear  Juliana  Stocks  to  be  in  love  with 
him,  but  not  Lady  Laura,  who,  if  she  had  loved 
Charles  as  I do — and,  I am  sure,  seeing  him  so 
much,  I wonder  how  she  escaped  it — could  never 
speak  thus  of  him,  so  kindly  ; and  so  handsomely 
congratulate  me  on  my  prospects.” 

Yet  Violet  was  a little  discomposed  when  Mrs 
Herbert,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
boasted  to  Charles  of  her  magnanimous  and  ad- 
mirable friend ; and  she  was  also  a little  sur- 
prised, in  her  simplicity,  at  Mrs  Herbert  shew- 
ing no  hesitation  at  taking  Lady  Laura  at  her 
word  in  returning  the  fortune.  A consultation 
of  lawyers  followed,  and  then  one  of  the  lovers  ; 
each  of  the  pair  alike  disposed  to  do  homage  to 
the  exalted  virtue  of  Lady  Laura,  and  anxious 
to  make  the  sacrifice  ns  light  ns  possible. 

Ten  days  later,  the  Lady  Laura,  who  hnd 
been  at  open  feud  with  her  father,  entered  his 
apartment  ns  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Court, 
having  just  received  important  despatches  from 
England.  Letters  had  come  to  his  daughter  by 
the  same  opportunity. 

“ Well,  Laura,  is  it  peace  or  war?”  asked  the 
Earl,  attempting  to  he  gay. 

“ Peace,  if  you  choose  it,  sir,”  replied  his 
daughter ; “ and  I am  now  in  a condition  to 
offer  you  advantageous  terms.  My  cousin, 
Violet,  though  the  youngest,  is  the  ablest  diplo- 
matist among  us.”  Lady  Laura  pointed  to  the 
open  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  It  was 
written  by  Charles,  in  the  name  of  his  affianced 
wife,  and,  as  he  stated,  at  her  suggestion.  The 
scheme  of  adjustment  proposed  was  hers.  “ You 
cannot,  even  by  the  admission  of  your  own  law- 
yers, who  are  anxious  to  Bee  the  affair  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  hope  much  longer  to  ward  off 
the  claims  of  my  cousin,”  said  Laura,  “ although 
you  wished  it.” 

**  Have  you  come  to  congratulate  me  on  that 
score  ?”  returned  the  Earl,  sharply. 

“ No,  my  Lord  ; but  to  announce  that,  during 
your  lifetime  and  mine,  we  6hall  have  no  trouble, 
on  condition” 

" Ay,  the  condition  ?”  demanded  the  Earl, 
eagerly  ; the  letters  which  he  had  just  received 
disposing  him  strongly  to  any  measure  by  which 
the  repayment  of  nearly  £50,000,  to  which  his 
mother's  original  bequests  had  now  mounted, 
might  be  evaded  or  deferred. 

“ On  condition  that  justice  is  done  by  us  to 
my  cousin’s  future  husband,”  said  Laura,  with 
the  forced  emphasis  and  slightly  tremulous  tone 
of  voice  which  betrayed  her  feelings.  “ That 
Mr  Charles  Herbert  receives  back  from  us  the 
smaller  fortune  of  which  the  world  thinks  wo 
have  deprived  him,  by  working  on  the  facility 
or  vanity  of  his  father’s  widow.” 

This  wassaidwith  bitterness ; for  LauraTemple 
could  no  more  forgive  her  own  weakness,  than 
the  conduct  of  Mrs  Herbert  which  had  encou- 
raged it. 

“ Hang  his  father’s  widow !"  cried  the  Earl, 
yet  somewhat  relieved.  “ Shew  me  the  letter. 
La.  What  will  Gryphon  say  to  it  ? 'Tis  quite 
mpossible  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  hare 
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saddled  me  with  that  monstrous  amount  of  in- 
terest, where  I was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
any  existing  claim.  You  give  up  £±0,000. 
Laura.  The  claims  of  this  girl  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  extinguished  by  £30,000.  Are  you 
aware  of  what  you  surrender  ?" 

“ Perfectly : a burthen  and  a disgrace  I sur- 
render, for  incurring  which  I shnll  never  for- 
give myself.  The  generosity  of  these  young 
persons  shames  us,  papa.'' 

" Nqt  quite  so  generous  or  disinterested  as 
you  may  suppose,  Laura.  After  my  apotheosis 
— when  the  title  and  estates  have  gone — to  the 
devil — by  the  law  of  entail,  Herbert’s  and  his 
wife’s  claim  will  still,  I imagine,  hold  good 
against  the  said  estate  of  Cpombe  Flory,  on 
which  my  sensible  mother’s  money  was  secured. 
Much  good  may  it  then  do  them ! My  pretty 
niece  is  surely  as  near  and  dear  to  me  as  that 
sneaking  black  rascal  down  at  Glo’ster,  who  will 
inherit  the  honours  of  the  Tarberts ; because 
my  great-grandfather’s  younger  brother,  being 
half-witted,  chose  to  marry  the  gamekeeper’s 
daughter.” 

“ Both  nearer  and  dearer,  certainly,  papa. 
Then  this  is  fixed.  I may  write  to — to  Charles 
Herbert.  I conclude  that  he  now  surrenders 
his  appointment  in  your  suite.” 

"That  I leave  to  his  discretion.  Herbert  has 
now  another  claim  on  me : and  his  pretty  little 
wife  would  make  a charming  addition  to  your 
society,  Laura.” 

" Leave  it  rather  to  my  discretion,  father,” 
said  Laura,  with  a sigh,  which  the  father  felt ; 
“ and  write  Charles  that  his  appointment  is 
otherwise  filled  up.  Yon  are  going  to  court?” 

" To  the  Minister;  to  solicit,  among  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  things,  for  the  arrest  of  some 
blackguard  travelling  Count  or  other,  who  has 
been  coming  it  rather  strong  over  honest  John 
Bull,  and  even  going  the  bold  length  of  running 
away  with  his  heiresses.  If  my  excellent  coun- 
trymen insist  upon  being  gulled  by  these  gentry, 

I cannot  see  why  they  should  be  baulked  in  their 
fancy.  But  the  girl's  father  has  some  parlia- 
mentary, or,  I ought  rather,  now-a-days,  to  say 
penstitueiUary  influence  ; and  he  insists  on  having 
a Count  Kodolph  Zanderschloss  hanged,  for  the 
protection  of  English  heiresses.  What  idiots  the 
admiration  of  titles  makes  the  half-caste  British 
gentry.  Any  man,  not  of  our  nation,  must  have 
known  that  a person  with  so  preposterous  a title 
must  be  an  impostor — never  could  be  a German 
noble.  My  Count,  I find,  was  originally  a bar- 
ber, and  afterwards  an  itinerant  dealer  in  spu- 
rious Eau  de  Cologne,  and  other  quackeries, 
about  the  watering-places  of  his  own  country  ; 
but,  in  mine,  he  emerged  a magnate  of  the  first 
grade." 

“ And  where  is  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  ?” 

"Ah,  there  is  the  beauty  of  it.  He  did  not 
even  get  her ; nor,  what  is  worse,  a stiver  from 
her  papa's  money-bags:  and  yet  papa  must  have 
his  revenge.  It  has  been  altogether  a losing 
bargain  to  the  Count,  who  has,  moreover,  been 


blown  and  driven  from  England  before  he  hid 
fully  reaped  his  harvest.” 

Lady  Laura  smiled,  as  she  remarked:— "Yet 
the  vanity  or  credulous  folly  of  the  one,  cannot 
excuse  the  villany  of  the  other  party ; nor, 
though  the  scheme  of  this  person  has  failed,  is 
his  guilt  the  less.  I do  hope  your  application 
for  his  arrest  will  be  successful.  1 presume  this 
is  the  case  to  which  Mr  Charles  Herbert  referred, 
where  he  rescued  the  young  lady,  when  lately 
following  you  through  Kent?” 

" The  very  samp  distressed  damsel  and  pirni 
chevalier.  But  now,  Laura,  I insist  upon  yw 
getting  rid  of  your  three  days'  migraine,  <nd 
appearing  in  the  circle  to-night.  He  is,  thuud 
a travelled  and  accomplished  Hungarian,  do 
mock  Count  who  would  glory  in  placing*  you  is 
the  van  of  the  march  of  improvement  in  hi* 
semi-barbarous  principality.” 

'I'li e Lady  Laura  turned  away  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  on  her  countenance,  which  warwd 
her  father  not  then  to  press  the  topic  farther: 
hut  her  appearance  at  court  that  eveuing  proved 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  what  gave  hue 
pleasure. 


CUAPTKR  XIV. 

We  have,  as  is  not  unfrequent  with  the 
members  of  our  craft,  dropped  a stitch  in  mi 
knitting,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  pick  up. 
In  plainer  terms,  we  left  Mr  John  Quinta 
Cryppes  safe  in  the  custody  of  Mistress  Marios, 
who,  on  many  accounts,  was  desirous  to  be  hand- 
somely rid  of  him  ; though  Jack,  now  tolerably 
reassured  by  her  hospitable  treatment,  began  to 
fancy  that  he  might  be  in  much  worse  quarter*, 
and  to  hint  that  he  could  pass  the  night  with  great 
comfort  in  her  leathern  arm-chair.  This  Marian 
would  not  understand  ; and  a plainer  intimate 
of  Jack’s  desire  drew  forth  a point  blank  order 
to  tramp. 

" I have  done  my  part  by  you,”  said  Marion ; 
" that  you  cannot  deny : and  I am  ready  and 
willing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  my  paction, 
and  get  you  smuggled  to  Leith  along  with  my 
meal  ark,  which  goes  doon  once  a-year  to  he 
filled  ; and  on  it,  or  in  it,  ye  may  go  and  lie  « 
snug  as  a thief  in  a mill.” 

"To  Scotland;  cutoff  from  my  London  re- 
sources !”  said  Jack ; " my  wardrobe  in  so  had  i 
condition,  and  my  finances  exhausted.” 

" Your  resources ! My  certy,  they  are  to  bra$ 
of!”  returned  Marion  ; and  Mr  Jack,  who  seldoa 
lost  anything,  for  want  of  bold  attempt  to  obtain 
it,  changed  his  tactics. 

" Without  some  small  temporary’  supply,  your 
goodness  to  me — that  noble  dealing  with  a foe, 
which  distinguishes  your  ancient  and  gallw* 
nation — were  worse  than  lost.” 

"So  ye  would  butter  us  up,  would  yt?  *** 
turned  Marion,  scornfully ; but  either  her  heart 
was  somewhat  mollified,  or  else  the  kindne* 
which,  for  excellent  causes  and  reasons,  ihe  had 
already  shewn,  naturally  disposed  her  tow*na 
the  farther  benevolence  which  might  render  d 
available  to  its  object ; and  she  said — " It* 09 
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to  be  thought  that  I will  supply  your  profli- 
gate extravagance,  even  for  an  hour  ; but  as  I 
have,  thanks  to  tnysel,  made  my  own  of  you,  I 
would  not  grudge  a trifle  to  put  you  in  a way  of 
winning  honest  bread,  by  industry,  and  of  for- 
saking the  wicked  coorses  that  must  lead  you  to 
the  gallows.  Ye  are  but  a young  chield  yet; 
and,  they  tell  me,  no  altogether  without  tawlents 
and  capacity,  if  ye  had  steadiness.  As  a dancin’- 
master,  now ; or,  say  that  ye  united  singin'  wi’ 
dancin’;  ahd  the  tunin’  o’  pianofbrtes,  ahd  clean- 
ing docks  and  mending  broken  china,  the  like 
o'  you  might  make  a shift  from  dale  to  dale 
among  the  store  farmers  that  have  families  to 
educate,  and  are  far  from  market  towns,  and 
respectable  instructors  of  youth : though,  I’m 
sure,  I ken  not  how  I durst  venture  to  recom- 
mend you.” 

There  was  much  thnt  appeared  to  Jack  so 
exquisitely  ludicrous  in  such  a scheme,  as  con- 
nected with  a person  of  his  own  importance  and 
pretensions,  that  his  pride  was  not  offended ; 
and,  in  his  present  pinch,  anything  was  better 
than  remaining  lurking  where  he  was,  so 
thoroughly  well-known  to  the  police ; and,  be- 
sides, the  idea  diverted  him.  After  a moment 
of  hesitation,  he  replied — 

“ Egad,  it  might  be  an  amusing  lark  enough  : 
see  something  of  life — eh,  old  lady  ? As  good 
as  a tour  with  the  tinkers,  or  a campaign  with 
strollers.  And  then  I could  write  my  Travels 
in  Scotland,  with  Illustrations : — perhaps  induce 
some  of  my  keen-scented  friends  in  the  Itow  to 
advance  a few  pieces  on  the  spec.  Were  you, 
ma’am,  frankly  to  advance  me  twenty,  or  say 
twenty-five  pieces,  now,  I should  at  once  give  you 
an  order  upon  my  publisher  for  thirty  or  forty, 
a month  hence,  which  I consider  a handsome 
profit.” 

“Greatly  obleeged,”  replied  Marion,  in  her 
driest  tones  ; “but  I could  not  think  of  robbing 
you.  Ye  must  surely  consider  us  Scotch  clean 
Jews  and  usurers,  that  we  would  take  such 
advantage  of  a gentleman  in  distress.  Besides, 
1 am  no  money-changer,  young  man : what  I 
give  I give.” 

Jack  found  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  lay. 

“ Hearty  that,  egad  ! 1 like  it.  Well,  ma'am, 
a lady  of  your  penetratioh  and  sagacity  can 
easily  comprehend  my  present  pinch.  I should, 
ns  matters  stand,  be  most  happy  to  embrace  the 
romantic  scheme  you  have  suggested  of  making 
a raid  into  Scotland,  if  furnished  with  a trifle 
and  a carte  da  pays." 

“ I may  not  object  to  pay  whatever  I consider 
needful  to  your  frugal  and  sober,  but  decent, 
maintenance  between  this  and  Berwick  or  New- 
castle, and  n cast  beyond  ; and  if  ye  make  a bon- 
fire of  these  Rag-Market  duds,  that  would  make 
the  very  craws  in  my  country  tak’  ye  for  a 
potato-bogle,  I maybe  have  a couple  of  shirts 
and  a suit  of  second-hand  blacks  in  my  drawers, 
to  moke  ye  a thought  more  respectable,  and 
liker  a dominie.” 

Jack  laughed  outright.  The  very  absurdity 
of  the  scheme,  its  imaginary  monstrous  incon- 
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gruity  in  relation  to  himself,  served  to  recom- 
mend it.  He  had  also  heard  of  young  men  of 
title  and  rank  (whether  real  or  pretended)  tra- 
velling as  wandering  pipers,  and  faring  luxuri- 
ously under  the  assumed  character.  Nay,  heir- 
esses had  been  honestly,  or,  at  least,  safely, 
achieved  by  gallant  gentlemen  thus  disguised. 
He  became  even  impatient  to  embark  ; and  less 
from  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  really 
menaced  him  than  anxiety  to  commence  his 
adventures  as  a chevnlier-errant  in  the  north. 

The  munificence  of  Mistress  Linton  fairly  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations,  though  displayed  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  the  caution  of 
her  country.  To  the  most  comfortable  stock  of 
linen  and  under-clothing  which  Jack  had  pos- 
sessed for  some  years,  she  added  another  and 
another  pair  of  her  own  substantial,  knit  woollen 
hose,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  ; and  drew  forth  an- 
other and  another  half-crown,  that  he  might  not, 
she  said,  require  to  change  one  of  his  fire  sove- 
reigns until  fairly  landed,  and  advancing  on  his 
ihland  march. 

“ After  ye  get  up  among  the  hill-farmers,  ye 
will  need  for  nothing,”  said  Marion,  “ and  be  in 
the  way  of  makin’  instead  o’  spendin’.  I have 
kenned  a well-behaved  man,  who  could  give  in- 
struction both  in  psalmody,  ahd  foursome  reels 
and  high  dances,  carry  off  a matter  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings  from  a clachan,  after  a 
sojourn  of  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  in  a win- 
ter.” 

This  to  the  accomplished  son  of  Professor 
Cryppes,  who,  for  a musical  lesson  of  twenty 
minutes,  had  lately  received  five  guineas,  and 
might  have  had  ten  ! But  Jack,  clinging  to  the 
idea  of  a lark  into  Scotland,  and,  at  least,  two 
volumes  of  illustrated  travels,  was  not  dis- 
mayed. 

“ Hang  money  I”  cried  Jack  ; “ I have  a soul 
above  pelf — always  had.  I shall  have  shooting 
and  fishing,  romantic  and  magnificent  scenery  to 
sketch,  ay,  and  pretty  Scotch  lasses  to  court— 
eh,  old  lady  ?”  And  Jack  leeringly  squinted  in- 
expressible meanings. 

" Forgie  me  for  letting  loose  such  a swindlin' 
profligate  on  my  native  land  !”  thought  Marion  : 
and  she  said  aloud — “An’  it  had  not  been,  Mr 
Cripps,  that  1 have  ta’en  my  ain  out  o’  you,  and 
that  I consider  your  bonny  tittie,  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  a greater  loon  irt  the  matter  of  stealing 
the  heiress  than  yOur  worshipful  self,  who  were 
likely  to  suffer  the  hnill  penalty  and  dirdum,  it 
should  have  been  long  ere  I had  sent  such  a 
roving  blade  among  my  young  countrywomen,  . 
though  I consider  the  muircocks  in  no  great 
danger  frae  cockney  shots.” 

Jack, under  the  first  Implied  accusation,  smiled 
most  complacently ; which,  provoking  Marion, 
she  added — 

“ Howsoever,  those  who  see  you  London  dan- 
dies in  daylight,  will  rtot  be  ower  ready  to  rin 
off  wi’  you  in  the  dark,  Mr  Jack  ; and  to  make 
ye  less  killin’  and  more  safe,  I must  have  aff 
these  moustaches.  My  pussie  really  envies  you 
o’  them ; — but  they  are  beauties !” 
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“ My  moustaches,  ma’am  ?'*  cried  Jack,  petri- 
fied, and  fondly  drawing  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  cherished  ap- 
pendages. “ Be  assured  I sh:ill  not  part  with 
my  moustaches.” 

“ Not  part  wi’  them !”  cried  Marion,  rising, 
and  flourishing  her  scissors ; “ then,  be  ye  as- 
sured, the  police  will  no  part  wi’you.  If  ye  did 
not  hear  me  read  that  description  of  your  beau- 
tiful person  which  the  tailor's  lady  below  has 
gotten  to  keep  for  a love-token,  ye  might  have 
heard  it.  Come,  come,  no  nonsense.  This  is 
as  much  as  your  neck  is  worth.” 

“ If  it  were  necessary  to  disfigure  my  face  in 
this  horrible  style,  I would  require  an  expert 
frheur ; or,  at  any  rate,  a razor  to  perform  so 
delicate  an  operation  myself.” 

“ There's  no  razor  here,  were  it  wanted  to 
sned  your  weasand,”  cried  Marion  ; while  Jack 
warded  off  the  threatened  assault  of  her  sharp 
instrument.  “ Ye  surely  do  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  1 have  a beard  ? And,  as  for  shaving, 
I have  clipped  a twated  sheep  mony  a time  ere 
now,  and  may  surely  perform  on  you.  But  if 
ye  should  prefer  to  perform  the  task  yoursel.  I’ll 
just  owerlook  ye.” 

Finally,  Jack’s  hairy  honours — such  was  his 
hnrd  fate — fell  beneath  his  own  hands,  Marion 
looking  exultingly  on. 

“ There  now,  ye  are  no  altogether  so  like  a 
monkey  and  a mountebank  as  before.  If  the  half 
of  the  whiskers  were  sent  to  the  fire  in  company, 
there  might  be  some  kytking  of  a human  face 
about  ye  still.” 

“ So  you  really  think,  old  lady,  I look  hand- 
somer?” said  Jack,  complacently  regarding  his 
denuded  upper  lip  in  Marion's  small  looking- 
glass.  “ Gad  a’  mercy  on  the  poor  Scotch  girls !" 

Marion's  temper  could  scarcely  stand  this,  di- 
verted as  she  had  been  by  the  infliction  of  the 
late  awful  punishment. 

“ Get  along  with  you,”  she  cried.  “ The  tai- 
lor's gayjody  is  sleeping  by  this  time;  and,  Adonis 
as  ye  are,  might  think  a good  i!200  better  than 
your  bulk  ; and,  1 have  reason  to  be  thankfu’,  1 
am  ower  auld  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  though  I 
maun  convoy  ye  safe  as  far  as  the  wharf.  It 
will  be  a sight  for  sair  eyne  to  see  auld  Marion 
Linton  linking  east  Fleet  Street  arm-in-arm  wi' 
a fashionable  dandy.” 

Though  Marion’s  stomach  rose  at  the  degra- 
dation of  the  public  exhibition,  she  submitted, 
the  better  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  watch- 
men and  police ; and  Jack,  also  overwhelmed 
I with  confusion  at  being  so  accompanied,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  recollection  that  the  hour 
was  late,  and  the  quarter  unfashionable. 

“ No  one  can  detect  me,”  said  Jack,  aloud. 

“ It’s  no  that  like,’’  returned  Marion,  as  they 
turned  off  from  the  street  door.  “ With  me  by 
your  side,  a clean  shirt  on  your  back,  and  the 
hair  off  your  mouth,  forbye  that  pair  of  stout 
shoon  on  your  feet — they  cost  me  nett  5s.  (id. — 
youaremair  decently  disguised,  ! daresay,  than 
since  the  day  ye  were  first  breeched.  But  ye’ll 


1 keep  quiet  now.  The  Bkipper  expects  ye.  Ye 
sail  wi’  the  tide.  And,  whatever  he  my  ja- 
louse,  he  will  be  canny  wi’  ye  for  my  sake,  or— 
for  reasons  as  substantial.” 

They  proceeded  quickly  and  quietly  along  the 
nearly  deserted  streets,  not  without  that  sen-e 
of  danger  which,  for  the  moment,  established  a 
feeling  of  common  sympathy  in  bosoms  so  dis- 
cordant. 

“ My  poor  mother,”  whispered  Jack,  in  am* 
tural  and  softened  voice,  as  they  drew  near  the 
appointed  spot,  and  found  a man  like  a sailor  or 
porter  waiting  to  receive  them.  “ The  old  lady 
is  so  fond  of  me,”  he  continued,  in  a whisper  w 
Marion,  “ I wish  I could  have  sent  her  or  the 
governor  some  token  of  my  dutiful  remembrance 
of  them.” 

“No  doubt  ye  are  her  bairn,  whatever  eke 
she  or  you  be,”  returned  Marion,  somewhat 
melted.  “ And  now  the  Lord  pardon  and  guide 
ye,  and  forgic  me,  if  sae  be  it  is  sin  to  try  to 
save  your  young  blude  frae  the  gallows,  and  gie 
ye  time  for  repentance  and  amendment  of  lift; 
especially  as  ye  hae  tried  to  make  some  small 
reparation  to  Miss  Violet.  Stay : there’s  a bit 
Glasgow  pound-note  in  my  hussey-case.  It’s  w 
easy  getting  silver  for  them  in  this  toon  withoai 
losin’  a shillin’  or  a sixpence  by  the  job.  Takt  si 
wi’  ye,  and  be  a wiser  and  better  man.  It’s  at  er 
ower  late  to  repent.  I’ll  maybe  see  your  pa- 
rents the  morn,  and  set  them  at  ease  about 
you.” 

“ Thank  you,  old  lady.  Remember  me  U 
Miss  Violet  and  my  friend  Charles.— Gad.  1 
might,  in  an  hour  or  two  more,  have  wheedled 
her  out  of  another  five  pounds,"  thought  Jack, 
going  on  with  his  guide.  “ What  the  deuce  c»a 
all  the  women,  old  and  young,  see  in  me! 
There’s  that  tailor's  handsome  wife,  too : deril- 
ish  hard  to  be  shipped  off  so  critically.  Thank* 
to  my  charming  sister.  Poll,  who  would  bare 
stored  the  harvest,  and  left  me  the  stubble  for 
my  share,  like  a goose  as  I am.  And  now  for 
beggarly  Scotland,  ho  ! — where  1 cannot  h»« 
worse  fortune  than  the  cursed  hag  chalkrC 
out  for  me.”  And  Jack  continued — “ Star,— 1 
might  be  a Polish  refugee  noble,  or  an  Italic 
picture-dealer,  or  twenty  characters.  None,  how- 
ever, to  start  with,  fairer  than  a young  #obk* 
man  travelling  incognito,  and  tuning  pianos,  Ut 
a frolic,  to  gain  access  to  the  pretty  performer* 
upon  them.  If  the  vulgar  Rodolpho,  with  hi* 
ugly  phiz  and  broken  English,  humbugged  the 
Warwickshire  folks  in  style,  why  may  not  1 
charm  the  Scotch.  London,  though,  as  »J 
governor  was  wont  to  say,  is,  and  ever  will  !*> 
the  grand  mart  for  talents.  Adieu,  Alma  Mater. 
If  1 prosper,  it  shall  not  be  long  till  we  me*1 
again.” 

And  with  this  the  good  old  Smack,  the  Egb*1’ 
began  to  drop  down  the  Thames,  bearing  to  Scot- 
land a cargo  of  bones,  empty  oat-meal  bags,  ad 
Russian  bristles,  together  with  Jack  Crj'PP^ 
and  his  fortunes. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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SCENES  ABROAD  AND  THOUGHTS  AT  HOME.— No.  III. 

By  J KLINGER  C.  SYMONS. 


There  is  no  country  in  Europe  so  deficient  in 
statistics  as  Switzerland  ; especially  as  regards 
those  indices  to  national  wealth,  imports  and 
exports : the  reason  is,  that  there  are  no  cus- 
toms, no  protecting  duties,  and  no  other  tax  on 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  than  a 
toll  called  a “ transit  due which  is  almost 
entirely  levied  by  weight,  and  which,  correspond- 
ing in  principle  to  our  turnpike  tolls,  is  suffi- 
ciently heavy  in  amount  to  defray  a very  large 
portion  of  the  light  taxes  of  Switzerland. 

The  evidences  of  the  growth  or  decay  of  na- 
tional wealth  are,  however,  to  be  read  elsewhere 
than  in  the  records  of  custom  houses.  And  I 
am  very  sure  that  every  traveller,  especially  in 
the  northern  or  German  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  industry 
ais  well  as  the  scenery,  the  men  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  — I say,  1 am  sure 
that  all  such  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  a more  well-conditioned,  happy,  prosperous 
peasantry,  than  that  of  Switzerland,  are  seldom 
if  ever  seen  in  other  countries ; whilst  the 
middle  classes,  who  constitute  the  only  aristo- 
cracy, are  no  less  signally  remarkable  for  amia- 
bility of  character  and  ease  of  circumstances.  To 
these  outward  evidences  of  the  social  nnd  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  Swiss  people,  I must 
recur,  after  a brief  glance  at  the  exact  condition 
of  their  manufacturing  progress,  and,  indeed, 
their  productive  arts  in  general. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  more  unfavourably  situated  than  Switzer- 
land, both  as  regards  the  indigenous  or  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  and  as  regards  facility  of 
transport  for  foreign  trade.  So  mountainous  is 
the  country,  that  the  corn  grown  in  Switzerland 
does  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  two-thirds  of 
the  population.  She  has,  with  a trifling  exception, 
no  mineral  produce:  she  has  but  very  little  coal, 
.and  scarcely  any  timber ; whilst  the  chief  valua- 
ble produce  she  has,  may  be  summed  up  in  flax, 
fruit,  and  grass.  The  latter  is  the  staple  terri- 
torial wealth  of  the  land ; and  the  herds  and 
flocks  fattened  in  Switzerland,  certainly  form  a 
very  lucrative  commodity  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  of  food  for  internal  consumption:  but  in 
manufacturing  material,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  flax,  Switzerland  is  perhaps  more  barren  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe : and  a glance  at 
the  map  will  shew  that,  begirt  with  alps  on  one 
side,  and  hemmed  in  by  foreign  land,  severing  her 
widely  from  the  sea  on  all  6ides,  no  country  is 
so  completely  cut  off  from  maritime  facilities  to 
commerce.  Nevertheless,  the  manufactures  of 
Switzerland  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  linen  goods,  for  which 
■he  has  territorial  advantages,  but,  positively, 
still  more  remarkable  is  her  progress  in  cotton 
manufactures,  in  which  she  labours  under  every 
conceivable  topographical  disability.  Every  one 
who  has  visited  the  environs  of  St  Gall,  which 
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haslongbeen  the  centre  of  this  branch  of  fabric,  or 
who  has  skirted  the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  Uznacht 
to  Lichtensteig,  and  from  Zurich  to  Baden,  and 
into  Argovia,  will,  I am  sure,  have  been  struck 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  mills,  both 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  arearisingor  just 
completed  in  various  parts  of  these  districts. 
The  extent  of  spinning  mills  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  spindles  in  each  ; and  their 
efficiency  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  on  them 
per  day — thus  shewing  the  goodness  of  the  ma- 
chinery. In  1836,  a census  was  taken,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  then  608,000  spindles  in 
activity  in  Switzerland  ; since  which  time,  mills, 
containing  no  less  than  from  140,000  to  150,000 
spindles,  making  upwnrds  of  750,000,  have  been 
opened.  In  Austria,  where  raw  cotton  can  be 
directly  imported  into  Trieste — and  the  Emperor 
does  his  best  to  encourage  and  protect  (after  his 
fashion)  thecotton  spinning  trade — there  were,  by 
the  last  census,  not  700,000  spindles  throughout 
that  immense  territory  ; and  of  these  mills,  no  in- 
considerable portion  belong  to  the  Messrs  Escher 
of  Zurich,  who  have  large  factories  on  the  Aus- 
trian side  of  the  Rhine,  purely  to  avoid  the  wise 
protecting  duty  which  the  Austrian  goverment 
levies  on  Swiss  yarn.  These  gentlemen,  with 
whom  Mr  Peter  Kennedy  from  Manchester  is  in 
partnership,  were  very  lately  erecting  several 
new  mills  in  the  Tyrol,  for  themselves  and  others; 
and  one  of  our  commercial  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  lately  returned  from  the  spot, 
informed  me,  the  other  day.  that  he  had  person- 
ally inspected  the  machinery ; which,  especially 
in  the  important  branch  of  the  carding  apparatus, 
he  had  found  to  be  excellent. 

Cotton-spinning  has,  for  long,  been  carried  on 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  central  Europe  ; but  a far  more  rapid 
progress  is  observable  in  Switzerland  than  in  any 
other  Continental  nation,  not  only  in  extent  of 
enterprise  and  of  industrial  energy,  but  equally 
in  the  immense  improvementinquality,  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  fineness  of  the 
thread  they  now  spin  ; and  which  results  unques- 
tionably from  the  effect  of  our  Corn-Laws, 
which  drive  so  many  of  our  most  skilled  me- 
chanists, and  even  many  of  our  manufacturers, 
abroad.  The  spinning  of  Switzerland  was 
mostly  confined  to  No.  30*,  40*,  or  50*.  Sel- 
dom did  their  mills  attempt  the  higher  and 
finer  numbers.*  Latterly,  owing  to  the  vast 
improvement  in  their  machinery,  they  are  spin- 
ing  No.  80*,  and  90’,  and  100’,  in  all  the  new 
mills  ; and  I have  myself  seen  some  No  120*,  as 
good  and  evenly  spun  as  the  medium  quality  of 
Manchester  twist.  They  spin  still  higher  numbers 


* Yarn  is  estimated,  as  regards  fineness  and  price,  by 
its  weight  ; which  is  ascertained  by  the  number  of  hanks, 
of :»  fixed  length,  which  go  to  a pound  weight.  Hence, 
yarn,  of  which  00  hanks  weigh  a pound,  is  technically 
termed  No.  00*,  and  to  forth. 
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in  the  most  recent  mills,  and,  ns  I am  credibly 
informed,  so  successfully  as  to  meet  a good  sale 
in  the  Leipzic  market.  It  may  lie  asked,  what 
difference  it  makes  to  us  whether  foreigners 
spin  high  numbers  or  low,  fine  or  coarse 
thread.  All  the  difference  in  the  world  ! It  is 
the  fine  yarn  which  we  have  the  greatest  capa- 
city to  produce,  and  which  chiefly  constitutes 
our  immense  export  trade  in  twist ; for  the  price 
of  carriage  enters  so  greatly  into  the  coarse 
yarn,  and  the  superiority  of  our  machinery 
so  little,  that  the  profit  is  very  trifling  indeed 
on  the  exportation  of  coarse  twist ; but,  for  the 
Rame  reason,  very  great  on  the  exportation  of 
the  fine  twist,  of  which  the  value  varies  inversely 
with  the  weight  and  cost  of  carriage.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  our  fine-twist  trade,  I may 
state,  that  at  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  in  France, 
where  the  finest  French  muslins  are  woven,  so 
necessary  is  English  twist  to  them,  that  one  house 
there  purchases  immense  quantities  of  English 
yarn  above  No.  120* — which,  up  to  No.  170*,  is 
prohibited  from  being  sold  in  France  stall — passes 
it  through  France,  under  the  custom-house  seal, 
paying  the  transit  due  to  Switzerland,  whence  it 
is  smuggled  into  France,  and  back  again  to  Tarare! 
Now,  this  valuable  trade  is  precisely  what  we  are 
daily  losing,  by  the  crectionof  improved  machinery 
abroad.  I never  have,  and  never  will  exagger- 
ate the  growth  of  foreign  competition.  I am  of 
opinion  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  they 
spin  yarn  so  fine  as  we  can,  or  produce  such 
evenly  wove  power-loom  cloth  ; and  quite  confi- 
dent am  I that,  in  whatever  department  of  me- 
chanism, we  have  superior  machinery  here  to  any 
yet  made  abroad.  A first-rate  cotton-mill  will, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  cost, 
abroad,  one-third  more  to  erect  than  it  will  here  ; 
and  the  best  mules  I ever  saw  abroad,  will  spin 
the  same  quality  of  produce  at  ten  per  cent, 
dearer  than  ours  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I can- 
not forget  that,  five  years  ago,  when  our  machin- 
ery and  mills  and  their  produce  were  certainly 
hut  very  little  inferior  to  what  they  are  now, 
foreign  mills  cost,  not  one-third,  but  one-half 
more  to  erect ; that  their  machinery  was  not  to 
lie  compared  with  what  it  now  is  ; and  that,  of 
the  same  quality,  their  cotton  twist  was  not  ten, 
but,  at  the  very  least,  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than 
ours.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  improvements  in  the  industry,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  natural  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
are  disadvantageous  to  our  own.  Far  from  it. 
We  have  the  same  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  trade  as  a shop- 
keeper has  in  the  wealth  of  his  customers.  The 
evil  consists,  not  in  the  developement  of  other 
nations'  natural  powers  of  production,  but  in  the 
prohibitions  wherewith  we  discourage  those  na- 
tural powers,  and  force  their  industry  into  chan- 
nels in  which  they  have  a less  capacity  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  are  constrained  to  compete  with 
us  instead  of  ministering  to  our  mutual  pro- 
gress, by  the  free  interchange  of  what  each 
can  easiest  produce  aud  best  spare.  As  it  is, 
we  have  been  the  pioneers  of  their  progress ; 


they  have  no  mysteries  to  unravel:  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  make  ; no  impediments  to  perfection, 
of  which  they  as  yet  know  not  the  remedies: 
they  know  them  all ; and  all  they  want  is  prac- 
tice in  the  application,  which  they  are  fast 
acquiring  ; and  capital,  which  their  progress  is 
itself  creating.  It  may  be  asked.  Can  we  not 
outrun  them  in  the  race  ? The  answer  is. 
The  landed  interest  forbids  it.  They  are, 
year  by  year,  coming  up  with  us ; and,  year 
by  year,  driving  usout  of  all  markets  near  enough 
to  them,  and  distant  enough  from  us,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  less  cost  of  carriage ; for  so  small  ii 
the  difference  of  prices,  that  even  the  cost  of 
carriage  turns  the  scale  against  us.  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  growth  of  population  and  of 
civilisation,  and  the  additional  wants,  as  well  as 
means  of  gratifying  them,  which  these  call  forth, 
should  create  a general  and  marked  progress  in 
the  arts  of  production  ; but,  seeing  the  immense 
increase  of  population  in  this  country  over 
every  other  in  Europe,  it  is  a demonstrable  fact, 
that,  although  productive  powers  may  be  increas- 
ing here,  they  are  increasing  in  n less  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  numbers  than  among  the 
competing  nations  of  the  Continent.  I hart 
taken  cotten  twist  ae  an  instance,  because,  in  this 
country  to  which  I more  particularly  allude,  it 
is  a more  signal  instance  of  the  growth  of  fo- 
reign productions  than  any  other,  owing  to  the 
inadaptibility  of  the  soil  and  posit  ion  to  their  perfec- 
tion. In  silks,  linens,  or  watches,  the  same  pro. 
gress  is,  however,  alike  remarkable.  I mut! 
not,  however,  forget  one  powerful  element  to  the 
success,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  all  other 
power  machinery  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol, 
namely,  waterfalls.  I have  seen  a small  stream, 
having  a fall,  perhaps  of  300  or  400  feet,  from 
the  precipice  of  a mountain,  immediately  behind 
a mill  of  fifty  or  seventy  horse  power,  and  never 
failing.  This,  certainly,  gives  a great  advantage 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  Switzerland  ; and  *o 
rapid  are  the  falls,  that  the  streams  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  known  to  freeze. 

In  weaving,  whether  silka,  linens,  or  mndin*. 
Switzerland  has,  for  some  time,  attained  very 
considerable  eminence.  The  mode  of  carrying 
on  this  important  branch  of  her  industry,  formi 
a very  important  feature,not  only  of  her  industry, 
but  of  the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  the 
Swiss  people.  I allude  to  their  constant  inter- 
mixture of  agricultural  pursuits  with  weaving. 
Although  we  have  no  returns  (neither  do  there 
exist  any  official  data)  of  the  amount  of  the 
produce  of  Swiss  looms,  it  is  known  to  be  very 
considerable  ; for  their  muslins  and  cotton  goods, 
of  all  descriptions,  find  their  way  to  most  of  the 
European,  and  even  to  the  Brazilian  markets. 
And  yet,  considerable  as  are  these  prodnctioM, 
there  scarcely  exist  any  regular  weavers  by  pro- 
fession in  Switzerland.  All  blend  agriculture 
with  weaving.  There  are  not  many  large  estates, 
the  land  is  sub-divided,  by  the  laws  regal**'1*? 
the  descent  of  property,  into  very  small  posses- 
sions. The  consequence  is,  that  almost  eveI7 
head  of  a family  is  the  owner  of  a small  pi*** 
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of  land,  generally  pasturage,  which  there  exists 
a strong  desire  to  possess.  When  a inan  mar- 
ries, and  has  not  the  means  to  buy  land  on  his 
own  resources,  if  he  have  a decent  character,  he 
is  at  once  enabled  to  purchase  a mortgage,  (as  I 
stated  before,)  a system  universally  practised,  and 
found  to  answer  well.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much 
facility  for  acquiring  land  in  this  way,  that  a 
family  without  any  incurs  some  degree  of  stigma 
front  the  fact. 

As  the  land  belonging  to  the  peasantry  in  the 
northern  cantons  (where,  indeed,  almost  the 
only  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  situated)  mostly 
consists  of  pasture,  only  a portion  of  the  time  of 
a family  and  their  servants  is  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  the  tendance  of  the  docks  ; 
the  rest  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  weaving,  whether  of  muslins,  silks, 
or  damasks  : the  consequence  is,  first,  as  regards 
economy,  thut  they  are  enabled  to  work  ex- 
tremely cheap  ; almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  so, 
as  the  miserable  class  who  drag  out  a life  of 
slow  death,  by  exclusively  following  the  calling 
of  weavers  in  this  country.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that,  by  this  intermixture  of  two  species 
of  employment,  an  inferior  degree  of  proficiency 
must  be  attained  than  by  an  adherence  to  a 
single  occupation.  I am  convinced  that  this  ge- 
neral principle  does  not  apply  to  the  artisan 
peasantry  of  Switzerland.  Skill  in  weaving  does 
not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  undeviating  prac- 
tice in  the  art,  as  on  certain  mental  and  bodily 
qualifications.  Among  the  latter  are  health  and 
cheerfulness ; and  to  this  nothing  can  more 
powerfully  contribute  than  the  intermixture  of 
out-door  and  in-door  work.  The  English  or 
Scottish  handloom  weaver,  confined,  from  year’s 
end  to  year's  end,  to  the  monotonous  and  deaden- 
ing labour  of  the  loom,  and  eternally  cooped  up 
in  the  same  damp  room,  without  variety  or  in- 
termission, loses  the  elasticity  of  spirit  nnd 
healthfulneRS  of  mind  so  essential  to  dexterity, 
even  in  a manual  art ; whilst  the  Swiss  artisan, 
whose  body  and  mind  are  alike  invigorated  by 
the  variety  of  a healthful  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  returns  with  far  more  mental  aptitude,  as 
well  as  bodily  vigour,  to  the  sedentary  handi- 
craft of  the  loom.  The  personal  appearance  of 
the  weaver  of  Lancashire  and  the  weaver  of  St 
Gall,  forms  the  strongest  conceivable  contrast ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  haggard, 
wan,  and  deathlike  features  of  the  former,  and 
then  turn  to  the  robust  frame  nnd  happy  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter,  without  perceiving  at  once 
the  practical  effects  of  the  two  systems,  without 
the  aid  of  political  economy  to  decide  their  re- 
lative merits : and  I am  of  opinion,  that  a Swiss 
weaver,  setting  con  amore  to  his  work,  will  ac- 
complish more  in  a given  number  of  days,  inter- 
mixed with  out-door  labour,  than  will  an  Eng- 
lish weaver,  by  confining  himflelf  exclusively  to 
the  loom. 

The  factory  labourers  in  Switzerland  are  less 
healthy  and  happy  than  the  artisan  peasants  ; 
but,  owing  to  causes  on  which  1 shall  presently 
touch,  they  are  much  more  so,  generally  speak- 


ing, than  in  this  country  : I say  generally  speak - 
ing,  because  I have  invariably  found  that  the 
unhealthiness  and  relaxed  frames  of  our  factory 
work-people  depend  less  on  the  necessary  con- 
finement, and  the  character  of  their  occupation, 
than  on  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  moral 
habits  ; and  1 may  cite,  among  several  instances 
where  these  essential  points  have  been  attended 
to,  the  factory  of  Mr  Edmund  Ashworth  of  Eger- 
ton,  near  Bolton,  one  of  the  very  largest  cotton- 
spinners  in  England.  I have  stood  and  watched 
the  whole  body  of  his  work-people  leaving  his 
enormous  factory ; and  so  healthy  was  their 
appearance,  that  a person  accustomed  to  visit 
factories  would  imagine  that  every  one  of  these 
work-people  were  new  hands  just  caught  fresh 
from  the  country,  and  turned  for  the  first  time 
into  the  mill.  The  factory  is  well  and  thoroughly 
ventilated ; and,  besides,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
village  of  Egerton  belongs  to  the  Messrs  A., 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  gin-shops.  The  ut- 
most attention  is  paid  to  the  morals,  as  well  as 
the  minds  and  bodies,  of  the  people } and,  as 
in  Switzerland,  where  similar  care  is  generally 
taken,  labourers  are  looked  upon  and  treated  by 
their  employers  as  fellow-beings,  in  whose  happi- 
ness they  have  a Christian  as  well  as  a pecuniary 
interest ; and  not,  as  in  too  many  cases  here, 
like  mere  machines,  from  whose  sinews  and 
muscles  the  utmost  possible  exertion  is  to  be 
wrenched  ns  long  as  they  last. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  regard  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  of  the  northern 
and  German  cantons,  or  the  somewhat  in- 
ferior condition  of  those  in  the  Italian  and 
French,  or  southern  cantons  : both  are  superior 
to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here, 
ns  regards  mental  and  moral,  ns  well  as  physical 
well-being. 

The  benuty  of  the  pastoral  and  simple  life, 
especially  of  the  northern  peasantry,  almost  sur- 
passes description.  You  may  travel,  for  days 
together,  without  seeing  a single  cottage  with- 
out its  full  store  of  comforts ; the  abundance  of 
the  meals,  and  the  activity  and  healthiness  of  the 
inmates  giving  plenary  evidence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  means,  however  low  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  wages. 

In  a country  which,  as  I have  already  stated, 
has  scarcely  any  of  the  natural  elements  of  pro- 
sperity, this  flourishing  condition  of  the  people 
affords  a problem  which  it  is  essentially  useful  to 
solve.  I attribute  it,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
high  moral  and  mental  cultivation  of  the  peo- 
ple ; to  their  well-informed  and  highly-educated 
minds  ; and  to  those  restraints  over  the  passions 
and  vices  which  a thorough  religious  training  can 
alone  permanently  secure.  The  religion  of  the 
Swiss  people,  especially  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, is  not  a mere  Sunday  garb  of  formal  ob- 
servance ; not  a cold  assent  to  the  lip  service  of  a 
professed  creed  ; but  a living  principle  of  action, 
inherited  from  the  very  sources  of  the  Reforma- 
tion when  Protestantism  sprung  from  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Europe,  and  where  it  has  since 
dwelt  in  its  stern  and  simple  spirit ; handed  down, 
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from  generation  to  generation,  in  that  unalloyed 
purity  which  first  vindicated  it#  authority,  and 
which  has  imparted  the  impress  of  its  character 
to  the  disciples  of  Calvin. 

They  who  question  the  influence  of  moral  ha- 
bits on  the  industrial  progress  and  physical  pro- 
sperity of  a nation,  have  yet  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy.  There  are,  un- 
questionably, some  occupations  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  much  difference  a#  to  the  moral 
habits  of  tbe  workman  : but  there  are  n great 
majority  which  cannot.  Take,  for  instance,  watch- 
making. The  delicate  hand  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  finer  wheels,  can  alone  be  found 
among  men  of  moral  habits.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. and  to  the  almost  certain  connexion 
between  high  wages  and  drunkenness,  where 
education  and  religion  do  not  act  as  a restraint, 
there  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  like  a due  supply  of  workmen  for  this 
manufacture  in  England  ; and  those  who  are 
fitted  for  it  consequently  charge  a high  price  for 
their  labour ; and,  though  our  watches  are  of 
very  superior  quality,  yet  the  trade  is,  from  the 
circumstances  I have  stated,  almost  a monopoly  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  very  far  from  being  the  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  amount  and  value  of  our 
productions  which  it  otherwise  would,  were  the 
manufacture  not  limited  by  the  fewness  of  com- 
petent workmen.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
contrary,  watches  form  a most  material  element 
of  national  wealth.  They  are  made  by  the 
peasants  in  the  western  cantons,  and  even  in  the 
mountainous  districts  ; and  Dr  liowring,  whose 
intelligent  and  acute  investigation  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  this  branch  of  Swiss  trade, 
reports  that  it  is  making  rapid  increase,  and  that 
it  is  pursued  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  workmen 
of  severnl  districts  he  names,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  pursuit.  Now  Switzer- 
land has  no  one  single  advantage  over  England, 
in  the  materiel  of  this  manufacture.  Her  at- 
mosphere is  less  well  suited  to  it,  owing  to  its 
sudden  vicissitudes  ; and  as  regards  both  brass 
and  steel,  they  are  better  here  than  there  ; and 
so,  decidedly,  is  the  inventive  talent  of  the  art. 
What,  therefore,  is  there  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference, if  we  trace  it  not  to  the  superior  moral 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  Swiss  workmen,  which 
impart  an  aptitude  to  them  for  the  manufacture 
of  that  delicate  machinery,  which,  of  all  others, 
requires  a cool  temperament  and  a steady  hand. 
Again,  as  regards  muslins,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  value  of  muslins,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the 
finer  tissues,  depends  greatly  on  the  evenness  of 
the  weft,  and  on  the  number  of  shots,  or  cross 
threads,  bearing  throughout  the  same  proportion 
to  the  warps  or  longitudinal  threads.  Now,  in 
mulls,  jaconets.  See.,  the  proportion  of  shots  to 
warps  in  a given  space  is,  for  instance,  fifteen 
Bhots  to  every  twelve  or  thirteen  warps,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  book  muslins,  the  shots  and 
warps  are  equal ; so  that,  if  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  web  ought  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  perfect  squares.  The  warps  are  passed 
through  the  teeth  of  a reed— an  instrument  like 


a long  small-tooth  comb  ; and  are  therefore,  fixed 
at  their  proper  distances  : but  there  is  nothing 
but  the  dexterity  of  the  weaver  to  cause  the 
shots  to  be  placed  at  even  distances  across  the 
warps : this  is  effected  after  they  have  been  shot 
under  every  alternate  warp,  and  over  the  others, 
by  a blow  with  the  lay  ; which  is  an  instru- 
ment with  a row  of  wires  passing  through  the 
warps,  and  which  plays  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  with  which  the  weaver  strikes  the  shot  home, 
nearly  up  to  the  last  shot.  Now  on  the  equality 
of  the  force  applied  does  the  evenness  of  distance 
between  the  shots  and  the  beauty  of  the  web  de- 
pend. But  this  is  doubly  necessary  in  book 
muslins,  where  theexact  square  has  to  be  observed 
each  time ; and  it  so  happens  that  the  Swiss  and 
Scotch  book  muslins  are  remarkable  for  their 
peculiar  superiority  in  this  respect,  and  also  for 
the  rareness  of  mended  threads,  which,  when  the 
shuttle  is  not  evenly  thrown,  frequently  occur, 
and  are  also  a cause  of  great  blemish  to  the  cloth. 
Again,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  su- 
periority of  these  nations  in  the  fabric  of  book 
muslins  to  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the 
people  of  both  in  the  acquirements,  moral  and 
mental,  which  preserve  the  equanimity  of  the 
mind  and  the  steadiness  of  the  hand.  Instance 
might  be  multiplied  upon  instance,  to  prove  the 
direct  and  inseparable  effect  of  morals  and  mind 
on  the  skill  of  handicrafts,  and  hence  on  the 
positive  wealth  of  a country. 

There  is,  however,  another  powerful  element 
of  national  wealth,  in  which  the  Swiss  people, 
owing  entirely  to  their  shrewd  perception  and 
intelligence,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  supply 
their  deficiency  in  the  territorial  sources  of 
production.  I allude  to  her  perfect  absence  of 
customs,  and  to  those  barriers  on  exchange  which 
are  so  facetiously  termed  protection  to  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  she  exchanges  what  she  can 
best  produce  and  spare  with  what  other  nations 
of  different  capacities  cau  best  produce  and  spare. 
The  result  is,  that  industry  and  talent  seek  the 
channels  in  which  they  have  the  best  means  of 
success,  and  in  which  they  can  realize  tbe  largest 
amount  of  any  given  commodity ; and  which, 
having  an  exchangeable  value,  will  realize  a 
larger  amount  of  any  other  commodity,  by  barter, 
than  could  have  been  produced  at  home,  with 
less  capacity  for  its  production.  This  is  the 
theory  of  free  trade  ; and  for  its  fruits,  where  it 
is  alone  in  practice,  we  may  well  point  to  the 
prosperity  of  Switzerland.  Not  a single  country 
in  return  reciprocate#  her  freedom  of  customs — 
not  one  admits  her  goods  free  of  duty.  But  what 
is  that  to  her  ? Does  it  prevent  her  from  buy. 
ing  what  she  will  from  whom  she  will,  and  en- 
joying what  she  buys  at  its  cost  price,  without 
enhancing  it  by  a duty  protecting  a trade 
which  can’t  make  what  people  will  willingly 
buy  at  the  expeitse  of  those  who  can  ? And  if 
foreign  countries,  which  must  eventually  be 
paid  in  Swiss  goods,  choose  to  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  own  merchants  realizing  their 
money  and  getting  paid,  what  is  that  to  Switzer- 
land ? She  gains  the  difference  in  value  and 
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actual  wealth,  between  what  she  can  make  well 
and  what  she  could  make  ill.  Having  a greater 
capacity  for  making  watches  than  for  growing 
corn,  she  has  the  sense  to  see  that  she  can  with 
less  cost  make  the  number  of  watches  which  will 
exchange  for  fifty  quarters  of  wheat,  than  she 
could,  byforcingbad  soils,  grow  the  wheat  herself. 
She  perceives  that,  in  the  one  case,  she  can,  by 
means  of  watchmaking,  procure  the  fifty  quarters 
of  wheat  with  twenty  day's  labour,  whilst  to 
grow  the  wheat,  would  cost  her,  say,  twenty-five 
days’  labour.  She  therefore  produces  watches 
instead  of  wheat,  and  pockets  the  difference ! 
'1  he  Swiss  people  believe  that  if  a trade  cannot 
support  itself,  that  is  a sufficient  reason,  not  why 
the  trade  should  be  protected,  but  why  it  should 
be  abandoned  ; the  fact  that  a trade  wants  pro- 
tection, being  the  best  possible  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  protected.  It  is  not  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people,  so  well  as  other  trades, 
which  do  not  want  protection  ; and  if  it  be  not 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  country  or  the 
people,  it  will  manifestly  yield  a less  quota  to 
the  general  fund  of  produce  which  constitutes 
national  wealth.  These  principles  may  be  erro- 
neous : but  if  they’  be,  it  has  first  to  be  shewn  how 
it  happens  that  Switzerland,  which  alone  prac- 
tises them,  enjoys  eminent  prosperity,  where  all 
physical  circumstances  seem  calculated  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  poverty.  Her  soil  even  refuses  to 
furnish,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  chief  productions  in  which  she 
excels  ; she  is  begirt  by  a frontier  bristling  with 
foreign  custom-houses,  while  she  dispenses  wholly 
with  them  herself : and  yet  are  her  people  blessed 
with  abundance,  eminent  for  social  and  mental 
cultivation,  famed  for  artistical  skill,  and  send- 
ing the  products  of  their  industry  to  the  most 
distant  markets  of  the  world. 

On  this  point,  juster  views  and  a more  en- 
lightened policy  are  faRt  gaining  ground.  Men 
are  beginning  to  find  that  the  interests  of  nations 
are  common,  and  that  it  is  not  by  selfish  endea- 
vours to  improve  our  own  interest,  or  by  injuring 
another  nation's,  that  we  can  permanently  flou- 
rish. The  prosperity  of  empires  is  coincident 
with  concord,  and  coextensive  with  the  sphere  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  assistance.  in  freeing 
trade  from  its  fetters,  the  advantage  to  other 
countries  is  conferred  through  the  advantage  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a self-benefiting  philanthropy. 
By  remitting  duties  which  impoverish  us,  we  com- 
pel the  countries  which  supply  our  consequently 
increased  demand  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 


obstruct  their  reception  of  our  goods  in  return, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  repaid.  If  there 
be  one  fallncy  at  once  more  groundless  and  more 
prevalent  than  another,  it  is  the  reciprocity  plea 
for  continuing  protecting  (impoverishing)  duties 
— a plea  clearly  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  enriched  by  the  wealth  which  leaves  us, 
and  of  which  we  nre  primarily  bound  to  facilitate 
the  reception  abroad,  by  getting  foreigners  to 
alter  their  tariffs,  instead  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
what  we  receive  that  alone  concerns  us,  and 
which  we  ought  primarily  to  set  about  increasing. 
An  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  error  has 
been  recently  exhibited  by  the  anxious  efforts  we 
have  made  to  induce  France  to  make  several 
petty  reductions  in  her  ridiculous  tariff,  as  if 
that  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
benefit  to  ourselves  of  reductions  in  our  own. 
That  interchange  should  be  as  easy  as  possible  on 
both  sides  is  indeed  desirable  ; but  if  France  be 
reluctant,  there  is  no  way  half  so  sure  of  obtain- 
ing the  removal  of  her  fiscal  obstructions,  as 
that  of  abolishing  our  own. 

Monsieur  Delesalle — one  of  the  most  acute- 
minded  of  the  Industrialists  of  the  Continent — 
in  the  course  of  a long  discussion  1 held  with 
him  on  free  trade,  said,  that,  though  he  admitted 
the  theory,  he  did  not  see  what  a country  could 
do  under  an  entirely  free-trade  system,  which 
had  no  superiority  of  any  sort  in  any  productive 
art.  I admitted  that  6uch  a country  must  neces- 
sarily be  poor ; but  the  question  is,  how  would 
it  mend  matters  by  protecting  duties,  which 
compel  its  people  to  buy  dear  what  they  might 
otherwise  buy  cheaper?  A country,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  bestow  more  cost  und  la- 
bour in  raising  the  exchangeable  value  of  its 
productions  than  any  other ; but  this  leaves  the 
question  as  it  was,  whether  those  productions 
shall  be  exchanged  to  the  best  or  to  the  worst 
advantage  ; or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
powers  of  the  country,  be  they  great  or  small, 
shall  be  applied  to  that  in  which  their  capacities 
are  the  largest,  or  not. 

1 am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
despond  at  our  present  commercial  posture.  I 
believe  that  the  energies  of  England  are  sound 
and  her  powers  unimpaired;  but,  6ure  am  I,  that 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  proud  position  in  the 
front  of  national  progress,  it  must  lie  by  dispel- 
ling selfishness  from  her  policy  as  a state,  and 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  the  people : it  must 
be  by  rendering  trade  free  and  education  uni- 
versal. 


SONNET. 

BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


Our  minds  produce  the  Upas  tree  that  kills 
The  doves  which  seek  its  shade  ! One  thought  of  sin 
Is  as  a seed  whence,  sprouting  forth,  begin 
Foul  plants  that  grow  a wilderness  which  tills 
The  air  with  driolntion.  Hatred's  chill* 

Creep  coldly  o’er  the  lakes  of  Love,  that  win 
Their  waves  from  springs  of  rank  voluptuousness; 


And  Pride,  that  knows  no  touch  of  tenderness, 

Fawns  at  the  foot  of  gilded  wealth.  Withiu 
The  brooding  breast  let  not  the  seed  of  ill, 

Sown  recklessly  in  passion’s  mad  excess, 

Thus  germinate,  to  slay  all  goodly  things 
That  fain  would  seek,  with  bright  unsullied  wings^ 
What  stems  to  shelter  while  it  means  to  kill  1 
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A NICHE  FOR  KOERNER. 

“ Icli  war  cin  frcier  Jiitrer  in  Lutrow's  wilder  seliaar 
l Jnd  aurli  cin  aitU'n>eiila/er,n»cin  »chwertlie<l  klang  ho  klar ; 
Nun  rcitcn  die  Gcmwn  ullein  auf  Hirer  Falirt 
Da  ich  vom  lio*>  gesehosscu,  und  liicr  hegralwti  ward.” 

Ruxckxrt. 

“ A Honp  for  tho  death  of  the  brave  ; 

A Hong  of  pride  ! 

The  youth  went  down  to  a hero'»  grave. 

With  tlic  sword  his  bride  !’’ 

Fklicia  Usmans. 


Our  gallantseptagenariansoldier-Bursch,  Mar- 
shal Bliicher,  whose  “ helmet  pressed  Leanness,” 
sleeps  now  on  the  roadside  between  Breslaw  and 
Schweidnitz,  tented  by  the  blue  heavens  and  three 
solitary  lime-trees.  Beneath  an  oak  at  Wbbbelin, 
(a  mile  from  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg,)  sleeps 
another  hero  of  that  heroic  war  ; and  the  lyre 
and  sword  upon  his  tomb,  symbols  of  Tyrtean 
glory,  teach  the  passing  traveller  that  here  is  the 
grave  of  Theodore  Kbrner. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  say  again  what  has  been  said  about  this  gal- 
lant poet. soldier  a hundred  times,  lie  was  not 
a man  of  words.  With  him  every  word  was 
either  the  prophet,  or  the  accompaniment,  or 
the  memory,  of  a deed  ; and  such  words  only  have 
truth,  and  with  truth  immortality,  in  them.  But 
we  cannot,  in  justice  to  those  who  have  honoured 
our  Burschen  melodies  with  their  patronage,  ex- 
clude Kbrner  altogether  from  the  fellowship  of 
that  noble  company  of  patriotic  singers,  where, 
properly,  he  stands  ns  a Coryphaeus.  The  Bur- 
schen are  no  exclusives  ; the  greater  number  of 
their  songs,  and  much  of  the  music,  indeed, 
is  composed  by  themselves  ; but  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Uhland,  frequently  lend  words  to  their  in. 
spiration  ; much  more  Kbrner,  who  had  scarcely 
dropt  his  “ mossy  honours”*  when  he  died,  and 
was,  when  at  Leipzic,  honoured  with  the  esteem 
of  the  Burschen,  and  the  oblique  frowns  of  cer- 
tain university  authorities.  A “ Rennomist,”  or 
genuine  academical  swashbuckler,  his  biographer 
piously  informs  us,  he  was  not ; hut  he  was  “ ein 
tuechtiger  Uamerad,”  “ ein  erafideler  kcrl,”  and 
“ kein  camel  a substantial  hearty  fellow,  as  we 
say  in  English,  and  no  methodist. 

Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  about 
Kbrner,  personally  and  poetically,  can  complain 
of  no  lack  of  English  aids.  Mr  Richardson,  Mr 
Chorley,  and  Tait’s  Magazine,  (first  series,  I.,  732, 
and  second  series,  I.,  701,)  will  gratify  the  most 
comprehensive  curiosity.  All  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  connect  Kbrner  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Liberation  War,  given  in  our  last 
number,  and  enable  the  lover  of  music  to  sing, 
with  understanding,  the  celebrated  “ black 
troopers’  chase,”  which  appears  first  (No.  X.)  in 
our  present  selection.  We  shall  thus  have  given 


• The  students  rail  a Ihirsch  in  his  last  session,  t(  ein 
bemoostes  IIaupt"—a  mossy  head. 


our  readers  ns  complete  a historico-lyrieal  sketch 
of  the  famous  Liberation  War  as  our  periodical 
limits  will  admit.  For  something  more  detailed 
we  think  we  may  refer  our  readers,  with  con- 
fidence, to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr  Alison’s 
“ History  of  Europe." 

The  army  of  tho  Allies,  in  1813,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  armistice, 
(17  th  August ,)  advanced  against  Napoleonin  three 
directions  : Schwartzenberg,  with  the  Kings  and 
Emperors,  from  Bohemia  ; Bliicher  from  Silesia  ; 
and  Bernadette  from  Berlin.  Covering  Berna- 
dette s extreme  right,  over  against  Holstein, 
stood  a corps  of  some  22,000  or  25,000  men,  under  a 
commander,  whose  full  name,  according  to  the 
self-comprehending  German  fashion,  is  written 
Tho  Russiau-Great-Britannical-Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral-Von-Wallmoden-Gimborn."  Facing  Wall- 
modcn.on  the  French  side,  stood  Davoust,  leagued 
with  the  Danes ; his  headquarters  Hamburgh. 
A line  drawn  due  south  from  Liibeck  on  the  Bal- 
tic to  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe,  in  its  southern 
half  almost  identical  with  the  course  of  the  river 
Stecknitz,  marks,  nicely  enough,  the  position  of 
the  two  corps,  the  one  eastward  and  the  other 
westward,  at  the  recommencement  of  the  war. 
The  advantage,  in  respect  of  number  and  organ- 
ization, was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  French  ; 
and,  so  far  as  generalship  was  concerned,  tho 
young  glowing  heart  of  Kbrner,  who  served 
here,  might  beat  with  no  ignoble  expectation  of 
fronting  in  fight  the  stern  and  taciturn  tyrant  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  eyes  looked  mill-stones,  (asShel- 
leysays  that  Lord  Eldon  wept  them,)  and  tenring 
the  bloody  laurels  from  the  brow  of  the  hero  of 
Aucrstiidt,  Eckmiibl,  and  Wagram.  But  Davoust, 
whose  hat  had  been  struck  off,  and  his  coat 
literally  riddled  with  ball,  at  Auerstiidt,  seemed, 
on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Stecknitz,  to  have 
sunk  into  a total  dullardness  and  stagnation  of 
soul,  llis  obstinacy,  indeed,  for  which  he  was 
so  famous,  did  not  desert  him  ; but  its  virtue, 
which  the  poor  Hamburgers  had  so  often  felt  to  be 
positive,  was  here  merely  negative ; he  seemed 
obstinate  only  not  to  fight.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  French-, 
man’s  backwardness  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  had  certainly  no  commands  from  Napoleon  to 
that  effect.  An  intercepted  letter,  on  the  con- 
trary, shews  that  the  Emperor  wished  him  to 
assume  boldly  the  offensive,  and  push  on  to 
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Berlin.*  Why,  indeed,  should  he  have  delayed  ? 
— there  was  every  reason  for  expedition.  A 
single  well-fought  battle  might  have  cleared  the 
north  of  Germany  of  insurgents,  hemmed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Swedes,  lent  a right  arm  of  strength 
to  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren  and  to  Ney  at  Den- 
newitz,  and  driven  the  timid  Crown-Prince  into 
Stralsund,  there  to  look  through  the  spy-glass  of 
diplomatic  possibilities  anxiously  towards  Chris- 
tiana and  the  Dodretield  mountains.  Mr  Alison, 
in  his  history  of  the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
says,  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  John,  from  Fres- 
burg,threehourssooner,  would  have  saved  Austria, 
roused  Germany,  and  anticipated  Leipzic  by  four 
years.  W e belie  ve  this — of  such  consequence  is  des- 
patch in  business  ; and  we  say,  in  like  manner, 
that  if  Marshal  Davoust,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1813,  with  his  30,000  French  and  10,000  Danes, 
instead  of  hiding  himself,  like  a hermit,+  amid  the 
lakes,  and  marshes,  and  woods  of  Mecklenburg, 
had  come  out  boldly  as  Germans  were  accustomed 
to  seo  Frenchmen  come,  and  struck  home  sternly 
as  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  strike,  Grossbeeren  and  Dennewitz 
might  huve  been  converted  into  the  preludes  of 
some  French  Leipzic,  and  Marshal  Ney  made 
King  of  Berlin  before  the  Bourbon  saw  Paris. 
But  it  is  merely  a might,  a possibility,  of  course  ; 
and,  at  best,  a matter  of  delay.  For  the  soul  of 
the  Germnn  people  was  up  ; and,  while  Austria 
and  Prussia  held  together,  the  show  of  French 
supremacy  in  Germany,  for  a few  years  longer, 
could  only  have  been  the  pledge  of  a more  ter- 
rible prostration. 

As  it  was,  however,  Marshal  Davoust  did  not 
advance  ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  he,  in 
Silesia,  who  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
advance,  Marshal  Forwards,  was  allowed  to 
give  a decided  character  to  the  whole  war.  After 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Katzbach,  the  French 
were  forced  to  act  throughout  on  the  defensive. 
At  Leipzic,  the  concentrated  Allies  girded  them 
round  with  inevitable  destruction  ; and  Davoust 
stood  cooped  in  at  Hamburgh,  as  useless,  if  not 
altogether  as  inglorious,  as  General  Mack  (in 
1805)  at  Ulm. 

Of  Wallmoden's  corps  and  Liitzow's  black 
troopers,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  component 
pnrts,  we  translate  the  following  account  from 
the  German  historian  : — 

**  The  corps  was  composed,  indeed,  of  the  mo6t 
heterogeneous  elements ; but  the  majority  were 
men  of  education  and  high  respectability.  The 
English,  the  Hanoverians,  the  Russo-German 


* Je  luppose  qui  aujourd'hnt  (17th  August)  ou  demain 
vous  nvrr*  aitaquc  ce  qui  est  dcvant  vous : si  lYiinemi 
vous  est  iuferieur  en  force  ne  vous  laissrz  pas  masquer 
par  un  petit  nooibre  et  par  utie  Cax.mi.lk,  telle  quo  les 
Anaeutes,  la  legion,  (our  German  legion,)  et  lea  ttouppes 
de  Walluioden.  II  n’  y a de  bonnes  trouppes  contre 
vous  que  le*  Swedes,  et  a pru  pres  le  quart  dc  ce  qui  a 
Billow,  qui  est  tiouppe  de  ligne.”  Napoleow Beam- 

ish's History  of  tlic  King's  German  Legion,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
183, 

+ Hermite  de  Tiatxebourg  was  the  nick-name  lie  got 
at  this  period. — {See  Von  Lute's  DcnkwueriiiykeHcn,  voL 
iii.,  p.  452. 


Legion,  the  Mecklenburgers,  Dessauers,  and 
Hanseatists,  were  mostly  all  volunteers;  and  many 
of  them  had  drawn  the  sword  for  Germany  and 
Europe  at  their  own  cost.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  regiment  of  Cossacks  commanded  by  the 
famous  General  Tettenborn.  The  Cossack,  in- 
deed, is  never  a soldier  on  compulsion.  All 
these  troops  were  animated  with  a spirit  of 
courage  and  determination  that  might  well  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  training  and  organization. 
The  great  aim  of  the  struggle  was  here,  if  any- 
where, recognised  in  all  its  importance  ; and  the 
event  shewed  how  much  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
in  a truly  popular  war,  is  superior  to  the  me- 
chanics of  soldiership. 

« These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
Liitzow’s  volunteer  corps.  The  Cossacks  called 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  ‘ The  eye  of  the 
army’ — rather  a satirical  sort  of  compliment, 
implying  that  the  merit  of  the  Swede  did  not  lie 
in  his  deeds.  But  with  the  utmost  truth  may 
we  say,  that  in  Liitzow’s  volunteer  corps  lived 
the  idea  of  the  war.  The  universal  enthusiasm 
elevated  itself  hero  to  a noble  self-consciousness. 
In  the  other  corps,  this  and  that  individual 
might  attain  the  same  high  intellectual  position 
that  was  the  property  here  of  the  whole  body ; 
the  soldier  entered  with  full  sympathy  into  the 
dignity  each  man  of  his  personal  mission,  and 
fought  from  clear  conviction,  not  from  a blind 
impulse.  Those  loose  and  roving  adventurers 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  will  always  mix  them- 
selves up  with  a volunteer  corps,  were  kept  in 
check  here  by  the  number  of  high  and  noble 
spirits  with  whom  they  found  themselves  in 
daily  communion.  Here,  whatsoever  glowed 
with  holy  revenge  against  the  recklessness  of  a 
foreign  tyranny ; whatsoever,  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  had  manifested  it6elf  to  be  animated  by 
a spirit  of  unyielding  animosity  to  Napoleon’s 
despotism  ; whosoever  had  learned,  under  long- 
conquering  banners,  to  curse  the  conquests 
and  to  despise  the  conqueror,  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  knot  of  many-coloured,  but  one- 
hearted,  fellowship.  These  men  were  all  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  power  merely  military,  no  cunning  of 
the  most  refined  despotism,  can,  in  the  long 
run,  triumph  over  native  freedom  of  thought 
and  tried  force  of  will.  These  men  looked  upon 
themselves  as  chosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  divine  Nemesis,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  or  to  dio.  These  men  were 
virtually  free,  while  Germany  yet  lay  in 
chains ; and  for  them  the  name  of  ‘ Free 
Corps’  ( Frei-Schaar ) had  a deeper  significance 
than  that  of  free  (volunteer)  soldiers.  Here  the 
deed  of  the  individual  was  heralded  by  the 
thought  that  measured  inwardly,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  perception  of  its  own  capability.  Here  the 
triumphant  spirit  of  patriotism  broke  forth  in 
song,  in  poetry,  which  is  tho  outspread  wing  of 
enthusiasm.  The  prince,  the  philosopher,  the 
bard,  served  under  Ltitzow,  as  volunteers,  in  the 
humblest  capacity.  The  Prince  of  Karolath, 
Steffens,  Jalin,  Theodore  Korner,  and  many 
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other  consecrated  names,  belonged  to  this  noble 
body.  Nay,  even  females,  under  well-concealed 
disguises,  came  boldly  forward  to  share  with  this 
brave  band  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
sterner  sex.*  The  enemies  of  France,  from  Spain 
and  the  Tyrol,  joined  themselves  to  this  corps, 
trusting  to  find  here,  at  length,  that  revenge  of 
their  righteous  cause  which  a mysterious  Provi- 
dence had  hitherto  delayed.  Riedl  and  Enne- 
moser  commanded  a body  of  Tyrolese  sharp- 
shooters ; and,  among  them,  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Hofer.  From  the  French  armies,  Dutch- 
men and  Saxons,  Westphalians  and  Altmarkers,+ 
rejoiced  to  belong  to  the  ‘ Black  Corps,’  ( Die 
Schwarze  Schaar,)  as  these  troops,  from  their 
uniform,  were  familiarly  named.  In  the  whole 
body,  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  that,  on 
the  plea  of  personal  history  or  qualities,  might 
not  claim  peculiar  distinction.  And  so  free  were 
they  from  all  prejudices  of  class,  so  jealous  in  a 
high  self-respect,  that  no  person  was  admitted 
into  their  number  who  refused  to  serve  as  a com- 
mon Jager.  Their  fame  has  remained.  Among 
the  printed  records  of  the  war,  a separate  volume 
eternizes  the  exploits  of  a small  body  of  not 
more  than  3,400  warriors. 

. So  much  for  one  division  of  Wallmoden’s 
“ Canaille  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  in 
this  eulogy  lies  the  grand  secret  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust’s  inactivity.  Far  from  it.  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  (Denkiruerdigkeiten,  iii.,  401,)  tells  us,  that 
there  were  too  many  inen  fit  to  he  officers  in  this 
corps  ; and  that,  with  a less  proportion  of  princes, 
philosophers,  and  hards,  it  would  have  done 
more  notable  service.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
the  war  first  burst  out  in  Silesia,  Major  von 
Liitzow  undertook  the  formation  of  this  corps, 
with  the  view  of  acting  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing French,  as  a partisan  force,  and  rousing  the 
whole  population  of  Germany,  as  he  scoured 
along  victorious ; but  more  regular  and  local 
arrangements  having  been  afterwards  effected, 
Liitzow’s  corps,  which  should  have  been  the  nu- 

* The  moat  remarkable  of  these  Prussian  heroines  was 
Leonora  Prochaska,  daughter  of  a music-master  in  Pots- 
dam, who  setved  in  Lutzow's  corps  disguised  as  a young 
man,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  Rentz.  Her  tall 
figure  and  noble  bearing  had  preserved  the  secret  of  her 
sex.  Her  obliging  manners,  modesty,  and  good  conduct, 
in  every  reaped,  had  secured  her  the  friendship  of  her 
fellow  soldiers  and  the  esteem  of  her  superiors.  On  the 
day  of  the  16th  September,  in  the  affair  of  Gordewalde, 
she  was  one  of  the  first  who  rushed  on  the  squares  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  struck  by  a ball  on  the  left  thigh,  which 
laid  her  on  the  ground.  She  now  discovered  hetself  to 
the  officer  who  was  engaged  in  procuring  the  assistance 
of  a surgeon.  The  surgeon  declared  her  wound  danger, 
ous,  on  which  she  entreated  him  to  leave  her  to  her  fate, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  those  for  whose  recovery  there 
was  rational  ground  of  hope.  She  was  curried  to  D^imen- 
berg,  where,  under  the  most  painful  agonies,  but  with 
the  most  perfect  composure  of  mind,  she  expired  on  the 
second  day. — See  Richter,  L,  p.  477. 

■f  The  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Mark,  or  westermost 
march  of  Brandenburg.  The  name  indicates  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sclavonic  and  German  races. 

£ Richter,  vol.  i.,  p.  466.  The  title  of  the  work  re. 
ferred  to  is  “ Getchichte  des  I.utzowscheu  Frei -corps.” 
Berlin,  1626.  Costs  three  shillings  in  Germany, 


clous  of  a great  division  of  the  Allies,  and  a semi, 
nary,  as  it  were,  of  young  officers,  lost  its  signi- 
ficancy  in  the  great  tactics  of  the  war— became 
a little  finger  instead  of  a right  arm;  and, de- 
spite of  the  inspiring  presence  of  Korner  and  the 
son  of  Andrew  Hofer,  might,  by  such  a scientific 
mower-down  of  serried  thousands  as  Napoleon, 
not  improperly  be  termed  a Canaille! 

The  thing  which  frightened  Davoust,  if  *« 
may  hazard  a guess  on  the  matter,  was  the  Cos. 
sacks.  Tettenborn  was  a man  with  moustache 
more  fierce  than  Bliicher's,  and  studded  magni- 
ficently with  all  mariner  of  Austrian  and  Hums 
stars ; a man  also  who,  as  von  Ense  tells  us,  had 
been  honoured  (like  Madame  de  Stael)  with  ike 
special  hate  of  Napoleon,  for  daring  to  appear, 
in  a polite  French  drawing-room,  with  these  same 

terrible  moustaebios. “ I do  not  think,’’  san 

theEmperor,“  that  these  moustachios  square  veil 
with  this  court-dress,"  (which  the  Emperor  had 
specially  ordered.)  “ I do  not  think,  ’ replied 
Tettenborn,  coolly,  “ that  this  dress  squares  well 

with  these  moustachios  !” Such  a rnan,nimbij 

strong,  and  adventurously  valiant,  had,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  drifted  from  Petersburg  to 
Wilna,  from  Wilna  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburgh,  like  a succession  of  thunder- plump*; 
and  before  his  presence  and  his  fleet  swarm*1' 
weather-beaten  Cossacks,  mounted  on  “tinygoat- 
like  steeds,”  men  seemed  to  retreat  as  women  do 
from  rain  to  save  their  dresses.  Here  he  vn 
again,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  with  the  g«i- 
lant  Ltitzowers  and  our  German  legion,  and  the 
other  motley  items  of  the  canaille,  now  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Stecknitz  with  an  impertur:>- 
able  front,  which  made  Davoust  imagine  that  few 
hundreds  were  thousands;  and  now  wheeling, God 
knows  whither,  to  the  right  hand  and  to  lie 
left,  intercepting  letters,*  stopping  supplier 
rifling  it  through  woods  and  thicket#, 
apparently  with  ubiquity.  This  man,  we  imagine 
robbed  Davoust  of  his  enterprise  and  Korner 
his  laurels.  It  is  a sad  story.  Here  vm  » 
Tyrtaeus,  as  noble  a one  as  ancient  or  moden 
story  can  boast,  inspired  with  the  purest  poetry, 
striking  with  the  most  patriotic  6word— 
there  was  literally  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
Davoust,  checked  at  the  first  move,  ensconc^ 
himself  doggedly  on  the  banks  of  the 
burger-See,  unreachable  ; and  when,  at  length, 
driven  out  of  that  position,  he  shut  himself  op** 
Hamburgh.  Meanwhile  Korner  was  sent  out  w 
do  what  small  things  were  to  be  done,  in  the 
way  of  petty  annoyance.  He  came  upon  * ,(t 
waggons  one  morning,  laden  with  munition 
provisions  for  the  enemy  ; the  waggon-men  ■<" 
forced  to  give  up  the  spoil,  but  not  without  » 
price : on  their  first  dispersion,  some  of  thea 
ran  into  a wood  adjoining,  and  from  behind  t f 
brushwood,  laid  the  impetuous-rushing  yousj 
horseman  low,  with  a rifle.  The  base  ?hl- 

• Here,  perhaps,  more  immediately  tb»  cause  of  D** 

voust’s  inactivity  lay.  Napoleon  say*  that  h*  *■*  * 
good  marshal,  but  not  of  the  best.  Perhaps  b*  o'® : 
only  act  well  at  Napoleon’s  arm.  Left  to  bi»*k 
became  undecided,  cautious,  inactive. 
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pierced  to  the  6pine  ; and  a few  hours  beheld  the 
noblest  warrior  of  the  Liberation  War  breath- 
less ; lost  for  ever  to  German  patriotism  and  to 
European  literature,  in  a manner  le  plus  bdte- 
menl  du  monde,  as  Napoleon  elegantly  said  of 
his  own  twin-favourite  Marshals,  Du  roc  and 
Bessieres,  who  fell  awkwardly  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign.  Such  is  the  wicked  chance  of 
war  ! — of  modern  war,  at  least,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  halls  and  gunpowder,  where  the  event 
of  the  contest  (so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned) may  have  as  little  to  do  with  valour  as 
honour  has  with  the  issue  of  a duel  in  high  life ; 
and  where  it  may  be  the  cruel  lot  of  a whole 
line  of  Agamentnons  to  stand  stupidly  and  be 
shot  by  some  poltroon  of  a Thersites,  from  behind 
a bush.  Komer’s  life  was  brief  and  glorious. 
That  he  fell  by  such  abase  death,  is  a sad  damper 
to  the  romance  of  modern  soldiership.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  histories  that 
military  biography  records. 

We  add  an  interesting  trait  of  patriotism,  from 
the  combat  of  the  Gohrde,  (16th  Sept.,)  where 
the  Liitzowers  distinguished  themselves  greatly: 
— “ Among  those  who  fell  at  Gohrde.  a few  days 
after  the  death  of  Korner,  the  Oberjiiger  von 
Berenhorst  deserves  particular  mention.  As  he 
was  charging  the  enemy’s  squares,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  side  : he  checked  his  speed  for  a mo- 
ment ; but  instantly  collecting  himself,  he  wrapt 
himself  in  his  mantle,  and,  with  the  cry,  ‘ Kor- 
ner, dir  nach  !’  (Korner,  after  thee,)  cheered 
on  his  comrades  to  the  charge  ; when  he  was 


struck  by  another  shot  in  the  breast,  and  in- 
stantly fell."  Thus  Korner  had  not  fallen  in 
vain : his  soul  inspired  the  victorious  huzzar- 
charge  of  the  Gohrde,  which  check-mated  Da- 
voust  at  Hamburgh,  and  opened  the  whole  of 
Napoleon’s  left  to  the  irresistible  onset  of  Mar- 
shal Forwards. 

The  three  6ongs  which  we  have  selected  from 
Korner,  are  at  once  among  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  characteristic  that  could  be  select- 
ed from  his  works.  The  first  (No.  X.)  describes 
Liitzow’s  celebrated  corps,  which  must  be  con- 
ceived in  its  original  character,  as  a partisan 
force,  drifting,  Cossack-like,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
rousing  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  great  com- 
bat that  was  to  follow.  The  other  words,  which 
we  have  given  to  the  same  air,  are  not  Korner’s. 
We  do  not  know  the  author  ; but  their  historical, 
if  not  their  poetical  value,  seems  to  entitle  them 
to  preservation. 

The  second  (No.  XI.)  presents  one  of  the 
most  sublime  unions  of  the  devotional  and  the 
war-element  in  poetry  that  any  literature  can 
boast.  The  third  (No.  XII.)  is  universally 
known  ; it  was  composed  by  the  poet  only  a few 
hours  before  his  death.  Mrs  Hemans  has  made 
it,  in  name  at  least,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
English  poetry— 

“ A tong  for  (he  death  of  the  brave  ! 

A song  of  pride  ! 

The  youth  went  down  to  a hero’s  grave, 

With  the  swoan  his  bride  !” 


WAS  GLAENZT  DORT  VOM  WALDE 1— Melody  X. 
LUETZOW’S  WILD  CHASE. 


(< Composed  at  Leipxic , on  the  Schneckenberg,  2ilh  April,  1813.) 


n 


With  fire  and  animation. 


What  gleams  from  yon  wood,  in  the 

r. 

nnr 

n. 


cretc. 
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What  gleams  from  yon  wood,  in  the  bright  sunshine? 
Hark  1 nearer  and  nearer  ’tis  sounding  ; 

It  hurries  along,  black  line  upon  line, 

And  the  shrill-voiced  horns  in  the  wild  chase  join, 

The  soul  with  dark  horror  confounding  : 

And  if  the  black  troopers’  name  you'd  know, 

’Tis  Luetzow's  wild  Jiiger — a-hunting  they  go  !* 

From  hill  to  hill,  through  the  dark  wood  they  hie, 

And  warrior  to  warrior  is  calling  ; 

Behind  the  thick  bushes  in  ambush  they  lie, 

The  rifle  is  heard,  and  the  loud  war-cry, 

In  rows  the  Frank  minions  are  falling  : 

And  if  the  black  troopers’  name  you’d  know, 

’Tis  Luetzow’s  wild  Jiigcr — a-hunting  they  go  ! 

Where  the  bright  grapes  glow,  nnd  the  Rhine  rolls  wide. 
He  weened  they  would  follow  him  never; 


* Wc  observe  that  our  English  authors  generally  write 
Yager,  following  the  pronunciation.  But,  on  the  same 
principle,  we  ought  to  write  Yeita,  not  Jena  ; which  is 
never  done.  The  better  plan  in  such  cases  seems  to  l»e, 
to  observe  a uniform  spelling  of  foreign  words  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  leave  the  pronunciation  to  In?  learned  from 
those  who  giro  the  rule.  No  person  thinks  of  writing 
BoorHch  in  English  because  the  German  Hunch  is  so  pro- 
nounced, or  Doitsvhland  for  Dcultchland.  Wc  write  Iaujh 
zic,  however,  not  Leipzig,  because  custom  has  ruled  it  so. 


But  the  pursuit  came  like  the  storm  in  its  pride, 
With  sinewy  arms  they  parted  the  tide, 

And  reached  the  far  shore  of  the  river  : 

And  if  the  dark  swimmers’  name  you’d  know, 
’Tis  Luetzow’s  wild  Jk'ger— - a-huutiug  they  go ! 

How  roars  in  the  valley  the  angry  fight; 

Hark  ! how  the  keen  swords  are  clashing  ! 
High-hearted  Ritter  are  fighting  the  tight, 

The  spark  of  Freedom  awakens  bright. 

And  in  crimson  flames  it  is  flashing : 

And  if  the  dark  Ritters’  name  you’d  know, 

’Tis  Luetzow’s  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go! 

Who  gurgle  in  death,  ’mid  the  groans  of  the  for, 
No  more  the  bright  sunlight  seeing  ? 

The  writhing*  of  death  on  their  face  they  shew, 
But  no  terror  the  hearts  of  the  freemen  knovr, 
For  the  Frantzmenn  are  routed  and  fleeing: 

And  if  the  dark  heroes’  name  you'd  know, 

’Tis  Luetzow’s  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go! 

The  chase  of  the  German,  the  chase  of  the  free, 

In  hounding  the  tyrant  we  strained  it ! 

Ye  friends,  that  lore  us,  look  up  with  glee ! 

The  night  is  scattered,  the  dawn  we  see, 

Though  we  with  our  lifeVblood  have  gained  it ! 
And  from  sire  to  son  the  tale  shall  go: 

’Ttvas  Luetzow’s  wild  Jager  that  routed  the  foe! 


SONG  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEIPZIC,  18th  OCT.  1813.— 


(To  the  same  Air.) 


What  fires  from  the  night-clad  far  heights  flare, 
Like  flames  from  the  altar  ascending  ? 

A burden  of  prophecy  hangs  on  the  air. 

As  a heralding  angel  were  treading  there, 

Aud  voices  of  triumph  are  blending: 

On  night's  dark  wings  rides  Victory 

Leipzic,  sing  ye  ! sing  ye  the  fight  of  the  free  ! 


Our  hoary  sires  of  the  ancient  day, 

When  Varus  was  routed  by  Hermann, 

The  Kaisers  that  taught  haughty  Rome  to  obey. 
That  hunted  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  away, 
And  made  Europe  free  by  the  German: 

They  echo  the  strain  with  solemn  glee, 
Leipzig's  thunder  pcaleth— .the  nations  are  free  ! 
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Stave  hearts,  that  believed  in  bright  freedom's  day, 
When  Deutschland  in  slavery  languish'd, 

'Who  at  Liitzeu,  at  Bautzen,  stood  stiflly  at  bay, 

Till  Dennewitz  covered  the  Frank  with  dismay} 
Who  at  Katzbach  the  elements  vanquish'd  ; 

The  hope  of  your  hearts  your  eyes  now  see, 

Leipzic,  sing  yc  ! — Leipzicand  Germany  free! 

And  they  in  the  dnbious  morn  who  fell 
In  fight  for  the  land  of  their  fathers, 

The  praise  of  the  valiant  our  hymns  shall  tell, 

And  when  our  tongues  name  whom  we  loved  so  well, 
The  fire  in  our  bosom  gathers ; 

While  they  from  heaven’s  higli  canopy, 

Sing  triumphant — Germany,  Europe,  is  free  ! 


Ye  sons  of  strong  sires,  who  for  Germany  stood, 

When  the  axe  was  uplifted  to  smile  her, 

Where  God  marks  the  spot  to  the  brave  and  the  good, 
This  night  be  the  oath  of  the  freeman  renewed, 

While  mounts  the  flame  higher  and  brighter  ! 

No  more  shall  the  tyrant  rule  Germany ! 

Leipzic’s  name  shall  pledge  her  for  ever — THE  Free  1 

Then  bright  may  the  flame  from  the  dark  heights  shine  ! 

The  fire  in  our  hearts  brighter  flameth  ! 

Let  German  with  German  in  brotherhood  join, 

Till  the  Frank  shall  retrace  bis  strange  step  from  the 
Rhine, 

And  his  pride  the  fell  Corsican  tameth  ! 

And  aye  as  ye  measure  the  march  with  glee, 

Leipzic,  sing  ye! — Germany,  Fatherland,  rUEEl 


VATER  ICH  RUFE  DICII  \— Melody  XL 
KOERNER’S  BATTLE  PRAYER. 


Maestoso.  Himmel. 


Father,  I call  on  thee  ! 

Clouds  from  the  thunder>voiced  cannon  envcil  me, 
Lightnings  are  flashing,  death's  thick  darts  assail  me ; 
Ruler  of  battles,  I call  on  thee  !— . 

Father,  O,  lead  thou  me  ! 


Father,  O,  bless  thou  me  ! 

Into  thy  hand  my  soul  I resign,  Lord  } 

Deal,  as  thou  wilt,  with  the  life  that  is  thine,  Lord. 
Living  or  dying,  O,  bless  thou  me  ! 

Father,  I praise  thy  name  ! 


Father,  O.  lead  thou  me  ! 
Lead  me  to  victory,  or  to  death  lead  me  ; 
With  joy  I accept  what  thou  hast  decreed  me. 
God,  as  thou  wilt,  so  lead  thou  me  ! 

God,  I ackuowledge  thee  ( 


Father,  I praise  thy  name  ! 

Not  for  earth’s  wealth  or  dominion  contend  we  ; 
The  holiest  rights  of  the  freeman  defend  we. 
Victor  or  vanquished,  praise  I thee ! 

God,  in  thy  name  I trust ! 


God,  1 acknowledge  theel 
Where,  in  still  autamn,  the  sear  leaf  is  falling, 
Where  peals  the  battle  its  thunder  appalling; 
Fount  of  all  grace,  I acknowledge  thee  ! 

Father,  O,  bless  thou  me  ! 


God,  in  thy  name  I trust  1 
When  in  loud  thunder  my  death. note  is  knelling, 
When  from  my  veins  the  red  blood  is  welling, 
God,  in  thy  holy  name  I trust ! 

Father,  I call  on  thee ! 
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DU  SCIIWERDT  AN  MEINER  LINKEN.— Melody  XII. 


THE  SWORD  SONG. 


Thou  sword  so  cheerly  shining, 
What  are  thy  gleams  divining  ? 
Look 'at  like  a friend  on  me ; 
Triumphs  my  soul  in  tbee. 

Hurrah  1 hurrah  ! hurrah  1* 


“ I in  my  sheath  am  ringing; 

I from  my  sheath  am  springing ; 
Wild,  wild  with  battle's  glee, 
Ray  I so  eagerly." 

Hurrah  ! See. 


“ I love  my  brave  knight  dearly, 

Therefore  1 shine  so  cheerly. 

Borne  by  a gallant  knight,  .• 

Triumphs  the  sword  so  bright."  ... *  1 

Hurrah!  Ac.  • ..... 

Yes,  trusty  sword,  I love  thee  ; 

A true  knight  thou  shall  prove  me. 

As  my  beloved,  my  bride, 

I’ll  lead  thee  forth  in  pride.  ■ 

Hurrah!  See. 

“ My  iron-life,  clear-raying,  ‘ 1 
I gave  it  to  thy  swaying. 

O,  come,  and  fetch  thy  bride  ! 

Lead,  lead  me  forth  in  pride  J” 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

/ • 

The  festal  trump  is  blaring, 

The  bridal  dance  preparing. 

When  cannon  shakes  the  glen, 

I'll  come  and  fetch  thee  then. 

Hurrah  ! See. 

“ O,  blest  embrace  that  frees  me  ! 

My  hope  impatient  sees  thee. 

Come,  bridegroom,  fetch  thou  me ; 

Waits  the  bright  wreath  for  thee  ?’* 

Hurrah  ! See. 

Why  in  thy  sheath  art  ringing, 

Thou  iron-soul,  fire-flinging? 

So  wild  with  battle's  glee, 

Wby  ray’st  thou  eagerly  ? 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 


* To  relish  the  measure  of  this  poem,  the  reader  must 
attend  to  the  music.  The  first  two  lines  arc  accented  on 
t very  second  syllable ; the  metrical  series  being  preceded 

l y a start-syllable.  The  second  two  lines  are  more  wild 
and  rapid ; and,  setting  out  with  a dash  from  the  accent, 
proceed  by  threes.  The  hurrah  is  accompanied  with  the 
clashing  of  swords.  So  real  songs  are  sung ; not  ihamr, 
as  wc  dress  up  for  our  drawing-rooms. 


Remain,  remain  within,  love; 

Why  court  the  dust  and  din,  love  ? 

Wait  in  thy  chamber  small, 

Wait  till  thy  true  knight  calL 
Hurrah  ! Ac. 

M Then,  speed  thee,  true  knight,  speed  tbt*  I 
To  love's  fair  garden  lead  me  ; 

Shew  me  the  roses  red, 

Death's  crimson-blooming  bed." 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

Then,  from  thy  sheath  come  free  thee! 
Come,  feed  mine  eye  to  see  thee ! 

Come,  come,  my  sword,  my  brid% 

I lead  thee  forth  in  pride ! 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

" How  glorious  is  the  free  air ! 

How  whirls  the  dance  with  glee  there ! 
Glorious,  in  sun  arrayed, 

Gleams,  bridal-bright,  the  blade" 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

Then  up,  true  Ritter  German  ! 

Ye  gallant  sons  of  Hermann  ! 

Beau  the  knight's  heart  so  warm. 

With 's  true  love  in  his  arm  ; 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

With  stolen  looks  divining, 

Thou,  on  ray  left,  wert  shining. 

Now  on  my  right,  my  bride, 

God  leads  thee  forth  iu  pride 
Hurrah  1 Ac. 

Then  press  a kiss  of  fire  on 
The  bridal  meuth  of  iron. 

Let  wo  or  weal  betide, 

Curs’d  whoso  leaves  his  bride ! 

Hurrah  ! Ac. 

Now,  break  thou  forth  iu  singing, 

Thou  iron-bride,  fire-flinging ! 

Walk  forth  in  joy  and  pride  ! 

Hurrah  ! thou  iron-bride  ! 

Hurrah  ! hunab  ! hurrah  I 
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LITERARY 

Religion  and  Education  in  America.  By  John 
Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 

This  active  and  industrious  member  of  the  church 
militant,  whose  works  on  Australia  hare  gained  just 
celebrity,  has  been  induced  to  direct  his  attention  to 
America,  in  which  country  this  book  records  bis  travels. 
Dr  Lang  is  one  of  the  few  of  his  brethren  who  deserve 
to  be  accounted  genuine  and  zealous  Presbyterians;  not 
In  the  one  point  which  at  present  concerns  their 
humours,  but  in  the  whole  matter.  He  makes  short 
work  of  a measure  in  which,  we  fear,  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore the  dwellers  in  the  snug  manses,  the  receivers  of  the 
chalders*  victual  stipend,  will  clearly  see  their  way. 
He  affirms 

te 

Tire  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land can  no  longer  be  preserved  along  with  its  tempo- 
ralities. The  Lords  of  Parliament  ate  determined  that 
the  holders  of  the  latter  shall  not  he  the  free  servants  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  the  only  Kiug  of  Zion,  but  the  “ heredi- 
tary bondsmen”  of  the  State.  In  such  circumstances  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  value  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Church,  and  who  would  main- 
tain their  allegiance  to  her  only  King  and  Head,  to  ic- 
nouncc  the  temporalities  altogether,  and  to  throw  them, 
selves  at  once  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  people.  In 
short,  it  is  not  mere  agitation  and  empty  declamation 
about  non-intrusion,  but  self-denial  and  saciific*  that  the 
time  calls  for. 

They  can  retire  in  a body  to  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
entrench  themselves  there,  where  the  wall  of  fire  will  still 
surround  them,  and  God,  even  our  God,  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  .-js  of  old.  In  short,  they  can  tell  thr 
Parliament  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  free  and 
independent  from  henceforth,  and  leave  them  to  dispose 
of  her  State  endowments  as  they  please. 

Dr  Lang’s  work  on  religion  and  education  in  Volun- 
tary America  is  intended  to  shew,  from  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Established  Clergy  of  Scotland 
lnigh',  with  entire  carnal  sreurity  as  to  food  and  raiment, 
follow  the  course  of  the  Presbyterian  ministeis  in  America- 

After  a general  historical  view  of  the  state  of  veligion 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  iu  the  United  States,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Voluntary  system,  which  he  admires, 
Dr  Lang  proceeds  to  state  the  advantageous  results  of 
that  system,  which  some  of  his  Established  brethren  nt 
home  have  represented  ns  so  disastrous  and  deplorable. 
Dr  Lang  believes  that,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle  alone  can  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  public  observance  of  its  ordinances  be  maintained 
in  America.  He  has  been  able  to  collect  n number  of 
statistical  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  In  sum. 
roing  up  his  statistical  enumeration  of  chinches  and 
ministers  in  the  New-England  States,  he  remarks:— 

In  a tract  of  conntry,  therefore,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  half  the  extent  and  with  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  in  which,  moreover,  the  circum. 
stances  and  general  character  of  that  population,  arc 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
we  find  an  amount  of  church  accommodation,  and  a 
supply  of  evangelical  ministers,  even  under  the  operation 
of  the  Voluntary  System,  such  as  no  part  of  Scotland 
can  equal.  I have  only,  indeed,  given  the  number  of 
the  resident  clergy  of  one  of  the  leading  denominations 
— the  one  that  was  formerly  the  established  church  of 
the  conntry ; but  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
318  Baptist,  and  the  215  Methodist,  and  the  123  Epis- 
copalian churches  of  the  three  States  in  question,  are  just 
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ns  well  supplied  with  a resident  ministry  as  the  608 
Congregational  Presbyterian. 

Dr  Lang  mentions  another  fact  which  ought  to  have 
its  weight;  though  he,  probably,  lays  out  of  view  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  since  assessments  for  the 
support  of  ministers  were  abandoned.  He  says  :— 

I have  already  observed  that  there  was  formerly  Bn 
assessment  for  the  support  of  religion  in  New  England  ; 
aud  Captain  Marryat  ascribes  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  stilt  observable  in  that  portiou  of  the  Uniou  to 
this  fact.  The  fact  is,  (for  I took  particular  pains  to 
ascertain  it,)  that  the  salaries  of  the  New-England  clergy 
have  improved  materially  since  the  assessment  was  abo- 
lished ; the  sum  contributed  for  the  support  of  religion 
being  considerably  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  in  that 
couutry.  The  influence  of  an  establishment,  however, 
could  surely  not  have  operated  where  no  establishment 
ever  existed  ; but  such  was  the  case,  not  only  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  1 have  already  remarked,  but  in  the 
city  of  Boston  also,  the  capital  of  New-England.  The 
first  minister  of  that  city,  and  author  of  the  New.Eng. 
land  Ecclesiastical  System,  was  ‘‘the  famous  Mr  John 
Cotton,”  as  he  it  styled  by  his  worthy  descoudant,  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather.  Mr  Cotton  was  settled  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1633.  Some  time  thereafter  an  assessment 
for  the  support  of  religion  was  voted  by  the  legislature  ; 
but  ns  Mr  Cotton  had  objections  to  this  method  of  sup- 
porting religion,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  Boston 
should  be  left  under  the  operntiou  of  the  Voluntary 
System,  which  be  had  found  to  work  sufficiently  well, 
(hat  city  was  accordingly  exempted  from  the  public  as- 
sessment. 

But,  if  the  clergy  are  respectably  maintained,  the 
churches  are  also,  under  the  Voluntary  system,  hand- 
some and  convenient. 

The  church  edifices  in  Boston,  especially  those  of  the 
Congregational  and  Episcopalian  denominations,  are  of 
a highly  creditable  character;  roost  of  them  having  lofty 
spires  or  towers,  and  bells.  Besides  the  Unitarian 
churches  expressly  enumerated  above,  the  people,  who 
call  their  meetings  Christian  Societies,  arc,  I understand. 
Baptist  Unitarians.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  first  church  in  Boston  that  became  arowedly 
Unitarian — that  did  so  also  thirty  years  before  the  heresy 
was  acknowledged  in  other  quarters — was  au  Episcopal 
church,  called  “ The  King’s  Chapel,”*  The  incumbent 
of  this  church,  and  his  whole  congregation,  openly  avowed 
Unitarianism  in  the  year  1785.  They  still  retain  the 
English  Liturgy,  expurgated,  of  course,  according  to  the 
approved  maxims  of  Socinian  theology. 

Finally,  there  is  not  a town  In  Scotland  so  well  pro- 
vided with  what  Dr  Lang  cousidcrs  “ orthodox  places  of 
worship”  as  Boston.  While  the  heterodox  churches  are 
also  very  numerous,  Boston  boasts  thirty-fonr  “ orthodox 
and  highly  evangelical”  places  of  worship;  and  yet  its 
population  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  Dundee  or  Paisley. 
One  most  useful  nppeudage  to  many  of  these  churches, 
whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  is  a lecture-room,  and  Snn- 
day-school  room,  generally  on  the  basement  story.  Some 
people  may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  some  of  the  (owns 
of  Voluntary  America  there  is  “ too  much  church.” 

Fortunately,  for  his  readers,  Dr  Lang,  in  the  course 

* This  church  w:ts  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
has  a singular  and  unsightly  appearance,  having  a row  of 
very  small  windows  on  each  side,  with  a row  of  much 
larger  ones  ubovc  them.  The  small  windows  look  like 
guu-ports  in  a ship’s  side  ; and  a New  Euglandcr,  on  see- 
ing them  for  the  first  lime,  accordingly  observed,  that  *■  ho 
had  often  heard  of  the  canon*  of  the  church,  but  had  never 
sccu  her  ports  before.” 
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of  his  tour,  dors  not  confine  himself  to  churches. 
He  picked  up,  at  first-hand,  a great  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous  information  wherever  he  went.  In  the  state 
legislature  of  Connecticut  he  was  present  at  a debate, 
where  the  iniquity  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed, 
though  compulsory  power  to  oblige  the  debtor  to  submit 
his  affairs  to  inspection  was  deemed  necessary.  The  pe- 
tition of  a wife  for  divorce  from  a husband  imprisoned 
for  felony  was  refused  ; and,  Dr  Langthinks,  properly ; as 
one  of  the  most  astute  of  the  senators  remarked,  that 
they  had  sometimes  granted  such  applications,  and  gene- 
rally had  reason  to  regret  having  done  so. 

In  North  Carolina,  Dr  Lang  saw  a railroad,  certainly 
n humble  but  useful  one,  which  had  been  constructed  at 
the  cost  of  7,500  dollars  a mile,  while,  in  Britain,  highly 
finished  magnificent  railways  will  sometimes  cost  double 
the  number  of  pounds  sterling. 

Dr  l.ang,  as  those  must  be  aware  who  have  read  his 
former  works,  is  not  one  who  minces  matters,  nor  is  he  in 
the  least  a meallr. mouthed  divine.  He  spares  no  one  that 
falls  in  his  way,  not  even  his  own  corps.  He  highly  ad- 
mires, and  warmly  extols  Dr  Chalmers,  while  he  consi- 
ders him  entirely  wrong  in  his  advocacy  of  Establishment; 
into  which  error  he  conceives  the  Doctor  ha*  been  led  by 
seeing  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  numerous  and 
neglected  population  in  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  wheie 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had,  nevertheless, 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  best  Chinch  Establish- 
ment in  Christendom,  were  perishing  for  lack  of  the 
bread  of  life;  and  where  there  was  no  demand  for  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  no  supply.  Now,  to  this  state  of 
things,  Voluntary  America,  to  Dr  Ling,  presented  a 
stiiking  contrast;  and  he  remarks,  “ The  difference,  I 
soon  dreevered,  originated  in  the  totally  different  devc. 
lopement  of  American  society,  under  the  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Voluntary  system.”  And  he,  in  many 
instances,  contrasts  the  Voluntary  clergy  of  the  United 
States  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  in  a manner  not  the  most  flattering  to  our 
worthy  pastors.  We  shall  cull  a few  instances.  In 
Philadelphia,  Dr  Lang  attended  a weekly  lecture  given 
by  the  Rev.  James  Adger,  a young  presbyterian  clergy- 
man just  returned  from  Palestine,  to  which  be  had  tra. 
veiled  at  his  own  cost.  Upon  this  Dr  Lang  remarks  : — 

I had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  when  two 
of  the  Members  of  the  Scottish  Deputation  to  the  Jews 
in  the  East  gave  some  account  of  their  journey.  I con- 
fess, however,  I found  the  narrative  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can preacher,  who  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  of  his  own 
accord,  and  at  hi s own  charges,  and  who  delivered  his 
personal  narrative  without  any  previous  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  any 
thing  extraordinary,  much  more  interesting,  and  much 
better  calculated  to  make  a deep  and  salutary  impression 
upon  the  heart. 

Dr  Lang  believes,  that  the  “self-denial”  of  the  Volun- 
tary clergy  of  America  might  be  advantageously  imitated 
by  the  Scotch  endowed  clergy,  among  whom  self-deniai 
does  not  seem  to  rank  highly  as  a Christian  virtue,  or 
a clerical  grace;  and  that  there  may  be  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, he  remarks ; — 

And  In  saying  so,  I do  not  refer  merely  to  the  High 
Churchmen  in  England,  or  the  old  Moderate  party  in 
Scotland,  whose  whole  connexion  with  the  venerable 
establishment*  to  which  they  respectively  belong  is  a 
matter  of  thorough  and  unmingled  sccnlarity;  I refer  to 
the  professed  evangelical  clergy  of  both  communions 


In  reading,  for  example,  the  life  of  the  late  Bishop  Hcbtr, 
of  Calcutta.  I confess  1 was  mortified  and  vexed  beyond 
measure  at  the  good  man’s  hesitation  on  his  appointment 
to  that  important  station,  on  account  of  the  salary  and 
other  emoluments,  which  he  did  not  think  sufficient,  and 
at  his  higgling  and  manoeuvring  for  more  ! I confess 
this  single  circumstance  spoiled  the  whole  book  in  my 
estimation,  and  damaged  the  bishop’s  character  exceed- 
ingly. 

He  mentions  the  case  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan — whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  in  Mrs 
Jameson’s  “ Canadian  Sketches" — having,  as  rector  of  St 
Paul’s  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  given  up  a salary  of 
2,500  dollars  a-year,  to  go  forth  to  the  wilderness,  in  the  true 
guise  of  an  Apostolic  Bishop,  with  the  pittance  of  800  dol- 
lars. Another  primitive  American  Bishop  may  frequently 
be  seen  trudging  along,  on  foot,  with  his  staff  and  scrip. 
Several  more  instances  of  liberality  in  ministers,  or,  we 
ought  to  say,  of  true  Christian  principle,  are  detailed, 
before  Dr  l.ang  contrasts  the  American  modes  of  Church 
Extension  and  those  of  Scotland  ; remarking,  in  conclu- 
sion : — 

In  short,  Church  Extension  in  America  is  m.inag**d 
on  totally  different  principles  from  those  on  which  it 
is  sought  to  be  promoted  by  the  whole  ord-rs  of  friar* 
Mendicant  in  Great  Britain.  All  that  is  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  self-denial  and  self, 
devoteduess  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  It  is  painful, 
however,  to  contrast  the  state  of  things,  even  amung  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  with  the*# 
splendid  examples  of  apostolic  devotedness  in  the  Trans- 
atlantic churches.  The  idea  of  seriously  proposing  to  a 
minister  in  Scotland  to  leave  a place  with  a larger  for 
one  of  a smaller  salary,  on  any  account,  would  either 
be  regarded  as  a personal  insult  or  treated  with  derision. 
The  general  conviction  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as  to  the 
mercenary  character  of  their  clergy  in  this  respect  is  em- 
bodied in  a thousand  little  anecdotes,  that  are  always 
repeated  with  evident  gusto,  and  in  which  the  native 
humour  of  the  nation  is  ever  and  anon  seen  overlying 
the  sentiment  of  hitter  scorn.  “So  ye're  gaun  to  lea’ 
us,”  said  an  old  Scotchwoman  to  her  parish  minister, 
who  had  just  got  a presentation  to  a neighbouring  parish 
with  a larger  stipend.  “ Yes,  Janet,”  replied  the  pastor, 
with  a solemn  air;  “the  Lord  has  given  uie  a call  up 
the  water.”  “ Bui  what,”  said  Janet,  rather  incredu- 
lously, “ what  if  the  Lord  had  gi'en  you  a call  down  the 
water?" — where  the  stipend  was  much  smaller.  Of 
course  there  was  no  answering  such  an  argument  as 
this. 

An  eminent  Scotch  clergymen,  now  of  Greenock,  (for 
I shall  not  touch  the  case  of  a single  second-rate  man.) 
was  originally  settled  in  a country  parish  near  Edin- 
burgh ; but,  having  received  an  invitation  to  one  of  the 
ci'.y  parishes  of  Glasgow,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly settled  in  that  city.  This  was  not  at  all  wondered 
at,  in  any  quarter ; for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  being  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  most  important  sta. 
tions,  for  a clergyman,  in  the  kingdom.  But  when  the 
reverend  gentleman  subsequently  received  a presentation 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a parish  in  Greenock,  where  the 
stipend  was  much  larger  than  the  one  he  had  iu  Glasgow, 
and  deserted  lus  large  and  affectionate  congregation  in 
the  latter  city,  for  a less  important  station  in  an  inferior 
town,  was  it  possible  for  the  Christian  people  to  assign 
any  other  reason  for  hi*  removal,  than  the  mere  difference 
of  salary  ; and  was  such  a reason,  so  long  as  the  salary 
iu  Glasgow  afforded  an  adequate  maintenance,  sufficient 
for  a minister  of  Christ  ? 

Another  distinguished  Scotch  clergyman,  now  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  originally  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a parish 
church  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  the  congiegation  of 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exemplary  in 
Scotland,  The  members  of  that  congregation  were  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  their  pastor;  and  when  be  received 
a call  to  one  of  the  city  churches  in  Glasgow,  where  tiio 
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stipend  was  somewhat  larger,  and  declined  accepting  it, 
they  were  so  much  gratified  at  this  uncommon  instance  of 
self-denial  iu  a Scotch  clergyman,  that  they  presented 
him  with  a handsome  gold  watch  and  seals,  in  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  and  respect.  Unfortunately,  however, 

before  the  inscription  on  the  watch  was  finished,  Mr 

got  a call  to  a church  in  Edinburgh,  most  probably  on 
the  strength  of  his  refusing  the  one  in  Glasgow,  and 
forthwith  accepted  it.  In  short,  if  evgry  man  has  his 
price,  so  had  Mr ; for,  1 desire  to  know,  what  prin- 

ciple of  duty  could  have  influenced  the  refusal  in  the 
ono  case,  that  did  not  plead  as  powerfully  in  the  other? 
I should  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Mr  - — - went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  agitate  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
principle.  If  so,  I must  acknowledge  thnt  the  object 
was  praiseworthy ; especially  when  the  principle  in 
question  produces  such  results  as  those  I am  enumer- 
ating. * 

I might  also  instance  the  cases  of  the  Rer.  Mr  — 

of  L ton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  — — , of  Paisley,  two 

very  young  men,  who  have  been  somewhat  eminent  for 
some  time  past,  as  leaders  in  the  Anti-Voluntary  Church 
Extension  and  Non-Intrusion  agitations;  but  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  have  keen  hopping  about,  themselves, 
ever  since  they  were  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  from  church  to  church,  trifling 
with  the  best  feelings  and  nffrciionsof  theChristinu  people, 
Bud  setting  them  at  nought!  But  I forbear. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  London  was  once  in  great 
vigour  and  efficiency.  It  has  fallen,  however,  during  the 
last  half  century,  into  utter  insignificance;  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  fiom  the  churches  of  that  communion  in  the  me- 
tropolis being  regarded  by  young  Scotch  clergymen,  hold- 
ing the  establishment  principle,  as  mere  stepping-stones 
to  parishes  in  Scotland. 

A revet  end  friend  of  Dr  Lang’s  was  settled  in  London 
Wall  Church,  which  lie  romantically  called  his  “ lira- 
affection.”  On  the  Doctor’s  return  to  Europe,  after  a 
slioit  absence,  he  found  that  this  loving  pastor  had  shaken 
off  his  “ first  affection,”  aud  espoused  a comfortable  pa- 
rish in  Scotland;  stepping  off  by  the  steam-boat  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  bidding  bis  first  love  adieu.  In 
short,  continues  the  Doctor — 

While  one  never  hears  of  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy, 
under  the  Voluntary  System,  in  America,  it  is  undeni, 
able  that  the  burden  ot  the  song  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  who  have  been  trained  up  in  Scotland,  under 
the  Establishment  Principle,  for  a whole  century  past, 
has  been — 

- Any  man  a sixpence  more. 

And  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.” 

But,  according  to  Di  Lang,  “ under  Establishments 
likei  ality  flourishes  neither  among  ministers  nor  people, 
the  Christian  energies  of  the  Scottish  laity  having  been 
borne  down  and  annihilated  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  their  effete  Establishment ;”  and  his  illustration 
is  apt  aud  forcible.  Dr  Chalmers,  under  it,  has  blit  the 
paltry  endowment  of  £100  a-year,  and  is  obliged  to  see 
fees  exacted  from  the  poor  theological  students,  whom  he 
instructs  ; while  in  Voluntary  America,  his  chair  would 
be  splendidly  endowed  in  one  fortnight.  In  short,  the 
American  system  is,  in  nil  respects,  exalted  above  that  of 
“ the  best  Establishment  in  Christendom.” 

We  can  go  no  futther  with  Dr  Lang,  nor  even  touch 
upon  his  account  of  education,  and  his  sketch  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States, or  hi* 
remarks  upon  the  Slavery  Abolition  agitation,  which  are 
practical  and  rational.  He  cherishes  his  old  dislike,  shall 
we  say  detestation,  of  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  aud  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other,  and  denies  that  the  Catholics  have 
increased  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  alleged  by  Miss 
Martineau.  He  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  spirit 
and  manliness  of  Dr  Channing’s  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Pierpoint  of  Boston.  This  gentleman  advocated  the 


temperance  or  tee-total  movement ; but  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  his  Church  chanced  to  be  distillers,  and  they  bade 
their  pastor  be  gone.  He  acted  with  becoming  spirit, 
though  with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  would  not  resign 
his  charge  on  such  grounds  : he  refused  the  notice  to 
quit ;"  and,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  his  hearers  for  his 
removal,  remarked  : — 

“ The  question  is,  whether  in  this  country,  where  the 
pulpit  is  not  propped  by  a Bishop’s  staff,  and  does  not 
lean  upon  a throne,  it  can  stand  ujiright  upon  the  basis 
of  the  people's  hearts.  Is  a pliant  pulpit  the  only  one 
that  can  be  sustained  upon  the  Voluntary  Principle?” 

After  reminding  the  voters  that  it  is  “ not  what  they 
wish,  hut  what  they  want,”  that  is  best  for  them,  Mr  P. 
proceeds  as  follows: — But,  gentlemen,  this  vote  dis- 
covers not  only  some  misconception  on  your  part,  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Christian  ministry ; it  shows  also  a 
great  misapprehension  both  of  my  rights,  and  of  your 
owu  powers.  You  seem  not  to  have  learned,  or  to  have 
forgotten,  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  contract  be- 
tween you  and  myself ; and  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the<e  parties  are  equal ; that  if  you  have  rights,  so  also 
have  I — tlmt  if  I am  under  obligations  to  you,  so  also 
are  you  to  me — and  that  you  can  no  more  dissolve  the 
relation  based  upon  this  contract,  without  my  consent, 
than  I could  either  dissolve  it,  or  constitute  it,  without 
yours.” 

We  cannot  follow  the  argument  which  shews  that  the 
Voluntary  ministers  are  not  the  abject  dependents  upon  the 
caprices  of  their  congregation  which  is  asserted.  Mr  Pier- 
point  has  stood  his  ground  ; and  there  is  no  prospect  of  his 
being  ousted  from  his  charge.  Nay,  lie  exhorts  the  dis- 
tillers among  his  flock,  to  give  up  that  part  of  their  business 
which  has  beeu  the  cause  of  the  controversy  ; and  to  give 
him  praise  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  tee-totalism. 
We  have,  we  imagine,  done  enough  to  call  (lie  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr  Lang's  new  work,  and  mutt  abruptly 
take  leave  of  it  in  the  middle. 

Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 

Sir  Arthur  has,  it  would  appear,  been,  for  many  years, 
ill-matmeredly  boring  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
he  lives — the  Bishop,  to  wit,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
— about  the  distress  and  wants  spiritual  and  educational 
of  his  parish  of  Leijh  ; and  the  Bishop  having  given 
“ abundant  reason”  fur  declining  ail  further  correspon- 
dence on  so  troublesome  a subject,  Sir  Arthur,  after 
trying  the  Churchwardens,  has  turned  to  the  Archbishop. 
Sir  Arthur  is  himself  a member  of  the  Church,  which 
may  give  hint  a better  right  to  complain.  The  case  of 
the  parish  of  Leigh  is  thus  stated  in  extracts  of  a letter 
to  the  Churchwarden,  dated  May,  1840,  which  Sir 
Arthur  includes  among  others  sent  to  the  Archbishop 

“Dear  Sm,  * * * Leigh  Parish. 

“Should  you  see  no  objections, it  strikes  me  that  some 
matters  contained  in  the  following  remarks  would  be 
proper  objects  to  be  presented  in  your  paper  (vix.,  the 
presentment  at  the  approaching  Visitation)  if  you  have 
not  already  inserted  them. 

“ The  first  is  the  want  of  a resident  Pastor.  This  evil 
we  have  been  suffering  for  some  time,  and  as  yet  I have 
not  had  Btty  certain  intimation  when  it  will  be  remedied. 

“ Ever  since  I came  to  this  parish  (about  fifteen  years 
ago)  we  have  never  been  able  to  reckon  but  upon  the 
most  precarious  residence.  During  this  period  we  have 
had  two  resident  Curates,  so  called : one  resided  about  a 
year,  the  other  rather  longer.  Although  many  strong 
representations  on  the  subject  were  made  by  myself,  years 
passed  away  before  we  could  get  a clergyman  resident ; 
and  what  1 regret  and  complain  of  still  more,  wheu  he 
came  his  services  were  not  only  miserably  short  of  what 
they  should  be,  but  ^syeu  Cur  below  what  is  required  by 
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* the  Constitution!  and  Canon!  of  the  Church,”  or  the 
term*  of  our  diocesan's  charge.  Indeed,  if  the  whole 
truth  may  be  told,  I should  say  his  ministrations  wrro 
tcanrlalously  below  what  is  necessary  to  save  the  barest 
appearance  of  duty,  that  is,  if  we  allow  there  are  six  days 
in  the  week,  besides  Sunday,  needing  a clergyman’s  ser- 
vices. And  when  any  cause  deprives  us  of  such  an  apo- 
logy of  n minister,  a most  inconvenient  length  of  time 
elapses  before  a successor  is  appointed. 

“ All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  no  less  grave 
a character,  have  been  pressed  by  me  on  the  liishop's 
notice,  repeatedly,  fiom  year  to  year, and  in  the  strongest 
terms;  the  i vault  of  which  was  a frank  confession  froai 
his  Lordship  that  he  had  no  power  to  telievc  us;  the 
Overseer  confessed  he  had  no  nuthority  over  his  shepherds 
to  feed  his  sheep,  so  that  he  receives  (I  am  told)  £9,000  a- 
year  for  overseeing  that  the  shephnds  arc  idle  and  the 
sheep  rotting.  On  our  part,  we  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  the  mere  Sunday  services  of  Curates  living  at  a 
distance,  the  other  six  days  being  little  better  than  abso- 
lutely blotted  out  of  the  pastor's  calendar.  Of  course, 
those  among  us  who  may  be  overtaken  by  sickness  or 
sorrow  are  alike  neglected  on  Sunday  and  Saturday ; 
contrary  to  the  Dishop’s  own  requirement,  ‘ counsel  can 
neither  be  given  to  the  young,  nor  consolation  to  the  old,’ 
nor  comfort  to  the  penitent,  nor  warning  to  the  repro- 
bate ; and  should  any  dying  person  ever  so  anxiously 
desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a 
Clergyman,  he  may  either  not  be  found,  or  he  comes  too 
late,  or  it  is  not  kuown  where  he  resides,  or  when  he  is 
accessible;  the  consequence  ef  which  is,  that  the  people 
seldom  think  of  sending  for  a Cleigyman  at  all,  in  any 
of  their  needs  or  distresses,  however  urgent.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  people  surprises  me  the  more,  as  the  Bishop 
has  so  expressly  intimated,  indeed  plainly  stated,  that 
the  Clergy  have  duties  on  the  week  days  as  well  as  ou 
Sunday. 

<(  My  second  complaint  is  of  the  want  of  a parsonage 
house. 

M The  two  Curates  who  have  resided  in  the  parish  have 
been  successively  accommodated  at  two  carpenters’  shops, 
to  which  they  were  a kind  of  appendages ; for  as  the 
carpenter  flitted  so  did  the  Curates,  always  true  to  the 
sign  of  the  handsaw  and  mallet.  Is  this  right,  in  a 
living  of  nearly  £300  a-vear,  possessed  by  a Vicar  har- 
ing other  preferment  ? If  the  old  parsonage,  which  his 
Reverence  rents  to  a butcher,  cannot  be  made  habitable 
for  a modern  parson,  I believe  you  know  there  would 
be  small  difficulty  iu  haring  a piece  of  gronnd  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish  exchanged  for  a most  eligible 
site  contiguous  to  the  church. 

“The  Bishop  haring  laid  it  down  as  a role  that 
there  should  be  a parsonage  in  every  living  of  £300 
a-yenr  in  his  diocese,  it  puzzles  one  to  understand  why 
his  Lordship,  taking  into  account  the  preferments  of 
our  Vicar,  should  waive  his  rule  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ish, especially  when  wc  find  him  frankly  admitting  in 
his  charge  that  * there  is  no  way  of  getting  resident 
Curates  except  building  or  purchasing  parsonage  houses.’ 

“ The  next  subject  for  presentment  is  the  iucorapcteucy 
of  the  Teacher  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Church,  a rustic  labourer  and  sionebrcakcr,  lias  long 
acted  in  this  capacity.  The  objection  to  him  is,  that  he 
needs  instruction  as  much  as  his  pupils;  the  fact,  I be- 
lieve, is  not  denied  by  the  Vicar  himself  who  appointed 
him.  Now,  I put  it  to  you  as  a Christian,  is  it  quite 
right  that  such  a person  as  this  should  be  charged  with 
so  solemn  a matter  as  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  ? rather  is  such  trifling  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trusts  not  as  discreditable  to  the  Church  ns  it  is 
to  the  Minister  who  confers  the  responsibility?  and  surely 
it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  piety  and  common 
sense  of  the  people  that  their  contributions  should  be 
sought,  for  the  support  of  a functionary  so  notoriously  in- 
capable as  this  Abecedarian. 

“ This  being  the  fashion  in  which  our  Church  edu- 
cates, with  what  grace  can  our  Bishop  inveigh  as  he  does 
against  the  press  for  poisoning  the  people’s  minds  against 


the  establishment,  which  he  says  “ has  ever  been  the  most 
zealous  and  effective  promoter  of  public  instruction  !” 

“ The  last  complaint  that  I will  offer  is  of  the  state  of 
the  churchyard. 

“ The  canon  law  requires  it  to  be  ‘ kept  in  a decent 
and  fitting  manner  ns  becomcth  the  House  of  God,  dear 
of  all  rubbish,  muck,  Ac.,  or  any  thing  that  may  annoy 
the  passenger*.’  The  churchyard,  like  the  old  parsonage, 
is  let  by  the  Vicar  to  graze  sheep  at  a certain  rent  (some- 
where about  Os.  a-year,)  while  no  one  is  responsible  to 
keep  it  swept,  it  is,  of  course,  often  in  a filthy  condition 
from  their  dung  and  other  nuisances;  besides,  as  the 
gates  are  not  locked,  other  animals  are  at  liberty  to  enter, 
when,  from  any  accident,  the  gates  are  left  open.  I haTe, 
myself,  caught  pigs  tearing  up  the  turf  of  new  made 
graves  during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  In  many  places 
the  graves  nre  almost  wholly  stripped  of  their  turf  or 
obliterated  altogether  for  want  of  care  which  ; is  said  to 
be  chieily  occasioned  by  the  children  inhabiting  the  house 
iu  the  church-yard,  commonly  called  the  Cbuich-house. 

• • • • • • 

“ I submit,  too,  whether  by  getting  rid  of  the  present 

occupants  of  the  Chutch-house,  we  should  not  abate  a 
great  moral  nuisance.  I am  assuted  by  many,  but  the 
impression  on  my  inind  chiefly  rests  ou  your  owu  au- 
thority, that  it  lodges  no  less  than  five  families,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eight  persons,  huddled  together  iu  the  most 
promiscuous  disorder.  .... 

Such,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
people  are  treated  by  a Church  consuming  five  millions 
a-year — such  the  prorision  for  ‘nourishing’  svliat  Curke 
calls  * the  public  hope,’  the  * public  ornament,’  the 
* public  consolation.’  How  men  can  be  found  to  stickle 
for  a system  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  in 
reality  ofTers  not  ono  atom  of  secutity  for  the  services  of 
its  ministers,  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  what  makes  it 
more  so,  some  who  affect  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Christian 
Religion  are  among  the  loudest  of  its  advocates.’’ 

Our  farther  extracts  must  be  disjointed. 

“ If  the  spit  its  of  the  air  had  consulted  to  root  Chris- 
tianity out  of  the  land,  I put  it  to  your  Grace,  could 
more  effective  means  have  been  devised  than  a ministry 
under  no  sufficient  control,  and  with  every  temptation 
that  wealth,  and  power,  and  impunity  can  offer,  to  allure 
them  from  their  duty  ? Why,  my  l.ord,  if  we  were  to 
allow  this  to  be  the  sort  of  government  which  our  Saviour 
designed,  it  would  positively  follow,  that  he  came  not  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  not  to  root  out  the  cupid- 
ity and  carnal  passions,  but  to  foster  and  promote  them; 
and  though  of  all  these  passions  he  denounces  avarice  most 
severely,  yet  that  he  really  intended  Mammon  should  be 
the  god  of  the  world,  the  establishment  of  a wealthy,  luxu- 
rious, indolent  hierarchy,  as  the  whole  end  and  object  of 
his  mission. 

“ Do  I exaggerate  this  wealth  ? Look  nt  the  overgrown 
revenues  of  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy.  My  own 
bishop,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  so  powtrless  in 
his  vineyard — this  successor  of  the  Apostle  “ who  would 
be  chargeable  to  no  man” — besides  possessing,  as  I am 
informed,  other  very  lucrative  preferment,  has  had  Bristol 
grafted  on  his  Gloucester  diocese,  thus  multiplying  the 
chances  of  his  impotence,  while  his  remuneration  is  enor- 
mously augmented. 

“ Be  so  good  as  to  mark  how  far  my  vicar  may  deserve 
being  rated  as  a labouter  worthy  of  his  hiie,  alter  what 
has  been  brought  to  view.  Beside  other  preferment,  he 
receives  from  this  parish  not  very  far  from  £300  a-year. 
The  population  is  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  the 
parish  church  mny,  on  an  average,  be  attended  by  thirty 
adults — often  not  half  that  number — 90  that  lie  receives 
not  much  short  of  £10  n-head  for  every  sheep  he  starves 
upon  a Sunday  sermon;  I say  starvet ; for  perhaps  not 
above  a dozen  out  of  the  thirty  have  English  euough  to 
comprehend  half-a-dozen  sentences  of  its  meaning, — a 
circumstance  that  need  scarcely  surprise  us,  while  the  said 
vicar  frankly  avows  his  opinion  that  educating  the  poor 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  we  see  him  accordingly 
selecting  for  a schoolmaster  the  very  Oeau  ideal  of  the 
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thing  filled  to  carry  out  liu  reverence's  principle.  In 
both  these  cases,  you  have  pretty  fair  specimens  of  the 
■tewards  of  the  vineyard ; and  yet  such  consecrated  world- 
lings  have  the  courage  to  lift  their  face  to  heaven,  and, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  provoking  the  long  sulferiug 
of  the  Almighty,  exclaim  with  St  Paul,  ‘God  forbid  that 
I should  glory,  save  In  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Je*us  Christ, 
by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  1 unto  the 
world.'  When  we.  see  this  pride,  and  avarice,  and  indo- 
lence of  chuichinrn,  everywhere  staring  us  in  the  face, 
was  it  any  great  exaggeration  in  one  of  our  writers  of 
the  last  century,  (for  it  seems  things  were  pretty  much  in 
the  same  stale  then  ns  they  are  now,)  when  he  alleged 
that  ‘a  stranger  knowing  nothing  of  onr  religion,  and 
judging  only  by  our  actions,  might  infer  that  poverty, 
charity,  aud  humility  were  forbidden  by  our  religion,  by 
threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  our  clergy  were 
commanded  to  attend  exclusively  to  their  worldly  interests 
on  pain  of  damnation.’  ” 

The  clergy  must,  no  doubt,  think  it  extremely  imper- 
tinent in  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner  to  be,  in  these 
widely  different  times,  aud  more  differing  circumstances, 
continually  twitting  them  with  the  example  of  our  Savi- 
our and  his  Apostles. 

Macnish’s  Works. 

The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness  ; the  Philosophy 
of  Sleep;  and  the  Collected  Scraps,  published  by  Mac- 
nish  in  periodical  works,  and  entitled  Aphorisms,  hare 
been  brought  out  in  Glasgow,  in  three  neat  small  volumes, 
formingntonce  separate  treatises  aud  nearly  a complete  edi- 
tion of  the  author’s  works.  A brief  Sketch  of  his  Life 
is  prefixed  by  some  friendly  hand.  These  works  are  too 
well  known  in  Scotland  to  require  notice  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  They  have  probably  already  gathered  In  their 
fame,  though  their  sale,  it  would  appear,  remains;  which 
is  a good  test  of  popularity.  They  arc  stated,  in  the  Life, 
to  be  popular  in  America,  to  the  taste  of  which  country 
they  appear  peculiarly  adapted. 

Manual  of  Botany. 

To  the  numerous  elementary  works  which  have  ap- 
peared of  late  on  this  popular  and  fascinating  science, 
the  above  Manual  has  been  added  by  Mr  Macgilivray, 
the  author  of  the  “ History  of  British  Birds.”  It  is 
more  strictly  scientific  than  some  of  the  late  elementary 
works  on  botany ; and  is,  consequently,  if  Jess  adapted 
to  a large  proportion  of  the  modern  amateur  botanists— 
those,  namely,  who  like  the  science  without  cultivating 
it  systematically — better  fitted  for  the  severe  student. 

Mode  of  treating  Bees,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  and  the 
Canary  Bird.  By  Peter  Boswell. 

This  work  is  not  so  much  meant  for  an  assistant  to  the 
economist  as  a guide  to  the  young  in  their  management 
of  their  favourite  animals  or  pets.  The  directions,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  what  can  be  necessary  for  a boy’s  limited 
number  of  furred  or  feathered  favourites,  unless  they  are 
to  supply  the  family  with  honey  and  pigeoti-pies  ; though, 
no  doubt,  they  are  all  very  good  of  their  kind. 

Table-Wit  and  A Tier- Dinner  Anecdote. 

Mr  Tilt’s  selection  might  more  fitly  bo  called  a com- 
mon-place book  than  christened  Table-Wit.  It,  how- 
ever, contains  many  (matt  sayings,  picquant  anecdotes, 
and  motsels  of  wisdom. 

Desultory  Sketches  and  Tales  of  Barbndoes. 

In  embodying  his  recollections  of  Barbadoes,  the  author 
of  this  little  volume  is  actuated  by  the  desire  of  indirectly 
conveying  accurate  information  of  the  real  state  of  the 
emancipated  negroes ; which,  upon  the  whole,  is  pretty 
fairly  done,  so  far  as  the  writer  enters  into  the  subject. 
Bis  bias  is,  however,  against  the  blacks. 


SERIAL  WORKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspeake,  Part  XXIII. — 
King  Richard  III. 

M’Culloch’s  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 
tionary, Part  VII. 

Tv  as’  Napoleon,  Part  XX. 

Teas’  Shakspjcare,  containing  the  end  of  “ Cymbe- 
line,”  and  beginning  of  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 
Part  XXTI. 

Heads  of  the  People,  No.  X. 

The  Works  of  Josephus  Part  VII. 

Dr  Skinner’s 'Aid  to  Preaching,  in  Ward's  Li- 
brary of  Standard  Divinity. 

Ahridokment  of  Sir  Powell  Boston’s  Work  on 
the  African  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy. 

Outline  of  a System  of  Legislation  for  Securing 
the  Protection  of  the  Auoriuinal  Inhabitants  of  all 
Countries  Colonized  by  Great  Britain.  By  Stand- 
ish  Motte,  Esq.,  Barrister.  Drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society. 

The  Sanatorium.  [A  project  for  a self-supporting  » 
institution  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  curing  sick  persons 
of  the  middle  classes,  of  both  sexes ; an  object  well  worthy 
of  attention  and  patronage,  especially  in  great  towns.] 

NEW  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Imtla  Latina,  A Guide  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  King’s  College 
School,  London,  and  Classical  Examiner  of  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital ; and  William  Cross  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Boilkau  on  the  German  Language.  New  edition. 

A Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Henrich 
Ape!. 

English  Grammar  in  a New  Form.  By  John 
M’Knlght. 

A Treatise  on  English  Grammar.  By  Richard 

HUey. 

NEW  POEMS. 

Llewellyn;  a Talk  op  Cambria.  [This  Talc  of 
the  last  of  the  Welsh  Princes,  is  written  and  printed  in 
India,  quite  by  accident,  as  usual.  Of  this  poem  as  of 
some  of  the  above,  we  may  conscientiously  say,  that  the 
notes  are  ns  amusing  as  the  text ; the  highest  compliment 
which  an  eminent  critic,  now  deceased,  could  pay  to  be 
poems  of  Scott  himself. 

Oriental  M usings.  By  P.  Scott,  Esq. 

IIkukr,  Records  of  the  Poor,  Lays  from  the  Pro- 
phets, and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Ragg.  [We 
have  met  with  this  poet  before,  and  admired  his  writings. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  the  encouragement  he  shall  meet 
may  be  worthy  of  his  merits.] 

Ekro,  a Romantic  Poem.  By  Edward  Noyce 
Browne. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Rural  Scenes;  or,  a Prep  at  the  Country?  fir 
Children.  [A  clever  little  work,  though  rather  baby- 
ish ; with  very  pretty  cuts,  representing  rural  sports  and 
occupations. 

Moral  Fables  and  Parablbs.  By  Ingram  Cobbin. 
[An  excellent  juvenile  book.] 

Talks  of  Travel.  By  F.  B.  Miller.  With  engrav- 
ings. 

J UV3NH.E  Anecdotes,  Founded  on  Facts.  By  Prii- 

ciila  Wakefield.  Now  edition. 
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Wah  with  France Whig  Government  was  ushered 

In  with  the  promise  of  Peace-,  Retrenchment,  Reform. 
The  progress  of  Reform  is  now  opposed  by  the  Whig 
Ministry,  as  constantly  as  by  the  Tories.  For  Retrench- 
ment, the  issue  of  Wnig  government  is  found  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  Public  Debt  and  the  Taxes.  And,  10 
crown  all,  the  nation,  by  Whig  management,  finds  itself 
at  war  with  China,  at  war  with  Egypt,  and  threatened 
with  a war  with  France.  The  war  with  Egypt  is  one 
entirely  of  aggression  on  our  part.  We  are  neither  In- 
jured nor  threatened  with  injury  by  Mehemet  Ali.  On 
the  contrary,  our  relations  with  him  hare  been  altoge- 
ther friendly.  Rut  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  in  danger.  The  Sultan's  rebellious  vassal,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  wishes  to  ex- 
tend his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  his  nominal  master. 
And,  as  usual,  British  blood  and  treasure  must  he  poured 
out  in  the  quarrel,  no  matter  how  little  interest  the 
People  of  Britain  hare  in  its  result.  The  pretext  for 
British  interference,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Turks,  is  not  even  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  People  of 
Britain  ; so  little  interest  do  they  take  in  subjects, 
which,  to  judge  from  their  prominence  in  Royal  Speeches, 
seem  to  constitute  the  chief  concern  of  the  Sovereign  and 
her  Ministers.  And  whnt  is  the  pretext, after  all?  No- 
thing but  alarm  at  the  old  bugbear,  Russia.  The  “ba- 
lance of  power’’  is  threatened  with  being  once  more  de- 
stroyed { and  Britain  must  fight  for  the  statu  quo  of  the 
balance.  Not  being  a match  for  his  encroaching  vassal, 
the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  cannot  choose  but  call  in  Russia  to 
help  him  ; and  Russia  having  done  that  same.  Lord 
Palmerston  maintains  that  the  falling  of  the  Turkish 
capital  and  the  Dntdanelles  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
follows  ns  a matter  of  course;  by  which  addition  of  ter- 
ritory Russia  will  be  rendered  so  powerful,  that  the  pre- 
cious balance  will  be  disturbed ; the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  interdicted  to  us;  and  our  Indian  Empire, 
perhaps,  w tested  from  our  grasp.  Therefore,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  from  a new  violation,  by  Mehe- 
niet  Ali  of  Kgypt,  or  trom  absorption,  by  its  overgrown 
neighbour  Russia,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  on  our  commerce  and  empire,  we  are  our- 
selves to  make  an  aggression  on  Mehemet  Ali,  and  run 
an  imminent  iisk  of  a war  with  France,  an  ally  of  Me- 
heuiet  Ali,  and  possessing  as  good  a right  to  aid  him,  as 
we  can  have  to  aid  the  Sultan. 

Can  such  au  interference  on  our  part  be  described  as 
a just  and  necessary  war?  We  deny  it;  and  are  scepti- 
cal if  there  is  such  a thing  as  a just  and  necessary  war. 
None  of  the  many  wars  this  nation  has  been  engaged  in 
for  the  last  century  and  a half  certainly  deserves  that 
title. 

The  1»tlanee  of  power  we  regard  as  a phantom,  a 
mere  idea.  • There  can  be  no  balance  of  power,  unless 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  equally  powerful,  nnd 
remained  in  that  condition,  or  made  exactly  the  same 
progress.  The  superior  giowth  of  one  state  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  population  would  destroy  the  balance,  were 
there  such  a thing,  equally  with  an  Requisition  or  a loss 
of  territory.  If  it  were  really  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance,  any  state  that  is  outstripping  the  others  in 
population,  wealth,  or  civilisation,  ought  to  be  attacked 
by  alt  the  rest,  and  reduced  to  its  original  condition, 
before  the  balance  was  disturbed  by  the  irregular  growth. 

If  we  are  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  our  commerce 
on  the  Black  Sea,  or  for  the  defence  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, it  would  surely  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  combat 
until  either  be  menaced  by  Russia — an  event  which  may 
never  happen— than  to  rush  into  war  just  now.  We 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of  a palpable  cause  ; and 
the  sympathies,  probably  the  aid,  of  the  other  powers  of 
F.urope.  Or,  if  the  Peace , Retrenchment,  and  Reform 
Government  will  insist  upon  going  to  war  at  the  present 
moment,  taking  part  in  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and 
Mehemet  Ali ; it  deserves  consideration  whether  it  would 


not  be  more  decorous,  more  prudent  too,  for  a People  and 
a Ministry  professing  Liberal  and  Reforming  principles, 
as  opposed  to  Legitimacy  and  Conservatism,  to  stickle  for 
Mehemet  rather  than  for  the  Sultan.  In  the  one  case, 
we  should  hare  Liberal  France  as  our  ally:  in  the  other, 
we  have  the  Despotic  Governments  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  The  company  in  which  Britain  is  found 
is  not  good.  Inclose  alliance  with  Frauce,  Britain  need 
fear  none  of  the  despotic  countries,  nor  a combination  of 
the  whole  of  them.  With  France,  we  might  hope  to 
effect  something  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ; with  Russia 
as  our  ally,  we  can  hope  for  nothing  but  participation  in 
mischief.  That  we  are  embarked  in  the  wrong  cause, 
may  be  farther  presumed  from  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Tory  press  of  the  part  we  are  acting. 

The  danger  of  a war  with  France  ensuing,  is,  we  fear, 
undervalued.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  the 
French  people  to  take  part  in  the  Tuikish  quarrel,  and 
come  into  collision  with  Biitain  and  her  three  despotic 
allies.  America  would  commit  no  such  folly.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  French  people  may  lack  wisdom 
as  much  as  our  own  Government;  and  that  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  mischief.  Two  letters,  (published  lately  in 
the  J Edinburgh  Observer ,)  Irom  an  intelligent  conespond- 
ent  of  ours,  w ho  has  been  for  several  months  In  France, 
represent  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  exc-edingljr 
irritable,  and  hostile  to  Britain,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed  affront  offered  to  France,  in  the  manner <<f  announc- 
ing the  treaty  which  formed  the  new  Holy  Alliance  in 
support  of  legitimacy  and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  opposed  to  Egypt  and  Mehemet  Ali,  to  which 
France  could  not  be  a party.  A war  with  France  we 
regard  as  a calamity  of  the  most  serious  nature;  as  an 
evil  not  to  be  carelessly  provoked,  but  to  be  avoided  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  The  People  of  England  and 
Scotland  should  protest  against  the  act  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Meetings  should  be  held  in  all  the  large  towns, 
to  declare  for  the  maintenance  of  Peace  with  Egypt, 
with  France,  with  China,  and  with  all  the  world.  The 
people  of  Ireland,  the  Repealers  at  least,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  join  in  the  opposition  to  a war,  which  would 
enable  them  to  call  out  the  Irish  volunteers  once  more, 
and  make  Daniel  O’Connell  King  of  Ireland,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hibernian  Republic. 

The  Queen’s  Party — Coalition. — The  press  has, 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  been  perplexing  itself  with  the 
fear  of  some  change,  in  the  higher  political  regions,  which 
shadows  itself  forth  to  their  perplexed  eyes  in  some  omi- 
nous, but  certainly  very  indistinct  form.  We  pretend  to 
the  possession  of  tin  data,  either  through  hint  or  inform- 
ation, from  which  to  argue  what  is  going  on  in  the  ar- 
cana of  those  high  quarters.  We  know  nothing  of  what 
is  about  to  be,  but  what  we  can  gather  from  the  ordinary 
public  course  of  politics ; and  though  we  think  we  can 
see  these  pointing  in  a certain  evil  direction,  yet  the  indi- 
cations are  by  no  means  very  distinct — not  even  so  clear 
as  that  much-abu«ed  index,  a straw  in  the  air.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a rumour  of  the  formation  of  a 
“ Queen’s  party,”  consisting  of  some  six  members  of  the 
Lords  and  twenty  of  the  Commons,  who,  like  the  squad- 
rone  volante  of  the  Union  Parliament,  are  to  stand  on 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  press  their  weight  to  one  or 
other  of  its  nicely  balanced  ends,  as  interest  or  caprice 
dictate.  We  would  be  as  leady  as  others  to  give  credit  to 
the  rumour,  if  we  could  see,  in  the  first  place,  how  such 
a party  could  be  foolish  enough  to  give  itself  a place  and 
name ; and,  secondly,  how  it  could  do  anything  after 
coming  into  existence.  The  days  for  a monarch’s  party 
are  long  past.  With  the  Stuart  dynasty  such  a party 
was  the  Government : an  Opposition  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  legitimised.  The  Guelphs  retained  so  much  of 
“ consideration,"  that  they  never  were  without  a word  to 
say  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  though  Chatham  did  some- 
times treat  interference  with  a little  wrath.  George  III. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  marking  every  man  who  divided 
against  him,  that  he  might  pay  him  off  by  a snriy  recep- 
tion at  Court.  By  his  personal  influence  and  interfer- 
ence, he  defeated  Fox’s  India  Bill,  and  fonght  the  battle 
of  Pitt.  Twice  he  defeated  the  Catholic  claims  by  the 
same  means.  The  reign  of  George  IV.  shewed  how  this 
influence  waned.  The  Duke  of  York  proclaimed  the 
monarch’s  personal  resistance  to  the  same  Catholic  relief 
measure  ; yet  it  was  carried.  In  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  the  personal  power  of  the  monarch  disappeared. 
From  1835  to  his  death,  he  lived  in  a ministry  to  almost 
every  member  of  which  he  was  in  personal  opposition. 
There  was  to  be  sure  something  like  a resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  spirit  in  the  bed-chamber  question;  but  it  was  as 
Unlike  the  old  exercise  of  royal  influence  as  the  petulance 
of  a displeased  spouse  is  less  ominous  than  the  calmer  de- 
nunciationsof  a warrant-armed  peace-officer.  No, no.  That 
branch  of  anti-popular  power  has  been  effectually  levelled. 
To  express  fear  of  its  machinations  would  be  leading  the 
People  on  a wrong  scent,  at  the  risk  of  their  missing  the 
real  power  they  ought  to  fight  against — that  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy. We  do  think  that  there  are  symptoms,  though 
we  must  admit  not  very  positive  ones,  of  something  like 
a coalition  of  the  two  great  Aristocratic  parties  against 
the  people.  The  thing  is  quite  natural.  The  difference 
between  them  is  slight — one  of  them  cannot  govern  alone 
—at  least,  not  without  experiencing  daily  humiliations ; 
but  the  two  joined  together  can  command  a working  ma- 
jority; therefore,  &c.,  Q.  E.JD.  We  know  that  there  are 
individuals  connected  with  the  Ministry,  who  would  not 
be  parties  to  such  an  alliance.  J.ord  John  Russell  would 
probably  not  be  so.  The  temptation  would  not  he  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  his  hereditary  enmity;  and,  however 
ready  he  may  be  to  hend  a motionless  and  powerless  go- 
vernment, his  rank  and  position,  and  his  own  somewhat 
honest,  if  narrow  inind,  place  him  beyond  the  temptation 
of  an  alliance  involving  positive  infamy.  But,  if  Lord 
John,  finding  it  impracticable  longer  to  continue  the 
struggle,  see  policy  like  his  own  worked  by  other  and 
stronger  hands,  can  he  refuse  his  support,  because,  while 
one  half  are  friends,  the  other  were  foes?  The  Whig*, 
if  they  could  hold  out  through  their  own  innate  strength, 
would  no  more  propose  a coalition,  than  the  capitalist 
will  propose  a partnership  with  a needy  rival ; but,  as  a 
body,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  perfectly  ready 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 

Leeds  Reeorm  Association. — Since  the  days  of 
the  Political  Unions,  there  has  been  no  Reform  Associa- 
tion so  worthy  of  public  attention  as  the  one  recently 
formed  at  Leeds.  It  is  composed,  not  of  the  middle 
classes  alone,  nor  of  tho  operatives  exclusively,  but  of 
both  classes  conjoined.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks  some  of 
the  best  Reformers  in  F.ugland— men  whose  names  have 
become  familiar  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  proper 
locality ; and  its  principles  go  beyond  those  of  any 
association  in  which  the  middle  classes  have  taken  an 
active  interest.  The  l^eds  Associatiou  has  assumed  for 
its  basis  the  principles  enunciated  by  Lord  Durham,  on 
Glasgow  Green,  nnd  then  enthusiastically  responded  to 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  congregated  around  him — viz.. 
Triennial  Parliaments,  Vote  bv  Ballot,  and  Household 
Suffrage;  with  the  important  addition  of  A New  Distri- 
bution of  the  electoral  districts,  No  Property  Qualifica- 
tion, and  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Leeds 
Reformers  declare  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
does  not  truly  represent  the  People;  that,  to  produce  the 
great  object  of  real  representation,  not  less  than  the  first 
five  of  the  above  measures  is  necessary ; and  that  nothing 
less  will  content  them.  An  important  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  on  Monday,  the  31st  August ; J.  G. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  a magistrate  of  the  Riding,  in  the  chair. 
Tho  speakers  were,  H.  Stunsl'eld,  Esq.,  another  magis- 
trate;.Mr  Alderman  Goodman,  Mr  Councillor  Bower, 
Joseph  Middleton,  Esq.,  Mr  Councillor  Burrows,  Mr 
Craven,  surgeon  ; Dr  Smiles,  the  able  editor  of  The  Leeds 
Times ; Mr  Martin,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Anderson,  Mr 
Greeu,  Mr  Heaps,  Mr  Cummins,  Mr  Atkinson,  and  Mr 
Wright.  The  speeches  were  ail  Radical — that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  party,  and  going  to  the  root  of  every  abuse ; 


although  only  a few  of  the  speakers  go  the  length  of  the 
Charter.  More  truly  liberal  speeches  we  have  seldom 
read  ; and  the  ability  displayed  was  worthy  of  the  holy 
cause  for  which  the  speakers  contended.  But  the  question 
arises.  Will  this  new  agitation  succeed  ? We  are  sorry,  in- 
deed, even  to  appear  to  discourage  so  praise-worthy  an  at- 
tempt. The  agitation  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Agitation 
in  a good  cause  never  is.  But  we  fear  that  this  advocacy  of 
the  Durham  principles,  even  with  the  three  important 
additions  we  have  stated,  will  have  no  immediate  results. 
The  middle  classes  will  not  take  up  the  agitation  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  Whig  Ministers  remain 
in  power,  and  set  their  faces,  as  they  will  continue  to  do, 
so  long  as  they  are  in  power,  against  all  Radical  (that  is, 
real)  Reform.  And  of  the  working  classes  only  a small 
number  will  join  heartily  in  any  agitation  for  less  than 
Universal  Suffrage  ; while  the  Chartists  will  even  endea- 
vour to  defeat  the  agitation.  Behold  the  effect  of  con- 
cessions made  too  late,  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
grasped  at,  if  made  in  time  1 Had  Lord  Durham,  after 
declaring  for  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot,  and  Triennial 
Parliaments,  in  1834,  continued  to  agitate  for  these  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  had  almost  the  entire  population  of 
England  and  Scotland  at  his  back  ; for  the  Tories  and 
mere  Whigs  are  as  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  People,  in 
point  of  numbers.  But  what  would  have  been  easy  in 
1834  or  1835,  is,  we  fear,  impossible  now';  we  mean, 
wlule  the  (so  called)  Reform  Ministry  are  in  place. 
Whentheir  steadily  decreasing  majority  shall  have  become 
a minority,  and  power  have  departed  from  them,  auagi. 
tation  based  on  the  new  Leeds  Reform  Bill,  may  very 
possibly  be  warmly  engaged  in  by  the  middle  classes, 
with  many  of  their  old  Whig  leaders  at  its  head.  And 
then,  as  it  would  have  a fair  prospect  of  succeeding,  large 
bodies  of  the  operatives,  probably  the  whole,  would  join 
the  agitation.  Without  their  aid,  the  middle  clashes 
could  effect  nothing  like  the  Leeds  Reform.  For,  whether 
the  Chartists  know  it  or  not,  the  aiistocracy  know  well 
that,  for  the  destruction  of  all  unjust  privileges,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  bad  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  all  good 
ones  ; in  short,  for  the  complete  substitution  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  government  for  the  aristocratic, 
the  Leeds  New  Reform  Bill  would  be  as  effectual  as  the 
Peoples’  Charter.  And  both,  therefore,  will  they  resist, 
to  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  A revolution  iu  this 
country,  with  the  working  classes  hostile  to  it,  or  even 
without  their  enthusiastic  concurrence  and  their  eager 
assumption  of  the  most  dangerous  part  in  the  enterprise, 
the  aristocracy  also  well  know  to  he  impossible.  To  the 
middle  classes  alone,  therefore,  the  aristocracy  will  not 
yield  up  their  monopoly  of  the  powers  of  government,  by 
permitting  a real  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  place.  If  the  middle  classes  alone  cannot  effect  that 
object,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  working  classes 
could  be  more  successful,  opposed  by  the  middle  classes 
anti  the  aristocracy.  These  two  orders,  besides  greater 
intelligence,  greater  wealth,  and  greater  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  would  have  on  their  side  multitudes  of 
of  their  servants,  tenants,  labourers,  and  dependents  ; and 
the  army  would  be  with  them.  We  repeat  that  the 
working  classes  alone  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
carry  Parliamentary  Reform  by  violence,  or  the  fear  of 
violence.  If,  then,  such  a reform  be  necessary,  and  if 
neither  the  middle  classes  nor  theoperativesalonecan  hope 
to  effect  it,  what  should  they  do  ? The  first  duty  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  class  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  advocated  by  the  other  class.  The 
middle  classes  should  consider  attentively  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  operatives  to  the  suffrage,  and  calculate  the 
effect  of  Universal  Suffrage,  if  obtained.  And  the  unen- 
franchised operatives  should,  in  like  manner,  calculate  the 
effects  of  a successful  agitatiou  for  Household  Suffrage,  n 
£5  franchise,  or  the  Knowledge  Qualification.  If  the  oper- 
atives come  to  the  conclusion,  'with  us,  that  any  oneof  these 
extensions  of  the  franchise  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
securing  good  government  as  Universal  Suffrage  ; or  if 
the  middle  classes  find  reason  to  believe  Universal  Suffrage 
to  be  as  safe  as  it  is  plainly  just ; they  have  only  to  act 
on  their  new  conviction,  to  secure  the  grand  object,  real 
representation  in  Parliament. 
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Slave  Emancipation  and  itb Price — “The two 
great  and  importanttriumphawhich  the  Christian  morality 
was  to  achieve,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, are  now,  we  trust,  proceeding  to  their  accomplish- 
ment,are  the  Abolition  of  Human  Slavery  and  the  F.xtinc- 
tionof  War.  Outof  these  two  intellectual  victories,  isdawn- 
ing  the  * Hope  of  the  World.’  Despite  of  all  her  bigotry, 
and  ‘ with  all  her  faults,’  Britain,  for  her  leading  share 
in  the  establishment  of  these  great  principles,  is  worthy 
of  all  her  children’s  love  and  the  world’s  reverence.  We 
know  not  that  history,  from  its  commencement,  presents 
any  nation,  at  any  one  moment,  in  such  an  attitude  of 
moral  grandeur  as  that  of  Britain,  on  the  day  when  an 
all  but  unanimous  Parliament,  representing  an  all  but 
unanimous  People,  freely  voted  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  which  for  nil  other  purposes  it  doled  out  with 
such  a niggardly  hand,  for  an  object  in  which  no  selfish 
interests  were  involved,  purely  to  do  a great  moral  right, 
and  redress  a great  moral  wrong.  For  that  one  unalloyed 
act  alone,  she  is  foremost  among  the  nations;  and  the 
world  is  her  debtor  too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  peace.  A feat  ml  debt  on  that  head, 
s on  the  other,  she  had  indeed  to  wipe  off.’’ 

When  matter  of  this  sort  appears  in  so  intelligent  and 
esteemed  a journal  as  The  Athenaum , it  is  worth  notic- 
ing. In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  contemporary, 
we  most  heartily  concur ; so  far  as  they  convey  his  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Extinc- 
tion of  War.  But  the  praise  of  Biitain  for  what  she  has 
done  to  accomplish  these  desirable  objects  is  unmerited  in 
the  one  case  and  premature  in  the  other.  We  have  a 
Peace  Society,  indeed ; we  have  many  lovers  of  peace 
among  us,  besides  the  special  professors  of  the  love  of 
peace,  the  Society  of  Friends;  we  have  many  thousand 
parochial  preachers  of  the  religion  of  peace,  paid  by  the 
State;  and,  since  1031 , we  have  had  a Government  pro- 
fessing, as  its  leading  and  distinctive  principles,  Peace, 
Retrenchment,  Reform.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  at  peace.  During  the  nine  years  sway  of  the  “ Peace’’ 
Government,  we  have  had  a little  war  with  Holland,  a 
little  war  with  Spain,  a ditto  with  Portugal,  with  Can- 
ada, with  Alfghanistan  ; and,  at  this  present  time,  we  are 
engaged  in  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  hardly  call 
“ little  wars”  with  China  and  Egypt ; with  the  prospect 
of  one,  entirely  respectable  as  to  size,  with  France.  We 
have  abolished  black  slavery  in  our  colonies,  it  is  true : 
but  five-sixths  of  our  adult  male  population  at  home  are 
retained  in  what  is  really  slavery  ; subject  to  military  ser- 
vice, to  impressment,  and  to  taxation,  without  a voice  in 
the  election  of  the  men  who  make  the  laws  and  impose 
the  taxes.  The  maxim,  “ Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny  and  oppression,”  is  of  good  report;  but 
it  is  entirely  disregarded  in  practice.  The  British  opera- 
tives in  very  truth  are  slaves ; slaves  with  only  the 
choice  of  their  master.  But  the  £20,000,000 ; was  it  not 
« munificent  act  ? Not  a bit  of  it-  The  £'20,000,000  were 
“ freely  voted”  by  what  should  be  the  People’s  represen- 
tatives ; but  the  People  were  not  consulted  when  the 
proposed  loan  of  £15,000,000  to  the  slave-holders  was 
converted  into  a gift  of  £20,000,000.  The  slave-holders 
got  the  money  ; but  there  was  small  merit  in  the  “freely 
voting”  it.  Several  of  the  voters  or  their  near  connec- 
tions touched  a trifle  of  the  sum  voted,  being  West  In. 
dia  proprietors.  Still  is  it  Baid  that  the  £20,000,000  was 
a magnificent  payment  for  a noble  object;  a grand  self- 
sacrifice  lor  a great  moral  purpose  ? It  was  no  sacrifice 
at  all.  Not  a shilling  of  the  millions  has  been  paid  by 
those  who  “ freely  voted”  them,  or  who  grumblingly 
submitted  to  the  vote.  The  money  has  not  been  paid  by 


anybody;  it  is  all  due  at  this  moment.  If  it  evert* 
paid,  it  must  be  by  posterity;  by  people  who  will  hare 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “ freely  voting;”  no  mail 
in  the  noble  work  of  emancipation  ; no  concern  with  the 
price  given  the  slave-holders,  but  to  pay  it.  “ A fearful 
debt,”  indeed,  Britain  “ had  to  wipe  off,”  as  The  Aihm- 
ceum  says.  And  this  “free  vote,”  so  much  lauded,  haj 
added  £20,000,000  to  it ; which  posterity  will  hare  to 
“ wipe  off,”  or  pay,  while  we  of  the  present  generation 
take  all  the  credit  of  the  magnificent  deed. 

But  although  the  principal  sum,  the  £20,000.000, »« 
thrown  on  posterity,  the  interest  is,  in  the  meantime, 
paid  by  those  who  claim  the  merit  of  the  free  vote,  anJ 
the  free  consent  ? Not  so.  The  interest  is  paid  by  uxu 
levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life ; taxes  which  fail  chiefly 
on  the  industrious  and  unrepresented  five-sixths  of  the 
people.  On  the  white  slaves  chiefly  falls  the  interest  of 
the  sura  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  the  black  slaves. 

Harvest — Corn  Laws — During  the  past  month, 
with  some  very  few  exceptions,  the  weather  has  been 
highly  favourable  for  harvest  operations — a frw  hearr 
showers  and  some  rainy  days;  but  the  majority  eunnr 
and  breezy.  The  consequence  is,  that,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  the  reaping,  even  in  the  high  and  exposed 
lands,  was  generally  concluded,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion  had  been  carted  In.  The  general  character  of  the 
crop  is  above  avenge,  and  it  has  a peculiarly  rich  ip 
pea  ranee,  from  the  largeness  of  the  straw  occasioned  by 
the  rains  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  During  the 
earlier  quarter  of  the  month,  the  averages  of  the  what 
were  72s.  3<1.,  and  the  duty,  consequently,  was  » lov 
as  2s.  8d.  The  consequence  of  this  was  naturally  a large 
freeing  from  bond  ; and  thus,  at  the  commencement  on 
superabundant  harvest,  the  farmers  set*  the  already  large 
supply  thus  increased  in  their  hands  by  their  favourite 
Corn  Lawa.  For  three  years,  the  People  at  large  hire 
been  the  sufferers — it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  farmers  to 
get  a slight  twinge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high 
prices  of  the  two  past  years  have  caused  a more  than  or. 
diuary  breadth  of  grain  to  be  sown  for  the  present  rear. 
Here  there  arc  three  sources  of  a glut — n large  field, » 
good  harvest,  nnd  a foreign  supply.  Everybody  knows  the 
well-established  doctrine,  in  political  economy,  that, when 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  same  sum  cannot  be  got 
for  the  whole  quantity  in  existence  that  would  have  bera 
obtained  for  a smaller  quantity,  meeting  or  falling  short 
of  the  demand.  Each  holder  is  afraid  of  part  of  his  stock 
remaining  unsold;  so  they  undersell  each  other.  Such  will 
be  the  favours  which  those  instruments  of  gambling  aoi 
dangerous  speculation,  the  Corn  Laws,  arelikelytoprofferio 
the  men  for  whose  good  they  are  professedly  established. 
Nor  will  this  evil  be  compensated  by  a corresponding  »d- 
vantage  to  the  rest  of  society.  We  may  have  grain 
cheaper  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months;  but  the  mischief 
accomplished  during  the  two  preceding  years  cannot  l* 
undone.  The  baukrupt  manufacturer  cannot  be  rein- 
stated. The  starving  artisan  has  already  drank  in  the 
poison  of  anarchy,  and  will  not  again  be  reconciled  to 
the  constitution  under  which  he  has  suffered  so  bitterly. 
As  to  foreign  countries:  when  they  had  difficulty  enooth 
in  feeding  their  own  population,  and  were  not  anticipat- 
ing our  custom,  we  then  pressed  upon  their  suppbt* 
The  past  two  years  may  have  led  them  to  provide  for  our 
market ; — wc  will  now  leave  the  grain  to  rot  on  their 
fields.  Such  are  the  capricious  results  of  a law  ®*tk 
enrich  a class.  If  it  had  been  nn  open  and  avowed  rob- 
bery, it  might  have  been  more  individually  exaspera^0?) 
but  would  have  produced  far  less  misery. 
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Wonderfully  has  the  Ministry  kept  its  bar- 
gain with  the  public.  It  proclaimed  three  great 
principlesof  action — Reform — Economy — Peace. 
It  has  cheated  Reformers  ; it  has  laughed  at  Eco- 
nomists ; it  has  invited  War. 

Occasions  have  already  been  found,  and  many 
more  will  offer  themselves,  to  shew  how  the  cause 
of  Reform  has  been  betrayed  and  abandoned  by 
the  Whig  Cabinet.  The  questions  of  increased 
taxation,,  diminishing  revenue,  nnd  enormously 
augmented  expenditure,  demand  separate  and 
special  notice  : they  are  minor  evils  growing  out 
of  the  major,  the  monster  evil,  with  which  the  na- 
tion is  now  menaced,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak ; the  last  precious  gift ; the  last,  in  a double 
sense,  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  but  be 
opened;  thelast  preciousgiftof  Whiggery — War! 
Ay ! we  are  to  be  leagued  with  the  despots — 
with  the  oppressors  of  nations ; leagued  with 
those  who  partitioned  Poland,  and  have  subju- 
gated Italy,  and  have  hunted  down  freedom  and 
good  government  throughout  the  world  ; with 
those  are  we  leagued  for  War. 

War!  the  very  idea,  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury’s repose,  during  which  commerce  and  im- 
provement were  pursuing  their  tranquil,  and 
moralising,  and  happiness-creating  course — the 
very  sound  hns  horror  in  it.  War!  Yes,  War  ! 
with  all  its  abominations.  War!  the  folly  to 
which  all  other  follies  are  wisdom.  War ! the 
crime  to  which  all  other  crimes  are  virtues. 
We  are  to  have  war;  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
Whigs. 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  justifica- 
tion for  the  greater  number  of  the  wars  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged  ; and  no  justifica- 
tions could  be  discovered,  were  the  amount  of 
sacrifice  and  suffering  weighed  against  the  amount 


of  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  them ; yet 
it  will  he  easy  to  shew  that  a more  wanton,  wick- 
ed, and  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  un-British 
war  was  never  waged  than  that  into  which  we  are 
about  to  plunge. 

For  Our  interests  as  well  as  our  duties  are  all 
on  the  Bide  of  peace.  The  difference  between  us 
and  France  is  reduced  to  this  simple  question — 
Shall  we  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
an  old  man  of  seventy-three  from  a country 
which  he  has  been  able  to  govern,  and  Which 
Turkey,  for  whom  we  claim  it,  was  not  able  to 
govern  ? Our  interests  are  fclearly  with  the 
Egyptian,  and  not  theTurkish  disputant  ; for, un- 
der the  Turks,  we  had  no  trade  with  Syria  ; there 
was  no  security  for  persons  or  property  ; no  over- 
land communication  with  India;  no  safety  for  tra- 
vellers. Under  the  pacha,  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  British  merchants  and  British  mer- 
chandise. . Tribunals  and  police  have  been 
introduced.  Our  mails  from  India  pass  with  as 
much  certainty  as  through  civilized  Europe ; 
and,  until  of  late,  when  our  incendiaries  have 
been  charged  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
every  part  of  Syria  might  be  visited  without  any 
the  slightest  molestation. 

And,  duped  by  the  pretty  words  “ Integrity 
and  independence”  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  we 
are  about  to  destroy  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
risk  of  a war  with  France  and  of  a general  con- 
flagration. The  work  has  been  appropriately  be- 
gun. A flourishing  city,  which  has  grown  into 
importance  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  great  depots  for  distributing 
our  manufactures  over  Western  Asia,  has  been 
bombarded  by  our  ships,  and  its  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants sent  as  houseless  wanderers  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  or  the  plains  of  Palestine,  at 
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the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  in  which  our  Cabinet 
has  chosen  to  play  the  principal  part. 

We  are  pledged,  it  is  said,  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ; 
and  a grievous  task  have  we  undertaken.  For 
the  last  century,  the  Ottoman  ompire  has  been 
crumbling  into  ruins.  Portion  after  portion  has 
fallen  away,  from  mere  exhaustion  and  decay.  It 
has  been  long  perishing,  and  is  destined  to  pe- 
rish:— it  has  no  vitality — no  living  principle. 
But  our  Ministers  see  no  difficulty  in  working 
miracles.  They  can  give  strength  to  imbecility, 
beauty  to  deformity,  opulence  to  poverty ; they 
can  cure  mortal  diseases ; they  can  awake  the 
dead. 

Where  is  this  infatuation  to  end  ; beginning 
as  it  does  in  ignorance  and  blindness  ? M. 
Thiers  has  wisely  6aid,  that  “ the  force  of  facts 
is  stronger  than  the  resolutions  of  cabinets.” 
To  give  back  the  colonies  of  America  to  Spain, 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  authority  of  papal 
Rome,  to  enthrone  the  Moguls  on  the  sovereign- 
ty of  India,  would  be  projects  as  chimerical, 
but  not  more  chimerical  than  that  we  have 
undertaken,  and  are  bound,  as  our  rulers  tell 
us,  to  accomplish.  More  sweat  is  to  run  down 
the  brow  of  the  British  labourer,  more  money  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  British  capi- 
talist, more  blood  is  to  be  shed  by  the  British 
warrior,  because,  in  the  absence  of  Parliament, 
and  in  the  silence  of  public  opinion,  our  foreign 
minister  has  chosen  to  guarantee  “ the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire  under 
the  reigning  dynasty." 

What  then  if  the  Pachas  of  Bagdad  or  Erze- 
roum,  of  Tunis  or  Tripoli,  of  Bornia  or  Albania  ; 
what  if  the  Annassees,  or  the  Khurds,  or  the 
Turcomans,  the  Wahabees,  the  Druses,  or  the 
Maronites,  break  out  into  successful  rebellion  ? 
are  we  to  fight  the  Sultan’s  battles,  and  inter- 
fere, as  we  are  interfering  in  Egypt  and  Syria? 
The  people  have  a right  to  know,  and  will  insist  on 
knowing,  how  far  they  are  committed  by  the  dex- 
terous diplomacy  of  the  right  honourable  Secre- 
tory for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  question  remains, 
as  yet,  unanswered  : Why  have  we  meddled  at 
all  with  this  Mussulman  quarrel ; why  have  we 
prevented  a settlement  which  both  Turks  and 
Egyptians  were  eager  to  arrange  ? But  there  is 
a far  more  alarming  inquiry  behind : Into  what 
regions  of  darkness  may  we  not  be  led  by  our 
pledges  to  uphold  " the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?" 

And  even  in  Syria,  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
Quixotic  jactancy,  many  unforeseen  difficulties 
may  arise.  What  if  the  invading  Turks  be  de- 
feated ? What  if  the  Syrians  refuse  to  “ listen 


to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,1*  and  hesitate  about 
bending  their  necks  to  the  old  Ottoman  oppres- 
sor, against  whose  authority  their  forefathers 
so  often  revolted  ? What  if  they  prefer  the 
tyrant  who  represents  their  language,  the  tyrant 
who  is  strong,  to  the  tyrant  who  speaks  tot 
their  language,  who  is  a stranger,  and  who  is 
weak  ? And,  even  should  we  succeed  in  driving 
the  Egyptians  from  Syria  by  the  arms  which  at 
have  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Syrian  moun- 
taineers;  what  if  these  mountaineers  should 
employ  those  very  weapons,  as  they  infallibly 
will,  to  drive  the  Osmanlis  away?  are  we  ready 
to  give  effect  to  our  promises,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish  the  “ integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ?** 

Look  at  our  present  position.  It  was  the  bean 
of  the  Ministers,  in  the  Queen’s  speech  of  16th 
January,  1840,  that  “the  concord  of  the  Five 
Powers  had  prevented  the  renewal  of  hostility 
in  the  Levant."  Their  glory  now  will  hr, 
to  declare  that,  not  only  is  there  no  concord, 
but  that  the  utmost  discord  exists  between  the 
Five  Powers  ; and  that,  so  far  from  having  “pre- 
vented hostilities,”  two  of  the  Powers — andGreu 
Britain  the  more  prominently  of  the  two— ha'* 
entered  upon  war,  have  destroyed  an  onoftci- 
ing  commercial  and  prosperous  city  ; have  Hired 
the  Syrian  population  for  civil  broil,  and  let  kc* 
the  hell-hounds  of  rapine  and  ef  murder. 

But  what  ground  of  quarrel  has  England  till 
Mchemet  Ali  ? Has  he  wronged  her  citizens;  b* 
he  damaged  her  trade  ; has  he  intrigued  agaicst 
her  possessions  ; has  he  undermined  her  info, 
ence  ? Really,  to  look  at  the  passionate  dia- 
tribes which,  from  time  to  time,  fill  the  pag«^ 
our  newspapers,  one  would  suppose  the  Egvptiss 
viceroy  had  been  pursuing  us  with  unbounded 
and  implacable  hatred  ; that  he  was  an  eoexj 
alike  to  be  dreaded  and  trampled  on ; a munce* 
to  be  extirpated  at  any  sacrifice. 

Is  it  because  Egypt,  which,  before  the  time 
the  pacha's  government,  was  almost  without  a Bn- 
tish  settler  or  a British  merchant,  has  become  * 
country  in  which  our  commercial  men  are  nrry- 
ing  on  a large  and  a lucrative  trade? — Is  it  be- 
cause the  desert,  which,  previously  to  hisreif®. 
could  not  be  crossed  without  numerous  difficul- 
ties and  countless  dangers,  has  now,  under  lu 
influence,  become  as  safe  and  as  easily  traverse  - 
as  any  highroad  in  Europe  ? — Is  it  because 
who  of  all  others  have  received  the  greatest 
benefits  from  the  overland  communication 
India — we  for  whom  the  power  of  Mebemet  A 
has  reduced  the  period  which  enables  us  to  cor- 
respond with  Hindostan  from  months  to 
— Is  it  for  services  such  as  these  that  we are 
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clamouring  so  loudly  for  his  downfal  and  his 
destruction  ? 

The  plea,  the  sole  plea,  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  is, 
that  Mehemet  intended  (unless  checked)  to 
march  upon  Constantinople.  The  averment  is 
aa  invention ; and,  were  it  not,  surely  we  might 
have  waited  till  the  danger  were  real.  Are  we 
to  rush  upon  present  and  positive  evils,  evils  of 
enormous  magnitude  and  incalculable  extent,  in 
order  to  escape  from  remote,  uncertain,  and  even 
doubtful  ones  ? The  French  Government  has  re- 
peatedly avowed  that  it  would  cheerfully  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  our  own  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  resist  any  encroachment  by 
Mehemet  Ali  beyond  the  territories  granted  to 
him  by  the  Convention  of  Kutayah  ; and  be  it 
remembered,  for  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  Convention  of  Kutayah  gives  to  Mehemet 
Ali  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  province  of 
Adana.  It  was  Turkey  who  sought  to  violate 
her  own  engagements.  She  attacked  the  pacha 
within  the  Syrian  territory  ; she  was  defeated: 
hut  Mehemet  had  the  prudence  not  to  cross  the 
frontiers.  Turkey  is  recompensed  for  her  out- 
rageous folly,  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
which  she  was  thwarted  ; and  Mehemet  Ali  is 
to  be  punished  for  his  moderation,  by  the  hostile 
intervention  of  our  Government. 

Suppose  Mehemet  Ali,  supported  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Mussulman  races,  and  welcomed 
by  the  popular  opinion  of  Constantinople,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire; has  England  an  interest — has  civilisation 
an  interest — has  Turkey  an  interest  in  restrain- 
ing him?  Yes! — if  the  strength  of  Turkey 

consisted  in  her  being  ruled  by  the  present 
dynasty.  No  !— if  her  strength  were  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  developement  of  her  resources ; 
by  giving  full  play  to  her  remaining  energies  ; 
by  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  her  nationality; 
and  by  associating  her  future  hopes  with  the 
remembrance  of  past  success. 

Constantinople  might  have  been  better  de- 
fended by  Mehemet  Ali  than  it  can  be  by  Euro- 
pean interference ; interference  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  alone  be  Russian  inter- 
ference. The  Russian  is  the  only  power  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  the  treaty.  Hers  is  the 
adjacent,  the  ever-present  influence.  Hers  is 
the  real  ascendancy  ; and,  amongst  all  the  med- 
dlers, her  meddling  will  be  discovered  to  be  the 
most  busy. 

The  question,  indeed,  may  well  be  discussed, 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  general  interest  and 
happiness  of  man  that  Russia,  instead  of  Turkey, 


should  be  the  mistressof  Constantinople?  There 
is  much  to  he  said  in  favour  of  such  a theory. 
Barbarous  as  is  the  government  of  Russia,  it  is 
less  barbarous  than  that  of  Turkey;  backward 
as  are  Russian  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences, 
literature,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  they 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  Turkey.  As  a 
mere  question  of  pecuniary  profit,  it  might  per- 
haps be  demonstrated  that  Turkey  in  her  hands 
would  he  made  more  productive,  and  become 
more  opulent ; and  that,  in  the  developement  of 
her  resources  and  of  her  wealth,  Great  Britain 
would  necessarily  be  a large  participator.  The 
Christian  population — excluded  now  from  all 
official  functions,  though  incomparably  the  most 
instructed  and  the  most  aspiring — would  be 
called  into  activity,  and  would  gradually  assume 
ascendancy  over  the  Ottoman  races.  The  per- 
petual outbreaks,  the  anarchy,  the  disorder, 
which  exhaust,  depopulate,  and  destroy,  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkish  dominions,  would  pro- 
bably cease : for  the  Government  would  be 
armed  with  the  power  of  repression ; and 
despotism  would  at  least  bring  with  it  some 
security  for  labour  and  for  property.  Even 
though  good  government  should  be  wanting, 
there  would  be  peace  and  safety,  and  there  would 
be  progression. 

But  no  one  ventures  to  aver  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  to  transfer  Turkey  to  Russia. 
Russia  well  knows  that  the  treaty  is  slowly  but 
most  surely  accomplishing  that  result.  Her 
anxiety  for  the  treaty  ; her  dexterity  in  bringing 
it  about ; her  returning,  again  and  again,  to  the 
charge,  after  her  first  failures  ; shew  with  what 
perseverance  and  singleness  of  purpose  she  pur- 
sues her  course  ; a course  marked  out  to  her  by 
all  her  authorities,  by  all  her  statesmen,  by  all 
her  publicists ; a course  from  which  she  has  never 
swerved  for  an  instant.  And  is  she  to  be  blamed? 
Crippled  and  confined  to  the  Euxine  and  the 
Baltic  by  the  Sound  and  the  Bosphorus,  what 
Russian  but  must  desire  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  maritime  prison-houses  of  his  country  ? Mil. 
lions  of  her  population  condemned  to  “ the  cold, 
uncomfortable”  regions  of  the  north — who  can 
wonder  that  her  national  and  natural  instincts 
lead  her  children  to  look  towards  and  march  to- 
wards the  sun  ? She  arranges  nothing,  she 
proposes  nothing,  but  with  a view  to  carrying 
out  her  long-conceived,  her  habitually-indulged 
project.  Is  she  to  be  blamed  ? Let  us  change 
positions  with  her.  Were  Russia  occupied  by 
Englishmen,  what  would  be  their  policy  ? — 
Clearly,  to  tend  towards  the  south.  There  is  no 
important  international  act,  no  convention,  no 
treaty,  with  which  Russia  has  had  to  do  for  the 
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last  century,  in  which  this  object  has  not  been 
kept  in  view  ; and  never  has  it  been  more  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view  than  by  the  treaty  of  15th 
July  ; for  the  negotiation  of  which  the  Russian 
Minister  has  received,  and  has  well  deserved,  the 
highest  honours  and  distinction. 

It  is  plain  that  Russia,  clear-sighted  and  alive 
to  her  own  interests,  sees  those  interests  pro- 
moted by  the  treaty  ; for;  in  Russia,  the  treaty 
has  been  unanimously  welcomed.  And  the  treaty 
would  be  intelligible,  if  it  were  frankly  avowed 
that  we  meant  to  consolidate  the  policy  and  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  Tzar.  This  is,  however, 
not  averred  ; but  the  contrary.  It  is  we,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  treaty,  who  have  thwarted 
Russia  ; it  is  wk  who  have  diverted  her  from  her 
course.  How?  How, indeed?  Why,  by  listen- 
ing to  her  councils,  by  welcoming  her  projects, 
by  signing  her  treaties,  by  accepting  her  condi- 
tions ; by  doing  that  which,  above  all  things, 
she  desired  we  should  do ! 

The  phrase  “ Integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire"  in  the  mouth  of  a Russian, 
and  as  descriptive  of  Russian  policy,  has  in  it 
something  so  indescribably  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, that  no  Russian  statesman  could  pos- 
sibly maintain  his  gravity,  on  seeing  it  intro- 
duced, or  on  himself  introducing  it,  into  any  en- 
gagement, protocol,  convention,  or  treaty.  Even 
when  used  by  any  other  power,  it  is  strange  and 
startling  enough;  and  sadly  serious  must  be  the 
thoughts  of  a Turk,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Christian  robber  powers  talk  to  him  of 
their  affection  for  his  sway,  and  their  wish  to 
preserve  the  “ integrity  and  independence”  of 
his  country.  To  Austria  he  would  naturally 
say — “ Who  drove  me  from  my  old  possessions 
on  the  Danube  ?” — To  France,  “ You  helped 
yourself  to  Algeria.” — To  England,  disinterested 
England,  “ You  plundered  me  of  Adin,  only  the 
other  day  and  to  Russia,  greatest  and  most 
rapacious  of  the  leagued  banditti,  “ Your  concu- 
piscence has  been  all-devouring : the  Caspian, 
the  Euxine,  Bessarabia,  all  testify  to  your  en- 
ormous cravings  ; while  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
if  not  wrested  by  force,  have  been  filched  by 
fraud.”  Admirable  antecedents  have  these 
friendly  Giaours  to  offer  to  the  confiding  Mussul- 
man. But,  poor  man!  he  has  not  read  history — 
not  he! 

Can  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  the  Rus- 


sians are  such  traitors  to  their  true  interests 
as  really  to  desire  the  consolidation  and  strength- 
ening,— “ the  integrity  and  independence,”  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ? and  what  must  be  the  policy 
grounded  on  so  outrageous  a supposition  ? Nov 
this  supposition  is  the  groundwork  of  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  July. 

We  have  again  solemnly  to  ask  how  it  happen* 
that  the  mighty  influence  of  Great  Britan  bu 
been  employed,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  precipitate 
hostilities?  When  the  belligerent  parties  were 
on  the  point  of  friendly  arrangements,  why  ha* 
our  diplomacy,  twice  at  least,  incurred  the  awful 
responsibility  of  putting  a veto  upon  the  treaty 
of  amity? 

Why,  at  the  risk  of  a European  war,  with  all 
its  terrors,  are  our  titled  aristocrats,  our  mad 
ambassadors,  to  entail  upon  a suffering  and  com- 
mercial community  the  frightful  consequences  of 
their  pride,  their  ignorance,  their  folly?  They 
think,  perhaps,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  popular 
patience;  like  the  brutes  who  halloo  other  brutes 
to  furious  onslaught,  that  they  have  only  to  en- 
gage the  passions  of  the  nation  ; and  that  tie 
nation  will  not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel. But  they  may  be  mistaken.  The  game  of 
war  cannot  now  be  so  safely  played.  But  sup- 
posing— and  Heaven  grant  the  prayer !— that 
the  calamities  of  our  present  policy  are  confined 
to  some  burnings,  and  some  murders,  perpetrated 
on  the  guiltless  Syrians  by  British  hands,  and 
that  the  “ peace  of  Europe,"  as  it  is  called,  i*  not 
farther  disturbed  ; was  it  no  offence  to  hare 
called  again  into  the  international  field  those 
heartburnings,  and  jealousies,  and  hatred* ; those 
fiery  words  of  scorn  and  hate;  those  defiance? 
and  menaces,  which  defile  and  disgrace  the  news- 
papers of  France  and  England?  in  which  work  of 
mischief,  we  confess,  with  bitter  sorrow,  Ti* 
Morning  Chronicle  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders.  A few  months  ago,  and  it  seemed  a*  if 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  two  countries  we« 
fusing  into  a common  feeling  of  confidence  and 
respect:  in  their  friendly  understanding,  there 
was  security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Shame 
upon  the  inconsiderate  men,  he  they  who  they 
may,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  dissocial  and  malevolent  passions,  in  order 
to  carry  ont  their  reckless  policy ; and  a cure* 
upon  the  policy  that  demands  such  auxiliaries! 

B. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  the  course  of  our  advocacy  of  a Poor  Law 
for  Ireland,  and  discussions  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  we  have  frequently  adverted 
to  the  state  of  the  paupers  in  Scotland  as  the  worst 
in  any  civilized  country;  Ireland,  pre-eminent  in 
misery,  always  excepted.  We  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  examine,  more  or  less  cursorily,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  France,  Prussia,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
from  statistical  information  and  other  authentic 
sources  ; and  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  wherever  a Poor  Law  exists,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  the  abore  countries,  the  destitute, 
the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are 
in  a better  condition  than  in  Scotland  ; where  the 
form  of  a Poor  Law  is  too  often  found  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  evading  whatever  ought 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  a Poor  Law. 
A variety  of  circumstances  have  lately  concurred 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
indigent  in  Scotland  ; and,  among  others,  the 
rapidly  increasing  wretchedness  of  the  great 
towns,  and  the  appalling  rate  of  mortality  from 
contagiousfever.  A numberof  tender-hearted  and 
benevolent  persons,  placed,  themselves,  in  com- 
fortable or  atfiuentcircumstances.  have,  it  appears, 
been  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and  are  not  a little 
shocked  to  learn  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  en- 
lightened, well-educated,  moral,  religious  Scot- 
land, nay,  around  their  own  habitations  in  the 
metropolis,  there  exists  an  aggregation  of  misery, 
an  extent  of  absolute  destitution,  with  the  un- 
failing concomitants — filth,  low  vice,  mendicity, 
disease,  and  a high  rate  of  mortality — which  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  civilized  country, 
save,  again,  by  the  sole  exception,  the  blot  of 
Christendom,  Ireland.  These  facts,  in  few  words, 
are  what  Dr  Alison  has  lately,  and,  as  a matter 
of  conscientious  duty,  told  the  people  of  Scotland  ; 
and  certainly  no  one  has  had  better  opportunities 
of  acquiring  intimate  knowledge  than  he  has 
found  during  his  long  and  daily  rounds  of  un- 
wearied philanthropy.  The  student  and  reasoner 
of  the  closet  or  the  pulpit,  however  benevolent, 
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has,  in  this  painful  search,  no  chance  whatever 
against  the  medical  explorer  of  the  lanes  and 
blind  alleys,  the  scaler  of  the  garrets,  the  ex- 
cavator of  the  cellars. 

Where  sickening  anguish  pours  the  moan, 

And  lonely  want  retires  to  die. 

To  him  human  misery,  in  its  most  painful  form, 
is  hourly  familiar,  yet  without  indurating  the 
heart,  or  abating  the  hope  that,  through  God’s 
blessing  on  simple  and  practicable  means,  this 
complicated  mass  of  suffering  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  assuaged,  and,  in  the  next,  effectually 
alleviated  by  the  steady  application  of  preventive 
remedies.  It  did  nut  require  great  penetration 
to  discover  the  actual  state  of  things  among  the 
poor  of  Edinburgh  ; though  considerable  moral 
courage  was  necessary  to  announce  the  unwel- 
come and  unpleasant  fact,  that  social  evils  of  such 
magnitude  and  portent  were  existing  and  increas- 
ing, and  must  be  abated,  unless  our  fellow  crea- 
tures were  to  be  left  to  perish  before  our  eyes 
in  lingering  misery,  and  the  social  fabric  eventu- 
ally shaken  to  its  basis.  How  the  renovation  is  to 
be  accomplished,  by  what  element  of  healing,  by 
what  class  of  remedies  and  course  of  treatment, 
is  the  point  in  dispute  between  parties  who  may 
be  represented  by  Dr  Chalmers,  with  those  who 
adopt  his  theory,  and  the  majority  of  the  land- 
owners  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  side, — and,  on  the 
other,  Dr  Alison  and  the  public;  for  the  party 
wedded  to  the  old  system,  whether  by  prejudice 
or  selfishness,  or,  at  least,  to  some  visionary  modi, 
fication  of  it,  profess  to  have  the  very  same  object 
in  view  with  Dr  Alison — namely,  the  raising  of 
the  poor  from  their  present  acknowledged  state 
of  degradation  and  physical  suffering,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  social  and 
moral  condition. 

The  extent  of  destitution  in  the  great  town9 
of  Scotland,  and  the  consequently  high  rate  of 
mortality,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  &c.,  from  fever,  is  fully  established  by 
statistical  evidence ; and,  when  contrasted  with 
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the  healthy  state  of  the  towns  of  England,  where 
the  necessitous  have  the  provision  of  the  poor 
law  to  fall  back  upon,  becomes  not  more  alarming 
than  it  is  reproachful  to  a Christian  land  : — but 
fever  has  one  good  effect,  in  somewhat  quickening 
the  apprehensions  of  the  more  affluent  classes, 
and  teaching  them,  from  their  own  danger,  to 
take  greater  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  motives,  and  of  humane  sympathies 
which  only  required  to  have  their  natural  object 
presented  to  them  to  be  quickened  into  life,  a 
meeting  of  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  of  all 
politics  and  religious  denominations,  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  some  months  back,  and  an  Associa- 
tion formed  to  promote  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  extent  of  the  alleged  suffering,  and  generally 
into  the  management  of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
As  it  is,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  ever  be  found 
impossible  to  institute  any  extensive  and  efficient 
inquiry  of  this  nature  without  the  authority  of 
Government,  the  Association,  it  was  surmised, 
proposed  to  pray  the  Executive  for  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  administration  of  the 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  which,  it  was  imagined, 
might  be  conveniently  and  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  for 
England.  At  this  the  Scottish  heritor *,  as  the 
landed  proprietors  are  called  in  their  parishes, 
took  instant  nnd  angry  alarm.  A meeting, 
called  by  circulars,  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  held  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  chairman,  and  at  which  as 
many  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  as  could 
be  conveniently  mustered,  attended,  to  protest 
against  official  inquiry,  or  anyinquiry  that  should, 
in  plain  terms,  not  be  conducted  by  themselves ; 
but,  above  all,  to  oppose  the  main  object  of  the 
Association — “ efficient  inquiry” — which,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  efficient  must  be  official.  The 
existence  of  considerable  distress  was  not  dis- 
puted: but  there  was  no  destitution  which  the  poor 
law  of  Scotland,  a9  administered  by  the  kirk- 
sessions  and  heritors,  did  not  meet,  or  was  not 
empowered  by  law  to  meet.  The  noble  chairman 
opened  the  meeting  in  a decided  speech ; the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  also  addressed  the  meeting;  the 
Marquis  of  T weeddale,  who  could  not  attend,  cor- 
dially approved  of  its  object;  and  Mr  Dempster 
of  Skibo,  a proprietor  of  land  in  Sutherlandshire, 
in  moving  a resolution  which  had  been  allotted 
to  Dr  Chalmers,  announced  that  the  meeting  had 
beenoccasioned,  not  by  the  distress  of  the  poor,  not 
by  the  increase  of  pauperism  and  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, but  by  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  these  acknowledged  evils  ; 
which  body  he  charged  with  wishing  to  introduce 
the  English  Poor  Laws  into  Scotland,  and  “ to  put 
the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
trial  for  life  and  death;" — as  if  it  were  not  already, 
over  half  the  kingdom,  a dead  letter.  If  inquiry 
were  necessary,  “the  landlords,  and  citizens,  and 
clergy  of  Scotland,  could  enter  into  a full  inquiry: 
•—it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  had  not  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  not  their  inclination.”  Far- 
ther, this  proprietor  observed,  that,  « as  to  the 


amount  of  destitution,  he  (Mr  Dempster)  was  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  sonic  parts  of 
the  western  coasts,  the  amount  of  destitution  in 
the  mainland  of  the  Highlands  was  exaggerated. 
Destitution,  however,  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  i 
islands.”  This  could  not  well  be  denied,  in  the 
face  of  the  subscriptions  going  on  over  all  the  f 
country,  but  especially  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  High- 
landers in  the  islands  ; but  destitution  did  not  eni 
with  them.  In  tbe  parishes  in  which  this  speak- 
er's estates  lie,  and  where  he  has  his  residence, 
(those  of  Dornoch  and  Criech,  in  SutherUmi- 
shire.)  there  is  extreme  destitution.  And  there  ha* 
also  been  inquiry,  which  has  brought  a part  of  the 
existing  misery  to  light,  and  that  through  means 
which  Mr  Dempsterwill  not  impugn  : — it  is  by  the 
established  clergy  of  Scotland.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1838,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  communicated  a letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  having,  for  its  object,  to  obtain 
returns  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  for  the  years  1835,  G,  7.  This  could 
not  decently  be  resisted,  although  there  had  bees 
an  inclination  to  do  so ; and  the  result  is  before 
the  world  in  the  Report  given  in  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1839,  containing  the  returns  made 
by  the  ministers  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scot- 
land. Though  furnished  in  every  instance  by 
parties  deeply  interested,  those  who  almost  uni- 
versally' approve  of  the  existing  poor  law,  and 
who  are  by  statute  appointed  to  administer  it, 
this  singular  Report  furnishes  of  itself,  to  every 
impartial  mind,  a body  of  evidence  condemnatory 
of  the  existing  law,  and  goes  far  to  supersede 
any  farther  inquiries  into  the  Scottish  system  ; 
of  which,  in  the  words  of  a correspondent  of 
Dr  Alison,  “ The  grand  object  kept  in  view,  by 
almost  every  parish,  is  the  possibility  of  evading 
the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor.  The  point  most 
earnestly  sought  after  by  them  Qthe  kirk-ses- 
sions] is  not  whether  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  pauperism,  calling  for  an  equally  definite 
amount  of  relief,  but  what  is  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable amount  which  they  can  possibly  be  ob- 
liged to  give.” — The  same  gentleman.  Captain 
Thomson,  who  is  Treasurer  to  that  most  useful 
supplementary  charity,  the  House  of  Refuge,  in 
Edinburgh,  remarks — “ I have  frequent,  almost 
daily  occasion  to  observe  the  apathy,  indifference, 
and  total  disregard  of  the  poor  laws,  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  parish  functionaries  towards 
persons  having  claims  on  them  for  relief.” 

The  Report  of  the  ministers  of  tho  different 
parishes,  drawn  forth  by  the  General  Assembly 
giving  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter, 
enables  us,  among  other  facts  equally  remarka- 
ble, to  ascertain  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  poor  on  the  west  coast  and  in  tbe  islands, 
there  must  be  destitution  in  Criech,  the  parish 
in  which  Mr  Dempster  resides,  and  of  which  he  is 
a large  heritor,  since,  by  the  tables  of  tbe  Re- 
port, 137  paupers,  the  number,  on  the  average, 
for  the  three  years  specified,  have  had  £17  : 4 : 10 
divided  among  them  annually ; or,  on  thd  aver- 
age, they  have  been  allowed,  at  the  lowest  rate, 
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something  less  than  one  farthing  a-toeek,  and 
those  who  have  the  highest  allowance  less  than 
three-fourths  of  a penny.  In  the  exact  terms  of 
the  u Report  by  a Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  of  Scot- 
land," page  98,  the  paupers  of  Criech  have,  at 
the  highest  rate,  3s.,  at  the  lowest,  Is.  a-year 
each  ! To  this  parish  our  special  attention  has 
been  called  by  its  heritor  who  so  warmly  repu- 
diated a Government  inquiry — “ a commission 
perambulating  the  Highlands” — but  surely  in 
gross  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
his  own  neighbourhood,  which  urgently  requires 
looking  after  ; and  of  the  clerical  returns  recent- 
ly published.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  notice  the  specialities  of  the  parish  of  Criech, 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  other 
parishes,  in  which  the  principal  orators  at  that 
meeting  are  heritors — the  “ natural  guardians 
of  the  poor” — “ deeply  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare.” The  meeting  at  Edinburgh  was  followed 
up  by  county  meetings  in  several  quarters,  some 
of  which  decided  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  existing  law'  and  its  administration; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  defeat, 
in  Scotland,  such  an  inquiry  as  had  been  institut- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland  ; very  strong  opinions 
being  everywhere  expressed  of  its  danger,  im- 
policy, and  insulting  character  to  the  country. 

Scotland  will  never,  unaided,  obtain  an  effi- 
cient inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  poor, 
though  the  measure  may  be  onforced  by  the 
British  Legislature  ; and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  strong  case  for  in- 
quiry which  we  conceive  to  be  made  out  by  the 
Scottish  clergy, — if  their  Report,  when  properly 
sifted,  docs  not  indeed  make  farther  inquiry  un- 
necessary. We  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  side  of 
the  case  before  us  : — no  poor  man,  no  labourer, 
no  dissenting  minister,  no  schoolmaster,  no  me- 
dical man,  no  one  whatever  conversant  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  examined 
or  consulted  in  that  Report,  which  consists  of 
mere  tabular  details ; and  yet,  by  an  impartial 
inquirer,  it  will  be  held  conclusive  against  the 
perfection  of  the  existing  system.  Having  first 
given  a very  imperfect  glimpso  of  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  all-pervading  wretchedness  which 
has  arisen  under  that  system,  with  a very  few 
illustrations,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  its 
nature  and  tendencies,  and  then  get  to  the  Re- 
port Itself,  and  to  its  commentary,  the  New  Sta- 
tistical Account  op  Scotland. 

The  destitution  and  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  but  es- 
pecially in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  world  byphilanthropic 
individuals,  but  never  more  efficiently  than,  this 
year,  by  Dr  Alison,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  daily  expe- 
rience among  the  poor,  and  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  has  become  convinced  that  their  sufferings 
“ here  and  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  other  large 
towns,  are  much  greater  and  more  general  than  in 
any  towns  of  equal  Bize  in  the  well-regulated  parts 


of  Europe.”  His  ultimate  conclusion  was,  that  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  in  Scotland  n3  to 
the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  poor — namely,  by 
church  collections  and  what  are  called  voluntary 
assessments — is  very  erroneous.  Under  this 
mode  of  relief,  destitution  is, as  Dr  Alison  proves, 
increasing  ; disease  is  spreading  ; mendicity  and 
vagrancy  are  growing  ; and  the  poor-rates  are 
becoming,  in  the  great  assessed  towns,  an  intol- 
erable burden,  though  tho  destitute  inhabitants 
are  very  inadequately  supported.  Dr  Alison  has 
come  to  the  farther  conclusion,  to  which  every 
man,  who  looks  abroad  on  society  as  it  is,  must 
come,  as  soon  as  the  glowing,  poetic  visions  of 
youthful  benevolence  are  dissipated,  that,  if  the 
poor  are  to  be  effectually  relieved  at  all,  it  must 
be  systematically,  and  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments : — he  farther  considers  that,  even  in  most 
of  the  legally  assessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  and 
they  amount  to  238  of  the  entire  parishes,  the 
amount  raised  for  poor-rates  is,  in  general,  quite 
inadequate. 

The  operation  of  the  present  stringent  poor 
law,  or  mockery  of  all  law,  in  the  country  par- 
ishes, has  tended  to  throw  a great  additional 
burthen  upon  the  towns;  in  which,  as  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  the  amount  of  destitution 
has  been  swelled  by  a variety  of  causes.  Wo 
shall  not  here  enter  into  questions  affecting  tho 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  yet  the  unequal  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is  enough  that  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  in  the  most  highly  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  average,  by  all  that  we  can 
gather  from  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  about  8s.  6d.  a-week.  The  wages  of 
hinds — that  is,  farm  servants  hired  by  the  year — 
amount,  when  all  their  perquisites  are  reduced 
to  money,  by  the  Reverend  Reporters,  to  from 
£20  a-year — the  lowest  rate  which  wo  notice 
for  East  Lothian — to  £28,  which  is  the  highest 
anywhere:  £23  is  the  sum  most  frequently  named. 
This  includes  their  whole  emoluments  in  every 
shape;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  a mar- 
ried farm-servant  and  his  family  can  mannge  “to 
enjoy  a reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  society,”  and  provide,  out  of  this 
income,  against  illness,  casualties,  old  .age,  and 
infirmity.  With  the  common  day-labourer  and 
rural  artisan,  fever  and  failure  of  employment, — 
both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  destitution,-— 
considerably  swell  the  amount  of  pauperism.  So 
do  the  families  of  the  able-bodied,  who,  from  profli- 
gacy, or,  as  often,  from  want  of  employment,  desert 
their  wives  and  children.  Cholera  left  a legacy  of 
misery  to  the  great  towns ; and  the  fluctuations 
and  depression  of  manufactures  produce,  even  in 
the  legally  assessed  towns,  where  temporary  want 
is  but  inefficiently  met  by  scanty  relief,  great 
distress,  and  keep  a large  class  of  labourers 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  The 
ejectment  of  small  tenants,  and  the  consequent 
throwing  of  many  iarms  into  one,  and  sweeping 
away  the  cottages,  is  another  cause  of  pauperism 
which  has  long  been  in  operation,  and  of  which 
the  consequences  are  not  yet  overcome. 
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There  is  one  universally  operating  cause  of  des- 
titution, in  old  age,  leading  to  pauperism,  which  no 
prudence  or  foresight  can  avert.  It  applies  to  wo- 
men. Female  labourers  in  the  country  are  even 
less  able  to  provide  against  seasons  of  illness  and 
the  wants  of  old  age  than  males  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence, a great  many  of  the  paupers,  now  half- 
starving  on  parish  allowances,  are  single  women, 
who,  in  youth,  and  while  vigorous,  may.  in  field- 
labour,  have  earned  front  6d.  to  9d.  a-day  when 
employed  ; hut  who,  in  premature  infirmity,  are 
often  compelled  to  apply  to  the  parochial  charities, 
niggardly  asthevare.  Formerlysuch persons,  when 
in  advanced  life,  earned  a part,  or  the  whole,  of 
their  subsistence,  by  spinning,  in  their  own  houses, 
flax  or  wool,  or  knitting  stockings.  This  source  of 
employment,  by  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  no  substitute  has 
been  found.  Even  when  such  females,  in  their 
days  of  youth  and  vigour,  might,  by  rigorous 
self-denial,  save  a little  in  service  or  at  out-door 
work,  some  aged  parent,  or  widowed  sister,  or 
orphan  niece  or  nephew,  generally  require  all 
they  can  spare;  for  parochial  help  is  never  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  render  such  aids  unnecessary.  The 
widows  of  aged  labourers,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
days,  by  the  fevers  now  so  prevalent — and  which 
are  too  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  meagre 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  and  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  neglect  of  a secondary  but  most  impor- 
tant object  of  a poor  law — must  become  paupers. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  of  even  the 
obvious  causes  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  pau- 
perism in  Scotland  ; since  no  one  longer  denies 
that  these  exist  to  a frightful  excess,  however 
they  may  differ  about  some  of  the  causes  and 
nearly  all  the  remedies.  The  source  from  which 
the  mendicity  and  pauperism  of  Kldinhurgb, 
Glasgow,  und  the  other  great  towns,  are  continu- 
ally fed,  are  the  country  parishes,  whence  the  poor 
come  in  quest  of  employment, and  from  which  they 
are  as  often  literally  starved  out ; the  superior- 
ity of  our  poor  law  to  that  of  England  being,  as 
one  of  its  warmest  eulogists  says,  “ the  smallness 
of  the  minis  paid  in  Scotland " to  the  poor  when 
they  are  allowed  anything  at  all. 

In  the  parish  of  Cricch , the  paupers  are  only 
one  in  nineteen  of  the  population,  whereas  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  they  are  one  in  seven- 
teen ; but  then  the  far  greater  number  are 
strangers,  who,  from  the  easy  law  of  settlement 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  fortunately  for  these 
wretched  outcasts,  exists  in  Scotland,  speedilv 
establish  a claim  to  parish  relief  in  the  places  to 
which  they  resort.  From  a statistical  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  appears  that, 
of  871  out-door  paupers  in  the  old  city,  only  259 
are  natives  ; while  of  432*  inmates  of  the  work- 
house,  only  143  have  a claim  from  birth.  Of 
282  inmates  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  last  spring, 
only  ninety-one  were  natives  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  of  the  others  had  come  but  recently  to  the 


* Thirty-one  of  there  are  from  the  thinly  populated 
distant  county  of  Sutherland. 


town,  and  when  past  their  labour.  The  same  thing 
holds  of  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  the 
charities,  and  especially  the  medical  charities. 
Thus  the  native  poor,  or  those  having  a claim, 
are  half-starved  even  in  the  highly-rated  towns  ; 
because  upon  them  is  thrown  so  much  of  the 
hurden  of  the  previously  half-starved  in  the 
country  parishes.  Thus  vagrancy,  mendicity, 
recklessness,  low  profligacy,  and  disease,  perpe- 
tuate each  other  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
amidst  scenes  of  want  and  suffering,  often  ori- 
ginating in  causes  which  neither  human  industry 
norvirtuecould  avert,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  the  deepest  compassion,  not 
untinged  with  shame  that  such  things  should  be. 
Localities  and  houses  once  occupied  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Scotland,  or  the  respectable  of  the 
middle  class,  and,  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  occupied  by  the  decent  poor,  are  now 
become  the  common  receptacles  of  the  squalid 
misery  thus  described  in  Dr  Alison’s  pamphlet:— 

u In  many  of  the  closes  leading  from  the  High  Street 
to  the  Cowgate,  every  stair  and  every  vacant  apartment 
becomes  the  depository  of  everything  that  is  filthy.  Ou* 
flat  alone,  situated  in  Fouli*’  Close,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  dunghills  within  doors  and  in  houses  in- 
habited by  poor  familh-s  are  sometimes  carried.  How. 
ever  dirty  and  confined  this  close  Is,  it  is,  in  many  re- 
apects,  superior  to  Bliickfriars’  Wynd.  Every  attempt  at 
a description  of  the  latter  would  come  so  far  short  of  ths 
truth,  that  we  must  abandon  it  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  some  curious  visiter  will,  at  a future  day,  con- 
trast its  former  splendour  with  its  present  filthy  and 
wretched  condition,  and  give  an  idea  to  the  world  to  what 
stage  misery  and  wretchedness  may  be  brought.” 

The  next  is  front  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee,  minister  of  the  Old  Church,*  brfore  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Religious  Instruction,  18th  February,  1838,  on 
the  state  of  another  pottion  of  the  Old  Town.  “1  hare 
seen  much  wretchedness  in  tny  time,  hut  never  such  a 
concentration  of  misery  ns  in  this  parish.  Some  of  ths 
Irish  in  it  are  very  wretched,  but  by  far  the  most  wretch- 
ed are  Scotch.  I have  seen  a mother  and  five  daughters, 
with  another  woman,  in  a house  where  there  was  neither 
chair  nor  table,  stool,  bed,  or  blanket,  nor  any  kind  of 
implement  for  cooking.  She  had  the  largest  allowance 
given  by  the  Charity  Workhouse.  2s.  Cd.  a-week.”  •*! 
frequently  see  the  same  room  occupied  by  two  married 
couples,  neither  having  a bed.”  I have  been  in  o-.e  day 
in  seven  houses  where  there  was  no  bed.  in  some  of  them 
not  even  straw.  ! found  people  of  eighty  years  of  agt 
lying  on  the  boards.”  “ Many  sleep  in  the  same  clothes 
which  they  wear  during  the  day.  I may  mention  the 
care  of  two  Scotch  families  living  in  a miserable  kind  of 
cellar,  who  had  come  from  the  country  within  a few 
months,  in  search  of  work.  Since  they  came  they  had 
had  two  dead,  and  another  apparently  dying.  In  the 
place  they  inhabit,  it  is  impossible  at  noonday  to  distin- 
guish the  features  of  the  human  face  without  artificial 
light.  There  was  a little  bundle  of  dirty  straw  in  one 
corner,  for  one  family,  and  in  another  lor  the  other.  An 
ass  stood  in  one  comer,  which  was  as  well  accommodated 
as  these  human  creatures.  It  would  almost  make  a heart 
of  adamant  bleed  to  see  such  an  accumulation  ot  human 
misery  in  a country  like  this.” 

We  might  multiply  such  cases;  and  we  might 
cite,  from  many  other  sources,  similiar  facts  ; but 
the  great  extent  of  pauperism  in  Edinburgh  is 
its  nothing  when  compared  with  the  actual  men- 
dicity, and,  nhove  all,  with  the  silent,  patient, 
unrelieved  destitution  ; and  of  this  mass  of 
suffering,  fever  too  often  forms  the  climax.  It  is 

* Now  Principal  of  the  University. 
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remarked  by  the  Irish  physicians,  and  corro- 
borated by  Dr  Alison,  that  when  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  epidemic  raged  among  the  poor,  “it 
M-as  the  heads  of  families  who,  almost  without 
exception,  became  the  victims,  while  the  rest 
escaped,”  and  were,  of  course,  left  too  often 
miserable  widows  and  orphan  paupers.  I)r  Alison 
states — 

In  the  last  situation  in  which  I have  seen  fever  pre- 
vailing  epidemically  in  Edinburgh,  (new  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  Old  Fishmarket  Close,)  I find,  on  inquiry,  that 
five  families,  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  rooms  in 
the  two  upper.fiats  of  the  house,  have  been  rendered  fa- 
therless by  it. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  many  medical  students  connected  with  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  have  been,  within  a few 
years,  cut  off  by  this  scourge  of  the  poor,  origin- 
ating so  often  in  destitution,  and  always  extended 
by  privation  and  want ; and  every  other  distress  of 
the  poor  is  aggravated  by  fever,  which,  by  the 
testimony  of  a medical  inquirer  in  Glasgow,  is 
believed  “ to  present  great  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  an  amount  of 
human  misery  credible  only  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.”  Dr  Alison,  after  shewing  that 
fever  uniformly  follows  extreme  want,  contrasts 
the  health  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  where 
fever  is  little  known,  with  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  argues — 

I presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  ordinary  diet, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  in 
those  English  towns  which  are  so  little  liable  to  fever, 
are  much  better  than  in  Scotland ; and  that,  in  Ireland, 
where  the  disposition  to  /ever  is  stiongest  and  most  con- 
stant, the  diet  and  comforts  of  the  lowest  cla>s  of  people 
are  habitually  the  worst.  The  simple  fact  of  the  habi- 
tual cleanliness  of  the  English  poor,  as  compared  either 
with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  is  sufficient  evidence  on  this 
point.  That  there  are  differences  in  nations,  as  in  in- 
dividuals, in  this  last  respect,  independently  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  other  comforts,  is  admitted  ; hut  that  the 
lower  ranks  of  a whole  people  should  be  habitually  clean- 
ly, and  yet  much  impoverished, — or  should  be  habitually 
destitute,  and  preset  ve  any  habits  of  cleanliness. — mav  he 
fairly  asset  ted  to  be  moral  impossibilities.  The  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  describing  to  Parliament  the 
great  epidemic  fever  of  Ireland  in  1819,  exptessed  a hope 
“ that  the  lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in  fu- 
ture to  guard  against  such  a calamity  : that  they  would 
be  more  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  domestic  habits,  fu- 
migate their  houses,  aud  change  their  bedding  and 
clothes."  This  really  recalls  the  reuiatk  of  the  French 
princess,  who  expressed  her  astonishment  that  any  of  her 
father's  subjects  should  not  have  lived  on  bread  and 
cheese  rather  than  have  died  of  famine.  A medical  obser- 
ver of  the  disease,  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
poor  Irish,  ohsetves  with  perfect  justice:  “It  maybe 
asked,  ‘ How  can  those  wretched  beings,  scarcely  able  to 
procure  a • meal's  meat,'  be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly 
in  their  domestic  habits ; or  how  can  they,  who  have 
scarcely  a rag  to  cover  them,  and  who  are  obliged,  for 
want  of  bed-clothes,  to  sleep  under  the  raiment  they  near 
by  day,  ‘ change  their  bedding  and  clothes  ?’  Before  we 
can  be  justified  in  using  such  language  towards  the  poor 
of  Ireland,* we  must  remove  the  causes  of  their  povcity, 
and  then  allow  half  a century  to  eradicate  the  bad  ha- 
bits of  ages.’’ 

But  fever  is  not  the  only  disease  which  want 
engenders,  and  under  which  the  virtuous,  and 
temperate,  and  provident  poor  of  Scotland,  are 
doomed  to  suffer  through  causes  which  the  wise 
and  benevolent  believe  may  be  removed — and 
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I among  the  principal  means,  by  an  efficient  poor 
law. 

We  are  no  admirers,  in  the  abstract,  of  poor 
laws,  and  still  less  of  workhouses  and  compulsory 
assessments ; but  perceiving  their  utility,  nay, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  their  absolute 
necessity,  we  have  repeatedly,  upon  former  occa- 
sions, exhausted  the  most  cogent  argumentswhich 
knowledge  and  experience  have  adduced,  for 
their  adoption,  both  as  correctives  and  prevent- 
ives of  the  many  ills  to  which,  the  more  that  the 
relations  and  interests  of  society  enlarge  and 
complicate,  it  is  the  more  exposed.  But,  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  said  there  is  already  a poor 
law,  fondly  clung  to  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  esteemed  superior  in  its  principle  and  ten- 
dencies to  any  known  system.  We  apprehend 
that,  when  fairly  probed,  the  great  recommenda- 
tion will  still  be,  that  it  imposes  noburden  on  those 
who  should  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  which  it  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
enable  them  to  elude.  Again,  many  Scotsmen 
object,  on  principle,  to  all  legal  provision  for  the 
poor,  save  in  times  of  sickness,  which,  under  such 
a system,  would  undoubtedly  occur  pretty  fre- 
quently. We  fervently  wish  that  society  were 
in,  or  could  be  brought  to,  that  sound  and  whole- 
some state  which  would  give  force  to  their  really 
specious  objections  to  this  mode  of  alleviating 
social  ills. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a poor  law  which  presents 
many  strange  anomalies  ; and  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  shew,  from  the  accredited 
Report  of  its  administrators,  what  are  its  nature 
and  susceptibilities,  and  how  it  operates.  Ere  we 
have  done,  we  anticipate  that  a good  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  convinced  that  the  Scottish  clergy 
have  already,  of  themselves,  satisfied  every  ra- 
tional mind  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
poor  law  ; that  the  case  is  complete  and  closed 
even  by  their  own  shewing  ; and  that  the  country 
may,  without  farther  inquiry,  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  reform  of  the  system,  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  its  administration,  but  more  probably  in 
both. 

The  poor  of  Scotland  have  been  virtually,  for 
above  two  centuries,  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of 
“ their  natural  guardians,”  the  heritors  and  the 
clergy : — it  is  about  time  that  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  For  the  present, 
we  leave  to  others  to  adducegeneral  arguments  for 
the  utility  of  poor  laws: — weneed  not  repeat  them 
ourselves;  and  our  case  is  with  the  cruel  abuses 
practised  under  the  poor  law  existingin  Scotland, 
and  extolled  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

The  poor  law  of  Scotland  is  nearly  as  old  as 
that  of  England,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
under  the  control  of  the  rural  clergy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
church  functionaries  named  elders,  (who,  with 
the  minister,  form  the  kirk-session  of  each  pa- 
rish,) and  of  the  magistrates  in  boroughs.  The 
maintenance  of  the  sick  and  impotent  is  made 
compulsory  by  statute  ; but  between  the  Scolch 
and  English  poor  law  there  is  this  grand  distinc- 
tion, that  the  able-bodied  are  not  legally  entitled 
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to  a maintenance,  or  to  be  “ set  to  work,"  as  in 
England ; though  this  difference  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  a very  considerable  amount  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  (poor  is,  in  fact,  distri- 
buted among  what  nre  described  as  occasional  or 
industrious  poor,  which  signifies  able-bodied 
persons  suffering  under  illness, or  accident, orwho 
are  out  of  employment.  A poor  law  which  rigidly, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  excluded  the  able- 
bodied,  it  is  plain,  would  not  work.  Thus,  in  the 
Report  for  the  years  1835,  6,  7,  the  occasional 
poor  amount  to  more  than  a third  of  the 
whole  pnupers  on  the  permanent  roll  ; but  the 
higher  rate  at  which  the  occasional  or  able- 
bodied  poor  are  relieved,  would  make  the  pro- 
portion higher  in  the  funds  than  the  numbers, 
save  for  the  temporary  nature  of  the  supply 
which  they  obtain.  In  the  statutory  denial  of 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  one  main  excel- 
lence of  the  Scottish  poor  law  is  imagined  to 
consist ; they  have  no  legal  claim,  but  practically 
they  are  relieved  ; not  adequately,  indeed— few 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  so — but  at  a higher 
rate  than  widows,  deserted  families,  or  the  im- 
potent pour.  Thus  one  boasted  provision  of  our 
poor  law  is  practically  dormant ; for  the  able- 
bodied  are  relieved.  The  relief  to  all  classes  of 
paupers  is  universally  out-door,  there  being  no 
workhouses  in  Scotland,  save  in  Paisley  and  in 
Edinburgh  ; in  which,  however,  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  whole  paupers  are  maintained. 

The  number  of  paupers  admitted  on  the  parish 
rolls,  whether  permanent  or  occasional,  seems 
to  rest  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk- 
sessions,  the  numbers  not  being  necessarily  mea- 
sured by  destitution,  age,  or  infirmity,  but  by 
the  amount  of  funds  voluntarily  contributed,  or 
that  can  be  easily  obtained  without  having  re- 
course to  legal  assessment.  We  notice  somo  of 
the  ministers  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
saying  that  there  are  in  their  parishes  many  more 
necessitous  persons,  paupers  in  short ; but  the 
funds  are  too  small  to  divide,  and  so  they  cannot 
be  enrolled.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  Skye, 
for  example,  the  minister  reports  that  the  whole 
funds  of  two  years,  amounting  to  £G  : 3 : 6,  were 
divided  among  sixty-eight  pnupers  ; but,  had  the 
funds  been  sufficient,  instead  of  restricting  the 
number  of  paupers  to  sixty  or  seventy,  it  would 
have  been  found  necessary  to  admit  200  paupers 
on  the  roll  ! In  many  districts,  the  clergy  make 
a merit  and  boast  of  “ keeping  down  the  roll 
and  this,  not  by  the  proper  sifting  of  the  claims 
of  applicants,  and  the  necessary  discrimination 
of  character,  means,  and  condition,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  poverty,  hut  often 
with  a view  to  the  parochial  funds.  To  mea- 
sure the  actual  destitution  of  Scotland,  there- 
fore, by  the  number  of  pnupers  either  on  the 
occasional  or  permanent  roll,  is  quite  fallacious. 
Let  the  reuder  keep  in  mind  the  parish  of  Kil- 
muir, wherethe  sixty-eightoughtto  have  beenSOO, 
had  it  been  practicable,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to 
divide  £6  : 3s.  among200.  Relief  may  also  be,  and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  often  is,  matter  of  favourit- 
ism, and  especially  the  amount  of  relief  granted. 


When  a pauper  is  ut  last  admitted  on  the  nil, 
he  makes  overall  his  effects  to  the  kirk-seaion; 
and  the  value  received  for  the  goods  and  chattel* 
of  deceased  paupers,  occasionally  forms  au  item 
in  the  parochial  funds.  These  funds  arise  from 
many  sources,  but  principally  in  non-assetstd 
parishes,  which  are  still  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number,  from  the  weekly  church  collec- 
tions and  extraordinary  collections  at  the  sacra- 
ment ; from  small  fines  for  the  commutation  of 
offences  incurring  ecclesiastical  censure ; arid 
mortcloth  dues — i.  e.,  a trifle  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  pall  at  funerals,  and  the  rent  of  seats  ia 
churches  which  belong  to  the  poor.  Ail  this,  of 
course,  comes  chiefly  from  the  poor  themselves. 
Part  of  the  funds  sometimes  arises  from  beqotsfc 
and  gifts  of  money,  or  meal  and  coal,  to  toe 
poor ; and  from  the  interest  of  what  are  called 
mortifications,  or  sums  sunk  in  perpetuity,  kr 
bpnevolcnt  individuals,  for  the  use  of  the  povt 
of  any  particular  parish.  Happy  .'ire  tbo* 
parishes  in  which  there  are  mortifications ; for 
there  the  heritors,  the  “ natural  guardians," 
are  relieved  of  their  “ onerous  duties  to  tie 
poor.”  The  object  of  the  donor,  generally  some 
adventurous  and  lucky  Scot,  sprung  from  tic 
poorer  classes,  may  have  been  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  aged  and  disabled  poor  of  hk 
native  parish  ; but  the  relief  of  the  heritor) 
seems  the  only  interest  consulted  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  funds.  The  poor,  no  doubt,  get 
them — for  there  is  no  jobbing  iu  the  slender  pi- 
rochinl  funds  of  Scotland — though  not  as  au  extra 
gratuity,  hut  solely  ns  a portion  of  their  scantr 
allotted  pittance.  These  funds  are,  in  short, 
employed,  as  if  the  gratuities  to  schoolmasters, 
from  the  Dipk  Bequest,  were  paid  over  to  then, 
in  lieu  of  their  salary  from  the  heritors  of  the 
pnrish,  instead  of  being  a reward  and  encour- 
agement to  learning  and  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Wo  can  now  see  the  propriety  of  o 
many  of  the  English  specifically  devoting  pad 
of  their  benefactions  to  an  annual  good  dinoer 
to  the  parish  poor.  When  the  church  collec- 
tions, fines,  dues,  mortifications,  and  legneies 
fail  to  supply  the  lowest  possible  number  of  poof 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  recourse  must  be  bud 
to  assessments,  which,  in  general,  aro,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  are  called  \ oluntary  ; that 
is,  each  heritor  agrees  to  contribute  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  property  in  the  parish,  or,  at 
least,  he  promises  to  do  so,  leaving,  however. » 
general,  his  tenants  to  pay  the  one-hall,  ns  pro- 
prietors and  renters  seem  to  pay  exactly  at  t - 
same  rate.  Butwhen  misunderstandingsand elu- 
sions— the  natural  growth  of  selfishness  put  into 
activity — proceed  a step  farther,  the  voluntary 
are  converted  into  legal  assessments.  Jtvtne 
that,  in  general,  the  heritors  first  step  in  > |llT« 
while  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  pay,  t-tj 
permit  the  kirk-sessions  to  manage  tbs  poores 
actly  as  they  see  fit ; aware,  probably,  that  t e? 
could  not,  with  good  grace,  manage  ball  80 
nomically  themselves.  It  is,  at  least.  e_n 
that,  in  legally  assessed  parishes,  where  t.ie 
heritors,  feuars,  &c.,  6tep  forward,  the  allowance 
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to  paupers  is  rather  more  adequate  to  their 
maintenance  than  in  the  parishes  where  the 
heritors,  not  beingjtroubled,  leave  the  kirk-ses- 
sion to  act  as  a vanguard  in  defending  them 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  poor,  and  never 
interfere.  The  expense  of  raising  the  assess- 
ments and  of  managing  the  funds  is  very  incon- 
siderable,  even  where  the  poor  are  not  managed 
gratuitously;  which  economy  is  one  good  feature, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem. That  the  poor  are  somewhat  better  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legally  assessed  parishes  than  in 
the  others,isseen  bythe  tables  of  the  Report;  and 
thi3  higher  rate  of  allowance,  low  as  often  is  that 
higher,  is  made  an^argument  against  legal  assess- 
ments. In  the' 238  legally  assessed  parishes,  the 
average  rate  of  annual  allowance  to  each  pauper 
on  the  permanent  roll,  in  the  three  dear  years 
1835,  6,  7,  was  £2:  14:  ; certainly  no  very 

extravagant  sum,  when  it  is  remembered,  too, 
that,  of  those  receiving,  a considerable  number 
have  children  and  others  depending  on  them. 
But,  in  the  voluntarily  assessed  parishes,  the 
rate  was  only  £1  : 19  : 1^B  ; while,  again,  in 
the  non-assessed  parishes,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  rate  of  annual 
allowance  sinks  to  £1:0:  4^.  Until  the  rate 
of  allowance  shall  be,  on  the  average,  at  least 
doubled,  and  some  approach  made  to  equaliza- 
tion, we  shall,  in  this  consequence  of  legal  assess- 
ments, see  a strong  ground  for  preference,  not 
for  condemnation.  The  occasional  poor  also  are 
rather  better  supplied  in  the  legally  assessed  pa- 
rishes. Indeed,  the  tendency  of  legal  assessments 
is,  as  stated  in  objection  to  them,  in  the  Re- 
port, to  create  “ a more  liberal  expenditure.” 
The  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  from  the 
assessed  parishes  of  the  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  in 
asylums,  now  costs,  on  the  average,  £19:3:  5\, 
whereas  we  see  their  expense  iu  non-assessed 
parishes  is  about  half  that  sum,  and  often  less. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  tables  will  prove 
exceedingly  alarming  to  muny  of  the  Scottish 
heritors  arid  other  rate-payers,  and  confirm  every 
argument  used  against  compulsory  assessment; 
though  the  true  national  question  is  not  which 
mode  is  lowest  in  actual  expense — for  there 
non- assessment  has  every  advantage, — but  which 
is  the  system  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view ; — 
the  relief  of  the  miserable,  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  tbe  labouring  poor,  and  the  keeping  down  of 
pauperism. 

The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  nearly 
the  same  over  all  the  country  parishes  of  Scot- 
land ; but  we  see  the  extraordinary  operation  of 
the  existing  poor  law  in  the  rate  of  annual  allow- 
ance to  permanent  paupers,  varying  from  Is.  a- 
year,  as  in  the  parish  of  Criech  above  cited,  to 
£4,  £5,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  so 
high  as  £12  or  £13  a-year,  which  is  allowed  in 
someof  the  parishes  of  the  south — though  the  rate 
of  pauperism  is  often  very  high  in  the  south — 
amounting,  in  the  old  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  one 
in  seventeen  of  the  population.  Yet,  in  the  le- 
gally assessed  parishes,  the  annual  burden  to  each  j 
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individual  of  the  population  is  only  Is.  4T*2d.: 
small,  indeed,  compared  with  England,  even  un- 
der its  amended  poor  law.  Tbe  burden  on  every 
individual  in  some  of  the  non-assessed  parishes, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  an  expert  alge- 
braist to  calculate.  But  legal  assessments,  it  is 
said,  in  particular  parishes,  lessen  the  amount  of 
church  collections  for  the  poor ; and  so  they 
ought,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  poor  who  are 
left  almost  unaided  to  support  the  pour,  and 
sink  themselves  into  the  degradation  of  pauper- 
ism, while  striving  to  relieve  paupers.  Tho 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  or  rather  its  administra- 
tors, do  not,  save  of  special  favour,  exempt  a 
common  labourer  at  ls.Gd.  a-day,  and  with  a family 
to  maintain,  from  also  supporting,  or  in  part- 
supporting,  his  aged  parents ; though,  in  doing 
so,  he  should  pauperize  his  children.  The  grand 
and  vaunted  principle  is,  that  the  parish  is  to 
pay  as  little  as  possible,  by  whatever  means  the 
pauper  is  subsisted.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
paupers  in  the  few  workhouses  of  Scotland  is, 
comparatively,  not  low,  because  there  they  must 
be  solely  maintained ; and  the  rate,  a-head,  con- 
sequently appears  magnificent,  when  compared 
with  that  of  out-door  relief;  because,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  paupers  are  expected  to  scramble 
about  for  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched  sub- 
sistence— to  work  if  they  can,  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  friends,  or  to  beg,  thieve,  or  do  anything  that 
may  lessen  the  burden  on  the  funds. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  notices 
what  is  called  another  “ striking  peculiarity  in 
the  system.’’  It  is  this:  that  “ in  all  cases  re- 
markably moderate,  [certainly  so,]  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
parties  to  be  assisted as  if  this  were  not  the 
regulating  principle  wherever  out-door  relief  is 
given.  But  it  certainly  has  some  peculiarities. 
When  a pauper  is  to  be  admitted  on  the  roll, 
after  agreeing  to  give  up  all  his  property  to  the 
parish,  the  kirk-session  first  considers  the  amount 
of  his  claims  on  his  relations,  and  the  sums 
he  receives,  or  may  receive,  from  the  charity 
of  his  neighbours,  before  the  rate  of  aliment 
— always  “ remarkably  moderate”— is  fixed. 
And  this,  we  are  told,  cherishes  a spirit  of  in- 
dependence ; it  being  less  degrading,  we  ima- 
gine, for  a poor  disabled  person  to  burden  his 
charitable  poor  neighbours,  than  to  claim  his 
right  from  a body  of  wealthy  heritors  1 We  are 
told,  in  a former  Report,  that,  “ even  in  cases  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  relations  and  neighbours  of 
paupers  have  a pride  in  providing  for  their  neces- 
sities, either  in  whole  or  in  part.”  We  do  wish 
they  could  communicate  something  of  this  pride 
to  landlords,  whether  resident  or  absentees;  that 
they  too,  instead  of  throwing  their  natural  de- 
pendants upon  the  charities  of  great  towns  and 
the  bounty  of  England,  shewed  any  feeling  of 
pride  in  their  comfortable  condition,  and  in  reliev- 
ing their  necessities.  If  it  ever  was  the  case  that 
relations  and  neighbours,  in  extreme  poverty 
themselves,  felt  this  pride,  we  are  convinced  that 
such  feelings  have  wholly  ceased,  even  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  kept  alive  by  its  present 
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potent  supporter! — non.nsoessment  and  scanty 
allowance.  Pride  and  tenderness  may  combine 
to  induce  relations  and  kind  neighbours  to  pre- 
serve a respectable  indigent  person  from  solicit- 
ing from  the  parish  the  miserable  pittance  which 
it  yields ; but  once  he  receives  any  parish  aid, 
that  either  relative  or  neighbour  desires  longer 
to  hear  any  part  of  the  burden,  is  extremely 
unlikely.  In  a former  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  this  pride,  taken  by  the  poor  in 
bearing  those  burdens  which  ought  to  fall  on 
abler  shoulderB,  which  is  said  to  explain  the  fact 
“of  the  sums  given  in  many  country  districts 
being  so  disproportioned  to  what  the  real  ne- 
cessities of  the  paupers  would  require."  This 
must,  therefore,  we  presume,  be  accepted  as  a 
key  to  explain  the  state  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilmuir  and  Criech,  and  many  more,  in  not 
quite  so  happy  a condition  as  regards  the  in- 
dependent feelings  of  their  poor,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer.  Any  one  hut  those 
grave  reporters  would  imagine  that  true  inde- 
pendence did  not  consist  in  leaning  to  the  charity 
of  a poor  but  generous  neighbour,  but  in  de- 
pending on  that  wise  law  which  Recures  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  when  disabled,  the  humble  means 
of  subsistence.  The  Scottish  poor  law,  as  practi- 
cally expounded,  and,  indeed,  as  formally  set 
forth,  is  one  to  give  the  impotent  poor  a right 
merely  to  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  any  other 
means,  and  no  more:  not  a right  to  a subsistence, 
but  to  a half,  a fourth,  a sixth,  or  fiftieth  part 
ot  what  is  considered  a subsistence;  leaving  them 
to  scramble  lor  the  rest  in  any  way  they  choose  ; 
the  charity  of  their  poorer  neighbours  being  es- 
pecially recommended  to  them. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  shew  what  the  actual 
average  condition  of  the  industrious  poor  and  of 
paupers  is,  over  all  Scotland.  In  so  wide  a field, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss ; and  it  shall  he  our  endea- 
vour to  deal  impartially,  taking  the  best  with 
the  worst. 

In  selecting  a few  samples  from  the  bulk, 
we  seek  no  better  authority  than  the  Old  and 
NewStatistical  Accountsof  Scotland,  so  far  as  the 
latter  work  has  yet  gone  ; and  the  “ Report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  Management  of 
the  Poor  of  Scotland"  referred  to  above,  and 
drawn  up  by  a committee  of  the  Assembly ; in 
which  it  is  understood  that  David  Monypenny, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmilly,  took  an  active  part,  wrote 
out  the  Report,  and  superintended  the  tables 
drawn  up  from  the  Returns  to  the  Queries  ad- 
dressed by  the  Assembly  to  the  ministers  of  the 
different  parishes.  Our  authorities  are  thus  un- 
impeachable ; and  the  cases  are  selected,  in  the 
fairest  way  possible,  from  parishes  in  every  local- 
ity, and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
We  may  premise  that,  as  a body,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a Poor  Law'  which  shall  enforce 
compulsory  assessment,  or  withdraw  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  from  the  kirk-sessions ; 
though  there  are  many  exceptions,  chiefly  among 
those  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
think  upon  the  subject,  under  the  guidance  of 


actual  observation  and  experience  ; and  it  aaust 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Monypenny  is  the  ear- 
nest advocate  of  the  existing  system,  sincerely 
believing  it  the  best  that  the  world  ha*  ever  seen. 

The  richest  and  most  highly  improved  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Scotland,  are  the  shires  of  Had. 
dington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Dumfries,  la 
these  counties,  husbandry  has  been  carried  to 
great, if  nottothehighest, perfection;  produce  hi; 
been  doubled  and  trebled  ; and  rents  have  risen, 
within  from  forty  to  twenty  years,  in  the  same, 
or  even  in  a greater,  proportion.  From  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  we,  in  the  first  place, 
select  the  parish  of  Ruthwell ; as,  among  it* 
other  advantages,  this  parish  has  been,  for  forty 
years,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr  Duo- 
can,  who,  besides  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
functions  as  a parish  minister,  is  understood  to 
be  thoroughly  versant  in  rural  and  social  econo- 
my, and  who  has  the  honour  of  having  introduced 
Savings’  Banks  into  Scotland,  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  having  existed  for  thirty  years  in 
Ruthwell. 

Dr  Duncan  describes  his  parishioners  as  •'t 
sober,  virtuous,  and  well-informed  population 
possessing  and  improving  the  means  of  ordin- 
ary and  religious  education.  The  population 
of  Ruthwell  is  1216.  The  real  rental  is  not 
stated ; but  the  annual  amount  of  the  ra» 
produce  is  £10,000.  The  landed  proprietor?, 
of  whom  the  principal  is  the  Karl  of  Mansfield, 
are,  with  one  exception,  absentees.  The  wage* 
of  labour  are  not  stated — an  important  omis- 
sion ; but  they  are  probably  the  rate  of  the 
country,  which  seems,  over  all  Scotland,  to  he, 
on  the  average,  about  from  Is.  to  !*•  6d. 
a-day,  according  to  the  season.  No  attempt 
is  made,  in  any  of  the  parochial  returns,  to 
estimate  the  number  of  idle  and  of  broken 
days,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  and  **ther 
causes,  which  go  to  he  deducted  from  the  la- 
bourers’ wages  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; though 
these  must  be  very  considerable.  The  number 
of  paupers,  out  of  the  population  of  1216,  » 
twenty-six  ; and  these  are  mostly  very  agedan'i 
infirm  women.  But  as  Kuthwell,  from  the  long 
incumbency,  and  the  character  and  peculiar 
acquirements  of  its  minister,  may  be  considered 
as  a pattern  or  model  parish,  where  the  poor  are 
managed  as  well  as  the  existing  system  admit?, 
we  shall  go  fully  into  Dr  Duncan  s report ; nor 
would  we  desire  a better  illustration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  poor,  and  the  working  "f 
the  Voluntary  system,  than  the  details  before  u*- 
The  first  entry  on  the  roll  of  twenty-«»*>  >e  3 
woman,  of  eighty-one,  “ old  and  feeble,  and  uo 
children,"  who  receives  from  the  kirk-se*»®D 
£1  : os.  a-year,  and  whose  other  means  of  • 
sistence  are  “ lodging  vagrants."  T he  secon 
case  is  another  woman,  of  eighty-five,  with  one 
son,  and  no  means  of  support,  who  was  •I'0*’ 

£1  :2s.  a-year;  which  the  session  afterwar  ' 
recovered,  by  legal  process,  from  the  son. 
third  case  is  an  old,  blind  woman,  with  one  mar 
ried  daughter,  who  receives  £1  : 19*-  a'?wr  ’ 
from  which  comparatively  liberal  allowance  *e 
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must  infer  that  the  daughter  is  unable  to  assist 
her  mother,  save,  perhaps,  hy  offices  of  kindness 
in  domestic  affairs.  A feeble  woman  of  seventy- 
four,  with  a daughter  deaf  and  dumb,  gets 
£1  : 9s. ; another,  with  a widowed  daughter, 
£1  : 5s. ; and  a paralytic  woman  of  sixty-one, 
whose  “ children  work  a little,”  receives  £1 : 9s. 
A woman  of  eiyhty-nine,  “ feeble  and  blind,” 
with  “ a son  who  has  a large  family,”  receives 
£\  : 5s. ; another  woman  of  forty-seven,  in  very 
delicate  health,  and  with  no  relations,  receives 
£1  : 4s.,  and  **  spins  a little,”  which  may  proba- 
bly double  her  income,  though  this  is  a high 
estimate.  These  are  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  parish  paupers  are  maintained  by  Vo- 
luntary charity,  in  what  may  be  presumed  one  of 
the  best  parishes  for  the  poor  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  We  are  also  permitted  to  see  what  is 
deemed  sufficient,  or  at  least  what  must  suffice  for 
the  entire  maintenance  of  one  of  the  most  helpless 
of  human  beings.-—**  A man  of  eighty-one,  blind 
and  paralytic,  who  has  no  relations,”  and  who,  of 
course,  requiresconstant  attendance  or  nursing,  is 
**  chiefly  supported  by  the  kirk-session”  paying 
£3  : 18s.  to  the  persons  who  take  care  of  him  ; 
the  smaller  proportion — the  above  being  the  chief 
maintenance — coming  from  some  unnamed  source. 
The  highest  sum  paid  in  any  case,  by  the  kirk- 
session  of  Ruth  well,  is  £7  : Ids  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a female  lunatic,  aged  sixty-one,  who  has 
no  means,  and  who  requires  constant  attend- 
ance. To  meet  the  expenditure  for  relieving 
these  and  the  other  paupers,  there  are  the 
church  collections,  amounting  to  £25,  and  about 
£28  contributed  by  the  five  heritors.  But  £17 
in  all  is  divided  among  the  twenty-six  paupers. 
From  the  condition  of  this  parish  and  the  per- 
sons on  the  pauper-roll,  who  are  nearly  all  aged 
females,  there  must  either  have  been  mendicity, 
or  the  destitute  must  have  resorted  to  the  great 
tow  ns,  increasing  the  burdensof  those  assessed  by 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  poor  of  Ituthwell  ; or 
else  applicants  must  have  been  rejected  who  were 
really  in  destitute  circumstances.  Dr  Duncan 
complains  that  two  of  the  five  absentee  heritors 
pay  very  little  to  the  support  of  the  poor  ; yet 
the  kirk-session  “ choose  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  generosity  and  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  them,  than  by  call- 
ing legal  meetings,  to  bring  a permanent  and 
necessarily  increasing  poor  rate  on  the  parish.” 
There  does,  however,  seem  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity for,  not  an  increase,  but  an  instanta- 
neous doubling  or  quadrupling,  by  compulsory 
assessment,  of  the  present  scanty  sum  ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  the  generous,  who 
are  much  less  able  to  contribute,  to  save  those 
of  the  heritors;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  an  “ increasing  poor-rate"  after  we  start 
from  the  point  which  affords  anything  like  an 
adequate  subsistence  to  paupers.  Of  the  labouring 
population  of  Ruthwell,  when  in  their  best  state, 
Dr  Duncan  remarks  : — **  The  day-labourers,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  families,  suffer  numerous 
privations  with  exemplary  patience.  They  are,  in 
general,  sober,  active,  and  industrious ; but  the 


wantof  constant  employment  prevent*  them  from 
acquiring  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  not  unfrequently  subjects  them  to 
severe  distress.”  To  arrest  the  prevalence  of  this 
distress,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  languish  out  the  lust  years  of 
a hard  life  on  the  pittances  specified  above,  Dr 
Duncan  suggests  no  remedy. 

Our  next  parish  shall  be  taken  from  nearly 
the  opposite  boundary  of  Scotland  ; and  it  also 
ought  to  be  a very  favourable  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish parishes.  It  is  the  parish  of  Golspi-  in 
Sutherland,  in  which  stands  Dunrobin Castle,  and 
which  is  under  the  immediate  care  and  auspices 
of  the  munificent  family  of  Sutherland,  the  late 
Duchess  Countess  having  usually  spent  the  sum- 
mer months  there. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was,  when  the  Re- 
port was  written,  the  sole  owner  of  the  parish, 
as  she  was,  indeed,  latterly,  of  nearly  the 
whole  connty.  When  the  old  Statistical  Ac- 
count was  written,  the  rent  of  this  parish  was 
estimated  at  about  £700;  the  population  was 
about  1600,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  con- 
sidered paupers,  and  among  whom  was  divided 
£6 : 10s.  a-year,  being  the  amount  of  the  collec- 
tions at  the  church-door,  and  also  the  interest  of 
£60,  making  in  all  about  £9.  The  writer  of  that 
report  says—"  The  trustees  of  the  poors'  money 
sometimes  find  a difficulty  to  give  as  much 
money  as  will  purchase  a pair  of  shoes  to 
enable  them  to  go  about  to  beg  their  bread. 
The  farmers  and  others,  of  every  denomi- 
nation in  the  parish,  serve  their  indigent  fellow- 
creatures  as  liberally  ns  they  can  afford  with 
food.”  When  the  noble  family  arrived  at  Dunro- 
bin, besides  contributing  part  of  the  £6 . 10s.  of 
church  collections  on  Sundays,  “the  poor  got  a fat 
meal  on  different  days  of  the  week  at  Dunrobin." 
During  a year  of  scarcity,  the  agents  of  Lady 
Sutherland  purchased  and  sent  home  grain  to 
the  parish  ; and  it  is  observed  “ that,  what- 
ever she  might  have  lost  in  interest  of  money, 
she  gained  ns  much  in  having  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed.” In  short,  Golspie  was  thus,  in  many 
respects  in  the  condition  of  an  Irish  parish 
before  the  institution  of  poor  laws,  save  that 
the  noble  proprietors  were  sometimes  resident. 
Since  that  period,  the  population  has  decreased 
hy  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenantry  ; and, 
beyond  a doubt,  the  destitute  of  this  parish, 
and  of  Sutherland  generally,  must  have  swelled 
the  mendicity,  vagrancy,  and,  finally,  the  pau- 
perism of  the  towns  of  the  south.  But  the  po- 
pulation is  again  increasing,  and  already  amounts 
to  about  1200.  The  wages  of  labour  are  stated 
in  the  New  Statistical  Account  at  Is.  6d.  in  the 
long,  and  Is.  3d.  in  the  short  day ; the  number  of 
idle  days,  from  want  of  employment,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Mechanics  get  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a- 
dav.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  is  not  stated  ; 
and,  indeed,  a good  deal  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor:  hut  the  annual  value  of  the  raw 
produce,  exclusive  of  a salmon  fishing,  is  stated  at 
£10,030 — which  indicates  a great  increase  since 
the  rental  was  £700  a-year.  The  husbandry  is  of 
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the  best  description  ; the  breeds  of  cattle  are  ex- 
cellent ; and  everything  has  improved  rapidly, 
save  only  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  funds 
for  tiie  alleviation  of  their  distress.  The  num- 
ber on  the  roll  of  paupers,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  no  part  of  Scotland  is,  by  any 
means,  the  measure  of  the  real  poverty  and  des- 
titution, is  sixty,  who  receive,  on  the  average, 
“ 8s.  a-year,”  and  “ occasionally  some  meal.’' 
The  funds  divided  arise  from  the  church  collec- 
tion, £19,  £7  interest  of  money  belonging  to  the 
poor,  and  £6  a-year  subscribed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  to  the  parochial  fund.  From  this 
slender  fund,  however,  the  precentor,  kirk- 
oflicer,  and  treasurer,  get  a small  annual  sti- 
pend, so  that  very  little  can  remain  for  the 
occasional  dole  of  meal.  It  would  appear  that 
the  same  sum  of  i’G  was  the  regular  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  late  noble  proprietress  to  each  of 
the  parish  funds  in  the  county  in  which  she  had 
property,  “ but  all  depending  on  her  good  will 
in  fact,  a voluntary  contribution,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  continued  by  the  present  Duke. 
Among  the  other  parishes  in  Sutherlandshire, 
wo  find  Criech,  where  from  ls.to3s.  a-year isgiven 
to  140  paupers,  from  the  church  collection  and 
the  interest  of  £150.  The  Duchess  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  her  usual  £G  to  this 
parish,  though  the  gratuity  was  given  to  Iiogart 
parish,  where  eighty-four  paupers,  from  that  and 
the  church  collection,  received  4s.  9d.  a-year. 
Of  Lairg,  another  Sutherland  parish,  we  were 
glad  to  read,  on  the  authority  of  the  minis, 
ter,  that  “ the  poor  are  comparatively  well 
provided  for ;”  that  is,  137  paupers,  with  their 
children,  get  £12  of  church  collections,  and 
the  Duchess’  £6  is  divided  among  them  besides : 
but  the  main  source  of  their  good  provision  is 
an  annuity  of  £25,  left  them  by  a Captain  Hugh 
Mackay,  the  son  of  a former  minister  of  Lairg, 
who  made  a fortune  in  India.  Curious  to  see  to 
what  the  comparatively  good  provision  might 
come  in  sterling  money,  we  turned  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  General  Assembly,  and  find  that 
it  is  19s.  a-year  at  the  highest  rate  of  allowance, 
and,  by  the  lowest,  4s. ; that  is,  one  set  gets  4ld. 
a-week,  and  the  others  less  than  one  penny ! 
In  Furr  parish,  to  which  the  Duchess  has  for 
twenty  years  given  her  stated  gratuity  of  £6, 
£27  are  annually  distributed  among,  on  the  aver- 
age,seventy-six  paupers;  sothatthe  rate  at  which 
they  are  maintained  may  easily  be  reckoned.  In 
the  parish  of  Durness,  forty-five  paupers  receive 
among  them  £20,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  contributed  anything; 
her  benefaction  of  £6having  been  limited  to  those 
parishes  which  were  solely  or  chiefly  her  own 
property.  The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  Durness  is  £8,000  ; the  real  rental  is  esti- 
mated at  £2,550.  From  the  reports  of  all  the 
Sutherland  parishes,  wo  gather,  that  the  noble 
proprietress  contributed  gratuities  to  the  pa- 
rochial funds  of  the  county,  managed  by  the 
kirk-sessions,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to 
the  amount  of  about  £50  a-year  ; though,  as  this 
sum  would  cover  eight  parishes,  probably  less. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  referred  to  above,  we  were  led  to 
hope  that,  however  it  might  be  with  the  pau- 
pers in  the  remote  Highlands  and  islands,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  but  especially  in  Criech  and 
Dornoch,  they  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Mr 
Dempster  is  the  principal  resident  proprietor, 
though  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Suther* 
land  family,  is  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

Dornoch,  from  its  position,  possesses  several 
both  natural  and  artificial  advantages.  Api- 
culture and  rural  economy,  in  all  departments, 
have  been  immensely  improved  in  that  dis- 
trict. We  see  no  attempt  made  in  the  re- 
turns to  estimate  either  the  annual  value  of  the 
raw  produce  or  the  real  rental  of  the  parish; 
but  take  as  data,  that,  on  the  estate  of  the  Suth- 
erland family  alone,  there  are  4,000  acres  arable, 
2,000  acres  in  course  of  improvement,  2,500 
acres  planted,  besides  300  acres  of  natural  wood, 
and  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  arable  land  is  £1 : 3t 
on  the  average,  and  of  the  land  under  improve- 
ment, 5s.  The  rate  of  wages  is  rather  lower 
than  in  the  6outh  ; “ able-bodied  men  for  day- 
labour  get  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ; women  6d.,  save 
at  harvest-time,  when  they  get  Is. ; but  no  vic- 
tuals in  either  case.”  So  that  Dornoch  is  another 
of  those  parishes  where  everything  has  improved 
rapidly  save  the  means  of  the  labourers,  which 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  generii 
march  of  improvement.  u Potatoes  have  be- 
come the  principal  article  of  food  here,”  says 
the  minister,  as  indeed  they  are  throughout 
the  Highlands.  “ They  serve  as  the  chief  rob* 
sistence  of  the  people  during  half  the  year, 
and  with  some  two-thirds.”  Many  of  the  people 
come  from  a considerable  distance  to  gather  cock- 
les, of  which  abundance  maybe  had  on  thesands'1. 
Dornoch.  To  this  circumstance  we  alluded  whea 
mentioning  the  natural  advantages  of  Dornoch. 
It  is  always  a great  blessing  to  the  poor  High- 
landers. as  to  the  Irish,  to  be  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  may  pick  up  shell-fish  to  “ kit- 
chen” their  potato-diet.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  potato-diet  has  kept  exact  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  the  labour  of  the 
potato-feeders,  and  with  the  growth  of  those 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  now 
sent  to  Leith.  Vet,  in  spite  of  ejectments,  con- 
siderable voluntary  emigration,  and  vagrant  des- 
titution, the  new  population  of  potato-feeders 
has,  as  in  Ireland,  increased.  As  among  the 
Irish,  “ there  is,"  says  the  parson,  "a  general 
inclination  to  marry  young.  When  out-hra- 
servnnts,  (the  occupiers  of  the  bothies,)  of 
whom  the  number  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  erection  of  large  farms,  get  barrack*  for 
themselves,  they  marry  ; when  a young  man  gets 
a croft  he  marries  ; when  a fisherman  become* 
possessed  of  a quarter  of  a boat,  be  builds  * house 
(query,  hovel  ?)  and  marries.”  Nay,  the  Lcr* 
noch  people  not  only  marry  ail,  and  marry 
young,  hut  they  marry  a second,  aud  third,  and 
one  couple,  (and  both  parties,)  married  a fourth 
time,  “and  contribute  to  increase  the  population. 
Nor  is  such  reckless  improvidence  in  the  labour* 
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ersatfrom  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  a-day — the  potato-feeders 
and  cockle-gatherers  namely — to  bo  attributed 
to  a legal  assessment,  which  encourages  them  to 
marry  improvidently,  knowing  they  have  the 
parish  to  fall  back  upon.  No  such  thing  is 
known  in  this  highly-improved  and  spirited  lo- 
cality, where  “ the  natural  guardians  of  the  poor” 
provide  for  paupers  in  this  wise: — The  popula- 
tion in  1S31  was  3,3S0;  and  was  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Of  this  number,  from  120  to  130,  on 
the  average,  receive  parochial  aid.  This  they 
obtain  from  the  rate  of  less  than  l^d.  a-week,  to 
the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  rather  less  than  (id. 
a-weck  ; or,  in  the  words  of  the  minister,  the 
lowest  is  Gs.  (a-ycar) — the  highest  £1  : os. ; and 
even  at  this  very  moderate  rate,  there  is  “ a 
strong  tendency,  among  the  lower  classes,  to  ap- 
ply for  relief  to  the  parish  funds."  Theso  funds 
consist  of  £39  : 10s.,  arising  from  the  church  col- 
lections on  Sundays,  marriage  and  mortcloth 
dues,  and  are,  consequently,  chiefly  contributed 
by  the  poor  themselves;  with  the  £G  a-vear  contri- 
buted by  the  Duchess  to  each  parish  where  she 
was  the  sole  or  principal  heritor,  and  from  £25, 
the  interest  of  £500,  left  to  the  poor,  not  by  the 
tf  noble  family,"  or  the  fact  would  have  been 
certified  at  full  length  ; and  we  are  very  charac- 
teristically told  “ that  the  late  Duke,  who  did 
not  need  to  borrow  money,  very  humanely  took 
this  sum  from  the  kirk-session,  and  allowed  the 
above  liberal  interest  for  it.” 

Such  is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
poor,  and  the  state  of  pauperism  in  the  parish 
of  Dornoch  ; and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  or  not  one  of  its  principal  heritors, 
Mr  Dempster,  was  warranted  in  so  warmly  re- 
senting the  alleged  intermeddling  of  the  en- 
lightened and  humane  in  Edinburgh  with  what 
was  properly  the  concern  of  “ the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,"  the  landed  gentry,  who  dis- 
Pl  ay  such  tender  concern  for  their  natural 
charge,  the  labourers  on  their  estates.  But  a 
considerable  extent  of  Mr  Dempster's  property 
lies  in  the  neighbouring  larger  parish  of  Criech, 
where,  in  a population  of  (in  1831)  2.5G2,  there 
are  110  paupers  who  receive,  as  was  stated  above, 
from  Is.  to  3s.  a-year  ; or  from  less  than  one  far- 
thing to  rather  more  than  a halfpenny  a-week, 
from  the  small  sum  collected  at  the  door  of  the 
church  and  mission  station.  It  was  unhappy  for 
this  gentleman  to  come  forward  so  prominently 
in  the  metropolis  as  the  mouth-piece  bf  the  Scot- 
tish system.  We  include  one  more  Sutherland- 
shire  parish,  Assynt,  where,  outof  a population  of 
1760,  about  sixty  are  admitted  as  permanent  or 
occasional  paupers,  and  have  £14  a-year  divided 
among  them,  or,  on  the  average,  about  a penny 
a-week. 

It  happens  that  several  of  the  parishes  of  Ber- 
wickshire are  included  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  New  Statistical  Account  which  comprehends 
the  above  parishes  of  Sutherland  ; and  they  are 
thus  placed  together  before  us: — One  parish  is 
Lauder,  which,  in  1831,  contained  2,063  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  222  from  1821,  or  in 
ten  years.  Yet  hero  there  is  no  legal  assess- 


ment, the  paupers  being  supported  by  what  is 
called  a voluntary  assessment ; i.  e.  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk-session  meet  together  every  half- 
year,  and  arrange,  as  in  other  parishes,  lmw 
much  (or,  more  correctly,  how  little)  may  suffice 
fur  the  paupers  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish 
is  estimated  at  £29,270.  The  real  rental  is  not 
stated.  Here  there  are  three  resident  great 
proprietors,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  and  two  more. 
The  parish,  like  the  whole  county,  is  highly 
improved.  Wages  are,  what  we  consider,  low  ; 
the  wages  of  a Hind  or  farm-servant  being, 
“ with  all  its  advantages  fairly  computed,  9s.  u- 
week,  or  £23:  8s.  a-year;  each  Hind  being,  be- 
sides, bound  to  keep  a bonduger"  or  woman,  to  be, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
at  the  call  of  the  farmer,  to  work  at  hay,  tur- 
nips, &c.,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  or  9d.  a-day,  when 
her  labour  is  required.  In  many  cases,  the 
keeping  of  a bonduger  must  deduct  considerably 
from  the  wages  of  the  Hind  ; and  it  is  generally 
considered  a hardship  and  grievance,  though,  as 
a condition  of  the  bond,  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
The  bonduger  system  is  also  considered  a source 
of  domestic  heart-burning  and  even  immorality. 
In  the  parish  where  the  raw  produce  is  of  value 
£29,270,  and  the,  inhabitants  amount  to  2,063, 
there  are  twenty-two  persons  receiving  parochial 
relief ; “ one,  fatuous,  4s.  per  week  ; one,  ‘ old 
and  feeble,’  3s.  Gd. ; and  another,  with  a young 
family,  also  3s.  Gd. : these  being  the  highest 
sums  given  to  any  of  our  paupers,”  says  the  mi- 
nister whom  we  quote.  “ The  remaining  nine- 
teen get  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s. ; and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  paupers — fatuous,  old, 
and  feeble,  and  those  burdeaed  with  young  fa- 
milies, included — is  £119  : 3 : 4 a-year  ; though, 
with  expenses  of  management,  the  heritors  really 
assess  themselves  in  £150.  But  it  is,"  continues 
the  minister  of  Lauder,  “an  object  steadily  kept 
in  view  by  the  managers  of  the  poor  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  they  can  the  legal  assessment, 
[meaning  the  voluntary  contribution,  to  ward  off 
assessment and  their  efforts  have  hitherto 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  assess- 
ment is,  indeed,  still  considerable,  but  at  no  dis- 
tant period  it  was  larger ;”  and  he  acknow- 
ledges that  as  yet,  in  general,  the  poor  of  Lauder 
“ do  not  seek  parochial  relief  till  involved  in 
real  indigence.” 

Fuel  is  dear  in  this  parish.  The  minister 
gives  the  people  the  character  of  being  contented 
with  their  condition  ; and  affirms  that  “ they 
enjoy,  in  a reasonable  degree,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society,”  which,  by  the  way,  seems 
the  stereotyped  answer  from  the  great  majority 
of  parishes  to  the  query  regarding  the  physical 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  working  class. 
They  do  not  poach  very  often  in  Luuder ; and 
they  go  to  church  on  Sundays  pretty  regularly 
when  they  do  not  go  to  the  Seceder  Meeting. 
They  send  their  children  early  to  school ; though 
we  should  tbinkthem  notveryable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  education.  There  was  a F riendly  Society, 
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but  it  has  been  given  up;  and  theonly  thing  which 
their  minister  appears  to  desiderate  for  the  poor 
of  his  flock,  is  what  we  should  reckon,  8ave  in  the 
case  of  house-servants,  a perfect  superfluity  : — 
it  is  “ a Savings'  Bank,  to  promote  the  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  nourish 
in  them  the  spirit  of  independence.”  Where  are 
Hinds,  with  9s.  a-week,  and  children  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate,  and  day-labourers  with  less 
—where  even  are  married  artisans,  with  12s.  a- 
week,  when  in  employment,  to  find  money  to 
deposit  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  if  they  indulge 
in  “ the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  society  ?” 
Throughout  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  deposi- 
tors, where  there  are  Savings'  Banks,  in  the 
rural  parishes,  are  unmarried  servants,  living 
in  their  masters'  houses,  and  principally  wo- 
men. We  may  farther  notice,  that  Dr  Dun- 
can of  Ruth  well,  the  founder  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  Savings'  Banks,  now  doubts  if  they  be 
really  so  useful  to  the  poor  as  they  were  once 
imagined  ; because,  as  he  justly  remarks,  “ it  is 
to  be  feared  that  these  institutions  have,  in  many 
instances,  operated  to  the  injury  of  the  Friendly 
Societies — kindred  establishments,  which  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  lower  orders  must  regard  as  useful 
auxiliaries,  not  as  rivals.  The  latter  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  protection  to  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  labouring  class  of  the  community,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  overtaken  by  sudden 
illness  or  disability  before  they  have  made  any 
considerable  accumulation  in  a Savings’  Bank.” 
It  here  appears  that  : the  originator  of  the  Sav- 
ings’ Bank  would  have  the  Friendly  or  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  preliminary,  though  an  adjunct, 
to  the  Savings'  Bank;  and,  while  the  able-bodied 
poor  are  almost  wholly  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, as  at  present,  the  opinion  is  sound. 

To  shew  how  the  system  varies,  we  take  a 
neighbouring  parish,  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  the  paupers  are  maintained,  as  in  Lauder, 
by  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  meeting  twice 
a-year  ami  agreeing  to  a certain  rate  of  contri- 
bution.  The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  this  parish  is  not  equal  to  half  the  pro- 
duce of  Lauder.  It  is  £13,160.  The  real  ren- 
tal is  £6,836:  3s.,  and  three  times  more  than  it 
was  fifty  years  since.  Wages  are  stated  as  rather 
higher  than  in  Lauder,  to  the  extent  of  2d.  a- 
day  for  hired  labourers,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men; and  masons  and  carpenters,  2s.  4-d.;  tailors 
Is.  6d.  a- day,  without  food.  In  a population  of 
1442,  there  are,  on  the  average,  28  paupers, 
who  receive,  on  the  average,  2s.  a-week ; where- 
as the  rate  of  Lauder  is  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s. 
But  yet  the  voluntary  assessment  for  the  poor 
of  Greenlaw  amounts  to  only  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  real  rental ; which,  though  more 
is  given  in  a week  than  in  the  northern  parishes 
in  a quarter  of  a year,  or  in  a whole  year,  is,  after 
all,  no  alarmingly  heavy  burthen. 

To  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  re- 
garding legal  assessments,  we  would  request  that 
instances  of  its  truth  may  be  adduced  from  the 
Report  of  the  Assembly  and  the  New  Statistical 


Account.  In  what  parishes,  legally  a®e«e<t 
has  pauperism  rapidly  advanced,  unless  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances;  or  what  war- 
rants the  general  charge  of  improvidence  in 
assessed  parishes  more  than  in  the  voluntary? 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  assessed  parishes  is 
Yarrow,  which  locality  has  since  been  exposed 
to  the  suffering  ever  attendant  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  ; yet  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  pauperism,  no  marks  of  improvidence  in  this 
parish,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

There  has  been  a legal  assessment  for  the 
poor  of  Yarrow  for  nearly  a century.  The  po- 
pulation, kept  down  by  throwing  a number  ot 
small  farms  into  one,  and  sweeping  away  cottages, 
was,  in  1755,  reckoned  at  1180.  In  1SS1,  it  »<j 
1221.  The  number  of  paupers  appears  to  have 
fluctuated  with  dear  years,  and  from  other  tem- 
porary causes  which  cannot  be  now  ascertained; 
but,  in  1751,  it  is  stated  at  twenty-eight;  and, six 
years  later,  at  fifty-one:  in  1800  and  1801,  both 
very  bad  years,  the  number  of  paupers  was  sixty; 
while  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  ii 
thirty,  (given  in  the  New  Statistical  Account,) 
on  a larger  population.  But  neither  have  the 
assessments  risen  to  any  alarming  extent ; nor, 
when  the  changed  value  and  the  price  of  wages 
and  food  are  considered,  have  they  risen  at  all 
In  1757,  the  assessment  of  Yarrow  was  £S0. 
In  one  year,  1800,  it  had  increased  to  £360; 
when  owing,  probably,  to  the  dearth,  a high 
rate  of  allowance,  £6,  was  temporarily  adopted; 
but  the  average  assessment  of  the  last  seven 
years  is  lowered  to  £160 — a much  smaller  hub. 
relatively,  than  £90  in  the  year  1757,  though 
there  is  a larger  population.  The  average  allo«- 
ance  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  £5:  is. 
a-year  for  each  pauper ; which  is  very  high  « 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  parishes 
Scotland.  The  minister  of  this  parLh.  though 
affected  with  the  contagious  horror  of  Itgti 
assessments,  acknowledges  “ that  pauperism  h« 
not  made  much  progress  in  Yarrow."  It  h» 
made,  we  should  say,  a retrograde  progre«. 
The  persons  on  the  pauper  roll  are  chiefir 
old  women,  or  widows  with  helpless  young 
families,  and  persons  weak  in  body  and  intellect. 
In  the  face  of  the  actually  decreased  amount 
pauperism,  the  Chalmerian  theory’,  60  generally 
admired  by  heritors,  leads  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  parish  to  affirm  that  “ the  tend- 
ency of  the  system,  however,  has  been  partially 
felt  in  relaxing  industry  and  encouraging  i®- 
providence  ; in  loosening  the  ties  of  the  Dearth 
kindred  and  lowering  the  tone  of  independence; 
and  leading  to  insolence  and  ingratitude. ' Then 
are  serious  consequences,  evolved  after  theesper.. 
ence  of  a century  ; and,  if  they  mean  anything, 
should  lead  to  the  total  abolition  of  stated  relief 
to  the  poor  in  any  form,  whether  compulsory  or 
voluntary.  The  rental  of  this  parish  w** 
£12,000  ; and  must  have  been  at  least  quadrupled 
since  the  period,  1757,  when  £90  a-year,  now  in- 
creased to  £160,  was  levied  for  the  poor. 

Very  frequently,  in  the  former  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  do  we  find  the  clergymen  «• 
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commending-  assessments.  Thus,  in  Dornoch,  then 
a miserable  and  still  a miserable  parish  for  the 
poor,  many  of  the  people,  as  in  most  of  the  High- 
land parishes,  were  mendicant  vagrants.  The 
clergyman  who  had  witnessed  their  condition  and 
its  consequences,  says — “ It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  poor  were  universally  confined  to  their  own 
parishes ; that,  by  asseesments  upon  heritors, 
tenants,  and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  seve- 
ral interests,  holdings,  and  circumstances, 
a certain  provision  were  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence ; and  that  employment  were  fur- 
nished them,  suitable  to  the  measure  of  strength 
and  ability  they  may  possess.”  This  wise 
prayer  remains  unanswered  to  this  day.  The 
paupers  of  Dornoch  have,  however,  in  these 
improved  times  of  production  and  rent,  (though 
without  scope  for  begging,  as  of  old,  among  the 
small  farmers,)  from  1 |d.  to  5d.  a- week,  instead 
of  less  than  Id.,  which  was  the  maximum  in  1791  ; 
so  true  it  is  that  poor-rates  are  rising:  here 
they  are  quadrupled  in  fifty  years  ! The  for- 
mer minister  of  Dornoch  concludes  these 
hints  by  remarking  that,  “ by  his  plan,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  would  be  improved, 
and  the  burden  fairly  divided  among  all  ranks 
and  characters,  in  place  of  falling  chiefly  or 
solely  upon  the  humane  and  benevolent,  and 
often  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it."  The  pre- 
sent minister,  according  to  his  Report,  appears 
quite  contented  with  things  as  they  are ; the 
church  collections,  the  Duchess'  donation  of  £6  a- 
year,  and  the  young  people  marrying  as  early  as 
possible,  with  the  prospect  at  worst  of  a fair  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  and  cockles  in  their  wigwams  ; 
parish  pay  offering  here  no  encouragement  to 
improvident  wedlock. 

One  parish  of  the  Morse,  St  Bathan’s,  has  been 
legally  assessed  for  115  years;  the  population  is 
1‘22;  the  yearly  value  of  the  raw  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  £‘2, 555;  and  £i:18s.  is  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  parish  paupers,  in  addition  to 
£3  of  church  collection.  This  is  not  appalling, 
after  above  a century’s  experience.  The  only  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  two  aged  female  paupers  cannot 
be  very  well  off,  though  allowed  twice  as  much  a9 
in  many  rich  and  respectable  voluntary  parishes, 
and  ten  times  as  much  as  in  Sutherlandshire. 
Hut  this  objection  could  easily  be  removed,  by 
at  once  doubling  the  rate  levied,  and  no  great 
hardship  be  incurred  by  the  rate-payers  after  all. 
In  the  parish  of  Bunkle  and  Merton,  rents  have 
lately  risen  from  £3,200  to  £8,000:  the  population 
is  740;  of  whom,  on  the  average,  about  eighteen 
ortwentynre  admitted  on  the  rollof  paupers;  and 
for  their  maintenance  the  heritors  and  tenants 
are  equally  assessed  in  £70  yearly.  The  paupers 
receive,  on  the  average,  Is.  6d.  a-weck.  £‘?0  for 
the  poor  on  a rental  of  £8.000  is  surely  a very 
moderate  assessment.  Lord  Douglas  is  here  the 
principal  heritor.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  Bun- 
kle pay  £1600  a-year  in  rent.  What  a stride 
between  the  farmer  and  the  hind,  since  the  re- 
cent d ys  when  the  same  roof  covered  them,  and 
when  they  ate  at  the  same  board ! And  is  it 
surprising  that,  while  society  is  in  this  state 


of  violent  transition,  destitution  and  pauperism 
should  increase?  One  of  the  temporary  causes  of 
this  increase  in  the  country  parishes  is  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  small  resident  proprietors,  as 
well  as  of  small  farmers. 

In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Chirnside,  the 
writerof  the  old  Statistical  Account  was  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  rent  of  land  having,  in  his  time,  risen 
from  3s.  to  12s. ; and  from  5s.  to  £1  per  acre.  Now 
it  has  risen  to  £2,  £2: 10s.,  £3  : 15s.,  £4:  4s.,  and 
sometimes  more,  per  acre.  But  how  have  wages 
risen?  In  what  corresponding  ratio  have  the 
comforts  of  the  producers  increased  ? There  is 
a tablet  in  an  old  wall  in  the  church  of  Bunkle, 
a church  as  old  as  the  days  of  Popery,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  “ Help  the  Pvr.”  Its  lesson  is 
thus  attended  to: — Out  of  a population  of  1248 
there  are  fifty-five  paupers,  for  whose  mainten- 
ance, on  a real  rental  of  £8,504,  the  sum  of  £270 
is  levied  by  legal  assessment,  and  in  equal  pro- 
portions from  landlords  and  tenants.  This  par- 
ish has  been  legally  assessed  beyond  the  memory 
of  man.  In  speaking  of  Bunkle,  and  several 
other  assessed  parishes,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
to  speak  disparagingly.  On  the  contrary,  we 
say,  once  for  all,  that  the  rate  of  allowance  in 
them  is,  comparatively,  to  be  highly  commended. 
In  many  circumstances  it  may  even  be  ample; 
for  £5  a-year  must  be  a great  sum  indeed  to  an 
individual  pauper,  when  the  whole  income  of  a 
married  common  day-labourer,  or  a hind,  ranges 
from  £18  to  £23  : 8s.  a-year. 

The  minister  of  Ayton,  a Border  parish,  legally 
assessed,  complains  loudly  that  the  labouring 
poor  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Savings'  Bank  established  at  Eye- 
mouth,  and  thus  spare  the  heritors,  instead 
of  looking  to  them  for  parochial  aid  in  their 
destitute  old  age.  The  wages  of  a labourer 
are  here  Is.  6d.  a-day  ; those  of  an  artisan,  that 
is,  a mason  or  carpenter,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  But  in 
every  year  there  must  be  many  idle  days,  materi- 
ally reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  wages,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  labouring  class  of 
Ayton,  like  their  fellows  throughout  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  “ enjoy  a fair  share  of  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,”  it  defies  our 
calculation  to  discover  how  they  can,  to  any  ex- 
tent, accumulate  for  old  age.  This  parish  is  sadly 
annoyed  and  burdened  by  vagrant  poor, “sent  back 
in  cart  loads  from  England,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  * natural  guardians'  in  Scotland.”  The 
minister  of  Ayton  speaks  very  reasonably  on  this 
subject;  and  cases  like  those  which  he  cites  should 
lead  the  country  clergy  to  have  some  consideration 
for  the  oppressed  rate-payers  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  towns  which  form  the 
refuge  for  those  destitute  persons  who  wander 
from  the  country,  either  to  seek  employment, 
and  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition, 
or  because,  however  urgent  their  distress,  the 
rural  kirk- sessions  cannot  afford  to  raise  them 
into  the  happy  state  of  parish  paupers,  without 
having  recourse  to  a compulsory  assessment. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  un  extensive  pro- 
prietor in  Dumfriesshire.  He  is  generally,  and, 
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we  believe,  very  justly,  esteemed  a liberal  land- 
lord ; or,  if  he  cannot  be  called  exactly  a liberal 
landlord,  while  the  political  existence  of  his 
tenants  is  annihilated,  and  they  are  puppets 
in  his  hands,  then  as  n kind  and  indulgent 
Chief,  gratified  to  witness  the  happy  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  his  dependents.  But  the 
poor  and  destitute  worn-out  labourers  on  his 
estates  do  not  always  share  in  this  prosperity. 
We  have  elsewhere  noticed  several  parishes,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  an  heritor,  such 
as  Hawick  and  Yarrow;  but  in  Dumfries  he  is 
sole  heritor  of  some  parishes,  and  in  others 
nearly  so.  The  parish  of  Kirkmichael  is  of  the 
latter  description.  Since  the  last  Statistical  Ac- 
count was  published,  the  rental  of  Kirkmichael 
has  risen  from  £2,500  to  £6,445  ; value  of  raw 
produce,  £20,917.  The  population  is  1226,  of 
whom  twenty,  on  the  average,  are  paupers,  re- 
ceiving, on  the  average,  less  than  6d.  a-week, 
or  £1  : is.  a- year.*  The  minister  of  the  parish 
states  that  “ very  great,  judicious,  and  expensive 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  on 
his  beautiful  and  valuable  barony  of  Ross,  in  this 
parish,  by  building  very  excellent  and  even  ele- 
gant farm-steadings,  &c.,  &c.,  See. but  the 
above  are  the  amount  of  funds  raised  by  collec- 
tions for  the  destitute  and  infirm  poor. 

Of  Morton  parish,  in  the  same  county,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  sole  proprietor.  The  po- 
pulation is  2,140,  of  whom  thirty  are  paupers, 
who  are  supported  by  £40,  contributed  in  church 
collections,  and  the  interest  of  £60  belonging  to 
the  poor,  which,  with  other  occasional  contribu- 
tions, allows  the  paupers,  on  the  average,  from 
£1  : 4s.  to  £4  each,  a-year.  We^need  not  say 
thnt,  in  all  such  cases,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber rank  under  the  lesser  sum.  By  the  Report 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  permanent  poor 
of  this  parish  receive  from  9a.  to  £6:4:4 
a-year  ; and  both  accounts  may  be  correct,  the 
latter  probably  referring  to  the  late  dear  and 
severe  seasons. 

Of  Moffat  parish,  the  real  rental  has  risen, 
since  1791,  from  £2,300  to  £8,000.  There  are 
fifty  paupers,  among  whom  are  divided  £50,  and 
£60  raised  by  assessment.  This  is  somewhat 
better. 

Parish  of  Appleqarth  : value  of  raw  produce, 
£21,291;  population,  999;  paupers,  10;  among 
whom  £30  : 10s.  of  collections,  which,  with  other 
aids,  amount  in  all  to  £44  : 2 : 8*,  are  divided. 
The  rental  of  this  parish,  which,  forty  years 
since,  was  between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  is  now 
£7,000,  and  was  lately  £8,000.  The  poor  here 
are  better  maintained  than  in  Kirkmichael  or 
Morton,  and  yet  their  pittance  off  that  increased 
rental  is  not  much  to  boast  of. 

There  is  another  Kirkmichael,  besides  the 


• We  find  the  above  at  page  76  of  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Dumfriesshire,  which  we  mention,  as  there  is  an 
apparent  discrepancy  betwixt  it  and  the  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  makes  the  paupers,  occasional 
and  permanent,  fifty-three;  among  whom  £65  a-year  are 

divided  : the  highest  being  allowed  £2,  aud  the  lowest, 


above — in  the  north — Kirkmichael  and  fvffi- 
cuden  in  Ross  and  Cromarty — which  is  blessed 
with  a number  of  proprietor!,  chiefly  absent- 
ees, not  one  of  whom  gives  a farthing  to 
the  parochial  charities,  90  far  as  appear*, 
save  one  gentleman,  who,  in  lieu  or  recom- 
pense of  the  share  he  obtained  of  a common 
lately  divided,  allows  the  poor  of  the  parish  two 
bolls  of  oatmeal  a-year,  for  which  the  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sage,  lauds  him,  as,  comparatively, 
he  well  deserves.  In  this  parish,  somewhat  less 
than  £30  a-year — raised  by  the  ladle,  that  emblem 
and  only  efficient  implement  of  voluntary  charity 
in  the  Scottish  landward  parishes — U divided 
among  tho  fifty  poor ; need  we  say  to  those  who 
know  these  districts,  the  miserably  poor. 

In  Logie  Easter,  a neighbouring  parish  to  the 
above,  about  £25,  chiefly  arising  from  the  sine 
potent  implement,  the  ladle,  is  annually  divided 
by  the  kirk-session  among  seventy  stated  and 
occasional  poor.  The  minister  of  this  parish 
states  that  the  funds  “ are  utterly  inadequate  to 
afford  the  poor  any  material  relief.”  This  clergy- 
man seems  to  feel  for  the  poor  of  his  flock,  wfcj 
have  no  “ regular  employment  except  in  harvest." 
The  agriculture  of  this  parish  is  in  a very  ad. 
vanced  state,  and  wheat  of  excellent  quality  :i 
now  grown  by  those  whose  principal  food  is  po- 
tatoes. The  rental  of  Logie  Raster  must  hm 
been  trebled  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Charles  Rof?  of 
Balnagown,  Mrs  Hay  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty, 
and  Hugh  Rose  Ross,  Esq. 

As  a relief  from  these  chilling  latitudes,  »t 
shall  come  back  to  Fife,  which  ought  to  betakec 
as  rather  above  an  average  county  as  mpecti 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and,  generally, 
of  the  working  class. 

Forqan. — Estimated  annual  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce, £16,490.  W ages  of  labourer,  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
8d.  Ploughmen,  with  all  their  perquisites,  from 
£20  to  £28  a-year.*  Population,  1090.  Of  tkt 
regular  paupers,  from  four  to  six,  on  the  average, 
receive  an  allowance  of  from  Is.  a-week  up  to 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  Twelve  or  fifteen  more  receive  occa- 
sional relief  in  money,  and  regular  supplies  in  mea: 
and  coals  ; which,  taken  altogether,  are  not  like’r 
to  come  to  so  much  as  the  lowest  allowance  of  the 
permanent  poor.  The  value  of  the  raw  produced 
this  parish  is,  as  above  stated,  £16,490 ; and  tit 
annual  cost  of  the  support  of  its  paupers,  and  of 
two  pauper  lunatics  inthe  Dundee  asylum,  (which 
are  a “ heavy  charge,”)  and  a fatuous  person— 
is  altogether  £87  : 17  : 1,  collected  at  the  church 
door,  which,  if  collected  by  assessment,  would  h< 
no  great  per-centage  on  the  above  amount  of  pro- 
duce. 

Kii.mf.ny. — With  some  feeling  of  curiosity  « 
turned  to  the  statistical  report  of  this  parish, 
in  which,  from  happy  experience,  Dr  Chalmer* 
may  be  presumed  to  have  imbibed  his  straw 
opinions  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  leaving 
the  destitute,  impotent,  and  aged  poor,  tovolun- 

* When  the  wages  are  as  high  as  £23,  the  f®**  ** 
generally  a kind  of  overlooker  or  confidential  wrrant  m 
the  farm. 
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tar y alms,  but  securing  a legal  and  ample  endow- 
ment for  the  clergy.  Kilmeny  is  a favourable 
specimen  of  a rural  Scottish  parish  : it  is  com- 
pact and  productive.  The  proprietors  are  small, 
and  are  generally  resident,  and  several  of  them 
farm  at  least  a part  of  their  own  estates;  and  are 
thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
labouring  class  and  the  destitute.  Within  the 
last  forty  years, agricultural  improvement  hasmade 
rapid  advances  ; and  the  annual  value  of  the  raw 
produce  is  now  above  £20,000 ; the  real  rent  from 
£8,000  to £9,000.  The  population,  which  has  been 
decreasing,  amounted,  in  1831,  to  701  souls. 
The  people  have  ever  received  the  highest  praise 
from  their  successive  pastors.  They  “ are  tem- 
perate, healthy,  and  strong  ; possessed  of  much 
natural  talent,  great  industry,  and  pious  and 
amiable  dispositions.”  Wages  are  stated  as  about 
the  average  of  the  country  ; common  labourers 
from  8s.  to  9s.  a-week  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
from  9s.  to  11s.  But  there  are  destitute  persons 
to  be  found  even  in  Kilmeny ; and  though  they, 
like  many  of  the  other  destitute  of  Scotland,  long 
endure  the  utmost  privation,  some  at  length  are 
forced  to  bear  the  brand,  and  avail  themselves 
of  parochial  aid.  Among  fourteen  permanent  and 
occasional  poor,  the  sum  of  £23  : 1 1 : 5 was  dis- 
tributed in  the  dear  and  severe  yearof  1837-8,  and 
15s.  6d.  was  paid  for  medical  advice.  “Call  the 
average,”  says  the  minister,  “ £30  ; and  this  surn 
cannot  be  said  to  be  extravagant  upon  a rental 
of  from  £8,000  to  £9,000,  although  the  heritors 
paid  every  farthing  of  it but  that  they  do  not. 
They  have  taken  warning  from  their  former  mi- 
nister, Dr  Chalmers,  and  they  do  not  voluntarily 
pay  one  farthing  of  it,  save,  perhaps,  some  trifle 
to  the  church  collection  of  £14  : 3s.  The  rest  of 
the  miserable  voluntary  fund  comes  from  the 
Interest  of  bequests,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &c. 
Yet  there  have  been,  the  minister  owns,  de- 
ficiencies ; and  the  heritors  at  one  time  assess- 
ed themselves  to  the  extent  of  from  £30  to 
£35  every  alternate  year.  But  now,  lest  the 
poor  should  be  injured  or  degraded  in  their  feel- 
ings by  knowing  that  they  have  a trifle  to  look 
to  in  their  infirmity  or  destitution,  the  heritors 
have  resolved  that  until  Mr  Gillespie's  legacy 
to  the  poor  of  £45  is  expended,  they  will  not 
contribute ! This  resolution  appears  to  have 
annoyed  the  minister,  who  is  afraid  that  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  draw- 
ing the  £9,000  of  rent,  may  force  on  a legal  as- 
sessment, which,  alas!  “ will  destroy  here,  us  else- 
where, that  independent  and  noble  spirit  which 
spurns  at  parochial  relief.”  This  gentleman 
ought  to  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  if  a 
legal  assessment  could  degrade  the  Scottish  des- 
titute poor  more  than  they  are  already  degraded, 
and  punished  too,  by  the  wretched  pittance  on 
which  they,  at  present,  drag  out  life,  it  may  tend 
to  improve  the  charity  of  the  gentry ; or,  at 
least,  force  those  to  be  somewhat  just  who  will 
not  be  at  all  generous. 

The  vicinity  of  England  has  “ a bad  effect”  on 
the  Scottish  poor.  So  the  minister  of  Hutton 
reports.  It  “ renders  them  dissatisfied'wRh  their 


allotted  pittance,”  which  we  can  easily  believe. 
“ They  are  continually  referring  to  the  more 
profuse  system  of  England  ; and  hinting  at  what 
persons  in  their  condition  would  receive  there.” 
The  kirk-sessions  and  heritors  are,  however,  not 
very  apt  to  take  such  hints.  They  admit  no 
one  on  the  permanent  roll  of  paupers  in  Hutton, 
save  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm;  though  they  oc- 
casionally assist  unmarried  women  and  widows. 
“ Their  wants  are  carefully  attended  to."  Let  us 
see  what  this  tender  care  nmounts  to  in  sterling 
money.  In  a population  of  1099,  there  are  thirty- 
four  persons  receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  2s.  n-week.  This  looks  high  for  Scot- 
land ; but  there  are  at  present  in  the  parish,  eeveral 
heavy  caspsof  destitute  persons  with  large  fami- 
lies, which  temporarily  swell  the  rate.  Yet  about 
£180  for  the  poor,  in  a parish  of  which  the  raw 
produce  amounts  to  £19,657  a-year,  is  not  so 
very  enormous.  The  real  rental  is  not  6tated. 
The  minister  of  the  parish,  after  uffirming  that 
the  people  enjoy,  “ in  a reasonable  degree,  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,”  contrasts 
them  with  the  agricultural  population  in  the  most 
highly  improved  districts  of  the  north — the  mar- 
ried hinds  in  their  cottages  with  the  unmarried 
men  who  herd  in  the  bothies;  and  justly  asserts 
the  superiority  of  their  condition,  morally  and 
physically.  The  bothy  system  haB  indeed  no  par- 
allel, save  the  original  logwood-fellers  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  the  first,  by  the  way,  of  the  buc- 
caneers, for  which  bothies  are  fit  nurseries.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Berwickshire,  it  is  said,  the  hinds 
have  a cow,  and  a patch  of  ground  to  grow 
vegetables.  Their  cottages  are  cleanly,  and  so  is 
their  dress.  Something  of  this  they  probably 
learn  from  their  English  neighbours,  as  well  as 
their  dangerous  admiration  of  a high  allowance 
to  paupers.  But  if  the  cottages  of  Hutton 
are  comfortably  built  as  well  ns  neatly  kept,  this 
by  no  means  holds  in  many  of  the  most  highly 
improved  and  the  most  highly  rented  districts 
of  Scotland  ; where  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  farm  offices,  are  substantial  and  even 
elegant.  In  Haddingtonshire,  the  very  garden 
of  Scotland,  we  meet  with  complaints  of  the 
wretched  accommodation  afforded  to  the  labour- 
ers ; complaints  not  made  by  such  incendiaries 
as  Cobbdtt,  but  by  their  clergy,  who  are  always 
the  last  men  to  complain  of  heritors,  save, 
perhaps,  in  some  process  for  augmentation  of 
Btipend.  To  the  manner  in  which  whole  families 
are  huddled  together  in  one  wretched  room, 
several  of  the  ministers  impute  the  immorality 
which  abounds  in  their  parishes.  The  minister 
of  Salton,  after  stating  the  rate  of  wages  of  a 
hind , when  reduced  to  money,  at  £23  a-year, 
and  the  average  allowance  to  paupers  at  Is.  9d. 
a-week,  with  a variety  of  other  information,  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Haddingtonshire,  where  squires  have  become  no- 
bles, and  farmers  squires;  and  after  remarkingthat 
“the  comforts  of  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere, 
have  been  increased  by  the  increased  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  in  general  requisition,”  which 
we  presume  refers  to  clothing  and  hardware,  for 
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it  cannot  mean  food,  exciseable  commodities, 
nor  yet  shoes,  education,  See.  Sec.,  proceeds  to 
say — “ The  chief,  or  almost  the  only  social  vice 
which  still  exists  is  that  of  illicit  connexion,  a 
vice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unhappily  prevalent  in 
almost  all  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  The  se- 
condary causes,  to  which,'’  as  appears  to  the  writer 
of  these  remarks,  “ the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  owing,  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  very  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
few  or  none  of  which  contain  more  than  a single 
apartment,  in  which  the  whole  members  of  the 
family,  though  of  opposite  sexes,  are  obliged 
habitually  to  reside  ; a circumstance,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, which  must  naturally  produce  a disregard  to 
the  modesty  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  con- 
sequently lead  to  a relaxation  of  social  morals." 
This  is  repeated  in  many  instances  by  individuals 
who,  as  a class,  are  little  apt  to  complain  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor  of  their  flock.  In 
respect  of  decent  accommodation,  the  hovels  of 
the  serfs  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland  are  not  superior  to  the  kraal  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  certainly  are  much  inferior  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  American  Indian.  In  a series  of 
general  observations  appended  to  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Haddingtonshire,  by  Hubert  Hope, 
Esq.  of  Fentonburn,  that  gentleman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  pauperism  of  the  county,  remarks, 

• — **  Every  circumstance  that  has  a tendency  to 
degrade  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  necessarily  paves  the  road  to  immorality, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sedulously  guarded 
against,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country.  The  state  of  the  cottages 
of  the  district  is,  under  that  impression,  well 
deserving  of  consideration.  These  cottages  gen- 
erally consist  of  only  one  apartment,  where  all 
the  members  of  the  family  live  and  sleep,  with- 
out regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  In  cases 
where  the  family  are  grown  up  to  men  and 
women,  such  a condition  must  be  anything  but 
conducive  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  especially  i 
among  females,  so  essential  to  sound  morality  ; 
and  when  sickness  happens,  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  from  the  small  window  being  frequently 
incapable  of  opening,  renders  the  little  crowded 
apartment  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.  A man  or 


woman  accustomed  to  such  misery  can  have  na 
great  apprehension  about  pauperism;  and,  con*e- 
quently,  such  people  have  generally  little  hesi- 
tation in  throwing  themselves  on  their  respective 
parishes.”  “ '1  he  natural  guardians”  have  been 
somewhat  remiss  in  their  tender  care  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  lodging  ; nor  is  this  a solitary 
case. 

Of  Hutton  and  Corhie,  a parish  in  Dumfries, 
shire,  overrun  with  vagrant  mendicants,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor,  who  are, 
consequently,  not  extravagantly  supplied,  the  mi- 
nister, among  other  things,remarks: — “ The  ftt- 
neral  condition  of  cottagers  is  far  from  comfort- 
able. The  old  clay,  stone,  and  turf  houses  are 
disappearing,  and  substantial  cottages,  built  with 
stone  and  lime,  and  slated,  are  rising  in  their 
stead  ; but  these  last  do  not  rise  in  sufficient 
nnmbers,  and  the  accommodation  of  great  num- 
bers of  families  is  very  wretched.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  two  families,  each  pretty  numer- 
ous. living  in  one  of  these  old  cottage* ; one 
small  apartment,  which  must  serve  for  all  pur. 
poses.  It  is  most  distressing  to  witness  one  of 
these  families  when  fever  and  other  contagion 
diseases  visit  them.  And  not  only  is  the  accom- 
modation wretched,  but  an  exhorbitant  rent  ii 
frequently  demanded,  more  especially  when  * 
family  has  a cow  grazed — an  object  about  whid 
families  with  young  children  are  solicitous,  Tb* 
tenants  allege  that  landlords  rack  them,  aoc 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
same  part  to  their  dependents."  Thisisexacth 
Ireland  over  again  : one  might  fancy  one 
reading  an  Irish  Report. 

The  minister  of  Hutton  and  Corrie  has » vio- 
lent counter-blast  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  or 
u the  nuisance,"  as  he  terms  it ; which  it  is  quin 
true  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  paid,  cani 
afford.  The  only  thing  not  grudged  to  them  is » 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  higher  virtues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  self-denial,  mortification  of  ti? 
flesh,  and  tender  charity  to  their  fellow-suf- 
ferers. They  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  increase 
general  luxury  of  society,  to  remain  so  miar 
etoic  philosophers,  overbrimming  with  the 
derest  social  charities,  hut  keeping  a steak 
eye,  all  the  while,  to  their  future  prospects  and 
accumulating  interests  in  the  Savings’  Bank, 
(7'o  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EDINBURGH. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY.* 


The  tinge  is  on  thy  brow,  sweet  land, 
The  tinge  is  on  thy  brow; 

For  Autumn  rends  away  the  crown 
That  summer  gave  blit  now. 

I journey  to  a greener  clime, 

Wheie  England's  oaks  appear ; 

Yet,  oh  ! the  tear  is  on  my  cheek, 

For  thee,  Edina  dear. 

There  may  perchance  be  richer  realms, 
Where  pride  and  splendour  roll ; 

But  thou  hast  aye  the  wealth  of  heart 
That  wins  the  Stranger's  soul. 


There  may  perchance  be  those  who  say 
That  Scotia's  hills  ate  drear; 

Yet  still  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek, 

For  thee,  Ediua  dear. 

And  when,  my  pilgrim  wanderings  o’er, 

I seek  my  lurrst  land; 

And,  by  n>y  ingleside  once  more, 

Shall  clasp  the  kindled  hand, — 

And  tell  my  listening  children  tain 
Of  lands  ot  foteigti  fame. 

Their  giateftil  tears  u ith  mine  shall  bore 
At  dear  Edina's  name. 


• We  need  scarcely  any  the  celebrated  American  poetess,  who  lately  visited  Scotland. 

ill*  air  of  **  Joek  o’  Hazladoau." 


The  lines  arc  w 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


PART  VII. 

Be.vtham’s  connexion  with  Lord  Shelburne 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  began  in 
1781,  when  his  Lordship  called  on  him  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  intimacy  be- 
came very  great,  and  Bentham  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  Bowood. 

Lady  Shelburne  died  in  1789.  During  her  last 
illness,  Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Bentham  were 
the  only  persons  of  the  male  sex  whose  presence 
she  could  endure ; and,  on  her  death,  ho  was 
the  only  male  person  who  was  constantly  near 
Lord  Shelburne,  of  that  little  party  to  which 
he  looked  for  consolation. 

When  a rupture  took  place  with  Col.  Barre, 
Bentham  held  the  place  of  confidence  which 
Barre  had  occupied.  He  was  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  at  a time  when  a debt  of  X'300,000  en- 
cumbered the  rent-roll. 

Bentham  used  his  influence  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  present  Marquis  from  being  sent  to 
Oxford;  a place,  he  said,  where  perjury  was 
daily  practised. 

Lord  Shelburne  avoided  talking  on  religious 
subjects,  for  fear,  he  hinted,  of  getting  into  a 
scrape ; but  he  avowed  to  Bentham  that  his  opi- 
nions were  what  is  called  sceptical. 

The  following  letter  is  a specimen  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  style,  and  conveys  his  opinion  on 
some  subjects  of  interest 

“ Cheltenham , 2 6th  July , 1781. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  very  much  obliged  by  your 
letter  of  the  18th,  and  consider  your  attention 
as  a mark  of  your  friendship,  of  which  I am  am- 
bitious. I remember  reading  some  of  Mr  An- 
derson's papers,  and  that  they  contained  more 
useful  matter,  though  not  such  fine  language 
as  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  Scotch 
writers.  I entirely  agree  with  him  about  the 
Poor  Laws  ; they  not  only  appear  to  me  produc- 
tive of  all  the  inconveniences  commonly  appre- 
hended and  felt,  but  likewise  are  daily  destroying 
all  natural  subordination  and  affection.  The 
master  manufacturer,  uninterested  in  the  fate 
of  the  hands  whom  he  employs,  becomes  a mere 
Negro  driver  ; while  the  man  of  property  loses 
that  political  influence  which  it  has  been  a fun- 
damental principle  of  all  constitutions  to  suppose 
attendant  on  property,  by  the  poor  being  taught, 
on  all  occasions,  to  lo#k  up  to  the  King’s  jus- 
tices for  relief ; and  I shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  make  as  separate  an  interest  in  the 
State  as  the  clergy  do. 

“ I brought  the  ‘ Fragment’  here,  meaning  to 
read  it  again,  which  has  been  the  means  of  disco- 
vering to  me  that  I am  here  in  company  with  a 
riend  of  yours — Captain  Blankett.  He  returns 
vith  me  to  Bowood  at  the  end  of  next  week,  from 
whence  he  accompanies  me  here,  and  I should  be 

VO.  X.XXX11J,— >VOL.  VII. 


very  happy  if  it  might  prove  an  inducement  to 
you  to  meet  us  there. 

“ You  say  nothing  of  your  brother.  1 hope 
he  has  not  embarked  himself  in  a service  (the 
Russian)  which,  among  others,  he  has  given  me 
the  worst  opinion  of.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  in 
this  idle  place  that  I am  obliged  to  conclude  my 
letter  for  want  of  time,  but  1 was  impatient  to 
acknowledge  yours  ; and  an  early  dinner  does 
not  leave  me  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  add 
the  truth  and  regard  with  which  I have  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  faithful,  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)  “Shelburne.” 

Bentham’s  visits  to  Bowood  were  full  of  feli- 
city. A few  of  his  amusing  letters,  full  as  they 
are  of  agreeable  tittle-tattle,  will  best  shew  how 
many  pleasures  were  crowded  into  those  happy 
days ; which,  in  writing  to  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Bentham  called  the  “ happiest  of  his 
life.” 

“ Sunday,  8 o’clock . 

“It  is  true  Lady  S is  a sister  of  Lord 

Ossory’s  ; my  Lord  was  mentioning  it  just  now  in 

a parenthesis;  then  Miss  V must  have 

been  a half-sister  by  another  father,  und  so  part, 
at  least,  of  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  is  also  a sister  of  Lady 

S , whether  half  or  whole  I cannot  pretend 

to  say.  What  is  it  now  you  want  of  me? 
Table  talk  ? Get  Selden’s  ; there  you  have  a 
whole  volume  of  it.  Politics?  I know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Does  he  come  in  ? That  1 
know  nothing  about,  any  more  than  you.  He 
went  some  little  time  ago  to  town,  for  a couple 
of  days  only;  that  came  out  accidentally  in 
conversation  yesterday,  where  there  was  com- 
pany. * People  fancied  that  I was  gone  upon 
politics.’  I have  been  told  at  different  times,  in 
the  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I should  see  Lord 
Camden  here  and  Colonel  Barre ; at  present, 
there  is  not  a soul  but  Blankett.  To-morrow, 
my  Lord,  and  I,  and  Blankett,  (l  beg  his  pardon, 
Blankett  and  I,)  go  to  Lord  Pembroke's  to  see 
Wilton ; we  are  to  stay  there  all  night ; it  is 
about  thirty  miles  off.  On  what  account  we  go, 
I can't  pretend  to  say  ; it  was  proposed  as  if  it 
were  only  on  mine.  On  Thursday,  we  go  to 
Caine,  to  a corporation  dinner.  Hamilton  of 
Bath  has  been  mentioned  as  another  person 
whom  I shall  see,  and  that  in  a few  days ; *tia 
lie  who  was  the  creator  of  Paynes  Hill.  He  is 
the  oracle  for  the  gardening  works  that  are 
carried  on  here,  and  has  been  employed  in  un- 
doing what  capability-Brown  had  done.  To-day 
we  had  no  company  to  dinner;  yesterday  we  had 
a Mr  Bayntun  (a  son  of  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,  an 
old  courtier,  whose  name  you  will  find  in  your 
Bible,)  and  his  wife ; and  who  should  this  wife 
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be,  but  a Lady  Maria,  a daughter  of  Lord  Co- 
ventry, by  Miss  Gunning,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing her  ancestry,  is  as  dowdy  as  a country 
girl,  and  as  ugly  as  a horse,  and  yet,  they  say, 
she  had  on  her  best  looks.  Her  husband  is  a 
plain  young  country  squire  in  dress,  with  some- 
thing of  Croft’s  manner  in  his  address,  yet  better 
Bpoken  and  without  his  affectation  ; he  is  culti- 
vated per  cause  de  vicinage , being  the  nearest 
neighbour  there  is — and  yet,  three  miles  off, 
neighbours  being  eloigned  by  the  extensiveness 
q(  the  demesnes. 

“ All  this  while,  I have  said  nothing  of  the 
tpanner  of  my  coming  here ; I began  in  the 
puddle  like  an  epic  poem.  I travelled  very 
snug  in  my  coach  as  far  as  Marlborough,  with  a 
set  of  people  not  worth  recounting.  At  Marl- 
borough, where  we  dined,  our  coach  joined  issue 
with  another  : the  company,  Alexander  Popham, 
and  a certain  female.  He  appeared  to  know  who 
I was,  and  we  made  a sort  of  bande  a part. 
I determined  to  pursue  your  plan  with  regard  to 
the  quitting  the  hackney  vehicle  at  Marlborough, 
but,  alas!  what  availeth  human,  nay  Scottish, 
nay,  even  Wilsonian,  prudence?  Heaven’s  great 
amusement  is  to  make  mock  of  it.  Necessity 
obliged  me  to  make  inquiries  before  these 
people  which  led  them  to  conclude  I was  going 
to  Lord  Shelburne’s,  ed  to  anch'io,  ‘ and  1 too, 
said  the  chambermaid,'  (for  some  such  person- 
age was  she,)  ‘ am  going  to  Lord  Shelburne’s.’ 
Thank  your  stars  you  were  not  in  my  shoes ; if 
you  had  been,  not  all  the  hartshprn  in  Godfrey's 
shop  would  have  recovered  you,  Je  tins  bon, 
but  the  chambermaid’s  back  being  turned,  I 
unbosomed  myself,  Gallice,  in  pathetic  strains, 
to  Alexander  Popham.  Qu  ’y  fairs  cettc  femme 
ci  ? Quoigue  ce  so.it  une  femme,  il  n y a pas  tnoyen 
de  la  metier  avec  rnoi , cependant  c’est  prcciscmenl 
d cettc  maison  Id  gui  je  vais ; voilu  ce  gut 
j’appelle  une  rencontre.  It  was  some  consola- 
tion, however,  to  me  that  the  turpitude  of  my 
situation  was  shared  with  Alexander,  who,  upon 
first  meeting,  took  care  to  enlarge  upon  the 
pre-eminence  of  stage-coaches  to  post-chaises, 
of  the  former  being  the  more  expeditious  vehicle, 
of  his  being  urged  to  have  recourse  to  it  by  a 
disinterested  innkeeper  at  Newbcry,  and  of 
being  determined  by  so  pure  a motive  as  the 
hope  of  company ; had  it  not  been  for  this,  I 
should  rather  have  attributed  it  to  the  expenses 
of  a lost  election.  At  parting,  * to  let  you  into  a 
secret,'  says  he,  * I ought  not,  by  right,  to  go 
so  near,  without  paying  my  respects  at  the  house 
you  are  going  to  ; and  I would  not  wish  you  to 
mention  your  having  seen  me.  But  how  long  do 
you  think  of  staying?'  ‘ Indeed,  I can't  tell; 
a month  or  thereabouts,  it  is  not  impossible.’ 
* Ah,  then,’  says  he,  ‘ I hope  we  shall  meet.' 

‘ Well,  but  why  not  now  ? Come,  get  into  the 
post-chaise  with  me.'  The  faQt  was,  I should 
not  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  him,  supposing 
him  upon  such  a footing,  as  a sort  of  instrument 
to  break  the  ice  with.  However,  he  would  not 
go.  When  I armed  here,  the  family  wrere  no* 
at  home ; they  were  gone,  at  least  the  gentle- 


men were,  to  dine  with  Sir  James  Long,  t be 
nephew  and  hceres  designalus  of  Lord  Tilnejr. 
When  my  Lord  came  in,  he  ran  up  to  me,  and 
touched  one  of  my  cheeks  with  hi?,  and  then 
the  other.  I was  even  satisfied  with  it,  since  he 
meant  it  kindly,  and  since  such,  1 suppose,  is  the 
fashion,  but  I should  have  been  still  better  satis, 
tied  if  he  had  made  either  of  the  ladies  his 
proxy." 

u Sunday,  12  o’ Clock. 

“ Where  shall  I begin? — let  me  see — the  first 
place,  by  common  right  to  the  ladies.  The  ideas 
I brought  with  me  respecting  the  female 
part  of  this  family  are  turned  quite  topsy  turvy, 
and  unfortunately  they  are  not  yet  cleared  up.  1 
had  expected  to  find  in  Lady  Shelburne,  a Lady 
Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  sister  of  an  Lari  of  Ossory, 
whom  I remember  at  school : instead  of  her,  1 
find  a lady  who  has  for  her  sister  a Miss  Caroline 

V : is  not  this  the  maid  ofhoqour,  thesiiter 

to  Lady  G.  ? the  lady  who  was  fond  of  Lord  l\, 
of  whom  he  was  fond  ? and  whom  he  quitted  for 
an  heiress  and  a pair  of  horns  ? Be  they  *bo 
they  may,  the  one  is  loveliest  of  matrons,  the 
other  of  virgins  : they  have  both  of  them  more 
than  I could  wish  of  reserve ; but  it  is  a reserve 
of  modesty  rather  than  of  pride.  The  quadru- 
peds, whom  you  know  I love  next,  consist  of a 
child  of  a year  old,  a tiger,  a spaniel,  formerly 
attached  to  Lady  Shelburne — at  present  to  my 
Lord — besides  four  plebeian  cats,  who  are  takes 
no  notice  pf,  horses,  &c.,  and  a wild  boar,  whuii 
sent  off  on  a matrimonial  expedition  to  the  fans. 
The  four  first  I have  commenced  a friendship 
with,  especially  the  first  of  all,  to  whom  I am  body- 
coachman  extraordinary  cn  titre  d'ojice:  Henry 
(for  that  is  his  name)  the  present  Lord  Lan»- 
downe — for  6uch  an  animal,  has  the  most  think- 
ing countenance  I ever  saw  ; being  very  dean. 
I can  keep  him  without  disgust  aud  even  vitk 
pleasure,  especially  after  having  been  rewarded, 
as  l have  just  now,  for  my  attention  to  him,  by 
a pair  of  the  sweetest  smiles  imaginable  from 
his  mammaaud  aunt.  As Provideucehath  ordered 
it,  they  both  play  on  the  harpsichord,  and  «i 
chess.  I am  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  engagiar 
with  them,  before  long,  either  in  war  or  harmony 
— not  to-day — because,  whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  it  if  Sunday  : I know  it,  having  been  pay- 
ing my  devotions — our  church,  the  hail— eet 
minister,  a sleek  young  parson,  the  curate  of 
the  parish — our  saints,  a naked  Mercury,  aa 
Apollo  in  the  same  dress,  and  a Venus  de  Ue- 
dicis — our  congregation,  the  two  ladies,  Capttia 
Blankett,  and  your  humble  servant,  upon  the 
carpet  by  the  minister — below,  the  domestws, 
superior ie  et  inferioris  ordinis.  Among  the  for- 
mer I was  concerned  to  see  poor  Mathews  the 
librarian,  who,  I could  not  help  thinking  bad  as 
good  a title  to  be  upon  the  carpet  as  myself. 

Of  Lord  Fitzmaurice  I know  nothing,  b*t 
from  his  bust  and  letters : the  first  bespeaks  him 
a handsome  youth,  the  latter  an  ingenious  ®b*. 
He  is  not  sixteen,  and  already  he  writes  betwr 
than  his  father.  He  is  under  the  care  ot  * 
Jprvis,  a dissenting  minister,  who  has  had 
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charge  of  him  since  he  was  six  years  old.  Ho 
has  never  been  at  any  public  school  of  education. 
He  has  now,  for  a considerable  time  been 
travelling  about  the  kingdom,  that  he  may 
know  something  of  his  own  country  before  ho 
goes  to  others,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  adula- 
tion. 

“ I am  interrupted — adieu  ! It  restc  T ordinaire 
prochnii\.“ 

“ Friday  evening,  August  25th, 
“or  thereabouts. 

“On  Monday  we  went  to  Wilton,  as  proposed — 
Lord  S.,  Blankett,  and  1,  in  my  Lord’s  coach  with 
hacks.  It  was  not  as  I had  at  first  apprehended. 
My  Lord  was  almost  as  much  a stranger  at 
Wilton  as  myself,  he  had  been  there  but  once 
before,  and  then  without  acquaintance.  Lord 
Pembroke's  defection  from  the  court,  had  begun 
nn  intercourse  in  London,  and  this  visit  was  the 
first  fruit  of  it  in  the  country.  We  set  out  at 
fix  : got  there  to  breakfast,  (it  is  about  twentv- 
sixortwenty-seven  milesoff,)  and  stayed  tobreak- 
fast  the  next  morning.  It  was  seeing  the  place 
to  some  advantage,  having  the  master  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  for  cicerones.  A very 
pretty  pnrtof  thegardens, planned  and  justfinish- 

ed  by  Lady  P , is  not  shewn  to  strangers.  At 

dinner,  the  only  company  besides  ourselves  were, 
nn  officer  who  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  (a 
Major  Nooth  of  the  4tli  Dragoons,)  and  young 
lleckford  of  Fonthill,  who,  on  the  28th  of 
this  month,  come9  of  age,  and  gives  a grand 
ft?te  to  nil  the  world.  The  family  consist  only 

of  Lord  and  Lady  P , Lord  Herbert  who  is 

with  his  regiment,  and  Lady  Charlotte,  a little 
fgirl  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  is  at  home. 
It  is  odd  enough,  that  though  he  and  she  are  by 
no  means  on  good  terms,  they  should  neither  of 

them  have  a creature  with  them.  Lord  P 

is  one  of  the  best  bred,  most  intelligent,  pleasant 
fellows,  I ever  met  with  in  my  life  ; they  say  he 
is  mad,  hut,  if  his  madness  never  shews  itself  in 
any  other  shapes  than  it  did  then,  I wish  to 
C»od  I could  be  mad  too.  He  talked  with  infinite 
vivacity  and  legcrete,  saying  many  good  things 
and  no  foolish  ones. 

“I  got  a most  exquisite  lesson  in  the  art  of 
smnll  talk  from  the  breakfast  conversation  of 
Lord  8.  and  Lady  P.,  (Lord  I*,  being  absent  for 
near  art  hour.)  They  had  been  old  cronies 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  had  never 
come  across  one  another  since : you  may  imag- 
ine what  stories  they  had  to  chop  and  notes  to 
compare.  In  those  days  Lord  S.  used  to  fre- 
quent Marlborough  House.  Youk  now  the  gene- 
alogy. Lady  P.  and  Lady  Di.  Beauclerk.  sisters 
to  the  present  D.  of  Marlborough.  It  was  pleas- 
ing enough  to  contemplate,  at  leisure,  the  re- 
mains of  a beauty  which  was  one  of  the  first  that 
I remember  to  have  heard  celebrated,  au  sorlir 
do  fen/etnee.  Lady  P.  ahd  Lady  Egrethont, 
whom  also  I shall  probably'  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with,  were  the  two  heroines 
of  a copy  of  verses  which  I remember  made  some 
noise  at  Tunbridge,  when  I was  there  with  my 
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father  About  twfehty  years  ago.*  She  is  grown 
fat,  and  by  that  means,  a little  out  of  shape  ; 
but  she  has  still  n fine  face,  and  very  fine  light 
brown  hair,  which  she  wears  neatly  done  up 
without  powder,  to  serve  as  evidence  of  youth. 
To  apologize  for  the  attention  with  which  I sur- 
veyed her,  and  to  make  up  for  the  little  I could 
have  to  say  upon  such  topics,  I threw  Into  my 
looks  as  well  as  1 could,  an  air  of  respect  mixed 
up  with  a small  dash  of  tenderness.  She  is  at  that 
time  of  life,  at  which  a woman  thinks  herself 
obliged  to  arty  man  who  will  give  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  thinks  her  still  desirnble.  It  was 
by  this  manmuvre,  I suppose,  that  I escaped 
contempt  r for  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  1 was 
looked  upon  as  others,  who  had  so  much  more  to 
say  for  themselves.  They  (1  mean  Lord  and 
Lady  P.)  are  to  be  here  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  but  separately  ; it  being  so  contrived, 
thinking  it  would  be  the  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

“ The  Duchess  of  Bedford  is  also  to  be  here  ; 
she  is,  you  know,  related  (1  don’t  know  yet  pre- 
cisely in  what  meaner)  to  Lady  Shelburne  ; so 
also  I believe  is  a personage,  of  a nature,  very 
disparate  to  the  former — I mean  Dunning;  X 
mean,  that  he  is  expected  here.  You  have  in 
the  newspapers  Of  a day  or  two  ago;  a mighty' 
pretty  paragraph,  about  the  Duchess  being  all 
summer  long  in  town  ; the  fnct  is,  she  is  at  VYo- 
burn.  Yesterday,  wehad, atbreakfnst.oldSir Ed- 
ward Bayntoun ; to-morrow,  we  have,  at  dinner, 
8ir  James  Long,  nephew  and  hceres  designatus  to 
Lord  Tilney,  This  morning,  went  away  honest 
Jo.  Townsend,  a parson,  brotherto  the  alderman ; 
we  found  him  here  On  our  return  from  Wilton, 
on  Tuesday.  He  seems  a very  worthy  creature, 
has  been  a good  deal  abroad,  and  has  a great 
deal  of  knowledge  ; his  studies  hare  lain  a great 
deal  in  the  same  track  with  mine  ; he  is  a utili- 
tarian, a naturalist,  a chemist,  a physician  ; was 
once  what  1 had  liked  to  have  been,  a methodist, 
and  what  I should  have  been  still  had  1 not  been 
what  1 am  ; as  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  been 
Alexander,  (1  am  wrong  in  the  story,  but  never 
mind,)  would  have  been  Diogenes,  in  short  we 
have  become  great  friends,  and  he  has  given  me 
the  carte  du  pays.  There  is  a mixture  of  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  a composed  earnestness, 
tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  has  won  upon 
me  mightily  ; and  upon  the  terms  of  my  indulg- 
ing him  in  his  patriotism,  and  antipathy  to  your 
countrymen, t (some  of  whom,  however;  he  has 
a great  respect  for,)  1 am  apt  to  think  we  shall 
he  fast  friends.  He  is  to  come  here  again  ere 
long,  that  1 may  cast  an  eye  over  a work  of  his, 
part  of  which  is  printed  ; and  he,  in  return,  is  to 
assist  me  in  the  revisal  of  mine,  which  he  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  most  perfectly.  He  has  made 
me  promise  to  go  over  and  see  him  at  his  living, 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  hence.  Lord 
8.  and  Barn*,  when  he  comes,  are  to  go  and  dine 


• Although  she  bp  not  half  so  fair 
As  Egremont  and  Pembroke  are. 

■f  The  letter  is  to  George  Wilson,  a Scotchman, 
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there:  I shall  then  go  with  them,  and  stay  behind 
them  for  a few  days.  Blankett  is  to  goon  Mon- 
day. 1 am  glad  of  it ; he  seems  to  he  an  honest 
sort  of  man  enough,  but  has  one  of  the  most 
confused  heads  I over  met  with,  and  he  embroils 
every  topic  that  is  started. 

*•  The  master  of  the  house,  to  judgefrom  every- 
thing I have  seen  yet,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  to  live  with  that  ever  God  put  breath  into  : 
his  whole  study  seems  to  be  to  make  everybody 
about  him  happy — servants  not  excepted ; and 
in  their  countenances  one  may  read  the  effects 
of  his  endeavours.  In  his  presence  they  are  as 
cheerful  as  they  are  respectful  and  attentive  ; 
and  when  they  are  alone,  you  may  see  them 
merry,  but,  at  all  times,  as  quiet  as  so  many  mice. 
1 have  no  need  to  rtie  the  rencontre  mentioned 
in  a former  sheet ; for,  to  such  a poor  devil  as 
I,  they  are  as  respectful  and  attentive  as  if  I 
were  a Lord.  The  mistress  has  more  reserve, 
and  less  conversation  ; but  as  much  mildness  as 
the  master.  The  only  instances  of  fire  I have 
seen  him  exhibit,  have  been  when  ho  has  been 
declaiming  about  politics ; yet,  though  I fre- 
quently oppose  him,  and  scarce  ever  join  with 
him,  he  takes  it  all  in  the  best  part  imaginable. 
I will  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  between 

the  P of  W and  Perdita.  The  common 

story  is  that  she  has  got  letters  of  his,  in  which  he 
speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  King ; and  that  she 
is  making  use  of  them  to  extort  money  from  him. 
This  is  not  the  case  ; but  the  fact  is,  that  she 
has  a direct  promissory  letter  for  .£20,000.  writ- 
ten, 1 think  it  was,  before  possession.  This  is 

what  Lord  P told  us  on  Monday.  Before 

he  left  town,  he  called  on  Lord  Southampton  to 
pump  him  about  it.  Lord  S.  could  not  immedi- 
ately see  him.  Meantime  came  in  Lord  Mal- 
den, who  was  come  as  plenipo  for  the  lady,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  the  matter 

with  Lord  S.  Lord  P descried  his  errand, 

as  he  says,  and,  by  pretending  to  know  more 
than  he  did,  picked  the  story  out  of  him. 

“ As  to  myself,  I have  hitherto  been  completely 
idle,  and  that  partly  from  inclination,  partly  upon 
principle.  Strangers  are  lodged  in  a part  of  the 
house  quite  separate  from  that  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  family.  Adjoining  to  my  bed-chamber 
I have  a dressing-room,  and  should  have  a ser- 
vant’s room  if  1 had  one  to  put  into  it.  They 
are  plain  but  neat,  spacious,  and  convenient. 
The  dressing-room  I make  my  study.  People 
here  do  just  what  they  please — eat  their  meals 
either  with  the  family  or  in  their  own  apart- 
ments. The  only  gene  I feel  is,  that  which  con- 
science imposes  of  dressing  twice  a-day — that, 
you  know,  eats  time. 

“ We  learnt  at  Wilton  that  Lord  Porchester 
comes  off  with  little  loss ; the  witnesses  against 
him  discredited  themselves.” 

“ Saturday  afternoon. 

“ Lord  Bristol  is  here — a most  excellent  com- 
panion— pleasant,  intelligent,  well  read,  and  well 
bred — liberal-minded  to  the  last  degree.  He 
had  been  everywhere,  and  knows  everything. 


Sir  J.  Long  is  a little  stiff-rumped  fellow,  and 
knows  nothing — except  persons,  and  so  forth,  in 

the  Q.  S.  P.ian  style.  Lord  B has  with 

him  one  of  his  sons — a fine  boy  of  twelre  yean 
old — who  is  just  going  to  sea.” 

“ Bowood,  Saturday,  26 th  August,  17S1. 

, “ The  revenue  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Derry  u,  at 
present,  £7, 200,  and,  in  afew  years,  willbe£9,0C0; 
the  patronage,  £14,300  ; none  of  the  livings  less 
than  £250 ; some  8,  10,  12,  up  to  £1500.  Of 
all  the  advowsons  in  his  diocese,  he  has  forty; 
some  lay-lord  five,  and  another,  I forget  who, 
two  or  three.  This,  from  the  honest  Bishop, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  declares  it  to  lie  a won- 
der and  u shame  that  the  clergy  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  possession  of  so  much  wealth. 
Of  the  above  parsons,  scarce  one  resides.  They 
pay  a curate  £50  a year,  which,  he  observe*,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  estimation,  is  what  the  ser- 
vice that  is  done  is  worth. 

“ Lord  B.  says,  he  is  well  assured  and  pervaded 
that  Necker  acted  corruptly — that,  as  minister, 
he  borrowed  of  bis  own  house  at  seven  per  cent, 
when  the  farmers  would  have  lent  at  five  per 
cent.  Necker  and  Turgot  (who,  you  know,  died 
about  eight  months  ago)  were  bitter  enemies— 
this  makes  it  the  more  generous  for  N.  to  ipeat 
of  T.  in  the  handsome  way  he  has  done  in  ha 
pamphlet.  What  turned  out  Turgot,  vu  a 
jealousy  of  Maurepas.  When  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  found  himself  affected  by  some  of  Tunrot'* 
arrangements,  raised  the  insurrection  at  Paris, 
Turgot  went  to  the  King,  and  got  an  order  upon 
the  Marechal  de  Biron,  governor  of  I\iris,  fur 
as  many  men  as  he  chose  to  have : purposely,  or 
through  inadvertence,  he  failed  to  communicate 
this  to  Maurepas.  M.’s  jealousy  took  fire  ; and  in 
two  days  Turgot  was  dismissed.  Madam  Bior- 
del,  who  was  closely  lice  with  Turgot,  took  upon 
herself  the  blame  ; but  all  would  not  save  bin. 
Necker  owed  his  dismission  to  the  Parliaments 
— whose  assumed  negative  in  legislation,  his 
project  of  provincial  assemblies,  went  to  super- 
sede. 

“The  K.  of  F.,  who  is  timidity  itself,  i*  ap- 
prehensive of  a quarrel  with  the  men  of  the  long 
robe.  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  one  of  the  bas- 
est and  most  successful  of  intriguants,  has  real- 
ized (Lord  S.  says)  to  the  tune  of  £30,000  or 
£40,000  a-year.  He  was  sent  over  to  get  (I  for- 
get what)  papers  of  consequence  from  De  Mor- 
ande ; but  that  story  you  remember.  He  vai 
even  employed  once  in  making  up  a quarrel  be- 
ween  the  K.  and  Q.  of  France,  which  bad  goo* 
to  such  a length,  that  the  Empress  Queen  was 
impliquee  in  it.  At  present,  bis  interest  is  equal 
to  almost  anything.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
project  for  publishing  three  magnificent  edition* 
of  Voltaire’s  works,  at  fifteen  (twenty-five.  J 
think  it  is)  and  forty  guineas,  with  Baskerviile* 
types.  He  has  sent  Lord  S.  a number  of  pro- 
posals. 

“ Elliot  has  brought  down  a strange  story  of 
the  Chancellor — that  he  had  promised  a man  * 
living — that  afterwards  he  came  to  learn  tL) 
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the  man  (who  was  a Yorkshiremnn)  had  con- 
curred in  some  of  the  opposition  measures  of  that 
county,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  revoked  his 
promise.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  care  was  men- 
tioned that  Lord  Northington  took  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  church  preferments  to  all 
parties.  A strange  circumstance  in  the  story  is, 
that  Lord  Loughborough  went  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  forced  him  into  it.  The  reality  of  the  pro- 
mise is  mentioned  as  being  so  clear  that  it  was 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  I know  not  what  overt 
acts. 

“ Lord  S.  pretends  to  have  heard  from  very 
high  authority,  at  New  York,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, being  sick  of  his  situation,  had  begged  of 
Clinton  to  come  in  person,  and  gather  the  laurels 
that  were  ready  for  him  ; but  that  Cl.  begged  to 
he  excused.  Reported  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  when 
in  Opposition,  being  introduced  to  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia  : ‘ On  dit,’  said  her  Majesty,  * que 
Milord  n’est  pas  bien  a la  cour.’  * Madame 
e’est  la  cour  qui  n’est  pas  bien  chez  moi.’  This 
was  by  Lord  Bristol,  who  is  uncle  to  Lord  M. 

“ Lord  B.  assumed  to  me,  (unless  I much  mis- 
took him,)  a principal  share  in  the  merit  of  car- 
rying the  Toleration  Act  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  He  was,  in  his  own  mind  nt 
least,  for  going  further,  and  admitting  them  to 
all  offices,  that  of  Member  of  Parliament  not  ex- 
cepted. Of  a little  more  than  three  millions — 
of  which,  he  says,  the  population  of  Ireland  con- 
sists— upwardsof  two  mill  ions  are  Catholics,  about 
600,000  Presbyterians,  and  only  about  400,000 
Church-of-England  men.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
act enumeration  of  all  the  people  in  his  diocese, 
distinguishing  them  according  to  their  religious 
occupations,  sex,  ages,  and  the  like. 

“ Elliot  says  that  Admiral  Parker  is  loud  in  his 
complaints  against  Lord  Sandwich  for  not  giv- 
ing him  force  enough.  The  royal  visit  was  a 
contrivance  of  Lord  S.'s  to  stop  his  mouth ; hut 
;hat  it  won't. 

“ Elliot  and  Lord  S.  agreed  that  Lord  Chester- 
ield  is  broken  up,  and  gone  to  live  altogether  In 
he  country.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
nuch  obliged  to  the  P.  of  W. ; that  he  had  not 
bought  of  his  owing  above  .(,’30,000  or  £40,000; 
mt  that,  in  consequence  of  that  affair,  he  had 
he  advantage  of  knowing  that  it  amounted  to 
L‘90,000 ; that  the  notice  of  his  b'eing  a short 
tfe,  had  brought  all  his  creditors  about  him ; 
hat  now  he  knows  how  his  affairs  stood  ; and 
even  or  eight  years,  spent  in  the  country, 
rould  set  them  right  again  ; otherwise,  going 
n in  the  notion  of  owing  but  £30,000  or  £40,000, 
e should  have  ruined  himself  past  redemption. 
«ord  S.  says  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  that 
ffair,  the  King  was  exasperated,  to  the  highest 
egree,  with  Lord  Ch. ; that  he  had  appointed  a 
ay  for  visiting  him  ; but  that  upon  that  he 
roke  the  appointment,  without  sending  any 
ord. 

“ Lord  B.  told  me  that  Lord  Shannon  used  to 
tnd  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Members  to 
ie  Irish  Parliament ; but  that,  since  the  act, 
tat  influence  was  diminished. 


“I  write  you  everything  higgledy-piggledy, • 
just  as  it  happens  to  come  in  my  head.  There 
is  no  end  of  the  anecdotes,  of  all  kinds,  I hear 
about  the  politics,  as  well  of  France  as  of  this 
country  ; about  one  in  fifty  I shall  remember ; 
the  others  will  be  lost  to  me. 

“ 1 wish  I could  get  your  great  carcass,  and 
squeeze  it  through  a keyhole,  like  a fairy’s, 
that  you  might  get  by  heart  the  things  I hear, 
and  give  them  back  to  me  as  I wanted  them. 

“ Lord  S.  says  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  go- 
verned everybody  else  with  a high  hand,  was 
himself  governed,  in  a manner,  by  the  King  of 
Prussia;  who  gave  him  information,  and  sug- 
gested ideas  to  him,  even  for  his  maritime  ope- 
rations. This  appears  from  a suite  of  letters 
from  the  King  to  Lord  C.,  of  which  Lord  S.  has 
either  the  originals  or  copies,  and  which  I,  I be- 
lieve, may  see. 

“ I mistook.  Lord  Porchester,  upon  Lord 
Pembroke’s  account,  lost  about  £3,500.  Suppos- 
ing that  he  should  be  ruined,  he  sent  over  an 
agent  to  the  Continent  to  look  out  for  a retreat.” 

u Tuesday , 28  th  August,  8 o'  Clock 
“ in  the  Evening. 

“fAn  Historical  Account  of  the  Settlement 
and  Possession  of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  War  with  the  Mahratta  Nation,’ 
printed  for  Robson,  New  Bond  Street,  1781.'  It 
is  not  yet  published.  Lord  S.  says  it  is  by  Mas- 
ter Pechell.  It  contains  information  which 
there  is  no  other  means  of  coming  at;  in  that 
respect,  it  is  valuable ; but,  for  composition,  it 
is,  I think,  the  Vilest  stuff  I ever  met  with.  I 
have  just  read  it.  This  Is  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  attendant  upon  groat  houses — meeting 
with  unedited  hooks,  or  hooks  of  the  day,  before 
they  are  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

“ This  morning  came  a packet  to  Lord  S., 
from  France.  It  contained  two  newspapers— 
the  one  a journal  of  the  operations  of  De  Grasse, 
from  his  sailing  from  France,  to  the  day  of  the 
troops  abandoning  St  Lucie;  the  other,  a letter 
of  Count  Dillon,  from  that  period  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Tobago.  The  first  man  says: — ‘The 
fort  of  St  Lucie  is  so  strong  (what  do  they  call 
it?  Morne  Fortune?)  that  it  might  bid  defiance 
to  20,000  men  ; that  it  has  cisterns,  and  I do 
not  know  how  many  other  things,  bomb-proof, 
and  that  part  of  it  is  undermined  ; but  then  he 
adds  some  other  circumstances  that  are  plain 
lies,  viz.,  that  there  were  2,500  regulars  in  it, 
and  as  many  sailors.  It  appears  plainly',  if  not 
wholly,  as  a feint  to  draw  our  attention  from 
Tobago.  At  this  latter  place,  it  looks  as  if  we 
had  made  but  a scurvy  figure.  The  island  was 
surrendered,  without  so  much  as  giving  a gun  ; 
though  we  had  one  post,  Dillon  says,  extremely 
strong,  and  a defence  of  twenty-four  hours 
might,  as  they  had  reason  to  expect,  have  given 
time  to  the  fleet  to  arrive  to  their  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  fleet  appears,  from  the  first 
paper,  to  have  cut  as  scurvy  a figure  in  the  en- 
gagement with  Admiral  Hood.-  It  talks  of  a 
futalitc,  and  then,  again,  of  another  fata,li(<'  / 
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and  so,  I believe,  to  the  tune  of  three  fatalities, 
that  prevented  them  from  gnining  the  advan- 
tages they  might  have  done  ; and  yet  this  was 
written  by  an  apologist  of  De  Grasse. 

“ I believe  I shall  pack  this  off  to-night.  To- 
morrow, Elliot  leaves  this  place — a modest, 
civil,  good  kind  of  man  ; sensible  enough  ; but 
without  those  pretensions  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a man  whose  station  in  his  coun- 
try is  so  commanding,  and  political  influence  so 
great.  lie  is  modest  enough  in  his  conversation 
about  politics,  but  desponding.  He  says  he 
scarce  ever  looks  into  a paper,  nor  dares  he,  for 
fear  of  ill  news. 

“ I have  just  been  playing  at  billiards  with 
Lady  S.  Miss  V.  looked  on,  but  would  not  play, 
saying  she  never  had  played  before.  There  is 
an  event  for  you.  By  and  by  I shall  como  to 
telling  you  every  time  I buckle  my  shoe.  1 al- 
most despair  of  getting  them  to  the  harpsichord. 
To-morrow,  however,  the  house,  I hope,  will  be 
clear ; and  then,  perhaps,  I may  have  some 
chance.  The  chess  and  the  billiards  were  her 
own  proposal ; the  harpsichord  I must  beg  and 
pray  for. 

“ The  sheet  is  not  filled,  and  you  will  grumble 
if  I leave  any  of  it  blank.  There  seems  no  want 
of  money  here.  Grounds  laving  out,  and  plant- 
ations making,  upon  a large  scale — a gate  going 
to  be  made,  with  a pyramid  on  each  side  of  it, 
for  an  approach  to  the  house  at  six  miles  distance. 
The  pyramids  to  be  at  least  100  feet  high.  At 
this  place,  a road,  which  is  to  be  made  from  the 
house,  is  to  join  the  road  from  London  to 
Devizes.  This  new  road  will  leave  Caine 
(through  which  the  present  road  runs)  on  the 
right,  and  save  a mile  or  two.  I call  it  Egypt. 

“In  the  way,  you  have  deep  valleys,  with  mead- 
ows and  a water-mil!  at  the  bottom  of  them  ; 
and,  on  the  sides,  craggy  rocks,  with  water 
gushing  out  of  them,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
Moses  had  been  there. 

“ September  5th,  1781. 

“ The  ladies  being  retired,  Lord  S.  and  I are 
left  alone  in  tho  dining-room.  He  is  writing  to 
his  son  ; and  I,  having  no  sort  to  write  to,  to 
keep  my  hands  from  mischief,  will  writ8  to 
you. 

“ This  morning,  he  had  a letter  from  Plankett, 
telling  me  that  there  was  certainly  a foundation 
for  the  report  of  the  insurrection  in  Peru,  and 
asking  him  if  he  had  not.  or  rather  taking  for 
grnnted  that  he  had,  received  a ropy  of  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Insurgents  from  Sir  John  Hart,  at 
Lisbon,  is  it,  or  Oporto?  Blankett  appears  to 
have  had  it  from  Pinto  the  Portuguese  Minister,  ! 
with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  Pinto  was  at  ! 
one  time  expected  here  ; hut,  I believe,  is  not 
now. 

“ Q.  S.  P.'s  are  got  at  last  to  Bath.  Q.  S.  P., 

I see,  is  hankering  to  come  here ; hut  lie  will  he 
disappointed.  Nothing  hut  plague  to  my  noble 
hosts,  as  lie  calls  them,  and  shame  to  me,  could 
come  from  such  a visit.  As  to  your  fears  about 
my  conversion,  they  are  altogether  vain.  This 


is  all  I can  say  about  the  mntter  at  present — 
fnute  dt  tempi  ; for,  when  my  Lord  has  done,  I 
have  done,  as  the  packet  is  then  closed. 

“ Yesterday,  was  it,  or  the  day  before  ? I for- 

« ' ' , * 

get  which,  we  had  a turtle,  and,  therefore,  com- 
pany to  eat  it — a Mr  Methuen,  and  his  sort, 
and  his  son's  wife.  The  father  was  Mem- 
ber for  some  place,  but  has  given  up  to  his 
son  ; you  will  see  him  in  the  Bible.  The  son  is 

married  tn  a sister  of  your  friend  G , that 

had  the  w of  a wife.  With  them  came  also 

young  Bouverie,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Radnor. 
Methuen,  the  father,  has  £16,000  a-year.  Bou- 
verie, when  he  comes  of  age,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  months,  has  £20,000,  I am  told.  Atnortg 
them  all,  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  an 
aide.  Young  Methuen  is  the  very  model  of  my 
Lord  in  the  * I’rineesse  de  Bnbylone,’  except 
that,  instend  of  my  Lord’s  trustiness,  he  seems 
to  have  good  nature. 

“No  Lord  Dsrtry  yet;  and  Hamilton  does 
not  rome  this  month.  What  thirik  you  of  Lord 
G.  G.  Opposing  Clark  ? Lord  S.  knows  nothing 
of  the  latter  ; thinks  it  would  he  the  best  thing 
for  him  that  could  happen,  dividing  the  opposi- 
tion party.  Send  me  nny  election  news  you  pick 
up,  as,  likewise,  anything  you  can  get  from  St 
Paul’s — Ministerial  news  he  may  he  more  in  the 
way  of  picking  up  thnn-  me.  It  will  he  shortest 
to  direct  to  Shelburne  House.  Lord  S.  hrfS  just 
written  to  Dunning  to  ask  him  here." 

“ Bowood,  1 0th  September,  1781. 

“ Monday  Morning,  Nine  o' Clock. 

“ I have  just  received  yours  of  Friday  the  7th* 
This  is  expeditious.  I tremble  at  the  threatened 
acquaintance  with  the  Bennets — even  Parson 
Bridges  I would  have  gladly  spared.  If  things 
go  on  thus,  the  post  at  Thorpe  will  be  no  longer 
tenable. 

“ I am  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of  losing 

Miss . She  leaves  us  in  a day  or  tiro  ; I 

fear,  on  Thursday.  1 had  taken  for  granted  her 
home  was  here  ; but  Lord  S.  says  it  is  at  the 
Duchess’.  She  is  gone  to  Lady  Warwick's, 
* because’  Lady  W.  is,  some  time  or  other,  to  Jnt 
in.  Lay  in,  is  it.  or  tie  in?  However,  one  of 
these  days,  it  will  come  to  our  turn  to  lay  irt, 

and  then  we  shall  have  Mies  back  again. 

She  is  not  very  conversible  indeed,  as  I have 
already  told  you  ten  times  over  ; but,  then,  she 
is  very  sensible,  has  great  good  nature  in  her, 
and  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  sweetest  pictures 
to  look  at  you  ever  saw.  We  shall  be  muzzy 
enough,  I doubt,  when  she  is  gone.  1 can  t help 
pitying  poor  Lady  8.,  who  will  not  have  a crea- 
ture of  her  own  se*  to  speak  to.  This  will  not, 

however,  last  long.  There  is  another  Miss , 

younger  than  this,  whose  name  is  Elizabeth. 
She  is  not  so  beautiful,  I understand,  as  this, 
but  a little  upon  the  squat,  ns  I learned  from 
her  similitude  to  a tree  that  I was  commending. 
Lady  Holland  was  another  sister  of  Lady  Shel- 
burne. She,  I believe,  was  by  the  same  father, 
the  Earl  of  Ossory.  She,  I understand,  i$  dead, 
to  the  great  grief  of  Lady  Shelburne.  So  far  so 
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good  ; but,  if  my  memory  does  not  much  deceive 
me,  Lord  S.  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  again  is  another  sister.  Yes,  he 
certainly  did  ; but  with  the  Marlborough  family 
I see  not  the  least  sign  of  any  communication. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Duchess  of  M.  is  only  a 
cousin  ; being  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  B.  by 
another  sister,  as  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and 
Baroness  IvurUloben  are.  Be  this  as  it  may,  sure 
I am  that  the  Duchess  of  M.  was  spoken  of  by 
Lord  8.  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  the  Duchess 
of  B.  had  the  breeding  up.  Lady  Shelburne  was 
with  old  Gertrude  for  nine  years.  What  an  ex- 
quisite brood  that  old  hen  has  sat  upon  ! 

“ Lprd  Dartry,  I believe,  is  not  now  expected 
here ; at  least  not  yet  awhile.  Lady  Dartry,  1 un- 
derstand, is  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen.  Lord 
Camden  is  expected  here  on  the  15th,  Dunning 
on  the  25tb  ; Mrs  Dunning  comes  a week  before, 
to  be  here  while  her  husband  is  at  Bristol.  I 
am  kept  here  for  the  professed  purpose  of  Lord 
Camden  and  Dunning  louking  over  my  book : 
hence  it  appears  that  I shall  not,  at  any  rate, 
leave  this  place  till  the  month  is  out.  As  soon, 
however,  as  there  is  no  particular  reason  as- 
signed fpr  my  staying  here,  1 intend  to  go  : so 
that,  by  the  first  week  in  next  month,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  meet.  This,  however,  cannot  be, 
if  Douglas  and  Trail  are  both  with  you  at  that 
time,  since  the  house  would  not  hold  us  all : tell 
ine  how  that  matter  stands.  When  the  Duchess 
of  B.  comes,  seems  not  to  be  yet  fixed : there  is 
some  expectation  that  she  will  bring  the  Duka 
with  her.  Lord  S.  said  to  me  t’other  day,  as  we 
were  sitting  tete-a-tete  after  dinner,  that  he 
hoped  she  would,  * that  the  Duke  might  have 
the  advantage  of  making  my  acquaintance.’ 
This,  1 have  a great  notioq,  I told  you  in  my 
last ; if  I did,  you  must  excuse  me. 

“ So  Lady  Warwick,  you  see,  is  not  to  be  here, 
as  I once  thought  she  was;  it  was  not  here  that  she 

and  Miss  V were  to  meet,  but  at  Warwick 

Castle.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  same  War- 
wick Castle  as  a place  worth  looking  at  ? Lord 
3.  baa  mentioned  it  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  England.  I may  possibly,  one 
day  or  other,  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
matter ; be  has  told  mo  two  or  three  times  that 
he  ehould  be  glad  to  shew  it  me.  This  1 should 
like  well  enough,  I must  confess,  if  it  were  only 
foe  the  sake  of  seeing  the  fair  owner.  Lord  W., 
he  says,  is  a pleasant,  good-natured  little  man, 
and  that  I shall  like  him  very  well ; upon  my 
asking  about  his  political  ideas,  he  spoke  of  him 
with  some  little  regret  as  being  a courtier  ; and  of 
GraviUe,  who  is  in  the  Admiralty,  (I  thiuk — is 
It  not  ?)  as  ‘ a rank  one.’  Is  not  all  this  very 
handsome  ? It  would  please  you  to  see  how  atten- 
tive he  is  upon  all  these  occasions  to  keep  out  of 
sight  every  idea  of  protection — everything  that 
could  give  me  to  understand  that  he  looked  upon 
4 as  a favour  done  me  to  introduce  me  to  these 
great  people. 

<(  September  13/A,  Thursday. 

“ Yesterday,  came  here,  in  the  evening,  a Mr 
Ernest — a heavy-looking,  good-humoured  sort  of 
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a German,  intimately  connected,  somehow  or 
other,  (l  can’t  yet  tell  how,)  with  Count  Bruhl, 
through  whose  means  he  became  known  to  Lord 
6.  In  the  chaise  with  him  came  his  servant, 
also  a German,  who  before  bedtime  got  drunk, 
and  deposited  his  carcass  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room  instead  of  his  own.  Going  down  stairs  to 
a certain  place  after  I had  been  up  to  bed,  I met 
the  housekeeper  iu  the  staircase,  who,  being  a 
neighbour,  opened  her  hard  case  to  me.  Finding 
remonstrances  ineffectual,  we  got  a couple  of  the 
men,  who  hauled  him  away,  and  left  Mrs  House- 
keeper to  her  repose. 

“ Yesterday,  also,  came  Parson  Townsend.  I 
have  not  yet  had  any  private  communication  with 
him.  Illness  in  his  family  prevented  his  in- 
tended journey  into  Northamptonshire.  The 
same  illness  mar,  perhaps,  prevent  my  visit  to 
him. 

“ To-day  came  a letter  announcing  an  intended 
visit  from  a certain  Lord  nnd  Lady  Trecton. 
This  Lord  Trecton  is  Lord  Oil.  Baron  in  Ire- 
land. His  father  was  an  attorney,  and  did  Lord 
S.’s  business  there. 


t{  Saturday  night,  September  15/A, 

“ {half  after  10,)  1781. 

“ Arrived  here  a little  before,  Lord  Chatham, 
his  brother,  Will.  Pitt,  and  Pratt,  Lord  Cam- 
den’s son.  Member  for  Bath.  1 find  they  had 
none  of  them  ever  been  here  before.  Do  you 
know  Lord  Chatham?  In  his  appearance,  upon 
the  whole,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  Dan  Parker 
Coke  ; but  he  has  his  father’s  Roman  nose,  and, 
if  events  should  coucur  to  make  him  have  a good 
opinion  of  himself,  will  soon,  I dare  say,  acquire 
his  commanding  manner : at  present,  ono  sees 
little  more  than  a kind  of  reserve,  tempered 
with  mildness,  but  clouded  with  a little  dash  of 
bashfulness.  Will.  Pitt  you  know  for  certain  ; 
in  his  conversation  there  is  nothing  of  the  orator 
— nothing  of  that  hauteur  and  suffisance  one 
would  expect ; on  the  contrary,  ho  seems  very 
good-natured,  and  a little  raw.  I was  mon- 
strously frightened  at  him,  but,  when  1 camo  to 
talk  with  him,  he  seemed  frightened  at  me ; so 
that,  if  anything  should  happen  to  jumble  us  to- 
gether, we  may,  perhaps,  be  good  pax  ; which, 
however,  is  not  very  likely  : for  I don’t  know 
very  well  what  ideas  we  are  likely  to  have  in 

common.  After  beating  Miss  V , I have 

just  been  beating  him,  at  che3s;  an  inglorious 
conquest,  as  he  is  scarce  so  much  in  my  hands  as 
I am  in  yours.  Ernest  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  playing  at  crown  whist.  Supper 
being  announced,  I stole  up  here.  Ernest,  it 
seems,  is  the  Saxon  minister — an  honest,  good- 
humoured  kind  of  man.  I find  it  necessary  to  rise 
before  six,  and  for  that  purpose  go  to  bed  by 
eleven.  1 lie  on  straw.  Pratt  has  more  distance 
and  more  suffisance  than  either  of  the  others  ; yet 
there  is  a sort  of  giggishness  about  him  too  ; ho 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a young  Jew-broker  iu  the 
city.  About  an  hour,  after  dinner,  passes  now 
quite  happily ; as  I have  established  a habit  of 
accompanying  Lady  S.  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
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she  is  pleased  with  it.  She  his  nothing,  at  pre- 
sent, here  but  a shabby  little  spinnet,  that  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  use  inyself ; but  I have  set 
her  ago g after  a variety  of  new-fashioned  harp- 
sichords, and  she  vows  to  have  some  of  them. 
There  being  nothing  here  in  the  fiddle  way  that 
is  tolerable,  she  has  made  me  send  for  mine  to 
town. 

“ Sunday  Morning. 

“ I mistook  about  the  time  of  Dunning’s  visit : 
his  wife  does  not  come  till  the  24th,  and  he  not 
till  a week  afterwurds.  lie,  therefore,  will  not 
be  here  till  the  1st  of  October;  allowing  a week 
for  his  stay,  I shall  not  leave  this  place  till  the 
27th,  when  I am  to  pay  a visit  to  Parson  Town- 
send, from  whom  I shall  hardly  get  away  under 
a week.  I shall  then  come  to  you  en  droilure, 
without  going  to  town,  provided  always  that  your 
spare  room  is  not  occupied.  On  sc  dechaine  ici 
most  violently  against  Governor  Cunningham ; 
indeed  his  conduct  at  Barbadoes  seems  to  war- 
rant it.  A brother  of  his,  also  in  the  army,  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a mignon  of  Lord  G.  G., 
in  Germany,  when  Lord  S.  was  serving  there: 
Cunningham  was  very  nice  about  his  hair,  which 
used  to  make  Lord  S.  take  a pleasure  in  discom- 
posing it.  Besides  his  connexion  with  Lord  G. 
G.,  he  is  a toad-eater  at  Marlborough  House, 
where  he  has  entree  at  any  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reserve  so  remarkable  in  that  family: 
the  first  time  of  his  being  there,  he  was  invited 
for  a week  ; he  stayed  six,  in  spite  of  repeated 
hints  that  he  had  stayed  long  enough. 

“A  story  of  Lord  Bristol.  Some  time  ago, 
coming  from  Paris  directly  to  London,  he  carried 
n verbal  message,  as  he  pretended,  from  Frank- 
lin to — whom  would  you  think  of  all  men  in  the 
world  ? — Lord  Spencer,  telling  him  that,  if  he 
would  come  to  Paris  immediately,  they  two  would 
be  able  to  settle  a Peace.  Lord  Spencer  was  very 
much  distressed ; could  scarce  credit  the  infor- 
mation; but  willing  to  do  what  he  thought  right, 
thought  he  could  not  justify  himself  the  taking 
no  notice  of  it.  He  accordingly  set  out,  and 
actually  got  as  far  as  Calais ; but  the  wind  prov- 
ing contrary,  or  some  other  obstruction  arising, 
he  fancied  it  impossible  to  get  to  Paris  time 
enough,  and  so  went  back  again.  This,  Lord  S. 
says,  he  has  from  an  authority  which  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  but  which  he  can  abso- 
lutely depend  upon.  He  has  told  it  twice  in  my 
hearing ; the  last  time,  yesterday,  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  accounts  for  it  by  the  flightiness  of 
Lord  B.,  who,  he  says,  is  equally  known  fur  his 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  his  habit  of  drawing  the 
long  bow.  Indeed  there  does  seem  to  be  some- 
thing of  that  in  him  ; besides  that,  they  say  there 
is  something  of  a crack  in  the  brain  runs  through 
the  family. 

“ Sunday  Morning,  September  16. 

“ The  hints  thrown  out  by  Lord  S.  in  one  of 
our  tdte-a-tetes  in  London,  about  offers  made  to 
entrap  him,  and  which  I was  then  disposed  to 
look  upon  as  a way  of  speaking,  have,  in  some  of 
our  country  tC'te  a-tetes,  been  particularized. 


To  break  the  connexion  between  him  and  Lord 
Chatham,  propositions  were  first  made  to  the 
latter  to  come  in  with  Lord  S.,  afterwards  to 
Lord  S.  to  come  in  without  Lord  C.  One  day, 
when  Lord  S.  was  dining  at  Lord  Beauchamp's, 
Eden  having  been  to  Shelburne  House,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  he  followed  him  thither  ; 
calling  him  out,  he  said  he  came  by  order  of  the 
King;  and  made  him  three  propositions:  the 
first,  to  come  in  and  act  with  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Suffolk ; another,  to  act  with  either  of 
them  without  the  other;  and  a third,  to  come  in 
without  either  of  them.  This  latter  he  would 
have  accepted,  had  not  his  friends,  some  or  all  of 
them,  been  excluded.  I know  not  whether 
Lord  Chatham  was  living  at  that  time,  but  1 be- 
lieve he  was.  Barre,  he  Bays,  has  been  repeatedly 
and  constantly  refusing  4‘3,000  a-year,  which 
would  have  been  given  to  him  if  he  would  have 
deserted  Lord  S.  He  values  himself  much  on 
his  friends,  and  on  their  mutual  fidelity.  With 
Alderman  Townsend,  he  says,  he  has  been  con- 
nected twenty-two  years ; with  Lord  Camden, 
about  twenty-one  ; with  Dunning,  eighteen  ; and 
with  Elliot,  1 think,  he  added  sixteen.  Elliot 
brought  in  seven  Members,  he  says,  the  last  time. 
Gibbon  he  brought  in  for  private  friendship ; 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  much  to  his  regret. 
Elliot  offered,  he  says,  to  take  his  recommenda- 
tion for  some  of  them ; but,  at  that  time,  he 
neglected  the  offer  through  despondency.  At  his 
outset,  I myself,  lie  says,  could  scarcely  be  barer 
of  connexions  than  he  was : his  father  had  scarce- 
ly any  others  than  with  Lord  Holland.  At  a 
former  time,  when  he  was  laughing  with  Blan- 
kett  and  me  about  his  being  called  Jesuit,  1 asked 
him  who  was  his  godfather  oti  that  occasion. 
This  would  be  an  occasion,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  for  telling  his  own  story  about 
the  rupture  betu'een  him  and  Lord  Holland,  and 
so  it  proved.  He  said  that  Lord  Holland,  pre- 
vious to  his  resignation,  (the  history  of  the  day 
will  shew  when  that  was,)  of  his  own  accord,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  not  specified,  I think,  by 
Lord  S.,  mentioned  his  tedium  of  public  business, 
and  his  wishes  to  resign  ; that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  was  convenient  he  should  resign  ; and 
so  Lord  S.  took  him  at  his  word.  Having  thus 
overreached  himself,  he  was  enraged,  and  in- 
veighed against  Lord  S.,  as  if  it  were  he  that  over- 
reached him.  Lord  S.,  I think,  mentioned  some- 
body as  having  been  a witness,  and  as  justifying 
him,  but  1 forget  whom. 

“ Yesterday  morning.  Lord  S.  spoke  of  a letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  officer  high  in 
rank  in  the  West  Indies.  He  said  that  De  Grasse, 
with  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line, 
(he  had  had  a reinforcement  of  six  or  seven.) 
sailed,  on  the  31st  July,  for  New  York.  That 
Hood,  with  seven  or  eight,  was  only  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  sail.  This  looks  bad,  and  was 
mentioned  with  great  triumph.  If  you  mention  it, 
you  must  not  say  how  you  came  by  it ; for  the 

officer,  whoever  he  be,  would  get  a d rap 

of  the  knuckles  if  he  was  known  to  correspond 
with  us. 
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u Monday  Morning,  September  17. 

" No vr.  from  other  advices,  we  have  altered 
Hood's  number,  from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen. 
At  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  I received  yours  of 
Friday,  the  15th.  You  are  a good  fellow  enough 
for  the  news  you  send  me ; but  an  ungrateful 
bear  for  pretending  to  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  mv  letters ; while  I,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  my 
whole  business,  spend  whole  mornings  in  cram- 
ming your  insatiable  maw  with  politics,  it  takes 
me,  indeed,  rt  monstrous  long  while  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  ; for  I have  so  many  things  I might 
write,  that  more  time  is  spent  in  determining 
which  of  them  I shall  write  than  in  writing.  I 
have  a hundred  and  fifty  subjects  at  this  moment 
which  are  ready  to  pull  me  to  pieces  for  the  pre- 


ference. My  notions  of  the  characters  of  the 
people  here  j conversations  about  Sam  and  about 
myself ; what  sort  of  connexion  I hope  or  wish  to 
form  or  to  preserve ; these  are  topics  1 find  my- 
self continually  solicited  to  touch  upon,  yet  I 
think  it  better  not  to  do  it  at  all  than  to  do  it 
imperfectly.  They  will  keep  ; and  political 
stories  that  I chance  to  hear,  if  they  were  not 
set  down  instantly,  would  be  forgotten.  Your 
queries  about  my  visit  at  Thorpe  1 have  an- 
swered by  anticipation,  in  a letter  which  will 
go  with  this.  Send  to  Davies  everything  excep'i 
what  is  mentioned  as  secret  between  us  two,  of 
marked  with  the  initials  of  your  name  ; but  wai| 
for  franks  from  me  unless  you  can  get  others. 

( To  be  continued .) 


A HONEYMOON  OF  TO-DAY,  AND  ONE  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 

BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 


Mv  A (7NT  Barbara  is  a somewhat  quizzical 
spinster  of  the  old  school — perpendicular  as  a 
poplar  and  dry  as  a shaving — who  seems  to 
Have  been  expressly  constructed  by  Providence 
for  the  epoch  of  farthingale  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  in  these  slipshod  times  of  ease  and 
comfort,  the  good  lady  is  thrown  away.  One 
feels  that  Richardson  was  cheated  of  her  : that 
she  ought  to  have  sat  on  the  judgment-seat  of 
Harlowe  Place,  to  pass  sentence  on  that  guilty 
innocent  Clarissa  ; or  assisted  Lucy  and  Nancy 
Selby  to  console  Grandmamma  Shirley  on  the 
removal  of  the  “ beloved  Miss  Byron”  to  Grandi- 
son  Hall.  Aunt  Barbara  was  never  intended  by 
the  fates  to  be  9een  Cut  of  powder  and  a sacque. 

Now,  as  her  friends  and  relatives  are  unani- 
mous in  this  opinion,  no  less  than  in  their  regrets 
that  she  should  be  debarred  the  enjoyments  of 
the  century  she  was  planned  to  adorn,  it  is  hard 
that  she  will  not  leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  customary  pleasures.  Aunt 
.Barbara  will  never  let  one  alone;  and,  worse 
still,  she  will  never  let  two  alone  j for  the  mo- 
ment she  espies  anything  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  amounting  to  a flirtation,  she  fan- 
cies it  her  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  u parents 
and  guardians”  interested  in  the  result ; and  is 
suspected  to  have  been  the  cause  of  breaking  off 
more  matches  than  the  new  marriage  act. 

My  pretty  cousin  Sophy,  for  instance,  swears 
that)  since  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  aunt 
Barbara  has  been  no  less  than  seven  times  an 
obstacle  to  her  settlement  in  life.  Her  father, 
the  old  general,  who  is  also  an  oddity  in  his 
way,  unluckily  sets  a value  upon  the  gifts  of 
fortune  proportionate  to  the  pain  and  grief,  the 
jaundice  and  liver  complaint,  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  creation  of  his  own,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  India ; and  his  elderly  kinswoman,  aware 
of  his  foible,  has  humoured  it  by  pointing  out, 
in  succession,  to  his  abhorrence,  an  ensign  in 
the  Uuards,  an  Irish  peer,  the  fifth  son  of  an 
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English  Earl,  and  four  other  heroes  equally 
ineligible  in  a matrimonial  point  of  view,  all 
of  whom,  she  swears,  have  entertained  designs, 
through  a marriage  with  his  daughter,  upon 
General  Verelst's  strong-box.  At  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  accordingly,  Sophia,  though 
a beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  still  unmarried) 
Judge  whether  she  cherished  a spite  against 
Aunt  Barbara! 

I once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the 
old  creature  touching  her  unsought  interfer- 
ences. 

u Ay,  ay ! it  is  easy  enough  to  ascribe  to  my 
officiousness  what  is  simply  the  result  of  Miss 
Sophia’s  own  levity,”  cried  she.  u Each  of  the 
young  gentlemen  to  whom  you  allude  had  ample 
time  to  make  their  proposals  and  get  the  match 
settled  out  of  hand  before  General  Verelst 
dreamt  of  forbidding  them  the  house.  But 
they  were  afraid — they  hung  back  ; for  they 
had  seen  the  young  lady  waltzing  away  at  half 
the  balls  of  the  season !” 

“ And  what  then  ?”  said  I.  “ If  waltzing 
were  a lawful  impediment  to  matrimony,  half  the 
weddings  solemnized  at  the  churches  of  StGeorge 
or  St  James  would  bo  prevented  taking  place. 
There  is  no  more  harm  in  a waltz,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  rational  men  of  the  present  day,  than 
there  used  to  be  in  a minuet,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  rational  men  of  your  own.  As  to  country 
dances,  they,  I grant  you,  might  be  adduced  as 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  a modest  young  per- 
son. Such  rompings.  whisperings,  artd  hand- 
squeezings  as  used  to  take  place,  under  cover 
of  ‘ Money  Musk’  or  the  ‘ College  Hornpipe,' 
were  indeed  calculated  to  alarm  the  sensibilities 
of  a right-thinking  man.” 

“ Be  pleased  to  remember  to  whom  you  are 
addressing  yourself,”  said  Aunt  Barbara,  bridling 
behind  her  fan,  ut  the  mere  mention  of  such  an 
enormity  as  that  of  squeezing  a partner’s  hand. 
“ I can  only  assure  you,  sir,  that  contre-dancse 
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were  the  prevailing  recreation  of  my  day  ; and 
that  never,  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
juvenile  existence,  though  figuring  with  some 
credit  among  the  youngpersons  of  my  time” 

" I acquit  you,  my  dear  aunt,  1 heartily  ac- 
quit you !”  cried  I,  interrupting  her.  “ I only 
wish  you  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  equally 
indulgent  towards  my  cousin  Sophia.” 

My  pretty  cousin,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  be 
a match  for  Aunt  Barbara,  by  getting  one  set- 
tled without  her  knowledge.  A distant  con- 
nexion of  the  General  being  settled  at  liallohill 
Park,  within  a mile  of  Melton  Mowbray,  Sophy 
persuaded  her  father  that  the  fogs  of  London 
and  keen  breezes  of  Brighton  were  incompatible 
with  the  ounces  of  blue  pill  wherewith  he  thinks 
proper  to  combat,  every  winter,  the  blue  devils 
and  the  jaundice ; and  he  accordingly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  Hallohill. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  that  a pretty  girl  is  seen 
in  Leicestershire.  The  cunning  creatures  are 
too  prudent  or  too  proud  to  place  their  attrac- 
tions in  competition  with  those  of  the  best  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  kingdom ; and  the  straggling 
charmer,  a glimpse  of  whom  happens  to  be 
espied  between  two  excellent  run8,  is  consequently 
doubly  estimated.  It  is  not  her  fate  to 

Waste  her  aweetnesa  on  the  desert  heir. 

Devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  on  the 
contrary,  he  associates  her  in  his  mind  with  the 
favourite  horse  on  which  he  hunted  the  morning 
of  the  evening  which  first  brought  them  into 
each  other’s  company  ; with  the  favourite  hounds 
which  distinguished  themselves  in  that  eventful 
run ; with  the  leaps  in  which  he  figured  ; with 
all  the  joys,  in  short,  of  his  existence  as  a sports- 
man. 

And  so  felt  the  young  Earl  of  Smashborough 
towards  my  pretty  cousin.  Though  he  had  seen 
her,  Wednesday  after  Wednesday,  at  Almacks, 
throughout  the  season,  and  thought  nothing  of 
her,  be  had  not  spent  four  days  at  Hallohill 
Park,  hunting  every  morning  and  flirting  every 
evening,  before  he  began  to  vote  Melton  a bore, 
even  with  all  its  accessions  of  whi6t,  ecarte,  and 
chicken-hazard  ; and,  finding  himself  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Verelst,  fancied  himself  despe- 
rately in  love  with  domestic  felicity.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Hallohill  Park  lies  exactly  110  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  (so  as  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  Aunt  Barbara’s  interposition  to  forewarn 
the  General  that  Lord  Smashborough,  though  an 
English  Earl,  with  an  estate  of  £32,000  per 
annum,  was  a gambler  and  a libertine  ;)  and  my 
Cousin  Sophy  has  accordingly  accomplished  her 
destinies  of  becoming  a Countess. 

I shall  never  forget  Aunt  Barbara’s  irritation 
of  mind,  when  the  fact  was  first  disclosed  to  her 
by  an  announcement  in  the  newspapers : — “ We 
learn  that  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss 
Verelst  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
by  the  Earl  of  Smashborough.”  Yes,  the  news- 
papers had  learnt  a family  fact,  of  which  she  re- 
mained in  ignorance. 


<e  Led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  indeed ! Ay,  it, 
l have  often  heard  her  say  that  she  «u  to  be 
led,  but  not  to  be  drove,"  sneered  the  old  maid. 
“ However,  on  such  an  occasion,  I fancy  no  vary 
hard  driving  would  have  been  necessary.  The 
girl  has,  doubtless,  jumped  at  the  match ; tit, 
who  was  so  gone  off ! she,  who  was  on  her  U‘t 
legs  ! Well,  I only  hope  it  may  turn  out  at  «he 
expects.  I trust  that,  this  day  twelvemonth*, 
General  Verelst  and  his  daughter  will  be  able  to 
express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  coc- 
nexion  as  now.  But  I have  my  doubts ! 1 kau 
my  misgivings  ! Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  the  scandals  of  the  times,  I must  say  that 
Lord  Smashborough’s  affair  with  Ma’m'seUe  At 
gelique,  the  opera-dancer,  has  been  a little  tm 
public.  His  Lordship  wishes  it  to  be  public,  1 
conclude,  by  his  giving  her  his  liveries.  Wefl, 
things  were  not  managed  by  gentlemen  in  tin: 
audacious  way  in  my  young  days.” 

“ Certainly  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  eri- 
dence  in  the  cause  of  Hackman  and  Mies  R«, 
said  I,  laughing.  “ Yet  Lord  Sandwich  *m  rt 
only  a gentleman,  but  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

4<  And,  pray,  where  is  Miss  Verelst  to  be  car- 
ried, and  when  ?’’  demanded  Aunt  Barbara,  tun- 
ing a deaf  ear  to  my  retort. 

“ They  come  to  town  on  the  24th  of  tii 
month  ; and  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  next,  the  sec- 
ding  is  to  take  place.” 

" Allow  herself  only  a week  for  visits  of  ce- 
remony to  her  friends — for  the  selection  of  her 
wedding  clothe#?”  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  c 
amazement. 

“ I fancy  Sophia  wrote  from  Hallohill  to  her 
different  tradespeople  ; and  expects  her  tntt- 
seau  to  be  finished  by  the  time  she  arrives. 

“ Write  to  her  tradespeople  for  her  weddm 
clothes  ?”  again  ejaculated  Aunt  Barbara.  “ Ail 
who  is  to  ensure  her  against  being  cheated  a 
the  quality  of  her  silks,  satins,  lawna,  lac* 
furs,  and  linen  ? You  don’t  know  what  m u* 
talking  of !” 

“ Perhaps  not.  But  it  strikes  me  that  * 
Sophy  Verelst  has  always  dealt  liberally  with  th( 
best  warehouses  in  town,  she  is  less  likely  to  b# 
deceived  by  trusting  implicitly  to  their  boned? 
than  by  interfering  in  the  choice  of  matter* 
of  which,  at  best,  a lady  must  be  an  incompettft 
judge.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  an  incompetent  jodg*" 
persisted  Aunt  Barbara.  “ I consider  i*.  the 
duty  of  every  lady  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  ted 
matters.  What  weightier  business  has  she  *'■ 
her  hand  ? I remember  the  time  when  tif 
highest  Duchess  in  the  land  would  not  !•*** 
allowed  her  mantuamaker  to  put  an  ell  of  edf*i< 
upon  her  gown,  which  she  had  not  herself  se- 
lected at  the  laceman’s.  As  regards  my* A 
(and,  I fancy,  old  Sir  Marmaduke’s  daughter  •* 
entitled  to  assert  herself  a lady  born,)  I wasow 
of  the  best  feelers  of  a silk  that  ever  entevra 
Snuggs’  shop.  You  have  heard  of  Snuges 
celebrated  silk  mercer  of  Chandos  Street,  t «r*£* 
Garden,  where  each  customer,  on  st#ppi»ff  &** 
her  carriage  in  winter-time,  was  serred  wid> 1 
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cup  of  chocolate  ? Well ! it  was  to  Snuggs’  that 
ladies  used  to  repair  to  select  the  bluffs  and  bro- 
cades for  their  wedding  suits.  First,  there  was 
the  wedding  dress  and  undress ; then  the  pre- 
sentation 6uit;  then  the  ball  suit;  then  the  winter 
and  summer  birth-day  suits — fourteen  breadths 
in  each — seven  in  the  gown,  and  seven  in  the 
petticoat ; and  often  at  a guinea,  or  even  two 
guineas  a yard.  I only  ask  you,  Mr  Allspy, 
whether  the  choice  of  such  articles  ; articles 
destined  to  last  one’s  life,  and  perhaps  to  descend 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  interested  hands  ?’’ 

“ A lady's  gown,  thank  heaven,  is  not,  in  these 
days,  quite  so  permanent,”  I replied.  **  They 
neither  occupy  quite  so  great  a space  in  the 
world,  nor  so  long  a time.  I have  no  doubt 
Sophy  is  perfectly  safe  in  Mrs  Murray’s  hands, 
and  that  both  of  them  will  shine  on  the  occa- 

• _ ll 

sion. 

u But  her  laces,  my  dear  sir,  her  laces  /" 

“ Will  be  furnished,  I suppose,  by  the  stay- 
maker." 

“ Do  you  suppose,  sir,  1 am  talking  of  stay 
laces?  I mean  her  suit  of  point  for  winter,  her 
suit  of  Mechlin  for  summer,  her  suit  of  Brussels 
and  Lisle  for  the  demie  saisons  ?” 

“ You  are  really  too  learned  for  me,”  cried  I, 
shrugging  my  shoulders.  “ In  Sophy  Verelst’s 
letters  to  her  people,  I saw  no  specification  about 
lace." 

“ Good  God  ! the  most  important  item  in  the 
whole  wedding  order  ! In  my  time,  a woman  of 
condition  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  marry- 
ing without  diamonds,  as  without  point  ; unless, 
at  that  important  crisis,  she  secure  a proper  pro- 
vision for  her  suitable  appearance  through  life 
in  the  fashionable  world,  where  is  she  ever  likely 
to  obtain  her  due  ? Parents  usually  economize 
with  their  daughters  ; husbands  always  econo- 
mize with  their  wives ; and  unless,  in  taking  the 
intermediary  step  which  conducts  her  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  one  to  the  care  of  the  other, 
a woman  is  never  likely  to  be  decently  set  up. 
Wedding  clothes,  sir,  ought  to  be  so  judiciously 
■elected,  as  to  form  a fund  to  be  drawn  upon, 
without  fear  of  exhaustion,  for  the  remainder  of 
life." 

“ 1 fear  poor  Sophy  has  been  influenced  by  no 
such  foresight,”  said  1 ; ” being  too  happy  in  her 
marriage  to  care  for  the  paraphernalia  by  which 
it  is  embellished." 

**  Poor  young  creature  !"  sighed  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  contempt ; and  “ poor 
young  creature”  did  she  hourly  repeat,  through- 
out the  hurried  preparations  for  Sophy  Verelst’s 
wedding.  According  to  her  notions,  nothing  was 
done  right.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  deco- 
rum were  most  indecently  disregarded.  For 
things  went  on  as  usual  in  the  house ; and,  sav- 
ing that  Smashborough  dined  three  or  four  times 
in  the  ten  days  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
and  paid  longer  morning  visits  than  other  people, 
no  one  need  have  known  that  he  was  attracted 
to  Bruton  Street  by  any  extraordinary  circum- 
stances or  pretension. 


“ Pray,  what  day  is  this  strange  marriage  to 
take  place  ?”  inquired  Aunt  Barbara,  as  the 
epoch  originally  fixed  drew  near. 

“ On  Friday  or  Saturday,  I believe." 

**  On  Friday  or  Saturday  ?"  cried  the  old  lady. 
u You  forget  that  this  is  Wednesday,  when  you 
assert  that  the  happy  day  is  not  yet  definitively 
settled  ! Pray,  what  sort  of  invitations  will  be 
sent  out,  or  what  sort  of  preparations  made,  if 
this  singular  uncertainty  be  prolonged?” 

“ I fancy  there  will  be  neither  preparations 
nor  invitations,”  said  I ; aware  that  all  Mrs 
Barbara’s  white  lace  had  been  at  a cleaner  and 
mender’s  for  six  weeks  past,  with  a view  of  figur- 
ing at  the  ceremony.  “ Smashborough  is  a sans 
faqon  kind  of  fellow,  who  hates  all  that  kind  of 
thing." 

“ Lord  Smashborough  is  a t chat,  sir,”  de- 
manded my  aunt, 'drawing  up  her  chin. 

“ A young  man  not  fond  of  displays  or  for- 
malities. Provided  he  be  surrounded  at  church 
with  his  bride  and  her  nearest  relations,  he” 

“ At  Church  ?"  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  again 
interrupting  me.  “ Miss  Verelst  unite  herself 
with  an  Earl,  and  be  defrauded  of  her  bishop  and 
her  special  license?" 

“ By  no  means.  Smashborough’s  uncle,  the 
old  Bishop  of  E , is  to  perform  the  cere- 

mony. but  in  honour  of  the  relationship  rather 
than  the  mitre.  As  to  the  special  license,  it  will 
afford  the  happy  pair  the  privilege  of  marrying 
when  and  where  they  think  proper ; and  they 
wisely  think  proper  that  it  should  be  in  their 
parish  church." 

•'Well,  if  ever  I heard  anything  so  preposter- 
ous ! What  singular  want  of  delicacy ; and  in 
a young  person  so  well  brought  up  !”  ejaculated 
my  prim  aunt.  “ After  Buch  an  inauguration 
into  married  life,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
her?” 

**  That  she  will  be  a very  charming,  and,  I 
trust-,  a very  happy  woman,”  cried  I.  “ To- 
morrow morning,  by  the  way,  the  settlements 
are  to  be  signed." 

“ To-morrow  evening  you  mean  ; the  signa- 
ture is  always  arranged  of  an  evening,  usually 
the  evening  preceding  the  wedding.” 

u But  Smashborough  and  the  General  wish  to 
have  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  because  they 
are  engaged  to  some  county  dinner,  or  something 
of  that  kind." 

" Dine  out  the  day  before  his  marriage  ?”  cried 
Aunt  Barbara,  clapping  her  hands. 

“ It  is  not  absolutely  settled  that  they  are  to 
be  married  on  Friday.” 

" On  a Friday  ? I trust  in  heaven  not !" 

“ They  are  to  proceed,  after  the  wedding,  to 
Smashborough's  cottage,  near  Ascot ; and  as  it 
is  only  a sporting-box,  a mere  bachelor’s  hall,  he 
has  had  it  completely  refurnished  ; and  can’t  get 
Bantry’s  people  out  of  the  house.  They  pledged 
themselves  for  to-day ; but  it  seems  nothing  is 
ready." 

“ And  was  it,  then,  in  such  a state  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  young  Countess’  reception  ?”  de. 
raanded  Aunt  Barbara,  with  a significant  glance. 
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“ Humph  ! That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I 
fancy  there  has  been  oddish  company  there,  now 
und  then.  Bachelors,  you  know,  particularly 
sporting  men,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  very 
particular.  One  of  Smashborough's  first  steps 
towards  reformation  has  been  to  refurnish  his 
house.  Ma’am 'sellc  Angelique  was  pensioned  off 
at  the  end  of  last  season;’’ 

Aunt  Barbara  would  hear  no  more.  There 
was  no  occasion  that  she  should  ; for  she  had 
been  purposely  overlooked  throughout  the  affair 
by  the  young  lady,  who  had  so  much  Cause  to 
complain  of  her  officiousness.  The  wedding, 
however,  did  not  the  less  take  place  because  the 
venerable  spinster  was  not  invited.  All  went  on  en 
rtgle — that  is,  according  to  les  regies  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Gunter's  counter  was  whitened  over, 
for  an  hour  or  so,  with  wedding-cake.  Three  or 
four  carriages  drew  up  quietly^o  the  vestry  door 
of  St  George's  Church.  The  bride,  in  an  elegant 
but  simple  morning  dress,  wns  escorted  to  the 
altar  by  four  charming  girls,  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  Almacks,  all  arrayed  uniformly  in  pale 
blue.  After  the  ceremony,  the  party,  amounting 
to  about  twenty,  and  consisting  of  the  brides- 
maids and  their  parents,  the  General  and  the 
bridesman,  (unworthily  represented  in  my  ob- 
scure person,)  were  entertained  with  a handsome 
breakfast,  while  the  young  couple  proceeded 
straight  from  the  vestry  door  to  Wingfield  Plairt. 

Nevertheless,  the  Morning  Post  of  the  follow- 
ing day  had  matter  to  exercise  its  usual  mag- 
niloquence concerning  the  wedding.  What  with 
the  Right  Honourable  bridegroom,  the  Bishops 
and  special  license,  Sophy’s  marriage  cut  a very 
proper  figure  in  the  newspapers,  under  the 
head  of 

Splendid  Hymeneal*  in  High  Life. 

Of  the  four  lovely  bridesmaids,  two  were  Lord 
Smashborough’s  sisters,  the  Ladies  Cecilia  and 
Clementina  Smackaway ; the  other  two,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lolly  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Ho- 
pham.  Maid  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty ; whose 
parentage,  of  course,  afforded  an  Earl  and  Count- 
ess or  two  to  bring  up  the  rear,  in  the  list  of 
persons  present.  AH  looked  exceedingly  re- 
spectable. The  public  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  “ Sophia,  sole  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Major-General  Verelst.  of  the  H.  C.  S. — 
C.  B.,”  had  not  thrown  herself  away. 

“ I suppose  it  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  people 
to  cut  their  old-fashioned  relations,”  observed 
Aunt  Barbara ; who,  though  somewhat  pacified, 
by  receiving  an  inordinate  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
still  brooded  over  her  grievances.  “ Had  I been 
invited,  Lady  Smashborough.  perhaps,  might  not 
have  been  the  worse  off  for  receiving,  on  her 
wedding-day,  a magnificent  pair  of  rose-diamond 
girandoles  (my  late  mother’s)  which  I had  caused 
to  he  reset  for  her  at  my  silversmith’s  in  Leices- 
ter Fields and  saying  which,  she  took  from 
her  work-box,  nnd  half  opened,  for  my  tantaliza- 
tion,  a little  red  morocco  case,  containing  a pair 
of  dull  looking  disfigurements,  apparently  set  in 
pewter,  which  would  have  caused  the  blood  to 
curdle  in  the  veins  of  Horr  and  Mortimer. 


*c  I intended  to  have  presented  these  to  her 
Ladyship,  when  she  shewed  herself  to  the  com- 
pany, after  retiring  to  change  her  dress,  previous 
to  quitting  town,”  observed  my  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  a look  proclaiming  her  consciousness  of  in» 
jury. 

**  But,  my  dear  madam,  Lady  Smashborough 
neither  retired  nor  changed  her  dress."  said  1. 
“ As  she  had  only  a drive  of  twenty  miles  inprtv 
sped,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  wore  awhito 
silk  pelisse  or  a grey  one.” 

Aunt  Barbara  made  no  answer.  Her  disgust 
was  too  great  for  words. 

Some  ten  days  afterwards,  I found  myself  tap- 
ped on  the  arm  in  Regent  8treet  hv  a spindled 
foot-boy  in  leathern  gaiters,  who  requested  me 
to  “ step  to  Missus,  whose  carriage  was  watting 
at  Hodge  and  Lowman’s  door." — “Missus’’ptoved, 
as  1 expected,  from  this  association  with  a bar- 
gain shop,  to  be  my  Aunt  Barbara  ; whose  bilious 
looking  chariot  greatly  resembles  the  one  in 
which  Merlin  the  conjuror  used  to  drive  about 
Ilyde  Park,  when  I was  a youth." 

“ Step  in  !"  said  she,  when  leather-gaiters  had 
opened  the  carriage  door.  But  I pleaded  busi- 
ness, and  was  permitted  to  enjoy  my  hurried  io1 
terview  in  the  open  air.  **  I have  a very  serious 
question  to  ask  you/’  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her 
brows  :-*-u  1 heard  it  protested,  at  Lady  Popping- 
ton’s  whist  party  last  night,  that  Lady  Smssh- 
borough  was  seen  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday 
night !" 

“ Very  likely,”  said  I ; “ hut  I was  not  aware 
of  her  being  in  town.  Smashborough  has  driven 
up  once  or  twice ; hut  only  to  return  to  din^ 
ner." 

11  My  dear  sir,  reflect  upon  what  yon  are  say- 
ing! The  Earl  and  Countess  are  yet  in  their  ho- 
neymoon !” 

“ Is  that  an  obstacle  to  Sophia’s  enjoying  » 
new  opera — so  passionately  fond  as  she  is  of  mu- 
sic?” said  I. 

“ A new  opera,  nnd  passionately  fond  of  mu* 
sic,  during  the  honeyman !"  ejaculated  my  Aunt 
Barbara. 

“ The  Rauzinella,  you  know,  leaves  us  next 
week,  to  fulfil  her  engagements  at  St  Peters- 
burg,” said  I. — “ Sophia  was  her  favourite  pupil* 
You  would  not  have  had  her  lose  the  last  night 
of  the  llauzinella?” 

“ The  last  night  of  the  Rauzinella,  during hof 
honeymoon !"  again  exclaimed  my  Aunt  Barbars. 

“ And  why  not  ?"  said  1,  trying  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

“ In  my  time,  sir,”  cried  thd  old  lady,  making 
her  lynx  skin  muff  revolve  upon  her  skinny  hand* 
with  agitation — “ In  my  time,  the  honeymoon 
was  a sacred  epoch.  No  unhallowed  eyes,  not 
even  those  of  the  nearest  female  relative,  *ere 
allowed  to  examine  the  blushes  of  the  bride,  of 
investigate  her  sentiments.  During  that  PrlV1‘ 
leged  period,  the  happy  couple  were  non-existeii 
for  the  remainder  of  the  human  race.  All  in 
to  each  other,  they  were  nothing  to  the  rw  ® 
the  worid,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  mg 
to  them.  Their  existence  wa9  a mere  sap f®!*4 
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tion.  Before  my  time,  a scandalous  custom  pre- 
vailed, I fancy,  of  a wedding  ball  and  an  exhibi- 
tion, tbe  following  Sunday,  at  church.  But  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeliug  of  society  revolted 
against  it  ; and,  for  nearly  a century,  (down  to 
these  degenerate  days,  the  customs  of  which  I do 
not  pretend  to  expound.)  a whole  calendar  month 
has  always  been  allowed  a young  lady,  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation  as  a 
matron.  Buried  in  some  secluded  country-house, 
or  whirled  along  incog,  on  a tour,  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  six  weeks,  at  soonest,  they  were 
heard  of  by  their  nearest  relatives.  At  the  close 
of  two  months,  a letter  announced  them  to  be  on 
their  return ; and  some  time  was  still  suffered  to 
elapse  before  they  ventured  to  shew  themselves 
in  public  places,  or  to  receive  company  at  home.” 

*'  How  confoundedly  they  must  have  been 
bored !"  was  my  involuntary  ejaculation.  “ Thank 
goodness,  such  trying  tcte-a-tctes  are  now 
abridged,  or  a honey-moon  would  be  as  dull  as 
a mill-pond.  Three  weeks,  a fortnight,  a week, 
according  to  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
parties,  are  judged  quite  sufficient.  People  are  not 
thrust  out  of  society  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  or 
the  cholera,  because  they  have  tried  to  increase  ; 
their  enjoyment  of  life,  by  pairing  off.  Nay,  I j 
have  seen  fellows  quietly  taking  their  usual  ride 
in  the  park  a very  few  days  after  that  of  their 
wedding.  1 must  say,  I prefer  the  new  system. 
It  is  making  matrimony  too  appalling  to  invest 
it  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  a criminal 
execution.” 

“ And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rendering  it  far  too 
trivial  to  invest  it  with  so  little,”  cried  Aunt 
Barbara.  “ If  people  marry  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  they  put  on  a pair  of  new  shoes,  rely 
upon  it  they  will  fling  aside  the  obligations  they  < 


have  imposed  on  themselves,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  a pair  of  old  ones.” 

“ The  records  of  Doctors’  Commons  say  No  !” 
cried  I,  in  my  turn.  “ The  Consistory  Court 
swears  we  are  better  people  than  we  used  to  be. 
Ha!  there  is  Sophy  herself  kissing  her  hand  to  us!” 
“ The  lady  in  the  pink  bonnet  and  feathers, 
smiling  and  bowing  in  that  unabashed  manner, 
the  Countess  of  Smashborough !”  cried  Aunt 
Barbara,  with  an  air  of  horror. 

“ How  very  handsome  she  looks  ! They  must 
be  at  Mivart's ! I will  go  and  call  on  them  to- 
morrow morning !"  cried  I. 

“ A bride  at  a public  hotel !”  groaned  the  old 
lady.  “ Thomas,”  cried  she,  addressing  leather 
gaiters,  “ what  day  of  the  month  is  it?” 

“ The  18th,  ma’am ; cos  the  milkman’s  bill 
what  corn’d  in  this  morning,  were  up  i’  th’  l?th, 
which  war  as  yesterday,”  replied  leather  gaiters, 
with  logical  precision. 

“ The  ISth,  and  married  only  on  the  5th  of  the 
month  ; yet  openly  driving  in  the  public  streets 
of  London  !"  ejaculated  his  lady. 

“ I assure  you,  my  dear  ma’am,  she  is  only 
acting  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; that  is,  like 
her  own  class  of  society,”  said  I. 

" The  18th ; married  on  the  5th,  yet  openly 
driving  in  the  public  streets  of  London  !”  reite- 
rated Aunt  Barbara,  almost  beside  herself.  “ And 
to  be  told  that  such  is  the  custom  of  modern 
society  ! Thank  goodness,  I have  long  made 
up  my  mind  to  retire  from  the  world.  My 
house  on  Brixton  Hill  will  be  vacant  come  Lady- 
day,  and  thither  will  I retreat  from  the  progress 
of  modern  corruption  ! Mr  Allspy,  sir,  good 
morning.  Thomas,  tell  the  coachman  to  drive 
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I. 

T)ONALD  OIIAKMK. 

“ I*  it  the  night  ? does  the  moon  shine  bright  ?” 
Said  Donald  Graeme  the  bold  ; 

“ What  lets  that  I mount  my  bonny  black  mare, 
And  unsheathe  my  Damascus  old  ?” 

Bedridden  and  weak  the  gallant  knight, 

When  the  warrior  tread  and  the  blast 
Of  the  bugle  proclaimed  that  the  spurs  were  whet 
And  the  forayers  gathering  fast; 

The  gallant  knight,  bedridden  and  old, 

Whose  locks  were  as  white  as  the  snow 
Of  his  eightieth  winter,  felt  the  fire 
In  his  kindling  bosom  glow. 

Upbounds  the  Graeme  ; but  the  feeble  frame 
Masters  tbe  iion  will. 

**  By  the  sword  of  my  fathers,”  cried  the  knight, 

“ The  hawk's  on  the  dunghill  still. 

“ When  the  hot  blood  is  shed  and  the  dagger  is  red 
With  the  life  of  his  hated  foe, 

In  the  rush  of  the  onset,  shall  Donald  no  more 
Deal  death  with  his  terrible  blow  ? 

41  No  more  shall  his  bugle  make  Cheviots'  erne 
Rush  down  with  exulting  scream  ? 

Or  his  foraying  shout  and  gathering  cry 
Be  heard  on  the  Solway  stream  ? 
no.  LXXXlli.— -VOL.  YlU 


“ I would  the  grey-haired  hag  were  here  s 
I mind  me  of  the  time 

When  she  cleared  my  eye  to  behold  the  sky 
Of  a far  and  foreign  clime. 

“ I was  then  but  a boy,  yet  I mind  the  joy 
Her  dark  revealings  gave; 

Gut  the  witch  was  old,  and  her  touch  was  cold, 

And  her  breath  was  of  the  grave.” 

A skinny  form  is  by  the  couch, 

It  lifts  a skinny  hand  ; 

From  the  grey  cold  eye  more  shrunk  the  knight 
Than  from  stoutest  warrior's  brand. 

“ I thought  thou’dst  been  among  the  dead, 

Old  hag,  full  fifty  years.” 

“ Ha ! ha  ! brave  knight,  but  the  sod  lies  light 
When  the  witch  a summons  hears.” 

“ Hast  ought  of  the  salve,  thou  gruesome  hag. 

That  gladdened  my  sight  of  yore?” 

“ Would  the  dotard  behold,  when  his  blood  raw'  cold, 
His  youth's  bright  visions  o’er  ? 

“ His  hours  are  but  few  ; shall  he  hope  to  renew 
The  glory  of  youth’s  career  ? 

One  foot  in  the  grave,  shall  the  other  climb 
The  steeps  of  the  starry  sphere  ?n 
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“ Beshrew  thy  tongue,  thou  cursed  witch ! 

I would  see  it'  the  deeds  and  the  fame 
Of  those  who  inherit  my  power  aud  sword 
Be  those  of  Donald  Graeme." 

“ The  dotard  may  rue  what  he  dares  to  do 
"When  ruing  is  all  in  vain  ; 

Wilt  thou  blast  thy  sight  with  prophetic  light, 

Nor  shrink  from  the  scorching  pain?" 

“ I will  not  curse  thee,  withered  hag, 

Thou  art  cursed  for  ever  aud  nve; 

But  grant  my  wish,  and  Donald  Graeme 
Will  dare  what  moital  may." 

She  touched  his  eye,  and  before  him  towers 
A castle,  proud  and  strong, 

Beleagured  by  three  hundred  Graemes 
Its  girdling  woods  among. 

He  knew  the  forayers,  bold  and  stout, 

Who  had  boune,  at  twilight  grey, 

To  the  bugle  horn,  from  his  own  high  tower, 

With  a youth  for  their  leader  gay  : 

The  hope  of  his  house,  who  had  sworu  to  dip 
In  the  blood  of  his  father's  foe, 

Ere  the  moon  went  down,  the  bouny  white  plume 
That  danced  on  his  manly  brow. 

He  sees  the  boy  on  his  raven  steed  ; 

He  marks  his  kindling  eye. 

And  tire  toss  of  his  bonny  snow-white  plume, 

That  bodes  of  the  battle  nigh. 

With  lightning  speed  across  the  moat 
He  spies  the  drawbridge  flung ; 

While  the  shout  of  the  onward  rushiug  foe 
From  the  echoing  heights  is  rung. 

With  onset  wild  and  battle  yell 
They  rush  to  the  red  embrace, 

With  the  deadly  hatred  clansmen  feel 
To  the  foes  of  their  chieftain’s  race. 

’Mid  the  mingling  whirl  of  axe  and  sword 
The  gallaut  Graeme  careers 
Through  the  hottest  with  a joy  that  bounds 
At  the  music  of  clashing  spears. 

Bloodstained  he  marks,  with  eagle  glance, 

By  the  crest  of  a chieftain's  rank, 

The  castle’s  lord — “ Now  strike,  my  boy, 

The  spur  in  thy  courser's  flank." 

Scarce  Donald  had  spoke,  when  the  Graeme’s  bright 
sword 

On  his  foeman’s  helmet  rung ; 

And  the  castle  chief  one  moment  brief 
His  axe  in  the  moonlight  swung. 

Dread  was  the  strife,  till  the  tides  of  life 
Streamed  from  each  reeking  blade : 

The  vengeful  hate  of  centuries  asks 
No  clansman’s  sword  for  aid. 

Sternly  and  mute  old  Donald  Graeme 
Watches  the  strife  of  steel; 

Till  he  spies  the  castle's  giant  knight 
On  his  sable  charger  reel. 

With  a crash  he  falls  o’er  his  foaming  steed. 

And  above  him  bounds  the  Graeme  : 

“ Now  speed  one  blow,  my  gallaut  boy, 

For  vengeauce  and  for  fauie.” 

But,  ere  the  blow  was  sped,  he  sees 
A traitorous  dagger  gleam  ; 

And  the  shelterless  side  of  the  youthful  Graeme 
Gave  vent  to  a purple  stream. 

He  sees  them  roll  on  the  bloody  sward, 

And  struggle  with  shortening  breath  ; 

Till  the  eyes  that  gleamed  with  vengeauce  close 
At  the  icy  touch  of  death. 

* # • • ft 

Vanish  afar  from  his  tortured  gaze 
The  combat,  the  de  ad,  and  the  dying  ; 

And  before  him  a glowing  paradise 
In  the  smile  of  heaven  is  lying. 


Rivers,  in  calm  and  beauty,  rolled 
Through  a calm  and  beauteous  land; 

Woods  far  sweeping  round  a dome, 

Like  the  work  of  enchanter's  wand ; 

Corn. fields  stretching  wide  end  far 
In  autumn’s  wealth  and  giow; 

Untended  flocks  the  quiet  bills 
Wliiteniug  with  fleecy  snow. 

u O,  for  a plunder  !’’  cries  tbs  knight, 

As  his  eye  detects  the  scene, 

Varied  in  all  but  stream  and  hill. 

Where  the  ruthless  fight  had  been. 

But  where  the  lofty  Castle  Bawn, 

Turret  and  donjon  high, 

The  waving  plume,  the  burnished  steel. 
Spear-clash  aud  battle-cry  ? 

Without  a moat  or  battlement. 

Palace  and  cottage  stand 
Unguarded  all  ; as  though  no  Graeme 
Dwelt  near  the  foeman’s  land. 

But,  issuing  from  the  lordly  hall. 

What  greets  his  wondering  eye  ? 

A long  and  proud  processiou  sweeps 
To  a turreted  mansion  nigh. 

Is  it  for  war?  Nor  plume,  nor  sword, 

Nor  martial  shout  are  there  : 

A funeral  march  ? No  death-bell  floats 
Sad  music  on  the  air. 

For  penance  ? Gladsome,  looks  abound. 

For  revelry  ? No  shout 
Nor  loud  explosive  mirth  resounds 
From  the  gay  and  jewelled  route. 

To  the  stately  pile  more  slowly  wends 
The  pomp  its  radiant  way  ; 

When  flashed  a thought  on  the  soul  of  the  kaijbu- 
’Tis  the  pouip  of  a bridal  day. 

Now,  by  a rose-crowned  altar  stand, 

In  youth  aud  beauty's  pride, 

’Mid  the  light  of  a hundred  happy  eyes, 

A bridegroom  and  a bride. 

“ By  the  deadliest  brand  of  Cumberland, 

The  brand  of  John  the  Grim  !” 

Cried  the  kuight,  as  he  gazed  on  the  bridegroom ‘i  f**- 
14  That  youth  resembles  him. 

“ And  the  maid — wo-worth  the  blasted  day 
That  sees  them  side  by  side ; 

A Graeme  with  the  child  of  his  father’s  foe, 

A bridegroom  aud  a bride  !*’ 

• * • • • 

The  words  were  his  last  ; his  eyes  are  dark  ; 

The  witch  and  the  spell  have  fled; 

And  the  earliest  beam  of  the  dawuing  shone 
Ou  the  warrior  cold  and  dead. 
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There  is  wailing  and  dishonour 
On  Cressy’s  fateful  plain; 

And  brave  high  hearts  are  sleeping  there 
Never  to  wake  again. 

The  fairest  flowers  of  chivalry 
Withered  and  staiued  are  lying— 

Alas  1 for  the  tender  womans*  hearts 
Soon  to  break  o'er  dead  and  dying  ! 

An  old  man  gazes  mournfully. 

With  dark  and  sightless  eye, 

Which  vainly  strives,  thro'  perpetual  aighk 
An  only  son  to  espy. 


* It  is  said  of  Johu  the  blind  King  of  Bohmis.  dir*-’ 
tho  Battle  of  Cressy,  that,  anxious  for  the  £»U  of  l®1** 
aud  resolving  not  to  disgrace  his  former  vietows,  he 
sired  to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  tl»o  b&ttk ; the 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  poem.  Vsh  * 1 
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Oh,  wliat  though  he  was  knighthood’s  pride; 

An  heir  of  Boheim’s  throne  ? 

A father’s  heart  doth  a sweeter  tie 
In  deep  wild  anguisii  own. 

**  My  son  / my  brave  ! my  beautiful ! 

Is  there  dust  on  thy  young  brow? 

Do  the  proud  steeds  of  the  conqueror's  host 
Trample  thy  banner  now? 

My  country,  for  whose  dear  loved  sake 
I have  fought,  and  toiled,  and  bled  ; 

E’en  now  I think  on  the  blazoned  words 
Which  have  waved  above  iny  head. 

“ I served  thee  in  my  youth's  glad  hour, 

When  thy  fair  face  gleamed  on  me  ; 

And  I’ll  serve  thee  now,  in  the  wintry  time 
Of  my  blind  misery. 

Haste,  haste,  my  faithful  lords,  and  guide 
My  dark  steps  to  the  fight. 

That  I may  teach  our  haughty  foes 
My  sword's  uu’minish’d  might.” 

“Sire,  to  the  death  we  thee  obey  1” 

And  carefully  aud  lovingly 
They  tie  his  reins  to  their  own  good  steeds, 

Lest  they  divided  be. 

On,  on  they  lead  their  valiant  lord, 

’Till  they  glance  on  the  aspect  bright 
Of  England's  dearest  pride  and  hope — 

The  star  of  that  dread  knight. 

They  stood — the  blind  king  and  the  prince  ; 

The  one  in  beauty’s  prime; 

The  other,  wearied  and  worn  with  age, 

The  mockery  of  Time. 

But  the  young  fair  bead  escapes  the  aim 
Of  that  benighted  eye, 

Only  the  untimely  fate  to  full 
Of  blinder  destiny. 

Morning,  with  dewy  eyes, 

O’er  that  night’s  dark  wo  is  beaming ; 

And  she  weeps  o’er  the  corpse  of  Bohemia’s  king, 
With  its  last  lifeVhlood  streaming. 

Yes,  there  he  lay,  the  brave,  the  blind, 

And  near  him  the  faithful  twain, 

Still  linked  with  the  cord  of  love  and  death, 
Resolved  with  their  lord  to  remain. 

Sovereign,  that  noble  act 
Ne’er  shall  forgotten  be  ; 

For  thy  victor  still  death. words  wears 
On  his  princely  panoply. 

“ I serve,"  still  glows  on  England’s  crest, 

’Mid  its  pomp  of  pride  and  power, 

Bidding  the  storied  eyo  to  turn 
To  thy  life’s  last  glorious  hour. 

HI. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A HIGHLAND  OTOHY.^ 

By  a Lady. 

The  evening  sun  a rich  light  flings 
O’er  ocean,  from  the  glittering  west, 

Gilding  the  sea-bird’s  heavy  wings, 

As  she  skiing  onwards  to  her  nest ; 

And  lending  to  the  rocks  of  Mull, 

And  to  the  towers  that  hang  above, 

The  glow  so  deep,  so  beautiful, 

That  sunny  hearts  and  poets  love ; 


* The  Fragment  was  suggested  by  the  following  inci- 
dent from  The  Inverness  Courier:— 

**  MacBuic,  a chieftain  of  the  Western  Isles,  one  day, 
during  a hunting  party,  placed  one  of  his  clan  at  a strait 
pass,  to  prevent  the  deer’s  escaping  by  it.  The  High- 
lander, however,  inadvertently  suffered  the  animal  to 
make  his  way  through  it ; which  so  enraged  the  chief  tlint 
he  ordered  the  delinquent  to  be  severely  scourged  on  the 
spot.  On  hearing  this,  the  indignant  and  revengeful  Gael 
seized  his  chieftain’s  child  (his  heir)  who  happened  to  be 
near,  and,  with  the  infant  in  his  arms,  threw  himself  from 
the  most  projecting  rock  into  a part  of  the  sea  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  rescue  them ; and  both  were  lost. 


While  round  the  brow  of  dark  Benmore, 

A feathery  band  of  mist  is  wreathed, 

Hanging,  that  blaze  of  glory  o’er, 

Like  vapour  from  sweet  incense  breathed. 

The  sleepy  wares,  upon  the  straud, 

Are  curling  o'er  the  silver  shells ; 

While,  farther  from  the  peaceful  land, 

The  deepening  waters’  sudden  swells 
Tell  that  there  lingers  yet  a trace 
Of  wrath  the  morning’s  storm  had  given, 

Which  evening  caunot  wholly  chase, 

Though  all  else  slumber  under  heaven, 

Like  the  short  sobs  an  infant  heaves, 

When,  in  it*  cherub  dreams,  at  night, 

’Neath  outward  calm,  the  spirit  grieves 
For  ills  that  dimmed  the  hours  of  light. 

Is  it  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious  sun 
That  one  sweet  maid  the  pebbly  beach  is  pacing, 
Lightly  as  Scio’s  children,  when  they  run 
To  join  the  mazy  dance,  their  own  shore  gracing  ? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  the  gurgling  water 

Murmuring  below  those  towers  its  lullaby  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  now  their  lord’s  fair  daughter 
Bends  down  her  graceful  head  so  heedlully? 

Is  it  the  softness  of  the  hour  that  flushes 

With  Eve’s  own  rosy  hue  her  polished  brow  ? 

Is  it  Enthusiasm’s  tear  that  rushes 

Into  the  eye  so  fixed,  so  speaking,  now  ? 

Ah,  no  ! far  dearer  sound  her  ear  is  seeking ; 

For,  see  I a light  skiff  turns  into  the  bay ; 

And  nothing  now  she  hears,  save  the  oar  breaking 
The  yielding  waves  to  speed  it  on  its  way ; 

And  nothing  marks  she  of  the  beauteous  light. 

Save  the  one  beam  that  on  the  white  sail  glances; 
And  nothing  feels  of  the  soft  winds  of  night, 

Save  the  one  breeze  which  that  bless’d  bark  advances. 
Yet  deem  ye  not  for  this  that  maid  was  cold 
To  Nature’s  holy  calm,  to  Nature’s  splendour. 

Oh  ! ne’er  did  form  of  Italy  unfold 

A soul  more  passion-fraught,  a heart  more  tender. 
Gifted  as  children  of  a warmer  sun, 

Well  might  she  boast  their  miud,  their  classic  beauty. 
And  their  deep-whelming  love,  that  owned  but  one. 
One  feeling  o’er  itself — a sense  of  duty ; 

And,  oh,  ail  other  treasure  far  above 

(Nor  life,  nor  fame, scarce  Heav’n  itself  held  dearer) 
Was  prized  that  long-sought,  that  enduring  love, 

By  him  yon  little  boat  brings  near  and  nearer. 

Aud  is  she  not  his  own,  his  bride? 

Yes ; that  same  morn  had  heard  her  falter 
Her  Jeep-felt  vows,  as,  side  by  side, 

They  knelt  before  the  holy  altHr; 

While  many  a bright  form  seem’d  less  fair. 

Beside  that  meek  one  trembling  there ; 

And  many  a warm  heart  hailed  the  tic 
That  gave  her  to  the  young  Macbuie; 

His  clan’s  fiist  hope  in  weal  or  wo, 

The  generous  friend,  the  dauntless  foe. 

Yet  had  she  shuuned  the  groups  that  spread 
Fresh  roses  for  her  airy  tread  ; 

Deeming  it  sweeter,  happier  far, 

Beneath  the  beam  of  evening  star, 

To  wander  to  her  future  home, 

O’er  the  same  waves  that  often  bore 
Her  lord's  impatient  skiff  before. 

And  he  had  promised  her  to  come 
At  the  still  hour  when  twilight  falls, 

To  waft  her  to  his  own  proud  balls. 

And  now  he  comes ! O bliss ! one  light  stroke  yet — 
One  little  start — one  hand  outstretched  in  greeting — 
One  bound — her  paradise  is  gained  ! — they  met ! 

Why  could  not  time  stand  still  at  that  blcss’d  meeting! 
They  met ! Oh,  what  a tale  is  heard 
Of  rapture  in  that  magic  word  ! 

The  past  forgotten  ; future  care 
Undreamt  of ; and  the  joys  that  are— 

The  future?  No;  not  all, — for  still 
That  rapture  bath  a touch  of  ill ; 
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Could  it  be  human  and  not  borrow, 

Like  other  joys,  a shade  from  sorrow  ? 

That  shade,  in  pitying  mercy  given 
To  make  us  long  for  joys  of  Ilcaven  ! 

Even  that,  divinest  in  its  birth, 

Still  wears  below,  such  badge  of  earth  ; 

For  souls  that  long  have  yearned  to  cast 
Their  ofl'eriugs  at  an  earthly  shrine 
Find,  when  the  moment  comes  at  last, 

When  heart  with  beating  heart  may  join, 

Even  then  must  grief  its  portion  bear; 

And  when  the  tears  of  bliss  are  starting, 

One  bitter  drop  still  mingles  there; 

The  thought — How  soon  may  come  the  parting! 

• • • • 

’Twas  some  sad  chastening  thought  like  this, 
Some  unacknowledged  fear  of  fate. 

That  marred  Macbuie’s  triumphant  bliss, 

As  he  bent  o’er  his  tender  mate. 

“ Leda,”  he  said  ; “ dear  I.eda,  see, 

How  sweetly  nature  sinks  to  rest ; 

All  seems  to  woo,  to  6mile  on  thee. 

The  languid  breeze  that  just  has  prest 
Thy  silky  cheek,  now  floats  along, 

Laden  with  love,  aud,  wafting  near 
The  plaintive  merle's  delicious  song, 

In  harmony  embathes  thine  ear. 

Canst  thou  recall  the  time  when  first 
I breathed  upon  this  unknown  shore ; 

The  time  when  sudden  storms  had  bunt 
On  my  lone  bark  and  powerless  oar? 

Oh  ! how  I’ve  blessed  the  friendly  wave 
That  washed  me  fainting  on  the  strand, 

And  saved  me  from  a watery  grave 
To  wake  again  on  fairy  land ; 

And  find  thee  bending  o’er  my  form, 

And  see  thy  gentle,  anxious  eye, 

Timid,  yet  heeding  not  the  storm, 

But  fixed  on  mine  inquiringly  ; 

And  then  to  feel  thy  trembling  finger 
Searching  if  yet  there  might  be  breath 
On  my  cold  lip,  half  shrinking  linger, 

To  rouse  me  from  that  shortlived  death ; 

For  sure  a death  it  was  that  led 
To  such  an  after-life  Elysian. 

Not  even  when  Eden’s  bowers  lay  spread 
First  before  Eve’s  bewildered  vision, 

Nor  when,  oppressed  by  fear  and  awe, 

She  turned  the  dazzling  scene  to  leave, 

And  in  the  sparkling  fountain  saw, 

More  startled  still,  another  Eve  ; 

Not  even  to  her  seemed  life  more  bright, 

Nor  did  that  faultless  image  shine, 

From  its  pure  miiror,  in  her  sight, 

More  gloriously  than  thou  in  mine. 

How  oft  yon  bark  has  borne  me  hither 
Since  then,  on  such  a night  as  this, 

When  ws  have  sat  and  gazed  together, 

Deeming  this  world  a world  of  bliss. 

The  memory  of  those  precious  hours, 

Though  the  worst  come,  will  bear  me  through; 
Ah  l thay  who  gather  Bummer’s  flowers, 

Must  look  on  winter’s  bareness  too.” 

« There  is  no  worst  while  thus  thou  art,” 

The  maiden  murmured,  timidly ; 

« With  thee,  no  winter  of  the  heart 
Can  ever  cast  its  blight  on  me.” 

One  look  of  thanks  that  young  chief  threw 
On  his  sweet  bride,  then  gently  drew 
His  own,  his  loved  one,  to  the  boat, 

That  seemed  to  dance  exultingly, 

As  if  in  eagerness  to  float, 

With  its  rich  freight,  once  more  to  sea. 

On,  on,  through  the  deep  blue  waves  they  glide, 
Her  lover  whispering  words  that  bless ; 

Whilst  Leda  listens  at  his  side, 

Mute,  through  excess  of  happiness. 

Mute  1 yet  fond  maid  1 how  oft,  alone, 

Thou’st  yearned  t*  pour  thy  flood  of  thought 


Into  some  spirit  like  thine  own : 

One  whom  affection  might  hare  taught 
To  read  thy  youthful  dreams  aright,  , 

And  lightly  lead  thy  buoyant  mind 
In  its  own  pure  and  upward  flight, 

Till,  by  companionship  refined, 

At  length  ’twould  reach  its  guide,  and  be 
Joined  with  it  through  Eternity  ! 

And  now  that  gnide  is  found,  thy  last 
Long  day  of  loneliness  is  past; 

And  thou  must  leave  the  peaceful  creek, 

Wheie  every  weedy  rock  must  speak 
Of  some  remembrance  dear  to  thee— 

Some  page  in  thy  heart’s  history! 

There,  wistfully,  thy  anxious  gaze 
Has  sought  afar  the  well-known  skiff, 

As  mariner  would  seek  the  rays 

From  midnight  watch-tower  on  the  cliff; 
When,  did  a gull  but  lightly  lave 
Its  pinion  in  the  purple  wave ; 

Or  did  some  peak  its  shadow  throw 
On  the  Bmooth  crystal  stretched  below, 

Then  would'st  thou  start,  and  breathlessly 
Murmur,  half  loud,  “ Now,  now,  ’tis  he.” 

Then  how  thy  fearful  feet  would  seek 
(Though  unseen  blushes  dyed  thy  cheek) 

Each  path  he  trod,  each  happy  stone 
His  lingering  step  had  rested  on. 

Where  thou  would’st  ponder  o’er  each  token ; 

Nothings,  of  which  Love  forms  his  spell; 

All  that  was  looked,  all  that  was  spoken, 

And  all  that  thou  had’st  meant  to  tell. 

’Tis  ever  thus  ; dream*  of  the  past 
Rush  o’er  the  heart  in  absence  aching, 

And  save  it,  by  the  band  they  cast 

Round  its  deep,  throbbing  wounds,  from  brni.j; 
And  thus,  thus,  memory  wandereth 
In  that  last,  longest  absence — death— 

To  every  cherished  look  and  tone, 

And  word  of  the  departed  one; 

Trifles,  in  passing  held  as  nought. 

Beyond  all  price  in  after  thought; 

The  thought  that  loves  to  linger  o’er 
Virtues  unfelt,  till  seen  no  more. 

But  ’tis  no  sad  remembrance  now 
That  shadows  Leda’s  pensive  brow, 

No  sorrow  dims  her  lustrous  eye 
A*  she  gazes  on  the  starlit  sky, 

Wondering  if  Heaven  a joy  possessed 
More  deep  than  that  which  filled  her  breast ; 
Calm  as  the  waves  she’s  gliding  through ; 

And  seemingly  as  endless  too, 

And  clear  as  that  same  crystal  sta, 

Her  glance  into  futurity. 

Will  a time  e’er  come  when  her  eye,  less  bright. 
Shall  melt  as  she  thinks  of  that  peaceful  night; 
When  a faded  cheek  shall  sparkle  still ; 

And  a heart  less  buoyant,  yet  full,  shill  thrill; 
As  it  dwells  mid  scenes  of  mortal  strife, 

On  that  heavenliest  spot  in  a heavenly  life? 


Part  II. 

Fleet  year*  hath  Leda  glided  through, 
Years  that  have  blessed  and  changed  her  f®°5 
Yet  hath  she  changed  as  does  the  bee, 

From  sweet  to  sweet  incessantly. 

To  her  they  had  been  halcyon  days,* 
Ushering  a solstice  of  delight, 

When  bliss  shed  stationary  rays; 

At  least  so  seemed  they  in  her  sight ; 


* Halcyon  days  was  a name  given  in  antiquity  o • 
(lava  before,  and  seven  after,  the  { ja- 

the  halcyon,  or  king- fisher,  bciug  deceived  hj  We  ^ 
uess  of  the  weather,  laid  its  eggs  at  that  tipW 
built  on  rocks  close  by  the  brink  of  the  uc 
term  is  often  applied  to  times  of  tranquillity. 
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And,  like  the  peace-desiring  bird 

That,  in  those  still  days,  nestles  high 
Mid  rocks  where  not  a sound  is  heard 
More  rude  than  its  own  timid  cry, 

She,  too,  had  garnered  up  her  store 
Of  tenderness  in  that  chill  clime. 

Nor  dreamed  that  clouds  might  darken  o’er 
The  sunshine  of  that  tranquil  time. 

Alas  ! as  the  bright  sun  but  seems 
To  pause  in  his  sublime  career, 

When,  from  their  winter  point,  his  beams 
Fall  faiuter  on  the  waning  year ; 

So  seemed  to  linger  I.eda's  joy : 

Delusive  respite!  soon  to  close 
In  storms,  thick  gathering  to  destroy 
The  rapture  of  that  short  repose. 
•*••••# 

How  playfully  the  morning  breeze 
Lifts  the  light  foliage  from  the  trees; 
Startling  from  off  their  glossy  bed, 

The  pearly  dew  drops  night  had  shed; 

And  stealing,  from  each  freshened  spray, 
Odours  to  scatter  far  away. 

O'er  heathery  heaths  and  hills  that  smile 
E’en  in  that  rugged  northern  isle. 

To-day  Macbuie,  with  gallant  train, 

To  the  inspiring  cliace  goes  forth  ; 

Not  the  dull  sport  of  southern  plain, 

But  the  stout  deer-hunt  of  the  north  ; 
Where  steedless  clansman  seeks  his  prey, 

O’er  broomy  height  and  treacherous  hollow, 
And  flying  fear  scarce  wins  a way 
His  ardour  hesitates  to  follow. 

Now  does  the  newly  wakened  glen 
Ring  with  the  hum  of  mustering  men ; 

While  whispeiing  echoes  reach  the  ear 
Of  the  far  distant  mountaineer. 

What  sees  he  from  his  dizzy  height  ? 

Gay  tartans  glimmering  in  the  light, 

And  plumed  caps,  full  seldom  seen, 

Winding  along  the  deep  ravine. 

And  foremost  now  the  cast-off  hound 
Rushes  with  wild  extatic  bound, 

Whilst  through  the  valley  joyously 
Reverberates  his  mellow  cry. 

Now  from  the  thicket  bursts  the  stag: 

Now,  now  he  gains  the  nearest  crag  : 

Now  proudly  snuffs  the  balmy  air, 

With  upraised  head  and  chest  that  swells, 
And  eyes  that  in  defiance  glare, 

Dark,  brilliant,  as  the  young  gazelle’s. 

A moment  now  he  checks  his  flight : 

A moment  turns  to  face  his  foe : 

A moment  forwards  bends  his  sight. 

Then  plunges  in  the  brake  below. 

A sturdy  Gael  his  post  hath  ta’en, 

Where  the  glen  opens  to  the  main ; 

Charged  by  his  chief  to  turn  the  deer,  ’ 

If  the  strait  pass  it  seek  to  clear. 

And  well  he  knows  the  risk  incurred 
By  him  who  slights  that  chieftain’s  word. 

Keenly  the  wary  sentinel 
Notes  every  movement  in  the  dell, 

And  listens  to  each  breath  that  stirs 
The  yellow  blossoms  of  the  furze ; 

Nor  listens  long  in  vain ; his  car 
Now  catches  a light  footfall  near ; 

And  now,  another  moment  brings 
The  panting  creature  full  before  him. 

Ixntdly  he  calls,  and  forward  springs; 

His  brawny  arm  on  high  lie  flings. 

What  stays  him  now  ? what  spell  is  o’er  him  ? 

Just  at  that  watchful  instant,  came, 

With  startling  nearness,  that  sweet  sound, 

That  tone,  for  which  no  fitting  name 
In  music's  lexicon  is  found ; 


The  utterance,  given  by  a child, 

In  one  long,  thrilling  burst  of  bliss, 

To  admiration,  wonder  wild, 

And  tenderness.  He  heard  all  this ; 

And,  ns  he  heard,  one  hasty  look 
On  the  green  bank  above  him  cast; 

Twas  but  an  instant's  glance  he  took, 

Yet  it  sufficed  ; the  deer  had  passed ; 

Had  bounded  up  the  steep  ascent 
On  which  dark  Kenneth’s  eye  was  bent ; 

And  now  that  wondering  gaze  was  met 
By  such  a group  of  living  grace 
As  none  may  look  on  and  forget ; 

As  none,  except  in  dreams,  may  trace. 

There,  on  a mound  of  velvet  green, 

Damasked  with  wildflowers,  Leda  stood 
In  full  relief,  and  simply  seen. 

Gemmed  with  each  grace  of  womanhood. 

And,  in  her  ivory  arms,  she  pressed 
Her  first-born  ; her  fair,  rosy  boy. 

Half  struggling,  in  his  boisterous  joy. 

To  ’scape  from  his  sweet  place  of  rest ; 

His  bands  close  clasped,  as  though  they’d  stay 
The  very  winds  of  heaven,  to  play  ; 

His  tiny  feet  upspringing ; and  his  lips, 

(Parted,  und  dyed  with  the  pure  carmine  hue 
That  the  first  eastern  cloud  of  morning  tips  ;) 

Those  lips  sent  forth  the  silver  sound  that  drew 
Poor  Kenneth  from  his  duty;  then  his  eye, 
Liquid  and  full,  beamed  forth  iu  ecstasy 
On  the  proud  animal  that,  spellbound,  stood, 

As  loath  to  lenve  so  winning  neighbourhood. 

And  how  looked  she,  that  happy  mother  ? 

Oh  ! if  from  loving  eye  one  gleam 
Be  lovelier,  purer  than  another, 

’Tis  such  a holy,  heavenly  beam 
As  shone  in  Leda’s,  when  she  smiled 
In  fondness  on  her  beauteous  child  ! 

Well  might  the  fugitive  awhile 
Forget  his  flight  for  that  soft  smile. 

Awhile  he  paused,  from  terror  freed, 

Then  suddenly  resumed  his  speed, 

And  o’er  steep  precipices  flew. 

Where  man  had  trembled  to  pursue. 

• • • • . » 

Macbuie  was  generous  ; but  his  mind 
First  felt  its  master-passion  thwarted, 

And  boundless  was  his  ire  to  find 

The  pastime  marred,  the  game  departed 
Strange,  that  where  weightier  cause  had  faile 
To  rouse  the  spirit  it  assailed  ; 

Strange,  that  so  light  an  ill  should  press 
With  so  deep  load  of  bitterness ; 

Yet,  true  as  strange,  the  maddened  ocean, 

By  towering  tempests  set  in  motion, 

Its  waves  in  mighty  billows  lost, 

In  liquid  masses  heats  the  const; 

And  then  sweeps  back,  unbroken,  o’er 
The  puny  rocks  that  gird  the  shore ; 

But,  when  a slighter  gale  disturbs 
The  sea,  no  ’whelming  current  curbs, 

O’er  every  stone  that  checks  its  way 
It  frets  itself  to  angry  spray. 

Iaiud  spake  the  wrathful  chieftain  then ; 

While  the  rocks,  startled,  rang  again  ; 

“ Base  churl  ! what  guerdon  merits  one 
Who  bolds  his  watch  as  thou  hast  done  ? 

Bind  fast  the  recreant  slave,  and  see 
That  promptest,  deadliest  scourging  be 
His  fault’s  well  meted  penalty.” 

His  clansmen  heard  ; but  motionless 
All  listened  to  the  stern  decree 
From  lips  so  loved,  so  wont  to  bless 
Their  hearts  with  winds  of  courtesy. 

Ah,  little  thought  that  hasty  chief, 

His  babe's  sweet  voice  had  wrought  this  grief ; 
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Ah,  little  thought  $ for  who  that  felt 

What  witchery  a known  sound  may  bring, 
So  dire  a punishment  had  dealt, 

Where  the  sole  crime  was  listening  ? 

And  who  is  there  that  ne’er  hath  known 
The  influence  of  a long-loved  tone? 

A note  or  two,  perchance,  that  tell 
What  words  had  never  told  so  well; 

Of  moments  fled,  and  feelings  cherished, 
When  the  fresh  hopes  of  life  are  gone, 

As  ivy,  when  all  else  has  perished, 

To  ruin  clings,  and  lives  alone. 

What  saith  the  culprit  to  his  doom  ? 

He  spake  not ; words  could  ne’er  become 
The  outlet  to  the  hate  that  stole 
In  fiery  torrents  o'er  his  soul. 

He  spake  not ; but  a withering  look 

Told  with  w*hat  rage  his  heart  was  swelling ; 
The  heart  that  never  scorn  might  brook  ; 

The  heart,  till  now,  devotion's  dwelling. 

He  spake  not ; hut  ns  lava  gushrs 
From  its  hot  crater,  down  the  vale. 

As  the  wild  mountain  torrent  rushes 
O’er  the  slight  blossoms  of  the  dule; 

As  reckless  passion  headlong  hurries 
O’er  every  gentle  thought  it  buries; 

So  rushed  he,  where  in  childhood's  charms, 
Cradled  in  love,  that  infant  lay  ; 

And,  from  its  mother’s  tender  arms, 
lie  tore  the  innocent  away : 

Then,  cie  the  gazing  groups  could  stay 
His  dendiy  flight,  with  one  hold  buuud 
He  left  that  spot  of  fairy  ground  ; 

And,  with  his  precious  hutden,  reached 
The  rock  beyond,  that,  darkening,  stretched 
Far,  singly,  o’er  the  circling  flood. 

There,  with  extended  arms,  ho  stood, 

And  held  forth,  o’er  the  eddying  sea, 

The  unconscious  babe,  with  little  hands 
Stretched  towards  its  mother,  as  she  stands 
Gazing  in  gpcechlejs  agony. 

Ah  ! who  shall  tell  what  anguish  thrilled 
Her  beating  bosom  ns  she  gazed  ! 

All  sound  suppressed,  her  breathing  stilled, 

Her  head  in  supplication  raised. 

Instinctively  she  followed  where 
Her  treasure  had  been  borne,  and  there, 
Fainting  and  tremblingly  she  knelt, 

As  marble,  mute  and  motionless, 

To  him  whose  breast,  remorseless,  felt 
No  pity  for  her  keen  distress. 

He  marked  her  not;  but  t’wnrds  his  sire 
Held  the  bright  boy;  his  dark  face  lighted 
By  a fierce  smile  of  triumph,  dire 
As  lightning's  gleam  o’er  waste  benighted. 
Then,  pressing  to  his  guilty  breast 
The  guiltless  one,  ne’er  more  to  sever, 

On  to  the  utmost  verge  he  pressed, 

Made  one  dread  pluuge,  and  sank  for  ever ! 

’Twas  done  ! — a wild,  a heartwmng  scream 
From  rock  to  echoing  rock  was  thrown  ; 

Long,  long  full  many  a troubled  dream 
Was  haunted  by  that  piercing  tone ; 

Then,  madly  springing  from  above, 

A light  form  fell  into  the  wave, 

As  though  even  then  it  sought  to  save  : 

Last  effort  of  a mother’s  love  ! 

One  moment,  flickeringly,  it  shone 
O’er  the  deep  blue,  like  seamew’s  leather; 
Another  came,  that  speck  was  gone  : 

Mother  and  babe  had  sunk  together  1 

And  clearly,  calmly,  as  before. 

The  water  rippled  to  the  shore  ; 

Laving  the  hanks  us  laughingly 
As  though  the  west  wind’s  fluttering  sigh 
Alone  had  ventured  to  divide 
The  surface  of  the  glassy  tide. 


So  onwards  roll  the  waves  of  tiae, 

Ceaseless,  in  every  changing  cbm*. 

Though  one  should  haply  sweep  away 
All  that  we  ever  wished  to  stay, 

What  recks  ths  world  ?— when  that  it  gone. 
Another  heedlessly  comes  on ; 

Chased  like  the  last,  and  doomed  to  be 
Unnoted  in  Eternity. 

IV. 

THE  FRAY  OF  GLENGARRY. 

A Tale  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  scenery  of  our  mountain  land  : 

Her  straths,  and  glens,  and  dells  romzntit; 
Iler  streamlets,  rushing  to  the  strand 
To  charge  the  foaming  proud  Atlantic; 

Her  sunny  vales  and  verdant  sward ; 

Her  golden  broom  and  silver  daisies; 

Have  been  the  themes  of  many  a bard, 

And  minstrel  harps  have  rung  their  pnises. 

And  Genius,  Valour,  Wisdom,  Worth, 

Whole  winter  nights  have  sat  and  listened 
The  tones  gave  patriot  feelings  birth, 

And  Beauty’s  eyes  with  pleasure  glistened. 

But  ne’er  a glen,  however  fair, 

Among  the  heathy  hills  of  Albyn, 

In  fertile  beauty  might  compare 

With  Lochierale  in  fair  Breadalbane. 

And  there,  amidst  the  yellow  broom. 

And  laverocks  clear  their  sky-notes  swelling, 
And  wild  flowers  wafting  rich  perfume, 

Arose  fair  Ellen’s  rural  dwelling : 

A stream  meandered  to  the  sea, 

The  bees  flew  by,  with  honey  laden, 

The  lambs  disported  on  the  lea  ; 

It  was,  in  sooth,  a second  Eden! 

Her  father  fell ! His  sovereign’s  call 

From  kindred,  home,  and  hearth  unbound  fcir. 
He  died  ’neath  Norham’s  leagured  wall, 

With  Scotland’s  banner  wrapped  around  his- 
Her  mother  heard  the  tale  of  wo, 

Wept,  droop’d,  and  pined  In  speechless  *nW>, 
Like  beauteous  fawn,  or  mountain  doe 
Pietccd  by  the  ruthless  hunter’s  arrow- 

Beneath  her  hoary  grandslre’s  eye. 

The  beauteous  orphan  blossomed  gaily, 

Pure  as  the  streamlet  gurgling  by, 

Sweet  as  the  lily  of  the  valley ! 

He  stored  her  ductile  mind  with  lore, 

On  many  a theme,  divine  and  human ; 
Paternal  love  could  do  no  more 
To  form  an  intellectual  woman. 

She  touched  the  harp  with  witching  skill. 

The  listeners  sat  with  breath  suspended; 
Youths  drank  delicious  draughts,  at  will, 

Of  love,  and  joy,  and  music,  blended ! 

Her  fertile  mind  was  richly  fraught 

With  legends,  learned  from  gray  tradition 
What  bards  bad  sung,  or  sages  taught, 

Seemed  all  her  own  by  intuition. 

Her  radiant  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue, 

Produced  love’s  own  intoxication  ; 

Her  form  was  such  as  Raphsel  drew 
In  happy  hours  of  inspiration. 

And  Modesty,  that  grace  severe. 

The  milder  graces  lent  assistsnee, 

And  taught  the  youths,  who  drew  too  ttW, 

To  worship  at  an  humbler  distance 

But,  nathless,  youths  In  belted  plaid, 

And  fiery  chiefs,  of  hostile  races, 

Forsook  the  chase  and  Lowland  rsld, 

To  woo  this  minion  of  the  graces. 
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They  came  from  moss-gray  lowers  and  peel*, 

In  eagle  plumes  and  tartans  flaunting  ; 

With  armed  retainers  at  their  heels, 

Who  for  each  other’s  blood  were  panting  ! 

The  regal  power  was  all  too  weak 

To  awe  those  chiefs  or  curb  oppression  ; 

The  foxes,  on  the  mountain  bleak, 

Might  sooner  brook  subordination. 

Each  kept  a wild  ferocious  host 

Of  brawny  clansmen,  grim  and  sable  ; 

And  he  who  robbed  and  plundered  most, 

Sat  highest  at  the  festal  table. 

Beyond  the  rest,  two  chiefs,  of  name, 

Stood  candidates  for  Ellen's  favour  ; 

The  one,  as  yet,  unknown  to  fame, 

The  other  was  a vtteran  reiver. 

Their  hollow  truce  was  quickly  broke  ; 

Their  kinsmen  mustered,  armed,  and  numbered  ; 

Hereditary  vengeance  woke, 

Which  had  for  ages  scarcely  slumbered. 

Macdougal,  from  the  glens  of  Lorn, 

Declared  himself  the  maid’s  adorer; 

And  had,  upon  the  Gospel,  sworn 
To  win  her  or  to  perish  for  her  ! 

And  Raasy’s  youthful  chief,  Macleod, 

Macdotigal’s  unrelenting  format), 

Had  sworn,  upon  the  holy  rood. 

To  yield  his  plighted  bride  to  no  man. 

Fair  Ellen  loved  the  island  lord 
With  youth’s  enthusiastic  fever; 

And  had,  in  seciet,  pledged  her  word 
To  lovs  but  him,  and  that  for  ever. 

She  reft  a ringlet  of  her  hair. 

And  gave  her  lover,  simply  braided  ; 

And,  with  a silver  crosslet  rare, 

The  fond  enraptured  youth  repaid  it. 

The  chieftains  and  their  followers  ftll, 

Iutent  on  blood  and  mutual  slaughter, 

Met  in  Glengarry’s  rugged  dell, 

And  poured  their  life-blood  forth  like  water  ! 

’1’was  hand  to  hand,  ami  brand  to  brand, 

’Twas  stab,  and  thrust,  and  feint,  and  parry ; 

’Twas  shout  and  groan,  and  yell  and  moan  ; 

Red  ran  thy  streamlet  down,  Glengarry ! 


But  still  the  Slogan’s  deadly  sound 

Rung  through  that  dark  and  narrow  valley  ; 

Three  hundred  warriors  bit  the  ground. 

But  ay  the  grim  survivors  rally  ! 

Pell-msll  they  fought  till  day  was  gone, 

With  furious  sin  ieks  and  wild  commotion; 

The  sun  seemed  weary  looking  on, 

So  sunk  beneath  the  western  oceau ! 

Macdougal  sought  his  mortal  foe, 

Where  axe  and  glaive  were  brightert  glancing; 

Where  eagle  plumes,  now  high,  now  low, 

Seemed  o’er  the  field  of  carnage  dancing  ; 

His  battle  axe,  besmeared  with  blood, 

He  poised,  then,  with  his  foeman  grappling, 

He  clove  the  youthful  chief.  Macleod, 

A*  sturdy  woodman  cleaves  a sapling  ! 

Then  Raasy’s  men  screamed  wild,  “ Halloo !” 
When  they  beheld  his  life-blood  streaming; 

Ten  swordsmen  pierced  Macdougal  through, 
Which  sent  him  to  his  place  blaspheming  ! 

And  night  closed  in  above,  around, 

And  shronded  wild  Glengarry’s  barriers; 

Some  thirty  stragglers  left  the  ground, 

The  remnant  of  four  hundred  warriors! 

The  laverock  pipes  o’er  Lochlevale ; 

The  blackbird’s  dulcet  notes  are  ringing  ; 

The  flowers  their  sweet  perfumes  exhale; 

The  stream  runs  to  the  ocean,  singing : 

But  where  has  peerless  Ellen  flown, 

Of  that  fair  glen  the  pride  and  wonder  ? 

She  sleeps  beneath  an  altar  stone. 

With  other  saints  and  martyrs  round  her. 

They  found  her  stietched  within  the  bower, 
Where  first  her  virgin  faith  was  plighted; 

A beauteous  but  up-rooted  flower, 

By  bitter  blasts  untimely  blighted. 

A Silver  Cross  lay  on  her  breast. 

Her  pallid  fingers  twined  aronnd  it. 

She’s  where,  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

Beyond  the  stars,  in  bliss  unbounded. 

David  VEDDEfi. 


THE  ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK; 

“ A whole  volume  upon  the  art  of  stitchery, 
which  yet  give9  no  directions  for  its  practice," 
exclaims  some  cynical  critic  ; “ what  can  mortal 
woman  have  found  to  say  about  it  ?"  Yet  needle- 
work has  probably  been  the  main  business  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother  ; his  nunt9,  sisters, 
female  cousins,  and  acquaintances  ; and  also  been 
the  proper  vocation  of  the  one-half  of  the  species, 
from  Eve  with  her  needle  of  thorn  spikes,  down 
to  the  excellent  Queen  Adelaide,  with  her  “ su- 
perfine drill-eyed  needles,”  “ warranted  not  to 
cut  in  the  eye.”  Independently  of  stitchery 
being,  perhaps,  far  too  much  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  women,  needlework  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  an  art  which  has  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  comfort  and  grace  of  life,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sex,  whose  amusements  and 
pleasures  have  ever  been  strictly  circumscribed 
by  their  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  lordly 
will  of  their  masters.  And  without  the  needle, 
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the  loom  itself — also,  originally,  a female  ma- 
chine— were  an  imperfect  implement.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  look  to  the  comfort  or  the  elegances 
of  life  ; to  the  cottage  matron, 

“ With  her  needle  and  her  shears, 

Making  the  auld  claes  look  a'inaist  like  new  ;” 

or  to  the  royal  lady,  gracefully  bending  over 
; her  embroidery  frame,  we  must  respect  the 
! little  implement,  which  to  women  holds  the 
: place  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  the  lancet,  the  gun, 
the  oar,  the  fishing-rod,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
and  many  more  ingenious  implements  of  amuse- 
ment or  industry  than  we  need  here  put  on  re- 
cord. 

The  Art  of  Needlework,  like  almost  every 
other,  was  twin-born  with  Necessity ; though,  in 
the  swelling  language  of  the  eloquent  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  “ the  Genius  of  Needlework,” 
it  is  said,  “ quickly  left  this  stern  and  unattrac- 
tive companion  and  followed  many  leaders  in 
1 her  wide  and  varied  range.  She  became  the 
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handmaiden  of  Fancy  ; she  adorned  the  train  of 
Magnificence  ; she  waited  upon  Pomp  ; she  de- 
corated Religion  ; she  obeyed  Charity  ; she 
served  Utility ; she  aided  Pleasure ; she  pranked 
out  Fun ; and  she  mingled  with  all  and  every 
circumstance  of  life.” 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  a 
work  which  we  consider  a graceful  and  accept- 
able  contribution  to  refined  and  refining  litera- 
ture, and  an  agreeable  accessory  to  every  work- 
table, we  may  state,  generally,  that  it  is  just 
such  an  affair  of  “ shreds  and  patches,"  snips 
of  gorgeous  golden  and  silken  tissues,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  all  manner  of  gay  or  rich  fabrics,  as 
Lady  Morgan  or  Miss  Lawrance  might  have 
thrown  into  a “ piece  basket,"  while  engaged — 
the  former  with  her  splendid  and  hitherto  ill-ap- 
preciated wprk,  “ Woman  and  her  Master,”  and 
the  latter  while  composing  her  “ Memoirs  of 
the  English  Queens."  That  Lady  Morgan 
has  any  connexion  with  the  work  edited  hy  the 
Countess  of  Wilton,  or  in  arranging  the  mate- 
rials collected,  is,  however,  pure  and,  we  rather 
think,  erroneous  conjecture;  though  we  con- 
sider it  not  unworthy  of  her  facile  and  bril- 
liant pen. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  on  Early 
needlework,  (commencing  with  Eve's  tailoring 
of  banian  leaves  ;)  the  needlework  of  the  Taber- 
nacle or  of  the  Hebrew  women  ; of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Greeks,  and  Romans  ; the  Dark  Ages’; 
Tapestry  ; the  Court  needlework  of  the  days  of 
«f  Good  Queen  Bess"  and  other  royal  ladies ; 
and  embroidery  and  modern  needlework  ; which, 
with  the  sister  art  of  knitting,  has,  we  believe, 
lately  been  revived  by  the  example  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  to  whom  this  work,  on  her  favourite 
art,  is  appropriately  inscribed. 

The  needlework  of  the  Hebrew  women  ; the 
**  coat  of  many  colours"  worn  by  Joseph,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren  ; the  “ little 
coat”  formed  by  Hannah,  when  she  took  up  to 
the  Temple  the  dedicated  son  of  her  prayers, 
and  renewed  ns  often  as  the  fond  mother  made  her 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ; and  the  bene- 
volent industry  of  Dorcas, — serve  as  so  many 
themes  for  graceful  and  tender  womanly  disqui- 
sition. 

Needlework,  among  the  Jews  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations,  was  a thing  of  price.  That  gar- 
ment, upon  which  the  labour  of  years  had  been 
bestowed,  acquired  fixed  value  among  the  personal 
property  of  the  wealthy.  Our  author  feasibly 
conjectures  that, 

Most  probably,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraliam,  rich 
and  valuable  raiment  of  needlework  was  accounted  as 
part  of  the  bona  fide  property  of  a wealthy  man.  When 
the  patriarch's  steward  sought  Itebekah  for  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  he  “ brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment."  This  “ rniment”  consisted,  in  all 
likelihood,  of  garments  embroidered  with  gold,  the  handi- 
work, It  may  be,  of  the  female  slaves  of  the  patriarch  ; 
such  garments  being  in  very  great  esteem  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  being  then,  as  now,  a component  portion 
of  those  presents  or  offerings  without  which  one  person- 
age hardly  thought  of  approaching  another. 

Fashion  in  those  days  was  not  quite  the  chameleon- 
bued  creature  that  she  is  at  present ; nor  were  the  fabrics 


on  which  her  fancy  was  displayed  quite  so  light  and  airy; 
their  gold  was  gold — not  silk  covered  with  gilded  silver; 
and  consequently  the  raiment  of  those  days,  in-wrought 
with  flips  of  gold  beaten  thin  and  cut  into  spangles  or 
strips,  and  sewed  on  in  various  patterns,  sometime*  inter, 
mingled  with  precious  stones,  would  carry  its  own  in. 
trinsic  value  with  it. 

This  “ raiment  descended  from  father  to  son,  as  a 
chased  goblet  and  a massy  wrought  urn  does  cow ; and 
was  naturally  and  necessarily  inventoried  as  a portion  of 
the  property.  The  practice  of  making  presents  of  gar- 
incuts  is  still  quite  usual  amongst  the  eastern  nations; 
and  to  snch  an  excess  was  it  carried  with  regard  to  thove 
who,  from  their  calling  or  any  other  circumstance,  were 
in  puhlic  favour,  that,  so  late  as  the  ninth  century,  Bok- 
leri,  an  illustrious  poet  of  Cufah,  had  so  many  presents 
made  him,  that  at  his  death  he*vas  found  poesetsed  of  a 
hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes,  two  hundred  shirts, 
and  five  hundred  turbanr. 

Horace,  speaking  of  Lucullus,  (who  had  pillaged  Asia, 
and  first  introduced  Asiatic  refinements  among  the  Ro- 
mans,)  says  that,  some  persons  having  waited  on  him  to 
request  the  loan  of  a hundred  guit9  out  of  bis  wardrobe 
for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — “ A hundred  suits ! 
how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a number? 
However,  l will  look  over  them  and  send  you  what  1 
have.” — After  some  time  he  writes  a note  and  tells  them 
he  had  Jive  thousand , to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  tbey 
were  welcome. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Hebrew  women  ac- 
quired their  knowledge  of  rich  and  delicate 
needlework — that  which  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  secondary  imitative  arts — from  the 
Egyptians;  and  the  art  was  never  more  splendidly 
displayed  than  in  the  adornments  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, formed  while  Israel  journeyed  in  the  wild- 
erness. Our  object  in  citing  the  following  pas- 
sage is  not  so  much  to  exalt  the  mysteries  of 
the  needle,  as  to  shew  what  a woman,  pos- 
sessed of  lively  fancy,  can  make  of  a trivial 
subject : — 

But  neither  church  nor  temple  of  any  sort,  nor  inquir- 
ing traveller,  nor  prowling  Arab,  varied  the  tremendous 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  when  the  Israetitish  host  encamped 
there.  Weary  nnd  toilsome  had  been  the  prilgrimags 
Jrom  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  the  desolation  was 
unrelieved  hy  a trace  of  vegetation,  to  the  upper  country 
or  wilderness,  called  more  particularly  “ the  Desert  of 
Sinai,”  where  narrow  intersecting  valleys,  not  desutute 
of  verdure,  cherished  perhaps  the  lofty  and  refreshing 
palm.  Here,  in  the  ravines,  in  the  valleys,  and  amid 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  clustered  the  hosts  of  Israel,  while 
around  them  on  every  side  arose  lofty  summits  and  tower- 
ing precipices,  where  the  eye  that  sought  to  scan  their 
tearful  heights  was  lost  in  the  far-off  dimness.  Far,  far 
around,  spread  this  savage  wilderness,  so  frowning,  *nd 
dreary,  and  desolate,  that  any  curious  explorer  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  camp  would  quickly  return  to  the 
home  which  its  vicinity  afforded  even  there. 

Clustered  closely  as  bees  in  a hive  were  the  tentsof  the 
wandering  race,  yet  with  an  order  and  a uniformity 
which  even  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  locality  »u 
not  permitted  to  break  ; for,  separated  into  tribes,  each 
one,  though  sufficiently  connected  for  any  object  of  kind, 
ness  or  brotherhood,  for  public  worship,  or  social  inter- 
course, was  inalienably  distinct. 

And  in  the  midst,  extending  from  east  to  west,  a length 
of  fifty-five  feet,  was  reared  a splendid  Tabernacle. 

• •••••••* 

The  outer  cover  ing  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  that  which 
lay  directly  over  the  framework  of  boards  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  nnd  hung  from  the  roofs  down  the  sides 
and  west  end,  was  formed  of  tabash  skins;  over  this*** 
another  covering  of  ram-skins  dyed  red  ; a hanging 
made  of  goats’  hair,  such  as  is  still  used  in  the  tents  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  had  been  spun  and  woven  by  the  ma- 
trons of  the  congregation,  to  hang  over  the  skin*, 
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THE  ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK ; 

these  substantial  draperies  were  beautifully  concealed  by 
a first  or  inner  covering  of  fine  linen.  On  this  the  more 
youthful  women  had  embroidered  figures  of  cherubim  in 
scarlet,  purple,  and  light  blue,  entwined  with  gold. 
They  had  also  made  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  “ coats  of 
fine  linen”  worn  by  all  the  priests,  which,  when  old,  were 
unravelled,  and  made  into  wicks  burnt  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  They  had  made  the  “ girdles  of  needle- 
work,” which  were  long,  very  long  pieces  of  fine  twined 
linen,  (carried  several  times  round  the  body,)  and  were 
embroidered  with  flowers  in  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let : the  “ robe  of  the  ephod”  also  for  the  high  priest,  of 
light  blue,  and  elaborately  wrought  round  the  bottom  in 
pomegranates  ; and  the  plain  ephods  for  the  priests. 

But  now  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  western  sky, 
and  the  busy  artificers  of  all  sorts  were  relaxing  from  the 
toil  of  the  day. 

In  a retired  spot,  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  camp, 
paced  one  in  solitary  meditation.  Stalwart  he  was  in 
frame,  majestic  in  bearing;  he  trod  the  earth  like  one 
of  her  princes ; but  the  loftiness  of  his  demeanour  was 
forgotten  when  you  looked  on  the  surpassing  benignity 
of  his  countenance.  Each  accidental  passer  hushed  his 
footstep  and  lowered  his  voice  as  he  approached ; more, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  involuntary  awe  and  reverence 
than  from  any  understood  prohibition. 

But  with  some  of  these  loiterers  a child  of  some  four  or 
five  summers,  in  earnest  chase  after  a brilliant  butterfly, 
whose  golden  wings  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  heedlessly 
pursued  it  even  to  the  very  path  of  the  Solitary,  and  to 
the  interruption  of  his  walk.  Hastily,  and  somewhat 
peremptorily,  the  father  calls  him  away.  The  stranger 
looks  up,  and  casting  a glance  around,  from  an  eye  to 
whose  brilliance  that  of  the  eagle  would  look  dim,  he  for 
the  first  time  sees  the  little  intruder.  Gently  placing  a 
hand  on  the  child’s  head,  “ Bless  thee,”  he  said,  in  a voice 
whose  every  tone  was  meh>dy  : “Bless  thee,  little  one; 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  upon  thee,”  and  calm- 
ly resumed  his  walk.  The  child,  ns  if  awed,  mutely 
returned  to  his  friends,  who,  after  casting  a glance  of 
reverence  and  admiration,  returned  to  the  camp. 

Here,  scattered  all  around,  are  groups  occupied  in  those 
varied  kinds  of  busy  idleness  which  will  naturally  en- 
gage the  moments  of  an  intelligent  multitude  at  the  close 
of  an  active  day.  Here  a knot  of  men  in  the  pride  of 
mauhood,  whose  flashing  eyes  have  lost  none  of  their  fire, 
whose  raveu  locks  are  yet  not  varied  by  a single  silver 
line,  are  talking  politics — such  politics  as  the  warlike 
men  of  Israel  would  talk,  when  discoursing  of  the  pro- 
mised land  and  the  hostile  hosts  through  whose  serried 
ranks  they  must  cut  their  intrepid  way  thither,  and 
whom,  impatient  of  all  delay,  they  burn  to  engage.  Here 
were  elder  ones,  “whose  natural  force”  was  in  some  de- 
gree “ abated,”  and  who  were  lamenting  the  decree,  how- 
ever justly  Incurred,  which  forbade  them  to  lay  their 
bones  in  the  land  of  their  lifelong  hope;  aud  here  was  a 
patriarch,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years,  whose 
silver  hairs  lay  on  his  shoulders,  whose  snow-white  beard 
flowed  upon  his  breast,  who  as  he  leaned  upon  his  staff 
was  recounting  to  his  rapt  auditors  the  dealing  of  Je- 
hovah with  his  people  in  ancient  dnys;  how  the  Most 
High  visited  his  father  Abraham,  and  had  sworn  unto 
Jacob  that  his  seed  should  be  brought  out  of  captivity, 
and  revisit  the  promised  land.  “And  behold,”  said  the 
old  man,  “it  will  now  come  to  pass.” 

But  what  is  passing  in  that  detached  portion  of  the 
camp  ? who  sojourn  in  yonder  tents  which  attract  more 
general  attention  than  all  the  others,  and  in  which  all 
ages  and  degrees  seem  interested  ? Now  a group  of 
females  are  there,  eagerly  conversing;  auon  a Hebrew 
mother  lends  her  youthful  and  beautiful  daughter,  and 
seems  to  incite  her  to  remain  there ; now  a hoary  priest 
enters, and  in  a few  moments  returns  pondering;  and 
anon  a trio  of  more  youthful  Lcvites  with  pleased  aud 
animated  countenances  return  from  the  same  spot. 

On  a sudden  is  every  eye  turned  thitherward;  for  he 
who  just  now  paced  the  solitary  glade — none  other  than 
the  chosen  leader  of  God's  host,  the  majestic  lawgiver, 
the  meekest  and  the  mightiest  of  all  created  beings — he 
likewise  wends  his  way  to  these  attractive  tents.  With 
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him  enters  Aaron,  a venerable  man,  with  hoary  beard 
and  flowing  white  robes;  and  follow  him  a majestic- 
looking  female,  who  was  wont  to  lead  the  solemn  dance 

Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron ; and  a youth  of  heroic 

bearing,  in  the  spring.time  of  that  life  whose  maturity 
was  spent  in  leading  the  chosen  race  to  conquest  in  the 
promised  land. 

With  proud  and  pleased  humility  did  the  fair  inmates 
of  those  tents,  the  most  accomplished  of  Israel’s  daughters, 
display  to  their  illustrious  visiters  the  “fine  needlework’* 
to  which  their  time  and  talents  hBd  been  for  a long  season 
devoted,  and  which  was  now  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  “holy  garments”  which  God  had  commanded  to  bo 
made  “for  glory  and  for  beauty;”  the  pomegranates  on 
the  hem  of  the  high  priest’s  robe,  wrought  in  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet ; the  flowers  on  his  “ girdle  of  needle- 
svork,”  glowing  as  iu  life ; the  border  on  the  ephod,  in 
which  every  varied  colour  was  shaded  off  into  a rich  and 
delicate  tracery  of  gold  ; and,  above  all,  that  exquisite 
woik,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  their  productions— the 
veil  which  separated  the  “ Holy  of  Holies,”  the  place 
where  the  Most  High  vouchsafed  his  especial  presence, 
where  none  but  the  high  priest  might  presume  to  enter, 
nnd  he  but  once  a year,  from  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  This  beautiful  hanging  was  of  fine 
white  linen,  but  the  original  fabric  was  hardly  discerni- 
ble amid  the  gorgeous  tracery  with  which  it  was  in- 
wrought.  The  whole  surface  was  covered  with  a profu- 
sion of  flowers,  intermixed  with  fanciful  devices  of  every 
sort,  except  such  ns  might  represent  the  forms  of  animals 

these  were  rigidly  excluded.  Cherubim*  seemed  to  be 

hovering  around  and  grasping  its  gorgeous  folds ; and  if 
tradition  and  history  be  to  l>e  credited,  this  drapery  me- 
rited, if  ever  the  production  of  the  needle  did  merit,  the 
epithet  which  English  taleut  has  since  reudered  classical, 
*»  Needlework  Sublime-" 

Long,  despite  the  advancing  shades  of  evening,  would 
the  visiters  have  lingered  untired  to  comment  upon  this 
beautiful  production ; but  one  said,  “ Behold  !”  and  im- 
mediately all,  following  the  direction  of  his  outstretched 
arm,  looked  towards  the  Tabernacle.  There  a thin  spiral 
flame  is  seen  to  gleam  palely  through  the  pillar  of  smoke; 
but  perceptibly  it  increases,  and  even  while  the  eye  is 
fixed  it  waxes  stronger  and  brighter,  and  quickly  though 
gradually  the  smoke  has  melted  away,  and  a tall  vivid 
flame  of  fire  is  in  its  place.  Higher  and  taller  it  as- 
pires : its  spiral  flame  waxes  broader  and  broader,  as- 
cends higher  and  higher,  gleams  brighter  and  brighter, 
till  it  mingles  in  the  very  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  which  bathe  in  crimson  fire  the  sum- 
mits of  Sinai. 

A writer,  with  imagery  and  language  thus  at 
command,  might,  instead  of  one,  have  written  or 
spun  ten  volumes,  out  of  that  apparently  narrow 
and  impracticable  subject — the  achievements  of 
the  needle. 

Besides  their  own  dresses — ever,  and  very 
naturally  too,  the  first  care  of  women — the  fe- 
males of  Egypt  embroidered  the  garments  of 
the  idols  ; and,  not  unfrequently,  bereaved  femi- 
nine affection  or  ostentatious  luxury  decorated 
the  shrouds  of  the  dead,  the  mummy-cloths, — of 
which  some  have  been  found,  richly  and  deli- 
cately worked.  The  sails  of  the  pleasure-boats 
on  the  Nile,  and  especially  those  used  on  sacred 
festivals,  were  often  decorated  with  the  devices 
of  the  needle. 

The  Grecian  women,  who  were  almost  as 
closely  secluded  by  their  masters,  as  those  of  the 
eastern  nations,  were  devoted  to  the  spindle,  the 
loom,  and  the  needle. 

Needlework,  like  every  other  elegant  and  hu- 
manizing art,  suffered  greatly,  and,  at  length,  fell 
into  decay  during  the  fell  eclipse  of  the  Dark 
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Ages.  Embroidered  garments,  the  triumph  of 
the  needle,  were  of  slight  esteem  with  those  bar- 
barous conquerors,  who  “ disdained  other  habili- 
ments than  the  Bkin  of  some  slaughtered  beast 
and  needlework,  ns  a decorative  art,  accordingly 
languished,  or  was  forgotten,  until  revived  in 
convents, of  which  establishments  it  is  pertinently 
remarked 

Have  we  any — ay,  with  all  their  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions on  their  heads — have  we,  in  these  days  of  enlighten- 
ment, any  sort  of  substitute  for  the  blessings  they  held 
out  to  dependent  and  suffering  woman  of  whatever  rank  ? 

Convents  became  also  schools  for  the  education  of 
young  women  of  rank,  who  here  imbibed  in  early  youth 
principles  of  religion  which  might  enable  them  to  en- 
dure with  patience  and  fortitude  those  after-trials  of  life 
from  which  no  station  or  wealth  could  exempt  them; 
and  they  acquired  here  those  accomplishments,  and  were 
taught  here  those  lighter  occupations,  amongst  which  fine 
needlework  and  embroidery  occupied  a conspicuous  posi- 
tion, which  would  qualify  them  to  beguile  in  a becoming 
manner  the  many  hours  of  leisure  which  their  elevated 
rank  would  confer  on  them. 

‘‘Nunneries,”  says  Fuller,  “also  were  good  shee- 
schools,  wherein  the  girles  and  maids  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  taught  to  read  and  work  : and  sometimes  a 
little  Latine  was  taught  them  therein.  Yea,  give  me 
leave  to  ssv,  if  such  feminine  foundations  had  still  con- 
tinued, provided  no  vow  wore  obtruded  upon  them,  (vir- 
ginity is  least  kept  where  it.  is  most  constrained,)  haply 
the  weaker  sex  (besides  the  avoiding  modem  inconveni- 
ences) might  be  heightened  to  an  higher  perfection  than 
hitherto  hath  been  attained.  That  sharpneise  of  their 
wits  and  suddeness  of  their  conceits  ( which  their  enemies 
must  allow  unto  them)  might  by  education  be  improved 
into  a judicious  solidity,  and  that  adorned  with  arts 
which  now  they  want,  not  because  they  cannot  learn, 
but  are  not  taught  them.  I say,  if  such  feminine  fonnd- 
ntinns  were  extant  now  of  dayes,  haply  some  virgins  of 
highest  birth  would  bn  glad  of  such  places,  and  I am 
sure  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  would  not  be  sorry 
for  tbe  same.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  use 
of  the  needle,  in  the  convents  and  “Shee-schoole” 
of  quaint  old  Fuller,  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. The  labours  of  the  “ pale  votaress"  were 
either  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  tbe 
church,  or  the  decoration  of  the  priests'  vest- 
ments ; and  the  robes,  so  patiently  and  Curiously 
fabricated,  were  considered  of  such  value,  as  to 
be  bequeathed  as  heir-looms—* 

“ 1 give,”  said  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  in  her  will, 
**  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  my  tunic  worked  at 
Winchester  by  Alderet's  wife,  and  the  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  Is  in  my  chamber,  to  make  a cope.  Of 
my  two  golden  girdles,  I give  that  which  is  ornamented 
with  emblems  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  lamp  be- 
fore the  great  altar.”*  Amongst  some  costly  presents  sent 
by  Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  the  Pope,  was 
a magnificent  cope,  embroidered  and  studded  with  large 
white  pearls,  and  purchased  of  the  executors  of  Catharine 
Lincoln,  for  a sum  equivalent  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  of  present  money.  Another  cope,  thought 
worthy  to  accompany  it,  was  also  the  work  of  an  Eng. 
lishwomnn,  Rose  de  Bureford,  wife  of  John  do  Bureford, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London. 

Anciently,  banners,  either  from  being  made  of  some 
relic,  or  from  the  representation  on  them  of  holy  things, 
were  held  sacred,  and  much  superstitious  faith  placed  iu 
them  ; consequently  the  pious  and  industrious  finger  was 
much  occupied  in  working  them. 


* The  name  of  Dame  Leviet  has  descended  to  posterity 

ns  an  embroiderer  to  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen. 


Much  recondite  reading  it  displayed  by  tbe 
fair  author ; for  we  assume  the  author  to  be, 
like  the  editor,  of  the  gentler  sex,  in  elucidating 
the  condition  of  women,  during  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  their  imple- 
ment. The  chapter  is  concluded  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pieces  of  so- 
cient  needlework  in  existence,  which,  we  ate 
glad  to  learn,  is  still  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  the  State  Pail  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company 
of  London 

The  end  pieces  are  similar,  and  consist  of  x picture, 
wrought  in  gold  and  silk,  of  the  patron,  St  Peter,  io  pet- 
tifical  robes,  seated  on  a superb  throne,  and  ertm-i 
with  the  papal  tiara.  Holding  in  oue  hand  the  ken; 
the  other  is  in  the  posture  of  giving  the  benediction,  kJ 
on  each  side  is  an  angel,  bearing  a golden  raw,  fraw 
which  he  scatters  incense  over  the  Saint.  The  aojtV 
wings,  according  to  old  custom,  are  composed  of  pu. 
cocks'  feathers  in  all  their  natural  vivid  colours;  ? 
outer  robes  are  gold  raised  with  crimson;  their  ante 
vests  white,  shaded  with  sky  blue;  the  faces  are  finely 
worked  in -satin,  after  natnre,  and  they  have  losgTtlk* 
hair. 

There  are  various  designs  on  the  side  pieces;  the  ttoc 
important  and  conspicuons  is  Christ  delivering  the  km 
to  Peter.  Among  other  decorations  are,  of  courv, tk 
arms  of  the  company,  richly  emblazoned,  tbe  rappom 
of  which,  the  merman  and  mermaid,  are  beautiful:; 
worked,  the  merman  in  gold  armour,  the  mermaid  a 
white  silk,  with  long  tresses  in  golden  thread. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  needlework  has  probably  so 
parallel  in  this  country. 

A long  and  minute  account  is  given  of  the  tV 
mous  Bayeux  tapestry,  of  which  the  fabricatie* 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Matilda, thewife 
of  the  Conqueror,  Duke  William  of  Normandy; 
and  sometimes  to  the  Empress  Matilda, the  daugh- 
ter of  H enry  the  First.  We  confess,  that  tbe  wo- 
jecture  or  hypothesis  of  an  acute  modern  writer, 
remarkable  for  attacking  and  demolishing  the 
hypotheses  of  his  contemporaries,  whether  they 
be  original  or  traditional,  namely,  Bolton  Corny 
Esq.,  appears  to  us  the  best-supported  of  uy 
theory  on  this  subject.  This  gentleman  wtmli 
strip  both  Duchess  and  Empress  of  their  is- 
puted  honours,  to  confer  them  upon  the  right'd 
owners,  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux ; thus  depriving 
women  of  the  merit  of  this  beautiful  and  elaberzk 
work,  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  however  plinwd 
or  patronized,  must,  at  all  events,  hare  be« 
executed  by  female  fingers.  This  wonder  of  art. 
which  was  exposed  to  dnnger  during  the  fnry  if 
the  French  Revolution,  is  now  safely  treasartd 
in  tbe  Town  Hall  of  Rouen,  as  the  mostptfex** 
of  its  relics.  It  is  227  feet  in  length,  by  3C  is 
breadth,  and  is  certainly  tbe  most  remark  awe 
production  of  the  needle  which  the  world  pos- 
sesses. 

The  tapestry  is  coiled  round  a machine  like  tkstwik* 
lets  down  the  buckets  to  ;t  well,  and  a female  uowTj  a* 
explains  it.  It  is  worked  in  different  coloored  aarara 
on  white  cloth,  to  which  time  has  given  tbe  tt^T 
brown  holland  ; the  parts  intended  to  represent  flert  r 
left  untouched  by  the  needle.  The  colours  are  ******** 
faded,  and  not  -very  multitudinous.  Periapt  It  b tj 
little  variety  of  coloui  s which  Matilda  xnd  her  bflw  w 
at  their  diaposal  which  has  caused  them  W *p«t  tie 
horses  of  any  colour— “ blue,  green,  red,  or 
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The  outline,  too,  is,  of  conrse,  stiff  and  rude.*  At  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  main  work  is  a narrow  allegorical 
border  ; and  each  division  or  different  action  or  event  is 
marked  by  a branch  or  tree  extending  the  whole  depth 
of  the  tnpestry;  and  most  frequently  each  tableau  is  so 
arranged  that  tho  figures  nt  the  end  of  one  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  are  turned  from  each  other,  whilst  above 
each  the  subject  of  the  scene  and  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  are  wrought  in  large  letters.  The  subjects 
of  the  border  vary  ; some  of  ASsop's  fables  are  depicted  on 
It,  sometimes  instruments  of  agriculture,  sometimes  fanci- 
ful and  grotesque  figures  and  borders ; and  during  the 
heat  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  when,  as  Montfaucon  say#, 
“ Le  carnage  est  grand,’’  the  appropriate  device  of  the  bor- 
der is  a latter  of  dead  men.  .... 

The  first  scene  which  the  needlewoman  has  depicted  is 
a conference  between  a person  who,  from  his  white  flow- 
ing beard  and  regal  costume,  is  easily  recognised  ns  the 
“ sainted  Edward,”  and  another,  who,  from  his  subse- 
quent embarkation,  is  supposed  to  be  Harold.  The 
subject  of  the  conference  is,  of  course,  only  conjectured. 
Harold’s  visit  to  Normandy  is  well  known;  but  whether, 
na  some  suppose,  he  was  driven  thither  by  a tempest  when 
on  a cruise  of  pleasure;  whether  he  went  as  ambassador 
from  Edward  to  communicate  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
fessor In  William’s  behoof;  or  whether,  ns  the  tapestry 
is  supposed  more  strongly  to  indicate,  he  obtained  Ed- 
ward’s reluctant  consent  to  his  visit  to  reclaim  his  brother, 
who,  a hostage  for  his  own  good  conduct,  had  been  sent 
to  William  by  Edward;  these  are  points  which  now  defy 
investigation,  even  if  they  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  claim  it.  Harold  is  then  seen  on  his  journey,  attended 
by  cavaliers  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  dogs,  and,  an 
emblem  of  his  own  dignity,  a hawk  on  bis  fist. 

One  great  value  of  this  tapestry  is  the  scrupulous  regard 
paid  to  points  and  circumstances,  which,  at  first  view, 
might  appear  insignificant,  bat  which,  ns  correlative  con- 
firmations of  usages  and  facts,  are  of  considerable  import, 
anco.  Thus,  it  is  known  to  antiquarians  that  great  per. 
aonages  formerly  had  two  only  modes  of  equipment  when 
proceeding  on  a journey,  that  of  war  or  the  chase.  Harold 
is  here  fully  equipped  for  the  chase,  and  consequently 
the  first  glimpse  obtained  of  his  person  would  shew  that 
bis  errand  was  one  of  peace.  The  hawk  on  the  fist  was 
a mark  of  high  nobility;  no  inferior  person  is  repro. 
sented  with  one:  Harold  and  Guy,  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  alone 
wear  them.  ...... 

The  different  positions  In  which  the  hawk  is  placed  in 
our  needlework  are  worthy  of  remark.  Here  its  head  is 
raised,  its  wings  fluttering,  as  if  eager  and  ready  for 
flight;  afterwards,  when  Harold  follosvs  the  Earl  of 
Ponthieu  as  his  captive,  he  is  not,  of  course,  deprived  of 
his  bird,  but,  by  a beautiful  fiction,  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented depressed,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards  its 
master’s  breast  as  if  trying  to  nestle  and  shelter  itself 
there.  Could  sympathy  be  more  poetically  expressed  ? 
Afterwards,  on  Harold’s  release,  the  bird  it  again  de- 
picted as  fluttering  to  “ soar  elate.” 

The  practice  very  prevalent  in  these  “ barbarous  times," 
as  we  somewhat  too  sweepingly  term  them,  of  entering 
on  no  expedition  of  war  or  pastime  without  imploring 
the  protection  of  heaven,  is  intlmnled  by  a church  which 
Harold  is  entering  previously  to  his  embarkation.  That 
this  observance  might  degenerate  in  many  instances  into 
mere  form  may  be  very  true  ; and  the  “ hunting  masses” 
celebrated  in  song  might,  some  of  them,  be  more  hon- 
oured in  the  breach  than  the  observance : nevertheless,  in 
clearing  away  the  dross  of  old  times,  we  have,  it  it  to  he 
feared,  removed  some  of  the  gold  also  ; and  the  abolition 
of  the  custom  of  having  the  churches  open  at  all  times,  so 
that  at  any  moment  the  heart-prompted  prayer  might  be 
offered  up  under  the  holy  shelter  of  a consecrated  roof, 
has  tended  very  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  abolish  the 
habit  of  frequent  prayer.  A habit  in  itself,  and  regarded 
even  merely  as  a habit,  fraught  with  inestimable  good. 

We  next  see  Harold  and  his  companions  refreshing 


* The  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  figure  were,  at 
this  period,  stiff  and  rude  : but  arabesque  patterns  were 
now  chiefly  worked  | and  they  were  rich  and  varied. 
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themselves  prior  to  their  departure,  pledging  each  other, 
and  doubtless  drinking  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  horns  from  which  they  arc 
drinking  have  been  the  subject  of  critical  remark.  We 
find  that  horns  were  used  for  various  purposes,  and  were 
of  four  sorts,  drinking  horns,  hunting  horns,  horns  for 
summoning  the  people,  and  of  a mixed  kind. 

But  we  must  pass  from  what  affords  our  au- 
thor occasion  to  expatiate  amid  the  fields  of  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  lore.  The  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  are  a record  of 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  our  author  dwells  on  them  until  the  sub- 
ject is  fairly  exhausted  to  all  but  antiquaries. 

The  needlework  of  the  times  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  when  fair  and  peerless  damsels  embroi- 
dered scarfs  and  pennons  for  brave,  valorous,  and 
reproachless  knights,  is  not  less  fruitful,  under 
the  dexterous  hands  of  the  fair  author,  than  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
recorded,  is  the  use  of  the  hair  of  the  beard  in 
embroidery.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  skin  of  an 
enemy  being  flayed  off,  and  used  as  shoe-leather 
by  our  refined  ancestors  ; but  the  plucked  heard 
was  also  employed  to  denote  the  triumph  of  the 
scornful  victor,  though  our  author  is  at  a loss  to 
conjecture  in  what  precise  manner  thehairy  trophy 
was  sewed  on  the  mantle  she  describes,  after  it 
had  been  contumeliously  plucked  off.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  a shield  of  human  hair,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Club, 
may  give  some  notion  of  this  singular  piece  of 
adornment.  The  shield  is  from  the  island  of 
Borneo,  “ and  is  formed  of  locks  of  hair  placed 
at  intervals  on  a ground  of  thin  tough  wood  ; a 
refined  mode  of  displaying  the  scalps  of  slaugh- 
tered foes."  Besides  the  adornment  of  their 
own  persons,  the  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  bestowed  much  la- 
bour upon  tho  furniture  of  their  apartments. 
Stately  beds,  then  and  long  afterwards,  were 
placed  in  the  principal  sitting-rooms,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  withdrawing. rooms;  with  curtains  and 
coverlets,  enriched  with  embroidery,  executed 
in  costly  materials.  The  old  metrical  romances 
afford  many  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
needlework;  and  romances  were  themselves  work- 
ed out,  by  tho  needle  and  the  shuttle  following 
their  progressive  scenes. 

The  chapters  on  costume,  or  the  connexion 
between  needlework  and  costume,  contain  a 
variety  of  curious  information,  though  not  strict- 
ly germane  to  the  matter  of  stitchery.  Our  au- 
thor hints,  that  lordly  man  is  to  the  full  as  much 
the  slave  of  the  mode  as  his  frail  companion  ; 
and,  considering  the  limited  scope  which  mascu- 
line attire  affords  to  change  and  caprice,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  the  fact,  which  “ many  a valet 
can  testify,  when  contemplating  his  modish  mas- 
ter's daily  heap  of  failures ; i.  e.  of  cravats, 
spoiled  in  the  tying.  The  cravat  alone  makes 
heavy  claims  on  the  time,  talents,  and  energies  of 
the  thorough-going  man  of  fashion,  who,  within  a 
few  years,  has  studied  and  practised  among  other 
ties : the  Royal  George,  the  Plain  Bow,  the  mili- 
tary, the  ball-room,  the  Corsican,  the  Hibernian, 
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(he  eastern,  the  hunting,  the  Osbaldiston,  the  mail 
conob,  the  Indian,  and  the  Yankee,  ties. 

Speculating  upon  that  miserable  or  forlorn 
state  of  things  which  would  arise,  if  dress  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  the 
fig-leaf  apron,  and  the  coat  of  skins,  our  author 
draws  this  amusing,  if  somewhat  overstrained 
inference,  in  favour  of  the  needle 

To  whom,  then,  are  the  fullers,  the  dyers,  the  cleaners 
—to  whom  are  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and  printers  and 
mercers,  and  milliners,  and  haberdashers,  and  modistes, 
and  silk-men  and  manufacturers,  cotton  lords  and  fustian 
men,  mantua-makers  and  corset  profesrors,  indebted  for 
that  nameless  grace,  that  exquisite  finish  and  appropriate- 
ness, which  gives  to  alt  their  productions  their  charm  and 
their  utility  ? To  the  Needlewoman,  assuredly.  For 
though  the  raw  materials  hare  been  grown  at  Sea  Island 
and  shipped  at  New  Yoik, — have  been  consigned  to  the 
Liverpool  broker  and  sold  to  the  Manchester  merchant, 
and  turned  over  to  the  manufacturer,  and  spun  and  woven, 
and  bleached  and  printed,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  warehouseman,  or  on  the  shelf  of  the  shopkeeper — of 
what  good  would  it  be  that  we  hnd  a fifty-yard  length  of 
calico  to  shade  our  oppressed  limbs  on  a "a  dog-day,”  if 
we  had  not  the  means  also  to  render  that  materisl  agree- 
ably available  ? Yet  uot  conteut  with  merely  render- 
ing it  available,  this  beneficent  fairy,  the  needlewoman, 
casts,  “ as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  ineffable 
grace  over  beauty  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
dress  is  calculated  to  bestow.”  For  the  love  of  becom- 
ing ornament — we  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
historian  of  the  Stale  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
— “ is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  vanity ; 
it  is  rather  an  instinct  which  woman,  has  received  from 
Nature  to  give  effect  to  those  charms  which  are  her 
defence.”  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  woman,  with  her 
charms,  is  it  not  tenfold  necessary  to  (hose  who — Heaven 
help  them  ! — have  few  charms  wheieof  to  boast?  For, 
as  Harrison  says,  “ it  is  now  conte  to  paste  that  men  are 
transformed  into  monsters.” 


Many  of  those  fantastic  extravagances  in  dress 
(from  which  our  own  wise  age  is  far  from  being 
free,  ns  witness  the  wasp-waists  and  padded  bo* 
soms  of  thedandies,and  thclatemonstroussleeves 
and  caps  of  the  ladies,  now  fortunately  reduced 
to  more  reasonable  dimensions)  are  noticed  in 
the  Chapters  on  Costume.  The  head  and  feet 
of  the  fair  have,  generally,  been  the  parts  of  the 
body  about  which  the  most  fantastic  tricks  were 
displayed,  though  the  vagaries  of  the  idol  fashion 
have  been  endless,  whether  in  the  form  or  colour 
of  garments.  One  must  conclude  that,  in  purity 
of  taste  and  real  elegance,  dress  has  made  but 
small  progress  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  if 
the  following  passage  be  correct : — 

The  English,  st  this  period,  were  admired  by  all  other 
nations,  and  especially  Ay  the  French,  from  whom,  in 
subsequent  periods,  we  have  copied  so  servilely,  for  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  their  attire.  With  a tonic  simply 
, confined  at  the  waist,  over  this,  when  occasion  required, 
a full  and  flowing  mantle,  with  a veil  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a golden  circlet,  her  dark  hair 
simply  braided  over  her  beautiful  and  intelligent  brow 
and  waving  on  her  fair  throat,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror 
looked  every  inch  a queen,  and,  what  was  more,  she 
looked  a modest,  a dignified,  and  a beautiful  woman. 

The  male  attire  was  of  the  same  flowing  and  majestic 
description  t and  the  “ brutal  * Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
“ barbarous”  Normans  had  more  delicacy  than  to  dis- 
play every  division  of  limb  or  muscle  which  nature 
formed,  and  more  taste  than  to  invent  divisions  where, 
Heaven  knows,  nature  never  meant  them  to  be.  The 
simple  coiffure  required  little  caro  and  attendance,  but  if 
a fastening  did  happen  to  give  way,  the  Anglo-Normau 


lady  could  raise  her  hand  to  fasten  it  if  she  chose.  The 
arm  was  not  pinioned  by  the  fiat  of  a modiste. 

And  the  material  of  a dress  of  those  days  wat  as  rich 
as  the  mode  was  elegant.  Silk  indeed  was  not  common; 
the  first  that  was  seen  in  the  conntryr  was  in  7 80 , whm 
Charlemagne  sent  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  a belt  and  tiro 
vests  of  that  beautiful  material;  but,  from  the  particular 
record  made  of  silk  mantles  worn  by  two  ladies  at  a ball 
at  Kenilworth  in  1286,  we  may  fairly  infer  that,  till  this 
period,  silk  was  not  often  used  but  as 

“ a robe  pontifical. 

Ne’er  seen  but  wondered  at.” 

Occasionally  indeed  it  was  used,  but  only  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  wealth.  But  the  woollens  were  of 
beautiful  texture,  and  Britain  was  early  famous  in  the 
art  of  producing  the  richest  dyes.  The  Welsh  are  still 
remarkable  for  extracting  beautiful  tints  from  the  com- 
monest  plants,  such,  most  probably,  as  were  used  by  ths 
Britons  anciently ; and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
South  Sea  cloths,  manufactured  from  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  have  the  same  stripes  and  chequers,  and  indeed  the 
identical  patterns  of  the  Welsh,  aud,  as  supposed,  of  (be 
ancient  Britons.  Linen  was  fine  and  beautiful;  and,  if 
it  had  not  been  so,  the  rich  and  varied  embroidery  with 
which  it  was  decorated  would  have  set  off  a coarser 
material. 

Furs  of  all  sorts  were  in  great  request,  and  a mantle 
of  regal  hue,  lined  throughout  with  vair  or  sable,  and 
decorated  with  bands  of  gold-lace  and  flowers  of  tb* 
richest  embroidery,  interspersed  with  pearls,  clasped  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  looped,  if 
requisite,  with  golden  tassels,  was  a garment  at  which  a 
nobleman,  even  of  these  days,  ured  not  look  askance. 

Whatever  should  become  of  the  French  milli- 
ners, British  husbands  and  fathers,  as  well  as 
artists  and  lovers — though,  for  reasons  less  sub- 
stantial-ought to  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
those  fashions  where  “ the  simple  coiffure  re- 
quired little  care  and  attendance.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  passion  for  dross,  com- 
plicated, at  last,  with  avarice,  or  the  love  of 
hoarding,  became  so  excessive,  that  three  thou- 
sand suits  were  left  in  her  wardrobe,  early  in 
her  reign,  issued,  “ in  her  princely  wisdom," 
edicts  to  restrain  extravagance  in  apparel;  in 
one  of  which  she  attributes  the  decay  and  lack 
of  hospitality  to  the  immeasurable  expense  of 
dress ; and  this  almost,  in  the  words  of  Cowper— 

“ Dress  drains  our  cellars  dry,  * 

And  keeps  our  larders  lean.” 

The  most  remarkable  extravagances  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  were  the  farthingale  and  the  ruff; 
and  the  greatest  improvement,  the  use  of  starch, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  The  first 
starchcr  which  the  Queen  had  was  a Dutch  wo- 
man ; and  it  shortly  became  customary  for  young 
women  of  good  family  to  take  lessons  in  starch* 
ing  from  another  Dutch  lady  who  taught  the 
mystery,  at  the  charge  of  £\  or  £5  each  pupil-' 
a handsome  fee,  at  the  present  value  of  money. 
Farthingales  also,  we  have  said,  arose  in  the  reign 
of  the  Maiden  Queen;  and,  it  is  alleged,  in  noble 
emulation  of  the  enormous  breeches  worn  by  the 
men,  out  of  a pair  of  which,  according  to  Strutt, 
a person  accused  of  violating  the  law  against 
wide  breeches,  once  drew  forth  a pair  of  sheet*, 
two  table-cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a glass,  a comb,  with  night-caps  and 
other  things  of  use,  pleading,  in  extenuation  of 
his  violation  of  the  law,  that  he  had  no  place  so 
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safe  in  which  to  keep  his  goods  stored ; which 
merry  plea  was  accepted.  These  unwieldy  gar- 
ments were  stuffed  out  with  hair,  as  the  sleeves 
of  our  ladies  were  lately  swelled  and  puffed  out 
with  feathers. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  age 
more  absurdly  extravagant  than  the  high-priced 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  American  ladies ; 
though  they  are  trifles  compared  with  the  costly 
magnificent  handkerchief  for  the  embroidery  of 
which  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the  mistress  of  Henry 
IV.,  engaged  to  pay  1900  crowns.  In  that  age, 
the  black  satin  suit  of  this  celebrated  royal  mis- 
tress was  so  heavily  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  gems,  that  she  could  scarcely  move  under 
its  weight.  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  Russians,  are  now  the  most 
passionately  devoted  to  extravagant  and  highly 
decorated  dress. 

There  must  have  been  a great  deal  of  fine 
needleworkrbefore  anything  like  those  little  keen 
steel  instruments,  which  ladies  now  cull  needles, 
were  known ; and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  any  of  them  were 
made  in  England.  The  first  manufacturer  of 
needles  is  stated  here  to  have  been  Christopher 
Greening,  who,  with  his  family,  was  settled  at 
Long  Cronden,  in  Bucks,  as  a needle-maker,  by 
au  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Milton.  Before 
this  period,  ladies  “ depended  on  foreigners  for 
their  supplies."  Needles  must  have  been  held 
in  high  esteem,  when  the  loss  of  one  closed  the 
labours  of  its  owner  probably  for  weeks.  The 
same  needle  was  often  so  long  employed,  that 
we  hear  of  a darning-needle  which,  by  dint  of 
practice,  could  at  last  operate  upon  the  hose  of 
the  family  by  itself.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a tailor,  one  of  those  who,  in  the  recent 
primitive  times  of  Scotland,  went  from  farm  to 
farm  thriftily  prosecuting  his  useful  craft,  being 
driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  loss  of  a favourite 
needle,  which  he  lost  half  a day  in  searching 
after.  A young  man,  a son  of  the  family,  at 
home  during  the  summer  recess  of  his  college, 
and,  probably,  disturbed  in  his  reading,  ventured 
amid  the  bustle  and  commotion,  to  hint  that  a 
penny  would  replace  the  loss  fourfold ; when 
the  angry  tailor  broke  forth — “ You  blockhead  ! 
you  blockhead  ! you  may  know  about  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  you  don’t  know  the  value  of  a run 
needle."  The  loss  of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle 
was  scarcely  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  the 
run  needle  of  our  tailor. 

Designs  or  patterns  for  needlework,  and  di- 
rections for  their  execution,  are  more  recent  in 
England  than  the  manufacture  of  the  needle. 
They  first  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth centurv,  and  in  close  succession.  The 
rhymsters  now  began  to  exhort  the  young  ladies 
to  industry,  and  exalted  “ needlework  sublime," 
in  poems  prefixed  to  the  books  of  patterns.  Some 
of  these  verses  were  produced  by  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet. 

The  practice,  derived  from  feudal  customs  and 
the  usages  of  chivalry,  of  placing  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which 
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thus  became  so  many  provincial  courts,  was  fa- 
vourable to  needlework  ; the  young  ladies  being 
exempted  from  all  menial  offices,  and  trained  in 
every  elegant  accomplishment,  which,  of  course, 
comprehended  fine  needlework.  During  her 
long  early  captivity,  or  seclusion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth became  an  accomplished  needle-woman ; 
and  though,  on  obtaining  the  sceptre,  she  laid 
aside  the  needle,  the  existing  specimens  of  her 
skill  were  instrumental  in  spreading  the  taste 
for  needlework  in  her  Court,  and  among  the 
English  nobility.  Every  article  of  dress  and 
furniture  was,  in  her  reign,  loaded  with  orna- 
mental needlework,  so  that  the  embroidering  of 
a pair  of  boot-tops  cost  from  £t  to  £10,  and  the 
adorning  of  a shirt  the  same  sum,  so  curiously 
and  richly  were  they  stitched. 

By  this  time,  the  Arras  loom,  in  which  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry  was  woven,  was  leaving 
“ The  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair” 
free  for  lesser  and  lighter  tasks,  as  the  Jacquard 
loom  is  now  doing;  sparing  bright  eyes,  and  leav- 
ing attention  free  for  objects  strictly  feminine, 
and  vet  surely  more  important  than  embroider- 
ing collars  and  reticules. 

Women,  it  is  here  broadly  asserted,  are  the 
original  inventors,  as  they  are  still  the  great 
practioners  of  the  art  of  sewing ; an  assertion 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  disprove ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  art  women  alone 
excel.  Among  the  endless  variety  of  stitches 
there  is  not  one  which  man  can  conquer: — 

There  is  [says  our  authority,  who  evidently  enjoys  a 
sly  hit  at  the  lords  of  the  creation,]  variety  enough 
to  satisfy  any  body ; and  there  are  gradations  enough 
in  the  stitches  to  descend  to  any  capacity  but  a man's. 
There  are  tambour  stitch— satin — chain— finny— new- 
bred— feme — and  queen  stitches;  there  is  slabbing— 

reining and  button  stitch ; seeding — ropiug — and  open 

stitch  ; there  is  sockseam — herring- hone — long-stitch — . 
and  cross-stitch ; there  is  rosemary  stitch — Spanish  stitch 

and  Irish  stitch ; there  is  back  stitch-overcast — and 

seam  stitch;  hemming— felling— and  basting;  darning 

grafting aud  patching:  there  is  whip  stitch — and 

fisher  stitch ; there  is  fine  drawing— gathering— marking 
— trimming — and  tucking. 

Truly  all  this  requires  some  mv,  and  the  lords  of  the 
creation  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  that  pau- 
city of  intellect  which  deprives  them  of  “ woman’s  pretty 
excuse  for  thought.” 

Raillery  apart,  sewing  is  in  itself  an  agreeable  occupa- 
tion, it  is  essentially  a useful  one;  in  many  of  its 
branches  it  is  quite  ornamental,  and  it  is  a gentle,  a 
graceful,  an  elegant,  and  a truly  feminiuo  occupation.  It 
causes  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  life  to  glide  more 
smoothly  away,  and  in  those  social  unpretending  re- 
unions which  in  couutry  life  and  secluded  districts  are 
not  yet  abolished,  it  takes  away  from  the  formality  of 
sitting  for  conversation,  abridges  the  uecessity  for  scandal, 
or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  even  ungallant 
lordly  men  allow,  it  keeps  us  out  of  mischief. 

And  here  our  authoress  expatiates  charmingly 
on  the  uses  of  the  needle,  pressing  into  the  ser- 
vice the  ever  delightful  Grisell  Baillie,  and  the 
Mary  Unwin  of  Cowper,  with  her  shining  store 
of  needles,  employed  with  affectionate  solicitude 
in  the  service  of  her  friend.  Those  sung  by  the 
poet  were,  however,  we  opine,  knitting  needles, 
though  this  does  not  materially  alter  the  case. 

The  embroidered  bindings,  anciently  used  for 
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missals  and  books,  and  with  such  exquisite  effect, 
offer  materials  for  a chapter,  in  which,  however, 
more  is  said  of  the  books  themselves  than  of 
their  sumptuous  covers  ; and  so  well  said  as  to 
make  the  reader  forget  the  diversion  from  the 
main  topic. 

“ The  Needlework  of  Royal  Ladies”  forms  a 
chapter  full  of  amusing  anecdotes.  Among  the 
Royal  ladies  who  have  practised  embroidering  and 
stitching  with  distinguished  success,  are  Queen 
Adelicia,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  the  First; 
Joan  d’Albert,  the  mother  of  the  Great  Henry 
IV. ; Anne  of  Brittany,  whose  Court  was  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  nobility  ; her 
daughter  Claude ; Anne  Boleyn  ; and,  above  all, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  well  authenticated 
labours  would,  we  imagine,  cover  some  acres  of 
ground,  if  collected  from  the  various  castles  and 
palaces  where  she  sojourned,  and  through  which 
they  are  scattered.  The  equally  unfortunate, 
and  much  less  guilty,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  fond 
of  needlework,  and  practised,  in  her  most  tri- 
umphant day9,  that  art  which,  in  adversity  and 
imprisonment,  became  her  duty  and  her  solace, 
when,  like  the  wife  of  the  humblest  peasant,  she 
assisted  the  princesses  in  making  and  mending 
the  clothes  of  the  Royal  Family.  Finally,  a high 
eulogium  is  passed  upon  Queen  Adelaide,  who 
knitted  and  stitched  the  dissolute  Court  of  Eng- 
land into  something  approaching  the  observance 
of  decent  manners. 

Miss  Linwood's  remarkable  achievements  are 
also  commemorated,  though  with  less  praise  than 
those  rare  productions  of  the  needle,  which  cer- 
tainly merit  to  take  place  with  the  best  modern 
specimens  of  the  secondary  imitative  arts,  deserve. 
Of  this  lady  and  her  labours,  we  are  informed  : — 

“Miss  Linwood’s  Exhibition”  used  to  be  one  of  the 
lions  of  London,  and  fully  deserves  to  be  so  now.  To 
women  it  must  always  be  an  itneresting  sight ; and  tl.e 
“ nobler  gender”  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a curious  one, 
and  not  unw  orthy  even  of  their  notice  as  an  achievement 
of  art.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  most  beautiful ; and 
it  is  not  without  great  difficulty  that  you  can  assure  your- 
self that  they  are  bond  fide  needlew’ork.  Full  demonstra- 
tion, however,  is  given  you  by  the  facility  of  close  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  collection 

a collection  consisting  of  nearly  a hundred  pieces  of  all 
sizes— -is  the  picture  of  Miss  Linwood  herself,  copied  from 
a painting  by  Russell,  taken  in  about  her  nineteenth  year. 
She  must  have  been  a beautiful  creature ; and  as  to  this 
copy  being  done  with  a needle  and  worsted, — nobody 
would  suppose  such  a thing.  It  is  a perfect  painting. 
In  the  catalogue  which  accompanies  these  works  she 
refers  to  her  own  portrait  with  the  somewhat  touching 
expression,  (of  Shakspearc,) 

“ Have  I lived  thus  long ” 

This  lady  is  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  Her  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  which  she  has  given  so 
many  beautiful  testimonies.  She  had  wrought  two  or 
three  pieces  before  she  reached  her  twentieth  year  ; and 
her  last  piece,  “The  Judgment  of  Cain,”  which  occupied 
her  ten  years,  was  finished  in  her  seventy-fifth  year ; 
since  when,  the  failure  of  her  eyesight  hus  put  an  end  to 
her  labours. 

The  pieces  are  worked,  not  on  canvas,  nor,  w*e  are  told, 
on  linen,  but  on  some  peculiar  fabric  made  purposely  for 
her.  Her  worsteds  have  all  been  dyed  under  her  own 
superintendence,  and  it  is  said  the  only  relief  she  has  ever 
had  in  the  manual  labour  was  in  having  an  assistant  to 
thread  her  needles. 


Some  of  the  pieces  after  Gainsborough  are  admirable; 
but  perhaps  Miss  Linwood  will  consider  her  greatest 
triumph  to  be  in  her  copy  of  Carlo  Dolci’t  ‘'Salvator 
Mundi,”  for  which  she  has  been  offered,  and  has  refused 
three  thousand  guineas. 

The  style  of  modern  embroidery,  now  so  fashionable, 
from  the  Berlin  patterns,  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  the  prevent  century.  About  the  year  1804-d,  a print- 
selirr  in  Berlin,  named  PhUipson,  published  the  first  col- 
oured design,  on  checked  paper,  for  ucedlework.  in 
lfilO,  Madame  Wittich,  who,  being  a very  accomplished 
embroideress,  perceived  the  great  extension  of  which  this 
brunch  of  trade  was  capable,  induced  her  husband,  a book 
and  print  seller  of  Berlin,  to  engage  in  it  with  spirit 
From  that  period  the  trade  has  gone  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, though  within  the  last  six  years  the  progression  has 
beeu  infinitely  more  rapid  than  it  had  previously  been, 
owing  to  the  number  of  new  publishers  who  have  engaged 
in  the  trade.  By  leading  houses  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  18d()  there  have  been  no  less  than  four- 
teen thousand  copper-plate  designs  published. 

In  the  scale  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  by  s 
fair  inference,  in  the  quality  of  needlework  done,  Germany 
stands  first;  then  Russia,  England,  France,  Amelia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  See.,  the  three  first  names 
on  the  list  being  by  fur  the  largest  consumers.  It  it  dif- 
ficult to  state  with  precision  the  number  of  persons  era- 
ployed  to  co/our  these  plates,  but  a principal  mauufsc- 
lurer  estimates  them  at  upwards  of  twelve  huudred,  chiefly 


women. 

At  first,  these  patterns  were  chiefly  copied  in  silk,  then 
in  beads,  and  lastly  in  dyed  wools;  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, since  the  Germans  have  themselves  succeeded  in 
producing  those  beautiful  “ Zephyr”  yarns  known  iu 
this  country  as  tiie  “ Berlin  wools.”  These  yarns,  how- 
ever, are  only  dyed  In  Berlin,  being  manufactured  at 
Gotha.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Germans  drew all 
their  fine  woollen  yarns  from  this  country : now  they 
are  the  cjrportert,  aud  probably  will  so  remain,  whatever 
be  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  in  England,  until  the 
art  of  dyeiny  be  as  well  understood  and  as  tcieulifically 
practised. 

Of  the  fourteen  thonsand  Berlin  patterns  w hich  bar* 
been  published,  scarcely  one-half  are  moderately  good  t 
and  all  the  best  which  they  have  produced  latterly  ar» 
copied  front  English  and  French  prints.  Contemplating 
the  improvement  that  will  probably  ere  long  take  plate 
in  these  patterns,  needlework  may  be  said  to  be  jet  in  its 
iufancy. 

The  improvement,  however,  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  Berlin  designers;  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  pub. 
lie  taste,  must  also  advance  before  needlework  shall  assume 
that  approximation  to  art  which  is  so  desirable,  anti  not 
perhaps  now,  with  modem  facilities,  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Hitherto  the  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  beeu  to 
produce  a glare  of  colour  rather  than  the  subdued  tut 
beautiful  effect  which  makes,  of  every  piece  issuing  from 
the  Gobelins,  a perfect  picture,  wrought  by  different 
means,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  very  same  materials. 

The  Berlin  publishers  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
this ; for,  when  they  have  a good  design  to  copy  fro®, 
they  mar  all  by  the  intioduction  of  some  adventitious 
frippery,  as  in  the  “ Bolton  Abbey,”  where  the  repost 
and  beautiful  effect  of  the  picture  is  destroyed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a bright  sky,  and  straggling  bushes  of  lively 
green,  just  where  the  artist  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
depict  the  stillness  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Monastery, 
with  its  solemn  grey  walls,  as  a relief  to  the  figures  in 
the  foreground. 

Many  ladies  of  rank  in  Germany  add  to  their  pin- 
money  by  executing  needlework  for  the  warehouses. 

France  consumes  comparatively  bnt  few  Berlin  pat- 
terns. The  French  ladies  persevere  in  the  practice  o 
working  on  drawings  previously  traced  on  the  canvas . 
the  consequence  is,  that  notwithstanding  tbeir  genera 
skill  and  assiduity,  good  work  is  often  wasted  on  tha 
which  cannot  produce  an  artist-like  effect.  They  are, 
however,  by  far  the  best  embroider  esses  in  cheneille,-- 
silk  aud  gold.  By  embroidery  we  mean  that  which  u 
done  ou  a solid  ground,  as  silk  or  cloth. 
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The  tapestry  or  canvas-work  is  now  thoroughly  un- 
derstood in  this  country;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Berlin 
patterns  more  good  things  are  produced  here  as  articles  of 
furniture  than  in  France.” 

The  present  mode  of  furnishing  houses  it  favourable  to 
needlework.  At  a time  when  fashion  enacted  that  all 
the  sofas  and  chairs  of  an  apartment  should  match,  the 
completely  furnishing  it  with  Needlework  (as  so  many  in 
France  have  been)  was  the  constant  occupation  of  a 
whole  family — mother,  daughters,  cousins,  and  servants  i 
—for  years,  and  must  indeed  have  been  completely  wea-  \ 
risorne ; but  a cushion,  a screen,  or  an  odd  chair,  is  soon 
accomplished,  and  at  once  takes  its  place  among  the 
many  odd-shaped  articles  of  furniture  which  are  now 
found  in  a fashionable  saloon. 

Francfort-on-the-Maine  is  much  busying  Itself  just  now 
with  needlework.  The  commenced  works  imported  from 
this  city  are  made  up  partly  from  Berlin  patterns,  and 
partly  from  fanciful  combinations;  but  although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  worked , they  are  too  complicated  to 
be  easy  of  execution,  and  very  few  indeed  of  those  brought 
to  this  country  are  ever  finithed  by  the  purchaser. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  modern  tapestry, 
needlework  in  this  country  is  brief.  Until  the  year  1831, 
the  Berlin  patterns  were  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
used  by  fewer  persons  stilL  They  had  for  some  time 
been  imported  by  Ackermann  and  some  others,  but  in 
very  small  numbers  indeed.  In  the  year  1831,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Wilks,  Regent- 
street,  (to  whose  kindness  I am  indebted  for  the  valuable 
information  on  the  Berlin  patterns  given  above,)  and  he 
immediately  purchased  all  the  good  designs  he  could 
procure,  and  also  made  large  purchases  both  of  patterns 
and  working  materials  direct  from  Berlin,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  trade  in  England.  He  also  im- 
ported from  Paris  a large  selection  of  their  best  examples 
in  tapestry,  and  also  an  assortment  of  silks  of  those 
exquisite  tints  which,  as  yet,  France  only  can  produce; 
and  by  inducing  French  artists,  educated  for  this  peculiar 
branch  of  design,  to  accompany  him  to  Rnglaud,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  Englaud  this  elegant  art. 

This  fashionable  tapestry-work,  certainly  the  most  use- 
ful kind  of  ornamental  needlework,  seems  quite  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  various  other  embroideries  which 
have  from  time  to  time  engrossed  the  leisure  moments  of 
the  fair.  It  may  be  called  mechanical,  and  so  in  a degree 
it  certainly  is ; but  there  is  infinitely  more  scope  for 
fancy,  taste,  and  even  genius  here,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  large  family  of  “ satin  sketches”  and  embroideries. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  scope 
for  fancy  and  taste  given  to  the  lady  working  in 
little  lined  squares  from  a coloured  pattern ; 
but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  quite  true  that 
*r  there  is  room  in  worsted  work  for  genius  to 
exert  itself though,  we  should  think,  not 
very  ample  verge. 


We  sincerely  wish  that  the  author  of  this  plea- 
sant patch-work  of  brilliant  odds  and  ends  could 
have  taken  some  notice  of  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  women  who  lose  tbeir 
health,  and  poke  out  their  eyes,  embroidering 
muslin  for  incredibly  small  payments,  for  the 
warerooms  of  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and 
Manchester,  and  the  shops  of  all  the  British 
towns ; but  we  discover  no  trace  of  those  legiti- 
mate successors  of 

“The  spinners  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,” 

nor  yet  of  the 

“ Free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones.” 

In  lieu  of  this,  we  find  the  following  sensible  and 
useful  hints,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
notice  of  a work  at  which  captious  or  masculine 
criticism  may  cavil,  but  which  we  venture  to 
predict  all  those  whom  needlework  more  imme- 
diately concerns  will  admire  and  value 

Finally,— feeling  as  we  do  that  though  ornamental 
needlework  may  be  a charming  occupation  for  those 
ladies  whose  happy  lot  relieves  them  from  the  necessity 
of  “ darning  hose”  and  “ mending  nightcaps,”  yet  that  a 
proficiency  in  plain  sewiug  is  the  very  life  and  being  of 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  poor  man’s  wife,— 
we  cannot  close  this  book  without  one  earnest  remark 
on  the  systems  of  teaching  needlework  now  in  use  in  the 
Central,  National,  and  other  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  There,  now,  the  art  is  reduced  to  regular 
rule,  taught  by  regular  rule,  taught  by  regular  system  ; 
and  there  arc  books  of  instruction  in  cutting,  iu  shap- 
ing, in  measuring, — one  for  the  (late)  Model  School  in 
Dublin,  and  another,  somewhat  similar,  for  that  in  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  which  would  be  a moat  valu- 
able acquisition  to  tire  work-table  of  many  a needle- 
loving  and  industrious  lady  of  the  most  respectable  mid- 
dle classes  of  society. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  havo  been  accustomed,  as  we 
have,  to  see  the  domestic  hearths  aud  homes  of  those  who, 
brought  up  from  iufaucy  in  factories,  have  married  young, 
born  large  families,  and  perhaps  descended  to  the  grave 
without  ever  having  learned  how  to  make  a petticoat  for 
themselves,  or  even  a cap  for  their  children, — any  who 
know  the  reality  of  this  pictute,  and  have  seen  the  misery 
consequent  ou  it,  will  joiu  us  cordially  in  expressing  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  hope  that  the  extension  of  mental 
tuitiou  amongst  the  lower  classes  may  not  supersede,  in 
the  smallest  iota,  that  instruction  and  PuacTlCE  in  sew- 
ing which  next,  the  very  next,  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
catechism,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  well-doing 
of  girls  in  the  lower  stations  ot  life. 


THE  WEN. 

BY  A TEMPLAR. 


During  " the  season,”  and  while  Parliament 
and  the  courts  are  sitting,  one  cannot  see  Lon- 
don for  the  crowd.  To  be  sure,  there  is,  in  one 
sense,  crowd  enough  in  it  at  any  time ; hut  not 
a crowd  of  that  kind  which  lives  but  to  attract 
attention,  and  distract  people's  gaze  from  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  crowd  which  remains, 
when  equipages  have  ceased,  for  a time,  to  flash 
and  rattle  through  the  streets,  and  when  Parlia-  ; 
ment-mea,  and  the  rest  of  our  actors,  are  star- 
ring it  in  the  country,  are  as  much  part  and 


parcel  of  London  as  the  stones  of  the  houses 
themselves.  They  live  not  to  he  seen  of  men, 
but  because  they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  busy, 
bustling  creatures ; hut  their  movements  are  me- 
chanical, or,  at  the  best,  instinctive.  \Y  e do 
not  sympathize  with  them,  though  we  can  feel  a 
benevolent  satisfaction  in  contemplating  such  a 
comfortable  race  of  beings ; and,  at  the  most,  we 
! set  ourselves  to  catalogue  and  classify  them  as  a 
Waterton  would  do  the  beasts  and  birds  that 
tenant  one  of  his  favourite  forests.  ...  , 
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Well,  u the  season,”  thank  God  ! is  at  an  end. 
The  intensity  of  our  exclamation  of  thankful- 
ness may  be  conceived  by  any  one  who  will  only 
imagine  himself  a denizen  of  London,  too  deaf  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  theatre  or  opera  ; too  lazy 
to  dance  ; too  prudent  or  too  apathetic  to  play ; 
too  ignorant  to  be  a member  of  any  learned  so- 
ciety. For  such  a one,  the  only  share,  in  the 
contagious  “ excitement”  which  pervades  Lon- 
don during  “ the  season,”  is  to  read  the  news- 
papers, and  talk  them  over  at  his  club : to 
become  an  amateur  politician,  a Member  of  Par- 
liament at  second  hand.  Now,  at  u time  like  the 
present,  when  eloquence  and  wit  6eem  to  have 
deserted  our  public  men,  and  when  of  the  only 
two  real  political  parties  that  exist,  neither  can 
do  anything  itself,  but  either  can  prevent  the 
other  from  being  one  whit  more  active,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  fade  and  monotonous 
this  kind  of  gossip  must  be. 

So  again,  thank  God  .'  here  we  are  once  more 
left  to  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  solitude. 
There  is  no  place  where  solitude  can  be  so  tho- 
roughly attained  as  in  London.  The  ardent 
younker,  who  enters  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
friends,  relations,  acquaintances — with  nothing 
but  a few  letters  of  introduction  to  deliver,  and 
then  be  left  to  himself — feels  this  truth  even  to 
agony.  It  is  a long  retrospect  that  carries  us 
back  to  the  time  when  we  experienced  this ; but, 
with  a slight  effort,  we  can  re-awaken  the  night- 
mare horror  with  which  we  felt  ourselves  stifled 
by  the  incessant  squeeze  of  a multitudinous 
crowd,  and  not  one  being  in  it  from  whom  we 
could  look  for  sympathy,  with  whom  we  could 
exchange  a word.  The  hardened  Londoner  feels 
its  solitariness  in  a more  agreeable  manner.  In 
any  small  town,  in  any  village,  ay,  even  in  any 
Highland  parish,  there  is  some  one  to  watch 
your  motions,  and,  from  the  sheer  ennui  of 
loneliness,  to  carp  and  criticise ; but  here  you 
are  screened  amid  the  crowd.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  your  image  is  obliterated  from  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  you — unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  a young  policeman,  aspiring  to  rise 
in  the  force — before  five  minutes  have  elapsed. 
So  many  similar  creatures  have  whirled  pnst 
him  in  the  interim,  that  their  images  are  con- 
fusedly blended  in  his  sensorium  : he  remembers 
“ a mass  of  things,  but  nought  distinctively,’'  and 
you  are  dismissed  from  his  recollection  among 
the  crowd.  And  the  same  process  is  going  on 
in  your  own  mind : as  you  are  remembered  by 
none,  so  you  can  remember  none.  The  two  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  your  fellow-citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  a few,  with  whom  business  or  liking 
may  lead  you  to  cultivate  a closer  intimacy, 
cease  to  exist  for  you. 

In  the  wilds  of  Glencoe,  we  might  occasion- 
ally be  intruded  upon  by  some  sleek-liaired 
Celt,  who,  gazing  after  us  with  half  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  cow,  might  puzzle  his  dull  brain 
with  impertinent  wonderings  as  to  who  we  were, 
and  what  brought  us  there.  But  here,  in  our 
apartments  in  the  Middle  Temple,  looking  out 
upon  the  only  fountain  in  London,  so  long  as  we 


keep  our  own  secret,  nobody  sees  or  heeds  us. 
Here  we  sleep  and  here  we  breakfast:  our 
laundress,  bed-maker,  and  the  boy  who  occasion- 
ally brings  us  a chop  from  the  Grecian,  may  re- 
member us  till  the  bill  is  discharged  ; but  as  soon 
as  their  half  doubt  of  our  ability  to  pay  has  been 
dispelled,  we  disappear  from  their  memory.  At 
the  club  we  meet  daily,  and  converse  with  a knot 
of  fellow  quidnuncs  ; but  not  one  of  us  ever 
thinks  of  asking  whether  the  other  retains  an 
independent  existence,  after  he  disappears  from 
his  eyes.  True  Pyrrhonists,  we  are  contented 
to  indulge  in  what  may  be  a dream,  allowing 
impressions  to  enter  and  disappear  from  our 
mind,  without  asking  whether  they  have  any 
corresponding  realities  without.  Not  one  of  us 
can  be  said  to  entertuin  a practical  belief  that 
the  others  exist  at  any  other  times  than  when 
they  are  contributing  to  his  amusement  by  their 
gossip. 

To  return  to  our  fountain  : — It  is  a very  plea- 
sant companion  at  this  time  of  the  yea* — we  *»? 
nothing  of  its  winter  qualities.  When  all  the 
rest  of  London  is  broiling,  this  cool,  paved  court, 
these  trees  with  the  jet  of  water  incessantly 
springing  up  between  them,  and  redescending 
with  a gentle  tinkling  plash-plash,  is  the  temple 
of  luxury'.  Sentiment  would  be  out  of  place  in 
this  domicile  of  the  law;  but  the  intensity  of  the 
animal  enjoyment  almost  equals  it.  We  can 
read  as  much  ia  the  faces  of  the  young  students, 
during  term  time,  who  issue  from  the  hall  after, 
eating  their  dinner,  the  only  preparatory  study- 
absolutely  required  from  aspirants  to  the  bar. 
They  loiter  around  it  for  a moment,  ere  they, 
disperse  to  their  several  avocations ; a half 
sense  of  pleasure,  a dreamy  reminiscence  of  their 
pre-existent  states  in  the  country,  seems  to  stir 
the  last  effort  of  vitality  smothered  beneath  the 
cumbrous  load  of  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  pleading* 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  equity  drafts,  theatres, 
parliamentary  reports,  which  stuff  out  their  pre- 
maturely dried  and  wizzened  minds. 

Yes,  den  of  lawyers  though  it  be,  this  court 
is  the  greenest  spot  amid  the  dry  desert  of  stone 
Hnd  lime  which  cumbers  a circle  of  five  mile#  > 
radius  on  every  side  of  it.  It  is  like  one  fresh 
thought  of  childhood  surviving  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  a worldly  heart. 

What  a strange  world  is  spread  on  all  side*  > 
around  us,  within  that  imaginary  circle  we  have 
traced  ! From  the  spot  we  now  occupy,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  Temple,  if  we  allow  our 
fancy  to  wander  over  the  portion  of  thecit y which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Regent’s  Park, 
we  find  a congregation  of  comfortable  dwellings* 
of  which  Lincoln’s-Inn-Field,  Russell  Square, 
Bedford  Square,  and  Guildford  Street,  may  h® 
taken  as  the  models.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
lawyers,  the  followers  of  a gainful  profession, 
men  who  may  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  eom- 
fortuble  houses  stocked  with  healthy  families* 
There  is  an  air  of  physical  comfort  spread  over 

the  whole  region.  The  very  congeries  of  cou 

and  lanes  which  fill  up  its  interstices,  or  clmg 
round  its  skirts,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  «•* 
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pendents  and  tradesmen  of  the  legal  families, 
catch  the  healthy  contagion  of  wealth,  tidiness, 
and  comfort.  The  nondescript  tribes  who  pur- 
sue literature  as  a trade,  have  been  attracted  by 
a region  in  which  luxury  and  economy  shake 
hands.  The  London  University  (respectable 
name)  has  been  planted  in  the  vicinity  ; and  the 
operatives  of  the  bookmaking  profession  (the 
publishers  are  its  capitalists)  have  settled  down 
around  it,  in  Tavistock  Square,  or  in  the  hum- 
bler abodes  of  Burton  Street  or  Crescent ; while, 
yet  further  to  the  north,  the  artists  form  an  ex- 
ternal circle  around  them  in  the  purlieus  of  Eus- 
ton  Square. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  starting  post,  and 
explore  a tract  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of 
that  over  which  we  have  been  expatiating.  At 
Shoe  Lane,  the  evidences  of  the  contagion  of  le- 
gal wealth  become  less  apparent  ; and  at  Field 
Lane  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the  centre 
of  the  extremest  poverty,  squalidness,  and  ruf- 
fianism of  London.  Pursuing  our  way  up  Saf- 
fron Hill  or  Ray  Street,  in  the  direction  of 
Coldbatli-Fields,  the  same  noisome  atmosphere 
surrounds  us.  The  air  reeks  with  the  sweat  of 
filthy  crowds,  blended  with  the  effluvia  of  gar- 
bage ; and  the  moral  character  of  the  squalid 
beings  who  flit  through  the  twilight  thus  made, 
is  as  unhealthy,  os  nauseous,  as  the  locality  they 
inhabit. 

Turning  City-ward,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  a region  where  there  are  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  yet  differing  as  much  from  the 
region  we  at  first  described,  as  that  out  of  which 
we  have  just  emerged.  The  City  is  tenanted  by 
wealth,  but  not  by  wealthy  men.  The  commerce 
which  has  grown  up  and  expanded  to  its  present 
enormous  bulk, dwells  there ; but  the  traders  only 
visit  it  in  the  hours  of  business,  and  have  their 
homes  elsewhere.  The  stately  houses,  built  by 
the  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  the 
existing  race  of  citizens,  are  occupied  by  abstract 
ideas).  The  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  multitudes  of  firms,  inhabit  here  ; 
but  these  are  not  the  homes  of  flesh-and-blood 
men.  Strange  creatures  they  are,  these  viewless 
legal  fictions,  which  yet  have  reality  enough  in 
them  to  accumulate  wealth  and  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  men.  We  never  visit  the  City  with- 
out feeling  a chill  come  over  us,  as  if  we  were 
entering  a place  inhabited  by  ghosts. 

Beyond  the  City,  to  the  east,  lies  a region 
almost  as  squalid,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
doctors,  for  permanent  residents,  quite  as  un- 
healthy as  the  purlieus  of  Field  Lane  and  Saf- 
fron Hill.  But  there  is  in  it  a floating  mass  of 
more  healthy  and  energetic  transient  visiters. 
We  speak  of  Wapping,  and  the  regions  around ; 
and  of  the  slop-sellers,  tavern-keepers,  and  dul- 
cineas — the  permanent  residents- — who  harbour 
and  prey  upon  our  sturdy  tars. 

Turning  to  the  “ West  End,”  by  passing  up 
Holborn,  we  reach,  on  the  right  hand,  the  re- 
gions of  Mary-le-Bone;  and,  on  the  left,  those  of 
May  Fair.  Passing  alang  the  Strand  and  across 
the  Parks,  we  come  to  the  new  world  of  fashion 
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around  Belgrave  Square.  These  are  the  haunts 
of  the  nobility,  and  those  who  aspire  to  associate 
with  them.  Thinly  scattered,  among  the  crowds 
of  commonplace  houses,  we  find  the  mansions  of 
the  old  aristocracy — the  Devonshires,  and  that 
class — walled  in  from  gazing  eyes,  isolated  and 
exclusive  as  their  occupants,  who  mix  little  with 
the  common  herd  of  the  nobility.  The  mass  of 
houses  must  strike  a stranger  as  plain,  and  giv- 
ing little  promise  of  the  more  than  oriental 
luxury  within,  which  can  only  be  guessed  at 
from  the  costly  plate-glass  in  the  windows,  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  ormolu,  statuary,  pic- 
tures, and  flowers. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  further  in  this  manner, 
indicating  so  many  details,  yet  indicating  them 
by  such  a light  and  meagre  outline,  would  but 
fatigue  our  readers.  Suffice  it,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  has  a 
character  essentially  distinct  from  the  north, 
and  that  Lambeth  and  Southwark  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  as  the  City  and  Bloomsbury. 
We  may  add,  that  the  portions  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  imaginary  circle  we  have 
traced  around  our  domicile,  differ  as  much  from 
the  portions  nearer  the  centre  as  these  do  from 
each  other;  and  that,  if  you  are  startled  by 
stumbling,  at  times,  upon  the  isolated  splendour 
of  Finsbury  Square,  hemmed  in  by  the  squalor 
of  Grub  Street  and  Spitalfields,  you  are  equally 
surprised  to  find  rookeries  of  old  iron  shops,  and 
their  equivocal  associates,  nestled  at  the  backs 
of  some  of  our  most  fashionable  squares. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  region, 
we  find,  not  only  isolation  of  individuals,  but  the 
absence  of  every  regular  government  and  central 
authority.  The  corporation  reigns  paramount 
in  the  liberties  of  the  City;  vestries  sway  the 
destinies  of  Mary-le-Bone,  St  Pancras,  and 
Islington;  the  High  Bailiff  is  master  in  West- 
minster. We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
efficiency  of  these  dignitaries,  in  their  respective 
domains ; but  we  must,  at  least,  concede  them 
the  credit  of  having  the  ability  to  prevent  any 
other  person  doing,  within  their  jurisdictions, 
what  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
themselves. 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  take  up  the 
impression,  that  the  metropolis  is  an  unorganized 
mass.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  world  where  so  perfect  an  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the  comforts 
of  men,  exists.  Here  are  accumulated  the  most 
expensive  luxuries  that  fantastic  wealth  can 
long  for;  and  here  the  contagious  example  of 
self-indulgence,  in  the  wealthy,  has  taught  even 
the  poorest  a degree  of  tidiness  and  proprett , 
that  raises  their  simple  indulgences  to  the 
rank  of  luxuries.  The  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  the  concentration  of  multitudes,  in  London, 
have  taught  men  to  accumulate  wealth,  by  doing 
small  things  on  a great  scale,  and  have  thus  en- 
abled the  poor  to  attain  to  indulgences  which  can 
be  furnished  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a cheap 
rate,  from  the  enormous  number  of  customers. 
In  London,  nothing  is  done  for  nothing;  and 
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the  consequence  is,  that  everybody  earns  some- 
thing, and  lias  something  to  spend.  The  mul- 
titudinous customers  have  created  beer-shops, 
eating-shops,  cheap  lodging-houses,  bazaars,  pan- 
technicons, club-houses,  omnibuses  ; and,  lastly, 
the  penny-post,  and  the  parcels-delivery  com- 
panies. Although,  in  London,  all  live  apart  and 
independent,  all  can  command  more  servants 
than  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  our  provincial 
towns.  If  Mr  Owen  had  eyes,  which  he  has 
not,  he  would  see  that  London  is  as  complete  a 
co-operative  society  ns  he  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
a much  merrier  one  than  he  or  any  man  will  ever 
make. 

The  effect  of  this  perfect  organization,  for 
the  purpose  of  living,  upon  the  Londoner  born 
and  bred,  is  easily  observable.  The  Cockney  is 
a practical  Epicurean,  (we  use  the  word  in  the 
better  sense  ;)  he  has  high  notions  of  comfort ; 
and,  within  his  native  sphere,  a knack  of  pro- 
curing it.  He  is  almost  exempted  from  the 
primeval  curse  ; for,  so  perfect  is  the  frame-work 
of  the  living-machine  into  which  he  is  born, 
that  he  easily  finds  an  easy  way  of  doing  for 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  more 
time  for  amusement  than  most  men — that  is, 
for  looking  about  him  and  conversing.  As  he 
does  his  work  neatly  and  cleverly,  because  he 
has  good  examples  of  workmanship  before  him, 
so  he  converses  plausibly,  for  he  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  conversation.  His 
life  being,  on  the  whole,  an  easy  one,  he  is  good, 
natured.  He  is  a fine  show  article  ; if  not  too 
poorly  bred,  he  passes  off  for  a superior  charac- 
ter. But  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  hard 
worked  to  make  him  strong,  and  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  variety  of  experience  to  give  him  ver- 
satility. Out  of  London,  your  sharp  shewy  Cock- 
ney is  a helpless  fool.  Even  in  London,  he  oc- 
cupies only  the  middle-walks  of  any  profession  ; 
the  topping  parts  are  nil  filled  byimmigrantafrom 
the  provinces,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  rough 
it  in  youth,  are  shiftier  and  stronger,  if  less  plau- 
sible. 

London  is  rather  the  scene  of  great  actions 
than,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  a doer  of  them. 
Almost  all  the  law'  business  of  England,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  is  transacted 
in  London  ; the  faction-fights  of  Parliamentary 
politicians  are  fought  in  London ; the  money- 
market  of  the  world  is  in  London  ; but  the  real 
Londoners  concerned  in  these  transactions  are 
comparatively  few.  For  anything  but  the  daily 
business  of  life,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  and 
less  power  of  co-operation  in  London.  The 
Anti-Slavery* Association,  the  Political  Unions, 


the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  every  great  earn, 
bined  political  operation,  has  had  its  origin  and 
most  influential  sphere  of  action  out  of  London. 
None  of  these  engines  of  political  amelioration 
could  be  constructed  or  worked  in  London  ; and 
yet  none  of  them  has  effected  anything  until  it 
set  London  in  motion.  London  is  a powerful 
and  influential  member  of  our  social  fabrit;  but 
its  power  is  derived  mainly  from  its  massirenes*. 
It  acts  by  its  weight ; irresistible  when  set  in 
motion,  it  must  receive  the  impulse  from  without. 

Long  ago,  before  London  had  reached  a tithe 
of  its  present  bulk,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  City 
was  suffering  under  an  unhealthy  overgrowth. 
William  Cobbett,  wiser  than  either  of  them, 
indulged  in  a similar  fancy  in  our  days,  and 
rarely  spoke  of  London  under  any  other  desig. 
nation  than  “ the  Wen,”  an  epithet  of  which  *e 
believe  he  wes  the  inventor.  To  us,  “much 
meditating,"  it  seems  (we  speak  with  due  defer- 
ence)  that  they  are  all  three  in  the  wrong.  The 
growth  of  London  is  a natural  growth : it  ha» 
had  no  hot-house  forcing.  It  is  a growth  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  (o 
benefit  the  kingdom  at  large.  London  is  a'central 
spot  for  the  transacting  of  all  kinds  of  businew. 
and  is  daily  becoming  more  accessible.  It  is 
the  organ  which  generates  and  diffuses  the  higher 
civilisation  throughput  the  kingdom.  It  does 
not  breed  the  minds  that  think  for  their  coon, 
trymen,  but  it  attracts  them  into  its  precinch, 
and  finishes  them  for  their  great  task.  Here 
only  (except  in  a few  rare  and  favoured  in- 
stances) does  an  Englishman  attain  to  entire 
freedom  of  thought,  and  courage  to  utter  what 
he  thinks.  In  the  isolation  of  its  crowd  be  learn* 
to  speak  his  mind  freely,  without  caring  what 
others  think : he  feels  himself  safe  from  the 
censorship  of  provincial  sages.  Here,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  same  isolation,  virtue  i*  enabled 
to  rub  shoulders  with  vice  with  impunity : the 
habit  of  tolerant  judgment  is  acquired  without 
the  logs  of  innocence.  Here,  for  the  energetic 
mind,  there  is  incessantly  renewed  the  stimulu* 
of  observing  important  actions.  We  trust  that 
we  do  not  underrate  the  worth  and  importance  of 
the  provinces : we  see  what  a nonentity  London 
would  be  without  them ; but  we  also  see  how 
far  short  of  wbat  they  are  they  would  be  with- 
out London. 

In  short,  London  is  a dear,  delightful,  naughty, 
foolish  ceutre  and  generator  of  wisdom  Bnd 
virtue. 

Middle  Temple,  August. 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

PASSING  EVENTS. 


Ik  international  questions,  more  than  any 
other,  we  feel’the  want  of  a uniform  and  steady 
application  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle, 
as  a test  of  the  value  of  maxima  and  measures. 


Sometimes,  when  at  a loss  for  an  argument, » 
public  man  may  make  an  allusion  to  the  priuw- 
pie;  but  it  is  neglected  and  disregarded  the 
moment  the  emergency  is  over.  And  yet  there 
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is  no  department  of  practical  jurisprudence  and 
politics  upon  which  this  guiding  torch  could 
diffuse  more  beneficial  light. 

We  will  not  encroach  so  far  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  our  readers  as  to  go  over,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  various  arguments  by  which 
the  alone  sufficiency  of  the  greatest-happiness 
principle,  to  test  the  value  of  institutions  and 
laws,  is  established.  It  has  so  frequently,  of 
late,  had  mouth-homage,  at  the  least,  paid  to  it 
l>y  public  men,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  assuming  its 
general  admission,  in  so  far  as  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  organisation  of  nations  are  con- 
cerned ; and  we  anticipate  little  difficulty,  on 
the  part  of  our  readers,  when  we  propose  to  ex- 
tend its  application  to  the  transactions  of  na- 
tions with  each  other,  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  only  legitimate  aim  of 
municipal  laws  and  institutions  is  to  promote 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  citizens  of 
any  given  state,  we  can  conceive  no  other  assign- 
able rule  of  action  for  those  who  conduct  the 
negotiations  of  one  state  with  another,  than  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  the  human  be- 
ngs  concerned. 

When  wo  test  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  any 
nation,  (in  its  external  relations,)  by  its  tend- 
ency to  augment  or  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  we  have,  at  lea6t,  the  advantage  of 
keeping  a definite,  tangible  aim  before  us,  which 
we  propose  should  be  attained  ; and  we  can  say 
of  the  means  employed  by  the  Government,  the 
merits  of  whose  acts  we  are  canvassing,  that 
they  are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  well 
or  ill  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  But  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  empty 
phrases  about  “ balance  of  power,"  " national 
honour,"  and  the  like,  we  are  in  constant  danger 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  bewildered  by  mere 
talk. 

We  are  not  writing  a treatise  upon  interna- 
tional law,  and  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
develope,  in  one  brief  paper,  all  that  may  be 
necessary  towards  a perfect  system ; but  there 
are  some  leading  principles  which  must  be,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  upon  which  any  sound  sys- 
tem of  international  law  can  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  these  principles  i9 : — That  every 
nation  ought  to  be  left  to  the  free  management 
of  its  own  internal  concerns,  without  interfer- 
ence from  any  foreign  power.  It  is  clear  that, 
however  ill  informed  the  people  of  any  nation, 
in  regard  to  their  best  interests,  are,  they  must  be 
better  able  to  promote  them  than  foreigners. 
Foreigners  may  be  wiser,  and  might  be  able,  if 
they  knew  all  their  circumstances  and  relations, 
to  give  sound  advice ; but  these  circumstances 
and  relations  cannot  be  adequately  known  by 
foreigners,  who  must,  consequently,  be  fully  as 
liable  to  do  harm  as  good  by  their  meddling. 

The  second  position  we  would  maintain  is, 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence,  the 
self-government  of  a nation  intact,  other  nations 
must,  in  the  first  place,  transact  all  their  public 
business  with  it  through  the  medium  of  the 


Government.  They  must  do  this,  were  it  from 
no  other  consideration  than  their  own  secu- 
rity. The  Government  alone  has  the  power 
to  make  the  body-corporate  it  represents  fulfil 
the  engagements  contracted  in  its  name.  The 
limitation  to  this  principle  is  as  follows : — Fo- 
reigners are  entitled  to  recognise  only  the  de 
facto  Government  of  a country  as  such.  What- 
ever plausible  arguments  any  body  of  men  may 
produce  to  shew  that  they  would  be  the  best 
governors  of  a country,  or  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  deposed ; if  they  cannot  enforce  the 
obedience  of  that  country,  while  their  rivals 
can,  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  nation 
obliges  all  foreigners  to  recognise  the  de  facto 
rs  the  de  jure  Government. 

Our  third  position  i9  a corollary  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is,  that  when  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  same 
nation  insist  upon  having  separate  Governments, 
no  foreign  power  h«9  a right  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  united.  Such  interfer- 
| ence  would  be  to  support  the  chosen  rulers  of  one 
| of  the  provinces  against  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other,  and  would  be  an  infringement 
on  their  right  of  self-government. 

The  fourth  position  is,  that  every  law  which 
the  citizens  of  any  state  are  contented  to 
bear  themselves,  they  have  a right  to  enforce 
upon  aliens,  while  resident  among  them.  This, 
of  course,  presupposes  that  what  is  culled  a law 
is  really  the  permanent  law  of  the  state,  not  an 
exceptional  regulation,  tolerated  for  a time  by 
the  citizens,  to  furnish  them  with  a pretext  for 
oppressing  aliens  temporarily  domiciled  among 
them.  Any  other  rule  than  what  we  here  lay 
down  would  go  to  establish  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tions with  equal  power  in  the  same  territory ; 
which,  as  productive  of  confusion  in  the  laws, 
and  as  obstructing  their  enforcement,  would  un- 
settle society  and  tend  to  anarchy. 

The  last  position,  with  which  we  shall  at  pre- 
sent intrude  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
is,  that  every  independent  nation  is  entitled  to 
demand,  from  every  other,  protection  in  person 
and  property  to  all  its  citizens,  resident  within 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  so  long  as  tbey  con- 
form to  its  laws. 

The  grounds  upon  which  we  advocate  these 
cardinal  principles  of  international  law  are,  in 
the  first  place,  their  adequacy,  if  acted  upon,  to 
ensure  that  security  for  person  and  property, 
which  is  all  that  laws  and  tribunals  can  do  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  men.  Laws  can  only, 
however  well  administered,  put  us  in  a condi- 
tion to  create  our  own  happiness  by  the  exercise 
of  our  own  faculties:  all  the  rest  must  he  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself.  In  the  second 
place,  these  principles  are  advocated  on  account 
of  their  manifest  tendency  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  wars,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  utter 
cessation.  They  clearly  define  what  each  nation 
has  a right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  every 
other,  and  point  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
They  enable  men  and  nations  to  know  what  are 
their  real  rights;  indicate  the  reciprocal  advan- 
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tage  derivable  from  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by;  and  thus  furnish  nations  at  once  with  rules 
of  action  and  motives  for  adhering  to  them. 

The  verbose  pleadings  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Thiers  ; their  interchange  of  accusation  and 
recrimination,  and  want  of  any  clear  exposition 
of  their  respective  causes  of  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  adopting  them  ; the  infatuation  with  • 
which  the  French  and  English  nations  seem 
drifting  down  upon  a European  war,  without 
any  adequate  cause ; the  absence  of  clear  cou- 
ceptions  of  the  real  character  and  merits  of  the 
dispute  among  almost  all  the  controversialists 
who  have  taken  part  in  it ; are  our  apology  for 
requesting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such 
a dry  risumi  of  abstract  principles. 

The  British  nation  has,  at  this  moment,  no  less 
than  three  wars  on  its  hands,  with  the  prospect  of 
a fourth,  of  a much  more  serious  character.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  think  the  present  no 
unfitting  time  to  invite  our  readers  to  investigate 
deliberately  the  views  we  have  been  seeking  to 
establish.  A general  war,  which  seems  not  im- 
possible, will  seriously  embarrass  our  commercial 
transactions;  a consideration  of  some  importance 
to  a country  in  which  so  many  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread  upon  the  demand  of  foreigners 
for  their  manufactures.  A general  war,  we  are 
told,  will  render  an  increase  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments  necessary.  Why,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  war  (deserving  the 
name)  in  Europe  since  1815,  both  have  been 
kept  up  on  what  would,  previous  to  the  close  of 
last  century,  have  been  considered  the  footing  of 
a war  establishment.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
resources  of  our  country,  and  of  the  pluck  and 
bottom  of  our  countrymen.  We  know  that 
they  are  able  to  lick  a goodly  number  of  adver- 
saries. But,  we  do  not  see  where  or  when  the 
war  which  is  impending  over  us  can  be  made  to 
terminate ; we  do  not  see  anything  that  this 
country  has  to  gain  by  it  ; and  we  do  not  see 
anything  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon  this 
country  to  engage  in  it.  But,  more  than  all  this, 
we  do  not  see  that  we  have  the  shadow  of  right 
on  our  side,  in  any  one  of  the  quarrels  we  have 
now  on  our  hands.  We  entreat  the  patience  of 
our  readers  while,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
notions  on  this  head  as  clear  as  possible,  we  pass 
in  review  what  this  country  is  now  doing  in  Syria, 
Afghanistan,  and  China. 

First,  As  to  Syria.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  concluded,  in  the  name  of  this 
country,  a convention  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  these  four  powers 
should  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  Mehe- 
met  Ali  and  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a termination.  Mehemet  Ali  refuses  to  accept 
the  settlement  proposed  by  the  allied  powers, 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  to  force  him  to 
yield.  Franco,  on  various  grounds,  protests 
against  the  interference  of  the  allies  ; and  there 
is  a strong  probability  that  the  dispute  will  lead 
to  a general  European  war.  There  is  here  an 
intricate  complication  of  transactions,  which  will 
require  some  unravelling  before  we  can  apply  to 


them  those  principles  of  international  law,  which 
ought  to  guide  our  decision  as  to  the  justice  or 
policy  of  the  part  we  have  taken.  We  shall  briefly 
advert  to,  first,  the  character  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali ; next,  the 
interference  of  the  allies;  lastly,  the  grounds 
upon  which  France  protests  against  that  inter- 
ference. 

The  state  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  are  concerned,  is  as 
follows: — Independent  of  provinces  which  hare, 
from  time  to  time,  been  separated  from  it,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  comprehended,  together  with 
those  of  which  the  Sultan  holds  undisputed  pos- 
session, the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia. In  fact,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  Constantinople  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Taurus  was  more  nominal 
than  real.  The  Memlooks  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sherif  of  Mecca  were,  in  fact,  as  little  depend- 
ent  on  the  Sultan  as  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Algiers, 
with  which  the  European  states  had,  for  nearly 
a century,  been  in  the  habit  of  contracting 
treaties.  Bagdad,  Acre,  Damascus,  and  Leba- 
non, were  held  by  a tenure  scarcely  less  frail. 
The  events  of  the  French  Revolution  furnished 
the  Porte  with  an  occasion  to  strengthen  its 
authority  in  all  the  provinces  we  have  named. 
The  work  was  begun  in  Egypt,  and  Mehemet  Ali 
was  the  agent  selected.  He  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired 
in  that  province  : that  influence  being  the  re- 
sult of  his  close  alliance  with  Yussouf  Bogbos,  a 
wealthy  money-dealer ; an  alliance  which  has 
continued  unbroken  down  to  the  present  day. 
By  a stroke  of  Turkish  policy,  much  like  that 
by  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  got  rid  of  the  Janis- 
saries, Mehemet  Ali  freed  himself  from  the 
Memlooks.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  this, 
when  the  weak  and  jealous  Government  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  afraid  of  its  own  instrument, 
and  sought  to  displace  him.  Mehemet  Ali  did 
as  all  officers  of  that  Government,  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  bowstring,  do  : he  kept  his  province  by 
superior  force,  but  with  the  most  lavish  profes- 
sions of  obedience  to  the  Sultan.  The  war  be- 
tween the  M'ahabees  and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
furnished  him  with  a pretext  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Arabia,  and  he  reannexed  the 
Hedjaz  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  which  it 
had,  for  many  years,  been  de  facto  dismembered. 
All  this  time,  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  at  Con- 
stantinople to  displace  him  were  unrelentingly 
pursued.  The  Pashas  of  Damascus  and  Acre 
were  deeply  implicated  in  them  ; and  this  led  to 
a contest,  between  them  and  Mehemet  Ali,  *na- 
logons  to  the  feuds  which  used  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  great  barons  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire. 
The  result  of  all  these  transactions  is,  that  Mehe- 
met Ali  and  his  sons  now  hold,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pashalics  of  Diarbekir  and  Bagdad,  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  south  of  the 
Taurus,  and  that  the  feud  between  Mehemet  an 
the  Sultan  has  become  more  open.  The  story  1S® 
common  one  in  such  ill-organized  nations  a*  “ 
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Turkish.  It  is  much  such  a dispute  within  the 
Ottoman  empire  as  that  within  the  German 
empire,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  It  is  purely  a domestic  quarrel, 
with  which  foreigners  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. As  to  moral  worth,  the  antagonists  are 
equally  good,  or  (if  the  phrase  please  better) 
equally  bad.  Even  though  a consideration  of 
their  moral  characters  afforded  anything  like  a 
justifiable  plea  for  foreign  interference,  there  is 
not  a pin  to  choose  between  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  They  have  interfered  toregulate  theinter- 
nal  affairs  of  an  independent  Btate,  and  thereby 
violated  the  principle  of  national  independence. 
The  mischievous  effects  of  such  a violation  have 
been  shewn  above.  The  Allies  cannot  pretend 
that  they  were  invited  to  act  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  parties.  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Sultan 
were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  a settlement, 
when  the  four  allied  powers  interfered  uncalled 
for,  and  took  upon  them  to  arrange  matters. 
The  Allies  cannot  allege  that  any  subject  of 
theirs  has  suffered  by  the  state  of  relations  be- 
tween Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Sultan.  No  case  of 
individual  grievance  is  stated  ; and  it  is  an  as- 
certained fact,  that  the  commerce  with  Europe, 
both  of  the  provinces  actually  occupied  by  the 
Porte,  and  of  those  occupied  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  sons,  has,  for  several  years,  been  stead- 
ily increasing,  both  in  amount  and  value.  Then 
what  are  the  pretexts  for  interference  ? They 
are  various  and  contradictor)',  betraying  there- 
by the  conscious  falsehood  of  those  who  utter 
them.  IV  e are  told  one  day  that  Mehemet  Ali 
is  a tyrant,  and  that  the  spontaneous  rising  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  (excited  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lord  Ponsonby’s  dragoman)  invites 
all  lovers  of  freedom  to  rescue  them  from  his 
grasp.  Fine  words  these,  but  how  do  they 
sound  in  the  mouths  of  the  three  powers  who 
denounced  the  Greek  insurrection  as  “ the  fire- 
brand of  revolution  thrown  into  the  Ottoman 
empire  ?”  How  do  they  sound  in  the  mouth  of 
him  who  has  annihilated  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land and  is  waging  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  “ spontaneous  insurgents”  (also 
stirred  up  by  Lord  Ponsonby's  emissaries)  of  Cir- 
cassia? Again  we  are  told,  that  the  object  of 
the  allies,  in  interfering,  is  to  assert  “ the  rights 
of  the  legitimate  sovereign  against  a rebellious 
vassal.”  This  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  mo- 
tive with  the  three  powers  which  originally 
constituted  the  holy  alliance,  although  it  scarce- 
ly harmonizes  with  their  previous  appeal  to  " the 
sacred  right  of  insurrection”  in  the  case  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Lebanon.  But  how  does  such 
language  sound  in  the  mouths  of  a Whig  Mi- 
nistry, when,  even  under  a Tory  Government, 
the  Tory  Lord  Wharncliffe  denounced  the  Holy 
Alliance,  because  it  was  a league  of  kings  to 
support  sovereigns  against  rebellious  vassals  ? 
1 here  must  be  some  hidden  motive  when  the 
avowed  ones  are  so  palpably  unreal.  The  only 
conceivable  motive  is  allowed  to  peep  out  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  note  to  Mr  Henry  Lytton 


Bulwer.  It  is  that  his  Lordship  is  so  convinced 
of  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Constantino- 
ple, and  of  the  impossibility  of  averting  them, 
that  he  wishes  to  put  himself  in  a position  to 
seize  upon  Egypt  as  England’s  share  of  the 
Turkish  spoil,  whenever  that  event  takes  place. 
This  is  the  Cornish  parson  over  again,  who, 
when  he  could  not  persuade  his  flock  to  desist 
from  the  practice  of  wrecking,  begged,  at  least, 
for  “a  fair  start.”  If  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
check  the  conquering  propensities  of  Russia, 
he  will  conquer  too  ! Either  this  has  been  the 
motive  for  the  Convention's  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or 
that  affair  has  been  motiveless.  Either  way, 
it  must  do  harm.  Had  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet 
All  been  left  to  terminate  their  dispute,  they 
must  have  arranged  matters  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  strengths.  An  arrange- 
ment, based  upon  such  a calculation,  could  not 
have  been  immediately  disturbed.  The  arrange- 
ment prepared  by  the  allies,  avowedly  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  Sultan  more 
than  he  could  get  for  himself.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  last:  there  is  nothing  to  main- 
tain it : it  must  break  down  immediately.  The 
allies,  therefore,  looking  to  the  future,  have 
insured  to  Syria  an  immediate  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, instead  of  a breathing  time  of  peace  • 
and,  looking  to  the  present, they  have  added  their 
own  destructive  propensities  and  powers  to  those 
of  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali.  This  is  upon  the 
comparatively  favourable  assumption  that  their 
interference  has  proceeded  from  the  sheer  love 
of  meddling.  If  the  suspicion  that  it  may  have 
proceeded  from  lust  of  conquest  be  correct,  the 
mischief  must  be  tenfold,  and  the  responsibility 
proportionably  increased.  Look  at  the  transac- 
tion in  what  light  we  may,  it  is  calculated  to 
inflict  evil  upon  humanity.  This  may  be  es- 
teemed venial  in  “ legitimate  monarchs;”  but.  if 
the  people  be  wise,  it  will  be  otherw  ise  esteemed 
in  the  ministers  of  a sober,  industrious,  and  par- 
tially free  people. 

And  now  for  the  ground  taken  up  by  France. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  even  in  dissent- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  France  has 
not  been  wise  enough  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  France  stands  aloof  from  the 
allies,  not  because  their  conduct  is  a violation 
of  national  independence — a league  of  sovereigns 
to  uphold  sovereigns — but  because  their  plan 
of  interference  differs  from  that  which  France 
wishes  to  see  carried  into  effect.  France  pro- 
claims that  it  is  ready  to  go  to  war.  Why  ? 
Not  because  the  Convention  of  the  15th  July  is 
wrong  in  its  estimation,  but  because  it  was  con- 
cluded without  France's  privacy.  And  even  this 
shallow  pretext  is  unfounded,  untenable.  Again 
France  exclaims — “Because  the  allies  interfere 
in  Syria  against  our  will, to  arms  for  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine  !”  That  is,  because  an  impertinent 
meddling  disposition,  or  a lust  of  conquest,  has 
led  the  allies  to  act  unjustly  in  Syria,  let  us  act 
unjustly  in  Europe ! let  us,  by  force  of  arms, 
make  French  subjects  of  all  the  Germans  who 
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cl  well  west  of  the  Rhino ! This  is  not,  on  the  part 
of  French  ministers  and  many  French  statesmen, 
a mere  ebullition  of  the  moment.  The  Thiers 
ministry  claimed  and  obtained  office  because  they 
promised  c<  to  assert  the  right  of  France  to  a more 
influential  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Europe:"  that 
is,  it  claimed  and  obtained  office  by  promising 
to  be,  more  than  its  predecessors,  imperti- 
nently intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  M.  Thiers,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  gravely  laid  down  the  law 
that,  after  so  many  years  of  peace,  a war  was 
inevitable.  People,  he  said,  must  have  a little 
fighting,  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  such  protracted 
inaction.  And  he  congratulated  his  hearers  be- 
cause, Russia  being  engaged  with  Khiva,  Eng- 
land with  Afghanistan  and  China,  France  with 
Algiers,  it  was  evident  that  the  great  civilized 
nations  were  expending  their  superfluous  energy 
upon  barbarism,  instead  of  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  M.  Thiers  forgot  that  thieves  some- 
times fight  about  their  shares  of  the  booty. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  this  mis- 
chievous folly  13  acted,  spoken,  and  tolerated, 
ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Reform-Bill  struggle. 
At  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  nations  seemed  permanently  established. 
The  moderation  and  self-control  of  two  great 
nations,  roused  cn  masse,  looked  as  if  their  citi- 
zens had  at  last  learned  wisdom.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  the  interferehceof  monarchsin  the  affairs 
of  less  enlightened  constitutional  states,  looked 
as  if  they  had  learned  the  value  of  national  in- 
dependence. And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  we  find  the  ministers  of  both  coun- 
tries singing  the  old  hackneyed  song  about  the 
glories  of  war,  and  conquest,  and  foreign  domi- 
nation ; and  hear  the  one  nation  interrupting  the 
performers  with  stormy  ejaculations  of  applause, 
and  see  the  other  nodding  lethargic  acquies- 
cence. 

The  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and  China  are  less 
complicated,  and  may  be  more  briefly  dispatched. 
In  Afghanistan  we  have  replaced  a monarch, 
thrice  ejected  by  his  subjects,  by  British  bayon- 
ets. The  consequence  is,  that  we  must  keep 
him  there.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  presence  of  our 
troops  that  is  required  : our  authority  in  that 
country  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  our  cannon. 
a Examples,”  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of  the 
natives,  which  force  our  own  officers  to  cry  out 
“ Shame."  To  strengthen  our  6tution  in  Cabul, 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Kelat  has  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  scarcely  equivocal  hints 
are  thrown  out  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  Seik 
territory.  Our  already  overgrown  territories 
in  India,  are  being  extended  by  an  annexation 
double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  islands. 
This  is  effected  by  a great  expenditure  of  Bri* 
tish  treasure,  and  a great  waste  of  human  life. 
The  people,  among  whom  this  warfare  is  carry- 
ing on,  are  rendered  more  savage  by  it ; what 
trade  was  carried  on  among  them  is  paralysed  ; 
and  the  expenses  of  governing  our  Indian  de- 
pendences are  permanently  increased.  The 
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crime  of  the  deposed  sovereign  was  having  re. 
ceived  a Russian  emissary ; he  being  a sovereign 
prince,  and  having  a British  envoy  at  his  coon. 
All  this  is  done,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  at  inn 
with  the  sanction,  of  the  Whig  Board  of  C«. 
trol. 

The  conduct  of  our  Government  toward*  the 
Chinese  is  quite  in  keeping  with  ita  conduct  in 
Syria  and  Afghanistan.  The  servant*  of  the 
India  Company  were  allowed  by  the  Chine* 
government  to  trade  with  Canton  upon  certaia 
conditions.  This  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  British  Government  debarred  all  the  rest  «f 
its  subjects  from  interfering  with  the  Company* 
trade  to  China.  Subsequently,  free  trader*  were 
allowed  to  resort  to  Canton  ; but  they  were  re 
ceived  by  the  Chinese  on  the  same  footing  ssthe 
Company’s  servants.  It  was  a British  “ Hone' 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  “Hong.”  Tm 
British  traders  were  regarded  as  a corporal 
body,  liable,  tinguli  in  solidum,  for  the  ra*. 
conduct  of  any  or  of  all  their  members.  Tk» 
might  be  an  uncomfortable  footing  for  our  me- 
chants ; but  they  went  to  Csnton,  of  their  o«» 
accord,  aware  of  It.  When  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment had  any  communication  to  make  t* 
this  body,  it  was  made  through  the  Cro- 
pany’B  senior  servant,  regarded  as  the  head  tf 
the  corporation.  He  never  claimed  to  be  in- 
vested with  a diplomatic  character.  When  the 
India  Company’s  establishment  at  Csnton  **» 
broken  up,  the  British  merchants  were  invited » 
have  “ a head  of  the  merchants”  sent  out  to  tbw 
as  formerly.  A diplomatic  resident  was  not  *W 
for.  J’heChinese  have  never  permitted  the  p«»e 
nent  residence  of  a diplomatic  character  «ws? 
them.  The  British  Government,  however,  *itt- 
out  announcing  their  intention  to  the  Central  Go- 
vernment, or  asking  its  consent,  sent  out  a Br.- 
tish  military  officer,  to  whom  they  attributed, a# 
only  a diplomatic  character,  but  powers  of  j«w- 
diction  in  China,  so  much  beyond  what  any  *U» 
could  tolerate  In  a foreigner,  that  they  *«* 
cancelled  by  themselves  almost  ns  soon  as  F9- 
mulgated.  This  British  official  was  forenrtei 
that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a diplan*:* 
capacity,  and  desired  to  wait  at  Maeao  until  hi 
could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chia^-* 
authorities.  In  despite  of  this  intimation,  bt 
pushed  right  on  for  Canton;  attempted  to  l ; 
the  Governor  into  compliance  with  his  wishes;^ 
before  he  retired  again  to  Macao,  placarded  u- 
walls  of  Canton  with  an  inflammatory  sppfd w 
the  People  against  their  Government.  Upaikh 
death,  his  successors,  by  acquiescing  in  some  » 
the  minor  points,  obtained  leave  to  remain  «> 
Canton,  but  were  never  recognised  br  >*< 
Chinese  in  their  diplomatic  capacity.  N*  *** 
tempt  was  made  by  the  British  Government  u 
open  a direct  communication  with  the 
Government,  and  procure  a recognition  of  •*’ 
agents.  In  this  vague  unsettled  state  va*  ti  - 
question  allowed  to  remain,  until  the  opium  fac- 
tion was  raised.  The  introduction  of  opjun  i~' 
China  had  always  been  prohibited  by  l»»t  * 
those  lawshadnot  been  enforced;  sod  even  Gorer-* 
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ment  officers  were  largely  concerned  in  the  opium- 
smuggling.  All  of  a sudden,  the  Government  took 
it  into  its  head  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  laws. 
This  might  be  wise  or  unwise — an  act  of  fanaticism 
or  an  act  of  hypocrisy : but  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  opium  into  its  territory  was,  at  the  least,  as  clear 
as  that  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  corn  into  England.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  that  which  relates  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  aliens  in  a foreign  country. 
The- Chinese  Government  had  aright  to  insist 
that  its  laws  should  he  obeyed  by  the  aliens 
resident  in  its  territory ; the  British  Govern- 
ment had  a right  to  insist  that  these  laws  should 
not  be  wrested  into  a pretext  for  oppressing  its 
subjects.  How  stand  the  facts?  Warning  was 
given  to  the  British  merchants,  several  months 
beforehand,  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest 
this  time,  and  that  the  opium-trade  must  be  dis- 
continued. Foolhardy  from  their  experience  of 
former  impunity,  the  merchants  still  loitered ; 
when  the  Chinese  Government,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, took  measures  to  get  possession,  not  only 
of  all  the  opium  that  had  been  landed,  but  of  all 
that  lay  stored  in  British  vessels  within  the 
waters  of  China.  The  Chinese  gave  due  warn- 
ing that  the  laws  were  to  be  enforced  after  a 
certain  date  ; and  as  for  the  plea  that  the  opium 
had  not  been  landed,  how  do  our  revenue  cruisers 
deal  with  any  smugglers  they  catch  in  the  British 
Channel  ? The  opium-receiving  vessels  were 
within  the  Chinese  waters,  and  they  hud  been 
lying  there  at  anchor  for  years,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  Berve  as  stores  of  opium.  So  far  the 
received  law  of  nations,  based  upon  the  greatest- 
happiness principle,  is  against  us.  But  our  states- 
men have  yet  a resource  for  putting  the  Chinese  in 
the  wrong.  We  are  told  that  they  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese  never  re- 
cognised the  gentleman  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  contented  to  remain  among  them  as  the 
“ head  of  the  merchants  his  Government  took 
no  step  to  have  him  recognised  in  a diplomatic 
capacity.  His  precarious  situation  and  equivo- 
cal character  in  Canton,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  lachetec  of  his  own  Government.  He  was 
injured  neither  in  person  nor  property.  If  his 


country’s  honour  was  injured  in  his  person,  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  country’s  Government.  To 
fall  back  upon  this  plea,  because  the  seizure  of 
the  opium  alone  is  felt  to  be  an  untenable  ground 
of  war,  is  to  act  like  the  wolf,  in  the  fable,  pick, 
ing  a quarrel  with  the  lamb.  We  have  no  sub- 
stantial ground  for  going  to  war  with  China. 
The  buccaneering  plea,  that  war  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  trade  will  force  the  Chinese  people  to 
revolt,  and  that  the  revolutionary  Government 
will  allow  us  greater  liberty  of  trade,  is  in  de- 
fiance of  all  principles  of  international  law.  It 
is  a violation  of  national  independence.  It  is  a 
gratuitous  crime.  By  withdrawing  our  mer- 
chants to  some  island  off  the  coast  of  China,  we 
should  have  drawn  the  trade  after  us ; and,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  latest  intelligence  from 
that  country,  the  mere  cessation  of  intercourse 
on  our  part,  would  have  produced  sufficient  po- 
pular discontent  to  have  caused  us  to  be  invited 
back,  on  our  own  terms,  by  the  Government. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  we  have 
been  submitting,  call  for  no  laboured  winding 
up.  If  what  we  have  said  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
no  wrought-up  peroration  could  compensate 
our  failure.  We  have  only  to  say  that,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  or  in  the  view  we  have 
given  of  our  foreign  relations,  our  Government 
is,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy,  all  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  Booner  the  ship  is  laid  on  a new 
tack  the  better.  Notwithstanding  what  the 
ministerial  journals  say  about  its  being  a disgrace 
to  Britain  [to  desist  from  what  it  has  once  deli- 
berately set  about,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  give  up  foolish  conduct  and 
act  wisely.  We  feel  convinced  that  Britain  has 
it  in  its  power  (to  borrow  a phrase  from  M. 
Thiers)  “ to  maintain  an  isolated  policy,”  upon 
! sound  national  principles,  with  benefit  both  to  it- 
i self  and  the  world  at  large.  And  if  France  also 
should  come  to  its  senses,  (as,  notwithstanding 
the  blustering  of  its  orators  and  journalists,  we 
still  hope  it  may,)  why  then,  the  mere  good  in- 
telligence of  France,  of  the  Barricades,  .and 
England,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  GLASGOW. 


Before  the  memory  of  the  recent  meeting  of  . 
the  British  Association  has  passed  away,  a few 
general  remarks  upon  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  Tait'a  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
They  proceed  from  a disinterested  observer,  and 
from  one  who  has  hitherto  been  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  and  deride,  rather  than  to  praise,  the 
British  Association. 

The  meetings  of  the  British  Association  are 
very  generally  represented  as  mere  occasions 
of  feasting  nnd  idle  display,  where  men,  who 
should  know  better,  assemble  only  to  flatter 


one  another,  and  fawn  upon  men  of  rank,  and 
degrade  themselves  into  buffoons,  in  order  to 
catch  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  The  news- 
paper reports,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly 
countenance  this  notion.  These  newspaper  re- 
ports, indeed,  give  rise  to  it.  There,  everything 
which  is  of  general  interest,  and  to  the  compre- 
hension of  which  all  capacities  are  equal — a 
dinner,  (for  instance,)  ball,  or  promenade — ia 
described  at  length  ; while  the  sectional  meetings, 
in  which  the  nctual  business  is  transacted,  and 
which  occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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week,  are  either  omitted  or  very  cursorily  dis- 
missed. Without  going  so  fsr  as  to  say  that  the 
reporters  could  not  comprehend  the  proceedings 
of  the  sections,  we  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction or  offence,  assert  that  the  ladies  and 
loungers  would  not  read  them.  Thus  the  meet- 
ings for  idleness  and  display  are  made  to  seem  all 
the  Association.  And  it  is  at  these  idle  meetings, 
necessarily,  that  whatever  tendency  to  buffoonery 
and  flattery  may  unhappily  exist  in  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  developes  itself.  Thus 
also  the  vagaries  of  Dr  Buckland,  and  one  or 
two  others,  are  made  more  prominent  than  is 
just.  The  whole  Association  gets  the  credit  of 
follies  and  improprieties,  the  glory  of  which  be- 
longs only  to  very  few,  and  the  vents  for  which 
are  in  reality  not  many  ; and  just  as 

w The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  boues,” 

so  the  work  which  diligently  and  unobtrusively  has 
been  done  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
is  known  only  to  those  who  assisted  : and  modest 
men  of  science  fix  not  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
while,  long  after  the  Association  has  dispersed,  its 
noisy  quacks  and  sycophants  are  remembered. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  meet- 
ings for  display  and  recreation,  which  are  made 
■o  much  of  in  the  newspapers,  are  quite  subordi- 
nate to  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  of  them  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  meetings  for 
bona  fide  business.  At  Glasgow,  there  were  two 
evening  promenades  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  an 
afternoon  promenade  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
two  dinners,  and  two  general  meetings  of  the 
Association,  by  way  of  beginning  and  of  ending. 
The  trip  to  Arran,  of  which,  however,  only  a small 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  could 
avail  themselves,  and  which  also  had  a scientific 
object,  may  be  added  to  this  list.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  of  the  eight  sections,  into  which 
the  Association  is  divided,  sits  for  five  or  six 
hours  of  every  day  during  the  week  ; and,  in  the 
meetings  of  these  sections,  valuable  papers  are  read 
every  day,  and  earnest  discussions  on  the  papers 
carried  on,  by  men,  many  of  whom  have  no  care  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings  of  general  display,  or 
are  too  much  fatigued  by  their  actual  labours  in 
the  cause  of  science  to  do  so.  Now  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  zealous  and  important  members 
of  the  Association  take  no  part  in  the  dinners 
and  other  oratorical  meetings,  proves,  secondly, 
that  these  are  looked  upon  as  subordinate.  The 
chief  figurers  on  these  occasions  are,  indeed, 
mostly  mere  idlers.  If,  as  is  of  course  desirable, 
some  men  of  science  also  take  a part,  they  have 
the  sense  to  know  that  they  aro  then  merely 
playing ; or,  otherwise,  they  are  happily  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  scientific  men.  But, 
as  has  been  already  said,  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  distinguished  members  of  the  Association 
do  not  go  beyond  their  sections.  Dr  Thomson, 
for  instance,  the  venerable  and  renowned  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Glasgow’,  was  presiding 
day  by  day,  and  contributing  valuable  papers,  in 
the  section  appropriated  to  his  own  science,  but 


was  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Again,  Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  was  not 
the  less  usefully  employed  in  the  Mathematical 
section  in  which  he  presided,  that  he  did  not  go 
to  the  theatre  to  enter  into  rivalry,  as  an  orator, 
with  Sheriff  Alison  and  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's. 
The  Medical  and  Zoological  sections  were  every- 
day, the  scene  of  most  interesting  discussion; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  took  part  in  them,  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  dinner  nnd  general  meetings.  And  in  the 
Statistical  Section,  whose  interesting  meetings 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
attended  them,*  Dr  Alison  was,  day  by  day, 
bringing  his  wide  experience  and  clear  judgment 
to  hear  on  the  economical  questions  broached  by 
Dr  Chalmers;  and  modestly  left  it  to  his  brother, 
the  sheriff  and  historian,  to  declaim,  after  dinner, 
in  the  theatre. 

So  long  as  the  dinners  and  other  meetings 
for  amusement  are  kept  subordinate,  and  are 
conducted  in  a proper  manner,  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  surely  be  made  to  them.  Philoso- 
phers may  recreate  as  well  as  others  ; and  it  is 
but  fit  that,  on  these  occasions,  inducements 
should  he  held  out  to  those  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association  to  win  to  science. 
Then  if  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  ora- 
tory is  a constant  ingredient  of  commemorative 
meetings,  why  should  it  be  excluded  here,  when 
men  meet  to  do  honour  to  science?  Tbe  ob- 
jections which  we  so  often  hear  urged  against 
the  lighter  parts  of  these  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  remind  us  very  much  of  children’s 
notions  of  philosophers,  akin  to  their  notions  of 
kiugsand  potentates:  that  they  are  exempt  from 

* A mong  the  many  Interesting  subjects  which  occupied 
the  sittings  of  the  Statistical  Section,  theie  are  two  which 
deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  mention.  The  first  of  tbsw 
is  Mr  Porter’s  account  of  the  Mont  dr  Pietc  system  of 
pawnhrokiug,  as  carried  into  operation  by  himself  in  two 
towns  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  characteristic!  of 
this  system,  and  its  results  in  the  diminution  of  pawning 
and  consequent  increase  of  industry  and  respectability  of 
tbo  poor,  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention  from  every 
pbilauthiopist.  Mr  Porter’s  incidental  descriptions  of 
the  extent  and  mode  of  pawnbroking,  legal  and  illegal, 
in  Glasgow-,  produced  a powerful  effect ; and,  from  the 
feeling  generally  manifested,  we  can  have  no  doubt  M 
that  a Mont  de  Pietc  will  be  speedily  established  In 
Glasgow.  The  reader  will  find  Mr  Porter’s  paper  in  the 
GUts'/ow  Scottish  Guardian  of  Tuesday,  September  wik 
The  other  subject  is  L)r  Chalmers’  oft  told  tale  of  his 
experiment  with  the  pauperism  in  St  John’s  parish.  Dr 
Chalmera’  paper,  read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  College 
Church,  (for  the  room  appropriated  to  the  section  could  not 
hold  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  him,)  gave  rise  to 
a discussion  carried  on  for  three  days;  in  which,  if  Dr 
Chalmers  was  the  superior  in  eloquence,  it  is  the  opinion 
of,  at  least,  one  observer,  that  Dr  Alison  manifested  *» 
equally  decided  superiority  in  knowledge  of  tbesulyoet 
and  dialectic  skill.  The  subject  is  too  large  a one  u 
enter  upon  here ; and  Dr  Alison's  admirable  pamphlet 
afford  a better  text  for  a commentary  than  this desultory 
and  somewhat  irregular  discussion.  Suffice  It  to  be  ssid 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  agitation,  com- 
menced by  Dr  Alison,  against  tbe  present  provi- 
sion to  tbe  poor  in  Scotland — whether  it  end  metely  m 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  apparatus,  or  in  a change 
of  system — there  can  never  be  but  one  opinion  of  the 
of  Dr  Alison's  labours,  any  more  than  of  the  purity  sod 
benevolence  of  his  motives.  ’ . ut.  * * ' 
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human  frailties,  and  do  not  think,  speak,  move, 
eat,  and  drink,  as  other  men  do.  But,  as  Peter 
Pindar  has  sung — 

“ That  kings  have  appetites  like  common  men, 

• And  that,  like  London  aldermen  and  mayor, 

Kings  feed  on  solids  less  refined  than  air," 

se  is  it  with  philosophers.  They  are  human, 
and  must  eat.  When  they  assemble  to  do 
honour  to  their  own  fraternity,  they  must,  like 
other  fraternities,  dine. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these 
meetings  of  general  display  are  subordinate ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  at  present 
conducted  altogether  as  they  should  be.  Very 
great  disappointment  was  felt,  at  the  last  general 
meeting  in  the  theatre,  that  a series  of  compli- 
mentary votes  of  thanks  was  substituted  for  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  sections. 
These  general  meetings  should  surely  not  be 
stripped  of  all  usefulness.  Then,  again,  as  re- 
gards the  votes  of  thanks,  nothing  could  be  more 
silly  and  offensive  than  the  way  in  which  grati- 
tude was  reiterated  to  the  noblemen  who  had 
smiled  on  the  Association, — those  who  had  come 
from  a distance  to  {attend  it,  and  those  who, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  given  dinners 
and  breakfasts  to  Dr  Buckland  and  Mr  Murchi- 
son. It  is  a fact  that  this  distinction  was  made  ; 
and  it  is  a fact  also  that  Dr  Buckland  degraded 
himself  by  enumerating  the  hospitalities  which 
moved  his  gratitude.  Mere  men  of  rank  appear 
too  much  at  these  meetings.  In  an  aristocratical 
country,  where  rank  always  decides  precedence, 
it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  legitimate 
objection  that  the  noblemen  present  were 
honoured  with  the  first  places ; and  no  one,  at 
any  rate,  would  envy  them  this  barren  dis- 
tinction. But  where  men  of  science  have  as- 
sembled to  honour  and  promote  science,  it  is 
surely  wrong  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
studiously  put  forward  as  actors  and  speakers. 
This  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
appearances  of  Lords  Northampton,  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Sandon,  whose  accomplishments 
and  reputation  would  entitle  them  to  a pro- 
minent place  in  any  assembly ; or  of  Lord 
Greenock,  who  is  a diligent  follower  of  science. 
But  on  what  principle  was  Lord  Breadalbane 
the  President  ? Why  was  the  Duke  of  St 
Alban's  inconsiderately,  not  to  say  cruelly, 
dragged  forward  to  return  thanks  for  the  thanks 
returned  to  him  for  his  condescension  in  coming 
to  the  meeting  ? Why  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
permitted  to  trifle  in  the  chair  of  the  mechanical 
section  ? The  mention  of  this  nohlemun  reminds 
us  that  Dr  Buckland,  whose  offences,  indeed, 
against  propriety  were  too  many  to  he  enume- 
rated, disgraced  himself  not  only  by  the  grossest 
adulation  of  the  Duke,  but  also  by  singling  out 
for  flattery,  in  a meeting  of  two  thousand  people, 
the  Duke's  son,  a youth  of  seventeen,  whose 
modest  and  intelligent  appearance  shewed  that 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  disgusted  with 
the  indelicacy  and  too-obvious  insincerity  of 
the  proceeding.  Mr  Murchison  also,  whom,  to- 
gether with  Dr  Buckland,  the  Association  would 


do  well  to  keep  in  the  background  on  future  oc- 
casions, lowered  himself,  and,  so  far  as  he 
appeared  as  a representative  on  this  occasion, 
the  Association,  by  humbly  thanking  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  for  not  having  resented  as  an 
insult  the  refusal  of  the  Association  to  meet  in 
the  dark,  in  order  to  suit  his  Grace's  weak  eyes, 
and  thus  allow  his  Grace  to  be  President ! 

The  sycophantic  displays  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen* were,  we  are  happy  to  say,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule ; and  Dr  Buckknd  and 
Mr  Murchison  stood  alone  in  their  equivocal 
glory.  Mr  Murchison  also,  as  the  Chief  General 
Secretary,  is  doubtless  the  person  to  blame  for 
what  we  have  found  fault  with  in  the  general 
conduct  of  these  meetings.  + The  faults,  thus 
traceable  to  one  or  two  persons,  will,  we  trust, 
quickly  be  remedied.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
advantagesof  this  Association  that  men  of  science 
are  thereby  brought  into  contact  with  the  world, 
and  the  films  which  seclusion  has  bred  been 
taken  from  off  their  eyes.  The  scientific  members 
of  the  Association  generally  will  learn  better  to 
appreciate  these  flights  of  fancy,  and  will  then 
husten  to  rid  themselves  of  services  which  have 
already  done  them  no  inconsiderable  injury  in 
the  world's  estimation. 

The  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
these  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
if  properly  conducted,  but  the  attainment  of 
which  could  by  no  means  adequately  compensate 
for  the  degradation  of  British  science  and  scien- 
tific men,  may  he  thus  briefly  enumerated.  Men 
of  science,  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  brought  together,  to  com- 
pare their  separate  pursuits;  and,  by  these 
opportunities  of  mutual  counsel  and  explanation, 
the  progress  of  science  is  assisted.  The  frequent 
communion  of  labourers  in  all  departments  of 
science  tends  to  counteract  feelings  of  exclu- 


• There  really  was  no  one  else  who  offended. 

f In  (he  address  of  the  General  Secretaries,  read  by 
Mr  Murchison  at  ilte  first  general  meeting,  are  the  fol- 
lowing puoiages  : — 

“ Supported  by  a fresh  accession  of  the  property  and 
intelligence  of  this  land,  we  are  now  led  on  by  a noble 
marquis,  who,  disdaining  not  the  fields  we  try  to  win, 
may  be  cited  as  the  first  Highland  chieftain  who,  pio- 
claitning  that  knowledge  is  power,  is  proud  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  clans  of  science." 

“ Why  have  the  heads  of  the  noble  houses  of  Fitr- 
willism,  Lnnsdowne,  Northampton,  Burlington,  North- 
umberland, and  Breadalbane,  alternated  in  preaiding  over 
us  with  our  Bucklands,  our  Sedgwicka,  our  Brisbane*, 
our  J.loyds,  and  our  Harcourts  ? Why,  indeed,  on  this 
very  occasion,  has  A t tty  It  himstlf,  overlooking  the  claim t 
due  to  his  high  position  awl  ancient  lineage,  come  for- 
ward to  act  with  us,  and  even  to  serve  in  a subordinate 

All  this  may  set  ve  Mr  Murchison’s  purpose,  but  is 
very  ill  suited  to  an  address  Horn  the  Secretary  of  a scien- 
tific body,  and  little  likely  to  exalt  the  character  of  the 
Association.  “ Argyle  himself!"  It  Is  surprising  that, 
among  his  frequent  and  careful  enumerations  of  the 
kindnesses  of  noblemen,  and  reminded  as  he  must  hare 
benn  of  the  ciicumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  re- 
fusal, which  he  dwelt  on,  Mr  Murchison  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  also  applied  to,  to 
preside,  and  refused.  His  Grace  acted  like  a sensible 
man.  But  why  did  not  Mr  Murchison  thank  him  too  ? 
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sire  stttUhnest.  Foreign  philosophers  are  an-  | 
nually  tempted  to  our  shores,  to  assist,  not  only  J 
in  the  developement  of  science,  but,  by  that  in- 
fluence which  must  always  belong  to  mind,  in  , 
cementing  peace  and  friendship  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Science  is  exalted  in  the 
land  by  the  fclat  attendant  on  the  meetings. 
Science  is  diffused  through  the  land  as  the  As- 
sociation, year  ufter  year,  visits  some  new  local- 
ity, and  saturates  it,  for  a time,  with  scientific 
influences.  Scientific  men  mingle  in  the  world, 
and  gradually  assume  a juster  and  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  world’s  opinion  ; and,  let  it  be  hoped, 
that  a few  years  more  will  teach  the  Association 
the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  rank  to  which  it 
now  yields  too  much  ; if  they  do  not  convince 
the  owners  of  rank  themselves,  or  such  of  them 
as  annually  play  with  science,  their  own  exceed- 
ing littleness  in  comparison  with  their  plaything. 

The  attendance  of  foreigners,  at  this  last  meet- 
ing in  Glasgow,  was  greater  than  on  any  previous 
occasion ; and  their  appearances  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  When,  at  the  great  dinner  in  the 
theatre.  Lord  Monteagle,  in  a very  felicitous 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the  foreigners 
present,  thrill  ufter  thrill  ran  through  the  audi- 
ence, as,  in  reply,  M.  Agassiz,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  from  Geneva,  uttered,  in  glowing 
terms,  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  the 
British  Association  hnd  conferred  upon  himself ; 
and  a Russian  general  and  savant  witnessed  his 
country's  sympathy  in  their  proceedings ; and 
then  an  American,  a true  orator,  poured  out  the 
deep  feelings  of  his  heart  on  visiting,  for  the 
first  time,  the  land  of  his  fathers,  to  hold  con- 
verse with  those  whose  blood  was  his  blood,  not  on 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  difference,  but  on  the  uni- 
versal peaceful  themes  of  science.  And  not  less 
interesting  was  it,  the  next  day,  when  Mr  Airy, 


speaking,  not,  like  Dr  Buckland,  with  Indiscrim- 
inate and  unmeasured  praise,  but  on  a subject 
on  which  he  is  the  highest  of  authorities,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  convince  every  one  that  he 
felt  what  he  said,  called  up  his  illustrious  fel- 
low-labourer in  astronomy,  M.  Enckc,  to  delight 
tbe  audience  with  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
which  always  attend  true  greatness.  On  this 
second  occasion,  Mr  Lvell,  with  similar  appro- 
priateness, proposed  the  health  ot  M.  Agassiz  ; 
and  performed  the  task  with  equal  good  taste. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that,  among  the 
scientific  foreigners  who  attended  the  Associa- 
tion, was  Mr  Espy  from  the  United  States,  who 
read  a very  ingenious  and  valuable  paper  on  the 
theory  of  storms,  in  the  Mechanical  Section,  and 
who,  it  is  understood,  will  take  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  views  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject in  London.  Germany  sent  a band  of  che- 
mists to  the  meeting,  among  whom  Professor 
Schafhfiutl  from  Munich,  Professor  Rieden- 
bacher  from  Prague,  and  Dr  Ettling,  deserve 
honourable  mention. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  Plymouth,  and  Professor  Whewell  is  ap- 
pointed president.  All  will  rejoice  that,  this  time, 
a man  of  science  has  been  chosen,  though  some 
may  think  that,  among  scientific  men,  a better 
choice  might  have  been  made.  But,  if  character, 
ized  rather  by  activity  of  mind  than  by  genius, 
and  too  discursive  to  be  profound,  Mr  Whewell 
is  known  by  all  to  be  an  honest-hearted  votary 
of  science : and  the  scientific  world  will  look  to 
him  to  uphold  the  character  of  hia  craft,  and  to 
discountenance,  not  less  by  precept  than  by  ex- 
ample, the  idle  talking  and  buffoonery,  and 
“ducking  of  learned  pates  to  golden  fools,' 
which  were,  happily,  rare  at  Glasgow,  but  which, 
it  is  hoped,  at  Plymouth  will  be  rarer  still. — C. 
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Letters  from  Italy  to  a Younger  Sister.  By 
Catherine  Taylor. 

Ax  accomplished  young  lady,  whose  enthusiasm  does  not 
obscure  her  perception,  nor  yet  run  away  with  her  sober 
sense,  here  narrates  her  travels  iu  Italy,  and  her  first  im- 
pressions on  viewing  the  wonders  and  treasures  of  Nature 
and  Art  in  that  illustrious  land.  This  is  done  for  the  espe- 
cial use  of  young  people,  and  in  the  ever  agreeable  form 
of  familiar  letters.  She  conceives  such  a work  as  hers 
called  for,  as  none  of  the  volumes  on  this  fertile  theme, 
with  which  she  has  met,  place  Italy,  with  all  its  treasures 
of  Art  and  interesting  associations,  before  young  people 
in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  their  improvement  and 
delight.  It  appears  that  her  own  reading  on  Italy,  pre- 
vious to  visiting  that  couutry,  could  not  have  been  very 
extensive  ; though  the  deficiency  of  previous  knowledge 
has  often  been  amply  compensated  by  after-study,  and  by 
the  vividness  of  original  impression,  on  a mind  not  trained 
how  and  what  to  admire.  The  Tour  commences  from 
Genera,  and  with  the  passage  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  had 


been  beforehand  imagined  something  most  perilous  and 
sublimely  horrible ; though  this  majestic  barrier  of  Italy 
was  surmounted  with  ease  and  enjoyment.  The  letter- 
writer, oncefairlyin  Italy, draws  freely  on  historical  stores, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  different  secondary  towns  »t 
which  English  travellers  usually  halt. 

In  discoursing  on  the  poets,  painters,  and  departed 
great  men  of  Italy;  its  churches,  picture-galleries, and 
accumulated  treasures  of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture;  Miss  Taylor  often  ventures  beyond  the  beaten  track, 
and  presumes  to  speak  as  she  feels,  and  to  judge  for  her- 
self. There  is  a full  and  very  fairaccount  of  Florence ; and 
of  Rome,  In  its  varied  aspects — what  we  may  pronounce 
an  ample  and  rich  description — rendered  minute  and  «• 
act  by  the  writer’s  object,  and  yet  divested  of  the  dry 
technicalities  of  the  formal  cicerone.  We  like  the  can- 
dour with  which  this  lady  acknowledges  that  she  tould 
not  appreciate  some  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
other  objects  lauded  by  the  cant  of  taste,  long  before  they 
are  either  felt  or  understood. 

As  specimens  ef  au  elegant  book,  we  shall  select  sfe* 
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extracts  which,  if  not  the  finest  in  the  volume  by  any 
means,  may  yet  be  new  to  many  of  our  reader*. 

Christ mas-Day  in  RosrE. 

We  were  in  St  Peter’s  yesterday  before  eight  o’clock, 
and  were,  I think,  the  first  party  that  arrived.  Congrat- 
ulating ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  having  the 
choice  of  places,  we  took  our  station  on  the  railed  sents 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  near  the  high  altar,  which  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a high  screen 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  Two  thrones  were  erected 
within  this  incloiure  for  the  Pope ; one  opposite  to  the 
altar,  raised  on  steps,  the  other  at  the  side.  Around 
were  the  seats  destined  for  the  cardinals,  foreign  princes, 
and  ambassadors.  We  had  just  time  to  see  all  this, 
when  a body  of  Swiss  Guards,  in  their  harlequin  dresses 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  came  towards  the  spot  where 
we  were  sitting,  and  we  were  speedily  made  to  under- 
stand, by  gesture  more  than  speech,  (for  these  Guards 
know  scarcely  a word  of  Italian,)  that  we  must  quit  our 
comfortable  places.  We  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  were 
thinking  very  disconsolately  on  the  possibility  of  stand- 
ing two  hours  iu  a crowd  of  ladies  now  assembled  round 
the  entrance  to  the  inclosure,  when  our  servant  came  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  spoken  to  a sacristan,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  admit  us  into  one  of  the  small  galleries,  of which 
there  are  four  beneath  the  dome.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter than  this  situation ; here  we  were  quietly  seated, 
without  any  bustle,  looking  down  on  the  expecting  crowd 
of  ladies,  who  were  uot  admitted  to  their  places  until 
long  afterwards.  Permission  being  once  granted  them  to 
enter,  in  they  rushed,  each  one  struggling  and  pushing 
her  way,  in  no  very  ladylike  manner;  the  guard,  in  vain 
attempting  to  moderate  their  eagerness,  was  completely 
overpowered  by  them.  I felt  ashamed,  for  they  were 
most  of  them  our  countrywomen. 

We  had  still  an  hour  and  a half  to  wait ; but  there 
was  so  much  to  amuse  and  interest  us  in  the  novel  scene, 
that  time  flew  without  our  knowing  it.  Every  moment 
offered  something  new  and  strange.  Now  a cardinal, 
with  his  long  train  of  servants,  crossed  the  aisle  in  his 
bright  scarlet  robes, — or  returned,  having  exchanged 
them  for  a more  sumptuous  dress  of  white  satin  and 
gold.  Now  an  ambassador,  with  his  suite,  was  ushered 
through  the  crowd  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  Here  a 
priest,  retunring  from  a side  altar,  appeared  from  one  of 
the  arches,  bearing  the  Host  in  his  band — there,  a group 
of  peasants  in  their  bright  festal  garments,  or  a solitary 
friar  pacing  slowly  along  the  aisle.  In  a confessional 
opposite  to  us  sal  a Dominican  friar,  listening  amidst  all 
this  gorgeous  array  to  the  tale  of  penitence  which  a wo- 
man was  pouring  into  his  ear.  Presently  the  Guards 
Nobile  arrived;  this  is  the  body-guard  of  his  Holiness, 
and  consists  of  the  sons  of  noble  Roman  families : their 
dress  is  splendid, — scarlet  and  silver,  with  graceful 
plumes  of  drooping  feathers.  They  took  their  station 
near  the  altar,  at  the  top  of  the  avenue  of  soldiers,  which 
notv  readied  to  the  great  western  door. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  cannon  of  Sant’  Angelo  announced 
the  approach  of  the  procession,  the  wide  portals  were 
thrown  open,  and,  from  the  far  end  of  the  noble  nisle,  we 
saw  it  slowly  advancing,  at  first  like  a moving  man  of 
antin  and  feathers.  By  degrees,  however,  we  discerned 
the  figures  of  which  it  was  composed  : first  came  attend- 
ants, bearing  on  crimson  velvet  cushions  the  various 
Papal  mitres  and  tiaras,  the  gold  staff  and  cross,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Bishops 
and  cardinals  followed,  each  with  his  train  of  priests  and 
servant*.  Two  men  next  appeared,  with  large  fans  of 
white  peacock*’  feathers,  immediately  preceding  the 
Santo  Padre ; these  fans  arc  carried  before  the  Pope, 
and  the  eye*  on  the  feathers  are  considered  emblematical 
oT  those  of  the  whole  hnmnn  race,  which  are  directed  to 
him  ns  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  His  Holiness 
was  seated  in  a chair  of  crimson  and  gold,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men  in  sumptuous  liveries  ; over  his 
head  floated  a canopy  of  white  satin,  supported  on  lances 
carried  by  the  Pnlfrenieri,  as  the  pprsons  selected  for  this 
office  are  railed.  He  was  dressed  In  magnificent  robes  of 
white  *atin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  ou  his  head  was 


the  triple  crown  ; bestowing  hie  benediction  on  the  peo- 
ple, by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  he  passed 
on  to  the  high  altar,  where,  descending  from  his  aortal 
throne,  he  knelt  for  a minute  at  a splendid  Prie-Dieu 
and  was  then  conducted  to  his  chair  of  state.  At  this 
moment  the  Mass  began,  the  choristers  chanting  a glo- 
rions  Kyrie  Eleison.  The  cardinals  each  knelt  in  turn 
before  the  footstool  of  the  Pope  and  kissed  his  hand  ; the 
bishops  followed,  and  kneeling  pressed  their  lips  to  big 
knee,  while  all  their  attendant  priests  saluted  the  cross 
embroidered  on  his  slipper.  Each,  ns  he  retired,  bowed 
first  to  the  Pope,  as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth, 
and  then  to  the  right  and  left,  as  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Then  the  cardinals,  receiving  from  the  priests  at 
the  altar  various  parts  of  the  Pope’s  dress,  proceeded  to 
divest  him  of  his  original  robe*.  Ten  were  employed  in 
this  ceremony,  who,  stripping  him  of  all  his  gay  attire, 
left  him  sitting  in  a plain  dress  of  white  linen.  I could 
not  help  smiling  to  see  the  grave  old  cardinals  acting  the 
part  of  valets,  as  they  now  unrobed,  and  again  dressed 
up,  their  master  like  a puppet  in  satin  and  gold : at 
length  the  weighty  task  was  accomplished  aud  the  Mass 
proceeded. 

I cannot  follow  the  Mass  through  all  the  accompany- 
ing genuflections,  the  walking  to  and  from  the  altar,  the 
crowning  aud  uncrowning  of  the  Pope.  Wearied  out 
at  last,  I sat  with  my  eyes  closed,  listening  to  the  beauti- 
ful music ; there  u as  no  organ,  but  the  voices  were  rich 
and  melodious,  as  they  poured  forth  strains  of  delicious 
harmony.  At  last  the  Pope  arose,  and  supported  by  two 
cardinals  approached  the  altar;  clouds  of  incense  ascended 
from  the  fuming  centers  as  he  elevated  the  Host.  That 
was  a moment  never  to  be  forgotten  : the  whole  multi- 
tude was  prostrate,  every  head  was  bent  In  adoration ; 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  fell  to  the  gronnd  with  a clanging 
sound,  and  a deathlike  silence  followed.  I scarcely  dared 
to  breathe;  when  from  the  far’end  of  the  long  aisle  the 
full  and  silvery  notes  of  a trumpet  stole  upon  my  ear 
like  sounds  from  heaven.  Amidst  assembled  thousands 
the  Pope  alone  was  standing ; three  times  be  raised  the 
cup,  while  a stream  of  glowing  sunshine,  falling  on  his 
uncovered  head,  seemed  to  light  up  the  altar:  then  he  re- 
placed the  chalice;  the  people  rose,  and  loud  hosannas 
resounded  through  the  mighty  dome.  There  was  a power 
in  the  scene  at  that  moment  which  even  my  heretic  heart 
acknowledged;  1 forgot  the  weak  emblem  which  was  the 
object  of  adoration,  and  my  thoughts  rose  to  Him  who  is 
the  only  fountain  of  life  aud  light  and  all  things. 

Some  excellent  observations  on  the  music  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occur  here,  which  do  credit  to  the  sound- 
ness and  purity  of  the  writer’s  taste. 

OUT-DOOR  riCTURKfl  IN  ROME. 

We  have  lately  taken  many  long  walks  throngh  both 
ancient  and  modern  Rome,  and  have  thns  seen  much 
more  of  the  people,  of  their  manners,  dress,  and  customs. 
Perhaps  no  place  can  offer  greater  variety  of  costume  ; 
and  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  are  so  different  from 
those  of  our  English  peasantry,  that  in  every  walk  some- 
thing strange  and  new  presents  itself.  The  groups  I often 
see  recall  to  my  mind  Pinclli’s  spirited  sketches,  and  we 
stop  in  admiration  before  them.  Long  trains  of  carts, 
each  covered  with  a pent-house  of  rough  skins,  are  drawn 
by  the  large  grey  oxen  of  the  country,  to  whose  gigantic 
horns  a pole  is  attached  by  which  they  are  harnessed. 
These  are  driven  by  peasants,  whose  swarthy  complexions 
vie  In  colour  with  the  dark  sheep-skin  dresses  they  wear ; 
while  their  conical  hats,  often  garlanded  with  ribbons, 
and  their  shaggy  goat-skin  aprons,  give  them  a wild  and 
picturesque  look.  From  beneath  the  covered  cart,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  is  sometimes  seen  peepingat  th cfvrestieri, 
for  whom  she  has  always  a smile  : her  pretty  square 
white  muslin  head-dress,  and  scarlet  bodice  laced  with 
blue  ribbons,  set  off  her  noblo  head  and  form,  and  give 
a peculiar  character  to  her  beautiful  Roman  face. 

At  the  coruer  of  a piazzo,  a tcrUlore , or  scribe,  is 
seated  at  his  table,  with  pen  iu  hand,  busily  occupied  in 
writing  from  the  dictation  of  a Trasteverino  or  some 
gentle  maiden  the  tale  of  love  or  of  revenge.  In  this 
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narrow  street  ths  rook,  in  hi*  white  apron  and  cap,  U 
engaged  in  preparing  hi*  frilurt  of  fiih,  or  mruea  of 
meat  and  vegetablei;  whilst,  standing  or  sitting  around, 
are  groups  of  people  eageily  devouring  the  savoury  deli* 
cacies.  In  another  street  you  may  chance  to  see  two 
Pifferari,  straining  harsh  discord  in  honour  of  a Ma- 
donna, tvho  silt  enthroned  in  a small  shrine  fixed  in  the 
wall  above. 

Figures  often  pass  us  in  long  sackcloth  robes,  and 
pointed  head-dresses  of  the  tame  material,  which  cover 
the  face,  leaving  only  two  holes  for  the  eyes  ; and  shak. 
ing  n little  money-box  before  us,  they  beg  “ etemosiru, 
per  Vamoredi  Dit  /"  (alms,  for  the  love  of  God  !)  These 
persons,  called  Sacconi,  are  penitents,  condemned  to  iron- 
der  barefoot  through  the  streets  at  an  humiliation  for 
their  sins ; it  is  said  that  bishops,  cardinals,  and  princes 
often  submit  to  the  penance. 

On  the  walls  art  sometimes  seen  strange  grotesque 
figures,  which  bring  to  my  mind  the  description  in  the 
“ Promessi  Sposi’’ — “ quelle  certe  figure,  lunghe  serpeg- 
giantl,  terminate  in  pnnta,  cht  nella  intenzione  deli' 
artista,  ed  agli  occhi  degli  abitanti,  volevano  dir  fiam- 
me;  ed  alternate  colle  fiamme,  certe  altre  figure  da  non 
potersi  descrivere,  che  volevano  dire  anime  in  purgato- 
rio — anime  e fiamme  a colore  di  malonc,  sur  un  fondo 
grigi  astro.” 

I mutt  describe  the  figure  of  a lovely  young  country, 
girl  whom  I saw  in  the  Vatican  yesterday;  her  face  and 
form  were  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  satisfaction  she 
evinced  In  'a  consciousness  of  the  admiration  she  excited 
was  very  amusing:  her  cheek  was  dimpled  vith  smiles, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  roguish  merriment  and  co- 
quetry.  Her  dress  was  a most  studied  and  finished  spe- 
cimen of  a Roman  toillete:  the  petticoat  was  of  delicate 
blue  silk ; the  boddice,  lacing  behind  and  before  over  a 
chemisette  of  the  purest  white,  was  of  brilliant  scarlet ; 
and  the  sleeves  of  silver  tissue,  tight  to  the  elbow,  wen- 
fastened  to  the  boddice  with  pink  bows  and  streamers ; a 
■hawl  of  embroidered  muslin  was  negligently  thrown 
over  her  shoulders.  The  head- gear  was  the  most  exqui- 
site thing  1 ever  saw ; the  hair,  glossy  and  black,  was 
braided  and  hung  in  loops  behind  ; these  were  confined 
to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a stiver  bodkin,  from  which  on 
one  side  hung  little  filagree  flowere  of  the  same  material; 
over  all  was  the  square  of  pure  white  muslin,  trimmed 
with  dninty  lace,  which,  standing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
head  like  an  university  cap,  fell  behind  gracefully  to  the 
waist.  She  was  a picture — I could  scarcely  take  my  eyes 
from  her. 

But  of  all  the  curious  figures  we  see  in  this  wonderful 
city,  none  interest  me  so  much  as  the  Monks,  Friars, 
and  other  bodies  of  the  regular  clergy.  I have  endea- 
voured to  learn  their  different  orders.  Amongst  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Franciscan  Friars,  clad  in  brown  or 
gray  garments,  with  a girdle  of  cord  and  sandaled  feet. 
The  Capuchins,  who  are  a sect  of  Franciscans,  have,  in 
addition,  a long  beard,  and  are  a dirty  ill-lookiug  race: 
1 have  in  vain  watched,  in  passing  their  long  processions, 
for  a single  fins  face:  all  hare  dark,  scowling  and  sinister 
expressions ; some  appearing  sunk  in  cold  apathy,  while 
in  the  countenances  of  others  might  be  raad  the  workings 
of  debasing  passions.  The  Dominicans  are  less  displeas- 
ing in  their  appearance;  they  wear  while  garments,  with 
black  cowls  und  scapularirs  nnd  black  girdles.  The 
Carmelites  arc  entirely  clothed  in  white,  even  to  their 
shoes  and  hats  ; and,  in  contrast  to  these  are  the  Jesuits, 
all  in  black,  with  shovel  hats. 

There  are,  besides  these  various  subordinate  fraterni- 
ties: the  Frati  of  Santa  Maddelma,  with  their  black 
dress  and  red  cross ; the  scholars  of  the  Seminario  Ro- 
mano, with  violet  robes  and  triangular  hats ; and  the 
members  of  the  Propaganda,  with  red  girdles  and  red 
buttons  ou  black  garments.  The  priests  too  are  always 
known  by  their  black,  as  arc  the  bishops  by  their  violet 
dress  ; whilst  the  cardinals  can  never  be  mistaken, 
in  their  fiery  red  robes,  red  shoos,  red  skull-caps,  and 
red  hats. 

Are  our  readers  aware  that  the  Pope  himself  is  elected 
by  ballot  ? a mode  of  choice  which  the  privileged  every- 


where deny  to  the  people,  and  would  fain  monopoli:* 
for  themselves.  The  account  of  the  election  of  the  Po;« 
it  curious  in  many  respects ; and  it  it,  besides,  the  boh 
important  election  by  ballot  in  Christendom. 

When  his  Holiness  gives  up  the  ghost,  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  forthwith  announces  the 
melancholy  tidings  to  the  people  of  Rome. 

For  nine  days  Its  sound  Is  htard  in  every  comer  of  the 
Catholic  metropolis  ; all  business  ceases,  and  the  amuse, 
msnts  and  pleasures  of  the  people  are  checked.  Soor. 
Cardinal*  from  distant  countries  begin  to  assemble  ia 
Rome,  and  the  general  Conclave  is  convened.  This  lr 
held  in  one  of  the  Papal  palaces — that  on  the  Quirinal, 
if  it  happens  to  be  summer-time,  or  in  the  Vatican  if  it 
is  winter.  The  Conclave  of  Cardinals,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  power  of  electing  the  pontiff,  are  kept  close  prisoners 
during  its  sitting;  each  one  occupies  a separate  cell,  sll 
intercourse  with  the  world  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
every  means  taken  to  prevent  personal  and  political  in. 
Uigurs,  which  however  have  invariably  accompanied 
these  elections.  The  palace  becomes  a little  world— a 
prison,  guarded  by  the  Mareschal  of  the  Conclave,  who 
is  assisted  in  his  function  of  jailer  by  the  first  Conservator 
of  the  Roman  people ; they  keep  the  keys  of  the  palace, 
and  examine  every  one  who  enters.  Physicians,  apothe- 
caries, barbers,  etc.,  are  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  palace,  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Cardinals,  and 
their  Eminences  are  each  allowed  to  have  a servant,  a 
private  secretary,  and  a confessor ; but,  once  admitted, 
no  egress  i*  allowed  until  the  election  is  deteruiisri. 
Every  day  at  noon  the  dinners  of  the  Cardinsls  are  car 
ried  in  procession  from  their  Eminences’  own  palani, 
enclosed  in  n box  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  in 
spective  Cardinals,  and  borne  in  pomp  on  a platform  bj 
two  servants  in  livery:  two  valets  on  toot  open  the  march, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  Cardinal  closes  the  procession. 
As  they  arrive,  the  dinners  are  received  by  the  Conserva- 
tor, and  carefully  examined,  lest  papers  may  be  secreted 
(as  has  often  been  the  case)  in  the  pies  or  other  viands. 
The  populace  assemble  in  crowds  on  the  Piazia  beforc 
the  palace,  watching  the  arrival  of  the.-e  siuguiar  con- 
voys. 

It  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  extremely  difficult  to  ttcon. 
cile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  parties  engaged 
in  the  election  of  a Pope,  and  the  Conclave  has  b«n 
known  to  sit  for  many  months.  The  Cardinals  suffer  so 
much  from  close  imprisonment  in  their  hot  and  narioir 
cells,  that,  after  wasting  weeks  or  months  in  uwiess  in- 
trigue and  idle  delay,  th«y  have  not  unfrequeutly  agr«d 
to  settle  their  differences  by  the  suddsu  election  of  sonic 
person  known  to  be  unconnected  with  any  of  the  factious 
which  divided  the  Conclave.  

Twice  every  day  the  electors  meet  in  a large  hall  to 
ballot.  Mass  having  been  previously  celebrated  and  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  invoked,  the  Cardinals  in 
turn  deposit  a paper  containing  the  name  of  their  fa- 
vourite candidate  in  an  urn.  These  are  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conclave,  and  the  election  is  only 
concluded  when  two-thirds  agree  iu  their  choice;  until 
which  time  the  scrutiny,  as  it  is  called,  is  repeated  at 
eleven  and  five  o’clock  every  day.  But  even  when  the 
Conclave  have  come  to  a decision,  four  European  son- 
reigns  (of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal)  bare 
still  the  power  of  putting  their  veto  on  the  election ; and 
as  the  interests  of  these  nations  have  often  beeu  at  va- 
riance, the  obstacles  in  former  times  to  the  choice  of  a 
Pontiff  usually  appeared  insurmountable. 

Until  a candidate  is  declared  successful,  the  paper*  con- 
taining tht  votes  are  regularly  burnt  after  each  scrutiny, 
and  crowds  collect  at  tho  appointed  hours, eagerly  swifting 
the  result.  This  is  communicated  to  them  in  a cuiioui 
manner.  The  smoke  from  the  burning  papers  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  a small  iron  tube,  which  i*  to 
as  to  be  visible  to  the  people  without ; and  while  they 
continue  daily  to  see  this  smoke,  they  know  that  their 
Pope  is  not  yet  elected,  and  depart  discontented  sni 
grumbling.  When  the  smoke  no  longer  issues  st  the 
usual  time,  it  is  the  first  announcement  that  the  Cor.' 
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clave  is  broken  up  and  the  Pontiff  chosen.  Then  the 
cannons  at  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  are  heard,  and  the 
news  spreads  like  wild-fire  through  Rome.  All  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  palace  are  soon  thronged  with  peo- 
ple eager  to  learn  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen.  A 
Cardinal  in  his  robes  of  state  appears  on  a balcony,  and 
in  the  following  words  proclaims  that  the  Pope  is  elect- 
ed : “ Annuncle  vobis  gaudium  magnum — habemus  Pa- 
pam  !”  and  declares  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate. 
Immediately  the  bells  throughout  the  city  sound  joyfully, 
the  caanon  are  again  fired,  and  thousands  of  voices  shout 
aloud  the  name  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

Having  twice  received  the  adoration  of  his  electors  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace,  aud  been  invested  with  the  ring 
of  office,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  St  Peter’s,  to  receive  their 
homage  a third  time  in  public.  The  Piazza  before  the 
church,  filled  with  spectators,  then  presents  a magnificent 
spectacle. 

“ Eager  to  be  the  first  to  behold  their  new  Pope,  the 
Trastcverini,  men  and  women,  were  piled  above  each 
other  on  the  steps  of  the  Basilica ; the  respectful  terror 
which  their  name  iuspires  secured  their  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  place.  The  brilliant  costume  aud  massive 
ornaments  of  the  women  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the 
conical  hats  of  the  men  wete  gaily  crowned  with  flowers 
and  ribbons.  The  Pope  descends,  and  enters  the  Sacris- 
ty ; the  people  soon  fill  the  immense  aisles  of  the  church, 
and  the  Pope  re-appears,  borne  iu  his  chair  of  state,  pre- 
ceded  by  his  retinue  of  attending  cardinals,  bishops,  no- 
bles, aud  guards;  and  the  choir  chant  the  triumphal 
hymn,  ‘ Ecce  sacerdos  magnus  !’ 

The  Manufactory  of  Mosaic  is  one  of  the  usual  sights 
of  Rome.  To  such  perfection  is  this  art  carried,  that  we 
hear  of  no  fewer  than  18,000  shades  of  colour  being  given 
to  the  materials.  The  following  is  a brief  account  of 
the  manufacture 

Leaving  St  Peter’s,  we  walked  to  see  the  manufactory 
of  Mosaic.  It  differs  from  the  Pietra-dura  in  this,  that 
while  stones  are  employed  in  the  Florentine  mosaic,  the 
material  used  in  the  Roman  is  a composition  of  lead,  tin, 
and  glass,  smelted  and  mixed  with  colours  ; of  this  there 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  shades.  We  walked 
through  a long  room  lined  with  cases,  in  which  this  is 
arranged,  to  the  workshops.  Here  we  watched  the  pro- 
cess of  the  mosaic  manufacture  for  some  time.  In  an  iron 
frame  is  placed  a stone,  the  size  of  the  intended  picture ; 
and  on  it  is  spread,  inch  by  inch,  a kind  of  mastic,  which 
when  dry  becomes  as  hard  as  flint.  While  yet  soft,  the 
workman  inserts  iu  it  the  small  pieces  of  which  the  mo- 
saic is  formed,  cut  and  ground  with  the  utmost  nicety  to 
the  shape  required.  The  time  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  pictures  is  of  course  great,  and  the  expense 
proportionate,  soms  costing  nearly  £5,000. 

When  the  copyist  has  faithfully  executed  his  task,  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  ; the  mosaic  is  laid  on  a table, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  a peculiar  sort  of  wax, 
prepared  for  this  purpose  ; the  surface  is  then  ground  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  the  whole  polished.  The  subjects 
generally  chosen  are  the  finest  pictures  of  the  old  masters, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  beautiful  copies  produced 
by  such  mechanical  means.  Those  which  we  saw  in  pro- 
gress were  an  “ Ecce  homo”  by  Carlo  Dolce,  and  a Sibyl 
by  Domeuichino.  The  famous  fresco  of  Isaiah  by  Raphael, 
in  the  church  of  San  Agostino,  has  just  been  copied  in 
mosaic,  and  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Russia.  The  altar- 
pieces  in  St  Peter’s,  twenty-nine  in  number,  arc  all  mo- 
saics  except  one,  and  vary  much  in  excellence ; the  Trans- 
figuration, for  instance,  is  a failure,  but  Guido’a  Arch- 
angel Michael  is  admirable. 

A kindred  subject  is  the  making  of  cameos,  which  is 
thus  described 

The  designs  for  these  ornaments  are  generally  chosen 
from  antique  gems  or  statues,  sometimes  from  celebrated 
pictures,  and  frequently  from  the  works  of  modern  sculp- 
tors. The  well-known  figures  of  Day  and  Night  are 
from  bassi-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  most  elaborate 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sameo  I have  seen  is 


taken  from  Guido's  Aurora,  which  is  of  great  size  ; but, 
although  it  contains  so  many  figures,  each  one  is  beauti- 
fully distinct.  The  material  used  in  making  cameos  is 
the  helmet-shell,  which  has  many  coats  of  different  thick, 
ness  and  colour.  By  skilfully  removing  these,  the  figures 
are  left  in  fine  relief  of  white,  on  a gray  or  sometime! 
red  ground.  I have  been  much  interested  in  watching 
Saulini,  one  of  the  best  artists  in  his  profession,  engaged 
at  his  work,  as  he  gently  cut  away  the  superfluous  shell 
and  revealed  the  figure.  The  instruments  he  employe 
are  very  minute  and  sharp,  and  the  workmanship  is  so 
delicate  that  it  requires  a steady  and  skilful  hand. 

We  arc  tempted,  instead  of  roaming  among  more  clas- 
sic objects,  to  mount,  with  our  lair  guide,  to  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  but  must  rest  contented  with  this  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  subterranean  church  of  thia 
most  magnificent  temple — 

We  descended  to  the  crypt  by  a small  door  concealed 
behind  the  statue  of  Saula  Veronica.  Our  guide  carried 
a torch,  or  rather  four  huge  wax-candles  united,  which 
shed  but  a feeble  light  through  the  darkness  pervading 
these  subterranean  regions.  In  the  gloomy  arched  pas- 
sages through  which  we  passed  were  tombs  of  popes, 
princes,  aud  saints,  before  some  of  which  small  lamps 
were  burning  with  a flickering  light.  In  the  little  cha- 
pels opening  from  these,  mass  is  occasionally  performed, 
the  effect  of  which  must  be  very  solemn.  Ladies  are  only 
admitted  on  these  occasions  by  an  order  from  the  Pope 
himself.  In  these  vaults  are  preserved  many  relics  of  the 
former  church  of  St  Peter’s — curious  old  mosaics,  bassi- 
relievi,  and  frescos.  Here  rest  the  last  members  of  the 
line  of  Stuart;  their  tomb  bears  the  name  of  James  the 
Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Ninth  (Car- 
dinal of  York)  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ! A 
monument,  executed  by  Canova,  has  been  erected  to  them 
in  the  church. 

Leaving  the  crypt,  our  next  object  was  the  Sacra  Con- 
fesaiooe,  as  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  is  called.  It  lies  much 
below  the  pavement,  immediately  under  the  dome,  aud 
is  surrounded  by  n balustrade  of  white  marble,  on  which 
a hundred  lamps  are  always  burning.  The  order  we  had 
obtained  admitted  us  to  descend  to  the  gates  of  gilt  bronze 
which  enclose  the  sarcophagi  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul : 
these  are  opened  only  once  a year,  ou  the  festival  of  those 
saints.  The  space  in  which  we  stood  is  lined  with  vari- 
ous beautiful  maibles;  and  lamps  of  solid  silver,  the  gifts 
of  princes,  bang  before  the  tomb.  A fine  kneeling  figure 
of  Pius  the  Sixth,  by  Canova,  is  placed  iu  front.  That 
artist  remonstrated  eagerly  against  the  bad  taste  of  plac- 
ing a statue  of  white  marble  amidst  so  much  splendour, 
and,  when  compelled  to  do  it,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears. 

From  these  scattered  gleanings,  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence of  this  elegant  volume  may  be  imagined. 

Bell’*  Residence  in  Circassia* 

“ The  affair  of  the  Vixen,”  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  Circassia,  bare  brought  this  gentleman  into  pub» 
lie  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  for  freedom  aud 
fatherland, against  the  ambitions  and  unjustifiable  designs 
of  Russia.  Failing  in  his  first  snterprise,  by  the  capture 
of  the  Vixen,  which,  as  a commercial  enterprise,  was  car- 
rying warlike  stores  to  tbo  Circassians,  Mr  Bell  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  that  country  with  no  very  definite 
object,  save,  probably,  to  exhort  the  chiefs  to  unity,  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  resistance,  by  the  hope, 
which  he  would  seem  to  have  at  one  time  entertained 
himself,  of  succour,  or,  at  least,  countenance  from  Eng- 
land. After  a narrow  escape  from  the  Russian  cruisers, 
he  succeeded  In  landing ; and  remained  in  Circassia 
during  part  of  the  years  1037- 8-9,  in  the  character  of 
agent,  or  envoy,  from  England;  which  was  partlyassumed 

* Two  vols.  8vo,  with  coloured  lithographs  of  costume 
and  scenery. 
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and  partly  thruit  upon  him,  Ha  alao  acted  as  a physi- 
cian « the  qualifications  of  n hakim  being  readily  attri. 
buted  to  any  Frank  who  is  neither  a merchant  nor  a 
soldier,  and  forming  a convenient  travelling  title  In  every 
country  like  Circassia.  While  acting  in  this  double 
capacity  as  a political  agent  and  a dispenser  of  medicine 
and  advice,  Mr  Bell  kept  a journal  ; and  its  results  are 
before  us,  with,  probably,  considerable  abbreviation,  but 
no  alterations  or  attempt  at  polishing.  We  are  indeed 
permitted  to  see  more  of  the  wraug  side  of  the  tapestry 
than  is  at  all  times  desirable;  and,  accordingly,  find 
those  brave,  hardy,  and  high-spirited  mountaineers,  of 
whom  it  discourses,  very  like  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  state  of  civilisation  among  them ; 
hating  their  invaders  with  a perfect  hatred,  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality ; but  jealous,  capricious,  fickle, 
and  not  a little  selfish  in  petty  matters « though  true  in 
heart  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  Their  necessities 
and  hopes  would  have  procured  any  Englishman  a good 
reception  when  Mr  Bell  went  among  them;  and  his 
countrymen  had  paved  the  way.  He,  besides,  by  suit- 
able presents,  conformity  to  the  tastes  aud  usages  of 
the  country,  and  a little  address,  seems  to  have  made  the 
most  of  his  imputed  official  character.  The  diplomatic 
part  of  his  mission  has,  however,  little  interest,  save  as 
it  developes  the  characters  of  the  chiefs ; and  the  work 
Is  mainly  of  value  as  a memorial  and  picture  of  a brave 
and  manly  race,  with  whose  struggle  Europe  must  sym- 
pathize, and  whose  doom  ns  a separate  people  is  too  pro- 
bably sealed,  though  for  a little  time  arrested  by  their 
indomitable  courage,  some  lucky  accidents,  and  the  im- 
pregnable nature  of  their  count!  y. 

Mr  Bell,  warmly  received  on  his  arrival,  had  not  been 
long  in  Circassia,  when  the  following  view  is  given,  in 
his  journal,  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the 
characters  figuring  in  the  drama  s— 

I have  had  a good  deal  of  converation  with  Haeean 
Bry  (who  appears  better  informed  thau  any  person  I have 
yet  seen)  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country, 
which  lie  admits  to  be  much  in  want  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  argues  that  at  first,  at  least,  its  chief  should 
be  an  Englishman,  at  all  events  a foreigner,  who  could 
rule  with  some  severity  in  order  to  bring  the  inhabit- 
ants— especially  those  toward  the  south — into  habits  of 
greater  regularity.  I agreed  with  him  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, but  expressed  a hope  that  they  might  find  means  of 
improving  and  strengthening  their  self-government. 

1 have  been  much  vexed  to  find  an  Armenian  from 
Tiflis,  of  a very  siuister  expression  of  countenance,  on 
terms  of  great  familiarity  with  all  here;  so  that  my  en- 
deavours to  keep  him  apart  from  our  conversations, 
were  often  got  the  better  of  through  his  intrusivenees,  or 
their  facility.  According  to  his  own  account,  be  has, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  realised  about  £2,000  out 
of  the  generosity  of  these  people — in  the  following  extra- 
ordinary manner : — Every  three  or  four  months  he  goes 
into  the  Russian  dominions  or  to  Constantinople  (where 
the  Russians  are  almost  equally  paramount),  and  pur- 
chases a stock  of  goods,  which  he  distributes  in  presents 
among  his  friends  here.  After  allowing  some  time  to 
elapse,  he  waits  upon  each  object  of  his  generosity,  and 
demands  a present  in  return,  which,  he  says,  is  always 
of  much  greater  value  than  what  he  gave.  Latterly  he 
has,  In  company  with  a Mussulman,  begun  to  purchase 
yonng  ladies  for  Constantinople,  and  has  now  eight  of 
these,  waiting  his  departure.  I bis  departure  shall  not, 
if  1 can  help  it,  take  place  soou.  I have  had  a long 
conversation  with  Hassan  Bey  upon  the  folly  of  per- 
mitting this  psrson,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  to 
pass  and  repass  to  the  Russian  or  Turkish  territory, 
where,  doubtless,  one  who  drives  such  a trade  as  he  does, 
makes  a trade  also  of  the  iuformatlon  he  acquires  regard. 


ing  the  state  of  Circassia,  and  thus  obtains  ptraisiioc 
to  violate  the  Russian  sanitary  laws.  . ..... 

The  family  house  here  is  at  a very  short  distance  from 
that  allotted  for  guests — only  a slight  hurdle  screen  is. 
terrenes.  I have  had  only  a dim  and  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  ladies  yet.  But  they  have  sent  me  a specimen  in 
Hassau’s  daughter,  a lively  girl  of  four  yean,  Tery 
smartly  dressed  in  orange-coloured  muslin  turban,  truu- 
sere,  and  vest,  with  wide  white  sleeves,  gaily  flower'd 
with  silk  and  golden  threads. 

Hassan  told  me  that  his  family  was  originally  from 
Turkey,  and  that  he  has  no  pretension  to  be  rank'd 
among  the  native  chiefs,  although  his  fortune  may  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  most  of  them.  I have  seen  tom' 
evidence  that  it  is  substantial.  Yesterday  evening  we 
had  tea  and  refined  sugar  in  a service  of  gilt  china, — a 
handsome  brass  urn  supplying  the  water.  An  abundant 
supper  of  excellent  Turkish  cookery  succeeded,  and  was 
graced  by  handsome  ivory-handled  knives  and  forks, sod 
massive  plated  candlesticks,  as  well  as  very  passable  rn- 
tive  white  wine,  and  still  better  native  brandy,  both  of 
which  were  lavishly  circulated  among  the  nuonerom 
guests.  And  in  return  for  some  presents  I made  him 
and  his  lady,  he  has  forced  upon  me  (for,  thinking  of 
the  Armenian,  I really  felt  unwilling  to  accept  any- 
thing)  a Georgian  priming-horn  and  cartouche-boi, 
hung  by  tea  massive  chains,  with  chased  and  gilt  plates 
of  silver;  praying  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  return  aod 
spend  as  long  time  as  I pleased  with  him  at  his  house  at 
Khissa,  which,  he  assures  me,  I shall  find  more  commo- 
dious than  the  one  he  is  at  present  lodged  in 

li a ji,'  Thursday,  4th  May Early  on  Tuesday  morn- 

ing, while  we  were  at  breakfast,  old  Ali  Aehmet,  th« 
prince  of  buUha,  whom  1 have  mentioned  above,  st- 
rived by  appointment  to  see  me.  It  would  have  bteo 
bad  manners  in  him,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  to  have 
interrupted  my  breakfast,  so  he  had  his  served  alfrtm , 
on  a grassy  hillock.  After  the  usual  compliments,  1 
communicated  to  him  the  object  of  my  present  visit  to 
the  country ; which  he  learned  with  great  satisfaction, 
aud  then  expressed  a strong  hope  that  England  might 
soon  interfere  in  their  favour,  as  this  lung-contimird 
war  pressed  very  hastily  upon  them.  He  said,  (Hasan 
Bey  previously  made  the  same  remark,)  England  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  interfered  in  behalt  of 
Greece,  (Russia,  be  it  always  remembered,  having  Weo 
the  iuatigator.)  although  that  country  had  net  fought  for 
its  liberty  a quarter  of  the  time  that  Circassia  had. 
“ The  Russians,”  he  added,  “ cannot  conquer  this  coun- 
try : they  may,  by  uicaus  of  their  ships  and  cannon,  pos- 
sess themselves  of  some  more  points  on  our  coast ; hut 
granting  they  could  gain  the  whole  of  it,  that  shall  make 
no  difference  in  our  determination  to  resist  to  the  last ; 
for  if  they  gain  these  hills,  we  will  retire,”  said  the  old 
chief,  pointing  eastward,  “ to  these  snowy  mountains, 
and  fight  them.”  . 

1 was  requested  to  prescribe  for  the  old  gentlftnao, 
which  1 did  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  but  1 fear 
my  fditections  will  not  be  observed,  as  they  cousisted 
chiefly  of  restrictions  on  his  food  and  drink,  au  over-in- 
dulgence in  which  I thought  the  cause  of  his  ailmeut. 
On  bidding  him  farewell,  I presented  him  (at  Hassan i 
suggestion,)  on  account  of  his  public  spirit,  witb  sn 
English  double-barrelled  fowling-piece*,  with  which,  1 sm 
told,  he  was  much  gratified.  This  Is  tbe  chief  who  is 
mentioned  (in  the  Portfolio)  as  having  been  offend  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  the  Russians,  if  he  would  aJJow 
an  army  to  past  unmolested  along  the  shore.  He  took 
the  money,  distiibuted  it  amoug  his  neighbours,  end 
then,  assembling  a body  of  Circassians,  drove  the  Bus* 
sians  back  with  great  carnage. 

Mr  Bell  had  advanced  farther  into  tbe  country  when 
he  describes  the  following  scene  : 

In  the  evening,  while  our  attendants  and  some  of  the 
men  of  this  hamlet  were  seated  on  our  plat  of  grut, 1110 
of  their  two-stringed  violins  were  produced,  and  aiminj 
the  eight  or  nine  men  present  there  were  four  who  plaj* 
very  well.  Almost  every  guest-house  appears  to  he 
nlshed  with  a violin.  Two  of  the  songs  had  s«Be  rer 1 
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poetical  ideas  and  subjects.  The  first,  sung  to  a highly 
plaintive  melody,  was  composed  in  memory  of  a young 
man  who  was  married  last  year,  but  a Russian  inroad 
having  taken  place  on  his  wedding-day,  he  went  im  me 
diately  to  battle,  and  was  slain.  The  other  was  com 
posed  in  consolation  (it  may  be  said)  of  Tshorat-okh 
Hamux,  a very  brave  old  tokav,  who  wns  the  principal 
spokesman  at  the  debate  on  Monday,  and  who  is  gone 
with  the  rest  against  the  Russians  at  Pshat.  In  a very 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Russians  last  year,  he  lost 
Jour  brothers , four  sons , and  was  himself  very  severely 
wounded.  He  is  quite  lame  of  one  leg — The  only  thing 
J have  heard  at  all  analogous  to  the  music  of  these  songs, 
is  the  chanting  in  the  church  service. 

The  temperature  of  late  has  been  quite  chilly  through- 
out the  night,  and  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  a fire 
has  been  decidedly  a comfort. 

The  Circassians,  from  their  superior  skill  as  horsemen, 
and  the  nature  of  their  country,  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  Russian  cavalry  ; though  infantry,  as  a 
regular  force,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  among  them. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  guerilla  warfare,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  in  a condition  to  pursue  it  to  advan- 
tage, though  they  make  very  frequent  reprisals  of  the 
following  sort  on  the  invaders: — 

Our  host’s  two  young  sons  returned  to-day  from  the 
north.  The  eldest  had  been  with  150  other  individuals 
on  a foray  into  the  Russian  territory,  where  they  cap- 
tured twenty-eight  horses  and  two  oxen,  and  returned 
without  any  of  the  party  having  been  wounded,  as  they 
found  the  forts,  from  whose  environs  these  animals  were 
taken,  almost  destitute  of  soldiers.  This  discovery  has 
begot  the  idea  of  operations  on  a large  scale  against  the 
forts  themselves. 

Shamuz’s  son  (or  rather  nephew,  adopted  as  a son  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,)  who  was  killed  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, in  his  fifteenth  year,  had  twelve  wounds,  received 
in  different  engagements ! 

Mehemet  Effendi  said  jokingly,  a few  days  ago,  that  if 
ever  they  yielded  to  Russia,  they  (the  Circassians)  would 
offer  her*  40,000  cavalry  to  ravage  Turkey,  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  they  have  experienced  from  her. 
Selim,  Prince  of  Janat  (a  major  in  the  Turkish  cavalry) 
has  just  indulged  in  a similar  jest.  Peelings  more  deeply 
rooted  than  jests  generally  are,  sometimes  seek  vent  in 
them.  This  Bey  told  Mr  L.  he  may  marry  his  sister  if 
he  pleases,  as  he  has  no  prejudices.  Judging  by  the 
brother's  features,  she  should  be  beautiful. 

Thursday  the  29th. — Since  writing  the  above,  we 
have  been  informed  that  a congress  has  already  been 
held  in  the  northern  part  of  Abazak,  and  that  the  par- 
ties assembled  there  have  taken  an  oath  upon  the  Koran 
to  stand  by,  and  co-operate  with,  the  people  of  these 
provinces  in  the  war  ngainst  the  Russians.  For  what 
reason  our  presence  at  this  congress  was  prevented,  we 
have  yet  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  of  our 
friends  here  to  lose  possession  of  us— the  insignia  of  their 
authority. 

The  foray  I expected  upon  the  cattle  of  the  garrison  of 
Ghelenjik  has  been  successfully  executed.  Twenty-six 
head  were  brought  off,  and  many  others  killed.  There 
has  been  more  fighting  in  the  south ; but  particulars 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  three  brothers-in-law  of  our 
host  have  just  fullen  In  one  engagement ! The  commu- 
nication of  this  intelligence  to  our  hostess  (a  woman  of 
very  strong  feelings)  produced  a clamour  of  grief  which 
was  most  distressing 

I must  bring  this  long  rambling  letter  to  a close,  and 
1 think  I cannot  better  compensate  for  any  tedium  you 
may  find  in  it,  than  by  transcribing  the  translation  1 
made  yesterday  from  the  recitation  of  a Circassian  song, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  highly  poetical  ideas 
in  it. After  the  recitation,  in  the  transla- 

tion of  which  the  Prince  of  Janat,  who  is  brother  of 
the  deceased  hero,  assisted,  it  was  sung  over  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  music  it  is  set  to.  The  air  is  exceedingly 
plaintive,  and  the  prince,  while  joining  in  the  accom- 
paniment, leant  down  his  head  and  shed  tears.  It  should 


be  explained  that  the  hero  of  the  song  was  called  “ the 
last  of  his  race,"  because  Selim  had  been  then  so  long  ab- 
sent (in  Turkey)  without  being  heard  of,  that  it  was 
doubted  if  he  were  alive. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  PRIKCE  FSHUOCI. 

“ Before  the  years  of  his  puberty  had  arrived,  his  cou- 
rage was  matured.  He  died,  not  in  defence  of  his  native 
village,  but  to  display  hit  bravery.  He  heard  the  music 
of  the  red-haired  Muscovite  chieftain,  and,  wielding  his 
sabre  to  its  sounds,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  its  heritage  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  His  sister’s  hair  was 
dark  and  glossy  like  the  black  silk  of  Leipzig;  but,  in 
her  grief  she  has  torn  it  from  her  head,  because  the  chief 
of  her  house  had  fallen.  He  rushed  agaiust  the  steed  of 
the  red-haired  chief;  the  general  escaped,  but  Pshugui 
bore  off  bis  charger,  of  the  valued  race  of  Tram,  and  its 
housings.  In  the  morning  he  left  his  home  about  an 
affair  of  peace,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  carried  back 
in  his  grave-clothes.  4 God  be  thanked,'  cried  his  mo- 
ther, ( that  thou  hast  fallen  in  the  field  of  honour,  and 
not  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder.’  Twice  in  the  battle  be 
changed  his  steeds,  but  his  heart  was  unchanged,  and 
thus  Pshugui  fell.  When  the  women  of  the  village,  for 
whose  safety  he  had  fought,  saw  him  stretched  lifeless 
before  them,  they  tore  their  raiment  and  cried,  ‘ We 
have  lost  the  prince,  our  deliverer  1’  His  sabre  had  saved 
them  from  captivity.  The  sonl  of  Pshugui  is  fled,  bnt 
his  body  and  arms  have  been  saved  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  he  uncovered  his  deadly  rifle,  the 
rapid  shots  filled  the  Muscovites  with  fear,  as  numer- 
ously they  fell  beneath  them.  The  sun  shone  full  on  his 
crimson  garments;  and,  like  the  sun,  he  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  midst  of  the  field.  His  black  horse 
swept  through  the  fight,  swift  as  a hawk,  while  blood 
from  the  sabre  of  Pshugui  dyed  his  sleeve.  With  his 
last  breath  he  said,  4 Take  my  faithful  steed  to  my  be- 
loved, the  daughter  of  my  host ; in  seeing  it  she  will 
think  she  again  sees  her  Pshugui.’  His  friends  shed 
tears  of  water,  but  his  sister  tears  of  blood.  Youth  has 
fallen  a martyr  in  the  midst  of  war !’’ 

When  any  one  is  wonnded  or  indisposed,  no  matter 
how  severely,  friends  of  both  sexes  gather  around  his 
couch,  where  he  receives  them  in  state,  and  keep  him 
awake  by  their  loud  noise,  carousing  and  dancing,  which 
are  intended  to  keep  away  the  devil.  }Vakes  of  the 
dead  are  also  observed  with  great  solemnity.  When  any 
one  has  expired,  “ the  cry"  is  tent  to  the  next  neighbours, 
who  take  it  up  and  spread  it,  as  they  hasten  to  the  house 
of  death.  Mr  Bell  was  present  at  the  Lykexcake  of  a 
Circassian  noble,  who  had  been  killed  in  a skirmish  with 
the  Russiaus  on  the  Kouban,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

When,  as  in  this  case,  the  body  is  not  forthcoming,  a 
cushion  is  placed  on  a mat  at  the  side  of  a room  ; upon 
ami  around  it  are  the  clothes  of  the  deceased ; and,  on 
the  wall  immediately  above,  are  suspended  his  arms. 
The  room  is  filled  with  the  females,  and  the  female  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  family,  seated  : and,  at  the  door, 
stands  the  widew  erect.  At  each  side  of  the  cushion  are 
seated  the  daughters  or  some  young  female  relatives.  On 
the  green  before  the  door  the  men  assemble.  One  of 
them  approaches  the  door,  uttering  a wailing  cry,  which 
is  responded  to  by  the  females  inside,  who  rise  while  he 
enters  softly  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  kneels 
before  the  cushion,  placing  his  forehead  upon  it.  The 
young  girls  on  each  side  assist  him  to  rise,  and  he  retires. 
The  lest  follow,  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  have  per- 
formed this  ceremony ; but  the  old  men  generally,  in- 
stead of  uttering  the  lament,  speak  some  short  sentence 
of  consolation  or  endurance,  such  as,  44  It  is  the  will  of 
God."  This  larger  assemblage  of  men  and  women  lasts 
for  three  days ; but  the  females  of  the  family  and  its 
immediate  relatives  must  be  in  attendance  to  receive 
mourners  in  this  manner  for  a fortnight ; and  the  clothes 
and  other  relics  of  the  deceased  remain  as  described  nntil 
the  greater  funeral  repast,  which  is  given  either  six  months 
after,  or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death.  The  very 
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poorest  never  omit  this  entertainment ; but  the  rich  give 
other  repast*  at  intervals  of  a week,  a fortnight,  and 
forty  days  after  the  death.  If  the  clothes  of  the  deceased 
were  not  good  at  his  death,  new  are  made,  and  the  re- 
latives conuibute  different  articles,  such  as  shoes,  leg- 
gings, leather  drinkiug.cups,  (for  travelling,)  itc.,  which 
are  laid  with  the  rest  of  the  thing*  ou  the  mat,  and  are 
subsequently  distributed  to  the  priest  of  (tie  neighbour- 
hood and  those  who  assisted  at  the  ceremonies.  The 
family  can  retain  nothing  except  the  arms  which  the 
deceased  bore  and  the  horse  he  rode,  which,  out  of  re* 
tpect  to  hit  memory,  is  kept  six  months  in  the  stable  and 
well  frd  during  that  time.  When  one  has  died  a natural 
death  at  home,  his  body  is  immediately  washed,  envel- 
oped in  new  white  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  bussed 
Within  three  or  four  imtirt,  the  immediate  neighbours 
assisting  in  the  first  portion  of  the  lamentation.  If  he 
was  killed  in  battle  (that  is  a bona  Jide  battle,  not  a 
mere  excursion  for  booty;  for  a decided  line  of  distinc- 
tion it  drawn,)  he  is  interred  in  the  clothes  he  was  killed 
in  and  without  washing;  it  being  supposed  that  in  this 
state  be  will  be  at  once  received  into  paradise,  as  having 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country  ; but  if  he  survive  his 
wound  some  days,  he  is  presumed  to  have  again  siuned 
(perhaps  in  regretting  his  wound,  or  expressing  imps, 
tience  under  it,)  and  must,  therefore,  be  washed  sod 
dressed  for  his  immortal  journey.  The  same  ceremonies 
are  performed  at  the  death  of  women  and  children,  bat 
the  assemblages  are  less  numerous. 

In  every  page  of  this  work  one  might  fancy  one  was 
reading  an  account  of  the  Highland  clans,  their  customs, 
usages,  and  feuds,  about  a century  since,  or  of  the  Pin. 
darries  or  Ghourkas  of  India.  Stealing  cattle  and  horses 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  and  one  object  of  tbe 
English  friends  and  visiters  of  Circassia  has  been  to  put 
an  end  to  these  predatory  excursions  and  spreaths,  which 
keep  the  different  tribes  divided  among  themselves,  and 
favour  the  designs  of  llussia,  whose  policy  is  to  sow  dis- 
sension where  they  cannot  bribe  to  treachery.  One  of 
the  intestine  wsrs  may  afford  a specimen  of  the  whole  of 
them,  the  only  objects  being  plunder  or  revenge  : — 

Having  awakened  your  interest  as  to  this  war  upon 
Psadftg,  by  plunging  at  once  “ in  media*  res,"  iu  the 
true  Homeric  style,  I shall  proceed,  iu  conformity  with 
its  rules,  to  relate  its  cause — again  a fugitive  fair  one  ! 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  tli*  death  of  a Tshupako,  his 
Widow,  of  a noble  family  in  Paatiug,  obtained  permission 
from  his  family  to  go  there  and  see  her  own  ; but  instead 
of  returning,  according  to  her  duty,  to  surrender  her  per- 
son to  those  with  whose  wealth  it  bad  been  purchased, 
she  remained  in  her  native  province,  and  married  with- 
out permission  or  auy  contract  being  made  for  her  value. 
Sb*  was  consequently  claimed  by  tbe  Tshhpakos,  as  the 
property  of  a family  of  their  sept ; and  the  claim  not 
having  been  listened  to,  and  all  satisfaction  withheld, 
they  called  upon  their  friends  among  the  Aghjipsi  to  aid 
them  iu  revenging  the  insult.  The  cry  was  echoed 
throughout  all  these  hills  and  valleys;  re-echoed  in  the 
remote  one*  of  Abazak,  and  responded  to  by  some  four 
or  fire  thousand  warriors,  who  assembled  on  the  plain 
towards  the  Kfiban,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Kehri-kit 
and  Kalabat-okil,  two  experienced  Tshfipakos,  proceeded 
towards  tht  offending  province.  Us  inhabitants,  no  less 
on  the  alert,  had  called  on  the  Adighes  to  the  eastwnrd 
to  assist  them  In  withstanding  the  storm  ; but  these  upon 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  canse,  and  finding  the 
Psadfigans  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  submit  to  a 
trial  in  legal  form,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  which 
bad  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  some  hamlets, 
and  tbe  slaughter,  among  a few  others,  of  one  of  their 
princes.  The  offenders  then  consented  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  trial;  but  it  stood  over  till  the  Russian  war  btoke 
out  after  the  fall  of  Anapa,  and  this  war  has  ever  since 
too  much  engaged  public  attention  to  admit  of  its  being 
resumed.  The  blood  of  a prince  gave,  of  course,  a much 
deeper  dye  to  the  feud. 

Thieving  is  never  practised  near  home  ; where,  indeed, 


it  it  deemed  ignominious,  and  severely  punished ; though 
taking  a prey  from  a distant  place  Is  esteemed  as  gtllsat 
an  action  as  ever  it  was  by  Highlanders  or  Borderers. 

While  Mr  Bell  was  iu  Circassia,  the  Russians  wads 
descents  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  besides  throwing 
in  troops  and  stores  to  Anapa,  and  the  forts  which  they 
then  held ; and  he  was  frequently  a spectator  of  the 
gallant  sallies  made  by  bands  of  the  natives  upon  the  in- 
vader,  in  which  they  were  generally,  by  their  bravery 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  successful.  H*  had 
also  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  tbe  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  gale  in  June,  1838,  which  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  squadron,  and  gave  tbe  Circassians! 
considerable  quantity  of  stores,  small  arms,  and  even  some 
cannon.  We  shall  cite  one  trait,  shewing  the  earnest 
and  determined  apirit  of  the  people 

The  slaughter  of  nobles  in  the  present  conflict  of  the 
southern  coast  is  said  to  be  immense — the  fighting  is  in- 
cessant, and  the  people  not  satisfied  with  haring  made 
their  princes  swear  on  the  Koran  that  they  will  not 
make  peace  with  the  Russians,  have  taken  some  of  their 
children  ns  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 

>K 

So  keen  is  suspicion  and  jealousy  among  the  Cir- 
cassians, that  Mr  Bell  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
taken  for  an  emissary  of  Russia. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the  war,  nor 
yet  of  the  atrocious  character  of  Russian  warfare  A 
Circassia,  which  might  disgrace  Red  Indians  or  the  most 
barbarous  tribes  of  Africa,  and  must  close  our  brief  notice 
of  this  interesting  account  of  semi-civilized  life,  among  s 
fine  race,  with  a picture  possessing  both  freshness  sod 


amenity : — 

As  my  countrymen  had  cause  for  displeasure  with 
some  of  the  nobles  In  this  part  of  the  country— Ibe 
Tshupako  Indar-akus — on  account  of  their  rapacity  far 
presents,  I have  taken  up  my  residence  during  the  lost 
three  weeks  with  one  of  the  next  class,  that  of  th* 
Thfokotle,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  content.  My 
host,  Zekwahaz-okft  Kirtsiz,  when  he  learned  I wished,  if 
convenient,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here  some  little  time, 
not  ouly  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  should  be  far 
years,  but  immediately  moved  mo  from  the  guest-boas* 
ioto  a neat  small  one,  next  to  his  own,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  others  of  his  hamlet ; and  he  has  continued  to 
treat  me  with  an  increase  of  assiduous  attention.  I snt 
thus  on  the  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  snd 
if  my  position  admitted  of  it — as  it  unfortunately  does 
not — might  be  constantly  in  the  society  of  all  the  fa»- 
ilieo  and  females  around  me:  as,  however,  so  much  of 
Circassian  life  is  spent  out  of  doors,  I see  enough  to  gits 
me  a shrewd  idea  of  its  nature. 

Around  me  are  the  cots  of  four  families  (two  of  them 
those  of  widows)  all,  1 believe,  relatives,  and  whossm 
to  live  in  perfect  harmony.  In  the  miust  of  our  gttea- 
is  a long,  lofty  cot,  appropriated  to  the  major  part  of  the 
cooking  for  the  guest-house,  &c.,  and  for  the  sorting,  in 
rainy  or  sunny  weather,  of  the  productions  of  the  gxr* 
dens  around  us.  The  chief  peculiarities  to  be  obserred 
are  that  of  the  two  girls — one  of  whom,  though  only 
sixteen,  seems  quite  marriageable — receiving  in  tbe  cots 
of  their  widowed  mothers,  both  during  the  day  and  1st* 
in  the  evening,  the  visits  of  many  men — young  a*  w“* 
as  old — who  prefer  these  to  the  other  daughterless  house- 
holds; and  with  the  most  favoured  among  them  there  it 
observed  but  little  of  the  decent  reserve  which  the 
deportment  of  the  Circassian  girls  when  abroad  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  I believe  however  that  these  young 
men  are  either  cousins,  or  members  of  the  same  frater- 
nity (amounting  sometimes,  as  I have  said,  f® 
sands,)  with  whom  marriage  is  totally  prohibited,  s 
on  whom,  by  Circassian  law , these  girls  are  expected  to 
look  as  brothers,  by  which  common  appellation  they  *r* 
often  spoken  of.  Nature  thus  set  at  defiance— i»  'h*1 
permitted  intimaey  among  cousins  a hundred  tis»«*  l*~ 
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moni,  occasionally,  however,  vindicates  her  laws;  and 
escapade  (to  the  protection  of  auotlier  distant  frater- 
nity)  of  two  young  folks  thus  left  at  liberty  to  win  each 
others  affections,  shows  the  futility  of  legislation  at 
variance  with  her — to  the  amusing  astonishment  of  the 
rest  at  such  profligacy.  I endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes 
of  my  host,  who  has,  aud  who  inherits  an  excellent 
character,  to  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  such  ex- 
cessive freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  youug  people; 
but  he  appeared  to  tltiuk  the  subject  of  no  importauce, 
and  answered  by  “ moving  the  previous  question.” 

The  grown  brothers  of  both  the  girls  sleep  in  the  same 
chamber  with  them  and  their  mothers.  It  must  be  re- 
coilected,  however,  that  Asiatics  throw  off  only  their 
upper  garments  at  night.* 

The  families  of  this  hamlet  appear  very  iudustiious 
and  well-doing:  the  men  attend  to  the  horses  and  agri- 
culture; the  more  aged  women  to  tho  dairy  concerns, 
the  cooking  and  gardening,  and  the  preparation  of  wool, 
flax,  and  hemp,  for  clothing  ; while  the  girls  arc  as  busily 
employed  iu  sewing,  washing,  spinning,  weaving,  &c. 

A matron  on  a visit  here  frequently  pays  the  girls  a 
visa  ; aud  I observe  when  she  approaches,  whether  they 
be  seated  before  the  cottage  or  iusido  of  it,  they  invari- 
ably rise  (intimates  and  relatives  as  they  are)  and  remain 
standing  till  she  seats  herself.  The  same  respect  is 
shown  to  male  visiters  when  they  enter  the  cottage,  and 
•p  tue  when  I pass  even  at  some  distance  from  its  wiu- 
dow. 

Mr  Bell  considers  the  Circassians  the  best-bred  people 
ia  the  world. 

Plan  for  the  Nautical  Reorganization  and  In. 

crease  of  the  Trading  Marine , and  Manning 
the  Royal  Navy  without  Impressment.  By  Cap- 
tain Adderley  W.  Sleigh,  K.T.S. 

This  work  is  well  worthy  of  theattentionofall  who  wish 
to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navyr 
and  to  improve  the  condition  and  protect  the  health  of 
trading  mariners.  The  trading  marine  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  is  fraught  with  unsuspected  abuses;  and  sailors 
cannot,  like  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  ass* date  to 
discuss  and  insist  upon  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
We  copy  this  one  illustrative  extract ; earnestly  recoin, 
mending  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  this  most  valuable  and 
neglected  class  of  British  subjects.  After  tracing  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  mariuer,  in  the  early  part  of 
hie  career,  Captain  Sleigh  proceeds— 

The  testimony  of  ordinary  experience,  of  common 
cvery-day  observation,  without  quitting  the  track  of  usual 
lifir,  would  be  found  equal  to  attest  the  petty  oppressions 
to  which  the  unfortunate  seaman  is  subject  from  the  time 
he  first  sets  his  foot  on  board  a trading  vessel,  until  the 
close  of  his  eventful  career.  Let  the  internal  arrangement 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  trading  vessel  be  next  ex- 
amined, and  we  shall  find  how  comple'e  is  the  disregard 
manifest  to  the  sailor’s  common  and  essential  comforts. 

From  an  inordinate  desire  of  gain  upon  the  part  of  the 
ship-owner,  we  see  the  Trading  Mariuer  unjustly  and 
inconsiderately  debarred  from  mere  animal  comforts,  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  natural  rest.  That  portion  of  the 
vessel  which  is  allotted  to  him  being,  in  all  cases,  wretch- 
edly contracted,  is  frequently  taken  away,  if  not  invaria- 
bly curtailed,  by  appropriating  it  to  cargo;  thus  leaving 
him,  through  a lengthened  voyage,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency ,of  weather  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
Every  part  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  freight,  allowing 
only  a mere  hole  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a third 
part  of  the  crew,  for  the  ship’s  company  to  use.  This 
occurs  particularly  in  the  homeward  voyage,  when  even 


• Sec,  at  page  6%,  the  domestic  habits  to  which  po- 
verty, or  some  other  cause,  subj  cts  the  Christian  labour- 
ers of  East  Lothian  and  Damfrics-shire,  who  have  for 
centuries  enjoyed  “ all  the  blessings  of  civilisation,”  parish 
schools,  and  parish  churches, — E.  T.  Af.* 
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the  mates,  as  well  ns  a portion  of  the  seamen,  arc  obliged 
to  sleep  on  deck.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
in  addition  to  the  labour  of  the  night  (performing  that 
duty  for  which  double  the  number  would  be  requisite) 
they  are  forced  to  work  the  whole  day,  every  alternate 
night  bringing  with  it  bnt  fonr  hour’s  rest 

Thus  exposed  to  the  elements,  together  with  a bad  de- 
scription of  salt  pi  o visions,  the  impure  water  issued,  and 
the  necessary  ardent  spirits  to  conuteract  cold  being 
withheld,  together  with  unceasing  toll,  and  a relaxing 
and  unhealthy  climate,  soon  works  its  end  on  the  mari- 
ner—illness  ensues,  but  no  rcpose  is  allowed,  It  being 
frequently  considered  a pretext  for  rest ; medical  assist- 
ance, if  any  there  be,  is  perhaps  denied.  This  occasions 
discontent:  but  thengonized  wretch  is  com  pelted  to  work  j 
and  should  he  refuse,  when  commanded,  a blow  from  a 
handspike  brings  him  to  duty,  and  forces  him  to  continue 
at  it  whilst  he  can  linger  on  deck.  If  the  person  be  a 
seaman,  or  boy,  a rope’s  end  starting  is  resorted  to,  both 
to  prevent  cessation  from  work  and  to  expedite  its  per- 
formance, even  where  the  slightest  negleet  has  been  com- 
mitted. When  in  a foreign  port,  the  labour  is  carried  on 
to  an  exccrs.  regardless  of  the  climate,  amid  the  fatal 
dews  of  night,  under  the  broiling  mid-day  sun,  or  during 
perpetual  torreuts  of  rain,  which  fall  at  periodical  seasons, 
when  even  the  negroes  are  permitted  a respite,  the  sailor,; 
upon  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  is  kept  employed,  with- 
out an  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of  changing  hi* 
drenched  garments,  regardless  of  nil  consequences.  Hence 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great*  mortality  which  pre- 
vails in  the. Trading  Marine  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  North  American  trade,  whilst  frost  and  snow 
is  intense,  ^he  seamen  Woik  on  the  rnfts  up  to  their 
middle  in  water;  Rnd  in  the  fall  and  spring  voyages  thei' 
labour  is  intolerable  at  Quebec,  St  John’s,  New  Bruns- 
wick,  Ac.  In  other  inclement  northern  regions  the  sail- 
or’s treatment  is  equally  rigorous,  where,  being  unduly 
exposed  to  the  elements,  his  clothes  become  one  mass  of 
ice  in  the  unremitting  occupation  of  his  arduous  duty. 
Indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  intention  were  to  destroy  life 
for  some  ulterior  end-  Far  from  being  astonished  at  the 
numerous  deaths,  it  should  rather  surprise  that  so  many 
escape  under  the  tenfold  disadvantages  and  aggravated 
treatment  they  endure. 

This  continued  labour  is  forced  without  permission 
being  granted  for  recreation  on  shore,  so  requisite  to  In- 
vigorate and  encourage  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage  f' 
nor  is  the  Sabbath  itself  exempt  from  toil,  unless  there 
l»e  an  absolute  dearth  of  employment.  This  treatment 
and  these  practices  are  more  frequently  perpetrated  by' 
individuals  under  the  first  denomination  of  masters,  and1 
by  those  who,  from  selfishness  ami  ignorance  of  the  sea- 
man’s true  character,  know  not  how  to  appreciate  hi*1 
worth  ; or  by  the  second  class,  who,  terrified  by  their 
employer,  endcavonr  to  extort  labour  beyond  bounds, 
fearful  of  sacrificing  their  appointments,  if  a surplus 
quantity  of  work  should  not  be  performed  during  tho 
voyage. 

This  is  but  the  opening ; but  we  caunot  at  present  go 
further  iuto  the  subject. 

A Summer’s  Day  at  Greenwich.  By  William 
Shoberl,  Esq. 

We  here  find  a delightful  guide  and  companion  to  one 
of  the  pleasantest  excursions  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  affords.  The  little  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  views  of  the  objects  described.  This  village  of 
Greenwich— this  small  appendage  of  London— contains 
now  about  30,000  inhabitants!  In  selecting  a specimen 
of  this  lively  book,  we  have  been  divided  between  the 
delicious  Park , the  merry  Fairs , and  the  veteranPenrion- 
ers  ; but  the  old  heroes  carry  it.  There  they  sit,  sunning 
themselves  on  their  benches,  and  perusing  some  [old 
Gazette 


• The  numbers  that  die  annually  in  th  West  Indies 
are  frightful ; chiefly  from  the  above  cause.  • 

3 Q 
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Look  at  the  antique  dress,  the  blue  coat,  and  three, 
cornered  cocked  hat  of  thii  “auncient  mariner*  !”  You 
might  fancy  that  the  being  of  another  time  stood  before 
you.  No  longer  a aon  of  the  Ocean,  no  longer  excited 
by  the  peril*  of  “the  wide,  wide  ora,”  by  the  gathering 
tempest,  or  the  M broil  of  battle,”  he  now  take*  a pride 
in  recounting  the  “ story  of  his  life”  to  any  one  who  is 
disposed  to  listen  to  his  narration.  Hit  eye  glistens  with 
holiest  pride  as  he  speaks  of  the  many  gallant  exploits  in 
which  his  ship  has  been  engaged,  of  the  admirals,  or 
other  officer*,  under  whom  he  has  served.  He  unfolds 
many  a tialt  of  Briti »h  heroism  that  occurred  on  “the 
glorious  first  of  June,”  1794.  at  the  Nile,  or  at  T raf.tlgar. 
Anon,  his  animation,  like  the  transitory  gleam  of  Sun. 
ahine  on  a winter's  day,  appears  to  give  way  to  the  clouds 
of  age  and  infirmity  that  now  overshadow  bis  being. 

The  pensioners  mess  together,  still  sleep  in  cabin*,  and 
are  officered  by  lieutenants,  while  an  admiral  (the  gover. 
nor)  hoists  his  flag  over  the  entire  force.  They  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  their  vessel  goes  on  with 
“|a  smooth  sea  and  a flowing  sheet.”  Besides  their  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and  maintenance,  the  boatswains  arc 
allowed  2-<.  6d.,  mates  Is.  6d,,  and  piivatcs  Is.  a week 
for  pocket-money 

The  present  governor  is  Admiral  Fleming,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  gnllant  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the  bosom 
friend  and  shipmate  of  NeisoD.  The  lieutenant-governor 
is  Sir  J.  A.  Gordon,  who  gieatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  late  war. 

Besides  these,  the  establishment  consists  of  four  cap- 
tains, eight  lieutenants,  two  chaplains,  physician,  surgeon, 
dispenser  and  six  assistants,  three  eonimistionert,  secre- 
tary, cashier,  steward,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  ntchitect, 
cietk  of  the  wotks,  and  other  officets. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  books  (seamen  and 
marines)  is  limited  to  2,71®;  any  vacancy  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  the  Admiralty.  There  ate  105  nurses,  the 
widows  of  seamen  or  matines,  who  ate  likewise  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty.  There  ate  also  four  matron*  attached 
to  the  Hospital,  the  widow*  of  commissioned  officers. 

The  pensioners  are  supplied  with  every  requisite  article 
of  clothing  and  provisions,  and  are  allowed  one  sliilling 
per  week.  One  hundred  and  thiity  rated  boatswains  are 
selected  from  among  the  pensioners  to  take  charge  of  the 
wards.  The  pay  of  these  is  lialf-a-crown  per  week. 
There  are  also  about  two  hundted  and  fifty  rated  mates, 
*ho  receive  eighteen  pence  per  week. 

The  clothes  of  the  boatswnins  arc  distinguished  by 
broad  gold  lace,  and  that  of  the  mates  by  narrow  lace  on 
their  coats  and  hats. 

The  nurses  are  decently  attired  in  blue  stuff  gowns  and 
grey  cloaks,  and  have  sttaw  bonnets  with  blue  tibarnU. 
They  are  paid  according  to  the  duties  which  they  hare  to 
perform,  those  in  the  helpless  wards  and  infirmary  re- 
ceiving nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  ordinarily  em- 
ploy ed. 

The  Refectories,  or  Dining-Halls,  are  situated  under- 
neath the  Chapel,  the  Painted  Hall,  and  Western  Colon- 
nade— one  (the  east)  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  ac- 
commodate 800,  another  (the  west)  600,  and  the  south 
300,  men. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  to  make  up  the  full  number  of 
2,710,  one  thousand  are  uot  accounted  for.  Of  these, 
500  receive  a money  allowance,  in  place  of  their  rations. 
From  200  to  300  are  so  infirm  ns  to  be  unable  to  mess 
with  their  comrades,  and  have  their  necessities  attended 
to  by  the  nurse*  and  assistants,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  watch 
oter  them.  Others,  Again,  are  in  various  lunatic  asy- 
lums, besides  a great  number  in  the  infirmary.  . . , 

Atttached  to  the  Hospital  there  is  an  Upper  and  Lower 
School  for  Boys,  and  a Lower  School  fur  Girls. 

The  Upper  School  is  calculated  to  accommodate  four 
bundled  boys,  the  sons  of  commissioned  or  ward-room 
officers,  who  here  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  maihetnaticst 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  destined  for  the  merchant 
service.  The  Lower  Boys’  School  comprises  four  hun- 
dred, the  sous  of  seamen  or  matines  of  the  royal  navy. 
The  Girls’  School  contains  two  hundred  ciiildten.  The 
internal  regulations  in  both  these  establishments  are  of 
the  most  admirable  and  systematic  kind.  , , . 


We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  there  is  a very  excellent 
library  attached  to  the  Hospital,  containing  about  1400 
volumes,  and  forming  a complete  series  of  voyages, 
travels,  and  naval  history  ; but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  f«  w of  the  pensioners  nvail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  are  thus  extended  to  them. 

Manuul  qf  Commerce.  By  William  Waterston, 
Accountant. 

The  object  of  this  tabular  work  is,  “ to  furnish, 
within  moderate  limits,  a practical  compendium  of  com- 
mercial information.”  This,  as  applied  to  the  whole  work, 

. is  scarcely  a pure  use  of  the  word  information,  though 
we  know  not  what  could  supply  its  place.  The  work 
unites,  to  some  extent,  the  use*  of  a Ready  Reekoi.eraDd 
I a Cambist.  It  must  have  cost  very  considerable  pains; 
and  will  be  found  useful  as  a work  of  refetence,  and  sue 
individuals  a vast  deal  of  trouble,  by  doing  their  bus:- 
ness  better,  as  well  as  much  more  readily,  than  they 
could  do  it  for  themselves. 

The  New  Excitement  for  1841, 

Is  the  same  in  plan  as  in  former  years,  and  not  less  tn. 
renaming.  The  articles  or  extracts  are,  we  think,  in 
general,  shorter;  which  will  probably,  by  juvenile  read- 
era,  be  felt  an  improvement,  as  it  admits  of  greater 
variety. 

The  Recreation  ; a Gift-Book  for  Young  Readers. 

This  is  a selection  of  prose  extracts,  with  a few  in 
verse,  possessing  no  feature  to  distinguish  it  from  com- 
pilations of  the  kind,  intended  for  young  persons.  It 
has  a few  neat  engravings. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WORKS,  Sec.,  See. 

The  Book  of  Family  Crest*. — [The  publisher,  Mr 
Washboume,  has  greatly  extended  and  improved  this 
edition  ; in  which  task  the  Editor  has  been  assisted  by 
kind  contributors,  anxious  for  the  perfection  of  the  walk, 
particularly,  we  presume,  as  It  bears  upon  their  own 
bearings,  and  the  correct  blazonry  of  their  family  crcstr. 
An  important  addition  is  a complete  record  of  .Mottoi, 
alphabetically  arranged  ; and  an  illuminated  title-pate, 
in  which  the  Royal  arms  art  emblazoned,  proTesanele- 
gant  and  appropriate  embellishment.  This  book  fbnitl 
an  amusing  kind  of  toy  for  the  lounging  table  of  people 
who  have  any  sort  of  ancestors.] 

Lira,  Health,  and  Disease.  By  Edward  John  - 
son,  surgeon.  Fourth  edition,  nvised.— [We  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  work  must  have  merit  from  the  en- 
couragemeut  which  it  has  received,  but  do  not  pretend  to 
give  auy  opinion  about  Unsufficiently  evil  for  the  jour- 
nalist’s day  being  the  new  works  thereof.  The  author 
of  the  work  in  question  teems  to  sermonize  very  judici- 
ously against  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  lazy  indulg- 
ence; and,  from  the  sale  of  his  work,  we  should  hop* 
wit  it  some  advantage  to  the  public : that  great  body 
divided  into  two  grand  classes — those  who  eat  and  drmk 
far  too  much,  and  thoee  who  have  far  too  little  to  rat  and 
drink. J 

Smith’s  Standard  Library — [To  this  handsome 
and  excellent  selection  of  English  books,  several  popultr 
additions  have  been  made  since  we  last  saw  it-  Among 
them  are  “ The  Poetical  Works  of  Keats,"  Mrs  I®*b* 
bald's  “Simple  Story,”  and  Goldsmith's  Essays.) 

Part  I.  of  a History  of  British  Star  FiaHEia* 
Animals  of  the  Class  Echinodermata  has  bee0 
issued  by  Van  Voorat. 

A new’  translation  of  the  standard  French 
Manor  LescaUt  is  appearing  lb  numbers,  with  llltmtrt* 
tiuns  by  Tony  Johannot. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Stria — Exgland  and  her  Allies — France. — 
War  ha«  begun  in  Syria.  The  combined  fleet*  of  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  have  bombarded  Beyrout ; block- 
aded the  principal  porta  along  the  coast  of  Syria ; and 
landed  a body  of  troop*  in  the  district  of  Beyrput.  A 
considerable  number  of  mountaineer*,  almost  exclusively 
Christians,  have  received  arms  from  the  allied  forces,  and 
have  gone  back  into  their  mountains.  No  movement  is 
reported  among  the  peasantry,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Beyrout ; and,  with  the  exception  of  that  town, 
all  the  town*  of  Syria  remain  in  the  occupation  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha  and  hi*  troop*,  and  appear  to  be  faithful  to 
him.  The  combined  navy  of  England  and  Austria  pro- 
tect, by  their  fire,  a body  of  troops,  chiefly  Turkish, 
which,  but  for  them,  would  be  driven  into  the  sea  by  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  Ibrahim’s  force*.  This, 
compared  with  the  war*  which  Europe  still  remembers, 
may  be  called  hostilities  on  a small  scale  ; but  although 
unimportant,  except  to  the  townspeople  and  peasantry 
within  range  of  the  ships’  batteries,  the  principle  of 
political  justice  which  has  been  infringed,  and  the  ulterior 
consequences  likely  to  be  produced  by  these  transactions, 
render  them  worthy  of  notice.  The  Convention  of  the 
1 5th  July,  of  which  the  Syrian  hostilities  are  the  partial 
enforcement,  has  been  published;  as  have  also  notes  by 
the  French  and  Buglish  ministers,  which  enable  m to 
relate  with  more  confidence  the  developeineut  of  the 
grand  folly  which  threatens  to  involve  Europe  in  war. 

We  shall  review  the  actions  and  pretexts  of  the  parlies 
concerned  iu  this  order.  First,  The  Syrian  question  in 
itself,  as  it  concerns  the  Ottoman  empire.  Second,  The 
misunderstanding  between  France  and  England  which 
has  arisen  out  of  it.  The  Ottoman  empire,  at  this  mo- 
ment, embraces  (nominally)  Rnumelia,  (the  European 
provinces,)  Asiu  Miuor,  the  provinces  on  the  Euphrates, 
Syria,  (tour  pashalics,)  the  district  of  Arabia,  in  which 
are  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the  vice-royalty 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called)  of  Egypt.  These  territories 
(with  others  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  wrested 
from  the  empire)  have  been  aggregated  into  a 8tnte  by 
means  of  conquest.  One  after  another  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  descendants  of  Kara  Osman,  the  leader 
of  a small  Tmkish  tribe,  which  possessed  a single  fai  j.tt 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  time  that  Robert  Bruce  was 
laying  the  foi|ndai iou  of  Scottish  independence.  None 
ol  these  provinces  have  any  feeling  of  common  nationality 
-•  as  regards  the  rest.  Even  within  the  same  province  we 
find  hostile,  unamulgamated  tribes.  The  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  Ottoman  state  are  held  together  by  the 
military  power  of  the  Sultan  and  by  the  respect  paid  to 
him  as  the  recognised  successor  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
nearest  analogy  we  can  find  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
among  western  states,  is  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  which 
died  a natural  death  under  Napoleon.  If  the  claims  of 
the  Gerrnau  potentate,  calling  himself  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, had  been  valid,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  suzerain 
of  all  Europe.  But  he  wisely  contented  himself  with 
being  sovereign  of  the  states  he  actually  possessed,  and 
attempting  to  dazzle  his  subjects  into  implicit  submission 
by  his  grand  title.  So  the  Sultan  claims  to  be  the 
Imam  or  head  of  the  Mohammedau  world ; but,  dcfucta, 
has  been  obliged  to  allow  other  independent  Moham- 
medan states  to  grow  up  beside  Turkey.  The  Ottoman 
empire,  therefore,  is  a state  in  which  the  supreme  author- 
ity is  vested  in  one  person,  who  maintains  hi*  power  by 
the  joint  influence  of  the  sword  and  the  religious  belief 
of  his  suljccts.  This  state  has  been  recognised  by 
a long  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  as  an  integral 
member  of  that  association  of  states  which  profess  to 
regulate  their  conduct  by  what  is  called  the  “ interna- 
tional law  of  Europe.”  It  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
which  that  code  concedes  to  other  nations,  in  their 
full  extent,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  it  imposes 
upon  them. 


We  will  not  be  required  to  shew  that  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  entitled,  in  virtue  of  this  position,  to  assert  its  national 
independence : but  we  cannot  dispense  with  recalling  to 
mind  the  exact  import  of  the  term  national  indepen- 
dence. It  means  the  acknowledged  right  of  a nation  to 
manage  its  domestic  affairs  without  foieign  inteifer- 
euce.  It  means  that  foreign  nations,  iu  their  negotiations 
with  it,  transact  their  business  through  the  medium  of 
the  sovereign  ruler;  but  recognise  as  sovereign  ruler  who- 
ever is  lor  the  time  de  facto  king  (or  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called)  of  the  country.  It  means  that  foreign 
nations  admit  its  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern* 
meat  and  governor,  and  transact  business  with  any  person 
under  any  desiguatiou,  who  can  satisfy  them  that  his 
nation  will  fulfil  his  engagement;  the  only  evidence 
foreigners  can  have,  that  the  uation  acknowledges  hiiu  as 
its  head.  It  follows  from  this,  that  when  two  portions  of 
the  national  tenitory acknowledge  different  rulers,  foieigu 
nations  must  recognise  both  as  rulers  of  the  section  of 
the  national  territory  in  which  they  are  respectively 
masters.  To  decide  which  is  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
both  parts,  and  recognise  him  alone,  woulff  be  to  infringe 
the  nation’s  right  to  choose  its  own  ruler.  But  fur  tho 
purpose  of  guarding  their  subjects’  rights  resident  within 
the  territory,  they  must  have  an  acknowledged  ruler; 
and  therefore  they  everywhere  recognise  him,  who  for 
the  tjme  being  exercises  the  de  facto  authority.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  foreign  nations  ought  to  regu- 
late their  intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  What- 
ever business  they  have  to  transact  with  that  state,  must 
be  through  the  rntdiuip  of  its  acknowledged  head  ; not 
that  he  has  any  right  of  property  in  the  uation,  but  that 
his  exercise  of  power  over  it,  is,  to  foreign  nations,  proof 
that  he  is  chosen  by  it  to  dispense  justice  internally,  and 
to  be  its  factor  or  representative  in  dealings  with  foreign- 
ers. Me  is  recognised  only  so  long  as  he  is  de  facto 
sovereign.  If  he  is  dethroned,  his  successor  is  recog- 
nised in  his  place.  If  lie  loses  soveteigtr  power  iu  one 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  another  obtains  it,  that  new 
power  is  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  of  the  poition  he 
holds,  the  old  one  as  sovereign  of  the  poition  that  re- 
mains true  to  him.  This  is  the  manner  iu  which  Europe 
dealt  with  the  government  of  Holland,  when  that  coun- 
try emancipated  itself  from  Philip  of  Spain  ; this  is  tbs 
manner  in  which  Europe  dealt  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  when  they  separated  from  the  mother 
country  ; this  is  the  manner  in  which  Europe  dealt  with 
Brazil,  and  the  republics  qf  Peru,  Chili,  Eguador,  Boli- 
via, and  La  Plata. 

The  Sultan  had  a right  to  demand  that  the  Euro- 
peau  powers  should  recognise  him  as  sovereign  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  so  long  as  he  could 
shew  that  he  really  held  them  uuiier  his  coutiol.  The 
moment  they,  or  any  portion  of  them,  could  shew  that 
they  had  thrown  off  his  yoke,  Europe  was  at  liberty,  wa* 
bound,  to  recognise  the  new  government.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  every  province  of  the  empire  bad  a right  to  make 
themselves  an  independent  state,  if  they  had  the  power. 
If  the  Sultau  is  still  master  of  all  the  provinces  we  have 
enumerated,  he  docs  not  need  Austrian  and  English 
assistance  to  replace  him ; if  he  is  not  master,  the  Auy. 
trian*  and  English  have  no  right  to  conquer,  for  him, 
territories  over  which  he  has  no  power.  By  inviting 
or  permitting  Austrian  and  English  assistance,  the 
Sultan  has  confessed  that  the  provinces  he  seeks  to  re- 
gain have  emancipated  themselves.  But  there  needed 
not  this  confession.  The  territories  held  by  Mehecnet 
Ali  and  his  sons,  previous  to  these  Syrian  hostili- 
ties, were  almost  the  last  incorporated  into  thp 
Ottoman  empire  by  conquest.  They  comprehend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  all 
the  provinces  now  belonging  (even  iu  name)  to  the  Otto- 
man empire.  They  were  the  territories  of  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt — were  one  kingdom  at  the  time  the  race  of  Osmpn 
acquired  them.  The  dominant  race  in  these  provinces 
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ii  Arab ; north  of  Tiurai  (in  the  Ottoman  dominion*) 
the  dominant  race  ia  Turk.  Mehemet  Ali,  or,  more 
properly,  that  warrior  in  conjunction  with  hit  civil  and 
military  officers,  hold*  the  country  with  a power  which 
the  Sultan  cannot  shake.  There  is  a line  of  demarcation 
between  the  populations,  north  and  south  of  the  Taurus, 
not  drawn  by  mountain  fastnesses,  but  by  language,  cus- 
toms, and  family  prejudices.  The  provinces  held  by  Mc- 
hemet  Ali  and  the  Sultan  hare  been,  since  a period  be- 
fore the  birth  of  either,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  separ- 
ate peoples.  Whether  they  shall  continue  undei  one  head, 
or  separate  themselves  into  two  independent  natious,  or 
the  one  remain  a dependant  territory  of  the  other,  and 
upon  what  term*,  it  is  for  these  peoples  alone  to  deteiv 
mine.  No  good  was  ever  done  by  third  parties  interfer- 
ing in  such  a question.  What  would  we  say,  if  France, 
Frussia,  Ac.,  were  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
pronouncing  a judgment  (and  enfoicing  it)  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  Repeal  ? The  interference  of  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  their  allies,  theiefore,  is  clearly  unwarranted  ; 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  consequence,  has  been 
unwarrantably  and  unjustly  shed.  It  is  the  blood  of 
Abel,  crying  from  the  ground  against  his  brother  who 
shed  it. 

We  tarn  to  the  consideration  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing  between  France  and  England,  which  has  arisen  ont 
of  the  transactions  in  Syria.  The  first  consideration 
is,  the  ground  taken  up  by  the  respective  governments  of 
these  countries.  Lord  Palmeiston  declares,  in  his  official 
statement,  that  the  object  of  the  British  Government  in 
adopting  the  measures  it  is  now  pursuing,  was  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire; and,  for  that  purpose,  to  re-subject  Mebemet  Ali  to 
the  Sultan.  His  lordship  adds,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  declared  its  approbation  of  the  principle,  though 
it  does  not  concnr  in  the  means.  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  that  he  approves  of  the  end— the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire — but  disapproves  of  the  means  proposed. 
M.  Thiers  would  leave  Mehemet  Ali  larger  territorial 
possessions  than  the  English  Government  and  its  allies 
propose  to  do  ; bat  he  adds,  that  “ France  has  promised 
to  lend  its  moral  influence  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  July.”  This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that, 
although  France  is  not  a party  to  that  treaty,  France 
will  lend  its  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali  to  its  enforce- 
ment. We  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  why  patties 
so  nearly  at  one  should  differ  ; much  less  how  they  thould 
threaten  each  other  with  war.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  French  and  Eng. 
lish  nations  could  have  been  stimulated  by  their  govern, 
ments  to  the  inimical  feeling  which  at  present  seems  to 
animate  them,  upon  such  a piece  of  hair-splitting.  The 
explanation  of  the  nnomaly  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  allegations  of  the  Governments  are  mere  pre. 
texts ; that  there  is  somcthing'else  behind ; and  that  both 
in  France  and  Rngland,  the  bulk  of  the  people  do  not 
know  what  is  really  the  question  at  issue  betwren  the 
Governments;  but  are  led  away  by  preconceptions  and 
passion*  of  their  own.  The  French  Government  is  ani- 
mated by  a vainglorious  dc>iie  of  conquest  and  of  in- 
fluonce  over  the  domestic  councils  of  other  nations.  M. 
Thiers  attained  office  on  the  pledge  that  he  would  make 
France  more  influential  in  the  politics  of  Europe  than  his 
predecessors  ; in  other  words,  that  he  would  meddle  mote 
than  they  did,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  states. 
He  flatters  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen,  by  the  idea  that 
they  govern  the  dependant  territory  of  Algeria,  and  can 
influence  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  do  what  they  wish.  The 
English  Foreign  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  exercising  nn  ascendancy  over  the 
Governments  of  other  countries,  by  which  more  favour- 
able treaties  of  commerce  may  be  procured  for  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  than  for  those  of  other  states.  These 
are  the  real  motives,  cloaked  on  both  tides  by  the  pretext 
of  anxiety  to  mAintAin  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Neither  dares  expose  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  other,  lest  the  mask  should,  in  retaliation, 
be  tom  from  his  own  face.  Each  persists,  therefore,  in 
his  own  hypocritical  professions,  and  iu  pretending  to  be- 


lieve those  of  his  rival ; but  all  the  while  they  are  seek- 
ing to  countermine  and  frustrate  each  other'*  effort*. 

The  bulk  of  the  nations  do  not  understand  the  finene 
of  their  Minister*.  The  English  are  actuated  by  a con- 
fused notion  that  the  French  Minister  is  seeking  to 
outwit  their  Government.  The  French  are  actuated  by 
a vague  notion  that  the  question  of  national  indepemt. 
eiice  is  at  stake.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  or  the  Bourbons  brought  back  by 
foreign  bayouets.  Their  enthusiasm  is  directed  against 
the  attempt  of  the  allies  to  pnt  down  Mehemet  Ali  by 
foieign  arms.  Both  the  French  and  English  nations  sit 
tinder  the  influence  of  unenlightened  passion.  The  litirr 
arc  blindly  following  their  leaders;  the  former  art  car. 
ried  away  by  a sentiment,  and,  in  their  enthusiasm,  I al- 
lowing M.  Thiers,  who  is  leading  them  quite  a diffenri.t 
road  from  what  they  imagine.  We  readily  concede  t» 
the  srlf-laudatioti  of  the  English  journals,  that  the  ge>ti. 
eolation  and  exaggerated  emphasis  of  the  French  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the  subdued  self-possessed  toot 
of  the  English.  But  we  can  go  no  further.  Both  in. 
linns  lire  acting  equally  irrationally  : the  French,  iu 
following  M.  Thiers,  who  seeks  to  violate  the  great  prio. 
eipleof  national  independence,  because  he  flatteringly  trill 
them  they  are  fine  generous  fellows ; the  English,  in 
following  l.«id  Palmerston,  who  equally  seeks  to  violate 
the  great  principle  of  national  independence,  became  ihey 
think  that  the  French  are  seeking  to  thwart  his  Lordship. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  after  ss  dis- 
passionate a consideration  of  these  questions  as  we  are 
capable  of,  are — Jirst,  That  it  ought  to  be  left  to  Mrh*. 
met  Ali  and  the  Sultnu  to  settle,  without  foreign  inter- 
vention.  the  relations  in  which  they  are  henceforth  to 
stand — be  they  of  mniter  and  servant,  liege -lord  and  ns 
sal,  orindependent  sovereigns,  fieennd/y. That  all  attempts 
of  the  Government,  of  nny  one  country,  to  influence  tht 
decisions  of  the  Government  of  another  in  its  domestic 
policy,  do  harm  to  the  conntry  interfered  with,  brine  no 
advantage  to  the  country  interfering,  and  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers  of  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  tl-.eir 
own  proper  bu sines'.  Thirdly , That  no  country  wat  erer 
benefited  hv  obtaining  exclusive  commercial  privileges  in 
another.  The  counter-concessions  made  to  the  other,  «r 
the  jealousies  excited  in  third  parties,  far  more  than 
counterbalancing  t heimaginary advantage.  Fourthly, That 
it  is  as  dangerous  for  nations  as  for  individuals  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  sentiment  nnd  feeling: 
that  a rational  regard  to  utility  is  the  only  sale  guide. 
lastly,  That  war  is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  eipeo. 
sive  lolly  ; and  that  war  would  be  utterly  inexcusable 
betwein  two  enlightened  nations  for  a question  in  whkh 
neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  interest. 

Spaiw  A>»n  PonTtroAL. — These  two  countries  furnish 
n*  at  this  moment  with  pregnant  illustratious  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  foreign  interference  in  thedomes. 
tic  concerns  of  a country.  Since  Don  Carlos  has  been  pat 
down,  there  has  been  a violent  contest  for  ascendancy 
between  the  Moderado  Rnd  the  Exaitado  sections  of  the 
Spanish  Liberals.  French  diplomacy  haf  intrigued  in 
favour  of  the  Moderado*  ; English  diplomacy  in  favour 
of  the  Exaltados.  The  English  party  carried  the  d*y ; 
hut  scarcely  had  the  conquest  been  achieved,  when  tie 
English  were  obliged  to  cry  out  agoiust  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  party  they  had  favoured.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  instance.  There  never  yet  was  a party  which 
attained  the  ascendancy  in  any  nation  by  foreign  aid  but 
gave  its  allies  cause  to  blush  for  it.  The  pretext  of 
meddling  with  the  internal  concerns  of  a nation  for  its 
benefit  is  untenable  t foreigners,  from  their  impsrftct 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  the  disputes  in  which 
they  take  part,  are  sure  to  do  harm.  The  lesson  read  br 
the  events  in  Portugal  ia  equally  instructive.  On*  piss, 
frequent  in  the  mouth  of  those  statesmen  who  lines » 
taste  for  dabbliog  in  the  affairs  of  other  conutriee,  i*,  tha* 
national  friendships  are  thereby  strengthened.  England 
has  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble,  and  incurred  some  ex- 
pense to  dethrone  Don  Miguel  and  substitute  Dona* 
Marin.  And  yet,  to  judge  by  the  debates  in  the  Portu- 
guese senate,  England  is  the  object  of  the  unmeasured 
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hntrfd  both  of  the  Portuguese  tuition  nnd  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
over  it. 

The  Cost  or  Interfering  in  the  Affairs  of 
other  Countries. — With  the  examples  famished  us, 
by  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  mischief  done  by  foreign  in- 
terference, and  the  national  hatreds  (not  national  friend, 
ships)  created  by  the  same  mistaken  policy;  nnd  with 
the  prospect  of  being  plunged  into  a European  war,  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Syria,  staring  us  in  the  face  ; 
the  time  seems  not  unfavourable  for  a recapitulation  of 
what  our  last  meddling  un  a large  scale  cost  its.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  England  undertook 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  aristocracy  and  priesthood  of 
Europe.  It  succeeded,  at  the  expense  of  a European 
wnr,  in  effecting  its  pnrpose,  to  a limited  extent : let  us 
see  how  much  it  “paid  for  its  whistle.”  The  amount  of 
loans,  (and  the  interest  payable  on  them,)  from  1793  to 
1816,  (both  inclusive,)  raised  in  Great  Britain  to  defray 
war  expenditure,  was  £684,874,556.  It  is  calculated  that 
this  sum  was  augmented  by  £*188,522,067  through  the  in. 
judicious  modes  of  raising  it  that  were  adopted.  Still, 
this  leaves  us  a debt  of  £306,622,349,  incurred  by  our 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  we  had  no  concern. 
We  are  still  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt : wonld  it 
not  be  advisable  to  settle  it  before  we  contract  another 
in  the  same  way  .*  There  is  some  palliation  for  the  con- 
tractors of  the  debt  we  speak  of,  in  the  frenzy  of  fear 
which  the  giant  strength  of  yonng  democracy  struck 
into  their  aristocratic  souls.  But  if  we  go  to  war  with 
France  about  this  miserable  Syrian  question,  we  shall  be 
shedding  blood  and  squandering  money  about  a distinc- 
tion without  a difference.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
out  of  the  enormous  sum  we  have  mentioned,  nearly 
£40,000,600  was  paid  to  Austria  and  Prussia  iis  sub- 
sidies. No  wonder  these  countries  were  so  ready  to  enter 
into  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  July.  They  have  a 
prospect  of  being  subsidized— -of  having  their  troops  ex- 
ercised  in  the  practice  of  real  war,  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain,  Really  John  Bull  is  incurable,  if  he 
again  submit,  not  only  to  shed  his  own  blood,  but  to  pay 
other  people  for  shedding  theirs,  in  n quarrel  by  which 
neither  he,  uor  they,  nor  anybody  can  be  beuefited. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ARMY. — Loan  CARDI- 
GAN’S Escapades. — The  administration  of  the  army 
has,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  the  subject  of  severe  and 
well.merited  attacks  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
press.  The  war  has  been  carried  on  through  the  side  of 
one  unfortunate  man,  whose  follies  we  would  fain  look 
beyond,  to  the  deeper  ofTence  of  those  whose  mismanage- 
ment has  made  them  so  prominently  obnoxious.  O't 
Lord  Cardigan  we  can  look  with  little  other  feeling  than 
that  of  compassion,  lie  is  evidently  a man  of  extrava- 
gantly irritable  temper.  Physical  constitution  or  unto- 
ward incidents  produce  such  beings  occasionally  in  every 
grade  of  society;  and  until  the  peerage  be  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  failings  of  humanity,  it  will  not  be  exempt 
from  such  visitations.  On  the  persons  who  are  cursed 
with  such  temperaments,  society  is  generally  ready  nnd 
willing  enough  to  punish  the  injury  it  receives  at  their 
hands;  and  theymakefewsutfer  but  themselves,  intheordi- 
nary  affairs  of  life,  moreover,  those  who  cannot  command 
their  temper  are  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief. The  manufacturer  does  not  single  out  a rash  man 
for  his  overseer ; the  merchant  will  not,  in  general,  put 
a seaman,  who  exhibits  symptoms  of  a tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, in  command  of  a vessel ; nay,  to  rise  to  a branch 
of  the  public  service  where  there  is  more  responsibility, 
as  to  the  nature  of  appointments,  than  the  public  have 
yet  achieved  in  the  case  of  the  army,  the  Government 
will  not  place  a furious  and  hotheaded  lawyer  on  the 
bench,  however  biilliant  his  talents  or  powerful  his  con- 
nexions. It  is  otherwise  in  the  army;  und  the  question 
is,  whether  the  public  should  permit  it  to  remain  so  ? 
The  People,  and  the  press,  their  organ,  are  now  iu  arms 
on  the  question  ; and  we  venture  to  say  that  attempts  to 
continue  the  present  system  will  but  call  forth  a scries 


of  popular  attacks,  that  must  crush  it  in  the  end.  Pub- 
lie  opinion  must  control  the  administration  of  the  army, 
as  it  does  that  of  every  other  department  which  the 
People  pay  for.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  make  the 
reader  understand  that  we  give  a specific  meaning  to 
the  term  control,  nnd  that  we  do  not  include  under  It 
an  interference  with  practical  administrative  details  on 
every  petty  occasion.  To  such  a purpose,  the  public- 
opinion  tribunal  is  inadequate.  It  is,  at  best,  when  ap- 
plied to  practical  details,  a clumsy  and  a formidable  in- 
strument, somewhat  indiscriminate  in  dealing  its  wild 
justice,  and  likely  to  Involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  its  unwieldy  movements.  And  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  its  control  should  be  acknowledged,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  any  appeal  to  its  practical  interference  avoided. 
When  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course,  it  is  like  the 
waterfall  that  gently  turns  the  wheel,  and  communicates 
a serviceable  velocity  to  the  mnthinery  ; but  attempt  to 
dam  up  its  course,  the  stronger  your  bulwarks  nnd  the 
more  careful  your  exertions  to  stop  np  every  aperture, 
the  more  fearful  will  be  the  crash  which,  though  deferred, 
cannot  be  prevented.  It  is  in  such  outbursts  that  public 
opinion  will,  in  the  end,  be  felt,  where  there  is  an 
attempt  to  check  its  proprr  control.  Its  just  privileges,  iu 
this  respect,  once  admitted,  there  is  no  more  reasonable 
overseer  than  the  public  at  large  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  People  have  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for 
superintending  practical  details.  Their  fault  is,  not  a 
love  of  Interference,  hut  a too  implicit  trust.  Let  them 
but  have  confidence  in  a system,  and  nothing  is  inoic 
difficult  than  to  awaken  them  to  interference  with  indivi- 
dual cases  of  malversation.  Look  at  the  administration 
of  justice,  nt  the  collection  of  the  revenue — at  almost  every 
other  department  of  the  public  service  where  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  there  is  good  management,  and 
something  like  redress  for  wrong,  and  justice  between 
man  and  man — does  the  public  voice  ever  interfere  to  say 
how  this  or  that  individual  transaction  shall  be  man- 
aged ? 

The  present  point  of  dispute  between  the  people  and 
the  Horse  Guards  is,  whether  the  administration  of  the 
army  shall  have  for  its  sole  object  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  country — the  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
ment is  avowedly  supported,— or  whether  It  shall  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  used  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit by  the  aristocracy.  In  the  former  view,  the  People 
demand  that  the  man  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  office  shall  be  appointed  to  it;  in  the  latter  view  the 
aristocracy  demand  that  the  offices  shall  be  at  their  own 
disposal,  whether  they  are  fit  for  them  or  not.  The  un- 
fitness of  Lord  Cardigan,  in  point  of  temper  and  discre- 
tion, to  hold  the  command  of  a regiment,  has  been 
abundantly  testified.  We  believe  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  unfortunate  man’s  privnte  history, 
which,  though  they  cannot  for  a moment  vindicate  tho.-e 
who  have  permitted  the  public  service  to  suffer  under 
the  effect  of  his  temper,  might  palliate  a degree  of  way- 
wardness and  Irritability  in  privnte  life.  Lord  Cardigan’s 
first  public  appearance  was  in  1833,  when  he  brought 
Captain  Wathen  before  a court-martial,  on  some  mysti- 
cal charges  about  stable  jackets,  and  other  like  matters  ; 
the  most  significant  of  which  was,  that  Captain  Wnthcn, 
having  assembled  the  men  of  his  troop,  “ addressed  them 
in  an  irregular  and  unofficer-like  manner,  by,  then  and 
there,  not  confining  himself  to  communicating  to  them 
the  msjor-general’s  approbation  of  the  regiment,  but  in 
adding  that  some  strangers  or  civilians  had  particularly 
remarked  the  soldier-like  appearance  of  his  troop.”  [The 
opinion  of  that  exceptional  class  of  persons  who  arc 
called  “civilians,”  is  so  utterly  degrading  to  a soldier, 
that  to  convey  it  to  him  is  a military  offence.]  The  re- 
sult of  this  trial  is  well  known.  A restless,  inquisitive, 
interfering,  disposition  was  shewn  on  the  pan  of  Lord 
Card! zan— then  Lord  Brudenell — which  it  was  felt  it 
would  be  a too  despotic  act  in  the  commander-in-chief 
to  compel  men  of  any  spirit  to  submit  to.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  having  the  conversation  of  the  officers  in  the 
orderly  room  minuted  for  his  own  uses  ; a system  which 
the  court-martial  found,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  revolting  to  every  proper  aud  honourable  feeling 
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of  ft  gentleman.”  The  consequence  of  this  decision 
was,  his  Lordship's  removal  from  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Fifteenth  Hussars.  The  next  appearance  of  Lord 
Brudenell’s  name  before  the  public,  is  in  Sir  William 
Molesworth's  motion  in  1836,  for  a select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  commander-iu-chief, 
in  appointing  him  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
Light  Dragoons.  Lord  Howick,  on  that  occasion,  ob. 
served  that  Parliament  should  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
dividual acts  of  patronage  at  the  Hone  Guards  ; a legis- 
lative body  was  not  calculated  for  the  regulation  of  these 
practical  minuliie.  No  one  will  deny  that  Parliament 
is  an  unsuitable  manager  of  such  a department,  and  that 
the  Public  is  a still  worse  one;  but  the  blame  lies  with 
those  whose  conduct  renders  such  interference  necessary. 

For  three  yeats  the  Public  heard  nothing  farther  of 
Lord  Brudenell ; but,  in  11139,  a gentleman  having  his 
property  trespassed  on  by  some  men  on  horseback,  re- 
monstrated with  them,  and  was  insulted.  An  Earl  of 
Cardigan  comes  forward  to  justify  the  perpetrators;  and 
the  public  recognise  their  old  acquaintance  with  a new 
name,  but  no  new  face  upon  his  conduct.  A year  elapses, 
and  then  comes  the  turn  of  those  who  were  so  capriciously 
protected  in  insult  upon  others,  to  take  their  own  share 
of  the  commodity.  So  profusely  does  his  Ixrdship  deal 
in  insults,  that  the  newspapers  have  had  hard  woik  to 
apportion  them  all  to  their  individual  recipients;  and 
the  Public  have  been  puzzled  ns  to  how  many  of  the  name 
of  Reynolds  have  suffered,  and  how  much  has  been  borne 
by  each.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a narrative 
of  these  Intricate  transactions,  to  which  every  day  is 
adding  more  incidents.  We  have  only  farther  to  re- 
mark upon  them,  that,  when  joined  to  the  previous  train 
of  events  with  which  Lord  Cardigan  was  connected,  they 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  his  Lordship 
was  appointed,  on  account  of  his  rank  and  connexions, 
to  a command  which  he  was  not  merely  incapable  of 
exercising  to  the  good  of  the  community,  but  which  has 
given  him  the  power  of  doing  material  mischief  to  the 
public  service.  And  not  only  is  this  proved,  but  it  is 
likewise  shewn  to  demonstration,  that  those  who  ap- 
pointed him  knew  what  was,  to  be  anticipated;  knew 
that,  in  an  office  where  they  ought  to  have  placed  a man 
to  do  service  to  the  country,  they  placed  one  who  could 
only  do  mischief. 

And  now  that  the  Public  have  directed  an  inquiring 
eye  to  the  aristocratic  influences  that  are  at  work  in  the 
administration  of  the  army,  we  hope  their  attention  will 
not  be  confined  to  its  operation  in  otte  case.  If,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  in  authority,  there  is  a great  gulf  between  the 
Right  Hon.Lieut.-Col.  the  BarlofCardigan,iind  the  untitled 
Captain  Reynolds  or  Lieutenant  Tuckett,  there  is  still  a 
greater  between  these  latter  and  Private  Smith  or  Jon- 
k;ns.  If  the  inferior  officer  must  bear  the  capiiousneas 
of  his  titled  commander,  the  common  soldier’s  life  is  a 
perpetual  routine  of  degradation,  sanctioned  by  the  lash 
and  the  dungeon.  When  the  vastness  of  these  distinc- 
tions is  complained  of,  the  necessity  of  preserving  dis- 
cipline is  the  ready  answer.  Without  entering  on  the 
general  argument  as  to  the  uecessity  fora  standing  army, 
we  admit  that  wherever  such  an  institution  is  in  exist- 
ence, its  discipline — in  other  words,  its  efficacy  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  supported — is  the  great  and  prim- 
ary consideration  to  which  all  others  must  yield.  How- 
ever stringent  may  be  the  demands  of  this  law,  they  must 
be  submitted  to  by  those  who  have  voluntarily  under, 
taken  the  duties  of  a soldier.  Rut  every  right  to  com- 
mand on  the  one  part,  and  obligation  to  subaiit  on  the 
other,  that  goes  a step  beyond  the  necessities  of  discipline, 
is  but  so  much  gratuitous  despotism  ; and  of  this  com. 
plexion  are  the  broad  rules  that  so  distinctly  separate  the 
two  great  castes  into  which  the  army  is  divided.  The 
necessity  of  discipline  is  the  excuse  ; the  preservation  of 
caste  is  the  object.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
permanent  distinctions  are  necessary  for  securing  obedi- 
ence in  actual  practice — a mistake  which  numberless 
practical  instances  serve  to  expose.  He  who  maintains 
that  these  absolute  distinctions  of  caste  are  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  an  army,  must  forget  the  Irish  Volunteers 
who  elected  their  own  coiumauders ; must  forget  the 


whole  career  of  Napoleon  ; and  must  overlook  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  in  accord- 
ance with  all  reason  and  practice  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  the  self-respect  of  independence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  will  be  the  more  ready  to  submit  to  hard- 
ships  attd  inequalities  which  they  see  to  be  dictated  by 
utility  attd  not  by  caprice. 

The  form  iu  which  the  influence  of  caate  exhibits 
itself  most  oppressively,  is  in  the  claim  which  rank  or  in* 
fluettces  give  their  possessor  to  office  in  the  army,  inde- 
pendently of  qualifications ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  common  soldier  achieving  a 
commission,  lie  his  military  capacity — his  knowledge  of 
tactics,  and  power  of  organization — what  they  may.  Tbe 
exceptions  to  the  title  seem  as  if  they  had  been  designed 
to  prove  its  necessity.  A man  who  has  risen  from  the 
ranks  is  generally  despised,  because  his  conduct  is  too 
often  despicable.  If  a private  shews  great  zeal,  conduct, 
and  talent,  he  may  rise  to  be  serjeant-tusjor;  and 
there  he  remains.  Servility  and  sycophancy  to  bis  super- 
iort  are  the  keys  to  higher  promotion.  We  have  heard 
it  whispered  that,  of  late,  this  matter  has  been  undergoing 
a gradual  improvement ; but,  if  it  be  so,  the  commander, 
in-chief  bears  his  faculties  in  this  respect  so  meekly,  that 
they  are  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  Public 
It  is  one  of  the  haughty  characteristics  of  the  army,  so 
well  illustrated  by  Lord  Cardigan,  that  it  shall  not  even 
condescend  to  accept  (he  praise  of  the  “ civilian"  public. 
Rut  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  gaining  ground  is 
the  official  departments  in  general,  and  it  must  st  last 
penetrate  to  the  Horse  Guards.  When  there  is  any  im- 
provement in  the  Pest  Office  department,  the  Post  Master 
General  advertises  it  as  profusely  as  if  he  were  an  Opposi- 
tion draper  trying  to  outdo  an  old-established  businrst; 
and  the  practice  is  an  eminently  advantageous  one;  for  it 
not  only  instructs  the  Public  iu  the  arrangement  of  tbs 
department,  but  stands  as  the  evidence  of  a desire  on  tbe 
part  of  the  officials  to  perform  their  duty. — To  return  to 
the  army.  If  (here  be  an  improvement,  it  must  be  ons 
totally  insufficient  to  affect  the  great  characteristic  evil — 
the  absence  of  sufficient  rewards  for  merit,  and  induce- 
ments to  exertion.  We  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  we  advocate  the  system  of  making  advancement  to 
command  an  oidinary  result  of  the  meritorious  perform, 
since  of  the  duties  of  a common  soldier.  It  should  be 
the  reward  of  high  and  peculiar  merit  only;  but  sure  to 
follow  when  that  merit  is  displayed.  The  education  that 
makes  a good  soldier  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that 
which  makes  a good  commander  ; and  it  is  only  among 
a very  few  indeed  of  those  who  have  only  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  former,  that  the  qualities  of  the  latter  can  b# 
exhibited.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  if  the  good  perform, 
mice  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  ranks  be  not  a qualifi- 
cation for  command,  far  less  should  birth  or  fortune  be 
held  to  be  so.  Let  the  fitness  to  perform  tbe  public 
vice  be  the  criterion  in  both  cases.  If  a man  he  m»d* 
an  officer  without  having  served  in  the  ranks,  let  it  b* 
only  because  he  has  gone  through  an  education  which, 
if  lie  be  not  deficient  in  ordinary  sense,  must  make  him 
fit  for  his  duties.  If  a soldier  is  advanced,  let  it  be  be- 
cause, from  peculiar  talent  or  peiseverance,  be  bts  been 
able  to  possess  himself  of  like  qualifications. 


Finance. — The  return  of  the  Revenus  for  the  yew 
and  quarters  ended  on  the  10th  October,  1840,  presents 
a decrease  on  the  preceding  year  of  £676  Mfl ; on 
corresponding  quarter  of  that  year,  of  £531,067-  Tb» 
dt  crease  ha*  taken  place,  notwithstanding,  the  Chancel w 
of  the  Exchequer's  imposition  of  an  additional  5 percent, 
on  the  bulk  of  our  taxes,  in  the  hope  to  arrest  thereby 
the  previous  steady  downward  cast  of  the  reTeuue.  I* 
is  marked  by  this  feature,  that  there  ha*  been  a Ulhnf 
off  in  the  receipts  of  the  Excise  during  the  whole  JrtIi 
and  in  the  receipts  of  the  Customs  during  the  las*  <ln,r’ 
ter.  Our  industrious  classes  have  been  denying  them- 
selves their  little  comforts  during  the  whole  year,  *n® 
now  our  foreign  commerce  is  beginning  to  feel  1Btl‘ 
pient  paralysis.  The  Corn  Laws  and  other  unwise  at- 
tempts of  our  legislature  are  being  felt;  and  this  is  tbs 
moment  that  our  wise  rulers  think  a propitious  tune  (or 
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coaxing  the  country  into  incurring  a war  expenditure. 
The  additional  outlay  of  a war  establhhment  will  not  be 
the  only  inroad  upon  the  pockets  of  the  People.  Already 
our  commerce  is  stagnating  from  the  meie  prospect  of 
war.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  holding  in,  from 
anticipating  the  check  which  hostilities  may  give  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  Marine  insurances  can  eyeu  now 
only  be  effected  at  a rate  that  seriously  diminishes  the 
profits  of  the  merchant.  The  amount  of  transactions  is 
diminishing,  and  the  cost  at  which  they  are  effected  is  in- 
creasing. All  classes  of  the  nation  are  being  impoverish- 
ed. The  unfavourable  condition  of  trade  will  still  further 
diminish  the  receipts  of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  Inde- 
pendently of  war  taxation,  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
taxes  to  meet  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  The  mono- 
poly bank,  too,  is  adding  its  contribution  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  witch  cauldron.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
taking  measures  to  diminish  the  circulation;  thereby  beat- 
ing down  prices  here  by  an  artificial  process,  while  they 
continue  unchanged  abroad,  and  still  further  detetiorat- 
ing  the  position  of  our  manufacturers.  The  only  conso- 
lation, amid  these  uncomfortable  prospects,  is,  the  chance 
that  all  this  may  be  “the  beginning  of  the  eud” — th3t 
government  may  be  about  to  be  “ hrought  up.”  If  men 
can  keep  their  tempers,  a precious  use  may  be  extracted 
out  of  this  adversity ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  one's 
temper  amid  severe  privations,  nor  is  it  safe  for  public 
men  to  calculate  upon  the  power  of  the  masses  to  do  it. 

Manchester  Canvass. — Mr  Milner  Gibson  has 
been  making  a canvassing  round  of  the  wards  of  Man- 
chester. We  do  not  pretend  to  any  more  accurate  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  circumstances  of  this  movement, 
than  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
pivss.  Enough,  however,  has  escaped  through  that  chan- 
nel to  warrant  a few  remarks. 

A deputation  from  the  Manchester  Reform  Association 
waited,  some  time  since,  upon  Mr  Cobden,  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  the  support  of  that 
body,  he  would  be  willing  to  stand  for  the  burgh.  MrCob- 
den,  in  his  reply,  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  all  desire 
to  enter  Parliament  since  from  the  time  the  Reformers 
bad  abandoned  their  independent  course  of  action  in  the 
Commons’  House  of  Parliament.  According  to  the  ab- 
stract of  his  letter,  which  we  have  seen,  he  stated,  in 
addition,  “ his  conviction  that  to  this  fatal  policy  of  mak- 
ing political  principle  subservient  to  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  Whigs  in,  and  Tories  out,  of  office,  he  attri- 
buted at  once  the  backsliding  of  the  party  in  power  from 
their  former  patriotic  professions,  the  degeneracy  of  lead- 
ing politicians  in  an  age  not  otherwise  marked  by  mental 
or  moral  inferiority ; and,  more  than  all,  that  destruc- 
tion of  confidence  in  public  men  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  People,  which  had  caused  disunion  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  Reform- 
ers as  a party.”  He  concluded  by  relating  that  every 
day  served  to  confirm  these  convictions  ; but  that  “ hav- 
ing no  reason  to  know  that  they  were  shared  by  the 
constituency  of  Manchester,  he  had  no  intention  of  offer- 
ing himself  as  a candidate.”  The  rejoinder  given  to  this 
reply,  by  the  Reform  Association  of  Manchester,  was 
their  sending  off  an  invitation  to  Mr  Milner  Gibson. 
This  looked  very  like  a declaration,  on  their  part,  that 
they  did  not  share  Mr  Cobden’s  convictions,  but  that  they 
wanted  a candidate  who  would  vote  lor  Ministers  through 
thick  and  thin.  Mr  Gibson’s  preliminary  canvass  ter. 
initiated  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  reported 
speeches  of  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  served  to 
strengthen  our  suspicion  that  he  was  brought  forward 
becavse  he  did  not  share  in  the  convictions  of  Mr  Cob- 
den. He  made  plenty  of  bold,  general  professions  of 
Liberal  principle,  and  whs  sufficiently  dreided  on  any 
question  (such  as  education  and  the  ballot)  which  Minis- 
ters have  left  open.  Rut  he  maintained  a convenient 
latitude  of  expression  on  all  questions  where  they  have 
shewn  their  determination  either  to  oppose  or  not  to  pro- 
mote rational  principles.  He  would  not  promise  to 
oppose  Ministers  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  Corn 
Laws : he  had  great  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston.  This 
tampering  with  the  old  Tory  system  of  foreign  policy,  by 
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which  the  Foreign  Minister  has  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  a European  war,  if,  indeed,  it  be  now  possible  to  avoid 
it,  shews  the  willingness  of  Mr  Gibson  and  his  supporter* 
to  sacrifice  sound  rational  principles,  to  “keep  the  Minis- 
ters in.”  This  declaration  of  a wish  to  support  Lord 
Melbourne,  although  he  upheld  the  Com  Laws,  shews  an 
equal  imbecility  of  purpose,  that  is,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  parties  are  sincere  in  their  professions.  This 
playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  principles,  is  especially 
discreditable  to  the  electors  of  Manchester;  if  indeed  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  electors  of  Manchester,  and  not  of 
packed  assemblies,  that  was  heard  at  Mr  Gibson’s  meet- 
ings. A portion  of  the  middle  classes  have,  of  late,  been 
affecting  to  say — It  is  vain  to  look  for  a union  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  unenfranchised,  in  the  present 
temper  of  both.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  by  a movement 
en  masse . But  the  electoral  class  has  a considerable 
power,  if  it  were  but  intelligent  and  courageous  enough 
to  use  it.  Let  us  get  up  a parliamentary  agitation  for 
some  good  practical  reform;  and,  first  of  all,  for  a repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  in  and  about  Manchester  that 
this  language  was  used  most  sanguinely.  The  Man- 
chester Anti-Corn-Law  League  published  an  advertise- 
ment, calling  upon  all  Liberals,  free  from  the  fetters  of 
party,  to  watch  the  pragtess  of  the  registrations,  as  a 
parliamentary  agitation  of  the  Cora  Law  question  was  to 
begin  as  soon  as  they  were  completed.  The  anti-Cora- 
Law  agitators  vowed  they  would  retnrn,  at  the  fitsl  elec, 
tion,  a number  of  members  free  to  vote  upou  every  other 
question  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  would  unceasingly 
agitate  the  Corn  Law  question  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment.  Anti-Corn-Law  candidates,  it  was  said,  were  to 
be  set  up  in  every  constituency  of  the  empire.  And  the 
result  of  all  this  boasting  is,  that,  in  Manchester  itself,  a 
candidate  seems  to  be  allowed  to  carry  all  before  him 
who  does  not  come  up  in  this  tespect  to  the  matk  of  the 
Manchester  men.  How  can  they  ask  other  constituencies 
to  return  such  men  as  they  want,  when  they  will  not  do 
it  themselves?  Where  will  that  cock  fight  that  won't 
fight  on  his  own  dunghill?  We  have  been  induced  to 
notice  these  events  by  the  fear  that  the  vacillation  of  the 
Manchester  electoral  class  is  but  “ the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe.”  They  mean  well;  but,  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  “ the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  by 
the  pale  cast  of  fear.”  These  men  tell  us  they  are  averse 
to  a further  extension  of  Reform:  surely)  in  common  con- 
sistency, they  are  bound  to  shew  that  they  can  make 
some  use  of  the  Reform  they  have  got. 

TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

There  is  little  variation  in  the  accounts  of  the  state  of 
trade  and  manufactures  from  those  which  we  have  given 
for  some  months  past.  Everywhere  depression  prevails) 
and  numerous  bankruptcies  are  weekly  occurring  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  last  Heport  from  Manches- 
ter states,  that,  to  give  even  a faint  idea  of  the  continued 
depression  and  derangement  of  commerce  in  that  district, 
would  be  a difficult  task.  Goods  and  yarns  have  of  late 
become  more  difficult  to  tell,  and  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
goods  have  again  declined.  The  manufacturers  have,  in 
consequence,  been  forced  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen.  Some  have  already  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  At  Blackburn  and  its  vicinity,  about  10,000 
or  12  000  people  are  out  of  employment,  in  consequence 
of  the  masters  attempting  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  their 
bauds,  wtio  received  9s.  a-week,  ten  percent.  The  oper- 
atives consented  to  a reduction  ot  & per  cent ; the  masters 
’ insisted  on  74  ; but  the  operatives  would  not  agree,  Rtid 
the  result  is,  the  mills  are  standing  idle,  and  the  peoplfe 
aie  in  a state  of  starvation.  The  workiog  classes  must 
now  see  the  folly  of  the  doctrine,  that  wages  rise  and  fall 
with  the  pi  ice  of  corn  ; for  they  cannot  tail  to  recollect 
that,  in  1836,  when  wheat  was  30s.  a quarter,  they  had 
higher  wages  than  at  present,  when  the  average  is  70*., 
and  the  pi  ice  of  the  best  quality  04s.  In  the  west  of 
England,  stocks  of  all  sorts  of  goods  and  yarns  are  ac- 
cumulating, and  it  is  feaied  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
short  time  to  prevent  a glut  in  the  market.  The  recent 
resolution  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
not  to  discount  any  bills  which  have  mare  than  tixty.flve 
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days  to  rut),  tends  to  aggravate  the  distress.  Some  banks 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  charging  six  per  cent,  on  dis- 
counting long-dated  bills,  and  money  is  so  scarce  that 
one  joint-stock  bank  has  requested  their  customers 
to  take  three  months  bills  for  their  cheques,  instead 
of  cash.  At  Leicester,  the  workmen  are  in  full  em. 
ployment,  and  there  is  a steady  demand  for  worsted 
hosiery  for  the  home  maiket.  The  wool  market  is 
firm,  and  there  has  been  a slight  advance  on  some 
kinds  of  wool.  At  the  sales  of  wool  in  London,  which 
terminated  on  the  14th  October,  from  10,000  to  12,000 
bales  were  sold,  at  from  2d.  to  lid.  per  pound  higher 
than  at  the  August  sales.  The  price  of  iron  hAs  been 
gradually  rising  for  some  months;  and,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  trade  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  1 4th 
October,  an  advance  was  made  of  10s.  on  pigs,  and  20s. 
on  bars. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Now  that  the  crop  is  at  length  secured,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  its  probable  produce,  lu  the  southern 
counties  of  Knglnnd,  wheat  is  represented  to  be  an  aver- 
age crop ; but  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland, 
to  be  deficient.  Barley  is  everywhere  an  excellent  crop  ; 
and  oats,  throughout  Scotland  at  least,  very  abnndauL 
The  best  wheat  in  the  Edinburgh  maiket, on  14th  October, 
weighing  841bs  per  bushel,  brought  84s.,  the  average  being 
f>7».  8d. ; the  best  barley,  weighing  561bs.  38s.,  average 
34s.  5d.  ; the  best  oats,  weighing  451bs  23s.,  average 
24s.  8d.  The  weather,  during  October,  was  highly  fav- 
ourable for  the  harvest  in  the  high  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  enabled  the  farmers  to  carry  their  crops  in  the  best 
condition.  Though  the  appearance  of  the  potato  fields 
has,  throughout  the  season,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  been  highly  luxuriant,  complaints  are  made,  now 
that  they  are  in  course  of  beiug  taken  up,  that  the  pro- 
duce is  deficient;  and,  consequently,  prices  have  been  high- 
er in  our  large  cities,  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  best  quality  has  never  been  under  4d.  per 
peck  of  14lbs. ; but,  considering  that  the  breadth  planted 
- with  this  root  is  greater  than  usual,  and  that  the  oats 
are  pecularly  abundant,  a diminution  of  the  price  must, 
ere  long,  take  place.  Turnips,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
are  not  a heavy  crop,  and  we  fear  rather  below  average. 

The  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
at  Aberdeen,  was  one  of  the  best  which  has  taken  place. 
The  show  of  stock  (upwards  of  60€)  was  the  largest  ever 
exhibited ; and  the  quality,  generally,  gave  much  satis, 
faction.  The  short-horns  hare,  as  appealed  from  the 
■bow,  in  a great  measure,  superseded  the  Aberdicn- 
shirc  and  other  native  breeds.  There  were  twenty, 
six  short-horned  bulls,  and  only  two  old  (horned)  Aber. 
deenshiro  bulls  exhibited.  The  sheep  wete  limited  in 
point  of  number ; and,  as  was  generally  admitted, 
they  were  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  cattle : in- 
deed, however  valuable,  on  the  bleak  Highland  moun- 
tains,  the  black-faced  and  Cheviot  may  be,  they  make 
but  a mean  appearance  in  a show-yard,  when  placed 
alongside  of  the  southern  breeds.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Southdowus,  and  theM&rquisof  Tweeddale's 
Leicester's,  however,  were  generally  admired,  and  might 
have  been  exhibited  without  disparagement  in  any  com- 
petition on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  At  the  committee 
dinner  320  sat  down,  and  the  time  was  spent  chiefly 
in  reading  essays  and  in  conversation  on  agricultu- 
ral  subjects;  hut  it  went  off,  on  the  whole,  dully.  For  the 
great  dinner,  next  day,  a splendid  pavilion,  tastrfuliy  or- 
namented and  lighted  with  gas,  had  been  erected,  and 
1600  gentlemen  took  their  seats  at  table.  The  sale  of  the 
prize  cattle  took  place  on  9th  October.  The  short-horned 
hull  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  which  gained 
the  first  prize,  brought  100  guiueas;  the  two  west  High- 
land prize  oxeu,  about  £70  per  pair,  and  several  of  the 
heifers  and  oxen  exhibited,  sold  for  £40  a.piece.  The 
next  meeting  takes  place  at  Berwick  ; when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Scotch  and  English  breeders  and  agriculturists 
will  be  brought  into  friendly  competition. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  at  Aberdeen,  that 
practical  farmers  ate  becoming  aware  of  the  importance 
of  combining  chemical  science  with  agriculture.  It  is 


obvious  to  any  one,  however  slightly  acquaint*! 
with  these  branches  of  human  knowledge,  that  until 
agriculture  borrows  the  aid  of  chemistry,  it  will  re- 
main, what  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  not  ttcience.  hat 
an  empirical  art.  As  yet,  no  chemist  has  been  luficieatij 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculture;  to  (ire 
weight  to  his  opiuious  among  farmeis.  The  “Agrire!. 
tural  Chemistry”  of  Davy  is,  however,  well  worthy  of 
Consultation  ; and  a treatise  on  “ Organic  Chemistry,  m 
its  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,"  tuns- 
latcd  from  the  German  of  Professor  Liebig  of  Gienes. 
has  just  been  published,  which  contains  many  ton. 
ous  and  valuable  observations  on  agriculture.  At  s 
specimen,  we  select  the  following  remarks  so  bow 
tnanuie,  of  which  so  much  is  now  used,  and  which  has, 
in  many  districts  completely  changed  the  fact  of  (hr 
country  and  the  system  of  agriculture.  “The  miner; 
of  an  acre  of  laud,  with  forty  pounds  of  hone  dost,  is  suS- 
cient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  poutoo. 
turnips,  &c,  with  phosphates.  But  the  form  in  whidi 
they  are  returned  to  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  s 
matter  of  indifference;  for,  the  more  finely  the  bona  in 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  more  intimately  they  an 
mixed  with  the  soil,  the  more  easily  they  are  aMimiliud. 
The  most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting  their  divi- 
sion, is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  in  a state  of  fine  powder, 
half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  parts  of  water ; aud  after  they  have  been  dig***! 
for  some  time,  to  add  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  mi 
sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  field,  before  the  plough. 
In  a few  seconds,  the  free  acids  anil*  with  the  bases  at- 
tained in  the  earth,  and  a neutral  salt  is  formed  in  s my 
fine  state  of  division.  Experiments  instituted  on  t 
soil  formed  from  gvanwacke,  for  the  purpose  of  n. 
certaining  the  action  of  manure  thus  prepared,  hare  dis- 
tinctly shewn  that  neither  corn  nor  kitchen-garden  piuj 
suffer  injurious  effects  in  consequence;  but  that, os  tie 
contrary,  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigour.”  If  fart; 
pounds  of  bone  treated  as  here  recommended,  areiuflkirat 
to  manure  an  acra  of  ground,  it  is  a great  discovery  is 
agriculture;  aud  we  trust  the  experiments  will  be  ivpaurf 
by  some  of  our  intelligent  agriculturists.  While  oo  tie 
subject  of  mauure,  wc  may  notice  some  recent  expe o- 
ments  made  in  Northumberland  with  the  nitrite  of  m4l 
The  field  ou  which  the  experiment  was  made,  wu  tbm- 
year  old  grass,  consisting  of  white  clover,  trefoil,  m gr**, 
and  Timothy.  The  plot  of  ground  consisted  of  touncm 
laid  out  in  ridges  of  equal  sixe,  and  each  alternate  ridgt 
was  town  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  one  cvt.  per 
acre.  No.  1,112  square  yards,  without  manure,  produced!* 
stones  4 lbs.  of  hay,  equal  to  2 tons  31  stones  per  acre.  X* 
2,  112  square  yards,  to  which  10  bushels  of  gypsuabd 
been  applied,  produced  exactly  the  not  quantity.  Xa.1 
112  square  yards,  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  appik*- 
on  the  18th  April,  produced  14  stones  7 Iks-  of  hay,«S®“ 
to  3 tons  140  lbs.  per  acre  ; being  an  incresK  of  1 1*» 
05  lbs.  over  1 nud  2.  But  what  is  remarkable,  tries 
both  nitrate  of  soda  and  gypsum  were  applied  ia  tb* 
quantities  already  mentioned,  the  produce  was  km  byii 
stones  per  acre  than  when  the  nitrate  alone  was  tee.. 
The  cost  of  1 cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  brought  to  the  fee. 
was  22a. ; the  increased  value  of  the  hay  produced,  £4 
or  £ 6J;  and  the  aftermath  was  more  luxuriant,  wtet 
the  nitrate  had  teen  applied,  than  on  other  para  of  the 
field. 

The  last  Falkirk  Tryst  for  the  season  was  heldoetW 
12th  October : 90,000  sheep  were  sold  ; and  about  Is  fe 
a-head  was  realized  more  at  this  than  at  the  last  try*. 
Crossed  white-faced  Cheviots  brought  from  28s.  to  31*< 
white-faced  ewes  18s.  to  21s.  A lot  of  27  three-yeiroU 
winterers, brought£18  a-head;  anotherof26,£l$sl7:*> 
100  three-year  old  heifers  of  the  West  Highland  bwd, 
brought  £8  a-head  : the  price  of  rows  ran  from  » 
£12.  A gteat  number  of  horses  was  in  the  mirk**; 
good  draught  sold  from  £20  to  £30;  Highland  p«w« 
from  £G  to  £10.  At  the  fair  of  fiaUinisioe  in  Irelmd. 
held  on  the  6th  and  6lh  October,  the  number  of  sb*P 
sold  was  69,770  ; remaining  unrold,  154*90.  Th*P*^ 
of  wethers  was  between  3a.  to  4*  below  that  of  last  jars 
ewes  were  fully  6s.  lower. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


A Poor  Law  is  as  decided  a feature  of  civili- 
sation as  those  laws  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  without  which  civil  society  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.  A Poor  Law  is,  morever,  the  pro- 
moter of  civilisation  ; one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  preserving  the  peace  and  the  equili- 
brium of  the  social  system  ; a corrective  of  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  concurring  with  the  ex- 
treme destitution  of  the  many;  an  evil  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  only  secondary  to  the  want  of 
security  for  life  and  property.  Poor  Laws  are 
auxiliaries  of  the  march  of  improvement,  as  they 
form  the  preventive  of  the  perpetuated  here- 
ditary debasement  of  a large  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  who,  without  their  sus- 
taining power,  remain  a down-draught  on  social 
progress,  while  their  suffering  condition  hardens 
or  corrupts  every  other  class.  Slavery  is  to  be 
condemned,  not  alone  for  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  it  entails  on  the  slave,  but  also  for 
the  deadening  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  the 
actual  cruelty  and  profligacy  which  the  unnatural 
condition  of  the  slave  engenders  in  his  master. 
In  like  manner,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  , 
unrelieved  misery  and  destitution,  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  an  otherwise  prosperous  society,  cannot 
long  be  confined  to  the  actual  sufferers,  were  the 
luxurious  portion  of  society  so  selfish  and  inhu- 
man as  to  disregard  all  suffering  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  themselves. 

As  the  growth  of  indigence  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed in  any  society  that  is  not  in  a state  of  perfect 
stagnation,  destitution  is,  in  fact,  often  to  be 
held  as  a proof  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  of  a 
widening  range  of  wants ; wise  legislation  has, 
therefore,  been  more  directed  to  the  relief  of 
poverty  than  to  the  suppression  of  its  symptoms, 
which  are  far  from  being  uniformly  to  he  consi- 
dered as  evils.  It  is  painful  to  see  a poor  English 
family  unable  to  procure  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  their  habits  have  taught  them  to  regard 
as  necessaries  of  life,  and  which,  if  they  cannot 
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| procure  by  work,  they  must  ask  from  the  pa- 
! rish  ; but  it  is  surely  as  bad  to  see  an  Irish  or 
Scottish  family  in  the  same  condition,  hut  with 
no  sense  of  degradation,  and,  consequently,  no 
stimulus  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  Jewish  institutions  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  poor.  Charlemagne  established  Poor 
Laws ; and  the  latest  conquerer  and  civilizer  of 
our  own  times,  Mehemet  Ali,  has,  along  with  n 
public  system  of  education,  and  hospitals  for  the 
destitute  sick  and  lunatics,  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a Poor  Law  into  Egypt. 

But  the  principle  of  a Poor  Law,  whether  in 
Scotland  or  in  Egypt,  must,  to  produce  the  full 
amount  of  advantage, have  a determinate  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  society  in  which  it 
exists.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  thousands 
sinking  into  destitution,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  learn  at  length  to  vegetate  in  the 
midst  of  that  wealthy  community  in  which  they 
are  unable  longer  to  live  ; as  living , with  its 
endless  refinements  of  habit  and  sentiment,  has 
come  to  be  considered  in  the  very  lowest  ranks 
of  those  independent  labourers,  whose  moral  ne- 
i cessities  have  happily  extended  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  their  animal  wants.  Advancing 
civilisation  has  made  cleanliness  of  person  and 
dress  as  urgent  a want  as  clothing,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  feelings  of  modesty  and 
delicacy,  by  separate  apartments  for  the  dif- 
ferent sexes,  as  indispensable  as  shelter  from 
the  weather.  It  is  so  among  the  peasantry 
of  England,  where  indigence  is  not  held  an  ex- 
cuse for  filth,  squalor,  and  reckless  indifference  to 
the  decencies  of  life ; because,  long  before  destitu- 
tion becomes  so  extreme  and  so  destructive  of  all 
good  feelings  and  habits,  the  Poor  Law  inter- 
poses its  protective  and  sustaining  power;  a 
Poor  Law  of  which  the  regulating  principle  is, 
not  what  will  barely  sustain  a coarse  and  joyless 
animal  existence,  but  a rule  which  enables  the 
infirm,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  poor, 
and  also  the  able-bodied  labourer  who  cannot 
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procure  employment,  to  maintain  their  former 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and,  although 
curtailed  in  the  comforts  of  life,  to  retain  its 
decencies.  Even  under  the  rigid  system  of 
the  reformed  work-houses  of  England,  the  pro- 
vision made  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
change  of  body  and  bed  linen,  indicate  and 
maintain  a social  condition,  a system  of  ele- 
vating necessities  of  which  the  industrious  inde- 
pendent labourers  of  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  nearly  all  Ireland,  as  yet  know  nothing. 
But  is  this  extravagance  in  clothing  and  wash- 
ing to  be  considered  as  a vice  of  the  English 
poor  law  system  ? And  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
system  which  neither  sustains  the  moral  feelings 
and  mental  energies, bystimulatingand  keeping  in 
activity  the  artificial  wants  of  the  indigent  classes ; 
nor  yet  supplies,  in  any  adequate  degree,  their 
merely  animal  necessities  ? — which  practically 
considers  a high  standard  of  comfort,  and  any- 
thing approaching  to  luxury  in  thelabouring  class, 
as  a national  calamity,  entailing  indigence  on 
the  poor,  and  on  the  rich  the  future  burthen 
of  a higher  poor  rate? — what  shall  be  said  of  such 
a system  ?— -It  is  ours. 

While  the  circle  of  the  artificial  wants  of  the 
affluent  extends  in  every  direction,  and  takes  the 
most  fantastic  and  extravagant  forms,  the  little 
enjoyments  of  the  labouring  class  must  be  curbed 
nnd  repressed,  until  society  exhibits  those  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  extreme  contrasts,  which  are 
symptomatic  of  its  unhealthy  condition,  and 
which  completely  overturn  the  aphorism  of  poli- 
tical economy,  that  whatever  makes  the  rich 
man  richer  tends  also  to  elevate  the  poor ; 
while  the  reverse  may,  at  the  same  time,  hold  ; 
namely,  that  whatever  depresses  the  rich,  must 
still  farther  impoverish  the  poor. 

But  leaving  generalities,  which  are  here  out 
of  place,  we  proceed  to  finish  our  prescribed 
task,  which  was  to  shew,  however  imperfectly, 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
Poor  Laws.  “In  fact,”  says  Dr  Alison,  in  his 
valuable  pamphlet,  “ the  practical  operation  of 
the  Scotch  system  is  very  little  known  in  Scot- 
land itself.”  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  known, 
if  at  all,  through  a false  medium,  viz.,  the  spe- 
culations of  benevolent  visionaries,  with  Dr 
Chalmers  at  their  head,  or  the  representations 
of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  selfishness,  prejudice,  or  conceit.  It  is  ac- 
complishing something  to  be  able,  in  any  degree, 
to  spread  accurate  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  this  system,  which  may  probably 
be  best  done  by  exhibiting  it  at  work  in  a variety 
of  localities,  selected  so  as  to  shew  fair  average 
results.  We  now  start  afresh  with  the  southern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  and,  consequently,  one  of 
its  best  points. 

The  Border  parish  of  Gretna  belongs  princi- 
pally to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield — an  absentee,  of 
course — and  to  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell.  Both  have 
given  great  encouragement  to  farmers,  by  enclos- 
ing fields,  erecting  excellent  farm-houses,  &c. 
ike.  The  raw  produce  of  this  parish  is  valued  at 
£50,000.  Some  of  the  tenants  pay  £1000  a-year 


of  rent,  and  many  £500.  The  population  is  1909, 
of  whom  about  500  live  in  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Springfield.  The  number  of  permanent 
and  occasional  paupers  is  thirty,  who,  among  them, 
receive  the  average  sum  of  £80  a-year,  raised 
chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  the  heritors;  which, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  is  no  mighty  burden  on 
their  rental,  which,  on  the  ordinary  principle  of 
taking  the  raw  produce  as  three  rants,  must  be 
about  £1 7,000.  But  the  rack  rents  of  these  time* 
is  as  often  to  be  taken  at  nearer  half  the  produce. 
It  may  shew  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  minister  of 
Gretna,  in  relation  to  the  slender  fund  provided 
for  age,  sickness,  and  destitution,  in  this  rich 
parish.  He  remarks  : — “ The  generality  of 
the  people  regard  such  means  of  support 
as  no  degradation,  and  feel  much  inclined  t* 
force  the  heritors  to  a legal  assessment,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  tin 
kirk-session,  the  unity  of  the  heritors,  and  by 
their  regularity  in  meeting  and  contributing  ac- 
cording to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor.  These 
feelings,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  are  mainly  U 
be  attributed  to  the  practice  of  our  F.nglaii 
neighbours,  whose  standard  of  independence  hu 
been  sadly  lowered  by  the  operation,  or  rather 
by  the  abuse,  of  poor-rates."  Of  course,  this 
gentleman  considers  £80  a-year  enough  for  the 
real  wants  of  the  thirty  paupers  of  bis  parish 
But  if  the  people  already  regard  the  receiving 
parish  relief  as  no  mark  of  moral  or  social  it- 
gradation,  is  not  their  independence,  accords! 
to  this  clergyman,  and  the  vast  majority  of  hi* 
brethren,  already  subdued,  or  gone  ; and  nndtr 
what  system  has  it  perished  ? Surely  not  that 
of  compulsory  assessments,  and  much  less 
an  excessive  provision.  Surely  their  degrada- 
tion is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  they  actual? 
receive,  but  by  their  avidity  to  obtain; 
the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Criech  are  as  ouch, 
we  should  say  more,  degraded  by  receiving  the-r 
pittance  of  Is.  in  the  year,  as  those  of  »r 
southern  parish  by  receiving  at  triple  the  rate 
in  the  week.  We  must  remark  that,  as  inotiw 
cases,  the  amount  distributed  among  the  poor  " 
Gretna,  and  the  rate  of  allowance,  appear 
siderably  larger  in  the  Report  given  in  to  tie 
General  Assembly  than  in  that  published  in  t < 
Statistical  Account;  which  discrepancy  is  to  •• 
reconciled,  we  suppose,  by  the  Report  refemcr 
to  different  years.  From  the  Assembly  s Rep«rt 
the  parish  appears  to  have  been  legally  awe**'* 
since  1800  ; though  the  clergyman  speaks  of  tl* 
“ voluntary  contributions  of  the  heritors  a>  the 
source  of  the  £80  raised  for  the  support  of  t-? 
poor.  In  thirty-four  years,  assessments  had  s-  j 

waxed  extravagant  in  Gretna,  when£80,onarf!!^ 

of  probably  above  £ 1 7,000,  covered,  on  the  avenge, 
the  rate  when  the  report  was  written  in  1854- 
Let  us  turn  to  a northern  county la  the  pa- 
rish of  Banchory,  Devenick,  in  Kincardineshire, 
there  is  a population  of  2,588.  The  wag*4  ^ 
labour  are  from  2d.  to  2^d.  an  hour,  with  tie 
addition  of  victuals  in  harvest.  There  -* 
friendly  society  and  a sayings’  bank  in  the 
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ish.  The  character  of  the  people  is  “ devout 
and  orderly  ;M  they  “ observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
are  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion."  There 
are,  on  the  average,  sixty-four  paupers  in  the 
above  population, — nor  is  this  surprising;  and 
for  the  support  of  those  infirm,  impotent,  aged, 
and  destitute  persons,  there  are  raised,  by  church 
collections,  fines,  dues,  &c.,  about  £135  a-year  ; 
averaging  l^d.  a-day  for  every  poor  person — 
*f  An  allowance,”  remarks  their  clergyman,  “ to- 
tally inadequate  to  their  support ; and,  as  we 
have  no  strolling  poor  belonging  to  the  parish, 
it  6ets,  in  a striking  point  of  view,  the  private 
charityof  the  community  at  large,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, of  the  working  classes  in  whose  vicinity 
the  paupers  are  situated."  Many  Reports  do  the 
same ; but  all  this  charity  of  the  poor  to  each 
other  does  not  suffice. 

The  minister  of  another  parish  in  Kincardine- 
shire remarks — “ There  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  farming  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years.  Much  waste  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
must  be  much  larger  than  at  the  above  period. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of 
,Tohnshaven.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  residenters  that  poverty  is  gra- 
dually gaining  ground.  It  is  reported  that, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  many  in  the 
village  in  easy  circumstances : now  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  are  nearly  on  a level,  and 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours, to  any  extent,  in  times  of  affliction  and 
bereavement."  This  is  accounted  for  by  depres- 
sion and  fluctuation  in  trade,  the  low  rate  of  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  and  the  hopeless  des- 
pondency into  which  people,  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty,  and  left  without  assist- 
ance, inevitably  fall ; and  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  one  main  object  of  a Poor  Law  to  rescue 
them.  The  Report  continues : — ie  When  some 
of  the  more  industrious  were  beginning  to  sur- 
mount the  harassments  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, trade  again  became  depressed,  and  the 
labouring  classes  must  renew  their  struggles 
■with  hard  toil  and  inadequate  remuneration.” 
The  seafaring  people  of  this  village,  by  the  fail- 
nre  of  the  herring-fishing  and  the  expense  in- 
curred for  nets  and  stores,  have  been  as  much 
reduced  as  the  weavers.  How,  we  would  in- 
quire, do  the  advocates  of  voluntary  support  of 
the  poor  propose  to  manage  in  such  circum- 
stances ? The  defective  state  of  education, 
of  moral  training,  of  fireside  education,  in  this 
parish,  is  deeply  lamented ; but  are  these  des- 
titute and  hopeless  people  in  a condition  either 
to  receive  or  convey  the  best  blessings  of  do- 
mestic education  ? The  population  of  the  pa- 
rish referred  to  ha9  considerably  decreased.  In 
another  parish  of  this  county,  Garvock,  the  po- 
pulation has  also  decreased,  while  the  pauperism 
has  increased : the  former  owing  to  “ The  throw- 
ing of  two  or  three  small  farms  into  one,  and 
the  great  farmers  banishing  their  cottars,  by 
taking  from  them  their  cottage  and  their  cow," 
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But  the  same  authority  attributes  the  increas^ 
of  pauperism,  first,  indeed,  to  old  age,  sick- 
ness, widowhood,  and  orphanage  ; but,  secondly , 
“ to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  that  honest  spirit 
of  independence  which  made  them  struggle  hard 
and  long  with  poverty  before  they  would  apply  tq 
the  kirk-session.”  But  do  they  not  still  struggle* 
hard  and  long  before  they  bend  their  spirit  to  so- 
licit the  pittance  of  from  less  than  4^d.  to  Is.  5d« 
a-week,  which  seems  the  average  rate  afforded  to 
the  fourteen  paupers  of  Garvock ; and  what,  we 
again  and  again  inquire,  has  banished  or  sub- 
dued the  stubborn  pride  of  independence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Scottish  labourer  ? This  gentle- 
man repeats  the  cuckoo-song  about  the  effect  of 
legal  assessment,  which,  in  charity,  we  must  be- 
lieve, is  often  repeated  in  sheer  ignorance,  or 
from  entire  want  of  consideration.  The  value 
of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish  now  amounts 
to  £13,864:10:4;  and  has  probably  beeq 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty  or,  at  most, 
thirty  years.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  minister  of 
Garvock  bearing  nearly  a solitary  testimony 
against  that  vile  and  demoralizing  system  of  ba- 
nishing male  servants  from  “ the  JIa’ -board  to 
the  bothy,"  where  “ they  must  eat  as  well  as 
sleep  by  themselves."  “ It  may,"  he  says,  “ be 
advantageous  in  a present  or  economical  point  of 
view  but  what  ure  the  consequences  ? “ Many 

of  them  are  really  hotbeds  of  irreligion,  immo- 
rality, and  vice ; and  consequently  of  mischief 
not  only  to  the  rising  generation,  but  to  society 
in  general." 

At  times,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  legal  assessment  has  nei- 
ther made  the  poor  discontented  nor  less  re- 
luctant than  before  to  come  upon  the  poor-roll. 
This  is  the  case  in  Wcstruther,  in  Berwickshire, 
among  other  parishes.  In  Whitsome,  in  the 
same  flourishing  county,  the  labourers  read 
newspapers  and  periodicals ; and,  though  “ mean- 
while contented,  have  un  impression  that  their 
condition  might  be  bettered."  A most  salutary 
impression,  since  it  is  based  in  truth.  The  cot- 
tages recently  erected  here  are  comfortable ; but 
the  old  dwellings,  as  in  too  many  localities,  are 
“ cold,  damp,  and  in  a miserable  state  of  re- 
pair," owing  to  the  non-residence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  outgoing  tenant  being  only 
under  obligation  to  leave  the  cottages  habitable  ; 
which  may,  it  appears,  mean  something  very  in- 
ferior to  comfortable  pigsties ; and,  we  may  add, 
from  the  want  of  a proper  idea  among  Scottish  pro- 
prietors of  what  the  dwelling  of  a labouring  man 
and  his  family  ought  to  be.  In  a country  where, 
by  statute,  two  apartments  are  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  schoolmaster,  one  may  surely  satisfy 
the  ploughman. 

In  Liber  ton,  a parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  containing,  in  1831,  a population  of 
4,063,  the  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  is 
£56,181  : 10  : 4.  In  1835,  the  average  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  session  was 
139  ; in  1837,  it  had  fallen  to  110.  The  amount 
of  assessment  or  voluntary  contributions  made 
by  the  heritors  in  aid  of  the  other  funds  contri^ 
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buted  for  the  poor  was,  in  the  first  year,  1835, 
£399  : 3 : 4.)  ; in  the  next  year,  £497  : 3s.  ; and, 
in  1837,  £350.  These,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  dear  and  severe  seasons,  when  labourers 
were  long  kept  out  of  employment;  so  the  assess- 
ment, if  apparently  heavy  in  these  years,  was  in 
reality  moderate  when  the  wealth  and  produc- 
tiveness, and,  above  all,  the  rapidly  increasing 
rental  of  the  parish,  is  considered.  When  the 
last  statistical  account  was  written,  the  real 
rental  of  Liberton  parish  was  £10,000.  It  is  now 
£28,000  a-year,  or  nearly  tripled.  But  no  one 
• perceives  any  connexion  whatever  between  the 
increase  of  a landowner’s  rents  and  his  pocket 
duties  to  the  humble  co-operators  in  his  in- 
crease of  gain.  The  temporarily  increased  as- 
sessment of  Liberton  seems  moderate  enough  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances ; yet  the  minister, 
who  is  haunted  by  the  usual  bugbears,  and 
talks  of  “ drying  up  the  sources  of  Christian 
charity,"  and  about  the  “ delicacy  of  the  poor," 
acknowledges  that  voluntary  contributions  are 
“ only  practicable  in  small  parishes,  with  an 
efficient  minister  and  staff  of  elders."  Now  we 
would  point  to  the  small  parishes  of  Ruthwell, 
Kirkhill,  and  Kilmeny,  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  which  (like  hundreds)  are  precisely  in 
the  circumstances  described : the  population 
small,  the  clergymen,  for  generations,  the  most 
efficient  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and 
their  staff  of  elders  of  their  own  choosing;  and 
inquire  how  has  the  principle  of  voluntary  cha- 
rity operated  there?  In  what  circumstances 
are  the  destitute  of  these  parishes  ? 

The  population  of  the  rich  parish  of  Liber- 
ton are  nearly  all  poor ; only  207,  of  the 
population  of  4,063,  being  above  the  rank  of 
labourers ; and  in  this  207  the  whole  of  the 
farmers,  teachers,  shopkeepers,  See.  Sec.,  are  in- 
cluded, some  of  whom  cannot  be  very  affluent 
nor  even  comfortable  in  their  circumstances.  The 
minister  congratulates  himself  on  the  assess- 
ments being  reduced,  in  the  face  too  of  a very 
severe  year,  to  £350  ; but,  while  they  have  never 
exceeded  S^cl.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  we  conceive 
bis  satisfaction  premature,  ina  parish  where  there 
must,  along  with,  we  doubt  not,  great  vice  and  in- 
temperance,be  muchrealdcstitution, arising  from 
no  fault  in  the  sufferers.  The  highest  allowance 
to  the  paupers  is  £3  : 12s.  a-year ; the  lowest, 
£1  ; 6s.,  which  is  not  higher,  nor  so  high,  as  in 
many  of  the  unassessed  parishes  in  neighbouring 
presbyteries  In  Borrowstounness,  for  example, 
which  is  unassessed,  the  highest  rate  is  £6,  the 
lowest  £1 : 6s.;  Whitburn,  the  highest,  £5  : 8s., 
the  lowest,  £3 : 12s. ; and  these  arc  both  volun- 
tary, though  this  rule  does  not  generally  hold. 
Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the 
operation  of  the  present  poor  law,  which  depends, 
not  upon  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  alto- 
gether on  the  dispositions  of  the  rich  residents, 
and  the  temper  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
for  the  time  being. 

Berwickshire,  as  one  of  the  Border  districts, 
is  imagined  to  be,  like  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
and  Selkirk,  more  liberal  than  the  midland 


counties,  in  the  relief  afforded  to  paupers:  but 
where  the  parish  is  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, we  see  little  to  warrant  this  belief.  In  Oan- 
shaxrs,  a thriving  parish,  the  minister  (forthe  good 
of  the  poor,  no  doubt)  proposed,  several  years 
since,  to  do  away  with  the  legal  assessment;  a 
proposal  which,  he  says,  and  we  can  well  believe, 
was  thankfully  accepted  by  the  heritors.  Under 
this  regenerated  state  of  Cranshaws,  three  poor 
old  bodies,  in  a population  of  136,  get  each  ls.6d. 
a-week.  In  Longformacus  there  are  two  old  wo. 
men,  who  are  regular,  and  four  who  are  occasional, 
paupers.  Eight  pounds  being  the  annual  amount 
of  the  church  collections,  this,  and  the  interest 
of  £100  mortified,  are  divided  among  the  poor; 
the  old  women  getting  Is.  3d.  a-week,  with  house- 
rent  and  firing,  which  may  probably  reach  another 
6d.  a-week.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  in  whii'h 
£8  a-year  is  collected  for  the  poor  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  is  nearly  £4,000.  John  Home  Home, 
Esq.,  is  the  principal  heritor.  The  population, 
among  whose  paupers  the  £8  and  the  interest  of 
the  benefaction  is  divided,  amounts  to  425.  Fuel, 
from  the  locality,  must  be  dear ; the  cottagers, 
as  is  general  in  all  the  highly-improved  districts, 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  keep  a cow,  and  the 
wagesare  about  therate  we  have  already  specified. 

In  the  parish  of  Eccles,  a highly-improved 
parish  of  Berwickshire,  there  has  been  what  is 
called  a legal  assessment  from  1763.*  Since  then, 
the  real  rent  must  be  at  least  trebled  ; for  it  is 
nearly  doubled  since  1793.  It  was  then  £11,000; 
it  is  now  £20,000.  The  population  of  Eccles  is 
1885;  and,  on  the  rental  of  £20,000,  the  assess- 
ment cannot  fall  very  heavily;  as,  for  thir- 
teen months  in  1830-31,  we  find  the  rate  levied 
£270  : 9 : 1,  which  sum  is  divided  among  fifty 
paupers. 

The  highest  rate  ever  known  was  in  1B19, 
when  £416  were  levied,  hut  for  twenty  months 
rates.  The  minister  of  Eccles  assumes,  some- 
what gratuitously,  that  “ assessment  produces 
here,  as  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  a care- 
lessness of  providing  for  old  age  while  he 
asserts  that  “ the  highest  spirit  of  independence 
is  exhibited  by  many,  so  long  as  nature  trill  en- 
dure.” Does  not  voluntaryism  tax  nature  and 
independence  of  spirit  somewhat  too  far  ? 

In  an  admirable  account  of  the  parish  of  Kn> 
m ,\ knock,  written,  for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1799, 
by  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish,  we  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
poor  on  the  voluntary  principle.  The  population 
waa  then  6,776  persons;  of  whom  eighty  were 
permanently  on  the  pauper  roll,  besides  occa- 
sional paupers.  The  population  is  now  18,033; 
and  of  these  857  are  paupers,  comprehending 
all  classes,  permanent  and  occasional,  lunatic*, 
&c.  In  such  a population  the  occasional  poor 
must  be  very  numerous.  The  poor,  in  17 90,  re- 
ceived, from  the  church  collections  and  a little 
interest  of  money,  from  6d.  to  la.  each,  a-week, 
w hich,  as  was  then  remarked,  “ is  by  no  means 
able  to  support  them  in  their  own  houses,  even 

* The  lleport  to  the  .Assembly  state*  the  year  as 
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when  joined  to  any  little  labour  which  some  of 
them  have  strength  to  perform.  Begging,  there- 
fore is  allowed,  and  is  a very  great  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants.”  When  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  provisions  is  considered,  the  above  al- 
lowance is  fully  equal  to  the  average  allowance 
to  paupers  in  the  majority  of  parishes  up  to  the 
present  hour;  but  the  reverend  statist  of  1790  re- 
marks— “ The  poor  indeed  will  never  be  suitably 
or  permanently  provided  for,  until  the  proprietors 
of  land  agree  to  assess  themselves  in  a sum  that 
may  be  adequate  to  this  purpose ; and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heri- 
tors are  non-resident,  that  they  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  their 
own  personal  charity,  and  that  the  value  of  their 
property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  manufactures 
and  population  of  the  place,  such  a measure  must 
appear,  to  every  humane  and  benevolent  heart, 
to  be  highly  equitable  and  proper.”* 

Absenteeism,  and  large  estates  held  by  non- 
resident proprietors,  are  a frequent  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  former  Statistical  Account.  Now 
this  customary  state  of  things  is  seldom  heeded. 

The  parish  and  town  of  Hawick  is,  we  believe, 
generallyadduced  asa  flagrant  example  of  the  ten- 
dency or  danger  of  legal  assessments  to  increase 
pauperism  and  undermine  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  labouring  classes ; and  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered quite  so  much  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  &c.,  a focus  of  destitution  for  a wide 
district,  a stream  of  human  misery  increased  by 
hundreds  of  tributary  rills,  we  shall  examine  its 
condition  so  far  as  we  have  the  necessary  data. 
Hawick,  the  seat  of  a considerable  manufacture, 
a Border  parish,  and,  consequently,  tainted  by 
the  evil  example  of  England,  has  been  legally 
assessed  for  the  poor,  for  more  than  a century. 
fI  he  assessment  was,  probably,  as  in  most  cases, 
resorted  to  during  some  period  of  severe  dis- 
tress. The  minister  of  the  parish,  in  his  re- 
cent report,  conjures  up  an  appalling  appari- 
tion to  heritors  and  rate-payers,  when  he  states 
that  about  120  years  ago,  (1727,)  when  the 
population,  now  6,000,  was  probably  not  above 
2,000,  the  poor,  without  the  benefit  of  a com- 
pulsory assessment,  got  just  about  nothing  at 
all,or  £22 : 13  : 10  among  their  number;  whereas, 
in  1837,  the  poor-rates  of  Hawick  amounted  to 


* The  minister  of  Kelso,  in  referring  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  aged  and  infirm,*  when  past  their  labour,  are 
“ driven1'  from  many  of  the  country  parishes  into  the 
towns,  emphatically  repeats,  “ Driven,  though  a strong 
term,  is  but  too  aptly  applied  in  this  instance.  To  pre- 
vent the  aged  and  infirm  from  becoming  burdens  upon 
the  poor  rate,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  heritors, 
of  purely  landward  parishes,  to  demolish  every  cotter 
house  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  accommoda- 
tion for  the  needful  complement  of  farm-labourers  and 
country  artisans.  In  this  way,  infirm  labourers  and 
widows  are  compelled,  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
available  workers,  to  leave  their  parishes,  in  despite  of 
all  the  tici  of  local  attachment  which  may  bind  them  to 
the  spot,  and  to  take  their  chance  of  an  uncertain  liveli- 
hood among  struugers.  and  in  the  unhealthy  lanes  and 
closes  of  a town.”  This  reverend  gentleman  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  **  the  aristocracy  can  be  so  dead  to 
the  claims  of  humanity.” 


£1009  : 9 : 9.  This  in  figures,  no  doubt,  looks 
formidable ; and  the  reporter  at  once  attributes 
the  increase  in  120  years,  and  in  a manufacturing 
town,  which  may  be  called  the  creation  of  the 
last  forty  years,  to  “ the  influence  of  a compul- 
sory assessment."  But  so  early  as  the  year  1772, 
when  the  population  was  about  the  one-half  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  the  value  of  money  much 
greater  than  at  present,  or,  what  comes  to 
tho  same  thing,  provisions  one-half  cheaper, 
the  assessment  was  £22 4*  : 14  : 3.  This  assess- 
ment was  levied  upon  the  landward  heritors 
and  the  proprietors  of  heritable  property  in  the 
town,  as  is  still  done.  The  allowance  to  the 
poor  approximates  somewhat  nearer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Enirland  than  in  the  midland  and  north- 
ern  counties.  In  Hawick,  tho  lowest  allowance 
to  permanent  paupers  is  £2  : 12s.  a-year,  and 
the  highest  £11  : 14s;  but  in  all  cases  of  so 
high  a rate  as  from  £5  to  £10,  or  more,  we  ore 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  allowance  is  for  a 
family,  and  probably  a large  family,  not  for  an 
individual. 

The  voluntary  contributions  and  church  collec- 
tions in  this  town  are  very  small,  considering 
the  population  ; and  the  number  of  occasional 
paupers,  as  in  all  towns,  liable  to  be  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  trade,  is  great,  nay,  we  should  say, 
excessive,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  destitute 
condition  in  which  poor  families  leave  the  rural 
parishes,  or  come  from  Ireland  and  the  west,  to 
flock  to  the  8pinning-millsand  other  works  of  such 
towns  as  Hawick.  In  1837  the  poor  on  the  perman- 
ent roll  were  147,  but  the  occasional  poor  were  524, 
or  in  all  672,  among  whom  were  divided  £1009:9:9, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  and 
£10  : 10s.  paid  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. But,  in  looking  to  the  increased  numbers 
and  expense  of  the  poor,  we  must  also  look  to  the 
increased  population  and  means  of  the  parish,  and 
to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  rural  parishes  of 
the  south,  assessments  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  Hawick,  nor  indeed  increased  at 
all,  farther  than  the  alteration  of  values  fully 
accounts  for.  Had  the  manufacturers  of  Hawick 
continued  to  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  agri- 
culturists as  in  the  year  1772,  the  present  increase 
of  paupers  would  indeed  have  been  alarming.  But 
the  rural  population  of  the  parish  has  rather  de- 
creased, and  the  6ole  and  great  advance  has  been 
in  the  town,  in  which  about  double  the  number  of 
families  are  now  employed  in  manufacturing  that 
were  employed  before  the  Peace.  The  rural  pro- 
duce of  the  parish  has  also  been  greatly  increased, 
and,  consequently,  the  rental.  But,  again,  by 
the  Statistical  Account  of  1791,  the  paupers 
were  110  on  a population  of  2,928  ; so  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  is  not  so  alarming,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  view  that  the  years  spe- 
cified (1835,  1836,  and  1837)  were  seasons  of 
depressed  trade,  concurring  with  a rising  pro- 
vision market,  from  bad  seasons.  In  1791,  the 
fund  raised  by  assessment  for  the  poor  was 
£370,  when  manufactures  were  comparatively  in 
their  dawn,  and  when  there  was  ample  employ- 
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ment  for  old  womon,  now  bo  frequently  paupers, 
in  spinning  both  woollen  and  flaxen  yarn 
in  their  own  houses.  To  view  the  change 
aright,  which  Hawick  has  undergone  since 
the  assessment  for  the  poor,  which  was  lately 
£1009,  amounted  only  to  £224,  we  may  notice  the 
fact,  that  letters  about  that  time  were  brought 
to  Hawick  from  Jedburgh  by  a common  hawker 
once  a month,  and  exposed  on  a stall  in  the  mar. 
ket-place;  whereas,  the  revenue  of  the  Hawick 
post-office,  in  1838,  was  about  £1000;  and  four 
mail-coaches,  besides  other  coaches,  were  plying 
through  it  every  day.  It  is  idle  to  look  only  at 
one  class  of  facts.  The  increased  prosperity  is 
fully  as  astonishing  as  the  increased  pauperism 
of  the  town,  for  which  there  are,  besides,  many 
causes  to  which  we  shall  not  now  advert;  such  as, 
restrictions  on  trade,  the  bread-tax,  and  the  bur- 
den of  our  immense  and  unequal  taxation.  We 
Bhould  be  sorry  to  regard  pauperism  as  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  prosperity.  The  remarks 
of  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock,  cited  above, 
are  applicable  to  Hawick,  and  to  every  town  in 
the  same  condition.  The  increased  manufactures 
of  Hawick  must  have  greatly  tended  to  increase 
the  rents  of  the  heritors  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  both  by  the  demand  for  rural  pro- 
duce and  for  the  wool  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures. Nor  have  we  a doubt  that  Hawick, 
From  its  position,  and  the  facilities  for  employ- 
ment to  children,  which  the  factories  afford,  it 
made  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  which,  under  other 
regulations,  should  fall  upon  the  neighbouring  par- 
ishes from  which  destitute  families,  or  such  as  are 
liable  to  sink  into  pauperism,  remove.  Nor  are  the 
people  themselves  free  from  blame,  if  we  receive 
their  character  as  it  is  given  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish.  They  frequently  marry  improvi- 
dently ; and  a number  of  the  operatives  “ work 
only  as  many  days  of  the  week  as  is  necessary 
for  gaining  a bare  livelihood  which  seems  very 
singular,  as  they  are  not  charged  with  intem- 
perance. We  can  comprehend  the  desire  and 
the  necessity  for  fewer  hours  of  labour  in  every 
week,  but  not  for  whole  days  of  idleness.  We 
are  not  told  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturers; but  few  of  them  can  have  deposits  in 
the  savings’  banks : and  the  heads  of  families 
w frequently"  desert  their  wives  and  children, 
leaving  them  totally  unprovided  for,  a burden 
on  the  parish.  Where  this  unnatural  act  occurs 
frequently,  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral  state 
of  the  working  people. 

The  town  and  parish  of  Galashiels,  which 
might  be  expected  to  assimilate  in  condition 
to  Hawick,  is  represented  in  a much  more 
favourable  aspect,  as  respects  the  habits  o. 
the  operatives  and  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  paupers  are  supported  by  an  assessment, 
in  addition  to  the  church  collection  and  oc- 
casional donations. 

An  objection  which  the  minister  of  Galashiels 
expresses,  and  one  which  all  Scotch  ministers  na- 
turally feel,  to  assessments,  is,  that  they  tend  to 
Siminiah  the  Offering , as  the  church  collection  is 


technically  called.  The  amount  of  the  Offering  ii 
a kind  of  test  of  the  popularity  of  the  preecber; 
who,  besides,  enjoys  the  patronage,  or  the  doling 
of  it  out.  In  different  parishes,  the  ministers 
have  even  attempted  to  do  away  with  assea- 
ments,  or,  as  the  minister  of  Penicuick 
" to  act  on  Dr  Chalmers’  views.’’  In  the  parti- 
cular instance  of  Penicuick,  the  kirk-session,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  minister,  was  thwarted. 
The  assessment  of  Penicuick  is  now  laid  on  tit 
real,  not  the  valued  rent,  and  the  poor  are  re- 
ported to  be  well  managed,  and  receive  from  5*. 
to  8s.  a-month  for  their  support. — The  mtnut 
of  legal  assessment  is  occasionally  held  out  to 
excite  tardy  heritors  to  co-operate  with  the  kirk, 
sessions. 

In  Mauchline,a  sort  of  legal  assessment  had  hrei 
resorted  to  in  1770;  but  the  £22: 10: 10,  vbitfc 
the  heritors  gently  laid  on  themselves  aud  there 
tenants  in  aid  of  the  church  collections  of  £50,  b 
considered  by  the  minister,  in  his  report  in  1T?J. 
a9  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Even  with  the  assessment,  he  alleges  “ that  it 
must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that,  according  to 
the  present  mode,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
poor  is  most  unequally  divided  : it  fails  slawt 
entirely  on  tenants,  tradesmen,  servants,  vi 
charitable  persons  attending  church;  while  other 
people,  however  rich,  particularly  non-residiw 
heritors,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  parish.  Hence  there  »■ 
in  general,  ample  ground  for  the  common  ohrere- 
ation,  that  * It  is  the  poor  in  Scotland  wAo  owi*- 
tain  the  poor.’  ” And  this  is  quite  as  true  aswbee 
this  was  said  fifty  years  since.  This  is,  indeed, 
according  to  some  of  its  sentimental  admirer*, 
the  very  beauty  of  the  system.  The  miniittn 
of  that  period  were  often  desirous  of  anequafiwd 
burden.  Thus  we  find  the  minister  of  BurntUlwi 
describing  £1 : 5 to  £2  : 10s.  a-year  as  veryin***- 
quate  to  the  support  of  the  poor  fifty  years  see, 
and  suggesting  an  equal  compulsory  a»es®eat, 
which  could  compel  people  to  pay  M accords* » 
their  ability,  whether  inclined  to  be  chsntis;e 
or  not." 

We  may  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  compar- 
ative state  of  the  labourers  and  pauper*  of  *** 
or  two  parishes,  in  1793  and  at  the  present  tin*- 

In  Holy  wood,  Dumfriesshire,  the  allowance  to 
orphans  and  the  infirm  was,  in  1793,  £4  a-year, to: 
which  they  were  boarded  out,  when  barky  ***& 
2d.  and  oats  Is.  10d.,the  Winchesterbushel;®*** 
of  all  kinds,  namely,  beef,  lamb,  veal,  pork, 
the  best  qualities,  3 jd.  a-pound,  and  butter  ?«- 
the  pound,  of  twenty-four  ounces,  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  proportion.  The  wages  of  a labourer, 
in  Holywood  parish,  were  then  Is.  a-day,  fro» 
the  1st  of  March  till  the  1st  of  November. 
lOd.  in  the  winter  months.  Mowing  wo*  11 
Is.  8d.  a-day;  women  at  peats  8d.  Artisac* 
had  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  a-day.  This  rate  of*1?*4 
in  1793  is,  in  relation  to  the  price  of  provisos*, 
much  higher  than  wages  at  present ; and  so 
the  parish  allowance.  The  highest  rate  M* 
given  to  two  of  the  poor  only  i»  £4 : *♦  ’ 

from  8s.  to  14s.  a quarter. 
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Since  1700,  the  rental  of  this  parish  has  risen 
from  £3,000  to  £7,436.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  low  poor-rate  must  be  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  paupers : we  shall  see. 
The  paupers  in  a population  of  736,  who  were 
in  better  circumstances  than  the  working 
class  can  be  now,  when  the  price  of  provisions 
has  advanced  so  much,  and  the  pricejof  labour 
remained  nearly  stationary,  were  fifteen.  Now, 
in  a population  of  1066,  there  are  only  sixteen 
paupers,  six  of  them  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  three  above  seventy,  who  are  supported  by  vo- 
luntary charity.  But,  in  addition  to  theaboveBtated 
allowance,  they  get  some  coals  in  winter  ; making 
in  all,  by  the  General  Assembly’s  report,  £5:  4s., 
for  the  highest  rate,  and,  for  the  lowest  £1  : 4s. 
"With  these  facts,  we  need  not  farther  point  out  in 
how  much  worse  a condition  both  able-bodied  la- 
bourers and  paupers  are  in  Holywood  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  ; yet  they  were  not  well  off 
then,  and  they  had  fairlyentered  upon  potato  diet. 
The  whole  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  des- 
titute, infirm,  impotent,  or  orphaned  in  Holy- 
wood,  with  its  rental  of  £7,436,  and  its  produce 
doubled,  is  *£74  a-year  ; part  of  which  is  derived 
from  former  squeezings,  ordinarily  denominated 
Rurplus  collections.  The  w’ages  of  labour,  and 
the  diet  of  the  labourers,  are  not  noticed  in  the 
New  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  ; so  that 
we  can  only  judge;  by  the  reports  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes.  The  low  price  of  Irish  labour, 
or  the  want  of  a poor  law  for  Ireland, 
until  it  came  almost  too  late  to  secure  the 
desired  advantages,  has  tended  to  depress  wages 
over  all  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Dumfriesshire. 

In  former  periods,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  “ noble  spirit  of  independence,”  which  Scottish 
heritors  cherish  so  fondly,  had  fairly  driven  the 
poor,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  live  upon  nettles  and 
potatoes,  the  alarmed  parochial  authorities  rushed 
to  the  rescue.  In  the  former  Statistical  Account, 
we  read  of  a poor  householder  in  the  parish  of 
Linton  who  was  discovered  living  on  “ the  root 
of  famine against  which  hungry  diet  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  long  entertained  a strong  and  just 
prejudice,  partly  because  they  had  not  discovered 
the  immense  quantity  of  potatoes*  which  must 
be  consumed  where  they  are  the  sole  diet,  or 
nearly  so,  and  oompared  the  unsatisfying  quality 
of  potatoes  with  thesamebulk  of  oatmeal  porridge. 
The  poor  householder’s  awful  case  was  reported 
to  the  minister,  who  seems  to  have  been  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  in  the  parish,  and  who  permitted 
no  paupers  in  his  dominions.  A supply  of  oat- 
meal, and  a little  port  wine,  were  sent  to  the 
starving  man,  whose  misfortune  was,  as  we  appre- 
hend, not  eating  potatoes,  but  having  too  few  po- 
tatoes to  eat.  He  very  graphically  described  his 
own  condition  : — “ He  had  an  owercasting  at  his 
heart  ; and  his  lichts  were  aye  ready  to  lose  the 


* The  quantity  of  potatoes  which  an  Irish  peasant  is 
accustomed  to  consume,  renders  him  a “ mighty  ater” 
when  better  diet  comes  in  his  way.  The  farmers  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  remark  that  the  Irish  reapers  are  “ ill 
to  fill and  the  Scotch  reapers  dislike  eating  along  with 
them  where  there  is  a common  allowance. 


flaff still  common  symptoms,  wc  are  afraid, 
among  the  poor  of  Scotland.  In  the  New  Statis- 
tical Account,  we  find  a gentleman  attributing 
the  decrease  of  ague  in  some  localities,  not  to 
drainage,  which  is  generally  the  cause  assigned, 
but  to  the  increased  plenty  in  the  daily  diet  of 
the  poor  from  the  use  of  potatoes.  Hedoes  not  ad- 
vert to  any  cause  for  the  increase  of  the  famine- 
fever,  typhus,  among  the  poor.  In  the  former  Sta- 
tical Account  of  the  parish  of  Dornoch,  we  find  the 
clergyman,  whose  opinions  in  favour  of  assess- 
ments we  formerly  quoted,  after  enumer- 
ating the  diseases  to  which  the  poor  were  per- 
petually liable,  saying,  “ All  this  seems  to  arise 
from  cold , poor  diet,  comfortless  lodgings,  and 
scanty  fuel."  The  poor  of  Dornoch  are  still  in 
the  same  condition. 

Fifty  years  since,  we  find  the  minister  of  Kil- 
tearn,  in  Ross-shire — a favourably  situated,  and 
even  then  avery  productive,  parish — complaining 
that  the  whole  fund  for  the  support  of  about  100 
poor,  in  a parish  in  which  there  were,  at  the 
time,  ninety-six  widows,  and  of  which  the  popu- 
lation were  1616,  was  but  £15,  from  which  some- 
thing was  deducted  for  official  fees.  “ How 
small  a relief  can  this  afford,”  he  observes, 
“ when  there  are  usually  above  100  persons  on 
the  poors’  list,  with  every  claim  to  charity  that 
indigence  can  give  them  ?”  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  produce  and  rental  of  this 
parish  must  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Contin  and 
Knockbain  noticed  below.  Lying  along  the  side 
of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  it  possesses  even  greater 
local  advantages  than  either  of  them.  What 
now  is  the  condition  of  its  poor,  of  its  present 
eighty-three  paupers,  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem still  flourishing?  It  is  somewhat  better 
than  when  the  above  complaint  was  made ; for 
£20 : 4s.  goes  yearly  to  their  support,  or  leBs 
than  4s.  a-year  each  to  those  now  on  the  roll. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Oathlaw,  in  Forfarshire,  in  a popula- 
tion of  430,  there  were  but  two  paupers,  and 
these  old  women,  widows.  In  that  parish,  in 
the  quaint  phrase  of  the  parson,  there  were  then 
“ neither  brewers,  beggars,  bankrupts,  nor  bas- 
tards;” and  tf  every  family  brewed  their  own  ale.” 
The  present  population  is  533  ; a spinning  mill 
has  been  erected,  and  a number  of  small  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  large  ones  ; the  wages  of 
day  labourers  is  about  Is.  7d.,  and  that  of  farm- 
servants,  by  the  year,  from  £10  to  £12,  with  an 
allowance  of  milk  and  meal.  The  value  of  the 
raw  produce  of  the  parish,  is  £10,717 : 19  : 6.  In 
this  parish  £19  : 2s.  is  raised  for  the  five  paupers 
now  on  the  roll,  by  church  collections.  There 
is,  besides,  interest  on  sums  left  to  the  poor, 
£9  : 10s. ; but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
foundling  and  a lunatic,  making  the  present  ex- 
pense £41,  the  heritors  have  handsomely  agreed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  u so  long  as  these  ex- 
penses remain  on  the  parish.”  There  seem  to 
be  eight  or  nine  heritors  of  Oathlaw,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  resident.  It  is  probable  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  this  parish,  has 
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been  trebled,  and  it  lias  certainly  been  doubled 
Bince  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written  ; 
but  the  provision  for  the  poor  has,  in  no  instance, 
in  Scotland,  kept  anything  like  pace  with  the 
increase  of  produce  and  the  rise  of  rent.  Many 
speculative  economists  would  pronounce  the  ex- 
pectation thut  it  should  do  so,  erroneous  and 
dangerous. 

Of  seventeen  parishes  in  the  Synod  of  Aber- 
deen which  turn  up  to  us  in  the  Report  to  the 
Assembly,  in  about  the  same  page,  and  which 
may  be  assumed  as  the  average  between  the 
comparatively  liberal  allowances  of  the  south  and 
the  wretched  pittance  with  which  human  misery 
is  mocked  and  tantalized  in  the  north,  not  one 
is  assessed.  In  some  of  them,  the  highest 
allowance  to  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll  is 
under  9{d.  a-week,  while  the  lowest  vary  from 
l^d.  to  5d.  a-week.  In  other  words,  the  paupers 
are  allowed  at  the  highest  rate  £2  a-year ; while 
the  lowest  class  graduate  from£l  down  to  As.  6d. 
a-year. 

In  the  Synods  of  Moray  and  Ross,  the  average 
is  much  lower ; and  this  before  we  approach  the 
VUima  Thule  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Glen- 
elg,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now  give  a few  northern 
examples,  chosen  almost  at  random. 

In  Kihkhill,  a beautiful  and  fertile  parish  in 
the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  possessing  many  local 
advantages,  and  which  has  been  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a hereditary  succession  of  able 
and  vigilant  ministers,  the  highest  allowance  paid 
to  permanent  paupers — andwebeg  our  readers  to 
keep  in  mind  how  chary  and  reluctant  kirk-ses- 
sions are  to  receive  permanent  pauper* — is  14s. 
a-year  ; the  lowest  rate  6b.  Auldearn  in  Nairn- 
shire, the  highest  rate,  15s.;  lowest,  3s.  Caw- 
dor, Nairnshire,  highest  allowance,  £1 ; lowest, 
5s.  These  are  all  unassessed,  productive  parishes, 
favourably  situated,  and  immensely  increased  in 
rental,  slowly  as  the  provision  for  the  desti. 
tute  has  crept  on,  or  stationary  as  it  may  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Frith  from  the  above 
places  is  Knockbain  parish  in  Ross-shire,  which 
may  serve  as  a specimen  of  a parish  in  a state  of 
rapid  improvement ; and  where,  as  in  almost  all 
parishes  north  of  the  Forth,  nothing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
shape  of  thosecompulsoryassessmentswhich  “dry 
up  the  sources  of  charity  in  the  heartsof  the  Chris- 
tian people."  Since  the  first  Statistical  Account 
was  written,  the  real  rental  of  the  parish  of 
Knockbain,  in  Ross-shire,  has  risen  from  £2,600 
to  £6,000.  The  proprietors  are  five,  and  three 
are  resident.  There  are  sixty-three  paupers. 
Including  ail  classes,  among  whom  are  distributed 
£24  : 2 : 3 a-year,  obtained  by  church  collections 
and  sessional  dues.  Could  not  that  £6,000  a- 
year  of  real  rental  reasonably  and  safely  afford  a 
little  more  to  assuage  the  misery  of  the  aged  la- 
bourers of  this  parish,  those  whose  toil  and  sweat 
have  reclaimed  its  wastes  and  moors,  and  helped 
so  largely  to  raise  it  to  its  present  prosperous 
condition  ? The  proprietors  here  are  Sir  Colin 
Mackenzie,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  Mr  Mackenzie 
of  Allangrange,  &c. 


Con  tin,  a neighbouring  Ross-shire  parish,  also 
advantageously  situated,  affords  a pendant  to 
Knockbain.  When  the  last  Statistical  Acnmtt 
was  drawn  out,  the  rental  of  Contin  parish  was 
£1400  ; it  is  now  £6,000.  Of  eleven  heritors, 
only  one,  and  we  believe  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
prietor, resides — Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Is 
1831,  the  population  was  2,023  ; the  persons  to 
whom  parochial  aid  is  given, the  paupers,  amount 
to  forty-three.  They“  are  maintained  entirely  hr 
church  collections ; which  average  £7 : 9s.  a-year ; 
and,  with  some  trifle  more  of  interest,  and  tao 
residue  of  a former  legacy,  afford  the  paupers, 
on  the  average,  8s.  a-year.* 

The  pastor  of  this  parish  does  not  repeat  the 
stereotyped  reply,  that  “ the  people  enjoy  a fair 
share  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  society.* 
He  says,  on  the  contrary,  “ Poverty  has  teodtd 
greatly  to  crush  the  social  feelings  of  the  pet- 
pie ; they  enjoy  in  a very  limited  degree  tin 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  society;  yet  they 
are,  in  general,  not  dissatisfied  with  their  condi. 
tion.  . . . The  poor  do  not  apply  for  pare- 

chial  relief  until  compelled  by  necessity,  in  jbt 
other  case  it  is  considered  degradation."  Tbs 
is  as  it  should  be  ; yet  what  is  the  aid  when  ob- 
tained?— less  than  2d.  a-week.  Surely  wd 
parishes  and  proprietors  have  been  tried  loot 
enough  on  the  Voluntary  system.  As  in  other 
parishes,  there  are  in  Contin,  among  the  poor,  t 
great  majority  of  aged  single  women. 

Of  the  parish  of  Nigo,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
the  raw  produce  is  worth  £16.380  a-year,  and  is 
probably  quadrupled  since  the  last  Statistical 
Account  was  written.  The  population  is  ltfl, 
of  whom  sixty-two  permanent  and  occaieoii 
paupers  receive  £30 ; which,  says  the  minister. 
“ The  heritors  have  of  late  years  been  induced 
to  give  to  the  poor,  who  have  no  indisposition  to 
take," — ay,  probably  a great  deal  more.  Thr» 
seems  to  be  a feud  between  the  heritors 
kirk-session  of  this  parish  ; and  we  msy  remark, 
what  holds  nearly  universally,  that,  while  tie 
kirk-sessions  chose  to  half-starve  the  poor  in  their 
own  way,  without  seeking  anything  from  thi 
heritors,  the  latter  rarely  interfere  with  their 
proceedings ; but  as  soon  as  any  considerable 
assessment  is  resorted  to,  the  heritors  begin  to 
look  sharp ; no  longer  trust  to  the  entire  maiuet- 
ment  of  the  kirk-session,  but  appoint  hired  per- 
sons for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  tie 
funds  raised — Let  us  return  to  a midlaad 
county. 

Of  KmBTTLEs,  in  Fifeshire,  the  population  i* 
547  ; the  gross  reutal,  £4,353  : 4s. ; and  tbe  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  paupers,  “ where  pub- 
lic begging  is  unknown,”  exactly  £2$ : $*.  1* 
viewing  this  enormous  sum,  the  minifter  gra™*? 
remarks  “ In  former  times,  the  Scotti»b 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  seeking  parochial  re- 
lief ; but  this  spirit  of  independence  ha* 
been  pretty  generally  abated."  What  can  ki-t 

* It  was  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Muirton,  an  heritor  d 
Contin,  who  seconded  Mr  Dempster’s  resolution,  at 
great  Edinburgh  meeting,  for  crushing  any  13 
the  condition  of  tbe  poor,  saucuoued  by  Gtftnnm,  , 
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abated  it  ? — not,  certainly,  the  amount  of  relief 
afforded,  nor  yet  the  knowledge  that  the  desti- 
tute, the  infirm  and  sick  poor  are  legally  en- 
titled to  a maintenance  ? May  it  not  be  the  gene- 
ral poverty  which  has  lowered  the  Scottish  pride — 
nay,  the  extremity  of  suffering?  The  beauty  of 
the  niggardly  Voluntary  system  is, that  it  crushes 
the  feelings  and  degrades  the  spirit  of  the  poor, 
without  materially  relieving  their  necessities,  or 
operating  favourably  upon  their  habits. 

Lome  Peut. — Ileal  rental,  £5,000.  WageB  of 
labour.  Is.  4d.  in  winter — in  summer,  Is.  8d. ; 
wages  of  men  at  the  spinning-mill  from  10s.  to 
12s.  a-week.  Population,  1336.  In  this  parish, 
fifteen  paupers  receive  an  average  allowance  of  Is. 
a-week  ; and  fifteen  more,  occasional  assistance, 
which  comes  to  less  than  6d.  a-week.  The  main- 
tenance of  two  idiot  paupers  costs  £7  : 16s.  each. 
In  all  £90  is  raised  for  the  poor,  in  church  col- 
lections, seat-rents,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &c. ; of 
all  which  dues  and  fines,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a considerable  part  comes  from  the 
poor  themselves. 

Parishes  in  circumstances  like  the  above  are 
so  general,  that  the  examples  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied. We  therefore  close  them. 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  our  northern  selec- 
tions are  invidious  and  partial,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  give  as  succinct  an  account  as 
possible  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  destitute  in  a few  more  of  those  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland,  which  may  be  considered, 
from  the  improved  agriculture,  increased  pro- 
duction, and  rise  of  rent,  as  in  highly*  favour- 
able circumstances. 

In  Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  where 
there  is  a compulsory  assessment,  the  rental  is 
£7,369,  on  which  is  levied  £110,  or  3.Jd.  in  the 
pound,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty  paupers, 
out  of  a population  of  1666  persons  ; but 
£30  additional  are  raised  by  the  collection  at 
the  church  door.  Once  for  all,  we  would 
remark,  that,  in  general,  wherever  legal  assess- 
ments are  introduced,  the  allowance  to  paupers 
seems  rather  more  adequate  to  prove  a help 
to  the  subsistence  of  a civilized  being,  in 
civilized  society,  than  in  the  Voluntary  parishes. 
We  would  also  request  attention  to  the  large 
proportion  of  aged  female  paupers  in  all  th$ 
rural  parishes  of  the  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties, owing,  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  hand-spin- 
ning and  knitting,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  spinning-mills  and  stocking- frames, 
the  discouragement  of  marriage  caused  among 
the  considerate  labourers,  by  the  general  po- 
verty and  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  from  destitute  old  men  being  more  fre- 
quently harboured  in  the  towns,  whither  they 
have  gone  in  quest  of  employment,  which  feeble 
old  women  have  no  chance  of  finding,  and  so 
linger  on  in  starvation. 

in  Dor  nock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  there  is  a legal 
assessment,  which  must  be  considered  moderate. 
The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  the 
parish  is  £11,450.  The  population  is  752;  of 
whom  twenty-two  are  paupers,  receiving,  on  the 


average,  Is.  Id.  a-week,  for  which  £66  is  levied  by 
the  assessment;  £11  being  obtained  by  the  church 
collection.  This  does  not  seem  excessive  in  a 
parish  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  perni- 
cious example  of  England.  Upon  the  real  rental 
of  £3,300,  it  is  nett  4}d.  a-pound,or  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  is  levied  on  the  rate-payers  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  poor-rate  in  all  the  towns  where 
compulsory  assessments  are  raised.  . 

In  one  unassessed  parish  of  Dumfriesshire,  or- 
phans and  old  infirm  persons  without  relations 
are  hoarded  out  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of 
£4  a- year.  Besides  the  parochial  relief,  paupers 
here  receive  “ frequent  supplies  of  food  from 
charitable  well-disposed  persons.”  That  is,  for 
want  of  a compulsory  assessment  the  burthen  is 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  should 
hear  it,  and  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it,  and 
laid  upon  their  more  generous  neighbours. 

The  rent  of  Torthorwald  parish,  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  £1850 ; it 
is  now  £4,765 : but  the  farmers  do  not  appear  to 
have  thriven  along  with  the  farms.  “ Then,” 
says  their  minister,  “ most  of  them  were  saving 
money  ; but  at  present  very  few  of  them  can  do 
more  than  maintain  their  families  and  pay  their 
rents."  The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  are  the  only  heritors, 
and  neither  of  them  reside  in  the  parish.  In 
1791,  the  population  was  660.  It  is  now  1320, 
or  just  doubled.  At  the  earlier  period,  there 
were  five  paupers ; now  there  are  twenty-one, 
of  whom  seventeen  are  old  women.  At  the  early 
period,  the  five  paupers  got  only  £1  : 2s.  each  ; 
but,  at  that  time,  as  the  minister,  who  seems  to 
have  much  consideration  for  the  poor,  remarks, 
**  Lint  was  grown  in  the  district,  and  spinning 
gave  profitable  employment  to  many  persons,and 
particularly  to  old  women,  and  enabled  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  maintain  themselves.”  For 
the  spinning  of  former  times,  the  elderly  female 
peasantry  (those  who,  while  young  and  vigorous, 
could,  when  employed,  earn  lOd.  or  8d.  a-day  at 
hay,  turnips,  or  harvest  work)  have  now  no  sub- 
stitute; and  how  is  it  possible,  that  these  women, 
from  their  early  industry,  and  with  almost  invari- 
ably aged  parents,  or  orphan  nieces  and  nephewsto 
assist,  can  make  any  provision  for  old  age  ? The 
twenty-one  paupers  of  the  present  day.  of  whom 
seventeen  are  females,  receive,  on  the  average, 
£1:17:  1>[  each ; to  which  the  two  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  do  not  appear  to  contribute 
one  farthing  from  their  increased  rental,  or 
ever  to  have  contributed.  The  £39  distribut- 
ed among  the  four  male  and  seventeen  aged 
female  paupers  in  the  parish,  where  rent  has 
risen  so  much,  comes  from  the  church  collec- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  bequests  made  to  the 
poor.  Wages  here,  and  over  all  Dumfriesshire, 
are  rather  low ; provisions  are  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  poor  people  of 
Torthorwald  have  the  advantage  of  being  near 
the  Lochar  Moss,  where,  by  their  own  exertions, 
they  may  obtain  fuel  cheaply  ; but  to  counter- 
balance this  comes  house-rent ; and  the  obser- 
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rations  of  the  minister  of  Torthorwald  npplies 
to  many  places  in  Scotland.  “ The  yearly  rent 
of  labourers'  cottages,  is  from  £1  to  £5  a-year. 
Those  at  the  lowest  rent  are  miserable  hovels ; 
and  the  rent  of  the  best,  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  labourers,  or  even  common  tradesmen.” 
When  the  Inst  Statistical  Account  was  written, 
the  rent  of  such  cottages  was,  on  the  average, 
13s.  The  modern  rent  alone  of  a tolerably  com- 
fortable dwelling,  would  cost  a fourth  part  of  the 
whole  yearly  income  of  the  modern  tenant. 

Kibkmaiiok,  a highly  improved  and  productive 
parish,  immediately  adjoining  Dumfries,  may  be 
presumed  favourably  situated  as  respects  the 
labouring  class.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1831,  was  1601.  The  number  of  paupers  on 
the  roll  is  twenty-eight  ; but,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  population  was  much  less,  the  number 
was  twenty-two  ; so  that  pauperism  has  either 
been  kept  down  by  a process  of  compression, 
well  known  to  kirk-sessions,  or  from  less  strin- 
gent causes.  There  is  no  assessment ; but  from 
the  church  collections,  and  that  blessed  relief 
of  the  oppressed  Scottish  heritors,  whose  faces 
are  grinded  by  the  poor — the  interest  of  mor- 
tified money,  taken  altogether,  the  paupers  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  nearly  a shilling  a-week. 
The  rental  of  this  parish  is  from  £9,000  to 
£10,000,  of  which  not  a farthing  has  ever  gone  to 
the  support  of  the  main  producers,  when  fallen 
into  infirmity,  destitution,  and  old  age.  Yet 
the  poor  of  this  locality  are  waxing  rather  au- 
dacious,  according  to  the  report  of  their  pastor; 
and  “ Some  poor  persons  have  been  heard  to  say, 
The  rich  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  poor."  He, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  insinuates  a threat 
of  impending  assessment,  if  the  absentee  pro. 
prietors  do  not  voluntarily  contribute  their 
mite.  As  a bonne  louche,  we  have  reserved  the 
parish  [of  St  Mungo,  which  its  worthy  pastor 
seems  to  consider  quite  a model  parish  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  poor. 

Parish  of  St  Munoo,  Dumfriesshire. — The 
real  rental  of  this  parish,  in  17*6,  was  £373 ; in 
179*,  it  had  risen  to  £1800.  It  is  now  £*,000. 
When  the  last  Statistical  Report  was  drawn  up, 
there  wsb  a population  of  6*0,  of  whom  eight  were 
paupers.  There  are  now  791  of  a population, 
of  which  twelve  persons  are  paupers.  But  the 
kirk-sessions  of  Scotland  have  an  infallible  re- 
cipe for  depressing  the  number  of  paupers.  They, 
according  to  the  Scottish  proverb,  “ out  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth  and  tbeir  cloth 
is  scant.  In  St  Mungo  the  sole  support  of  the 
occasional  paupers — for  it  is  boasted  that  no 
permanent  paupers  are  admitted  on  the  roll — 
arises  from  the  church  collections.  Not  a six- 
pence is  levied  from  the  ten  times  increased, 
the  £*,000  real  rental.  But  we  shall  use  the 
words  of  the  worthy  incumbent,  who  should  best 
understand  the  subject,  having  first  mentioned 
that  St  Mungo  is  one  of  those  parishes  still  but 
recovering  from  that  state  of  painful  transition 
occasioned  by  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenants, 
and  the  consolidation  of  farms.  The  minister 
notices,  " that  one  tenant,  at  present,  rents  a 


farm,  which,  not  many  years  since,  gave  employ, 
ment  to  six  tenants  and  their  families.”  Bui, 
notwithstanding  the  condition  of  matters  which 
this  fact  indicates,  he  states  that  “ no  individual 
has  ever  had  adjudged  to  him  a regular  aliment; 
and,  when  such  is  given,  the  pauper  is  allowed 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week  which  fund  arise*, 
as  we  have  stated,  wholly  from  church  collec- 
tions, amounting  to  £22  a-year.  The  small  sums 
allowed  are  laid  out  at  the  discretion  of  the 
kirk-session,  in  house  rent,  in  giving  work  to 
poor  women,  or  in  educating  the  children  of  the 
so-called  paupers;  and  “direct  payment  in 
money  from  the  sessional  funds”  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  if  possible.  In  this  parish  destitute 
poor  women  are  occasionally  employed  " in 
gathering  stones,  and  filling  carts  on  the  pariah 
roads,  at  a fixed  rate,  and,  in  all  probability,  at 
a very  low  rate ; and  labourers  employed  oo 
these  roads  are  paid  2d.  a-day  below  the  u»uul 
price  of  labour,  “ to  make  the  fund  last  as  kn* 
as  possible,"  and  to  get,  it  might  be  added,  a* 
much  parish  work  as  possible  done  below  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  thus  injuring  all  the  other 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  opportuni- 
ties which  the  labouring  poor  of  St  Mungo  have 
to  lay  by  in  youth  a provision  for  old  age  may 
be  gathered  from  the  rate  of  wbges,  which,  for 
male  labourers,  is  Is.  2d.  a-day  in  summer,  and 
la.  in  winter  ; for  women,  8d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  7d.  in  winter;  of  course,  without  food.  Fuel 
is  dear  in  this  parish  ; and  St  Mungo  seems  to  be 
placed  under  a singular  by-law,  the  heritors  being 
the  legislature,  nnd  the  Executive  the  minister; 
which  law  wo  consider  not  a little  questionable. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  Scotland.  Though 
the  said  heritors  are  notlegallyburthened  one  far-  j 
thing  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  they  have,  in  his 
own  words,  “empowered  the  minister  to  object 
to  any  individual  or  family  acquiring  a resi- 
dence in  the  parish,  whom  he  might  judge  likely 
to  become  a burthen  upon  it ;"  a strange  enact- 
ment in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  but  one 
upon  which  the  minister  has  acted  so  effec- 
tually, that  he  is  now  enabled  to  boast  that  the 
system  operates  so  well  that,  during  his  incum- 
bency, “ The  poor  have  been  not  only  comfort- 
ably (?)  supported,  without  any  aid  from  heritor*, 
but  he  has  laid  up  a sum  which,  under  judicious 
management,  will  render  any  assessment  for  the 
poor  unnecessary."  The  minister  of  St  Mungo 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  heritors  of 
Scotland.  When  destitute  persons  from  that 
parish  are  found  burthening  the  charitable,  or 
swelling  the  ranks  of  pauperism  in  other  parishes 
and  towns,  the  law  of  the  parish  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Let  any  one  seriously  consider 
the  condition  of  this  one  parish,  held  up  by  it* 
clergyman  as  a pattern,  and  say  if  a compulsory 
assessment  is  not  required  for  its  poor?  or  if 
there  would  be  any  hardship  or  danger  in  a 
small  per  centage  being  levied  on  the  vastly  in- 
creased real  rental  of  the  parish,  to  mitigate  still 
farther  the  sufferings  of  “extreme  age  or  hopeless 
disease,’’to  which  we  must  consider  ls.6d.  a-week 
totally  inadequate  ? Again  we  inquire,  does  £82  a- 
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year,  railed  by  voluntary  contribution  at  the 
church  door,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  rental  of  the  parish  ? or,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  do  the  wages  of  labour  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  of  provisions  and  of  rent  ? 
And  how  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  ? 
That  rate  of  wages,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
Is.  2d.  in  summer,  and  Is.  in  winter.  The  mi- 
nister of  8t  Mungo  in  one  place  remarks — w The 
changes  affecting  the  population  of  this  parish 
are  the  union  of  small  farms,  the  pulling  down 
of  cottages  by  the  lairds,  the  exhausted  state  of 
peat-mosses,  the  high  price  of  coals,  and  the  ge- 
neral use  of  agricultural  machinery.”  And  to 
meet  and  alleviate  all  those  enduring  or  tempor- 
ary hardships  come  the  £22  a-year  of  voluntary 
charity,  and  the  labour  on  the  parish  roads, 
at  which  the  poor  find  temporary  employment 
at  2d.  a-day  below  the  low  rate  of  wages 
known  in  St  Mungo.  But  the  work-people 
of  St  Mungo,  also,  are  Baid  “ to  enjoy  a 
full  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  ; and,  not  med- 
dling with  politics,  they  are  quite  contented  with 
their  condition.”  W e should  have  great  doubts 
either  as  to  their  fair  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  or  their  perfect  contentment ; dull,  torpid, 
and  ignorant  of  their  true  interests  and  rights  as 
ignorance  and  poverty  may  have  rendered  them. 
The  minister  of  St  Mungo  makes  another  singu- 
lar admission.  The  purity  of  morals,  even  after 
his  long  incumbency,  is  not  remarkable.  There 
are  frequent  instances  of  unlawful  intercourse 
among  the  sexes  in  St  Mungo,  which  we  should 
not  have  noticed,  save  that  their  minister  says, 
“ They  justify  their  practices  on  principle.” 
They  are,  however,  not  very  deeply  imbued  with 
the  vice  of  poaching,  save  salmon  in  the  river 
Annan, — which  article,  in  spite  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament, the  Scotch  cannot  be  taught  to  con- 
sider as  property.  The  peasantry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain must  be  at  a loss  to  decide  whether  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  pilfering,  or  poach- 
ing, is  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  sin; 
though,  from  the  established  relations  between 
crime  and  punishment,  theyought  to  regard  poach- 
ing as  by  far  the  most  heinous  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  The  minister  of  St  Mungo  seems  to  regret 
exceedingly  the  disuse  of  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth, the  black-stool,  and  the  iron  collar  or  gor. 
get  padlocked  round  the  neck  of  the  offender  in 
church  ; and  the  fines  for  “ even  allowing  a shirt 
to  remain  drying  on  a hedge  during  the  Sabbath.” 
“ It  was  the  holy  discipline  of  our  church,”  he 
adds,  “ which  counteracted  the  tendency  of  the 
Book  of  Sports  to  heathenize  that  sacred  day  in 
Scotland.”  Altogether,  the  social  and  religious 
state  of  St  Mungo  is  a study  to  the  statist  and 
the  philanthropist.  Pauperism  is  well  kept  un- 
der, but  destitution  and  immorality  abound,  and 
the  latter  is  “justified  on  principle.” 

Were  **  perambulating  commissioners”  to  col- 
lect facts  by  local  examination,  we  apprehend 
that  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  found,  upon 
the  whole,  considerably  lower  in  Scotland  than 
is  generally  imagined;  and  that  the  entire  means 
of  labourers' families  are  not  comparatively  larger, 


if  they  be  not  positively  leBg,  than  they  were  forty 
years  since,  when  the  wife  of  a married  labourer 
appears,  by  a calculation  frequent  in  the  former 
Statistical  Account,  to  have  contributed  to  the 
gains  of  the  family  about  Is.  fid.  a- week,  by  spin, 
ning  and  harvest  work.  The  present  minister 
of  Largo  states  of  his  parishioners — “ It  argues 
well  for  their  prudence  and  management,  that 
with  wages,  as  frequently  happens,  not  exceeding 
69.  or  7s.  a-week,  they  are  able  to  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  feed  their  families,  pay  their  house- 
rent,  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  Their 
kindness  to  each  other  in  distress,  it  is  always 
gratifying  to  witness.”  The  stipend  of  the 
minister,  exclusive  of  an  excellent  house,  aver- 
ages about  £300  a-year.  The  ill-paid  emolu- 
ments of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  are  about  £55, 
and  those  of  the  two  other  schoolmasters  in  the 
parish  about  £40  a-year.  This  great  disparity 
between  the  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  of  the  clergyman  is  common  to  every 
Scottish  parish  ; not  that  we  consider  the  rural 
clergy  of  Scotland  as  by  any  means  extravagantly 
paid,  while  the  schoolmasters  are  certainly  under- 
paid ; though  one  can  imagine  that,  on  what 
would  be  considered  poor  wages  by  a London 
mechanic,  they  may  still  live.  But  by  what 
process  of  calculation  are  we  to  apportion,  in  our 
wealthy  and  luxurious  society,  the  wages  of  the 
labourers,  the  six  or  seven  shillings,  so  as 
to  meet  the  many  calls  upon  it,  and  leave  some- 
thing against  the  days  of  sickness,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age? 

In  the  former  Statistical  Account,  the  clergy- 
man often  allotted  the  income  of  the  labourer, 
and  sometimes  even  shewed  a saving  at  the  end 
of  the  year.*  In  the  New  Statistical  Account, 
so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  no  clergyman  ha9  at- 
tempted this  delicate  office.  In  the  above-men- 
tioned parish  of  Largo,  forty  individuals,  on  the 
average,  and  of  the  class  who  maintain  their 
families  so  respectably  on  their  small  wages, 
while  in  health  and  employment,  eventually  be- 
come paupers,  out  of  a population  of  2,567  ; and 
receive,  as  their  average  allowance,  Is.  a-week, 
from  a fund  raised  by  church-door  collections 
and  mortcloth  dues.  The  number  of  fatuous  and 
insane  paupers  in  this  parish  is  remarknblylarge  ; 
and  considerable  sums  have  been,  of  late,  col- 
lected voluntarily  for  their  support ; that  is  to 
say,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  Scotland,  these  sums 
are  considerable : for,  on  the  rental  of  the  parish, 
the  burthen  is  light  indeed  ; and  “ the  heritors,” 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  “ most  wisely  re- 
frain from  resorting  to  legal  assessments.” 

With  one  or  two  facts,  gleaned  from  the  late 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  we  Bhall  close 
this  article.  The  terror  of  assessment  had  led 
to  the  impression  that,  in  assessed  parishes,  the 
number  of  the  permanent  paupers  must  be  larger 
than  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  where  the  rate 

* These  frugal  documents  are,  in  their  way,  great  curi- 
osities. They  argue  very  little  benefit  to  the  excise  and 
customs,  and  still  less  to  manufactures,  fiom  the  agricul- 

tural families.  The  total  expenditure  of  such  families, 
ranged  at  from  £17  to  £23. 
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allowed  is  so  much  smaller,  as  not  to  be  worth 
asking.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
paupers  are  fewer  in  the  assessed  parishes. 

The  average  number  of  paupers,  to  the  whole 
population  of  Scotland,  is  rather  under  three 
and  a-half  per  cent. ; and  is  lowest  in  the  assessed 
parishes.  But  the  rate  of  allowance  to  paupers 
in  the  assessed  parishes  is  nearly  triple  that  of 
the  non-assessed  parishes ; the  former  being 
£2:14:9,  the  latter  £1:0:4  a-year.  In  the 
legally  assessed  parishes,  the  burden  of  the  rate 
to  each  individual  of  the  population  is  still  only 
Is.  ifgd.  Let  us  not  be  unduly  alarmed. 

Four  times  the  number  of  children  are  put  to 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  in  the  as- 
sessed than  in  the  non-assessed  parishes  ; and, 
consequently,  much  more  interest  is  taken  in 
these  parishes,  to  form  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  habits  of  virtue  and  industry.  This  attention 
is  another  argument  for  legal  assessment,  de- 
ducible  from  the  General  Assembly's  Report. 
In  assessed  parishes,  education  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, employed  as  a preventive  against  incipient 
pauperism  ; and,  whatever  be  the  motive,  the 
effect  must  be  good. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  elicited  by 
this  and  other  Reports,  is  the  increased  value  of 
landed  property,  and  the  rise  of  real  rental  as 
compared  with  the  vulucd  rent  in  Scots  money. 
A pund  Scots , or  twentypence  sterling,  has  now- 
risen  to  IT,  £2,  £3,  £\,  £5,  sterling;  and,  in 
some  situations,  to  much  more.  Scotland  can 
no  longer  be  called  a poor  country,  though  pos- 
sessed of  much  less  accumulated  and  diffused 
wealth  than  England,  where  commerce  is  of  old 
existence.  It  is  richer,  as  is  observed  by  Dr 
Alison,  than  Wales;  where  the  rate  paid  by  each 
individual  of  the  population  for  the  support  of 
paupers  is  five  times  more  than  in  Scotland,  and 


yet  is  not  complained  of.  Considered  in  iu 
agriculture,  Scotland  is  now  absolutely  rich. 

Of  those  who  have  gone  along  with  u«  through 
the  Statistical  Returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  a fair  selection  of  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, some  may  conclude  that  no  farther  inquire 
is  necessary ; that  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  the  administrators  of  the  existing  poor 
law,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a change  of  the  system  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice. ( Rhers,  with  whom  we  agree  in  opinion,  will 
feel  the  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  imme- 
diate, searching,  and  impartial  inquiry;  which  can 
no  more  be  efficiently  conducted  by  the  ministers 
and  heritors  of  parishes,  than  any  inquiry  what- 
ever by  parties  strongly  interested.  Inthe  Report 
to  the  Government,  lately  made  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  Statistical  Account,  all  the 
information  is  elicited  which  heritors  and  clergy 
are  ever  likely  to  give,  if  they  be  not  brought  be- 
fore another  open  tribunal,  and  cross-questioned 
and  sifted.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  own  spon- 
taneous statements  make  out  a strong  case,  in 
unveiling  a system  pregnant  with  every  one  of 
those  evils  which  a well-considered  poor  lav  ii 
meant  to  prevent  or  alleviate ; namely,  exten- 
sive and  extreme  destitution  among  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  improvident  and  profligate;  mendi- 
cancy, vagrancy,  recklessness  of  all  moral  re- 
straint, juvenile  delinquency,  disease,  and  crime. 
The  Statistical  Account  proves  another  fact: 
that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  in  Scotland 
has  nothing  like  kept  pace  with  the  national 
increase  of  wealth,  and  consequently  not  with 
the  ability  to  pay  them.  That  the  poor-rates,  or 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  destitute,  never, 
at  any  time,  bore  any  fair  proportion  to  those 
means,  is  for  future  consideration. 


TIIE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MONTROSE.* 


Those  who  arc  acquaint!  U with  Mr  Napier’s  former 
work,  “ Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,”  do  not  require 
to  be  told  of  liia  high-flown  Iligh-Church  and  Divine- 
Right  ideas,  or  that  his  extravagant  prejudice  against  the 
Presbyterians,  which  might  be  mischierous  if  not 
pushed  to,  and  beyond,  the  verge  of  absurdity,  is  hence 
harmless  or  simply  ludicrous.  The  present  publication 
is  essentially  the  former  work,  but  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a great  deal  of  curious  ori- 
ginal matter. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  calamity  that,  when  the  seamy 
side  of  any  tissue  of  grand  historical  events  is  turned  to  the 
light,  there  must,  in  general,  be  considerable  abatement  or 
qualification  of  our  enthusiastic  admiration  for  even  the 
greatest  and  purest  of  public  characters.  It  is,  however, 
the  duty  of  the  candid  and  impartial  historian  to  shew  us 
the  men  ns  they  were,  and  not  as  party-spirit  and  the 
eulogies  of  biographers  represent  them.  Mr  Napier  is, 

* “The  Lifcnnd  Time*  of  Montrose.”  By  Mark  Napier, 
Enq..  Advocate.  Pp.  687 ; with  Portrait*  and  Auto- 
grapha. 


we  are  afraid,  the  very  antipode  of  a candid  and  im- 
partial historian.  His  party-spirit  is  delightfully  vehe- 
ment > one  really  sympathizes  with  his  intense  hatred  of 
the  Covennntcrs  and  rebels,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
an  emotion  ; and  his  eulogy  is  so  cordial  in  its  extrars- 
gnnee,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  participate*  for  the 
moment,  in  the  feeling  which  it  breathe*. 

Among  the  original  documents,  which  Mr  Napier  has 
obtained,  is  the  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  during  the  troubles  In  the  reigvi  of 
Charles  I.  He  considers  the  publication  of  the  entire 
manuscript,  which  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  a desideratum  in  the  national  literature;  sod  if 
the  whole  is  to  be  judged  by  the  rare  specimens  girro, 
Mr  Napier  is  certainly  in  the  light.  The  character  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  himself  is  a study,  from  the  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  worldliness  and  fanaticism,  w»l 
timidity,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  flesh  rebelling  against 
the  spirit.  Mr  Napier,  with  several  original  papers  of 
inferior  value,  haj  obtained  a MS.  history  of  Mont- 
rose's times,  written  by  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny,  wlw 
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lived  at  the  period.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  a numer- 
ous family  of  ions,  who  enjoyed  each  a good  appointment 
or  fair  estate  ; and  throve  amidst  the  national  distractions, 
like  so  many  young;  Hannibals,  not  a little  indebted  for 
their  worldly  prosperity,  ns  their  worthy  father  ima- 
gined, to  bis  prayers.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  a zealous 
and  apparently  a most  sincere  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ; and,  if  not  the  enlightened  .friend  of 
civil  liberty,  he  was  at  least  the  bitter  enemy  of  Epis- 
copacy ; yet  cautious  withal,  and  often  in  sore  pinches 
between  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  When  civil  dudgeon 
grew  rampant,  and  the  two  parties  got  into  actual  colli- 
sion, the  Lord  Advocate  began  to  be  favoured  with  visions 
and  revelations,  as  if  he  had  been  a gifted  divine,  in- 
stead of  a mere  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  civil  war 
had  broken  out;  about  500  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  “ lords"  included,  had  taken  pike  and  halbert, 
and  attended  the  Wappenschato.  The  King  was  coming 
northward;  he  was  heard  of  as  at  York,  at  Newcastle, 
at  Berwick.  A meeting  of  the  Council  and  of  “ the  Ses- 
sion" was  summoned  in  haste;  and, that  night,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  his  first  revelation,  which  he  thus  re- 
lates : — 

“ Words  spoken  and  heard  on  3 d April  1039,  in  the 
i horning.  Item,  as  I awakened  on  Wednesday  in  the 
morning  I fell  in  an  earnest  in-calling  of  the  Lord,  that 
his  Majesty*  would  pity  his  people,  and  vindicate  them 
from  the  {rower  and  rage  of  their  adversaries,  and  would 
establish  the  glory  of  his  blessed  truth  iu  the  land.  And 
while  I was  praying,  these  words  were  spoken,  but 
whether  by  me  or  some  other  1 dare  not  say,  but  the 
words  were, — ‘ I will  preserve  and  save  my  peopled 
Whereupon  I awakened  out  of  my  diowsiness : for  I 
was  not  sleeping,  but  as  it  were  oppressed  with  grief  and 
tears,  till  these  words  were  spoken,  and  certainly  heard 
by  me.  Blessed  be  God  who  has  a care  of  his  own. 
Aud  i asked  my  wife  if  she  heard  any  speaking?  Who 
said,  not;  and  I told  her  what  I heard.” 

The  Advocate  was  a juste  milieu  politician,  though  a 
stanch  Presbyterian.  He  admired  the  “ happy  middis ," 
a phrase  of  peculiar  beauty  and  force  ; and  trimmed  at 
the  public  conferences  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though 
he  never  compromised  the  Kirk. 

The  visions  of  the  Advocate  thickened  as  the  political 
horizou  darkened.  After  news  of  the  skirmish  called 
“The  Trot  of  Turiff,"  we  find  him  entering  in  his 
diary — 

“ 10th  May,  Saturday,  1639.  This  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, I,  lying  in  my  bed  betwixt  five  and  six,  and,  upon 
the  grief  of  the  report  of  the  disaster  in  the  north,  pour- 
ing forth  my  heart  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  saying 
‘ Lord  pity  thy  pure  kirk,  for  there  is  no  help  in  man,’ 
I heard  a voice  saying  to  me,  as  I did  hear  it  of  before 
on  third  April  last,  ‘ I will  pity  it,' — for  which  I blessed 
the  Lord,  and  believe  that  it  shall  be  as  my  Lord  has 
now  twice  spoken  to  me." 

Sir  Thomas  did  not,  however,  lack  spirit.  He  and 
lua  family  prepared  for  the  worst.  When  the  King  was 
marching  northward  from  England,  and  the  loyal  barons 
of  Scotland  were  taking  arms  for  the  royal  cause;  while 
l^eslie,  and  our  author's  hero,  Montrose,  led  the  troops  of 
the  Covenant ; we  find  the  Advocate  arming  his  family  and 
securing  his  valuables 

“ 12th  April  1G39,  Friday.  Lent  to  my  son,  Mr  James, 
my  sword  and  twa  pistols. 

“ 22d  April  1G39.  Pctronell.  Given  to  my  son  Sir 
Thomas  [Kerse]  my  petronell  or  enrabin,  iudentit  of 
rowat  work,  reserving  the  use  thereof  to  myself  when  I 
call  for  it. 

“ 4th  May.  This  night  the  two  iron  kists,  with  the 

* Mcaniog  the  Almighty. 


writs  and  evidents  being  therein,  put  in  the  laigh  sellar 
volt, — for  eschewing  of  fire;  and  commits  the  rest  to  the 
Lord. 

“ 18th  May.  Long  Carabin.  Lent  to  John  [Craighall] 
my  long  carabin,  of  rowat  work  all  indentit ; with  tho 
brace,  iron  key,  and  gold  string,  gotten  from  Mr  John 
Elies. 

“20th  May.  Little  Carabin.  Given  to  my  son  Charles 
my  little  rowat  carabin  of  mother  o’  pearl  stock,  to  be 
usit  by  him  when  I have  not  ado  therewith;  but  to  be 
ready  when  I call  for  it. 

41  Contribution.  Given  to  her  5 rosnobles  for  the  con- 
tribution to  the  common  cause  made  by  women. 

“ 23d  May.  2 Pistols.  Coft  from  Andrew  Anderson 
in  Cowper,  2 pistols,  and  given  therefor  two  double 
angels." 

These  were  exciting  times ; nnd  a brave  spirit  was 
abroad  among  the  people,  worthy  of  any  cause.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the 
passing  events,  who  has  incurred  the  especial  dislike  of 
Mr  Napier,  gives  an  account  of  the  arming  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  of  the  spirited  part  lie  took  in  the  move- 
ment, which  will  still  rouse  the  Presbyterian  heart  like 
a trumpet . 

“ He  says,  * I was  as  a man  who  had  taken  my  leave 
from  the  world,  nnd  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service, 
without  return,  i found  the  favour  of  God  shining  upon 
me,  and  a sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and  vehement 
spirit  leading  me  all  along ; but  I was  no  sooner  on  my 
way  westward,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  than  my 
old  security  letumed.  . . . They  saw  we  were  not  to  be 
boasted,  and  that  before  we  would  be  roasted  with  a lent- 
fire  by  the  hands  of  churchmen,  who  kept  themselves  far 
a-back  from  the  flame,  we  were  resolved  to  make  about 
through  the  reek,  to  get  a grip  of  some  of  these  who 
had  first  kindled  the  fire,  and  still  lent  fuel  to  it,  and 
try  if  tee  could  east  them  in  the  midst  rf  it,  to  taste  if 
tiiat  heat  was  pleasaut  when  it  caiue  near  their  own 
shins.” 

This  zealous  divine  woe  not  slack  in  seizing  the  car- 
nal weapon.  He  proceeds:-* 

“ I furnished  to  half-a-dozen  of  good  fellows  muskets 
and  pikes,  and  to  my  boy  a broad  sword.  1 carried 
myself,  as  the  fashion  was,  a sword,  and  a couple  of 
Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle,  but,  I promise,  for  the  offence 
of  no  man,  except  a robber  in  the  way ; for  it  was  our 
part  alone  to  pray  nnd  preach  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  countrymen,  which  1 did  to  my  power  most  cheer- 
fully.” “ Had  you  lent  your  ear  iu  the  morning,  or 
especially  at  even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of 
some  singing  psalms,  tome  praying,  and  some  read- 
ing Scripture,  ye  would  hnve  been  refreshed; — true,  there 
was  swearing,  and  cursing,  and  brawling  in  some  quar- 
ters, whereat  we  were  grieved:  but  we  hoped,  if  our  camp 
had  been  a little  settled , to  have  gotten  some  way  for 
these  misorders." 

But  the  favoured  Lord  Advocate’s  Diary  is  yet  more 
curious.  The  third  time  in  which  he  had  a direct  re- 
velation was  in  this  wise:— The  King  was  now  at 
Dunse ; and  those  negotiations  were  proceeding  which 
led  to  the  hollow  pacification  of  Berwick  : — 

“ Words  heard,  3.  29th  May,  1G39,  Edinburgh. 
About  midnight,  as  I was  regretting  to  the  Ixrrd  the 
calamities  of  his  kirk,  and  humbly  praying  his  Majesty 
to  arise  to  the  help  thereof,  and  with  tears  begging  till  I 
became  drowsy,  1 heard  these  words,— ‘7  will  arise ;’ 
and  within  half  hour  the  horn  blew  with  a packet. 
Item,  I went  away  toward  Haddington  to  meet  with  tho 
Earl  of  Rothes,  but  lie  was  gone  to  Dunbar;  whereupon 
1 went  to  Beall,  where  I staid  till  Gth  June.  And  on 
Gth  June,  being  Thursday,  1 went  by  L-iminennair  to- 
ward Berwick  by  the  convoy  of  one  William  Waucliop  ; 
and  came  about  twelve  hours  of  the  day  to  Foulden, 
where  I was  most  courteously  entertained  by  John  Wil- 
kie and  his  lady,  and  abode  with  them  till  20th  June,  at 
which  time  1 returned  to  Edinburgh, 
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“ On  Friday  7th  June,  I kissed  his  majesty’s  hand,  and 
bad  conference  with  hia  majesty  on  Monday  the  10th, 
and  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  as  my  note 
thereupon  will  testify. 

“ Words  heard , 4.  On  8th  June,  lying  in  my  bed 
betwixt  1 and  2 in  the  morning,  I was  pouring  forth  my 
heart  to  the  Lord,  and  in  so  great  necessity,  being  to  speak 
with  the  king , I said,  * my  Lord,  will  not  thy  Majesty 
help  and  assist  me  ?’  And  I heard  a voice  saying,  ‘ I 
toitl,  doubt  not .' 

“ Words,  6.  Item,  at  Foulden  on  14th  June,  which 
was  Friday,  1639,  being  anxious  in  spirit  for  the  event 
and  succesa  of  God’s  cause,  I heard  this  voice,  ‘ Let  me 
work  it.' 

“Item,  on  Saturday  the  16th  June  the  articles  were 
presented,  and  the  noblemen  got  a kiss  of  his  majesty’s 
hand. 

“ Words,  6.  Item,  at  Foulden  16th  June,  1639,  being 
Sunday,  I being  pressing  the  Lord  for  the  good  king,  and 
humbly  praying  for  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  work, 
I heard  this  voice,  ‘ / have  done  it.' 

“ Item,  on  Tuesday  18th  June,  the  articles  of  peace 
were  subscribed. 

“ Vow  to  mg  good  God.  Item,  this  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, I being  in  a deep  meditation  of  God’s  favour  to  the 
public  good  for  his  kirk,  and  in  it  to  me  his  poor  ser- 
vant, 1 vowed  to  my  Lord  (In  respect  of  the  great  tempta- 
tions offered  to  me  by  calamities,*  and  otherwise  by  some 
of  my  own  whom  I name  not,)  I vowed,  I say,  to  re- 
strain my  sudden  passion,  and  to  compose  my  mind  by 
God’s  grace  to  patience  and  equanimity,  and  to  remit  all 
to  the  Lord;  which  I pray  God  I may  keep. 

“20th  June  1639.  On  Thursday  20th  June,  I came 
from  Foulden  about  5 in  the  morning,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh about  4 afternoon. ” 

The  Advocate  often  renewed  his  vows  ; his  hatred  of 
Prelacy  was  as  decided  as  it  was  conscientious;  though 
It  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  unconsciously  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  first  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction as  a lawyer.  These  were  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  the  ministers  who  had  been  brought  to  trial 
and  banished,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  for  publicly 
maintaining,  what  a large  party  in  the  Kirk  are  doing  at 
this  moment,  that  the  King  in  Council,  or  the  civil 
power,  possesses  no  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
His  courage  in  coming  forward  when  no  other  advocate 
would  venture  to  offeud  the  powers  that  were,  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  the  ministers,  must  have  put  Mr 
Hope  on  good  terms  with  himself,  while  it  secured  him 
the  favour  of  the  national  party,  and  ultimately  led  to 
his  advancement.  We  must  term  the  Presbyterian  the 
national  party,  whatever  Mr  Napier  may  think,  and 
though  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  vindicate  its  every 
act  and  every  leader. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  phrase,  True  Blue  Pres- 
byterian, had  Its  origin  in  the  following  custom,  noticed 
by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  a loyalist  who  negotiated  with 
Montrose,  then  the  covenanters’  commander,  on  the  part 
of  Huntly  and  the  defeated  royalists  in  the  north  ; 

“ At  this  time  likewise,  the  Covenanters  began  to  wear 
and  take  for  their  colours  blew  ribbons,  which  they  car- 
ried about  them  scarf-wise,  or  as  some  orders  of  knight, 
hood  wear  their  ribbons.  This  was  Montrose's  whimsies. 
To  these  ribbons  ordinarily  the  cavalry  did  append  their 
spanners  for  their  firelocks,  and  the  foot  had  them  stuck 
up  in  bushes  in  their  blue  caps;  which  device  seemed  so 
plausible,  that  when  the  army  marched  towards  the 
bolder  some  short  time  afterwards,  many  of  the  gentry 
threw  away  their  hats,  and  would  carry  nothing  but 
bonnets,  and  bushes  of  bine  ribbons  or  pannashes  therein, 


* The  advocate  had  little  to  complain  of  in  that  wav. 
He  and  all  his  sons  were  most  prosperous.— Aide  bw  Air 
Aapur.  J 


in  contempt  of  the  Engliihers,  who  disdainfully  e»ZLt4 
them  blew  caps  and  jockeys.”* 

One  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope’s  sons,  Mr,  ifterwwdi  Kr, 
Alexander,  was  attached  to  the  court  as  grand  arm; 
which  tended  yet  farther  to  perplex  his  work?  as, 
though  he  was  still  comforted  and  (attained  by  b 
visions— 

“ Words  heard  1 2th  October  1640,  Afonin*.  Tii 
day,  being  grieved  for  the  report  of  the  divitiou  is  tfc 
camp,  occasioned  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  1 w u tacky 
supplicating  the  Lord,  aud  remembering  the  words  »kxi 
I heard  22d  September  1639.  And,  after  faJling  ut 
slumbpr,  I seemed  to  hear  these  word*:  * l>k  ihb, al 
the  end  shall  be  glorious.'  And  after  waking  ml  kitw- 
ing the  Lord,  1 fell  in  a slumber  again,  and  beard  that 
words  i 1 And  you  shall  see  if.’  The  Lord  in  am? 
perform  it  in  his  own  good  time  !” 

Sometimes  the  advocate’s  visions  took  the  most  tai- 
ling form.  Impeachment,  high  treason,  dungeons  chcs 
and  the  block  congregated  around  his  pillow.  Hiiikw 
was  often  great,  and,  it  is  also  probable,  that  hit  tsjpRi 
were  sometimes  heavy.  Among  his  vows  it  this— 

“ Vow.  This  day  I vowed  to  my  Lord  humility,  n- 
tience,  abstinence,  sobriety ; and  not  to  eat  but  <**  ktai 
of  meat  at  dinner ; and  not  above  two  drinks  of  via 
The  Lord  give  me  grace  to  perform  it !”  .... 

“ 2 2d  June  1643.  This  night  I thought  that  * tad, 
which  was  loose,  fell  out  of  my  gams,  and  that  I tool:; 
in  my  hand,  and  kept  it,  thinking  to  have  set  it  intph. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  so  real,  that  when  I awaked  I 
thought  it  really  true.  These  repeated  dreamt  porri 
some  calamity  to  me  or  mine.  But  1 bare  rtsohei  a 
submit  myself  to  my  good  L.ord,  and  to  adore  his  pier* 
dence;  aud  the  Lord  give  me  his  grace  to  bean;  p. 
tiently  J” 

“ 25  Jane  1643.  Sunday  at  night  I dreamt  that  siih 
I was  palling  on  my  left  boot,  both  the  tags  of  it  knit 
The  Lord  prepare  me.” 

“ 3 Dec.  1644.  Sunday.  This  day  report  tamrof  i 
meteor  seen  at  London  on  19th  November,  Wing  Tw- 
day,  and  the  birthday  of  King  Charles,  via.  three  art 
seen  in  the  morning  (after  thw  swn  was  above  the  harm 
half  an  hour,)  one  be-east  the  body  of  the  mu,  tat  fit 
other  be-north  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  bright  •*  they 
could  not  be  looked  on  ; and  above  the  sun  itself*  nis* 
bow,  with  the  back  thereof  to  the  sun,  and  the  torn  d 
it  towards  the  north  pole,  or  near  onr  zenith ; »d  4s 
apparition  did  continue  full  two  hours.  Tbit  pwl»h 
strange  and  fearful  events.  The  Lord  make  ut  ready  ,r 

Never  shall  we  have  such  another  Lord  Adreoa' 
Sir  Thomas  makes  the  reader  quite  overlook  the  hirer 
the  tale,  and  that  picturesque  narrative  which,  we  r>tr, 
proves  that  the  task  of  shewing  the  gallant  Mortrar  » 
have  been  either  a pure  patriot  or  a great  tulcacts.  a 
in  any  respect  a consistent  character,  is  a hopeless  «*«' 
or  else  his  zealous  champion  would  have  accomplice:  & 
If  there  be  any  feeling  more  predominant  in  Mr  Nipt** 
mind  than  adoration  of  the  King,  and  enthuiims  fr 
Montrose,  it  is  bitter,  unmitigated  hatred  of  Argyk.  B* 
recounts  the  exploits  of  the  barbarous  clam  in  densuisf 
Argyls’8  country,  with  as  much  exultation  si  if  it 
one  of  Montrose’s  old  captains,  and  the  fellow  soldier  d 


* Spalding  thus  notices  “ Montrose’s  whimsk*  - 
“ Few  or  none  of  his  kail]  [whole]  army  vsntrd  » N* 
ribbin  hung  about  his  craig  [neck  ].  down  under  hit  kt 
arm,  which  they  called  the  Covenanter * ribbin.  Bci  t* 
Lord  Gordon,  and  some  other  of  the  marquit’s  buru 
family,  when  he  was  dwelling  in  the  toun,  had  * * 

a red  flesh  colour,  which  they  wore  in  their  hat*. 
it  the  royal  ribbin.  as  a sign  of  their  lore  and  kvthyu 
the  king;  in  dcspiglit  and  derision  whereof  this  bis*  r-* 
bin  was  worn  and  called  the  Covenanters'  ribbin.  bf 
haill  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not  hesr  d ** 
royal  ribbin, such  was  their  pride  and  malice.” 
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Dugald  Dalgotty.  Ai  a specimen  of  a style  into  which 
passion  and  partisanship  throw  great  animation,  wo  sx- 
tract  the  following  account  of  the  raid  into  Argyle’s 
country,  which  is  in  substance  taken  from  a manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Macdonald  of  Clan* 
ranald 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Argyle  thus  extricated  him- 
self from  his  dangerous  commission,  than  the  intelligence 
that  Montrose  had  passed  through  Breadalbane,  and  was 
**  preying  and  burning"  Glen  Urchy,  caused  him  to  hurry 
to  his  celebrated  stronghold  of  Inverary,  totally  Inac- 
cessible, as  he  supposed,  to  any  army  in  the  world, 

where  he  meant  to  summon  the  whole  race  of  Dianned, 
to  make  head  against  his  dreaded  rival. 

Although  our  hero  failed  in  his  spirited  attempt  to 
surprise  Argyle  at  Dunkcld,  his  march  across  the  moun- 
tains was  not  fruitless.  At  the  castle  of  Blair  in  Athol, 
their  original  rendezvous,  he  was  joined  by  his  major- 
general,  Allaster  Macdonald  ; who,  to  his  great  delight, 
brought  along  with  him  John  of  Moidart,  the  captaiu  of 
Clunranald,  with  five  hundred  of  that  sept.  Allaster 
had  been  most  successful  in  this  recruiting  expedition, 
lie  and  the  gallant  captaiu  just  named  had  marched 
together  to  the  braes  of  Loohaber,  where  Macdonnell  of 
Keppoch  (called  also  Donald  Glas  MacKanald),  the  loyal 
chief  of  the  country,  joined  them  with  his  men.  To 
these  were  added  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  men  of 
Knoidart,  and  of  Glengarry  (whose  chief  had  not  yet 
joined),  the  clan  Ian  of  Glenco,  the  laitd  of  Glenevis, 
the  Camerons  from  the  western  side  of  the  Lochy,  and 
the  Farquharsons  from  Braemar.  When  this  seasonable 
force  joined  the  royal  lieutenant,  the  winter  having  set 
iu,  he  immediately  held  a council  of  war,  in  order  to 
fix  upou  their  quarters,  llis  own  idea  was  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  low  country,  and  take  up  their  abode, 
during  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  the  richest  districts 
of  Scotland.  But  he  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were 
for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a personal  desire  to  be 
avenged  of  the  tyrannical  Argyle ; and  accordingly  a 
foray  in  the  Highlands  was  eagerly  proposed  by  all.  To 
this  the  marquis  himself  was  not  slow  to  assent ; only 
he  desired  to  know,  from  those  eagles  of  the  north,  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  provisions  and  lodging  for  the 
army.  A native  of  Glenco,  named  Angus  MacAilen 
I>uibh,  (distinguished  as  a soldier  of  enterprise,  and  a 
deadly  marksman,)  was  sent  for,  and  questioned  on  these 
points.  “ There  is  not,"  said  he,  “ a farm,  or  half  a 
farm,  under  MacCuilin,  but  what  I know  every  foot  of 
it  j and  if  good  water,  tight  houses,  and  fat  cows  will 
do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had."  Thus  encour- 
nged,  Montrose  determined,  although  it  was  now  the 
month  of  December,  to  turn  the  ardour  of  the  clans 
towards  accomplishing  that  blow  at  the  power  of  Argyle, 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  furthering  his  own  more  extensive  scheme.  This  was 
to  redeem  the  king's  affairs  and  save  the  monarchy; 
and  the  writers  who  attribute  his  attack  upon  that 
chief  to  the  dictates  of  his  personal  feeling,  have  not 
traced  the  history  or  studied  the  character  of  the  noble 
Graham. 

At  the  head  of  this  devoted  body  of  Gael,  he  set  out 
on  one  of  his  most  daring  aud  arduous  adventures.  The 
clans  marched  from  the  braes  of  Athol  to  Menzies-Appin, 
which  they  destroyed  ; from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Tny,  down  both  sides  of  which  they  pursued  their  fiery 
course.  Burning  and  seizing  booty,  in  the  enemy’s  coun- 
try, was  the  only  system  of  war  known  to  a Highland 
army  of  the  period,  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  vigor- 
ously pursued.  Some  of  these  clans,  though  acknowledg- 
ing Montrose  for  their  commander,  acted  very  indepen- 
dently of  him  in  various  excursions  during  their  retribu- 
tive visit  to  the  dependencies  of  Argyle.  John  of  Moidart 
and  the  Clanranald,  with  some  of  the  men  of  Keppoch, 
were  the  most  active  on  these  detoursjfrom  the  line  of 
march  ; and  npon  one  occasion  they  returned  to  the  camp 
with  KM)0  head  of  cattle.  In  his  progress  the  marquis 
was  joined  by  the  clan  Gregor  and  the  MacNabs;  and 
thus  accompanied,  he  marched  directly  upon  Inverary. 

There,  like  a spider  iu  his  retreat,  “ Gillespie  Grua- 


mach"  himself  was  now  dwelling,  busied  with  the  ar. 
rangements  for  the  meeting  of  his  sept,  which  he  had 
already  summoned  to  a rendezvous.  He  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  he  would  rather  lose  a hundred  thousand 
crowns  than  that  any  mortal  should  know  the  passes  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  an  armed  force  to  penetrate  this 
country,  even  in  tho  middle  of  summer.  The  month  of 
December  was  now  far  advanced,  wheu  the  herdameu 
rushed  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  Montrose  was  within  a few  miles  of  tha 
castle.  Not  a moment  longer  did  the  cautious  chief  of 
Diarmed  trust  to  his  stronghold.  Scarcely  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  he  threw  himself  into  a fishing-boat  and 
escaped  by  sea;  leaving  hia  friends,  and  the  whole  of  his 
couutry,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  royal  lienten- 
ant,  upon  whose  head  he  had  set  a price,  burnt  all  of 
Invemry  that  was  combustible;  and  thus,  in  the  outset 
of  his  campaign,  tanght  Scotland  the  important  lesson, 
that  “ King  Campbell,’’  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was 
no  more  impregnable  at  home  than  he  was  invincible 
abroad.  His  army  marched  iu  three  divisions,  of  which 
he  himself  commanded  one,  while  another  was  led  by 
Al!a8tcr  Macdonald,  and  the  third  by  John  of  Moidart. 
Thus  he  traversed,  by  separate  routes,  the  whole  district ; 
which  was  wasted, — even  as  Argyle  had  wasted  Athol 
and  the  braes  of  Angus,  and  burnt  the  “ bonny  house  of 
Airlie."  The  clans  laid  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in 
ashes,  killing  all  whom  they  met  marching  to  Iuverary 
(amounting,  it  is  said,  to  895  men-at-arms,)  sweeping  of 
its  flocks  and  herds  every  valley,  glen,  aud  mountain, 
that  owned  the  sway  of  Mac  Cailinmor ; nor  did  they 
cease  from  their  work  of  vengeance  till  near  the  end  of 
January. 

While  our  hero  was  thus  solving  the  problem  of  “ the 
far  cry  to  l.ochow,”  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  7th  of  January  1645. 

The  Battle  of  Inverlochy,  and  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it,  are  narrated  in  the  same  Froissart, 
like  strain  : the  age  of  chivalry  is  revived  in  these  pages. 
Ian  Lorn  Macdonnel,  the  bard  of  Keppoch,  acted  as  a 
spy  to  Montrose,  aud  led  him  over  the  mountains  to 
Inverlochy,  when  Argyle  had  followed  him  into  Loch- 
aber ; and  Ian  Lorn  afterwards  celebrated  the  victory  in 
Gaelic  song,  which  is  here  embalmed  by  Mr  Napier  in 
Saxon  verse.  Better  we  like  the  Advocate’s  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Inverlochy 

“8  February  1645. — This  day,  being  Saturday,  iu  the 
morning,  word  came  of  a defeat  given  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  to  that  part  of  our  army  which  was 
led  by  the  Laird  of  Auchinbreck,  in  J.ochaber.  God  be 
merciful  to  us  / Thereafter  the  word  came,  that  this  con- 
flict was  fought  on  Sunday  2d  February  1845,  and  that 
the  hail  body  of  our  army  was  there,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  in  person;  and  that  there  was  killed  and  taken 
of  our  army,  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  men ; and 
that  the  Lord  Auchinbreck  was  either  slain  or  taken,  and 
the  mniquis  fled  to  Inverara.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
this  poor  kirk  and  kingdom,  for  this  is  a sad  aud  heavy 
stroke  1" 

Mr  Napier  attempts,  very  unsuccessfully,  as  we  think, 
to  defend  the  memory  of  Montrose  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  in  the  affair  of  Dunottar.  He  attempts  to  shew 
that  the  noble  person  meant  was  not  Montrose  but  the 
Earl  Marischal,  because  Montrose  is  not  called  Marquis, 
but i(  the  Erie ;”  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  only 
as  Earl  that  Montrose  was  ever  known  iu  Scotland  ; and 
what  is  more  common  in  this  day  than  to  speak  of  a Mar- 
quis as  Lord  this  or  the  other  ? The  proof  against  him 
rests  on  surer  ground,  on  the  impossibility  of  the  be- 
leagured  Earl  Marischal  being  within  speech  of  the  miser- 
able people  praying  for  mercy  to  the  royalist  commander 
who  had  devoted  them  to  dcstructiou,  for  the  sins  of  their 
landlord,'1  his  covenanting  lady, "and  thesixteeu  ministers 
shut  up  with  them.  At  this  yery  time  Montrose  is  describe4 
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in  the  Lord  Lyon’s  note*,  as  “ James  Graham,  sometime 
Earl  of  Montrose  and  Mr  Napier  himself  rxnkingly 
describing  his  ravaging  and  burning  the  country  of  Argyie, 
and  the  clans  who  followed  him  laying  waste  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  indirectly  confirms  tbs 
charge  of  cruelty.  There  was  now  no  longer  reason  to 
blame  Montrose  “ for  too  great  leniency.”  After  Mon- 
trose had  escaped  to  Norway,  wefind  the  General  Assembly 
recommending  care  to  be  taken  of  the  education  of  James 
Graham,  son  of  James  Graham,  sometime  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose.”* Against  the  accusations  of  Brodie,  Hallam,  and 
Godwin,  the  defence  is  not  merely  lame  but  abortive.  Mr 
Napier  attacks  Malcolm  l.aing  for  saying  that  the  wars 
of  Montrose  were  “ waged  by  banditti,”  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  Irish  soldiers,  and  his  own  account  of  the 
ertaght  and  plundering  propensities  of  the  clans,  make 
good  the  charge. f It  it  not  wonderful  to  see  him  attacking 
Bishop  Burnet,  since  he  condemns  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  as  much  an  admirer  of  the  “ Great  Marquis” 
os  any  reasonable  man  of  this  age  can  well  be.  All  that 
is  made  out  it,  that  the  idle  vaunt  of  Moutrose  to  the 
King  was  made  after  the  Battle  of  Invcrlochy,  and  not 
after  that  of  Kilsyth,  when  it  would  not  have  beeu  quite 
so  ridiculous,  as  a decided  victory  had  been  obtained. 

* Life  of  Montrose,  page  409. 

+ It  is  said  in  page  293,  “ More  inconstant  than  the 
snow  upou  the  mountains  they  traversed,  the  Highlanders 
were  again  melting  away  from  him,  and  hastening  with 
plunder  to  their  native  glens.”  Is  this,  we  would  ask 
Mr  Napier,  the  description  of  regular  troops  or  banditti  ? 


There  are  auch  a variety  of  curious  things  in  this 
volume,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  advert  to  then,  lew. 
ever  briefly.  Montrose’s  cypher  was  found  among  his 
papers.  In  it,  The  Guidwife  that  wears  the  bet  hi, 
designated  the  General  Assembly  ; while  the  Scots  Par. 
liament  was  John  Thornton' $ man.  Chancellor  I ,ou<lon 
was  the  Whirligig,  and  Montrose  himself  was  V (nitre 
Fair.  This  is  true  wit. 

I By  a letter  from  one  of  his  sons,  of  date  October,  1046, 
! we  learn  that  the  Advocate  died,  after  a few  days’  illness, 

1 or,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  “ went  up  to  the  hope  of 
, glory  after  five  days  sickness.” 

Mr  Napier,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  apotheosis  of 
Montrose,  who  had  justly  forfeited  hit  life,  though  the 
manner  of  his  judgment  and  execution  remains  a scandal 
on  civilisation  and  Christianity. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  diplomatic  interview  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  where  Montrose  out-generaled  oren. 
trapped  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  at  is  trinmpbantiy 
related,  will  tend  to  confirm  the  chivalrous,  honourable, 
frank,  and  gallant  character  which  Mr  Napier  claims  for 
his  hero. 

With  all  its  faults,  which  are  too  marked  to  be  mischiev- 
ous, this  is  a work  to  interest  the  Scottish  reader  power- 
fully.  Mr  Napier  has  shaken  off  the  trammels  in  which 
grave  and  dignified  historians  amble  and  pace.  His 
narrative  is  picturesque,  dramatic,  full  of  characteristic 
traits,  and  admirably  spiced  with  a certain  humorous 
spleen.  He  should  give  us  next  the  History  of  the  Re» 
volution,  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  and  of  u the  ’46.” 


STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FRENCH  NATION* 

“ What  went  yc  forth  to  sec  ?” — Scripture. 

“ To  what  baac  uses  wo  may  return.” — Hamlet. 


What  do  ye  with  this  skeleton, 

This  heap  of  bones  all  marr owlets  ? 

Is  this  the  great  Napoleon? 

Ye  answer,  “ Even  so — no  less  !” 

This  rotten  and  unsightly  thing 

Faugh  ! mock  me  not ! it  cannot  be 
That  this  was  once  a crowned  king, 

The  arbiter  of  destiny; 

In  the  world's  eye  u demigod, 

Before  whom  nations  bowed  aud  kissed  the  rod. 

And  what  are  all  these  shouts  I hearP 
Why  do  the  banners  flout  high  heaven? 

Why  peal  the  cannon  far  and  near  ? 

Is  it  because  to  you  are  given 
These  rotten  bones,  this  pntrid  clay  ? 

Ye  answer  me,  “ It  is,  it  is  !” 

Then,  out  upon  ye,  grim  Decay, 

How  could  ye  touch  a thing  like  this— 

So  sacred;  feard’st  thou  not  that  he 
Would  rise  against  and  conquer  even  thee 9 
Amid  the  visions  of  the  night, 

I gazed  upon  a banting  mount, 

That  poured  forth  sti earns  of  lava  bright, 

And  flames,  as  ’twere  a fiery  fount. 

In  ghastly  heaps  lay,  all  around, 

The  forms  of  dead  and  dying  men  ; 

While  blackened  ruins  strewed  the  ground. 

Lo  ! suddenly  ’twas  quenched,  and,  then. 
What  think  ye  did  the  sufferers  ? 

-Why,  straight  became  this  mountain's  worshippers  I 

And  yet  no  savages  were  these. 

No  dwellers  in  the  southern  isles; 

No  roamers  under  banian  trees, 

Where  Pagan  rites  the  scene  defiles  : 

* Berfdo.  the  French  nation,  the  subscribers  to  the 
” cllington  Monument,  and  all  such  things,  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  subject  of  these  verses. 


They  worship  senseless  stocks  and  stones. 

To  nobler  objects  Christians  bow  ; 

Soch  deem  they  blood-stained  conquerors’  bones— 
Idiots  with  crowns  upon  their  brow — 

And  knaves  that  are  to  Mammon  sold, 

With  nothing  sterling,  save  it  be  their  gold  2 

Yes,  bear  him  to  the  Place  Vcnriome! 

Beside  that  brazen  pillar  tall  ; 

And  when  the  strangers  wondering  come 
To  see  ye  kneeling,  one  and  all 
Unto  their  questioning  reply — 

“ A quenched  volcano  lyeth  here  ; 

An  eagle  that  no  more  shall  fly 

To  fill  the  world  with  wo  aud  fear; 

And  unto  these  we  homage  pay. 

Because  'lis  glorious  to  devastate  and  slay!” 

Then  boast  of  kingdoms  overturned, 

Of  Jena,  and  or  Atisterlitz; 

Of  cities  iu  the  red  flames  burned  ; 

And  say,  be  sure,  it  well  befits 
An  humble  follower  of  Him 

For  us  upon  the  Cross  who  died. 

Through  seas  of  human  blood  to  swim, 

With  mad  Ambition  for  a guide; 

That  thoughts  of  justice,  mercy,  love, 

Should  never  interfere  such  purposes  to  tnovfr 

When  will  that  light,  which,  long  ago, 

Fir^t  shone  on  this  benighted  earth, 

So  penetrate  each  spot  below 

That  men  shall  know  a second  birth; 
Beholding  things  they  sec  not  now, 

For  dim  and  filmed  it  their  vision  ? 

When,  when  will  all  the  millions  bow 
To  that  which  truly  is  Elysian — 

Pure,  holy,  and  above  decay  ? 

Grant,  Lord,  the  coming  of  that  glorious  day ! 

H.  G.  A, 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(Continued  from  our  October  Number.) 


Whilst  I am  upon  the  ground  of  London, 
that  " nation  of  London/'  (as  I have  elsewhere 
called  it,)  which  I have  so  often  visited,  and 
yet  for  periods  so  brief,  that  my  entire  London 
life,  if  transposed  from  its  dislocated  periods  into 
one  continuous  aggregate,  would  not  make  above 
one  and  a half  year  in  the  whole  result,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  notice  some  other  circumstances, 
partly  of  a literary,  partly  of  a general,  interest, 
and  which  might  be  worthy  of  notice  in  any  man’s 
life,  but  were  so  especially  in  the  life  of  one  who 
held  some  peculiar  principles — compromises,  in 
a measure,  between  the  extreme  principles  com- 
monly avowed — which  I shall  explain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  occasion.  First,  then,  confin- 
ing myself  to  my  London  literary  experience  : 
it  was  not,  certainly,  extensive,  nor  was  I in 
spirits  or  circumstances  to  wish  it  such.  I lived 
in  the  most  austere  retirement  ; and  the  few 
persons  whom  I saw  occasionally,  or  whose  hos- 
pitalities I received,  were  gens  de  plume,  and 
professedly  of  my  own  order  as  practising  lite- 
rati, but  of  the  highest  pretensions.  Lamb  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Serjeant  Talfourd  I 
became  acquainted  with  in  the  beautiful  hall  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  whence  (after  dining  toge- 
ther in  the  agreeable  style  inherited  from  elder 
days,  and  so  pleasantly  recalling  the  noble  re- 
fectories of  Oxford  amidst  the  fervent  tumults  of 
London)  we  sometimes  adjourned  to  our  coffee 
at  the  chambers  of  the  future  author  of  Ion,  and 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  conversation,  with  the  elite 
of  the  young  Templars,  upon  the  most  stirring 
themes  of  life  or  literature.  Him,  indeed,  I had 
known  when  a Temple  student.  But,  in  1821, 
when  I went  up  to  London  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  my  pen,  as  the  one  sole  source 
then  open  to  me  for  extricating  myself  from  a 
special  embarrassment,  (failing  which  case  of  dire 
necessity,  I believe  that  I should  never  have 
written  aline  for  the  press  ;)  Mr  Talfourd  having 
become  a practising  barrister,  I felt  that  I had 
no  right  to  trespass  upon  his  time,  without  some 
stronger  warrant  than  any  I could  plead  in  my 
own  person.  I had,  therefore,  requested  a let- 
ter of  introduction  to  him  from  Wordsworth. 
That  was  a spell  which,  with  this  young  lawyer, 
I knew  to  be  all-potent ; and,  accordingly,  I now 
received  from  him  a great  deal  of  kindness, 
which  came  specially  commended  to  a man  in 
dejected  spirits,  by  the  radiant  courtesy  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  manners : for,  of  all  the  men 
whom  1 have  known,  after  long  intercourse  with 
the  business  of  the  world,  the  Serjeant  is  the  one 
who  most  preserves,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  freshness  and  integrity  of  his  youthful  spirits. 

From  him,  also,  I obtained  an  introduction 
to  Messrs  Taylor  & Hessey,  who  had  very 
recently,  upon  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr 
Scott,  in  consequence  of  his  duel  with  Mr 
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Christie,  purchased  The  London  Magazine,  and 
were  themselves  joint  editors  of  that  journal. 
The  terms  they  held  out  to  contributors  were 
ultra  munificent — more  so  than  had  yet  been 
heard  of  in  any  quarter  whatsoever:  and,  upon 
that  understanding — seeing  that  money  was  just 
then,  of  necessity,  the  one  sole  object  to  which 
I looked  in  the  cultivation  of  literature — natu- 
rally enough  it  happened  that  to  them  I offered 
my  earliest  paper,  viz.,  “ The  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater." Of  the  two  pub- 

lishers, who  were  both  hospitable  and  friendly 
men,  with  cultivated  minds,  one,  viz.,  Mr  Tay- 
lor, was  himself  an  author,  and,  upon  one  sub- 
ject, a most  successful  one.  He  had  written, 
indeed,  at  that  time,  and  since  then,  I under- 
stand, has  written  again  upon  different  parts  of 
political  economy.  But  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  reformation  of  this  science,  ef- 
fected by  David  Ricardo,  it  will  appear,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  looking  into  Mr  Taylor’s 
works,  that  he  should  be  found  to  have  merely 
trifled.  In  reality,  the  stern  application  of  one 
single  doctrine — that,  namely,  which  expounds 
the  laws  of  value — would  be  sufficient,  as  I be- 
lieve, of  itself,  to  demonstrate  the  refutation 
of  Mr  Taylor’s,  as  of  so  many  other  erroneous 
views,  in  this  severe  but  much-bewildering 
science.  In  Mr  Taylor’s  case,  from  what  1 saw 
of  his  opinions  in  1821,  I have  reason  to  think 
that  Locke  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
leading  him  astray.  Mr  Taylor  professed  him- 
self a religious  dissenter  ; and,  in  all  the  political 
bearings  of  dissent,  he  travelled  so  far,  that  if, 
in  any  one  instance,  he  manifested  an  illiberal 
spirit,  it  was  in  the  temper  which  he  held  habit- 
ually towards  the  Church  of  England.  Then 
first,  indeed,  it  was — and  amongst  the  company 
which  I sometimes  saw  at  Mr  Taylor's — that  I 
became  aware  of  the  deadly  hatred — savage,  de- 
termined hatred,  made  up  for  mischief — which 
governed  a large  part  of  the  well-educated  dis- 
senters in  their  feelings  towards  the  Church  of 
England.  Being  myself,  not  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing only,  but  upon  the  deliberate  adoption  of  my 
judgment,  an  affectionate  son  of  that  church,  in 
respect  to  her  doctrines,  her  rites,  her  discipline, 
and  her  internal  government ; I was  both  shock- 
ed and  grieved  to  meet  with  what  seemed  to  me 
so  much  levity  of  rash  judgment  amongst  the 
thoughtful  and  well-principled — so  harsh  an  il- 
liberally amongst  the  liberal,  so  little  consider- 
ation amongst  the  considerate.  One  thing  was 
clear  to  me : that,  in  general,  this  angry  spirit 
of  hostility  was  grounded  upon  a false,  because 
a superannuated,  set  of  facts.  Never,  in  any 
great  public  corporation,  had  there  been,  as  1 
well  knew,  so  large  a reformation  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  collateral  Church  of  Methodists,  hardly  a 
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Dissenting  Church,  raised  up  by  John  Wesley, 
had,  after  one  generation  or  so,  begun  to  react 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Church,  out  of  whose 
bosom  it  had  been  projected.  The  two  univer- 
sities of  England  had  constantly  fed  from  within 
this  growing  galvanism  applied  from  without: 
Mr  Simeon,  Professor  Parish,  Dean  Milner,  in 
Cambridge ; Mr  Faber,  the  little  society  of 
Edmund  Hall,  &c.,  in  Oxford  ; Mr  Wilberforce, 
Mr  Babington,  Mr  Thornton,  in  the  Senate  ; Mrs 
Hannah  More  in  literature ; severally  offered  a 
nucleus,  around  which,  1 have  understood,  the 
open  profession  of  a deeper,  more  fervid,  and 
apostolical  spirit  in  religious  opinions  and  reli- 
gious practices,  had  been  emboldened  to  gather  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that,  whilst  the  English 
Church,  from  Queen  Anne’s  day  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  de- 
pression, and  absolutely  cankered  to  the  heart 
by  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  that  same  Church 
in  our  days,  when  standing  on  the  brink,  appa- 
rently, of  great  trials,  and  summoned  to  put 
forth  peculiar  vigilance  of  watch  and  ward,  if 
not  even  to  face  great  and  trying  storms,  has, 
by  great  examples,  by  extensive  religious  asso- 
ciations, and  by  a powerful  press,  concurring 
with  the  unusual  thoughtfulness  generated  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  vast  changes  in 
its  train,  most  seasonably  been  brought  gra- 
dually into  a frame  and  composition  which  all 
who  have  looked  with  interest  upon  the  case, 
deem  much  nearer  than  at  any  other  stage  of 
its  history  to  the  condition  of  a primitive  and 
truly  pastoral  church.  With  these  views  1 was 
as  much  astonished  as  1 was  grieved  to  hud  the 
Established  Church  an  object,  at  this  particular 
crisis,  of  enmity  so  profound.  Thus,  however, 
it  was.  Mr  Taylor,  I apprehend,  shared  in  all 
the  dominnnt  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  such  as 
I heard  them  frequently  expressed  in  his  so- 
ciety ; and  naturally,  therefore,  he  entertained, 
amongst  other  literary  opinions,  a peculiar  and 
perhaps  blind  veneration  for  Locke.  Locke,  in 
fact,  is  made  an  idol  amongst  the  “ Rational’' 
Dissenters : those  whose  religion  begins  and 
terminates  in  the  understanding.  This  idolatry 
is  paid  to  him  in  a double  character : as  the 
most  eminent  patron  of  religious  liberty,  and  ns 
the  propounder  of  views  in  Christianity  pretty 
much  akin  to  their  own  in  want  of  depth  and  in 
" anti-mysticism,”  as  a friend  might  call  it ; but, 
speaking  sincerely,  in  hostility  to  all  that  is  un- 
fathomable by  the  mere  discursive  understand- 
ing. I am  not  here  going  to  entertain  so  large 
a theme  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  In  another 
place,  I shall,  perhaps,  astonish  the  reader  by 
one  or  two  of  the  yet  undetected  blunders  he  has 
committed  in  his  philosophy.  But,  confining 
myself  to  his  political  economy,  I may  take  oc- 
casion to  notice  one  error,  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  pretensions,  which  has  misled  many. 
By  mere  accident,  Locke  was  right,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Lowndes  of  the  Treasury,  upon  a 
question  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
great  recoinage  of  King  William's  days.  At 
the  request  of  Lord  Somers,  Locke  undertook 


the  discussion  ; and,  as  he  happened  to  be  right 
in  opposition  to  a man  whose  official  duty  it  was 
to  have  understood  the  subject  thoroughly  upon 
which  he  speculated  so  wildly,  this  advantage, 
settling, inhis  case, upon  a novice  matched  against 
a doctor,  procured  for  Locke  an  enthusiasm  of 
admiration  which  the  case  did  not  really  war- 
rant ; and  it  was  afterwards  imagined,  by  those 
who  looked  back  casually  into  Locke’s  treatises, 
that  he  was  a sound  economist.  But  the  fact  is, 
political  economy  had,  in  those  days,  no  sort  of 
existence : no  one  doctrine,  not  so  much  ag  that 
which  unfolds  the  benefits  from  the  division  of 
labour,  was  then  known  : the  notion,  again,  that 
n nation  did  or  could  benefit  by  commerce, 
otherwise  than  by  the  accident  of  selling  more 
than  she  bought,  and,  as  a consequence,  by  ac- 
cumulating the  balance  in  the  form  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — this  notion  was  inconceivable  to 
the  human  understanding  at  the  era  of  Locke: 
no  progress  had  been  made  in  dissipating  that 
delusion ; and  Locke  was  as  much  enslaved  by 
it  as  any  other  man.  Possibly — and  there  is 
some  room  to  think  it — he  was  a little  in  advance 
of  the  Ciceronian  idea,  that  the  very  possibility 
of  a gain,  in  any  transaction  of  sale  between  two 
parties,  was  logically  conceivable  only  upon  the 
assumption  of  a deception  on  one  side:  that, 
unless  they  would  “lie  pretty  considerably,’' 
(niti  admodum  mentiantur ,)  merchants  must 
resign  all  hope  of  profit.  The  grounds  of  value, 
again,  were  as  little  known  to  Locke  as  the 
consequences  of  those  grounds ; and,  in  short, 
he  had  not  made  one  step  a-head  of  his  age  in 
any  one  branch  of  political  economy.  But,  in 
his  dispute  with  Lowndes,  the  victory  was  gained, 
not  over  scientific  blunders  by  scientific  lights; 
no,  but  over  mere  logical  blunders,  the  very 
grossest,  by  common  sense  the  most  palpable. 
It  was  no  victory  of  a special  science,  but  one  of 
general  logic.  There  were  no  positive  truths 
elicited,  but  simply  a refutation,  scatcely  in  that 
age  needed,  of  some  self-contradictory  errors. 
Lowndes  had  so  far  confused  himself  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  ounce  of  silver  might,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
itself,  when  thrown  into  the  shape  of  coirt.  The 
most  obvious  truths  Locke  himself  appears  to 
have  overlooked,  notwithstanding  the  English 
silver  currency  at  that  moment  illustrated  some 
of  them.  Locke,  therefore,  exposed  a set  of 
errors  which  could  not  have  arisen  In  anything 
short  of  Irish  confusion  of  ideas  ; and  the  truths 
of  an  affirmative  order  belonging  to  the  subjert, 
which,  even  under  the  feeble  light  of  those 
times,  might  have  been  detected,  escaped  him 
altogether. — So  much  I have  thought  it  right  to 
say  on  Mr  Taylor’s  Political  Economy,  and  the 
sort  of  sanction  which  he  seeks  to  draw  from 
Locke,  who  has  led  many  others  astray,  by  the 
authority  of  his  name,  upon  a subject  over 
which  he  has  no  sort  of  jurisdiction  ; neither  did 
that  age  furnish  any  one  who  had. 

But  if  Mr  Taylor  failed  (as,  honestly,  I believe 
he  did)  in  this  field,  in  another  life  effected  a 
discovery  sd  brilliant,  so  powerfully  sustained 
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by  evidences  overwhelming  and  irresistible,  after 
(be  it  remembered)  efforts  the  most  elaborate 
and  numerous  to  solve  the  problem,  that  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  a high  place,  and  perhaps  next  to 
Bentley,  in  this  species  of  exploratory  literature. 
With  little  or  no  original  hints  to  direct  him  in 
his  path,  he  undertook  the  great  literary  enigma 
of  Junius — Who  and  what  was  he  ? — and  brought 
that  question  to  a decision  that  never  can  be 
unsettled  or  disturbed  by  any  person  except  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  arguments.  I have 
understood,  but  perhaps  not  upon  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  notice  of  this  work  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Brougham.  If  so,  I must  confess  my  surprise  : 
there  is  not  much  of  a lawyer's  accuracy  in  the 
abstract  of  the  evidence,  nor  is  the  result  stated 
with  the  boldness  which  the  premises  warrant. 
Chief  Justice  Dallas,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
wont  to  say  that  a man  arraigned  as  Junius  upon 
the  evidence  here  accumulated  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  must  have  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  Europe.  But  I would  go  much  farther : I 
would  say  that  there  are  single  proofs,  winch 
(taken  separately  and  apart  from  all  the  rest) 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  onus  of  the 
charge.  I would  also  argue  thus: — If  a man  in 
one  character  (his  avowed  character,  suppose,  of 
Francis)  uses  a word  in  some  peculiar  sense,  or 
in  some  very  irregular  manner,  then  it  will  be- 
come high  argument  against  this  man  as  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  masque  in 
the  assumed  character  of  Junius,  that  this 
masque  shall  also  be  proved  to  have  used  the 
same  word  in  the  same  anomalous  way.  Suppose 
now  that  any  ordinary  presumption,  or  any  coin- 
cidence of  ordinary  force,  shall  be  considered 
=j t ; then  I may  be  entitled  to  value  this  re- 
markable coincidence  in  anomalous  practice  as 
x u ; or,  however,  as  equal  to  some  higher 
power  of  the  same  order.  But,  now,  suppose 
further  that  Francis  has  also,  in  his  mode  of 
correcting  “ proof-sheets”  and  u revises"  from 
the  press,  fallen  into  a constant  misconception 
of  the  function  assigned  by  compositors  to  a par- 
ticular mark  ; and  suppose  that  this  misconcep- 
tion is  by  no  means  a natural  or  obvious  miscon- 
ception, but  one  which  rests  upon  some  accident 
of  individual  blundering  ; then  I should  say  that 
if,  upon  examination  pursued  through  a multi- 
tude of  specimens,  it  come9  out  flagrantly  that 
Junius  has  also  fallen  into  the  same  very  pecu- 
liar and  unobvious  error ; in  this  case,)  we  have 
a presumption  for  the  identity  of  the  two  char- 
acters, Francis  and  Junius,  which  (taken  separ- 
ately) is  entitled  to  be  valued  as  a high  function 
of  j*.  But  I say  further,  that  a second  presump- 
tion of  the  same  order  may  lawfully  demand  to 
be  reckoned  ns  multiplying  its  own  value  into 
the  second  value.  Meantime  the  tendency  of 
all  the  external  arguments  drawn  from  circum- 
stantial or  personal  considerations,  from  local 
facts,  or  the  records  of  party,  flows  in  the  very 
same  ohannel ; with  all  the  internal  presumptions 
derived  from  the  style,  from  the  anomalous  use 
of  words,  from  the  anomalous  construction  of  the 
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syntax,  from  the  peculiar  choice  of  images,  from 
the  arbitrary  use  of  the  technical  short-hand  for 
correcting  typographical  errors,  from  capricious 
punctuation,  and  even  from  penmanship,  (which, 
of  itself,  taken  separately,  has  sometimes  deter- 
mined the  weightiest  legal  interests.)  Proofs, 
in  fact,  rush  upon  us  more  plentiful  than  black- 
berries: and  the  case  ultimately  begins  to  be 
fatiguing,  from  the  very  plethora  and  riotous  ex- 
cess of  evidence.  It  would  stimulate  attention 
more,  and  pique  the  interest  of  curiosity  more 
pungently,  if  there  were  some  conflicting  evi- 
dence, some  shadow  of  presumptions  against 
Francis.  But  there  are  none ; absolutely  none. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  reader  will  be- 
gin to  say,  How  came  it  then  that  the  controversy 
about  Junius,  which  has  raged  for  upwards  of 
half  a century,  and  has  already  produced  books 
and  pamphlets  past  all  numbering,  (insomuch 
that  I have  heard  of  several  persons  projecting 
a Bibliotheca  Juniana,  or*  Museum  Junianum  /) 
how  catne  it.  the  reader  will  ask,  that  this  con- 
troversy did  not  drop  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  a 
question  summarily  but  irreversibly  decided,  as  a 
balloon  from  which  all  the  inflating  air  had  sud- 
denly escaped  ? How  is  it  that  we  still  see  the  old 
Junian  pomp  holy  tv,  that  ancient  and  venerable 
bubble,  still  floating  in  the  upper  air  ? This 
may  be  explained  out  of  two  facts:  one  being, 
that  very  few  people  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  arguments.  I have  never  yet 
happened  to  meet  anybody  who  had  mastered 
the  investigation  so  far  as  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  anything  more  made  out  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis  than  some  vague  presumptions,  founded 
on  similarity  of  handwritings,  and  perhaps  some 
coincidence  between  the  main  periods  of  Junius  as 
to  his  rise  and  setting,  with  certain  known  critical 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Francis.  The  coher- 
ence and  interdependency  in  the  total  chainwork 
of  evidence,  and  the  independent  strength  of 
each  particular  link,  is  little  known  to  the  public. 
That  is  one  reason  for  the  non-decisiveness  of 
this  most  decisive  book.  A second  is,  the  ab- 
surd tradition,  which  has  taken  root  in  the  public 
mind,  that  some  all-superseding  revelation  is  to 
be  made  upon  this  subject  at  the  death  of  some 
Pitt  or  Grenville  unknown.  For  many  a year  it 
was  asserted,  every  six  months,  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lord  Grenville  was  the  man  at  whose  death 
a final  discovery  was  to  be  made,  such  as  nobody 
could  gainsay.  And  to  this  day,  though  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  every 
other  person  of  that  generation  in  the  Pitt  and 
Grenville  families,  has  died  and  “ made  no  sign,” 
the  same  ridiculous  legend  is  occasionally  re- 
peated in  the  newspapers.  But  the  best  possible 
answer  to  this  idle  fable  is,  simply,  to  ask  a man 
for  one  moment’s  reflection  upon  its  meaning  j 
for  what  is  it  that  any  man  could  establish  by  his 
death,  or  by  any  act  consequent  upon  his  death, 
such  as  a will  or  codicil  to  a will  ? Living , per- 
haps Lord  Grenville  might  have  argued  the  case 
with  Mr  Taylor  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  recol- 
lections; but,  being  dead,  what  more  could  he 
possibly  do  than  leave  behind  him  a writing, 
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certificate,  or  memorial,  that  somebody  had  told 
him  he  was  Junius,  or  that  he  had  personal  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  such  or  6uch  a person 
might  be  Junius.  So  that  the  utmost  result 
would  have  been  to  make  out  some  rival  case. 
A third  reason  is  the  same  which  influenced  Mr 
W oodfall : this  gentleman  having  long  cherished 
the  idea,  an  idea  encouraged  by  various  artifices 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  that  the  masqued  writer 
was  a very  great  man,  some  leading  statesman, 
it  mortified  him,  and  threw  a colouring  of  the 
burlesque  upon  the  aristocratic  airs  of  Junius, 
to  suppose  him,  after  all,  no  more  than  a clerk  in 
the  War-Office.  These  are  the  common  reasons 
for  the  non-satisfaction  (dissatisfaction  it  cannot 
be  called)  of  most  men  with  the  case  as  it  stands 
in  popular  repute.  But  there  is  a fourth  reason, 
stronger  than  all  the  rest,  which  weighs  much 
with  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  evidence,  and  (so  far  as 
that  acquaintance  goes)  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
its  force.  It  is  this,  and  I have  once  stated  it 
at  length  in  a private  letter  to  Mr  Taylor ; and 
singular  enough,  it  will  be  thought,  that  this 
objection  to  the  evidence  turns  out,  when  probed, 
its  very  strongest  confirmation.  Thus  it  stands:  — 
People  allege  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  a vain 
man,  fond  of  notoriety,  and,  beyond  all  things, 
fond  of  literary  notoriety ; and  yet  he  never  un- 
masked himself  as  Junius,  never  hinted  at  any 
interest  which  he  had  in  these  thrice  celebrated 
letters;  and,  at  length,  when  the  claim  is  made 
on  his  behalf  by  a stranger,  he  not  only  does  not 
come  forward  to  countersign  this  claim  as  authen- 
tic, but  absolutely,  with  some  sternness,  appears 
to  disavow  it.  How  is  this  ? Here  lies  a glitter- 
ing trophy;  a derelict,  exposed  in  the  public  high- 
way. People  have  been  known  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences, under  the  most  awful  circumstances,  in 
order  to  establish  a false  pretension  to  it ; people 
have  actually  died  with  a falsehood  on  their  lips, 
for  the  poor  chance  of  gaining  what,  for  thorn, 
could  be  no  more  than  a posthumous  reputation; 
and  this  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  its  visionary  fore- 
taste, only  for  a few  fleeting  moments  of  life, 
with  a certainty  of  present  guilt,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  future  exposure.  All  this  has  been  done 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  only  a false 
claim.  And  here  is  the  man  who,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, has  the  true  claim;  a man,  too,  eminently 
vain- glorious ; and  yet  he  will  not  put  forth  his 
hand  to  appropriate  the  prize ; nay,  positively 
rejects  it.  Such  is  the  objection.  Now.  hear  the 
answer; — First,  he  did  not  reject  it.  The  place 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  is  a 
short  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
by  way  of  answer  to  a very  impertinent  demand, 
on  that  worthy  publisher's  part,  for  a categorical 
answer  to  the  question—  IFaa  he,  or  was  ha  not 
Junius?  Now,  Sir  Philip  seems  to  say — “ No:” 
and  he  certainly  framed  his  letter  with  a view 
to  being  so  Tinderstond.  But,  on  a nicer  inspec- 
tion of  this  answer,  we  may  perceive  that  it  is 
most  jesuitically  adapted  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion at  variance  with  the  strict  construction 
which  lurks  in  the  literal  wording.  Even  that 


artifice,  however,  lets  us  behind  the  scene?,  by 
shewing  that  Sir  Philip  had  a masqued  design 
before  him — a design  to  evade  an  acknowledf. 
ment  which,  in  conscience,  he  coold  not  boldly 
and  blankly  refute,  and  which,  by  vanity,  L« 
longed  to  establish.  Yet,  had  this  been  other, 
wise,  had  he  even  pointedly  and  unambiguously 
said  No,  we  could  not,  in  the  circumstances  oi 
the  case,  have  built  much  upon  that.  For  »e 
know,  and  Sir  Philip  knew,  what  had  been  Dr 
Johnson's  casuistry,  applied  to  this  very  case  of 
Junius.  Burke  having  been  named,  improbably 
enough,  as  Junius,  the  Doctor  said  “No:”  he 
acquitted  Burke  altogether  ; not  because  he  had 
disowned  the  authorship;  for  that  hehadari§tit 
to  do,  even  if  really  Junius ; since,  if  vernity 
could  he  supposed  any  duty  in  such  a case,  then 
it  was  idle,  from  the  first,  to  assume  a masque; 
a masque  that  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ant 
person  who  chose  to  go  beyond  others  in  imper- 
tinence. Surely  impertinence  ought  to  cmti 
no  specinl  right  over  another  man’s  secret.  Aad, 
therefore,  along  with  the  disguise,  any  sensible 
man  must  be  presumed  to  take  up  the  prinks* 
of  saying  u No,”  as  one  essential  accessory  aad 
adjunct  to  that  disguise.  But,  argued  Join**, 
Burke  volunteered  the  disavowal ; made  it  spo*. 
taneously,  when  nobody  questioned  him.  Beinr. 
therefore,  not  called  on  for  this  as  a measure  4 
defence,  on  that  ground,  I hold  him  to  have  spokes 
the  truth  in  disavowing  Junius.  This  defenceo:  i 
prudential  untruth,  in  a case  supposed,  was  veil 
known  to  Francis.  Armed  with  this  authority 
tive  sanction,  Sir  Philip — a mere  lax  man  of  tbs 
world — would  readily  have  resorted  to  a falsehood, 
even  in  a case  no  stronger  than  Dr  Johnson? 
casuistry  supposed.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  ***• 
his  was  a great  deal  stronger;  so  that, aferihn. 
he  had  the  doctor’s  permission  to  make  tbs 
boldest  denial ; and  such  a denial  we  should.  i« 
such  a case,  be  entitled  to  hold  as  none  at  afe 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  only  allows  himself  an  sp* 
j>arent  denial ; one  which  depends,  for  its  eiect. 
upon  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of  the  reader. 

What  then  was  the  case  of  Sir  Philip,  which  i 
affirm  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  that  wbidi 
had  been  contemplated  by  l)r  Johnson,  ajar.w* 
justifying  a denial  of  the  truth?  Itwastbb: 
Sir  Philip  Francis  teas  the  creature  of  Junius, 
Whatever  Sir  Philip  had — his  wealth,  his  honours, 
his  consideration,  were  owing  to  the  letter*  4 
Junius;  to  the  power  which  he  had  obtausd 
under  that  signature;  and  to  the  mode  in  which, 
having  obtained  power  like  a thief,  he  had  whi 
it  like  a traitor.  Armed  with  that  potent 
spell,  he  had  made  himself,  first,  formidable 
to  the  King  and  to  his  Cabinet ; secondly, 
had  brought  himself,  when  thus  armed,  fete 
the  market  for  sale.  But  how  ? By  *kt 
means?  I answer:  By  the  blackest  tresc-* 
ery ; by  a double  treachery ; by  treachery, 
as  respected  the  way  in  which  he  rose 
Junius;  and  by  an  equal  treachery  to  his  o*3 
principles,  as  Junius,  in  his  mode  of  laying  down 
that  character.  How  iB  it,  do  we  suppose  that 
Junius  had  won  the  national  car?  Not  by  tie 
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means  (generally  presumed)  of  fine  composition. 
No:  but  by  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  of  having 
won  the  ear  of  the  King’s  government.  And  he 
had  so:  it  was  no  false  reputation.  But  again  I 
say,  in  this  case  also,  How  ? If  the  public  could 
be  won  bysuch  tinkling  music,  is  anyman  childish 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  care-laden  Ministers 
of  a great  nation,  overwhelmed  by  business, 
would  find  leisure  to  read  Cato  or  Publicola, 
purely  for  the  vnlueof  their  style  or  their  tropes? 
No:  the  true  cause  was,  that  Ministers  found, 
in  these  letters,  proofs  of  some  enemy,  some 
spy,  being  amongst  them.  Did  they  join  the 
popular  cry — “Here  is  a great  rhetorician?" 
Never  believe  it ; but,  “ Here  is  a great  thief." 
Not  the  eloquence,  but  the  larceny  moved 
their  anxieties.  State  secrets  were  betray- 
ed. Francis  was  the  spy.  He  picked  Lord 
Barrington's  locks : he  practised  daily  as  an 
eavesdropper  upon  ,Lord  Barrington’s  private 
communications  with  Ministers:  he  abused,  for 
his  own  purposes,  the  information,  select  and 
secret,  which  often  came  before  him  officially, 
in  his  character  of  clerk  at  the  War-Office. 
In  short,  he  was  an  unfaithful  servant,  who,  first 
of  all,  built  himself  up  into  terror  and  power  as 
Junius,  on  a thorough-going  plan  of  disloyalty 
to  his  patron,  and  afterwards  built  himself  up 
into  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  Privy  Counsellor,  one  of 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  with  £12,000 
per  annum  ; all  this  upon  a disloyalty  equally 
deliberate  to  all  the  principles  and  the  patriot- 
ism which  he  had  professed  as  Junius.  The 
first  perfidy  would  only  have  put  a gay  feather  into 
his  cap ; this  he  improved  into  a second,  which 
brought  him  place,  honour,  “ troops  of  friends," 
this  world's  wealth,  in  short,  and  every  mode  of 
prosperity  but  one  ; which  one  was  peace  of 
mind  and  an  unclouded  conscience.  Such  was 
the  brief  abstract  of  Sir  Philip's  history.  Now, 
though  must  men  would  not,  yet  there  were  still 
surviving  very  many  who  would,  upon  any  direct 
avowal  that  he  was  Junius,  at  once  put  “ this" 
and  w that”  together,  and,  in  one  moment  of 
time,  come  to  unlock  what  had  always  been 
something  of  a mystery  to  Mr  Francis’  friends 
at  home— viz.,  how  it  was  that  he,  the  obscure 
clerk  of  the  War-Office,  notoriously  upon  bad 
terms  with  Lord  Barrington,  his  principal,  had, 
nevertheless,  shot  up  all  at  once  into  a powerful 
Oriental  satrap.  The  steps,  the  missing  grada- 
tion, would  suddenly  be  recovered,  and  connected 
into  a whole.  “ Thou  hast  it,  Cawdor  !"  The 
metamorphosis  of  Francis  into  the  Bengal  potent- 
ate was  unintelligible:  but  the  intermediation 
of  Junius  would  harmonise  all  difficulties.  Thus 
grew  Francis  the  clerk  into  Junius,  (viz.,  by 
treason.)  Thus  grew  Junius  the  demagogue 
into  Francis  the  Rajah,  viz.  by  selling  his  trea- 
son. ‘‘  You  are  Junius  it  would  he  said : 
u Why,  then,  you  are  a very  brilliant  fellow .” 
That  would  be  the  first  reflection  ; but  then  would 
come  a second  on  the  heels  of  that : — “ And 
a most  unprincipled  knave , who  rose  into  great 
consideration  by  filching  his  master's  secrets 


Here,  then,  we  read  the  true  secret  of  his 
chicanery  in  replying  to  Sir  R.  Phillips.  Had  he 
been  thoroughly  determined  to  disavow  Junius, 
could  he  have  brought  his  heart  to  do  so,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  needed 
(Junius  would  have  known  how  to  find  clear 
language)  to  speak  so  obscurely  as  he  has  done 
in  this  short  reply.  Neither  would  he  have  con- 
tented himself  with  any  simple  denial ; he  would 
have  recited  some  facts  in  his  life  circumstan- 
tiating his  denial.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  ; nor  did  he  sincerely  wish  it.  Naturally 
he  must  have  clung,  with  a perfect  rapture  of 
vanity,  to  bis  own  too  famous  production.  Re- 
spect for  his  own  character  forbade  him  to  avow 
it.  Parental  vanity  forbade  him  so  to  disavow 
it,  as  that  he  could  never  have  reclaimed  it.  Sir 
Philip  Francis  had  been  a great  criminal ; but 
his  crime  produced  its  own  intolerable  punish- 
ment. The  tantalization  of  his  heart  when  de- 
nied the  privilege,  open  to  every  other  human 
being,  of  claiming  the  products  of  his  own  brain 
and  of  his  own  excessive*  labour,  must  have  been 
a perpetual  martyrdom.  And,  in  this  statement 
of  the  case,  we  read  a natural  solution  of  two 
else  inexplicable  facts:  first,  why  Sir  P.  Francis 
(supposing  him  Junius)  did  not  come  forward  to 
claim  his  work.  And,  secondly,  why  Junius, 
the  mysterious  Junius,  old  “ Nominis  umbra," 
(supposing  him  Francis,)  did  not  come  forward 
to  proclaim  his  own  name.  To  presume  Francis 
and  Junius  one  and  the  same  person,  at  once 
explains  both  mysteries.  Upon  the  Taylorian 
hypothesis,  all  is  made  clear  as  daylight  why 
Junius  did  not  avow  his  name — why  Francis  did 
not  claim  his  literary  honours.  Upon  such  an 
account  only  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  case. 
All  other  accounts  leave  it  a perpetual  mystery, 
unfathomable  upon  any  principles  of  human 
nature,  why  Junius  did  not,  at  least,  make  his 
claim  by  means  of  some  last  will  and  testament. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  a writer,  evidently  under 
the  most  intense  worldly  influences  of  vain-glory 
and  ambition,  should  voluntarily  have  made  a 
sacrifice  (and  a sacrifice  with  no  apparent  mo- 
tive) of  what,  in  the  pardonable  exaggeration  of 
an  author’s  vanity,  must,  to  him,  have  appeared 
one  of  the  greatest  works  in  political  as  also  in 
rhetorical  literature.  Such  an  act  of  austere 
self-mortification  is  inconceivable,  except  amongst 
the  most  rapturous  devotees  of  the  Romish 
church  : shame  only  or  feart  can  avail  to  solve 
the  enigma.  But  fear,  if  at  all  admitted  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  could  not  extend  beyond  his 
own  term  of  life  : that  motive  cannot  explain  the 
silence  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  There,  at 
least,  he  would  have  spoken  out  to  posterity, 
and  ins  own  surviving  compatriots.  “ If  I live," 
says  he,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  People  of  Eng- 


* “ His  own  excessive  labour  :"—il  Is  there  no  labour 
in  these  letters?”  asks  Junius,  in  a tone  of  triumphant 
appeal.  And,  on  other  occasions,  he  insists  upon  the 
vast  toil  which  the  composition  cost  him. 

•f  “ Fear — rt  Sir  William  would  meet  me  in  the 
field:  others  would  assassinate.”— Junius  to  Sir  Wm. 
Draper. 
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land,  “ you  shall  often  hear  of  me."  And,  doubt- 
less, even  in  dying,  if  he  forgot  them , he  would 
remember  himself  and  his  own  really  memorable 
pretensions.  He  would  not  forget,  at  least,  to 
order  some  inscription  on  his  own  grave,  point- 
ing backwards  to  tho  gay  trophies  of  him 
who  had  extorted  fear  from  kings,  and  admir- 
ation from  angry  senates.*  This  he  would 
have  done : this  he  has  not  done  ; and  a prin- 
ciple of  shame  only,  operating  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  is  a case  capable  of  explaining 
it.  That  case  is  precisely  the  case  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis. 

It  remains  only  to  say.  that,  by  neglecting 
to  press  these  facts  and  their  natural  construc- 
tion against  Sir  Philip,  Mr  Taylor  allowed 
the  only  powerful  argument  against  his  hypo- 
thesis to  stand  unanswered.  A motive  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  unhappy  Sir  Philip  himself,  and 
consideration  for  the  pious  feelings  of  his  son 
and  daughter,  may  have  influenced  Mr  Taylor 
in  this  forbearance.  All  are  now  deud  ; and  these 
restraints  can  operate  no  longer.  But  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties,  surely  enough  might 
have  been  hinted  to  maintain  the  impregnability 
of  the  hypothesis,  without  seriously  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  Sir  Philip.  These  sensibili. 
ties  merited  respect ; inasmuch  as,  though  point- 
ing to  a past  chapter  of  deep  criminality,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  had  long  connected 
themselves  with  virtuous  feelings  of  remorse, 
and  a suffering  sense  of  honour:  most  assuredly 
they  brought  along  with  them  the  bittereBt  chas- 
tisement, by  that  unexampled  self-sacrifice  which 
they  entailed.  But  all  this  might  have  been  met 
and  faced  by  Mr  Taylor:  the  reader  might  have 
been  summoned  in  general  terms,  before  allow- 
ing an  unnecessary  weight  to  the  fact  of  Sir 
Philip’s  apparent  renunciation  of  the  claim  made 
on  his  behalf,  to  consider  two  capital  points; 
first,  whether  he  really  hud  renounced  it,  and 
in  such  terms  as  admitted  of  no  equivocal  con- 
struction : secondly,  whether  (even  supposing 
him  to  have  done  this  in  the  amplest  sense,  and 
with  no  sort  of  reserve)  there  might  not  appear 
some  circumstances  in  the  past  recital  of  Sir 
Philip’s  connexion  with  the  War-Oflice  and  Lord 
Barrington,  which  would  forcibly  restrain  him  in 
old  age,  when  clothed  with  high  state  characters, 
of  senator  and  privy  counsellor,  invested  there- 
fore with  grave  obligations  of  duty,  1 Bay,  re- 
strain him  from  seeming,  by  thus  assuming  the 
imputed  authorship,  to  assume,  along  with  it, 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  certain  breaches 
of  confidence,  which  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
and  the  ardour  of  partizanship,  might  palliate  in 
a young  man,  but  which  it  would  not  become  an 

* lie  tcould  rut  have  forgotten,  at  least,  to  order  some 
inscription  on  his  own  grave,''  See.  Accordingly,  there 
is  in  The  Anti-Jacobin  Hcriew , a story  told  ol  a stran- 
ger dying  at  a village  inn,  somewhere,  1 think,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  directing  that  no  memorial  should  be 
placed  upon  his  grave,  beyond  the  initial  letters  of  his 
name,  and  the  motto  of  Junius— Slut  nominis  umbra.' 
So  much  weight  was  attached  to  the  story,  thut  Charles 
Vox  is  said  to  have  visited  his  grave.  Probably  the  whole 
is  a fiction. 


old  one  to  adopt  and  own,  under  any  palliations 
whatever,  or  upon  any  temptations  of  literary 
gain.  Such  an  appeal  as  this  could  not  greatly 
have  distressed  Sir  Philip  Francis,  or  not  more, 
however,  than  he  had  already  been  distressed  by 
the  inevitable  disclosures  of  the  investigation 
itself,  as  connected  with  the  capital  thesis  of  Mr 
Taylor,  that  Francis  and  Junius  were  the  self- 
same person. 

Here,  therefore,  was  a great  oversight  of 
Mr  Taylor ; and  over  the  results  of  this 
oversight — his  discoveries,  the  unconquerable 
points  of  his  exposure  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished their  victory.  I may  mention,  however, 
that  Sir  Philip  so  far  dallied  with  the  gratifica- 
tion offered  to  his  vanity  in  this  public  associa- 
tion of  his  name  with  Junius  as  to  call  upon  Mr 
Taylor.  His  visit  seemed  partly  a sort  of  ten. 
tative  measure,  adopted  in  a spirit  of  double  un- 
certainty— uncertainty  about  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  proof  that  Mr  Taylor  might  have  accum- 
ulated ; and  uncertainty  again,  about  the  exact 
temper  of  mind  in  which  it  became  him  to  receive 
the  new  discoveries.  He  affected  to  be  sur- 
prised that  anybody  should  ever  have  thought 
of  him  in  connexion  with  Junius.  Now,  pos- 
sibly, this  was  a mere  careless  expression, 
uttered  simply  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  the 
subsequent  conversation.  Else,  and  if  it  were 
said  deliberately,  it  shewed  great  weakness ; for, 
assuredly,  Sir  Philip  was  too  much  a man  of 
shrewd  sagacity  to  fail  in  perceiving  that,  were 
it  even  possible  for  presumptions  so  many  and  so 
strong  to  be,  after  all,  compatible  with  final 
falsehood,  still  a case  had  been  made  out  far  too 
strong  for  any  man  unaffectedly  to  pretend  sur- 
prise at  its  winning  some  primd  Jade  credit, 
Mr  Taylor  naturally  declined  re-arguing  the 
case ; he  resigned  it  to  its  own  merits,  which 
must  soon  dispose  of  it  in  public  estimation,  but 
at  the  same  time  protested  against  having  viewed 
his  discovery  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
honour  to  Sir  Philip ; indeed,  in  a literary  sense, 
who  would  not  be  honoured  (he  asked)  by  the 
imputation  of  being  Junius  ? So  closed  the  con- 
versation substantially  on  tbe  respondent’s  part. 
But  the  appellant,  Sir  Philip,  gave  a singular 
turn  to  his  part,  which  thus  far  had  been  rather 
to  him  a tone  of  expostulation,  by  saying  in  con- 
clusion— 

“ Well,  at  least,  I think,  you  can  do  no  less 
than  send  me  a copy  of  your  book-" 

This,  of  course,  was  done ; and,  with  some 
slight  interchange  of.  civilities  attending  the 
transmission  of  the  book,  I believe  tbe  inter- 
course terminated. 

Sir  Philip  suffered  under  a most  cruel  dis- 
ease, which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled 
life ; and  my  own  belief  is,  that  there  ended 
as  agitated  an  existence  as  can  have  been  sup- 
ported by  frail  humanity.  He  was  naturally 
a man  of  bad  and  harsh  disposition : insolent, 
arrogant,  and  ill-tempered.  Constitutionally, 
he  was  irritable ; bodily  sufferings  had  exas- 
perated the  infirmities  of  liis  temper ; and  the 
mixed  agony  of  body  and  mind  in  which  b$ 
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passed  his  latter  years,  must  have  been  fearful 
even  to  contemplate.  The  Letters  of  Junius 
certainly  shew  very  little  variety  or  extent  of 
thought ; no  comprehensive  grasp ; no  principles 
of  any  kind,  false  or  sound ; no  powers,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  powers  of  sarcasm ; but  they  have 
that  sort  of  modulated  rhythm,  and  that  air  of 
classical  chastity,  (perhaps  arising  more  from 
the  penury  of  ornament,  and  the  absence  of  any 
impassioned  eloquence,  than  from  any  positive 
causes,)  which,  co-operating  with  the  shortness 
of  the  periods,  and  the  unparalleled  felicity  of 
their  Rarcasms,  would  at  any  rate  have  concili- 
ated the  public  notice.  They  have  exactly  that 
sort  of  talent  which  the  owner  is  sure  to  over- 
rate. But  the  intensity,  the  sudden  growth,  and 
the  durability*  of  their  fame,  were  due,  (as  I 
must  ever  contend,)  not  to  any  qualities  of  style 
or  composition — though,  doubtless,  these  it  is 
which  co-operated  with  the  thick  cloak  of  mys- 
tery, to  sustain  a reputation  once  gained — but 
to  the  knowledge  dispersed  through  London 
society,  that  the  Government  had  been  appalled 
by  Junius,  as  one  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  secrets. 


The  London  Magazine,  of  whose  two  publish- 
ers (editors  also)  1 have  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader  that  one  who  had  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author  was  at  that  time  brilliantly 
supported.  And  strange  it  is,  and  also  has  been 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  such  a work 
should  not  have  prospered ; but  prosper  it  did 
not.  Meantime,  the  following  writers  were,  in 
1821-2-3,  amongst  my  own  collaboraleure 
Charles  Lamb;  Hazlitt ; Allan  Cunningham; 
li  ood ; Hamilton  Reynolds ; Carey,  the  unr 
rivalled  translator  of  Dante ; Crow,  the  Public 
Orator  of  Oxford.  And  so  well  were  all  de- 
partments provided  for,  that  even  the  monthly 
ubstract  of  politics,  brief  as  it  necessarily  was, 
had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Phillips,  the 
celebrated  Irish  barrister.  Certainly  a literary 
Pleiad  might  have  been  gathered  out  of  the  stars 
connected  with  this  journal ; and  others  there 
were,  I believe,  occasional  contributors,  who 
could  not  be  absolutely  counted  upon,  and  there, 
fore  I do  not  mention  them.  One,  however,  who 
joiued  The  London  in  1823,  1 think,  calls  for  a 
separate  mention — namely,  Clare  the  peasant 
poet  of  Northamptonshire. 

Our  Scottish  brethren  are  rather  too  apt,  in  the 
excess  of  that  nationality,  (which,  dying  away  in 
some  classes,  is  still  burning  fervently  in  others,) 
and  which,  though  giving  a just  right  of  complaint 
to  those  who  suffer  by  it,  and  though  direfully  dis- 
figuring the  liberality  of  the  national  manners, 
yet  stimulates  the  national  rivalship  usefully  ; — 
our  Scottish  brethren,  1 say,  are  rather  too  apt  to 
talk  as  if,  in  Scotland  only,  there  were  any  pre. 
cedents  to  be  found  of  intellectual  merit  strug. 


• “ The  durability fcc.  It  it,  however,  remarkable 
that,  since  the  great  expansion  of  the  public  mind  by 
political  discussions  consequent  upon  the  Reform  Rill, 
J uuius  1*  no  longer  found  a saleable  book : so,  at  least, 
1 have  heard  from  various  persons. 


gling  upwards  in  the  class  of  rustic  poverty. 
Whereas  there  has,  in  England,  been  a larger 
succession  of  such  persons  than  in  Scotland.  In. 
qujre,  for  instance,  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  distinction  by  mere  weight  of 
unassisted  merit,  in  this  present  generation,  at 
the  English  bar ; and  then  inquire  as  to  the 
corresponding  proportion  at  the  Scotch  bar. 
Oftentimes  it  happens  that,  in  the  poetry  of  this 
cliiss,  little  more  is  found  than  the  gift  of  a toler- 
ably good  ear  for  managing  the  common  metres 
of  the  language.  But  in  Clare  it  was  otherwise. 
Ilis  poems  were  not  the  mere  reflexes  of  his 
reading.  He  had  studied  for  himself  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  side  of  brooks.  I very 
much  doubt  if  there  could  be  found,  in  hip  poems,  a 
single  commonplace  image,  or  a description  made 
up  of  hackneyed  elements.  In  that  respect  his 
poems  are  original,  and  have  even  a separate 
value,  as  a sort  of  calendar  (in  extent,  of  course, 
a very  limited  one)  of  many  rural  appearances, 
of  incidents  in  the  fields  not  elsewhere  noticed, 
and  of  the  loveliest  flowers  most  felicitously  de- 
scribed. The  description  is  often  true  even  to  a 
botanical  eye ; and  in  that,  perhaps,  lies  the  chief 
defect ; not  properly  in  the  scientific  accuracy, 
but  that,  in  searching  after  this  too  earnestly, 
the  feeling  is  sometimes  too  much  neglected. 
However,  taken  as  a whole,  his  poems  have  a very 
novel  quality  of  merit,  though  a quality  too  lit- 
tle, I fear,  in  the  way  of  public  notice.  Messrs 
Taylor  & Hessey  had  been  very  kind  to  him ; 
and,  through  them,  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
had  settled  an  annuity  upon  him.  In  reality,  the 
annuity  had  been  so  far  increased,  I believe,  by 
the  publishers,  as  to  release  him  from  the  neces- 
sities of  daily  toil.  He  had  thus  his  time  at  his 
own  command  ; and,  in  1824,  perhaps  upon  Rome 
literary  scheme,  he  came  up  to  London,  where, 
by  a few  noble  families  and  by  his  liberal  pub- 
lishers, he  was  welcomed  in  a way  that,  I fear, 
from  all  I heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities 
of  enjoyment  in  the  country.  The  contrast  of 
Lord  Radstock's  brilliant  parties,  and  the  glitter- 
ing theatres  of  London,  would  have  but  a poor 
effect  in  training  him  to  bear  that  want  of  excite- 
ment which  even  already,  I had  heard,  made  his 
rural  life  but  too  insupportable  to  his  mind.  It 
is  singular  that  what  most  fascinated  his  rustic 
English  eye,  was  not  the  gorgeous  display  of  Eng- 
lish beauty,  but  the  French  style  of  beauty  as  he 
saw  it  amongst  the  French  actresses  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  He  seemed,  however,  oppressed 
by  the  glare  and  tumultuous  existence  of  Lon- 
don ; and  being  ill  at  the  time,  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course,  tend  to  im- 
prove his  spirits,  he  threw  a weight  of  languor 
upon  any  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conver- 
sation. One  thing,  meantime,  was  very  honour- 
able to  him,  that,  even  in  this  season  of  dejection, 
he  would  uniformly  become  animated  when  any- 
body spoke  to  him  of  Wordsworth — animate4 
with  the  most  hearty  and  almost  rapturous  spirit 
of  admiration.  As  regarded  his  own  poems,  this 
admiration  seemed  to  have  an  unhappy  effect  of 
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depressing  his  confidence  in  himself.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, indeed,  to  gaze  ton  closely  upon  models 
of  colossal  excellence.  Compared  with  those  of 
his  own  class,  I feel  satisfied  that  Clare  will 
always  maintain  an  honourable  place. 

Very  different,  though  originally  in  the  very 
same  class  of  rustic  labourers  and  rustic  poets, 
(a  fact  which  I need  not  disguise,  since  he  pro- 
claims it  himself  upon  every  occasion  with  a well- 
directed  pride,)  is  another  of  that  London  society 
in  1821-3 — viz.,  Allan  Cunningham.  About  this 
author  I had  a special  interest.  I had  read,  and 
with  not  much  pleasure,  a volume  called  “ Nithis- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song,"  which  professed  to 
contain  fugitive  poems  of  that  country,  gathered 
together  by  Mr  Crontek  the  engraver  ; the  same 
person,  I believe,  who  published  a supplementary 
volume  to  Dr  Currie's  edition  of  Burns.  The 
whole  of  these,  I had  heard,  were  a forgery  by 
Allan  Cunningham  ; and  one,  at  any  rate,  was 
bo — by  far  the  most  exquisite  gem  in  the  volume. 
It  was  a fragment  of  only  three  stanzas  ; and  the 
aituation  must  be  supposed  that  of  a child  lying 
in  a forest  nmongst  the  snow,  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  child  must  be  supposed  to  speak:-— 

<l  Gone  were  but  tho  cold, 

And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 

I could  deep  in  the  wild  woods, 

Where  the  primroses  blow. 

“ Cold  ’»  the  snow  at  my  head, 

Aud  cold ’•  the  snow  at  my  feet; 

And  the  finger  of  death ’s  at  my  eyes, 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

“ Let  none  tell  my  father, 

Or  my  mother  so  dear: 

I’ll  meet  them  both  in  Heaven, 

At  the  spring-time  of  the  year." 

These  lines  of  Allan  Cunningham  (so  I call 
him,  for  bo  he  called  himself  upon  his  visiting 
cards)  had  appeared  to  me  so  exquisite  a breath- 
ing of  the  pastoral  muse,  that,  had  it  been  for 
these  alone,  I should  have  desired  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  But  I had  also  rend  some  papers 
on  gipsy  life,  embodying  several  striking  gip- 
sy traditions,  by  the  same  author.  These  were 
published  in  early  numbers  of  Blackwood' s Maga- 
zine; and  had,  apparently,  introduced  situations, 
and  scenes,  and  incidents,  from  the  personal  re- 
collections of  the  author.  Such  was  my  belief, 
at  least.  In  parts,  they  were  impressively  exe- 
cuted : and  a singular  contrast  they  afforded  to 
the  situation  and  daily  life  of  the  same  Allan, 
planted  and  rooted,  as  it  were,  amongst  London 
scenery.  Allan  was — (what  shall  I say?  To  a 
man  of  genius,  I would  not  apply  the  coarse 
mercantile  term  of  foreman ; and  the  fact  is, 
that  he  stood  on  a more  confidential  footing 
than  is  implied  by  that  term,  with  his  employer) 

« — he  was  then  a sort  of  right-hand  man,  an 
agent  equally  for  mechanical  and  for  intellectual 
purposes,  to  Chantrey  the  sculptor : he  was  an 
agent,  also,  in  transactions  not  strictly  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  cases  which  may  be  called, 
therefore,  mechanico-intellectual ; or,  according 
to  a pleasant  distinction  of  Professor  Wilson's, 
he  was  an  agent  for  the  “ coarse"  arts  as  well 
as  the  " fine " arts ; sometimes  in  separation. 


1 sometimes  in  union.  This  I mention,  as  arguing 
theversatilityof  his  powers:  few  men  beside  him- 
self could  have  filled  a station  running  through 
so  large  n scale  of  duties.  Accordingly,  he  mea- 
sured out  and  apportioned  each  day’s  work  to 
the  several  working  sculptors  in  Chantrey ‘a 
yard  : this  was  the  most  mechanical  part  of  his 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  his  functions,  he  was  often  (I  believe) 
found  useful  to  Chantrey  as  an  umpire  in  ques- 
tions ot  taste,  or,  perhaps,  as  a suggeater  of 
original  hints,  in  the  very  highest  walks  of  the 
art.  Vnrious  indications  of  natural  disposition 
for  these  efforts,  aided  greatly,  and  unfolded  by 
daily  conversation  with  all  the  artists  and  ama- 
teurs resorting  to  Chantrey’s  studio,  will  be 
found  in  his  popular  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and 
Sculptors."  His  particular  opinions  are,  doubt- 
less, often  liable  to  question ; but  they  shew  proof 
everywhere  of  active  and  sincere  thinking : and, 
in  two  of  iiis  leading  peculiarities,  upon  ques- 
tions of  (esthetics , (to  speak  Germanice,)  I felt 
too  close  an  approach  in  Cunningham  to  opinions 
which  I had  always  entertained  myself,  not  to  have 
been  prejudiced  very  favourably  in  his  behalf. 
They  were  these: — He  avowed  an  unqualified 
scorn  of  Ossian  ; such  a scorn  as  every  man  that 
ever  looked  at  Nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
not  through  books,  must  secretly  entertain. 
Heavens!  what  poverty:  secondly,  what  mono- 
tony: thirdly,  what  falsehood  of  imagery ! Scorn, 
therefore,  he  avowed  of  Ossian;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  scorn  of  the  insipidities — when  applied  to 
the  plastic  arts,  (sculpture  or  painting)— em- 
balmed  by  modern  allegory.  Britannia,  sup-; 
ported  by  Peace  on  one  side  and  Prosperity  on 
the  other,  beckons  to  Inoculation — “ Heavenly 
maid" — and  to  Vaccination  in  the  rear,  who, 
mounted  upon  the  car  of  Liberality,  hurls  her 
spear  ot  the  dragon  of  Small-Pox-Hospitalism, 
•Sic.  See,  But  why  quote  instances  of  that  which 
every  6tone-cutter’s  yard  supplies  in  nauseous 
prodigality  ? These  singularities  of  taste,  at 
least,  speaking  of  Ossian,*  (for,  ns  to  allegory, 
it  is  rather  tolerated  by  the  public  mind  than 
positively  approved,)  plead  thus  far  in  any  man’s 
favour,  that  they  argue  a healthy  sincerity  of 
the  sensibilities,  not  liable  to  be  duped  by  the 
vague,  the  superficial,  or  the  unreal ; nor,  final- 
ly, by  precedent  and  authority. 

Such  were  the  grounds  upon  which  I looked 
forward,  with  some  pleasure,  to  my  first  inter- 
view with  Allan  Cunningham.  This  took  place 
at  a dinner  given  by  my  publishers,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Opium  Confessions ; at 
which  dinner,  to  say  the  truth,  1 60on  after 


• With  respect  to  Ossian,  I hare  heard  it  urged,  by 
way  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem , in  arguing  the  caae 
with  myself,  as  a known  devotee  of  Wordsworth,  that 
he,  Wordsworth,  had  professed  honour  for  Ossian,  by 
writing  an  epitaph  for  his  supposed  grave  in  Glen  Almain, 
By  no  means  : Wordsworth’s  fine  lines  are  not  upon  tha 
pseudo-Ossian  of  Macpherson,  not  upon  the  cataphysical 
one-stringed  lutanist  of  Morven,  but  upon  Ossian,  tha. 
hero  and  the  poet,  of  Gaelic  tradition.  We  scorn  the 
Ossian  of  I766.  No  man  scorns  Ossian  the  (Ob  of  Fin- 
gal  of  A.D.  3G€. 
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Buapectcd  (and  with  some  vexation)  that  I 
had  myself,  unconsciously,  played  the  part  of 
lion.  At  that  time  I was  ill,  beyond  what 
any  man  would  believe,  who  saw  me  out  of 
bed:  and,  in  the  mere  facility  of  unreflecting' 
good  nature,  I had  consented  to  attend,  on  the 
assurance  that  “ only  a friend  or  two"  would 
be  present.  However,  it  proved  to  be  a general 
gathering,  t(  frequent  and  full,”  of  all  the  wits, 
keen  and  brilliant,  associated  in  the  literary  jour- 
nal to  which  I had  committed  my  earliest  ex- 
periences. Dinner  was  fixed  at  “ half-past  five, 
M six;”  and,  from  some  mistake,  it  happened 
that  1 was  amongst  the  earliest  arrivals.  As  an 
invalid,  or,  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  I was  planted 
inexorably,  without  retreat,  in  the  placeof  honour 
by  the  fireside ; for  the  month  was  deep  Novem- 
ber. Judge  of  my  despair,  when  there  began 
to  file  in  one  suspicious-looking  fellow  after 
another — ( suspicious  to  me  at  that  moment;  be- 
cause, by  the  expression  of  the  eye,  looking  all 
made  up  for  w play,"  and  some  of  them  for 
“mischief) — one  after  another,  I say;  annuncia- 
tion upon  annunciation  succeeded  with  frightful 
rapidity,  until  the  small  back  drawing-room  of 
our  host  began  to  overflow.  I believe  the  fashion 
of  not  introducing  dinner  visiters  to  each  other 
was  just  then  (1821)  beginning  to  be  popular: 
either  for  that  reason,  or  not  to  overwhelm  my 
weak  spirits,  1 was  not  often  summoned  to  this 
ceremony:  but,  on  two  or  three  more  select 
arrivals,  I was:  in  such  cases  I had  to  stand 
formal  presentation  to  the  parties.  One  of  these 
was  Mr  (no,  he  will  be  as  angry  as  O’Gorman 
Mahon  or  The  Chisholm,  if  I say  Mr)  Allan 
Cunningham;  and,  from  the  light  of  a Novem- 
ber fire,  I first  saw  reflected  the  dark  flashing 
guerilla  eye  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Dark  it  was, 
and  deep  with  meaning;  and  the  meaning,  ns 
in  all  cases  of  expressive  eyes,  was  comprehen- 
sive, and,  therefore,  equivocal.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Allan  Cunningham’s  expression  did  not 
belie  his  character,  as  afterwards  mude  known 
to  me  : he  was  kind,  liberal,  hospitable,  friendly ; 
and  his  whole  natural  disposition,  as  opposed  to 
hie  acquired,  was  genial  and  fervent.  But  he 
had  acquired  feelings  in  which  I,  as  an  English- 
man, was  interested  painfully.  In  particular, 
like  so  many  Scotsmen  of  hie  original  rank,  he 
had  a prejudice — or,  perhaps,  that  is  not  the 
word  : it  was  no  feeling  that  he  had  derived  from 
experience — it  was  an  old  Scottish  grudge : not 
a feeling  that  he  indulged  to  his  own  private 
sensibilities,  but  to  his  national  conscience — a 
prejudice  against  Englishmen.  He  loved,  per- 
haps, this  and  that  Englishman,  Tom  and  Jack  ; 
but  he  hated  us  English  as  a body : it  was  in 
vain  to  deny  it.  As  is  the  master,  such  is  the 
company  ; and  too  often,  in  the  kind  and  hospi. 
table  receptions  of  Allan  Cunningham  and  Mrs 
Cunningham,  or  other  Scottish  families  residing 
in  London,  I heard,  not  from  the  heads  of  the 
house,  but  from  the  visiters,  rueful  attacks  upon 
us  poor  English,  and,  above  all,  upon  us  poor 
Oxonians.  Oxford  received  no  mercy.  O hea- 
ven* L how  my  fingers  itched  to  be  amidst  the 


row  ! Yet,  oftentimes  I had  no  pretext  for  in- 
termixing in  the  dispute — if  dispute  it  could  be,, 
called,  where,  generally  speaking,  all  were  of  one 
mind.  The  fact  is  this  : — Far  be  it  from  me  to  , 
say  anything  of  Mr  Allan  Cunningham’s  original 
rank,  had  he  not  taken  a pride  (and  a meritorious 
pride)  in  asserting  it  himself.  Now,  that  granted, 
all  ie  plain.  The  Scotch,  (or,  to  please  the  fancy 
of  our  Transtweedian  brethren,  the  Scots*)  in 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  do  not  love  the 
English.  Much  I could  say  on  this  subject, 
having  lived  in  Scotland  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  observed  closely.  The  Scotch  often  plead 
that  the  English  retaliate  this  dislike,  and  that 
no  love. is  lost.  1 think  otherwise  ; and,  for  the 
present,  I will  only  report  my  experience  on  last 
Sunday  night  hut  one,  January  28,  1838,  in  a 
coffee-room  of  Edinburgh.  I refer  to  a day  so 
recent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
how  little  1 wish  to  rest  upon  any  selected  case  : 
the  chance  case  which  happens  to  stand  last  in 
one's  experience  may  be  presumed  to  be  a fair  > 
average  case.  Now,  upon  that  evening,  tw<* ; 
gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a box  together;  one  ,> 
of  them  an  Englishman,  one  a Scotchman.  High 
argument  reigned  between  them.  The  English-  , 
man  alleged  much  and  weighty  matter,  if  it  had 
been  true,  violently  and  harshly  against  the 
Scotch : the  Scotchman  replied  firmly,  but  not 
warmly:  the  Englishman  rejoined  with  fierceness: 
both,  at  length,  rose,  in  a state  of  irritation,  and 
went  to  the  fire.  As  they  went,  the  Scotchman 
offered  his  card.  The  Englishman  took  it ; and, 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  it,  stuffed  it  into 
the  fire.  Upon  this,  up  started  six  gentlemen  in 
a neighbouring  box,  exclaiming  to  the  soi-disant 
Englishman — “Sir,  you  are  a disgrace  to  your 
country  1”  and  oftentimes  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that,  in  their  belief,  he  was  not  an  English- 
man. Afterwards,  the  quarrel  advanced : the 
Englishman,  throwing  off  his  coat,  or  making  mo- 
tions to  do  6o,  challenged  the  Scotchman  to  a , 
pugilistic  combat.  The  Scotchman,  who  appeared 
thoroughly  cool,  and  determined  not  to  be  pro- 
voked, persisted  in  his  original  determination  pf 
meeting  his  antagonist  with  pistols,  were  it  on 
the  next  morning;  but  steadily  declined  to  fight 
on  the  coarse  terms  proposed.  And  thus  the 
quarrel  threatened  to  prove  interminable.  But 
how,  meantime,  did  the  neutral  part  of  the  com- 
pany (all,  by  accident,  Englishmen)  conduct 
themselves  towards  theirown  countryman  ? Ilim 
they  justly  viewed  as  the  unprovoked  aggressor, 
and  as  the  calumniator  of  Scotland,  in  a way  that 
no  provocation  could  have  justified.  One  and 
all,  they  rose  at  length  ; declared  the  conduct  of 
their  countryman  insufferable ; and  two  or  three 
of  them,  separately,  offered  their  cards,  as  willing 
to  meet  him  either  on  the  next  morning,  or  any 
morning  when  his  convenience  might  allow,  by 
way  of  evading  any  personal  objection  he  might 
plead  to  his  original  challenger.  The  Eng- 

• It  is  remarkable  that,  for  what  mysterious  reason  I 
never  could  discover,  thorough  Scotchmen  feel  exceed- 
ingly angry  at  being  so  called;  aud  demand,  for  some  < 
cabiiiatical  cause,  to  be  entitled  Scotsmen.  , , ,,  v ,,,t 
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lishman  (possibly*  a Scotchman)  peremptorily 
declined  all  challenges. 

“ What ! six  or  seven  upon  one  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  air !"  the  answer  was ; “ not  so : 
amongst  Englishmen,  if  you  are  one,  you  must 
be  well  aware  that  no  man  meets  with  foul  play  : 
any  one  of  ourselves  would  protect  you  against 
the  man  that  should  offer  less  than  fair  play  to 
yourself." 

The  libeller,  however,  entrenched  himself  in 
his  determination  to  hear  of  no  pistol  warfare  ; 
and  hence,  though  two  of  the  Englishmen  were 
of  colossal  biiild,  and  well  able  to  have  smashed 
his  pugilistic  pretensions,  yet,  as  all  but  himself 
were  opposed  to  that  mode  of  fighting,  he,  in  fact, 
took  shelter  under  his  own  limited  mode  of  offering 
satisfaction.  The  others  would  not  fight  as  he, 
nor  he  as  they ; and  thus  all  openings  being  closed 
to  any  honourable  mode  of  settling  the  dispute, 
at  the  request  of  the  company,  the  master  of 
the  coffee-room,  with  his  long  “ tail”  of  waiters, 
advanced  to  him  with  a quiet  demeanour,  but 
with  words  so  persuasive  as  induced  him  quietly 
to  withdraw.  And  so  terminated  the  dispute. 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  Is  an  Englishman  likely 
to  meet  with  six  Scotchmen,  in  London,  starting 
up  on  behalf  of  calumniated  England  ? O,  no ; 
painful  it  is  to  tell  of  men  whom  we,  English,  view 
as  our  brothers,  and  whose  land,  and  institu- 
tions, and  literature,  have,  iti  our  days,  been  the 
subject  of  an  absolute  “ craze,”  or,  at  all  events, 
of  a most  generous  enthusiasm  in  England,  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  among  those  who  are 
of  humble  birth  and  connexions,  are  but  too 
ready  to  join  fervently  in  abuse  of  the  land 
which  shelters  them,  and  supports  their  house- 
hold charities.  Scotchmen,  you  cannot  deny 
it.  Now,  you  hear  from  my  story,  which  is 
not  a fortnight  old,  bow  different,  in  the  same 
circumstahces,  is  the  conduct  of  Englishmen. 
All,  observe,  joined,  with  one  consent,  in  the 
same  service — and  there  were  six,  without  count- 
ing myself,  who  did  not  belong  to  either  par- 
ty ; and  not  one  of  my  countrymen  stirred  up- 
on any  principle  of  selfish  honour  ; none  had 
been  wounded  ; but  upon  a generous  regard  to 
the  outraged  character  of  a country  which  at 
that  moment  was  affording  a shelter  to  them- 
selves, which  they  loved  and  honoured,  and 
which  was  accidentally  without  a defender. 

Would  that,  upon  such  an  impulse,  I could  have 
heard  Allan  Cunningham  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  England  or  of  Englishmen  ! But  this 
I have  not  heard  from  any  Scotchman,  excepting 
only  Professor  Wilson  ; and  he,  to  shew  the 
natural  result  of  such  generosity,  is  taxed  with 
Anglo-mania  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Allan 
Cunningham  offended  somewhat  in  this  point, 
not  so  much  in  act,  as  by  discovering  his  propen- 


* Possibly  a Scotchman ,”  and  very  probably ; for 
there  are  no  more  bitter  enemies  of  Scotland  and  Scotch- 
men, and  all  things  Scotch,  thnn  banished  Scotchmen— 
who  may  be  called  renegade  Scotchmen.  Thine  is  no 

enemy  like  an  old  friend;  and  many  a Scotchman  (or 

Scotsman — let  ns  nut  forget  that)  remembers  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  simply  as  the  city  that  ejected  hint. 


sities.  I,  for  my  part,  quarrelled  also  with  his 
too  oriental  prostrations  before  certain  regular 
authors — chiefly  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Souther. 
With  respect  to  them,  he  professed  to  feel  him- 
self nobody,  in  a way  which  no  large  estimate? 
of  things  as  they  are — of  natural  gifts,  and  their 
infinite  distribution  through  an  infinite  scale  ef 
degrees,  and  the  compensating  accomplishment* 
which  take  place  in  so  vaBt  a variety  of  forms— 
could  easily  tolerate.  Allan  Cunningham  vouli 
say — “ I don’t  think  myself  worthy  to  be  at- 
counted  an  author  in  comparison  of  such  men  ;* 
and  this  he  would  say,  in  a tone  that  too  much  hai 
the  sound  of  including,  in  his  act  of  prostration, 
his  hearer  at  the  moment ; who  might  very  p*. 
sibly  disdain  so  absolute  and  unlimited  an  mni 
of  inferiority — a Chinese  kotou  so  unconditional; 
knowing,  as  know  he  must,  that  if  in  one  talent 
or  one  accomplishment  he  were  much  infcri-r, 
hopelessly  inferior,  not  the  less  in  some  other 
power,  some  other  talent,  some  other  t«wi- 
plishment,  he  might  have  a right  to  hold  kin- 
self  greatly  superior ; nay,  might  have  a right  W 
say — that  power  I possess  in  some  deeree ; ui 
Sir  W.  Scott  or  Mr  Southey  in  no  degree  vbxv 
ever.  For  example : every  mode  of  philosophy 
power  was  denied  to  both  of  these  authors ;» 
that  he  who  had  that  power,  in  any  degree 
might  reasonably  demur  to  this  prottrati^ 
performed  before  their  images.  With  respect 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  particular,  the  hwK-'t 
of  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  less  merited,  u 
Sir  Walter  had  not  treated  Aim  with  the  rwxn 
due  to  a man  of  so  much  original  genius : 1 1< 
aristocratic  phrase,  “ honest  Allan,”  express 
little  of  the  courtesy  due  from  one  man  of  In- 
ters to  another.  And,  in  the  meantime,  vhi’s 
Allan  Cunningham  was  thus  ready  to  horr.'slt 
himself  before  a countryman  of  his  own,  r'm 
had  not  treated  him,  in  public,  with  the  prop? 
consideration,  he  spoke  of  ‘Wordsworth  [tot 
certainly  with  this  excuse — that,  in  those  days, 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  his  works]  withees?- 
thing  like  contempt:  in  fact,  he  bad  evidently 
adopted  the  faith  of  the  wretched  joum-* 
This  alienated  my  feelings  from  Cunningha--'- 
spite  of  his  own  kind  and  liberal  nature;  raj. 
spite  of  his  own  natural  genius. 

One — opinion  shall  Icall  it,  fancy, ordream-^ 

Allan  Cunningham’s,  is  singularenoughtod«er« 
mention : he  maintained  that  the  Scottish  mu*  n 
airs  must  have  an  eternal  foundation  in  nitanr 
that  is  to  say,  must  have  a co-eternal  existed 
with  the  musical  sense,  for  the  following  n--*t 
extraordinary  reason  ; nay,  considering  that  in- 
veracity was  unimpeachable,  I may  say  mar^i- 
lous  reason  : namely,  that  he,  Cunningham,  bad, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  these  ***• 
invented  all  or  most  of  them  propria  mart*;* 
that,  like  the  archetypal  ideas  in  some  system  ' 
philosophers,  one  might  affirm,  upon  hisrepre*’  st- 
ation of  things,  that  Scottish  airs  were  eterasdj 
present  to  the  ear  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  eter- 
nally producing  themselves  afresh.  Tbi# 
fanciful,  if  not  extravagant ; and  one,  at  If***- 
of  Cunningham's  works — that  which  relate*  tr 
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Robeft  Bruce — is  also  extravagant  In  an  outra- 
geous degree.  And,  by  the  wav,  on  that  ground, 

I should  have  guessed  him  to  be  a man  of  genius, 
were  there  even  no  other  ground  : for  no  man  but 
a man  of  genius,  and  with  the  inequality  of  ge- 
nius, can,  in  one  state  of  mind,  write  beautifully, 
and,  in  another,  write  the  merest  extravagance  ; 
nay/  (with  Cunningham's  cordial  assent,  I pre- 
sume, that  I may  say)  awful  extravagance.  Mean- 
time, in  practical  life,  Cunningham  was  anything 
hut  extravagant : he  was,  (as  I have  said,)  in  a 
high  intellectual  sense,  and  in  the  merest  me- 
chanical sense,  the  right-hand  man  of  Chantrey, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  always  spoke  of  with  the 
highest  and  evidently  the  sincerest  respect : he 
was  his  right-hand  man,  also,  in  a middle  sense, 
or,  as  I have  said,  a mechanico-intellectual 
way.  For  example,  he  purchased  all  the  marble 
for  Chantrey ; which  might  require,  perhaps, 
mixed  qualifications:  he  distributed  the  daily  la- 
bours of  the  workmen ; which  must  have  required 
such  as  were  purely  mechanic.  He  transacted,  al- 
so, all  the  negotiations  for  choosing  the  site  of 
monuments  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
a commission  which  might  frequently  demand 
some  diplomatic  address  in  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Abbey  authorities  ; a func- 
tion of  his  duties  which  chiefly  regarded  the  inter- 
est of  hia  principal,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  as  hIbo  a 
just  eye  for  the  effect  of  a monument,  combined 
with  a judicious  calculation  of  the  chances  it  had, 
at  one  point  rather  than  another,  for  catching 
the  public  notice  : this  latter  function  of  his 
complex  office,  regarding  mainly  the  interests 
of  the  defunct  persons  or  his  relations,  and  those 
of  Chantrey,  only  in  a secondary  way. 

This  aspect  of  Cunningham’s  official  or  ministe- 
rial life  , reminds  me,  by  the  way,  of  the  worst 
aspect  u nder  which  his  nationality,  or  civic  illiber- 
ality  revealed  itself ; an  illiberality  which  here 
took  the  shape  of  bigotry.  A Scotchman,  or  Scots- 
man, who  happens  to  hate  England,  is  Bure,  A for., 
tiori,  tohate  the  English  Church ; which,  on  account 
of  its  surplice,  its  organs,  its  cathedrals,  and  its 
mitred  prelates,  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  the  sister  of  the  Babylonian  Rome.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  the  Scottish  Church  should  have 
been  the  favourite  church  of  the  poor,  which 
began  so  undeniably  upon  the  encitement  of  the 
rich.  They,  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic,  had 
revelled  in  the  spoils  of  the  monastic  orders,  utthe 
dissolution  of  the  Romish  Church.  Naturally 
unwilling  to  resign  their  booty,  they  promoted  a 
church  built  upon  a principle  of  poverty  and  hu- 
mility ; a church  that  would  not  seek  to  resume 
her  plundered  property.  Under  their  political 
intrigues  it  was  that  all  the  contests  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century : first,  by  slight  prelusive 
efforts  during  the  long  reign  of  James  the  Sixth 
or  First ; and,  secondly,  by  a determinate  civil  war 
in  that  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second.  But 
in  this  last  case,  the  “ martyrs,"  as  they  are 
called — those  who  fought  at  Drumclog,  &c. — 
waving  all  question  of  their  real  temper  nnd  re- 
ligious merits,  were,  upon  one  single  ground, 
incapable  of  founding  a national  church:  they 


were  too  few : a small  body,  reckoned  by  hund- 
reds, and  not  by  thousands,  never  could  pretend 
to  represent  the  million  of  souls,  or  upwards,  to 
which,  even  in  those  days,  the  Scottish  nation 
amounted.  What  I maintain,  therefore,  is,  that 
no  matter  how  the  Presbyterian  Church  came  to 
have  its  legal  establishment  revived  and  ratified, 
it  cannot  be  pretended,  historically,  that  this 
establishment  owed  much  to  the  struggles  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  days,  by  which  (so  far  as 
affected  at  all)  it  was  injured.  This  church, 
dated  from  older  times,  went  back  to  those  times 
for  sanction  and  for  arguments  of  its  conformity 
to  the  national  taste ; seeing  that/  in  those  elder 
times,  it  did  really  count  upon  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  nation  as  its  affectionate  and  zealous 
supporters:  whereas,  in  the  Cameronian  days, 
none  but  the  very  slenderest  minority,  and  that 
minority,  again,  not  numbering  any  people  of 
weight  or  consideration  for  either  property  or 
intelligence  or  talent — no  party  of  any  known 
account — no  party  who  wereeven  nominally  known 
to  the  people  of  Scotland — had  chosen,  at  any 
crisis  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  to 
join  these  religious  malcontents.  Much  more 
might  be  said  with  truth  ; but  this  may  suffice 
— that  the  insurrectionary  movements  lit  Scot- 
land, during  that  reign,  were,  relatively  to  the 
state  and  to  the  public  peace  of  Scotland,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  rising  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts at  the  instigation  of  Edwards,  in  the  year  — , 
to  the  general  stability  of  the  British  government 
at  that  era.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
does  not,  in  fact,  connect  itself — for  any  part  of 
the  impulse  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  however 
in  words  or  false  pretences  it  may  do  so — with 
any  of  the  movements,  whether  prosperous  for 
the  moment,  or  hopelessly  ruinous,  made  about 
1G77  by  the  religious  Whigs  of  Scotland.  In  fact, 
like  the  insurgent  cotton  spinners,  these  turbulent 
people  were  chiefly  from  the  west.  The  “ West- 
ern" people  they  were  then  called,  and  the 
“ Westlanders" — so  little  were  they  at  that  time 
supposed  to  represent  Scotland.  Such  is  the 
truth  of  history.  Nevertheless,  in  our  insur- 
rectionary days,  (insurrectionary,  I mean,  by  the 
character  of  the  pretensions  advanced — not  by 
overt  acts,)  it  has  been  a delightful  doctrine  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  re- 
bellion ; and  hence  the  false  importance  assigned 
to  the  Cameronian  insurgents.  And  hence  partly 
it  hac  happened,  that  Scottish  nationality  and 
hatred  of  England  has  peculiarly  associated 
itself  with  the  latter  church  history  of  Scotland  ; 
for,  as  to  the  earlier/  and  really  important  era 
of  Scottish  Church  struggles  with  the  civil  power, 
the  English  were  looked  to  as  their  brethren  and 
effectual  allies : and  as  the  Scottish  Church  ne- 
cessarily recalls  to  the  mind  the  anti-pole  of  the 
English  Church,  thus  also  it  has  happened,  that 
all  symbols  or  exponents  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church,  are,  to  a low-born  Scottish  patriot, 
so  many  counter-symbols  of  his  own  national  or 
patriotic  prejudices. 

Thus,  or  in  some  such  way,  it  happened 
that  Cunningham  never  shewed  his  illiberal- 
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ity  so  strongly  as  with  reference  to  his  nego- 
tiations with  Westminster  Abbey.  The  “ra- 
pacity” and  “ avarice”  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  open  theme  of  his  attacks  in  his 
paper  upon  Lord  Byron’s  funeral ; though,  per- 
haps, he  would  find  it  hard  to  substantiate  his 
charge.  Notoriously  the  church,  whether  as 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  ns  Collegiate  Corpora- 
tions, or  as  Episcopal  sees,  has  ever  been  found 
the  most  lenient  of  all  masters  under  which  to 
hold  property ; and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  church  would  suddenly  change  its  character 
under  a treaty  with  a popular  artist. 

However,  if  all  his  foibles  or  infirmities  had  been 
summed  up,  Allan  Cunningham  still  remained  a 
man  to  admire  and  love  : and  by  comparison  with 
those  of  his  own  order  ; men  raised,  that  is  to  say, 
by  force  of  genius,  from  thelowest  rank,  (the  rank, 
in  Ai>  case,  of  a working  mason,  as  I have  heard 
him  declare,)  his  merits  became  best  appreciable. 
The  faults  of  men  self-taught,  (the  avlodida.r.roi,) 
and  men  self-raised,  are  almost  proverbial.  The 
vanity  and  inflation  of  heart,  the  egotism  and 
arrogance  of  such  men,  were  as  alien  from  the 
character  of  Cunningham  as  of  any  man  I ever 
knew  ; and,  in  other  respects,  he  was  no  less 
advantageously  distinguished  from  his  order. 
Hogg,  for  instance,  was  absolutely  insufferable 
in  conversation.  Egotism  the  most  pertinacious 
might  have  been  excused  ; but  the  matter  of  this 
egotism  was  so  trivial  and  inane,  seldom  relat- 
ing to  any  higher  subject  than  a conflict  with  a 
“ sawmon,"  that  human  patience  could  not  wea- 
ther the  infliction,  in  Cunningham  there  was 
rarely  an  allusion  to  himself.  Some  people,  it  is 
true,  might  be  annoyed  by  his  too  frequent  al- 


lusions to  his  own'  personal  strength  and  «b*, 
which  he  overrated  ; for  they  were  not  remark*, 
ble ; or,  if  they  had  been,  what  does  one  out 
care  about  another  man’s  qualities^of  ptmn, 
this  way  or  that,  unless  in  so  far  as  he  nuy 
sometimes  be  called  upon  to  describe  them,  in 
order  to  meet  the  curiosity  of  others.  But  Us- 
ningham’s  allusions’of  this  kind,  though  trouble- 
some at  times,  seemed  always  jocose,  aod  did 
not  argue  any  shade  of  conceit.  In  more  «ri«i 
and  natural  subjects  of  vanity,  he  seemed(to  he  « 
little  troubled  with  any  morbid  self-esteem.  And. 
in  all  other  respects,  Cunningham  was  a whol* 
world  above  his  own  orderof  self-raised  raeo— 
less  in  gravity,  sense,  and  manliness  of  thourht, 
than  in  the  dignified  respectability  of  hi*  con- 
duct. He  was  rising  an  inch  in  the  world  erm 
day  of  his  life  ; for  his  whole  day,  from  rjnri* 
to  bedtime,  was  dedicated  to  active  duties  dseer- 
fully  performed.  And  on  this  subject,  one  use- 
dote  is  memorable,  and  deserves  a lasting  record 
among  the  memorials  of  literary  men.  i bin 
mentioned  and  described  his  station  and  it* 
manifold  duties,  in  relation  to  Sir  Francis Chu- 
trey.  Now,  he  has  told  me  himself  repeatedly, 
and  certainly,  from  my  own  observation  and  till 
of  others,  I have  no  doubt  of  his  literal  veracity, 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  whole  connexion  witi 
that  eminent  sculptor,  he  never  borrowed  cw 
single  hour  from  his  ministerial  labours  on  u- 
count  of  his  principal,  either  to  compose  or  ta 
correct  one  of  those  many  excellent,  sometHsci 
brilliant,  pages,  by  which  he  has  delighted  w 
many  thousands  of  readers,  and  won  for  bixnasi/ 
a lasting  name  in  the  fine  literature  of  mtxfer* 
England. 


CHANGE. 


Chavgk  ! change!  The  mournful  story 
Of  all  that'*  gone  before  ! 

The  wreck*  of  perished  glory 
Bestrewing  every  shore. 

The  shattered  tower  and  palace, 

That  frown  o’er  every  glen, 

In  broken  language,  tell  us 
Of  the  fleeting  power  of  men. 

Change  ! change  ! The  scythe  is  sweeping 
O'er  many  a cottage  hearth  ; 

The  sick  led  hand  is  reaping 

O’er  some  scene  of  household  mirth. 

The  sheaf  is  bound  where  daughters 
Round  their  mother  used  to  spin ; 

And  where  little  feet  did  patter 
Full  often  out  and  in. 

Change  ! change  ! for  all  things  human  ! 

Kingdoms,  states  of  amplest  wing 
Have  their  flight  and  fall,  in  common 
With  the  meanest  mortal  thing 
With  beauty,  love,  and  passion  ; 

With  all  of  earthly  trust ; 

With  life’s  smallest  wavelet,  rushing, 
Curling,  breaking  into  dust! 

Where  arose,  in  marbled  grandeur, 

The  wall’d  cities  of  the  past, 

The  sullen  winds  now  wander 
O’er  a ruin-huddled  waste. 

Kent  is  the  palace  splendid  ; 

The  owl,  in  silence,  wings 
O’er  floors  where,  eye-attended, 

Paced  the  sandalled  feel  of  kings,  *_ 


Still  change!  Go  thou  and  view  it 
All  desolately  sunk  : 

The  circle  of  the  Druid, 

The  cloister  of  the  monk  ; 

The  abbey,  holed  and  squalid. 

With  its  grass-maned  staggering  vdl : 
Ask  by  whom  these  were  unhallowed— 
’Twas  Change  that  did  it  all. 

Yet,  O Change  ! though  the  destroyer 
Of  earth’s  frail  things,  thou  art  not 
The  less  the  purifier 

Of  its  ever-living  thought : 

The  Druid  star  is  shrouded. 

The  monkish  overcast ; 

And  the  new,  though  still  beclouded, 

Is  less  clouded  than  the  last. 

Proud  thrones,  note  ruling  nation*. 

Ye  would  shun  the  common  lot ; 
Even  note,  at  yonr  foundations. 

Works  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 

Ye  will  perish,  like  your  brothers 
Of  the  elder  world,  all ! 

And  others,  and  still  others. 

Will  follow  you  and  fall. 

But  Mind,  the  ever-living. 

From  Time's  each  succeeding  birth, 

| Will  receive  some  more  of  heaven. 

Will  retain  some  less  of  earth. 

(;  More  of  truth,  and  less  of  error; 

Less  of  hate,  and  more  of  love ; 

Till  the  world  tielow  shall  mirror , 

AU  the  purity  aboTe. 
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PART  I. THE  PURSUIT. 

At  bo  period  of  Scottish  history  did  greater 
anarchy  and  misrule  prevail,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  than  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. The  state  of  the  country  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Of  the  nobility,  the  greater 
part,  who  possessed  either  experience  or  author- 
ity, had  fallen  in  battle  or  were  driven  into  ba- 
nishment. The  majority  of  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  unfit,  on  account  of  their  youth 
and  incapacity  for  business,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  such  turbulent 
times.  The  most  powerful  families,  who  pos- 
sessed influence  or  talents,  were  ambitious,  di- 
vided among  themselves,  and  seeking  their  own 
aggrandizement  rather  than  the  public  welfare. 
The  wealthy  Churchmen,  growing  daily  more  in- 
solent, and  not  content  with  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, grasped  at  every  high  office  in  the  king- 
dom. Those  intrusted  with  the  offices  of  wardens 
and  governors,  some  of  whom  usurped  almost 
royal  power,  instead  of  repressing  violence  and 
crime,  encouraged  outrage  and  robbery  ; hoping 
to  increase  their  own  authority  by  favouring  or 
conniving  at  the  lawless  rapacity  of  daring  and 
desperate  marauders. 

To  add  still  more  to  this  general  wretohed- 
ness  of  the  nation’s  affairs,  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhausted  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  late  King;  who  was  fond  of  tour- 
naments and  shows,  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  friends, 
and  expensive  in  his  taste  for  ship-building  and 
adorning  his  palaces. 

The  common  people,  left  without  education, 
and  having  no  religious  instructors  hut  swarms 
of  superstitious  priests  or  mendicant  friars,  had 
become  fierce  and  licentious  in  their  habits ; re- 
gardless of  the  life  and  property  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; and  having  before  their  eyes  no  reverence 
for  either  divine  or  human  restraints. 

For  a course  of  years,  this  miserable  and  un- 
settled state  of  matters  prevailed.  The  whole 
country,  more  especially  the  districts  bordering 
on  England,  presented  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  slaughter.  As  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  or  the  protection  of  rights,  or  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  these  important  duties 
were  either  left  altogether  undischarged,  or  in- 
trusted to  the  caprice  of  the  nobles  and  barons 
who  resided  on  their  estates.  These  individuals 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  functions  of 
legislators  and  judges ; they  had  the  power  to 
dictate  what  was  law,  and  to  execute  it  in  any 
manner  they  pleased.  If  the  poor  were  oppressed, 
they  had  no  tribunal  to  which  they  could  appeal 
but  the  local  courts ; and  these  were  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  their  superiors  or 
chiefs,  that  justice  was  a mockery,  and  often- 
times a more  grievous  oppression  than  the  wrongs 
for  which  they  sought  to  obtain  redress. 

On  special  occasions,  when  daring  outrages 
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were  committed,  or  when  governors  arid  wardens 
had  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  duty  or 
of  trust  in  the  administration  of  their  office,  the 
Regent  or  the  King  made  a personal  expedition 
to  the  district,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  offender.  It 
was  on  a progress  of  this  kind  that  James  V. 
hanged  the  redoubted  freebooter  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, with  the  greater  part  of  his  company  j 
and  it  was  to  punish  a case  of  gross  negligence, 
that  the  same  monarch  paid  a visit  to  Chartem 
of  Amisfield,  near  Dumfries,  and  imposed  upon 
him  the  heavy  penalty  of  finding  quarters  for  the 
royal  troops,  because  he  had  failed  to  give  redress 
to  a poor  widow,  whose  cow,  her  only  property, 
had  been  stolen  in  some  of  the  marauding  incur- 
sions of  the  English  borderers  into  Annandale. 

Almost  every  year,  visitations  of  this  sort  be- 
came necessary.  The  Sovereign,  or  some  of  his 
nobles,  were  obliged  to  proceed  through  the 
country,  especially  the  south,  in  order,  as  old 
Pitscottie  expresses  it,  in  his  own  quaint  and 
homely  way,  *r  to  daunten  all  theft,  reif,  and 
slaughter,  committed  in  the  King’s  young  age,  at 
a time  when  there  was  no  justice  ministrato,  for 
inlaik  of  a head  to  plaint  to." 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  and  under  circumstances 
so  favourable  to  the  daring  spirit  of  rapine  and 
depredation, that  thehero  of  our  tale,  Richard  the 
Reiver,  flourished.  He  was  the  son  of  a small 
heritorin  Nithsdale,  honest  Sandy  Kilpatrick,  the 
Lairdof  Bruntickof  Auchencairn,  who  had  fought 
at  Flodden,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  returned 
to  tell  the  tidings  of  that  disastrous  day. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
that  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  localities  of  the  vale  of  the  Nith, 
which  extends  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  course 
of  the  river,  spreading  iuto  rich  holms,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  braes  of  Tinwald  and 
Kirkmahoe,  and  narrowing  to  a point  above 
Dalswinton,  where  the  stream  gets  land-locked 
by  the  hills  of  Blackwood  aud  Auldgarth. 

On  the  high  ground  that  overlooks  this  charm- 
ing valley,  lay  the  birthplace  of  Richard.  For 
soft  and  picturesque  beauty  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it  in  Scotland.  To  the  south  stretched 
the  Solway,  with  its  gliding  ships ; and  behind 
it  rose  majestic  Skiddaw,  with  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Cumberland  hills.  Midway  iu  the  land- 
scape lay  the  town  of  Dumfries,  with  its  three 
steeples  towering  above  the  smoke.  On  the 
west,  this  natural  amphitheatre  was  bounded  by 
the  Galloway  hills,  terminating  in  the  cloud-capt 
Criffell — the  universal  dial  and  weather-glass 
for  the  peasantry  of  Dumfriesshire.  Its  misty 
brow  tells  them  when  to  expect  drouglis  and 
when  to  prepare  for  rain;  and,  when  the  sun  is 
in  its  zenith,  the  weary  labourer  knows  it  is 
time  to  dine.  Immediately  where  the  higher 
grounds  begin  to  rise,  and  not  above  lialf-a-mile 
from  the  Nith,  which  winds  its  clear  waters 
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through  the  whole  length  of  this  delightful  val- 
ley, is  situated  the  clauchan  of  Duncow,  now 
reduced  to  a few  scattered  cottages ; but  three 
centuries  ago  a village  of  considerable  extent 
and  population.  It  is  divided  by  a burn,  which, 
in  summer,  is  little  else  than  a dry  channel,  but, 
in  winter,  is  often  swollen  into  a mischievous 
torrent,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its 
way  to  the  Nith.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
above  the  village,  the  banks  become  steep  and 
rocky,  covered  with  overhanging  brushwood, 
and  almost  concealing  three  romantic  waterfalls, 
or  / eaps , as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  stream 
is  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  lower  grounds. 
Near  the  entrance  to  this  precipitous  linn,  stood, 
and  still  remains,  an  establishment  of  corn-mills, 
erected,  one  above  another,  on  the  face  of  the 
bank,  and  all  turned  by  one  small  cataract, 
which  pours  its  foaming  waters  into  the  burn 
below.  The  sight  was  not  a little  picturesque, 
of  three  or  four  busy  wheels,  all  plying  their 
dizzy  rounds,  rising  in  successive  tiers,  each  bor- 
rowing its  liquid  supply  from  the  other ; thus 
shewing  how  Nature,  by  a little  application  of 
human  skill,  if  man  will  but  avail  himself  of  her 
gifts,  may  be  made  the  minister  of  economy  and 
despatch  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  owner  of  this  romantic  meal  manufactory 
was  old  David  Corrie,  whose  hale  and  robust 
frame  bore  the  load  of  fourscore  winters ; and 
who,  even  at  that  ripe  age,  seemed  to  have 
taken  out  a new  lease  of  life,  as  a term  of  six- 
teen years  of  mortality  was  still  to  run.  He 
had  seen  laid  in  the  grave  his  wife  and  a nu- 
merous family; — all  dead,  save  one  son,  who 
could  only  attend,  however,  occasionally  to  the 
duties  of  the  mill,  as  he  was  frequently  absent 
on  raids  and  expeditions  to  the  Border,  in  the 
retinue  of  his  chief,  the  neighbouring  Baron  of 
Duncow.  The  sole  companion  left  to  shed  a ray 
of  comfort  on  the  declining  years  of  old  David, 
was  his  little  granddaughter,  Marion,  the  only 
child  of  his  son;  and,  as  she  had  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  old 
man’s  heart  was  drawn  still  closer  by  this  misfor- 
tune. 

It  was  the  custom  and  the  law,  in  those  times, 
that  all  proprietors  and  farmers  within  the  bar- 
ony should  be  thirled  to  their  own  mill ; that  is, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  their  oats  or 
barley  to  be  ground  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
district.  Among  those  heritors  thirled  to  the 
mill  of  Duncow,  was  Sandy  Kilpatrick  the  Laird 
of  Bruntick;  and  it  was  to  this  incident  that 
young  Richard  owed  his  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
rion Corrie ; a circumstance  which  had  a most 
important  effect  on  the  destinies  of  his  future  life. 

There  was  a difference  of  nearly  two  years  in 
their  ages;  both  were  motherless;  and,  being 
thus  left  very  much  to  the  care  of  Nature,  they 
soon  contracted  a fondness  for  each  other’s  so- 
ciety that  made  them  inseparable  companions. 
They  wore  constantly  together,  pursuing  their 
amusements  alone,  and  seeming  to  care  for 
nothing  else  but  how  to  make  each  other  happy. 
Un  the  greensward,  by  the  burn-side,  they  would 


wander,  day  after  day,  pulling  daisies  and  prim, 
roses,  or  laying  small  stones  in  rows  and  square*, 
which  they  called  their  house;  and,  while  Dick 
was  arranging  the  apartments,  Marion  was  busy 
garnishing  them  with  fragments  of  broken  crock- 
ery. If  a shower  of  rain  came,  Marions  little 
frock  was  turned  into  an  umbrella  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wet.  If  she  longed  for  a bunch 
of  the  red  rowan  berries  to  string  into  a neck- 
lace— and  these  were  the  only  diamonds  and 
rubies  she  knew — Dick  almost  anticipated  her 
wish;  and,  though  the  trees  grew  on  the  face  of 
the  rocky  precipice,  overhanging  the  roanns 
linn,  he  feared  no  danger ; but,  climbing  with 
the  speed  of  a wild  cat  to  the  topmost  bought, 
he  bore  the  blushing  prize  to  his  playmate,  vh» 
stood  trembling  on  the  brink,  half  expecting  t» 
see  the  reckless  adventurer  dashed  in  pieces 
down  the  cliff,  or  dropping  from  the  crackling 
branches  into  the  black  pool  beneath. 

As  a reward  for  this  perilous  exploit,  Marion 
would  plait  her  little  hero  a helmet  and  belt  of 
rushes,  with  which  a broad  sedge,  from  the  margin 
of  the  mill-dam  was  girt  as  a mimic  sword  to  ha 
side.  Proud  of  these  fanciful  ornaments,  they 
walked  about  with  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other's,  or  ran  home  to  surprise  the  old  man  with 
the  display  of  their  grotesque  finery. 

When  tired  of  their  amusements,  they  would 
sit  half  a summer  day  blowing  the  light  while 
down  from  the  dandelion,  or  looking  in  silent 
thought  into  each  other’s  faces,  as  if  their  heart 
could  hold  converse  together  without  the  necessity 
of  words.  H Surely,"  the  old  wives  of  the  village 
would  Bay,  **  surely  they  maun  be  strange  bair&i 
What  pleasure  can  they  hae  in  sitting  winlia’a'dij 
on  the  cauld  hraeside,  doing  naetbingbut  glo*n« 
into  ane  anither’s  een  ?” 

Sometimes  they  would  extend  their  walk  farep 
the  linn,  or  over  the  moor,  to  gather  wild  atm- 
berries,  blaeberries,  brambles,  and  rasps.  Awl 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  did  act 
make  their  appearance  till  after  night-fall, » 
party  was  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  found  tkz 
asleep  under  a bush  of  heather,  locked  in  tvi 
other’s  arms.  Like  the  babes  in  the  wood, 

Their  little  lips,  with  blackberries, 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed; 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night 
They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  passed  their  early  childhood.  Thenwus- 
tain  breezes  gave  them  vigour,  and  plain  and 
wholesome  food  kept  them  in  perpetual  bei.'.h- 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  Marion's  figure  had  !*- 
gun  to  assume  the  form  and  gracefulness  of  wo- 
manhood. A profusion  of  bright  auburn  htr 
shaded  her  face  ; her  ruddy  cheek  looked  ■<** 
beautiful  from  the  delicate  whiteness  of  h« 
brow  ; her  teeth  were  small  but  regular. 
gave  an  air  of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  hrr 
smile  ; her  dark  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  vivactr 
when  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  reflect,  as  froa s 
mirror,  the  purity  and  gentleness  that  resided 
within. 

Richard,  having  the  advantage  in  point  of  rear* 
was  taller  than  his  fair  playmate ; his 
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handsome  and  well  proportioned,  and  pave  indi- 
cations of  possessing  extraordinary  strength  ; his 
mouth  was  small,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and 
his  large  black  eyes  would  have  been  almost  too 
piercing,  had  not  their  brilliancy  been  softened 
by  the  long  dark  eye-lashes  that  shaded  them. 

Being  remarkably  athletic,  and  of  a daring 
spirit,  he  soon  learned  to  excel  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  and  perilous  feats  to  which  young  men 
of  his  age  were  trained.  In  fencing,  archery, 
and  horsemanship,  he  was  without  a rival ; he 
could  throw  the  hammer  or  putt  the  stone  far 
beyond  any  of  his  competitors ; a seven-barred 
gate  he  would  clear  at  a bound  ; and  such  was 
the  muscular  power  of  his  arm,  that  he  could 
double  a horse  shoe  between  his  hands,  and  cut 
asunder  an  iron  stanchel  with  a blow  of  his 
sword. 

In  raids  and  forays,  none  shewed  more  cournge 
or  did  better  execution  upon  the  enemy.  For 
running  and  dexterity  in  cattle-lifting  he  was 
altogether  unequalled.  On  one  occusion  he  un- 
dertook to  drive  off  a dozen  fine  fat  bullocks  from 
beneath  the  very  castle  walls  of  Dalswinton,  with- 
out awakening  either  the  herds  or  their  dogs. 
And  how  did  he  perform  this  exploit?  lie  got 
Jock  Tamson,  the  tailor  of  Auchencairn,  to  make 
four-and-twenty  pairs  of  cloth  boots,  two  pairs  for 
each  of  the  beeves ; and,  having  sewed  a calf- 
skin round  him,  he  crawled  into  the  cattle-shed, 
without  exciting  suspicion  or  alarm,  and,  slipping 
on  the  boots  on  the  bullocks,  he  quietly  turned 
them  out,  one  by  one,  to  his  companions,  who 
drove  them  off  with  so  little  noise,  even  along 
the  hard  road,  that  they  were  all  snugly  folded 
on  Bru  ntick  Knowe  before  the  Laird  of  Dalswin- 
ton missed  them. 

Ilis  exploits  iu  the  way  of  reif  and  spulyie 
brought  him  into  numerous  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, from  which  he  owed  his  escape  entirely  to 
his  prodigious  strength  and  his  matchless  skill 
as  a swordsman.  The  Baron  of  Duncow,  who 
had  often  found  him  a troublesome  neighbour,  and 
who  conceived  a deadly  hatred  for  him  ever  since 
he  had  carried  off  the  prize  from  his  eldest  son 
at  the  weaponshaw,  laid  many  a snare  to  entrap 
him  : but  all  his  arts  and  stratagems  were  of  no 
avail.  Six  of  the  baron's  men,  armed  with  blud- 
geons, waylaid  him  between  Castlehill  and  Au- 
chenrath  ; but  five  of  them,  in  as  many  minutes, 
were  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sixth  saved  himself  only  because  the  victor  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  him. 

Another  time,  he  foiled  a trick  of  his  ene- 
mies, who,  when  they  could  not  master  him  by 
force,  thought  to  get  him  into  their  clutches  by 
artifico.  Under  pretence  of  shewing  him  some 
feat  of  strength  which  he  could  not  match,  they 
enticed  him  into  a blacksmith’s  shop,  where  one 
of  their  number  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  with 
ropes,  which  he  said  he  would  snap  asunder  as 
easily  as  Samson  did  the  green  wythes  of  the 
Philistines.  This  exploit  he  certainly  performed ; 
though  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
ropes,  in  several  places,  had  been  damaged  on 
purpose  that  they  might  bo  easily  broken. 


The  experiment  was  next  tried  on  Richard, 
His  wrists  were  fastened  with  a thick  cord,  and 
his  arms  pinioned  down  tightly  above  the  elbows. 
But  during  this  operation,  and  behind  his  back, 
a noose  of  the  rope  was  slipt  over  the  iron  anvil, 
which,  in  those  days  when  heavy  armour  was 
manufactured,  was  of  enormous  size,  and  weighed 
often  fifty  or  sixty  stones.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  Richard  was  pinned  to  the  spot,  and 
hauled  up  so  close,  that  his  fee t slid,  and  he  fell 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  huge  block  of 
wood  that  supported  the  anvil. 

It  was  now  that  the  wily  device  of  the  enemy 
flashed  across  his  mind.  They  stood  exulting 
over  their  dupe,  and,  perhaps,  in  half  an  hour, 
he  would  have  been  lodged  in  the  deepest  dun- 
geon of  the  Baron’s  castle.  But  they  had  reck- 
oned without  their  host.  To  snap  the  cord  that 
bound  his  wrists  was  but  the  work  of  a moment ; 
the  next  saw  him  on  his  legs,  with  the  anvil  on 
his  back,  wooden  block  and  all,  covered  with  pin- 
cers, files,  horse-shoes,  sword-blades,  and  other 
articles  hanging  by  nails  round  about  it.  To 
wrench  this  immense  pedestal  from  the  floor  in 
which  it  was  fixed  was  to  him  but  a single  effort. 
A jerk  of  his  arms  burst  the  rope  that  pinioned 
him,  as  if  it  had  been  tow,  and  down  fell  the 
ponderous  burden  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  jingle 
of  its  iron  appendages. 

The  red-hot  coulter  of  a plough  lay  conve- 
niently on  the  hearth,  and,  seizing  this  formida- 
ble weapon,  he  was  preparing  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  his  tormentors ; but  the  cowards 
saved  him  the  trouble  : they  had  fled  the  instant 
they  saw  his  hands  at  liberty,  and  not  a soul  re- 
mained, friend  or  foe,  to  risk  the  consequence 
of  this  unsuccessful  stratagem.  This  feat,  which 
gained  him  the  soubriquet  of  Double-Ribbed 
Dick,  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  seize  him,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 
armed  men ; and  such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  occurring. 

It  happened  that  the  Baron's  eldest  son  had 
had  the  temerity  to  vie  with  Dick  in  the  affec- 
tions of  pretty  Marion,  who,  though  she  had 
never  heard  the  word  <f  love”  mentioned  in  her 
life,  had,  for  6ome  time  past,  felt  her  heart  agit- 
ated with  new  emotions  towards  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood  ; feelings  altogether  different  from 
those  which  had  made  the  years  of  their  inno- 
cent sports  and  adventures  so  happy.  Instead 
of  flying  to  his  embraces  when  they  met,  she 
looked  downcast  and  confused,  avoided  his  car- 
esses, and  scarcely  dared  to  let  her  eyes  meet 
his.  When  he  touched  her  or  spoke  to  her, 
she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  the  blushes 
that  overspread  her  cheek  with  the  mantling 
tinge  of  a double  crimson.  Their  attachment, 
in  short,  had  grown  insensibly,  and  almost  with- 
out their  being  conscious  of  the  change  that  had 
expanded  and  ripened  the  intimacy  of  childhood 
into  ardent  and  deep-rooted  love. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  rival  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  making  any  impression 
on  a heart  so  wholly  and  so  fervently  devoted  to 
its  first  object.  Of  this  fact  the  Baron’s  son  soon 
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became  aware : but,  from  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  that  the  son  of  a petty  laird  should  ex- 
cel him  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age, 
and  even  bear  away  the  laurel  that  should  have 
graced  his  own  brow,  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  his  suit,  more  to  vex  and  annoy  his  rival  than 
from  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  base  design  ; 
base  it  may  be  called,  for  he  had,  not  only  the 
insolence  to  make  dishonourable  proposals,  but, 
when  these  were  rejected  with  scorn,  to  plot  with 
his  accomplices  for  carrying  her  off,  and  making 
himself  master  of  her  person  by  force. 

Marion,  whose  virtuous  heart  recoiled  with 
horror  and  indignation  nt  the  very  idea  of  such 
wickedness,  was,  nevertheless,  afraid  to  acquaint 
her  lover  with  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  gross  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  her  ; being  well  aware  of  tbe  fatal  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  ensue  from  the  dis- 
covery. For  a while,  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
emotions ; but,  at  length,  the  importunities  of 
Richard,  whose  eagle  eye  had  detected  the  work- 
ings of  some  hidden  sorrow,  which,  like  a canker- 
worm,  had  begun  to  consume  the  rose  on  her 
cheek,  prevailed  over  her  scruples,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  communicate  to  him  the  guilty  proposal 
which  his  rival  had  dared  to  make,  as  well  as  her 
apprehensions  that  some  farther  stratagem,  to 
destroy  their  happiness,  was  still  intended. 

At  this  intelligence,  Richard's  countenance 
seemed  petrified  into  marble  ; the  colour  forsook 
his  lip ; his  eye  glared  like  the  tiger’s  over  his 
prey ; and  his  hand  involuntarily  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  “ Villain,”  he  exclaimed, 
“before  to-morrow’s  sun  goes  down,  this  blade 
shall  reek  with  thy  heart’s  blood.”  Without  ut- 
tering another  word,  he  tore  himself  from  Ma- 
rion’s arms,  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
breast  in  the  convulsive  agony  of  her  alarm,  and 
in  a moment  was  out  of  her  sight. 

Her  distress  of  mind,  at  what  she  now'  regard- 
ed as  a most  imprudent  disclosure,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  A day  and  a 
night  were  spent  in  feverish  restlessness.  Even 
in  her  waking  fancies  she  thought  she  heard  the 
clashing  of  swords  and  saw  the  grnss  dyed  with 
warm  blood.  Perhaps  a gleam  of  hope  might 
occasionally  break  through  the  cloud  of  doubt 
and  despair  that  hung  upon  her  distracted 
thoughts  ; but,  alas  ! too  soon  were  the  fond  illu- 
sions dispelled.  The  morning  of  the  second  day 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  ; for  the  Baron's  son 
was  found  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  burn,  about  half-way  between 
the  mill  and  the  village  of  Duncow. 

As  no  person  had  witnessed  the  accident,  va- 
rious were  the  rumours  and  surmises  that  pre- 
vailed as  to  how  it  had  happened,  or  by  whom  the 
deed  had  been  committed.  Some  supposed  he 
must  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or 
perhaps  been  slain  in  a duel.  Others  alleged 
that,  as  a body  of  the  King’s  troopers  had  arrived 
that  same  night  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Dun- 
cow,  he  might  have  come  by  his  death  in  a quar- 
rel with  some  of  the  soldiers.  It  may  be  readily 
presumed  that  all  these  conjectures  were  eagerly 


caught  up  and  circulated  by  Richard's  friends, 
who,  though  they  could  not  prove  them  to  be  ab- 
solutely true,  were  glad  to  believe  them  at  least 
probable. 

But  the  general  opinion  took  a different  view 
of  the  matter.  There  was  one  person,  and  one 
only,  to  whom  they  conceived  it  likely  the  mur- 
der could  he  traced,  and  that  person  was  Double- 
Rihhed  Dick.  There  were  so  many  presumptive 
circumstances  : the  notorious  feud  between  the 
families  ; the  personal  enmity  between  the  young 
men  themselves  ; the  rivalry  in  feats  of  arms,  as 
well  as  in  the  love  affair  ; all  tended  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  Richard  was  the  murderer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Baron 
of  Duncow  and  his  vassals  were  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  fact ; and,  without  losing  a single  day,  the 
most  active  measures  were  resorted  to  for  his 
apprehension.  Tenants  and  retainers  were  le- 
vied over  the  whole  estate,  and  summoned  to  be 
ready  in  arms  at  tbe  castle.  Their  orders  were, 
to  scour  the  country,  in  strong  parties,  from 
the  Solway  shore  to  the  top  of  Queensberry ; 
and,  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit,  a reward 
of  SJ00  gold  crowns  was  offered  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him,  alive  or  dead,  into  the  Baron’s 
presence. 

While  one  party  proceeded  east  and  another 
west,  a third  searched  the  moors  as  far  as  Loch- 
erben.  A strong  patrol  of  horse  hovered  about 
the  skirts  of  Duncow,  as  it  was  supposed  he 
might  he  lurking  in  some  of  the  houses;  for  be 
was  a favourite  with  many  people  in  the  village, 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  their  own 
lives  to  save  him.  Every  place  was  searched, 
every  corner  about  the  mill,  every  cave  in  tho 
linn,  every  scaur  and  hush  that  afforded  even 
the  suspicion  of  shelter ; every  house  in  Auch- 
encairn  and  on  his  father’s  property  was  liter- 
ally turned  inside  out ; hut  to  uo  purpose  : the 
object  of  their  vengeance  had  disappeared,  nnd 
nowhere  could  they  meet  with  the  slightest 
whisper  or  trace  of  his  retreat. 

The  secret  was  intrusted  to  one  person,  and 
but  one,  and  that  was  Marion  Corrie.  As  soon 
as  the  murder  was  committed,  and  before  the 
rumour  had  time  to  spread  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  Richard  had  paid  a visit  to 
the  mill,  where  he  found  Marion  bathed  in  tears, 
nnd  almost  distracted  between  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover  and  remorse  for  having 
been,  as  she  believed,  the  innocent  cause  of  blood- 
shed. 

“ Calm  your  tears,  my  sweet  maiden.  I know 
my  life  is  in  jeopardy ; I know  I am  blamed 
for  the  murder  ; in  a few  hours  I shall  he  hunted 
by  my  enemies  like  the  deer  on  the  hill : but, 
keep  up  your  heart,  a few  days  will  bring  all  to 
light,  will  expose  the  infamy  of  the  villain,  nnd 
tell  the  world  that  never  did  justcr  punishment 
overtake  a guiltier  wretch.  Meantime  the  storm 
is  gathering  nnd’I  must  fly.  I shall  hide  my- 
self in  the  old  tower  of  Kaildykes  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  makes  it  safe  for  me  to  ven- 
ture out,  or,  if  that  will  not  disarm  the  venge- 
ance of  my  foes,  till  my  father  demand  justice 
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from  King  Jamc3  himself;  and  he  is  not  the 
man  that  ever  saw  wrong  done  to  a pretty  maiden 
without  bringing  the  gallows  and  the  miscreant’s 
neck  together.  You,  my  sweet  rose,  in  the 
meanwhile,  must  be  my  warder  and  protector. 
Keep  watch  ; have  horses  ready  ; give  me  the 
signal  of  a white  kerchief  on  the  Dawson  Brae 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  escape ; and  if 
once  my  foot  were  in  the  stirrup  and  the  heather 
before  me,  my  pursuers  will  be  fleeter  than  the 
hare  is,  and  fiercer  than  the  wild  boar  of  the 
woods,  if  they  make  me  their  prisoner.” 

A few  moments  sufficed  for  this  hasty  inter- 
view: the  chance  of  escape  lightened  the  load  of 
despair  on  Marion's  heart. 

“ Go,  go,”  she  whispered  ; “ for  the  Baron's 
men  will  be  here ; they  are  thirsting  for  thy 
life’s  blood.  Go,  go and,  in  a moment,  Richard 
was  off  to  his  lurking  place  with  the  speed  of  the 
mountain  roe. 

The  old  tower  of  Kaildykes,  or  Crichton  Peel, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  stood  within  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  of  Bruntick,  and  was  one  of  those 
small  Border  keeps  or  fortresses  intended  as  a 
shelter  from  any  sudden  local  danger  rather 
than  a means  of  defence  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  It  was  surrounded  by  a narrow  moat, 
with  a drawbridge  and  portcullis,  and  almost 
embosomed  in  a circle  of  stately  beeches,  which, 
at  that  season,  were  in  full  leaf.  Every  corner 
and  cranny  in  the  interior  was  familiar  to  the 
Reiver,  who  had  often  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
his  freebooting  exploits,  to  make  it  a house  of 
refuge  both  for  himself  and  his  spulyie. 

The  place  in  which  he  now,  as  he  had  always, 
sought  concealment  on  such  emergencies — and 
which  never  failed  to  protect  him  even  when  the 
tower  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom  by  armed 
men — was  a private  staircase  built  within  the 
heart  of  a thick  wall.  The  entrance  excited  no 
suspicion,  ns  it  had  the  appearance  of  a common 
fire-place  ; and  tho  outlet  at  the  top  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  one  of  the  chimneys. 
Light  was  admitted  by  loop-heles  in  the  wall ; 
through  which  signals  could  be  seen,  and  infor- 
mation obtained  of  what  was  going  on  without. 
This  tower  the  Baron’s  men  had  searched  with 
the  greatest  care,  when  ransacking  the  hamlet 
of  Auchencairn : but  they  found  nothing  save 
empty  walls,  and  traces  of  cattle  having  been 
penned  in  the  lower  apartments. 

After  remaining  two  days  and  a night,  with- 
out food,  in  this  invisible  retreat,  Richard  began 
to  hope  the  danger  was  over,  and  looked  eagerly 
for  the  white  signal  of  escape.  Marion  had  been 
faithful  to  her  trust ; sleep  had  never  visited 
her  eyes ; every  word  and  every  movement  of 
the  pursuers  had  been  narrowly  watched  ; and, 
to  lull  suspicion,  she  rode  about,  as  usual,  on 
her  cream-coloured  Galloway,  seeming  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  event  that  had  caused  so 
extraordinary  a sensation. 

The  old  miller,  (for  her  father  was  compelled 
to  join  one  of  the  searching  parties,)  observed 
an  unwonted  restlessness  and  caution  in  all  her 
movements.  He  could  not  imagine  the  cause ; 


but  his  suspicions  were  awakened  that  some  ad- 
venture was  in  contemplation,  when  he  saw 
Marion,  about  the  twilight,  busy  dressing  her- 
self in  her  riding  kirtle,  and  snooding  up  her 
hair  with  the  help  of  a pail  of  clear  water — a 
substitute  for  a looking-glass,  common  enough, 
at  that  time,  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

“ Bless  me,  dear  child,  what’s  a’  this  busking 
for  ; surely  ye  dinna  ettle  to  tak  a journey  at 
this  time  o’  night  ?” 

“ No,  goodsire,”  said  Marion,  “not  very  far; 
only  up  the  Wigan,  where  I promised  to  leave 
something,  and  forgot.” 

“ Stay  at  hame,  bairn,  stay  at  hame : it’s  no 
canny  to  venture  out  in  the  gloamin’ ; the 
kintra’s  verra  lowso.” 

“ Hoo,”  replied  Marion,  forcing  a smile  that 
ill-suited  with  her  heavy  heart,  “ naebody  will 
rin  away  wi’  me ; I’m  no  that  tempting  ware : 
but  if  am  no  back  in  a wee  while,  just  suppose  I 
am  taking  a reel  wi'  the  fairies  in  Gill’s  Hole.” 

The  old  man  was  very  superstitious ; a firm 
believer  in  ghosts,  brownies,  kelpies,  and  gob- 
lins of  every  description.  Often,  he  assured 
Marion,  had  he  seen  the  fairies  baking  bread  in 
some  quiet  dell,  up  the  moor,  or  riding  past  the 
mill  in  green  jackets,  so  near  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  jingling  of  their  bridles.  Sometimes 
they  would  mischievously  set  the  water  on  at 
midnight,  and  grind  away  so  furiously,  that  ho 
thought  every  moment  the  wheels  would  take 
fire.  A brownie,  rough  like  a badger,  would 
sift  the  meal,  and  have  a large  melter  put  in 
sacks  before  daybreak. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  order  this  hairy  intruder  about  his 
business:  but  he  hud  soon  cause  to  repent  of 
his  rashness  ; for,  in  a few  minutes,  the  offended 
sprite  called  to  his  aid  a troop  of  fairies,  well 
mounted  on  black  geldings.  The  clattering  of 
their  hoofs  rung  through  the  air,  and,  fortun- 
ately, gave  him  warning  in  time  to  escape.  Off 
he  set  through  Duncow  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  keystone 
of  Carield  Bridge  before  they  could  overtake 
him.  His  pursuers  followed,  gaining  upon  him 
every  moment.  Thinking  to  hide  himself,  he 
ran  into  a field  of  corn  in  the  Gallaberry 
holm,  and  crept  into  the  heart  of  one  of  tho 
stooks.  The  brownie,  with  his  troop,  followed 
hard  after ; and,  in  five  minutes,  every  stook  in 
the  holm  was  overturned,  except  one,  and  that 
was  where  he  lay  concealed.  It  was  saved  in 
the  nick  of  time,  as  he  had  just  finished  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  when  the  emissaries  of  Satan 
were  laying  their  hands  on  the  hood  sheaves. 

The  disappointed  fiends  instantly  turned  their 
horses'  beads  towards  Gill's  Hole  ; and  Old 
David  ventured  to  creep  out,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them  fairly  over  the  Auchmony  Hill,  splashing 
through  the  Hassock  Moss,  above  the  Light- 
waterford. 

This  long  detail  of  glamoury  and  witchcraft 
Marion  was  obliged  to  listen  to  with  great  im- 
patience. 

« Weel,  weel,  goodsire,  ye  see  they  didn» 
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grup  ye,  after  a’.  But  ye  ken  there's  nae  fear 
o'  me.  I’m  proof  against  them.  My  saddle  is 
made  of  rowantree  wood,  and  1 aye  keep  the 
Pater  Noster  sewed  in  the  corner  of  my  gown- 
tail.  Never  heed  me  ; I'll  be  back  in  time  for 
my  supper;"  and,  mounting  her  palfrey  with 
a light  bound,  she  applied  the  whip  to  his 
haunches,  and  was  down  the  burn-side,  out  of 
Bight  in  a twinkling,  leaving  the  old  man  some- 
what perplexed  and  alarmed  at  this  unaccount- 
able freak  of  his  grandchild. 

Marion’s  intention  was  to  reach,  by  some  by- 
road, the  place  where  she  had  agreed  to  hoist 
the  signal  of  escape.  This  she  accomplished  ; 
and,  before  midnight,  she  had  got,  without  being 
observed,  to  Pirie’s  Kist,  a small  rocky  den,  on 
the  face  of  the  Dawson  Brae,  resembling  the 
mouth  of  an  old  quarry,  and  thickly  covered  with 
brushwood.  Here  she  had  trysted  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  the  Laird  of  Bruntick’s  horses  to  be 
in  readiness  to  meet  her  early  next  morning. 

After  a wearisome  night,  the  hour  at  length 
approached,  when  the  white  symbol  was  duly 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  brae,  and  within  sight 
of  the  tower  of  Kaildykes. 

The  watchful  eye  of  Richard  soon  caught  the 
welcome  signal ; but  an  unforeseen  difficulty 
had  arisen,  which  threatened  to  render  all 
chance  of  escape  hopeless.  Tempted  by  the 
bribe  of  the  golden  crowns  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, one  of  Dick's  former  comrades  had 
undertaken,  the  very  night  before,  to  discover 
his  secret  retreat,  on  condition  of  sharing  half 
the  reward. 

By  daylight,  a troop  of  the  Baron’s  men,  with 
the  traitor  at  their  head,  surrounded  the  for- 
tress. Leaving  their  horses  outside  the  moat, 
they  passed  the  drawbridge,  secured  the  port- 
cullis, barred  the  iron  door  of  the  castle,  and 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  from  which  the  con- 
cealed staircase  entered,  exulting  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  apprehending  their  prey. 

Richard  beheld  their  motions  with  no  small 
degree  of  perturbation ; not  so  much,  however, 
from  any  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  as  with  in- 
dignation at  the  heartless  miscreant  who  had 
betrayed  him. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  de- 
lay. His  only  chance  lay  in  escaping  by  the 
opening  at  the  top ; and,  accordingly,  taking 
with  him  a long  rope,  with  a hook  at  the  end, 
which  he  used  in  hauling  in  provisions  through 
the  loopholes,  he  mounted  to  the  flat  roof,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  letting  himself  down  the  wall, 
when  he  was  discovered  by  the  guard  at  the 
drawbridge,  who  instantly  raised  the  alarm. 

For  a moment,  he  gave  up  all  as  lost ; but, 
with  that  natural  instinct  which  never  fniled  him 
at  a pinch,  he  flew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roof,  threw  his  hook  round  a branch  of  one  of 
the  beech  trees,  pulled  it  close  to  the  bartizan, 
and,  seizing  hold  of  it,  the  rebound  carried  him 
fairly  across  the  moat,  and  landed  him  in  a con- 
venient covert  of  thick  leaves. 

All  this  occupied  only  a few  seconds  ; and 
while  his  pursuers  were  hurrying  to  the  top  of 


the  castle,  Richard  was  descending  the  tree,  and 
preparing  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Pirie's 
Kist.  But  he  had  no  sooner  cleared  the  wwd 
than  his  enemies  again  got  their  eye  upon  bin. 
The  signal  for  pursuit  was  given,  and  before  be 
got  to  the  Middleriggs,  about  half  way  to  the 
Dawson  Brae,  twelve  horsemen  were  after  him 
at  full  speed. 

He  had  only  time  to  say  to  Marion — 

“ Let  me  fly.  8tay  you  here  till  they  pts«.“ 
Then  pointing  his  finger  towards  Duncnw, 
throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  Galloping  Tra 
was  off  like  a shot.  He  needed  no  spur  wbes 
his  master  was  on  his  back. 

The  enemy  followed  in  close  pursuit,  and,  Uk- 
ing  a near  cut  (luckily  for  Marion)  through 
the  Windmill  Park,  they  thought  to  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  Duncow.  In  goin»do*a 
the  steep  brae  into  the  village,  the  parties  were 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

The  horns  were  blown  to  sound  the  alarm,  acd 
rouse  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  beds  : but  be- 
fore a single  mortal  had  time  to  stir,  the  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs,  the  hollooing  of  the  pursuer*,  and 
the  barking  of  curs,  told  that  the  cavalcade  bid 
already  entered  the  claucnan,  and  was  iweepin?. 
like  hare  and  hounds,  through  the  main  street, 
which  was  very  irregular,  full  of  windings  a*d 
turnings,  and,  in  some  parts,  eo  narrow,  that  t« 
horsemen  could  scarcely  pass  abreast. 

Had  the  Reiver  wished  to  continue  the  chase, 
he  could  easily  have  distanced  his  enemies:  bat 
then,  as  the  country  was  traversed  by  scouts  in 
all  directions,  to  have  run  the  hazard  of  open 
flight,  was  only  incurring  greater  danger,  and 
jumping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fryingpan  into 
the  fire.  What  then  was  to  be  done?  The 
bloodhounds  were  hard  upon  him.  Life  or  death 
depended  on  the  resolution  of  the  moment. 

They  were  now  almost  through  the  village,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  road  madeuc* 
or  two  very  sharp  turns  in  a zigzag  line,  » 
that  passengers  could  not  see  above  a few  yards 
before  them.  Here  the  pursuers,  for  an  ir.stant, 
necessarily  lost  sight  of  their  victim  ; but  u they 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet,  they 
pushed  on,  sure  of  their  prey  before  he  reached 
the  Nith,  which  they  supposed  he  intended  to 
cross. 

Their  disappointment  and  rage  may  be  ima- 
gined when,  on  clearing  the  town,  they  observed 
Galloping  Tam,  without  his  master,  quietly  tru- 
ing on  a little  green  nook  where  the  burn  crosses 
the  road,  called  the  “ Farle  of  Bread,"  from  iti 
exact  likeness  to  a triangular  oat  cake.  It  looked 
as  if  the  cunning  brute  had  been  in  the  plot  to 
deceive  them  ; and,  having  put  them  on  a falw 
track,  he  betook  himself  to  grass,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  had,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  discharged 
his  part  of  the  performance. 

Of  course,  the  party  immediately  retraced  tkwf 
steps,  determined  to  make  strict  search  ia  the 
village,  and  to  plant  a strong  guard  at  trtrr 
outlet,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  escape.  ^ 

“ What  can  bae  become  o’  the  bluidy  raacai  f 
was  the  query  which  every  one  put  to  another. 
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u Surely  he ’s  no  santed.  He  canna  hae  gotten 
into  a house,  for  the  deil  a door 's  open  at  this 
time  o’  the  mornin’ ; and  he'll  hae  mair  airt  nor 
Auld  Nick  himself  if  he  wuns  out  o’  the  clauchan 
without  our  gruppin’  him.” 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  sure 
work  with  the  fugitive,  whom  they  now  firmly 
believed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  put  on  the  alert,  and  such  of  them  as 
could  handle  their  weapons  were  provided  with 
arms. 

A regular  search  then  commenced:  dwelling- 
houses,  out-houses,  stables,  barns,  peat-stacks, 
pig-styes,  and  even  dunghills,  were  rummaged ; 
beds  and  bedding  underwent  a thorough  scru- 
tiny, tubs  and  barrels,  presses,  amrieB,  meal- 
girnels,  fee.,  were  inspected  with  prying  minute- 
ness ; yet  nowhere  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
search to  be  found. 

They  were  now  puzzled  beyond  measure  where 
to  look  or  what  to  think. 

“ I wadna  wonner,  ’ says  Rab  Hog,  u but  he  *8 
down  some  o’  the  lums ; that 's  a trick  he  has 
played  us  afore  noo.” 

“ Mair  likely,”  quoth  Kerricks,  “ he 's  crup- 
pen’  under  the  broo  o’ the  burn ; for  I’ve  kent 
him  hidden  a’  night  in  the  Hassock  Muss,  wi’ 
naething  but  his  nose  aboon  the  water.” 

*r  I’se  warrant,”  cried  Jamie  Douglass  of  the 
Riddingwood,  “ the  fairies  ’ill  hae  a hand  in 't. 
They  ’re  gey  unchnncie  fouk,  they.  Odd,  they 
wad  think  naething  o’  santin’  him  i’  the  middle 
o’  the  road,  or  shuvin’  him  through  the  keyhole 
o’  a door.  I mind  when  he  was  catched  stealin' 
sheep  in  oor  park,  up  i’  the  muirs,  a wheen  o'  us 
ran  after  him,  and  wad  hae  gruppit  him  ; but 
what  did  the  queer  deevil  do,  think  ye  ? Faith, 
he  threw  himsel'  clean  owre  the  linn,  doon  the 
very  steepest  o't ; and  when  we  gaed  doun,  ex- 
pecting to  find  naething  but  a skinfu’  o’  broken 
banes,  gudesake,  there  was  he  lyin’  turned  into 
a bundle  o'  sheepskins  ; as  fack  as  death  ! They 
were  hardly  cauld,  an’  a’  clotted  wi’  bluid.” 

There  was  a loud  guffaw  raised  at  Jamie’s 
simplicity,  as  it  was  easily  seen  that  Dick's  escape, 
and  the  bloody  skins,  could  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  without  the  interposition  of  fairies, 
or  any  miraculous  transmogrification. 

" Bide  a wee,  bide  a wee.  I hae  got  it  noo  ; 

I hae  got  it  noo.  We’ll  do  for  the  buffer  yet, 
hang  him.  He'll  string,  (drawing  his  finger 
across  his  throat.)  Ay,  whew ! whew  ! hurrah  ! 
Listen  to  me." 

While  Geordie  M'Cron  was  in  the  act  of Titter- 
ing these  ejaculations,  he  kept  snnpping  his 
thumbs,  capering,  dancing,  and  laughing,  till  his 
comrades  thought  he  had  fairly  lost  his  seven 
senses. 

u Is  the  man  daft  ?” 

“ Has  he  ta'en  a fit?” 

“ What  is  it  ?” 

*f  Where 's  Dick  ?”  cried  a score  voices  at 
once. 

“ Gie  me  time ; gie  me  breath,”  said  Geordie ; 
*fan’  afore  I tell  I maun  hae  a tass  of  brandy, 
for  we’ve  haen  het  wark,  and  maybe  there  ’ll  be 


twathree  croons  clawn  or  a’s  doon  yet.  But  a 
wee  drap  brandy,  ye  ken,  maks  a body  look 
sharper  in  a hurry,  forbye  keeping  doun  the 
pain,  if  ane  should  get  a slash  or  a clour  i'  the 
bygaun." 

As  the  liquor  was  the  readiest  key  to  open  the 
important  secret,  a wooden  caup,  filled  to  the 
brim,  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained  with- 
out once  taking  it  from  his  lips. 

“ Noo,”  continued  he,  “ ye  ken,  Dick  has  a 
fine  terrier  they  ca'  Horneck,  a fierce  brute,  but 
wi'  a nose  as  keen  as  Magachen’s  elshin,  that  ran 
through  the  heel  o’  a buit  an  inch  into  his  ain 
thum ; I've  kent  him  follow  his  maister’s  fit,  or 
Gallopin’  Tam's  either — for  it's  the  same  to  him 
— a’  the  way  out  o’  Dumfries,  and  never  miss 
him,  though  the  roads  were  thranged  wi’  fouk, 
an'  often  droves  o’  nowt.  Noo,  the  time  we’re 
takin'  our  knocket,  an’  a wee  soup  mair  o’  the 
lixir  vity — we'll  he  a’  the  better  o’  that  if  it 
come  to  short  grips — let  Johnnie  Halliday  rin 
up  to  Bruntick  and  fetch  doun  Horneck.  Just 
set  him  on  the  spot  where  his  maister  santed, 
and  I’ll  wad  a groat  the  creature  will  track  him 
oot  an’  he  be  onywhere  atween  this  an’  Jeru- 
salem !” 

The  plan  appeared  to  be  admirable ; and, 
while  the  party  were  over  at  the  Baron’s,  get- 
ting their  luncheon,  the  messenger  went  up  to 
fetch  the  dog,  which  he  found  keeping  faithful 
watch  at  the  drawbridge  of  Kaildykes  Tower. 
A new  trap  was  thus  laid  for  Richard,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape ; and  the 
danger  was  the  greater,  as  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  stratagem  of  his  enemies. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that,  on 
turning  one  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the  street, 
he  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  into  a saw- 
pit,  close  by  the  roadside ; and,  while  his  pur- 
suers were  after  Tam,  he  had  buried  himself 
completely  under  a heap  of  sawdust.  By  this 
means,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  discovery;  but 
the  scheme  of  tracing  him  out  with  the  dog 
would  infallibly  have  betrayed  his  hidingplaue, 
had  he  not  been  warned  of  his  danger. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  the 
morning  subsided,  a voice,  from  a window  that 
overlooked  his  retreat,  cried,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard — “ Away  ; the  pit  will  be  searched.” 

This  friendly  hint  he  knew  at  once  proceeded 
from  Marion,  who,  at  the  same  time,  threw  a 
plaid  into  the  pit ; and,  accordingly,  the  advice 
was  acted  upon  without  delay. 

Fortunate  it  was  that  the  crisis  for  escape  had 
occurred  so  luckily ; for,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  his  pursuers  had  reassembled,  and  were 
ready  to  try  the  success  of  their  new  project. 

“ Oot  wi’  him,  oot  wi’  him,”  exclaimed  the 
whole  troop,  in  the  utmost  impatience,  as 
Johnnie  Halliday  was  untying  the  sack  in  which 
he  had  carried  the  terrier. 

**  Here  wi'  him,  here  wi’  him ; just  set  him 
down  ; let  him  get  his  nose  to  the  grun'.” 

Horneck  snuffed  about  the  road  for  a little, 
and,  at  length,  set  off,  full  canter,  down  the 
Wigan,  to  the  Farle  o’  Bread. 
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“ He’s  after  Tam,  stupid  deevil ; but  he'll  soon 
come  back  again ;”  and  such  was  the  fact.  The 
sagacious  brute  then  proceeded  straight  to 
Archy  Rodan’s  stable,  where  the  horse  had  been 
lodged  until  some  intelligence  was  received  of 
his  master. 

“ Fetch  him  back  to  the  auld  spot,  and,  by 
jingo,  unless  Nanny  Smith  has  witched  the  hale 
town,  and  the  dowg  into  the  bargain,  we’ll  hunt 
the  cutthroat  sinner  oot.” 

Horneck  was  again  placed  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  saw-pit. 

“ Seek  him  oot,  seek  him  oot ; hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
tsit,  tsit,  tsit,  tsit ; seek  him  oot !” 

After  snuffing  and  snooking  for  a minute  or 
two,  the  terrier  caught  the  scent,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  pit ; and,  in  a jiffy,  was  half  buried 
in  sawdust,  scraping  intensely  with  his  forepaws, 
and  making  dirt  and  gravel  fly  out  behind  him. 

A loud  hurra  testified  the  joy  of  the  by- 
standers at  this  supposed  discovery  of  their 
vanished  prey. 

“ Stan’  here.”  “ Rin  up  there.”  “ Gang 
yon’er.”  “ He’ll  loup  owre  our  heads.”  “ Fetch 
the  handcuffs ;”  was  uttered  by  a dozen  voices 
at  once ; when,  to  their  utter  amazement,  not 
a trace  or  vestige  of  a human  being  was  to  be 
seen.  The  pit  was  empty,  and  Horneck,  trot- 
ting through  among  their  legs,  with  his  nose  to 
the  road,  took  straight  up  the  street. 

“ Ho,  ho,  I see  it  a’ ; I smell  a rat,”  says  one. 

“Confound  ye,  rin  after  the  dowg;  watch  where 
lie  gangs,”  cried  Jock  o’  the  Foryeth ; and  off 
set  the  whole  crowd  in  full  chase. 

The  terrier,  by  this  time,  had  snuffed  his  way 
round  one  or  two  of  the  turnings,  and  down  a 
narrow  close,  where  he  was  found  wagging  his 
tail,  and  thrusting  his  snout  into  a small  round 
hole  below  Mary  Lindsay’s  door,  giving  both 
visible  and  audible  demonstrations  that  his  mas- 
ter had  crossed  that  threshold. 

No  other  proof  was  now  required  that  they 
had  hit  upon  Dick’s  lurkingplace  at  last.  A 
consultation  was  forthwith  held  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  their  victim.  A ring  of  twelve 
men,  with  drawn  swords,  was  planted  round  the 
door ; four,  also  armed,  were  stationed  opposite 
the  window,  or  rather  casement,  as  it  had  not  a 
single  pane  of  glass ; the  two  upper  apertures 
being  stuffed  with  a bonnet  and  an  old  drugget 
petticoat,  and  the  two  lower  supplied  with 
boards,  which  opened  on  leathern  hinges,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  letting  in  the  light  and  letting 
out  the  smoke.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
risk  of  the  prisoner  making  his  exit  in  that  di- 
rection ; but,  as  Dick  was  believed  to  have 
“ mair  airt  nor  his  ain,”  it  behoved  to  take  every 
possible  precaution. 

All  outward  securities  being  applied,  a more 
formidable  question  still  remained — Who  was  to 
go  in  first,  and  apprehend  the  prisoner  ? Dick’s 
prowess  was  universally  acknowledged  ; and 
several  of  those  who  now  surrounded  the  door, 
could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  chances  of 
having  daylight  let  through  their  body,  if  they 
approached  within  arms’-length  of  him. 
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“ Ve’ll  gang  in  first,  Archy  Crocket;  yekea 
the  gait,”  said  Elick  Robson  o’  the  Townhead. 

This  tempting  offer  was  made  to  a stout, 
flabby-faced  lad,  of  soft,  sheepish  appearance,  is 
whose  mouth  butter  would  hardly  have  melted. 

“ Na,  troth  no  ; my  business  is  to  follow,  dj 
to  lead  ; I aye  gie  the  post  o’  honour  to  my  bet. 
ters." 

Watty  White,  the  weaver,  was  next  asked  to 
try  his  hand. 

“ Deed,  atweel,  nae  sic  thing ; I was  a wee 
fou  yestreen,  an’  haena  got  the  better  o’  my 
nervishness.  This  job  wad  need  a clear  e’e  aa' 
a steady  ban’.  Ax  Adam  Whackmaloof  the 
Laird  o’  Strawberry  Ha’;  he’s  the  ban’  for » 
smasher.  'Od,  he  ance  knockit  a man  <km 
through  a deal  floor  afore  the  tae  neire  kent 
what  the  tither  was  aboot.” 

“ I'm  the  boy  ; here’s  your  man  ; stan’back.' 

This  gallant  offer  waB  made  by  Geordie  M’Crea. 

“ Bravo,  bravo  !”  shouted  the  rest,  each  mors 
thankful  than  another,  to  all  appearance,  ia 
having  found  a proxy  to  do  the  work  forthea. 
Geordie  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  undaunted 
courage. 

" Tak’  away  the  dowg  !”  he  said,  in  a tons  of 
command.  “Aff  wi’  him  ; chain  him  up;  for 
he’s  sure  to  loup  at  ony  man’s  throat  that  he 
sees  touching  his  maister.” 

The  request  was  reasonable,  and  instantly 
complied  with.  Geordie  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine his  sword  from  tip  to  hilt,  bending  the 
blade  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  mukir; 
several  desperate  flourishes  and  cuts  in  the  air. 

“ 'Am  no  that  clear  about  this  billy,  after  a; 
dever’t  he  may  6nap  at  a pinch,  and  leave  me  to 
fecht  wi’  the  stump.  Rax  me  that  aik  saplin’; 
ecod,  there’s  mair  fushion  i’  that  than  a bit 
bruckle  steel." 

The  sword  was  exchanged  for  the  cudgel;  ini 
when  Geordie,  after  spitting  in  his  loof,  gmp?d 
it  like  grim  death,  with  a fierce  look  that  might 
have  spaened  a two-year-old  fillie,  everybo <Jr 
understood  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  ts 
begin  in  earnest. 

But,  lo  ! another  demand  remained:  the  inner 
man  required  fortification  as  well  as  the  outer; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  resolution  had  b«° 
wound  up  to  a proper  pitch  by  a double  quin- 
turn  of  the  lixir  vity  that  lie  ventured  forward. 

His  first  exploit  was  to  look  through  the  key- 
hole, to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  nobody  stood 
behind  the  door ; his  next  was  to  lift  the  saec*. 
and  push  the  door  about  two-thirds  a-jar.  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  he  made  a sudden  bait, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 
His  comrades  naturally  presumed  he  was  recon- 
noitring the  premises,  or  had  perhaps  made  a 
dead  6et  at  his  prey,  until  they  heard  him  m kt 
a backward  movement,  looking  not  quite  » 
courageous  as  at  his  entering. 

“ What’s  the  matter ; what  hae  ye  seen  ? 

u Naething,”  was  the  laconic  answer. 

“ Then  why  dinna  ye  gang  in;  ye  may  drpwi 
on’t,  we’ll  follow.” 

“ Wait  a wee,”  said  Geordie ; “ it#  as  daik  u 
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pitch.  I could na  see  a styme ; gie  me  a wee 

time  till  my  een  come  to.” 

Another  venture  was  now  made  ; but  it  re- 
quired a considerable  bitch  behind  from  Johnnie 
Cowan,  before  he  could  regain  his  former  ground. 
A second  shove  sent  him  fairly  into  the  house, 
when  a shrill,  husky  voice  demanded — 

“ Wha’s  there  ?” 

This  was  the  signal  for  instant  retreat.  With- 
out waiting  to  make  any  reply,  the  intruder 
rushed  out ; and,  iu  the  hurry,  upset  four  or 
five  of  the  guard,  apparently  before  he  knew  he 
was  out  of  the  door.  From  the  plight  he  was  in, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  expedition  had  failed. 
Neither  the  brandy  nor  the  cudgel  were  proof 
against  the  invisible  terrors  that  presented  them- 
selves to  Geordie’s  imagination. 

“Coward  ! poltroon  ! pigeon-livered  whalp  !” 
•—were  the  epithets  whicli  now  assailed  him. 

“ Afeth,"  growled  tho  terrified  volunteer, 
“ if  ye  had  seen  what  I saw,  ye  wadna  hae  stayed 
i’  the  house  langer  than  ye  could  help  it.  I hae 
nae  objection  to  meet  ony  man  when  I’m  weel 
armed.  Even  Nick  himself  wadna  hae  fright- 
ened me ; but,  Lord  preserve  us ! wha  would 
think  o'  feclitin'  wi’  a thing  that  has  een  like 
saucers,  and  a blue  lowe  cornin’  out  o’  it’s  mouth  ? 
D’ye  no  smell  brumstane  ? Did  nane  o’  ye  hear 
that  yelloch,  an'  a queer,  awsomo  soond,  fuff, 
fuff,  fuffin’,  like  a cat  i’  the  snifters?" 

How  long  this  fearful  description  might  have 
lasted,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the  door 
been  fairly  opened  by  Mary  Lindsay  in  person. 

“What’s  a'  the  ado  aboot,  lads?  Is  there 
onytliing  wrung  that  ye  hae  been  keepin’  up  sic 
a gilravagin’  i’  the  toun  a’  the  forenoon  ?” 

These  interrogatories  were  uttered  in  a tone 
half  in  anger,  half  in  apparent  surprise. 

Mary,  the  reader  must  know,  was  one  of  thoso 
pawky  old  dames,  common  enough  in  country 
villages  in  those  days,  who,  though  living  in  po- 
verty and  obscurity,  contrived  to  learn  every- 
thing that  was  going  on,  and  to  maintain  witli 
her  superiors  a reputation  for  that  sort  of  wis- 
dom which  is  called  natural  gumption;  while  her 
ignorant  neighbours  half  believed  she  was  en- 
dowed with  Borne  of  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
art.  She  had  seen  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten  winters  of  single  blessedness ; yet  she  had 
all  the  affection  of  a mother  towards  the  rising 
generation ; would  amuse  them  with  ballads, 
traditions,  and  fairy  legends  innumerable  ; and 
even  enter  into  their  little  sports  and  pastimes 
with  all  the  buoyant  and  hearty  earnestness  of 
childhood.  She  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
cause  which  had  that  morning  nearly  turned  the 
clauchan  topsy-turvy,  and  had  a shrewd  guess 
what  brought  a company  of  armed  besiegers 
round  her  door. 

“ Is  there  onything  I can  do  for  ye,  lads;  d’ye 
want  ocht  i’  my  house  ?” 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  “Double- 
Ribbed  Dick  ! Double-Ribbed  Dick  ! He  was 
seen  cornin’  in  here  wi’  a grey  plaid  aboot  him. 
Ye  hae  him  hidden  somewhere  ; he  has  been 
traced  here  by  his  ain  dowg.  But  we’ll  seek  him 


oot:  its  time  the  tow  and  his  thrapple  were 
getting  better  acquant." 

“ Hoo,  boo,  lioo  ! tut,  tut,  tut,  tut ! if  that's 
a’  ye  want,  ye’re  welcome  to  come  in,  and  gang 
up  and  down  through  the  house  wi’  a lighted 
can’le,  gin  ye  like.  Ye'll  see  nought  here  to 
frighten  ye,  tak’  my  word  for’t." 

This  latter  assurance  had  a visible  effect  in 
rallying  the  nerves  and  restoring  the  equa- 
nimity of  Gcordie  M’Cron. 

“ Gie  me  my  sword,”  he  demanded,  with  a re- 
solute air.  “Ye  needna  be  feart ; just  follow  me." 

And  immediately  half-a-dofcen  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  company  stepped  in. 

“ Noo,  tak’  your  wall,  lads,"  said  Mary,  with 
an  air  of  confident  indifference,  “ an’  satisfy 
yersels  whether  I’m  harbouring  reivers  or  rebels 
aboot  me.” 

Their  surprise  may  be  easily  conceived  when, 
after  rummaging  but  an’  ben,  not  a trace  of 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  to  be  found.  The 
only  other  inmate  of  the  house  was  a young 
woman,  engaged  in  making  some  preparations 
for  the  dinner. 

“ Wha's  this  here  ? Is  this  your  dochter  or 
your  servant  ? She’s  a very  bonnie  lass,”  said 
Geordie  M’Cron,  eyeing  the  girl  with  a half- 
drunken  amorous  smirk  on  his  face. 

“ Puir  thing,"  replied  Mary,  “ she’s  weel 
eneugh  faur'd,  for  that  pairt  o't,  blest  he  the 
Maker ; but  she’s  sair  fash’d  wi’  the  teethac, 
and’s  obleiged  to  hae  her  chafts  row’d  up  wi’  a 
hoshen.  It’s  just  eneugh  ado  for  her  to  shill  a 
wheen  beans  for  the  denner.” 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  been  making  strict  search 
in  every  corner. 

“ Look  into  the  meal  girnel,”  said  Tam  Magee. 

“ Prod  the  bed  wi'ye'r  sword,”  cried  another. 

“ Is  he  no  hidden  amang  the  kipples  ?”  asked 
Willie  o’  Kemyss  Ha'. 

“ 1 wad  wager  after  a’,"  observed  Davie  Corbet, 
“that  Geordies  right ; he’s  gane  out  at  the  lum- 
head  wi’  a yelloch,  like  a flaught  o’  fire." 

Baffled  in  their  search,  they  now  began  to  sup- 
pose that  Mary  had  played  a trick  upon  them, 
and  set  about  interrogating  her  more  closely  on 
the  point. 

“ Did  ye  no  hear  him  come  in  ?” 

“ ()o,  a hantlc  o’  fouk  may  come  in  withoot  my 
kennin’.  I’m  no  that  gleg  o’  the  hearing  ever 
sin  I got  a cald  in  my  head  that  awfu’  snaw- 
storm  when  the  roof  was  blawn  in.” 

“ Did  ye  no  see  him  then  ?" 

“ See  him  ! Deed  I can  tell  ye  my  een’s  sair 
failed  noo,  an’  whyles  there’s  sic  a reek  i’  this 
house,  that  I can  hardly  fin’  the  road  to  my  ain 
mouth  when  I’m  at  my  denner  i’  braid  day  light. 

“Speakin’ o’ denner,”  said  Mary,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject  of  discourse,  “ nae  doot  ye’ll 
be  hungry  after  galloping  sae  muckle  aboot ; 
maybe  ye’ll  tak  a ladlefu’  o’  my  kail  afore  the 
beans  gang  in  ? Ye’ll  fin’  them  no  that  bad." 

Her  hospitable  offer  was  declined  ; but  Mary, 
still  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her 
visiters,  and  to  direct  their  attention  from  the 
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business  on  hand,  made  another  tender  of  her 
pood  cheer,  which  she  hoped  might  have  the  de- 
sired effect. 

Na,  na,  I might  hae  kent  that  sic  like  o’ 
you  wadna  care  aboot  a jable  o’  sheep’s-head 
broth ; but  I've  some  prime  tryacle  yill  o’  my 
ain  brewin';  I’se  warrant  ye  hae  nae  objection  to 
try  that  ?'* 

The  offer  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  while 
the  bicker  was  going  round,  Geordie  M’Cron, 
who  had  taken  care  not  to  lose  his  turn,  amused 
himself  in  exchanging  winks  and  grimaces  with 
the  girl  at  the  bean-basket.  His  signs  and  kind 
intentions,  however,  were  not  reciprocated  in  the 
manner  he  expected. 

**  Hoot,  toot,”  says  he  ; “ I’ve  kissed  mony  a 
sonsier  lass  nor  you  i’  my  time  : do’t  again's  no 
forbidden.”  He  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  his 
arm  rudely  round  the  wench’s  neck,  when  Mary 
interfered. 

“ Come,  come,  ye  impertinent  squeef,  nane  o’ 
ye’r  unciveelities  i’  my  house  but,  ere  the  sen- 
tence was  finished,  a tremendous  blow  laid  the 
love-struck  swain  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

This  exploit,  from  the  fist  of  a sickly  girl,  was 
rather  a startling  spectacle  to  the  rest  of  the 
pnrty.  In  a moment  the  suspicion  flashed  across 
their  minds  that  this  sonsie  lass  was  no  other1 
than  Double-Ribbed  Dick  in  disguise  ; but  ere 
they  had  time  to  draw  their  weapons,  or  rally 
their  bewildered  senses,  three  or  four  more  of 
them  were  laid  beside  their  prostrate  comrade. 

“ Stand  to  yer  arms  there  without ; look 
sharp,"  roared  Jamie  Bell,  who  acted  as  serjeant 
of  the  company  : “ the  villain’s  here ; kep  him 
as  he  comes  out ; kep  him,  kep  him.” 


Had  Dick  been  provided  with  any  iastroment 
of  defence,  the  chances  of  escape  were  still  tea 
to  one  in  his  favour;  but  he  had  no  sword  of 
his  own,  nor  could  he,  in  the  hurry,  seiie  one 
from  any  of  his  disabled  pursuers.  Trustin*;  to 
his  own  energies  and  usual  good  fortune,  he 
sprang  forward  and  made  for  the  door. 

It  was  only  now  that  he  perceived  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  danger ; for,  during  the  search  in 
the  house,  a company  of  horsemen  had  returw ! 
from  the  moors,  and  were  upon  the  spot  ready 
to  give  their  aid  in  securing  the  prisoner. 

The  scene  was  highly  interesting.  Dick  stool 
about  a couple  of  yards  over  the  threshold,  rir- 
veying  with  dauntless  look  the  circle  of  naif-J 
swords  all  pointed  towards  his  breast  Neither 
party  moved  a limb  or  a feature,  seemingly  kept 
at  bay  by  tbeir  mutual  fear  of  each  other. 

By  this  time  the  party  in  the  house  had  ret*, 
vered  their  legs  and  their  weapons ; and,  beiy 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a fresh  reinforce- 
ment, they  rushed  out  of  the  door,  and.  in  the  fren- 
zy of  their  revenge,  would  have  despatched  their 
prisoner,  had  not  their  hands  been  arrested  to 
the  voice  of  the  Baron — Strike  him  not ; he  a 
unarmed  ; he  must  be  reserved  for  a more  ig&> 
minious  death.” 

Seeing  it  now  impossible  to  escape,  and  h 
vain  to  resist,  Dick  submitted,  with  the  n>l 
perfect  composure,  to  his  fate.  He  was  loaded 
with  heavy  irons,  and  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
the  great  hall  in  the  Baron's  castle,  that  h? 
might  there  be  exhibited  like  another  shcn 
Samson,  for  the  sport  and  wonder  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ASPIRATIONS. 


Pui,se  of  fame,  say,  beats  it  never? 

Heart  of  Glory,  sleeps  it  ever  ? 

Ne’er  again  shall  bards  unfold 
Deeds  like  those  they  harped  of  old  ? 

Deeds  of  ancient  days. 

Shall  the  bosom,  when  it  bums, 

Cling  for  aye  to  ancient  urns  ? 

Quenched  are  hopes  of  old  renown, 

Scorned  for  ’tsclf  the  laural  crown — 

Blood-bought,  honoured  bays  ? 

Feeling  heart  and  fiery  thought 
Feel  not,  fire  not,  save  when  bought; 

Patriot  tongues  are  loud  or  mute 
At  the  call  of  Mammon’s  lute, 

Sounding  loud  or  low. 

Age  of  Mammon-withered  souls, 

Boast  not  that  the  life-blood  rolls 
Strong,  and  undecayed,  and  free 
Through  the  heart  of  liberty, 

Buried  long  ago. 

Freedom  died  when  fame  was  sold ; 

Pile  its  tomb  with  burning  gold, 

Pile  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  lyre, 

Pile  religion’s  sacred  fire, 

Scornfully  upon  it. 


Honour  give  where  honour’s  due; 

On  the  pile  let  genius  strew 
Leaves,  but  golden  leaves,  and  place 
Mammon  there  : with  blushles*  face, 
Solemnly  enthrone  it. 

Thunder-peal,  awake  the  dead, 

Echo  earth,  to  freedom's  tread ; 

Once  again,  ye  harps  of  old, 

Sound  the  praise  unbought  with  gold — 
Uncomipted  glory. 

Once  again  let  chivalry 
Bear  the  crest  of  honour  high  ; 

Bound  from  dust  thou  fiery  heart 
Of  old  renown,  and  act  the  part 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  story. 

Setting  sun,  shall  e’er  thy  ray 
Dawn  upon  the  hallowed  day, 

When  a world  of  men  shall  live 
Bright  and  fair  like  thee,  and  give 
Glory  to  the  Giver  ? 

For  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
Gladdening  earth  from  pole  to  pole  : 
Glorious  eld  and  ardent  youth, 

Stainless  bays  on  brows  of  truth, 

Freshly  green  as  ever. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Tait’s  Magazine. 

16 th  October , 1840. 

^ is  curious  to  contrast  the  comparatirejdegree  of  interest  or  of  apathy  with  which  many  religious  or  political 
questions  are  contemplated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Of  this  remark,  the  present  Scottish  Church  question 
affords  a striking  illustration.  No  subject  is  so  much  agitated  in  the  one  country,  or  so  little  cared  for  in  the  other. 
'I  he  Breadalbane  dinner,  which  occupies  whole  columnsof  the  Scottish  papers,  both  provincial  and  metropolitan,  does 
not  obtain  as  much  space  in  the  English  journals  as  the  speeches  of  the  Livery  on  any  one  day  during  the  late  contest 
for  the  civic  chair.  Your  Scottish  readers  little  dream  of  the  difficult  task  which  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
have  to  perform,  in  obtaining  even  a hearing  for  a Scottish  discussion.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  disagreeable  or 
uninteresting  questions  are,  what  is  technically  called,  “got  rid  ofc”  The  first  and  most  popular  is  that  of  contriving 
to  have  “ No  House  }"  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  a quorum  of  forty  Members  from  being  congregated  at  four 
o clock.  The  other  “ approved  method”  of  burking  a debate,  consists  in  getting  so  many  pliant  or  weary  Members 
to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  (and  especially  at  or  during  the  dinner  hour,)  that  the  House  can  be 
“ counted  out or,  in  other  words,  that,  on  a motion  for  counting  the  number  of  Members  actually  present,  they 
shall  be  found  not  to  amount  to  the  magical  number  of  forty.  An  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
the  former  expedient  is  carried  into  effect  may  enlighten,  or,  at  least,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  our  friends;  and  will 
not  encroach  very  largely  upon  your  columns,  as  it  only  contains  a sketch  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  during 
the  space  of  about  twenty  minutes I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  M.  P. 


NO  HOUSE. 

A FARCE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal , St  Stephens,  on  Tuesday,  the  of  , 1040. 

ScEXE — The  Interior  of  the  Howe  of  Commons.  Time — Twenty  Minutes  before  Four. 

F rom  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Members  are  seen  standing  at  the  Table , or  sitting  on  the  Benches , most  of  them  with  bundles 
qf  Petitions.  Torywhip  and  Whigglewhip  are  seated  near  the  Gangway, 


Torywhip.  I say,  Whigglewhip,  if  it’s  a fair 
question,  I wish  you’d  tell  me  whether  you  gen- 
tlemen mean  that  there  should  be  a House  to- 
night ? 

Whigglewhip.  The  question  is  fair  enough, 
my  good  fellow,  as  far  ns  that  goes  ; but  I can’t 
say  1 think  it  a very  necessary  or  a very  com- 
plimentary one.  Do  you  suppose  we  are  gone 
stark,  staring  mad  ? or  that  we  are  so  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  in  bad  taste  as  to  wish  to  hear  Sin- 
clair palavering  and  prating  for  two  or  three 
hours  about  his Scotch  Kirk,  and  then  fol- 

lowed by  a parcel  of  other  long-winded  Scotch- 
men, running  the  changes  upon  vetos,  and  anti- 
patronage, and  non-intrusion,  and  what  not  ? I 
should  rather  be  asking  you  what  your  people 
mean  to  do  ; for  Sinclair  is  one  of  your  men, 
and  I suppose  you  all  mean  to  lend  him  a lift. 

Torywhip.  Lend  him  a lift? — why,  so  we 
do,  my  good  man.  The  best  turn  we  can  do  to 
a friend,  (whether  he  himself  thinks  so  or  not,) 
is  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  himself,  and 
getting  his  whole  party  into  a dilemma ; and, 
therefore.  I’ve  taken  precious  good  care  to  leave 
strict  injunctions  at  the  Carlton,  that  none  of 
our  men  shall,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  find 
their  way  down  to  the  honourable  House  until 
five  minutes  past  four. 

Whigglewhip.  One  would  almost  fancy  I 
had  taken  a leaf  out  of  your  book ; for  I have 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  at  the  Reform 
Club  and  at  Brookes’.  I’ve  used  the  additional 


precaution  of  stationing  two  “ good  men  and 
true,”  as  special  constables,  in  the  lobby,  to  de- 
clare the  House  in  a state  of  blockade,  and  lay 
an  embargo  upon  all  and  sundry  who  attempt  to 
get  in  before  the  time  you  mention. 

Torywhip.  They’ll  find  two  very  able  coad- 
jutors there,  appointed  by  me  for  the  self-same 
good  work,  which,  I am  sure,  all  parties  must 
have  equally  at  heart.  We  seem  to  have  formed 
a sort  of  “ Holy  Alliance,”  in  opposition  to  those 
wild  vagaries  of  cant  and  methodism,  and  to 
punish  Sinclair  for  trying  to  force  on  such  an 
awkward  and  obnoxious  question. 

Whigglewhip.  I should  not  have  been  here 
myself,  I promise  you,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
Wakley  (or  some  equally  officious,  pragmatical 
fellow  in  his  absence)  has  taken  a craze  for 
making  out  and  publishing  lists  of  the  fellows 
who  are  present  at  four  whenever  there  is  No 
House. 

Torywhip.  One  would  almost  fancy  hfe  thought 
it  a part  of  his  duty,  as  coroner,  to  annoy  every- 
body, by  coming  down  here  every  day  for  that 
express  purpose. 

WmoGLKwnip.  I know  it’s  a very  inconve- 
nient practice  for  me ; because  I am  forced  to 
be  here  very  often  when  1 had  much  rather  be 
anywhere  else,  for  fear  it  should  be  said,  if  I 
were  absent,  that  the  Government  had  been  tak- 
ing measures  for  preventing  a House  from  being 
made.  On  such  an  occasion  as  thlB,  for  instance, 
where  all  the  “ gude  folks”  in  8cotland  will 
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he  conning  over  all  the  lists,  till  they  ’re  almost 
black  in  the  face,  I could  not  decently  keep 
away  ; and,  on  the  same  account,  you  see  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  officials  on  our  benches. 
There’s  Macaulay,  Plain  John,  Rob  Steuart,  and 
Fox  Maule  ; not  one  of  whom  would  be  here  any 
more  than  myself,  if  they  could  help  it.  I know 
several  who  would  give  both  their  ears  if  they 
durst  only  “ make  themselves  scarce”  to-day. 

Touywhip.  By  , I’m  down  here,  too, 

on  the  very  self-same  ground;  and  that’s  the 
reason  why  Clerk,  and  Pringle,  and  C'olquhoun, 
and  most  of  our  Scotch  troops,  are  attending  the 
muster.  I suppose,  if  there  was  No  House,  and 
Wakley’s  list  were  published  to-morrow  morning, 
every  Scotch  absentee  would  he  excommunicated 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  compelled  to  do 
penance  in  a white  sheet.  As  it  is,  I should  he  so 
provoked  if  a House  should  be  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  here,  that  1 should  almost 
volunteer  to  do  penance  myself  for  having  been 
accessory  to  such  a national  misfortune. 

Wuioolewhip.  It’s  a horrid  bore,  this  publi- 
cation of  the  division  lists  ; it  compels  many  fel- 
lows to  attend,  and  sit  up  late,  who  nbominate 
all  speechifying,  and  would  never  cross  the  thresh, 
hold  at  all  if  their  names  were  not  trumpeted 
forth  in  the  newspapers. 

Torywiiip.  You  may  say  that,  indeed.  And 

the  reporting  is  another  nuisance,  which 

our  ancestors  were  wise  enough  to  steer  clear  of. 
If  it  weren’t  for  the  ‘‘gentlemen  of  the  press,” 
I do  believe  no  debate  would  ever  last  above  an 
hour. 

Whicolkwhip.  It’s  a pity  that  both  these 
pernicious  practices  can’t  be  done  away  with  by 
a standing  order.  It  would  snve  a vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Members,  and  prevent  the  whole 
country  from  being  kept  in  hot  water  during 
half  the  year. 

[ The  folding-doors  are  throw*  open , and  the 
Dorrkerpet  roars  out , in  a stentorian  voice, 
**  Mr  Speak e a !”  All  the  Members  pre- 
sent rise,  and  take  off  their  hots.  The 
Sp-aker  makes  three  hows  to  the  chair , takes 
his  seat  at  the  table,  and  exclaims,  with  much 
solemnity , “Call  lx  the  Chaclaik  ••• 
Enter  the  Chaplain , reads  the  customary 
prayers,  and  withdraws.  The  doors  are  then 
opened.  S' vero I Members,  who  have  been 
in  the  lobby  during  jrrayers,  come  in  ; and 
the  Speaker  begins  to  count  the  House.  ] 

Tory  whip.  Hollo!  1 wonder  what  these  men 
mean  by  breaking  the  embargo,  and  coming  in, 
when  you  and  1 have  left  such  strict  orders  to 
keep  them  out? 

Whioolewihp.  Why,  you  know,  my  dear 
Tory  whippy,  there  are  always  a few  crotchety, 
troublesome,  obstinate  customers  in  every  great 
pnrty,  who  wont  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  insist  on  having  their  own  way  ; 
and  one  must  give  them  rope  enough,  whether 
one  will  or  not. 

I he  Speaker.  Twenty-eight,  twenty-nine, 
thirty. 

Torywiiip.  I am  afraid  the  game  is  up.  It 
still  wants  five  minutes  and  a-half  of  four,  and 
only  eight  members  wanting,  Q.4  short  pause. 


The  Speaker.  Thirty-one,  thirty-two. 

Wuioolewhip.  Confound  it  ! I’m  afraid 
you’re  right ; and  yet,  if  you've  a mind  for  a bet, 
and  will  offer  five  to  one.  I’ll  take  it. 

Torywiiip.  No,  no.  I know  a trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Hang  it,  sir,  you're  most  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  such  long  odds,  especially  as 
two  minutes  of  the  time  are  out  since  1 made 
the  remark.  £ Another  short  pause. 

• The  Speaker.  Thirty-three. 

Torywiiip.  Who  the was  thirty-three? 

for  I was  looking  at  the  clock,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive. 

Wuioolewuip.  Oh,  that  was  Sir  James  C’ol- 
quhoun,  one  of  the  stanchest  and  steadiest  par- 
tisans in  our  whole  Scotch  brigade. 

Torywhip,  Well,  1 believe  he’s  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  house  whom  I don’t  know  by  sight. 
His  visits  here  are  few  and  far  between:  but 
they’re  quite  frequent  enough  to  suit  me ; for  be 
never  gives  us  a lift  or  lends  us  a vote  by  any 
chance ; so  that,  if  he  comes  here  once  in  the 
Session,  it’s  once  oftener  than  I wish  to  see  him. 
By  the  by,  he’s  Member  for  Galloway ; isn’t  he? 

Wuioolewhip.  No,  no;  for  Dumbartonshire, 
and  Lord-Licutcnant  of  the  county,  to-boot;  and 
has  a splendid  seat  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

Torywhip.  I wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  loch  at  this  moment,  instead  of  bothering 
us,  by  coming  down  to  make  a House  on  this,  of 
all  the  days  in  the  year. 

Whigoi.kwhip.  Come,  come,  my  good  man, 
you’re  rather  too  hard  upon  the  worthy  baronet, 
if  you  had  wished  that  he  should  be  on  the  lop 
of  the  lake,  (instead  of  at  the  bottom ,)  in  a com- 
fortable punt,  trowling  for  pike,  instead  of  lis- 
tening to  all  the  blarney  and  balderdash  about 
this  infernal  kirk,  which  his  uncle  will,  I fear, 
be  inflicting  upon  us  all  by  and  by,  1 dare  say 
he’d  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Speaker.  Thirty-four,  thirty-five. 

Torywhip.  Why,  what  the  deuce  has 
brought  Hawes  and  Aglionby  down  here  to-day, 
in  all  the  world  ? My  dear  fellow,  there  seems 
to  be  a mutiny  in  your  camp.  You  should  have 
your  troops  under  better  discipline,  and  more 
under  your  thumb. 

Wuioolewhip.  Why,  these  are  just  two  of 
the  unruly,  unmanageable  malcontents,  whom  I 
was  anathematizing  a little  while  ago.  They 
make  a great  fuss  about  fair  play,  and  not  ob- 
structing public  business, and  so  forth;  and,  when 
once  they  reach  the  door  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, 1 believe  a whole  posse  comitatus  of  spe- 
cial constables  would  not  keep  them  in  the 
lobby. 

Torywhip.  But  why  the  did  they 

come  down  at  all  ? M’hat  can  either  of  them 
care  about  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  in  what  way  its 
ministers  are  chosen,  or  whether  it  has  any 
ministers  at  all  ? 

Whioqlewhip.  You  may  say  that,  I allow. 

I dare  6ay  they  didn't  happen  to  know  what  was 
coming  on.  1 should  have,  of  course,  expected 
them  to  be  forthcoming  on  a Beer  Bill,  or  a 
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Poor-Law’  Act,  or  any  measure  of  that  kind  ; 
but  what  attractions  a debate  on  the  Scotch 
Kirk  can  have  for  either  of  them,  I am  not  sucli 
a conjuror  as  to  be  able  to  divine. 

The  Speaker.  Thirty-six,  thirty-seven. 

Torywhip.  By  , were  floored,  after 

all ; the  game  is  quite  up,  I am  afraid  ; three 
minutes  remaining,  and  only  two  Members 
wanting  to  make  up  the  quorum. 

Whigqi.kwhjp.  Well,  you  see,  Master  lory- 
whippy,  your  men  are  just  as  untractable  as 
ours.  Gordon  and  Arbuthnot — the  inseparables, 
as  they  may  well  be  called — pay  no  more  regard 
to  your  blockade  than  some  of  our  people  do  to 
mine. 

Torywiiip.  Oh,  come,  remember,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  they  are  Scotch  Members,  and  that 
this  is  a Scotch  question.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  them.  Did  you  observe  four  grave 
and  grim-looking  prigs,  as  stanch  and  sancti- 
monious as  John  Knox  himself,  standing  in  the 
lobby,  and  staring  at  every  Member  as  he  passed 
by  ? 

Wiiioglewiiip.  I did ; pray,  who  the  

may  they  he  ? 

ToRYwnu*.  [Neither  more  nor  less  (saving 
your  presence)  than  the  Moderator  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  three  of  his  inquisitor-like 
myrmidons.  Now,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
No  House,  these  thumbscrewing  dictators  will 
put  every  unlucky  Scotch  absentee  to  the  bar  of 
the  Kirk,  and  the  poor  fellows  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it,  from  June  to  January. 

Wiiioglewiiip.  Well,  that  may  be  all  very 
true ; but  still  I devoutly  wish  that  Gordon  was 
on  board  of  a seventy-four,  along  with  Commo- 
dore Napier  ; and  that  Arbuthnot,  instead  of 
being  here  at  this  time,  of  all  others,  when  it 
was  most  desirable  that  he  should  make  himself 
scarce,  had  a command  at  Seringapatam  or 
Sierra  Leone. 

Torywiiip.  Well,  well,  wo  must  just  make 
the  most  of  it : the  time  is  really  progressing, 
though  less  rapidly  than  I like ; only  two  mi- 
nutes now  for  Sinclair  to  come  and  go  upon. 

Wiiioolewiiip.  Why,  yes,  he  has  just  got  one 
more  squeak  for  it,  sure  enough.  I begin  really 
to  hope  that  the  game  is  fairly  up  with  him. 

The  Speaker.  Thirty-eight. 

Whioqlewhip.  Confound  it,  who  was  that  ? 

Torywiiip.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  my 
friend  Sir  William  Rae  ! I wish  I could  have 
vetoed  his  being  here,  or  that  some  kind  friend 
had  caught  him  by  the  buttonhole,  and  enforced, 
for  three  minutes,  the  observance  of  the  non- 
intrusion principle  upon  him  in  the  waiting-room. 

Whigglewhip.  “ O Rae,  Rae  ! wherefore  art 
thou  Rae  ?"  or,  at  least,  wherefore  art  thou 
hero  ? Come,  Torywiiip,  I do  believe,  with 
all  your  stock  of  “ presence  of  mind,”  you  would 
not  have  brass  enough,  if  he  came  near  us  at 
this  moment,  to  say,  us  Dan  docs  to  his  Irish 
Repeal  correspondent,  “ My  dear  Rue  !" 

J Torywiiip.  Come,  come,  none  of  your 
okes.  Master  Whigglewhip  ; this  is  no  laughing 
matter,  I can  tell  you,  and  you  know  that  your- 


self as  well  as  I do ; besides  which,  Rae  s a 

honourable,  disinterested  fellow  : he  was 

longer  Lord  Advocate  than  any  lawyer  since 
the  Union ; and  not  one  of  your  mountebanks, 
that  has  since  stepped  into  his  shoes,  has  been 
fit  to  hold  a candle  to  him.  1 make  allowance 
for  him,  and  all  the  Scotch  fellows  who  are  here, 
because  they  can  t help  themselves,  and  who 
tremble  like  aspen  leaves  at  the  very  name  of  a 
Presbytery  or  a Moderator.  But  I see  there 
are  just  seven  English  Members,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, and  two  Irish  ; and,  by  Heavens,  every 
man  and  boy  of  them  should  be  hauled  over  the 
coals. 

Whioglewhip.  Ay,  or  flayed  alive,  for  aught 
I care ; no  matter  what  side  they  belong  to. 

Torywiiip.  1 say  amen  to  that,  and  would 
not  scruple,  by  Heavens,  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence with  my  own  hands. 

WniGGi.Kwnip.  Well,  I perceive  there's  but 
half  a minute  left.  It’s  all  over  with  Sinclair,  I 
think,  now. 

Torywiiip.  Why,  yes,  thank ; he’s 

nearly  at  his  last  gasp. 

Wriggle  whip.  I really  begin  to  feel  quite 
narvous. 

Torywiiip.  We’re  just,  as  it  were,  neck 
and  neck. 

Whigglewhip.  End  as  it  may,  it  will  bo 
like  winning  the  Derfy  by  half  a length. 

Torywhip.  Come,  come,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
hand  of  the  clock  is  now’  on  the  stroke  of  four  ; 
the  minute’s  out,  as  Tom  Cribb  would  say,  and 
fair  play  is  a jewel. 

WinoaLEwnip.  If  you'll  only  shew  Sinclair 
“ no  favour,"  Master  Lefevre,  he’ll  soon  have  a 
“ clear  stage,"  I promise  you. 

Torywhip.  By  , this  is  — unfair. 

Out  with  it,  Mr  Speaker  ; pronounce  at  once 
the  House’s  death-warrant  for  this  day ; the 
time  is  really  up,  and  this  is  too  bad ; one 
would  fancy  you  had  been  bribed  or  browbeaten 
by  the  Moderator. 

The  Speaker.  This  House  stands  adjourned 
till  to-morrow,  at  ten  of  the  clock. 

[The  bell  rings, 

Torywiiip.  Hurra,  hurra;  Sinclairs  fairly 
floored  now ! 

Whigglewhip.  He’s  as  dead  as  a door-nail, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

Torywhip.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
they’ll  be  singing  **  Oh,  be  joyful !”  at  every 
club  in  London  ; I’ll  be  bound  for  it. 

[ Exeunt , gradually , thirty-eight  yiemben 
from  the  house,  nineteen  from  the 
lobby , twenty-three  from  the  library , 
ami  sixteen  from  the  tcaiting-room.J 

Torywhip.  What  a relief  this  must  be  to 
everybody  ! There  isn’t  a man  going  out  at  the 
door  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  pleased  as 
Punch  ; and  only  observe  how  happy  the 
Speaker  looks  at  this  moment ! 

Whigglewhip.  Well,  do  you  know,  I question 
much,  after  all,  whether  the  Speaker  is  as  much 
delighted  as  you  suppose.  He  always  has  a good- 
humoured,  placid  smile  upon  his  countenance ; 
and  as  he  is  so  tenacious  of  the  progress  of  pub- 
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lie  business,  I’ll  hot  a trifle  that,  on  the  whole, 
he’s  rather  disappointed  than  otherwise. 

Torywhip.  Oh,  hoi  Master  Whigglewhip! 
Come,  that  wont  do : none  of  your  gammon,  if 
you  please.  1 grant  you,  that  man's  as  good  a 
Speaker  ns  we’ve  had  either  since  the  Revolution 
or  before  ; but  it’s  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  about 
the  progress  of  public  business,  and  so  forth. 
Speakers  are  but  men,  after  all,  and  flesh  and 
blood,  like  other  people  ; and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  he,  or  any  other  man  who  has  half 
a grain  of  commonsense  in  his  noddle,  should 
wish  to  sit  out  a long  and  wearisome  debate 
about  the  brawls  and  bickerings  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  Let’s  see : I dare  say  he  has  kept  his 

groom  and  horses  waiting  in  Palace  Yard,  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  no  House.  Well,  he’ll 
now  enjoy  a snug  ride  in  Hyde  Park  ; make  a 
graceful  bow,  en  passant,  to  her  Majesty  ; take, 
perhaps,  a luxurious  vapour  bath  at  Whitelaw’s  ; 
come  home  with  an  excellent  appetite  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner;  and  pass  the  evening  comfortably 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  a sober,  steady 
Christian  like  himself  is  well  entitled  to  do. 
And  then,  forsooth,  you’d  try  and  humbug  me 
into  the  belief  that,  instead  of  rubbing  his  hands 
at  the  prospect  of  all  these  comforts,  he  would 
rather  be  stuck  up  here  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning,  to  be  stunned  and  stupifled  by  a string 
of  interminable  set  speeches,  on  a subject  that 
he  can  know  little,  and  must  care  less,  about. 

Whigglewhip.  Well,  I dare  say  you’re  not 
far  wrong,  after  all.  But  only  look  at  Sinclair  1 
He  seems  to  be  quite  chopfallen  and  woebegone. 

Torywhip.  So  he  does ; and  no  wonder : 
but  I have  not  a grain  of  compassion  to  waste 
upon  him.  He  has  nobody  to  blame  but  him- 
self, for  having  got  into  such  a hobble.  Why  the 
— — does  he  suffer  a set  of  meddling  methodis- 
tical  parsons  to  lead  him  by  the  nose  ? He 
should  just  wash  his  hands  of  them  all ; they've 
got  themselves  into  a fine  mess,  and  he  should 
leave  them  to  get  out  of  it  as  they  best  can. 

Whigolewhip.  That’s  all  true  ; but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it’s  an  infernal  scrape  for  a man  to 
be  in,  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  getting  up 
a tremendous  speech  on  what  he,  at  least,  con- 
siders to  be  a great  question,  and  then  to  be 
baulked  at  the  very  time  when  he  hoped  to  have 
been  safely  delivered  of  it.  It’s  no  easy  matter 
to  bottle  up  in  your  memory  enough  to  fill  three 
or  four  columns  of  to-morrow’s  broad  sheet ; nay, 
I should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  has  already  sent 
it  to  The  Standard  beforehand ; and  perhaps  it 
may  be  published  this  very  evening  in  a second 
edition,  although  he  hasn’t  had  an  opportunity 
to  fire  it  off.  That  would  be  a ■— — of  a sick- 
ener for  him  1 

Torywhip.  Well,  it  would  serve  him 
right,  if  it  should  be  so.  I see  he's  in  close  con. 
fab  with  William  Ley,  and  fumbling  away  in  the 
Notice  Book ; trying,  I suppose,  to  fix  some  day 
for  the  grand  explosion  of  his  mare’s  nest. 

Whigglewhip.  What  a deal  of  trouble  it 
would  save,  if  these  self-reporting,  set-speech 
men,  would  always  furnish  their  lucubrations  at 


once  te  the  papers,  and  have  them  inserted  in 
their  proper  place,  without  having  been  spokea 
at  all  1 

Torywhip.  That  would  be  a capital  plu 
indeed  ; and  I give  you  great  credit  for  hariag 
thought  of  it.  I only  wish  we  could  bring  it  to 
bear:  it  would  answer  every  good  purpose;  ini 
I only  wish  it  were  a day  old. 

Enter  Sir  F.  Burdett. 

Whigglewhip.  Ah,  Burdett ! — what,  yw'tt 
been  posting  down,  I suppose,  at  a railroad  pm, 
by  way  of  being  one  of  Sinclair's  “ friend*  la 
need  ?”  Well,  you  are  within  an  ace  of  bid- 
ing it — you’re  only  a minute  after  the  fair;  ht, 
as  it  is,  the  game’s  up  with  your  friend  for  to. 
day : he’s  fairly  laid  on  his  back  ; and,  I rep- 
pose,  you’ll  dub  me  one  of  Job’s  comforters,  *aa 
1 add,  that  this  catastrophe  would  hare  Wes 
prevented  if  you  hadn’t  been  11  a bar  too  late,* 
as  the  fiddlers  say. 

Sir  F.  B.  Why,  I must  own,  I have  not  been 
so  much  annoyed,  I don’t  know  when.  I’d  pite 
fifty  guineas,  with  pleasure,  to  bare  been  tk' 
means  of  averting  this  (t  untoward  event ;"  for  I 
know  how  much  my  friend  George  willbeiatd 
at  it ; and  the  most  provoking  part  of  it  is,  that 
I actually  was  here  in  excellent  time— it  wintei 
rather  more  than  a quarter  to  four  when  I pawi 
by  the  Horse  Guards — but,  as  ill  luck  wooli 
have  it,  when  I alighted  from  my  home,  I ns 
accosted  by  a tall,  gaunt,  raw-boned  youth,  «h» 
introduced  himself  as  what  he  called  a “ proba- 
tioner" of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  asked  me,  if  I 
happened  to  be  a Member  of  the  ontrobk  Rm. 
to  favour  him  with  a “ teckit  for  the  go  fifty,' 
that  he  might  bear  the  “ debeet  aboot  the  kirk 
and  as  I thought  he  would  probably  take* mud 
greater  interest  in  Sinclair’s  speech  than  ninety- 
nine  in  a hundred  of  the  “ yawners  and  yellen, 
who  might  be  chattering  or  cheeerina  in  t i? 
body  of  the  House,  I stopped  to  write  an  order 
for  him  in  the  waiting-room,  and  it  was 
time  before  I could  find  a pen  that  would  write, 
besides  being  still  somewhat  disabled,  by  tie 
gout,  in  my  right  hand  ; so  I have  not  a dotbi 
that  I lost  nearly  five  minutes  by  this  ill-timed 
interposition. 

Torywhip.  It's  a lucky  thing  to 

that  said  probationer  that  the  Moderator  dent 
know  who  lie  is ; for,  as  it  was  owing  to  h." 
that  you  were  too  late  to  make  a House,  his 
Reverence  would  take  away  poor  Jarvey  slice** 
without  the  least  ceremony  or  compunction. 

Whigglewhip.  And  as  for  you,  Torywhippy. 
I suppose,  if  you  could  ferret  him  out,  you  - 
volunteer  to  do  him  a good  turn  for 
“ done  the  State  some  service.” 

Torywhip.  By  , I’d  recommend  him 

to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  the  next  vac*:* 
Kirk,  if  he  happened  not  to  be  one  of  Chaims 
wild,  incorrigible  bedlamites. 

Whigglewhip.  Why,  it  would  be  only  PT* 
ing  the  poor  devil  fair  play,  to  write  down  Bur- 
dett’s  description  of  him,  and  announce  to  b'-n. 
in  an  advertisement,  that,  on  applying  to  yon, 
he’ll  hear  of  “ something  much  to  his  advance- 
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ToHYwmp.  Well,  all  I can  say  is,  that  many 
an  honest  man  has  obtained  a good  fat  living  for 
much  less. 

Sin  F.  B.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  not. 
withstanding  the  unseasonable  stoppage,  I still 
might  have  been  “in  at  the  death,”  or  rather  in 
before  the  death,  and  in  time  to  have  prevented 
it ; but,  first  of  all,  I saw  such  a gathering  of 
Members  in  the  waiting  rooms,  und  then  a still 
more  numerous  phalanx  in  the  lobby,  which  led 
me  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  “enough, 
and  to  spare,”  for  constituting  a quorum;  and  as 
Dudley  Stuart  was  waiting  to  confer  with  me 
about  patronising  a fite  for  the  poor  Poles  at  the 
Beulah  Spa,  I stepped  with  him  into  the  vote 
office,  and,  before  we  had  ended  our  conversa- 
tion, the  bell  rang,  and  Serjeant  Talfourd  came 
in  almost  immediately,  and  told  us  there  was  No 
House ! 

Whioqlewhip.  Oh,  yes,  I saw  Talfourd  figur- 
ing away  in  the  illustrious  band  of  the  thirty- 
eight  punctual  patriots.  By  the  bye,  Tory- 
whip,  how  devilish  ill  all  your  people  treated 
Talfourd  last  Session  ! You  remember  how  hand- 
somely he  behaved  to  Stanley  in  giving  up  his 
right  of  priority  on  a Wednesday,  that  the  ad- 
journed debate  might  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Toiiywiiip.  I know  he  did : he  conducted 
himself  like  a gentleman,  as  he  always  does ; 
and  that’s  more  than  can  be  said,  with  truth,  of 
most  of  your  people. 

W uigglewhip.  Well,  then,  what  can  you  say  of 
your  own  chaps,  Master  Tory  whippy?  Eh?— -Why, 
when  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill  stood  first  on  the 
list  of  orders  of  the  day  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, one  would  have  expected  that  all  your  leaders, 
especially  Stanley,  ay,  and  all  their  followers,  too, 
that  had  a grain  of  gratitude  or  good  feelingabout 
them,  would  have  made  a point  of  being  at  their 
posts  at  four,  to  have  insured  him  a House ; in- 
stead of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Sinclair — 
who,  I suppose,  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
Dilly,  and  whom  Talfourd  has  this  day  been  very 
properly  repaying  in  his  own  coin — there  was 
scarcely  one  of  your  men  forthcoming ; and, 
consequently,  there  was  No  House,  and  the  Bill 
was  obliged  to  be  given  up  for  the  Session.  Talk 
of  us  Whigs  being  unthankful  or  inconsiderate, 
indeed  ? I defy  you  to  match  such  an  instance 
of  want  of  tact,  and,  I had  almost  said,  common 
civility.  I know,  I only  wonder  how  any  of  your 
people  can  look  Talfourd  in  the  face,  after  having 
so  disreputably  left  him  in  the  lurch ; and,  if  I 
were  he.  I’d  see  you  all — I won't  say  where — 
before  I'd  ever  give  way  to  you  again. 

Torywhip.  Well,  I do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  wo  were  not  to  blame  for  not  standing  by 
him ; especially  as,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  your 
fellows  all  stayed  away  on  purpose  to  punish  him 
for  accommodating  Stanley  ; but, however,  there's 
a good  time  coming : we’ll  be  even  with  you 
some  fine  day,  and  secure  a House  for  him  in 
spite  of  you. 

[Sir  Georoe  Sinclair  advances  towards 
them  from  the  table-  J 
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Wiiioolewiiip.  Well,  Sinclair,  why,  you  look 
as  grave  as  the  fellow  who 

“ Drew  Priam’*  curtain  at  the  dead  of  night.” 
Come,  come — don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart— 
bad  to-day  and  better  to-morrow,  you  know. 
Accidents  will  happen ; and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  it's  not  from  any  disrespect  to  you  ; but  you 
must  allow  yourself  that  it’s  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  English  and  Irish  Members  to  come 
down  and  be  bothered  and  badgered  about  all 
your  Scotch  Church  conflicts  and  conundrums, 
which  they  have  no  earthly  interest  or  concern 

in.  By ! it’s  more  than  human  nature  is 

capable  of.  Members  are  but  men,  you  know, 
after  all’s  said  and  done. 

Torywhip.  Well,  now,  Sinclair,  I do  think 
you  ought  to  thank  your  stars  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. You've  shewn  your  good  will  to  the 
Kirk  ; you’ve,  I dare  say,  got  a speech  ready  as 
long  as  my  arm,  which  you  meant  us  all  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  by  and  by  ; now  my 
advice  to  you  is,  either  to  publish  it  as  a pamph- 
let, (if  you’re  unwilling  that  it  should  be  lost,) 
or,  what  would  be  still  wiser  and  more  to  the 
purpose,  chuck  it  into  the  fire.  It's  no  fault  of 
yours  that  there  has  been  No  House  ; and,  mark 
my  wefrds,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  never 
will  be  one,  when  your  Kirk  question  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  list ; or,  at  least,  if  there  is,  it 
will  be  counted  out,  as  sure  as  Burdett's  name  is 
Sir  Francis ; so  just  let  the  Kirk  fight  their  own 
battles : they’ve  got  themselves  into  a pretty 
mess  by  their  own  folly  ; and  now  let  them  lay 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  see  how 
they  can  best  get  out  of  it ; and,  if  they  choose, 
let  them  call  upon  their  bosom  friend  Melbourne, 
whom  they  are  all  now  pinning  their  faith  upon, 
to  act  the  part  of  Hercules  for  them  in  the  hour 
of  need.  As  for  you,  you've  done  your  best ; and 
if  you  only  cut  and  run  now,  you’ll  come  off  with 
flying  colours. 

Whioolewhip.  At  all  events,  Sinclair,  we’re 
not  to  blame  for  your  being  baulked:  our  benches 
were  much  fuller  than  your  own.  Torywhippy 
must  have  made  a cursed  bad  whip  of  it  to-day 
for  you.  You  saw  there  were  at  least  four  of 
our  officials  ; and  I assure  you,  honour  bright,  I 
spoke  to  not  a few  of  our  people  myself. 

\_Aside.']  And  begged  them  to  make  a point 
of  staying  away. 

Sir  G.  3.  My  good  friend,  I am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you.  I've  always  found  you  disposed 
to  serve  me  on  all  occasions. 

Whioolewhip.  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  my  dear 
fellow.  I shall  be  happy  to  do  as  much  for  you 
another  time,  you  may  rely  upon  it. 

Sir  G.  S.  [to  Sir  F.  B.]  W ell,  my  dear  Burdett, 
it’s  a great  consolation  to  see  you  here.  I was 
quite  sure  you  would  be  true  to  your  colours, 
and  nail  them  to  the  mast  rather  than  desert 
me. 

Sin  F.  B.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  George, 
I scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I waB 
here,  and  yet  1 was  not  here.  I’ll  explain  it  all 
to  you  by  and  by ; but  I am  as  much  chagrined 
at  your  disappointment  as  you  can  be  yourself. 
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Sib  G.  S.  Oh,  I haven't  the  least  doubt  of 
that. 

Wbigqlewiiip.  But,  pray,  my  good  fellow, 
have  you  fixed  any  other  day  for  making  a fresh 
attempt  at  a muster? 

Sib  G.  S.  Why,  I looked  at  the  Notice  Book, 
and  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr  Ley,  «nd  1 
have  at  last  fixed  upon  this  day  fortnight. 

Lord . I beg  your  pardon.  Sir  George, 

did  you  soy  you  mean  to  come  on  upon  this  day 
fortnight  ? 

Sir  G.  S.  Yes,  my  Lord  ; I hope  you’ll  do  me 
the  favour  to  lend  me  a helping  hand. 

Lord . Why,  I can’t  exactly  promise; 

but  I *11  see  what  1 can  do. 

[ Aside. ] — I'll  go  and  tell  Lady  Percy  of 
this  arrangement ; for  she  desired  me  to 
find  out  some  day*  when  nothing  parti, 
cular  was  coming  on,  some  sort  of  diet 
non,  that  she  might  give  a grand  dinner 
to  certain  parliamentary  magnates ; and 
she  could  not  have  a mure  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, I am  aure. 

Lord  E.  B.  Egad,  I'll  do  Lady  Ailerbury  the 
same  good  turn ; for  she  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  best  day  for  asking 
six  or  seven  of  our  great  gems  to  meet  his 
Grace  of  Wellington. 

[ Exeunt  Ix>HD , and  Loud  E.  B.,  who 

had  come  down  from  the  library  a few 
minutes  before ; having  been  there 
when  the  House  was  counted.] 

Sir  F.  B.  Let's  see,  Sinclair.  I think  you 
said  you  had  fixed  this  day  week  for  coming  on 
again. 

Sir  G.  S.  No,  no  ; this  day  fortnight. 

Sir  F.  B.  Well,  be  sure  you  put  up  a legible 
memorandum  about  it  upon  the  card-rack  in  my 
library  ; for  you  know  I’m  the  worst  hand  in  the 
world  at  remembering  dates ; and  1 shall,  with, 
out  fail,  if  you  keep  reminding  me  of  it,  be  down 
on  the  day  appointed,  at  half-past  three.  1 'd 
rather  be  carried  up  the  steps  than  that  you 
should  not  have  a house. 

Wuioglewuip.  But,  my  good  man,  why  the 
deuce,  if  you  are  to  come  on  at  all,  did  you  not 
take  an  earlier  day?  It  must  be  a d — 1 of  a 
bore  to  have  a long  set  speech  bottled  up  in  your 
memory  for  another  fortnight. 

Sib  G.  S.  (),  come,  my  dear  Whigglcwhip, 
you're  too  bad  to  keep  roasting  me  in  this  way. 
But  the  truth  is,  I could  not  possibly’  have  taken 
an  earlier  day  : there  are  nineteen  notices  for 
Thursday,  each  of  which  may  occupy  a whole 
night ; thirteen  for  next  Tuesday ; aud  eleven 
for  the  Thursday  following. 

Torywhip.  Isn’t  that  the  day  for  which 
O’Connell’s  six  notices  about  his  justice  to  Ire- 
land  nostrums  stand  ? 

Sir  G.  S.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list ; but  I did  not  include  them  in  my  cal- 
culation ; for,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that 
they  never  stand  in  any  one’s  way.  They’ll 
never  come  on  till  the  Greek  calends.  These 
notices  are  mere  placebos,  to  keep  the  UepealerB 
in  good  humour. 


Omnts.  Oh,  of  course. 

Sut  F.  B.  Well,  I am  often  lost  in  wonder 
how  the  poor  Irish  dupes,  who  are  so  shrewd 
and  sensible  in  other  matters,  can  be  still  im. 
posed  upon  by  these  mountebank  make-belieuct 
and  corn-exchange  claptraps.  Their  faith  in 
Dan’s  promises  is  far  more  surprising  than  their 
belief  in  transubstantiation. 

Whioomcwhip.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I believe, 
after  all,  you're  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  Why,  Tuesday  fortnight  is,  out  of  sight, 
the  most  awkward  night  you  could  have  hit 
upon.  It’s  the  day  of  the  Queen’s  grand  ban- 
quet  to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  all  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  will  he  there,  of  course  ; and 
then  it’s  to  be  followed  up  by  a grand  ball, 
which,  to  be  sure,  can’t  much  interfere  w-ith  the 
Parliament  avocations  of  pour  people ; but  all 
our  men — your  friend  Joseph,  and  the  Rads  in. 
eluded — will  he  smirking  and  smiling  at  the 
palace,  in  their  bags,  wigs,  and  court  dresses; 
and  there  isn’t  a chance  of  one  of  them  being 
here,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  happen  what 
may. 

Torywhip.  It’s  the  night  too  of  the  Grand 
Gala  at  Vauxhall ; and  1 know  at  least  twenty 
of  our  best  men  who  have  made  up  parties  for 
going  there ; and  they  would  not  stay  away  to 
prevent  all  your  Scottish  parsons,  and  all  their 
glebes  and  manses  to  boot,  from  being  made  a 
kirk  and  a mill  of,  ns  the  saying  is. 

Whiooi.kwiiip.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
new  clown  of  the  horsemanship  at  Astley's,  whom 
the  whole  world  has  run  wild  about,  has  fixed  his 
benefit  for  that  night ; and  I could  name  several 
of  our  grandees  who  mean  to  take  an  early  din- 
ner at  Brookes’,  and  patronise  him,  before  going 
to  her  Majesty’s  ball.  My  dear  fellow,  taka  my 
word  for  it,  you  have  not  a chance ; if  you  try 
to  come  on  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings,  your 
kirk  will  be  floored  again,  as  sure  as  fate,  and 
then  think  how  foolish  you’ll  look. 

Sm  G.  S.  Well,  I dare  say  you  are  right ; but 
I really  must  try  what  I can  make  of  it,  in  de- 
spite of  all  these  discouragements.  There  is 
only  one  notice,  on  this  day  fortnight,  which  lias 
the  priority. 

Torywhip.  And,  pray,  whose  is  that,  I should 
like  to  know  ? 

Sir  G.  S.  Why,  it’s  Tom  Duncotnbe’s  name 
that  precedes  mine. 

Whiggi.kwuip.  Oh,  what!  is  that  the  day 
Tommy  has  fixed  upon  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  his  bill  for  regulating  the  rates  at  the 
Hippodrome  ? Oh,  well : that  alters  the  case 
somewhat.  Y ou’re  sure  of  a H ouse,  at  all  events ; 
for  that’s  an  affair  which  excites  a very  general 
interest,  and  is  not  a mere  local  or  provincial 
squabble,  like  your  Kirk  question.  There  will 
be  rare  fun  on  that  night,  I promise  you. 

Torywhip.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  there  will. 
Inglis  will  be  pitted  against  Duncombe, — the 
saints  versus  the  sportsmen  ; and  I hope  the 
friends  of  our  innocent  old  established  recrea- 
tions will  make  a strong  muster,  aud  drive  your 
Flumtres,  and  Ioglises,  and,  1 suppose  I may 
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add,  your  Sinclair®  too,  out  of  the  field.  You 
supcrsanctificd  gentry  are  really  becoming  quite 
intolerable  as  well  as  intolerant,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  sensible  men  to  be  putting  a spoke  into 
your  wheel. 

Whioolew'hip.  I wager  any  sum  you  please, 
that  there  will  be,  at  least,  450  Members  here  by 
four  o’clock.  The  chaplain  wont  have  been 
honoured  with  such  a crowded  congregation  for 
many  a day. 

Tokywhip.  Well,  it’s  true  enough  that 
you’re  sure  of  a House  at  four  ; but  it’s  not  a 
whit  less  certain  that  you’ll  be  counted  out  long 
before  seven.  Believe  me,  you’d  better  let  it 
alone. 

Sib  G.  S.  Why,  it's  «o  far  well  to  be  certain 
of  a House:  that’s  one  point  gained,  you  know  ; 
and  I must  trust,  for  keeping  it,  to  the  aid  of 
such  a Scotch  corps  de  reserve  as  I may  be  able 
to  muster. 

WmoonEwnip.  Well,  Sinclair,  if  you  don’t 
choose  to  listen  to  reason,  and  will  run  your 
head  against  a stone  wall,  in  spite  of  all  our 
warnings,  we  can’t  help  it ; you  must  have  your 
own  way,  and  cut  your  own  throat.  Tory- 
whip,  are  you  going  up  to  St  James’  Street? 
I’vo  got  my  cab  here,  and  can  set  you  down 
wherever  you  please. 

Tokywhip.  Do  you  think  I can  trust  my. 
Belf  in  your  hands?  Are  you  sure  you  wont 
break  my  neck  ? 

Whigolewhip.  Why,  I don’t  know  what  I 
might  do,  if  I were  certain  of  not  risking  my 
own ; but  as  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  safe 
enough.  I’ll  ensure  your  life  for  one  of  her  Ma- 


jesty’s four-pennies.  Good-b’y,  Sinclair,  I wish 
you  better  luck  another  time.  [ Exeunt . 

Sir  F.  B.  Well,  George,  this  has  really  been 
a very  awkward  and  very  bungled  affair  ; but  we 
must  see  and  manage  it  better  another  time. 
I hope  you’ll  come  up  to  dinner.  I intercepted 
Pringle  in  the  lobby,  just  after  the  unfortunate 
denouement , and  he  has  promised  to  meet  you. 
He  had  refused  two  dinner  parties  on  purpose  to 
be  present  at  this  debate,  and  seemed  quite  mor- 
tified at  your  disappointment,  though  less  sur- 
prised at  it  than  I was. 

Sir  G.  S.  I am  sure  he  would  feel  it  as  much 
as  I do  myself. 

Sir  F.  B.  I’ll  send  away  my  horses  and  walk 
up  with  you  to  the  Carlton.  I was  there  on  ray 
way  down,  and  saw  Jackson,  Hardinge,  Shaw, 
and  several  others,  whom  I intended  to  have  in- 
vited to  dinner ; but  I did  not  do  so,  on  purpose 
that  I might  not  interfere  with  your  “ benefit 
night but  we’ll  now  go  and  see  how  many  of 
them  we  can  still  pick  up.  Come,  “ Let  not  your 
noble  courage  be  cast  down.”  I think  you  still 
may  say,  (i  Et  quondam  pejora  tuli .” 

Sir  G.  S.  Why,  it’s  true ; but  still  it’s  very 
trying  to  a man’s  temper  and  spirits,  after  hav- 
ing primed  and  prepared  himself  to  plead  what 
he  thinks  a very  important  cause,  to  he  “deserted 
in  his  utmost  need,’’  and  find  all  “ Love’s  labour 
Lost,”  But,  however,  there’s  no  help  for  it,  and 
I 6hall  attend  you  with  great  pleasure  ; for  you 
are,  at  all  times,  my  chief  resource  and  consola- 
tion under  any  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
Come  along.  \_Exeunt. 
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Dr  Bowring's  Report  on  Egypt , Syria , and  Can- 
dia,  Sfc.y  &jc. 

Sonny  are  we,  in  one  sense,  to  say  that,  from  the  Re- 
ports before  us,  an  Englishman  may  obtain  a more  inti, 
mate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  political  condition, 
and  the  resources  and  prospects  of  Egypt,  than  he  has  the 
means  of  obtaining  concerning  his  own  country,  without 
incurring  trouble  and  expense,  which  few  can  afTord  to 
bestow  on  such  investigations.  Would  Lord  Normauby 
request  Dr  Bowring  to  report,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  equal  brevity,  upon  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  colonies,  for  the  information  of  the  nation,  he  would 
perform  a really  useful  service  to  the  State. 

Our  present  ticklish  relations  with  the  East,  give  the 
Report  on  Egypt  great  tempoiary  importance,  it  de- 
vclopes  the  resources  and  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
proves,  upon  the  whole,  that  more  is  to  be  lost  than 
gained  to  civilisation  and  commerce,  by  interference  with 
him,  or  his  dynasty,  although  any  European  State  had  a 
right  to  interfere.  To  his  long  struggle,  and  his  inse- 
curity, the  greatest  evils  uuder  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  are  suffering,  namely,  the  conscription  and  the 
destructive  rapacity  of  the  government,  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributed  ; for  his  time  has  beeu  spent, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  wasted,  as  much  in  sr- 
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curing  what  he  has  obtained,  ns  in  ambitious  schemes  of 
farther  conquest. 

The  wonderful  productive  powers  of  Egypt,  and  its 
future  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  but 
especially  to  those  of  England,  whether  as  a producer  or 
consumer,  are  unfolded;  and  the  manyand  formidable  ob- 
structionsand  impediments  to  its  prosperity  are  considered; 
but  not  hopelessly.  In  the  comparatively  greater,  nay,  we 
may  say  the  complete  security  given  to  life  and  property, 
in  every  part  of  the  Pacha’s  territory,  in  the  Desert  as 
much  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  germ  of  a higher 
civilisation,  by  the  introduction  of  education  and  the 
arts,  something  has  been  accomplished,  and  a door  of 
improvement  opened,  were  it  only  through  the  number 
of  intelligent  Europeans  now  settled  in  Egypt.  The 
greatest  obstruction  which  Dr  Iiowring  perceives  to  im- 
provement in  the  East  is  the  Conservative  character  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  “the  untractablc  fana- 
ticism of  its  priests  ;”  though  prejudice  is  giving  way, — 
and  in  every  part  of  the  east,  but  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  Ali’s  dominions,  toleration  is  creeping  in.  The 
appearance  of  so  many  Europeans,  who  cannot  longer  he 
ill  treated,  or  reduced  into  a debased  caste,  is  of  itself  an 
important  circumstance. 

The  following  passage  could  almost  justify  the  worst 
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ills  to  which  Mine  politicians  allege  Turkey  and  Egypt 
to  be  exposed : — 

Were  there  a claw  of  men  in  Egypt  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  seize  and  develops  the  half-formed  conceptions, 
the  vague  but  civilizing  purposes  of  Mahomet  Ali,  im- 
mense improvrnts  would  be  speedily  effected.  The  Pacha 
has  not  always  n clear  sense  of  what  he  proposes  to  him- 
self. Earnest,  impatient,  and  nmbitious  ; desirous  of  see- 
ing immediate  results,  he  scarcely  allows  time  for  the 
thoughtful  laying  down  of  those  foundations  on  which 
he  would  fain  raise  a noble  superstructure.  He  is  in 
haste  to  plant  the  tree,  which  is  no  doubt  commendable, 
but  he  is  in  haste  too  to  gather  the  dowers  and  the  fruit. 
He  unwillingly  consents  to  watch,  to  train  up,  to  water, 
and  to  wait  “ I am  old,**  he  has  been  beard  to  say, 
“ and  cannot  stop  as  younger  men  might  do;  what  I 
would  hare  done  must  be  done  quickly.”  Hence  it  it 
that  many  of  the  intentions  of  the  pacha  are  thwarted  ; 
because  instead  of  waiting  for  the  gradual  growth  of 
time  till  the  plants  fix  themselves  firmly  in  the  ground, 
he  transplants  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  which  flourish, 
or  seem  to  flourish,  for  a few  hours,  and  then  finally 
decay. 

It  must  be  long  before  the  quiet  influence  of  public 
opiniou,  and  the  calm  administration  of  regularly  awarded 
justice,  can  change  the  general  character  of  oricutal  go- 
vernments. In  the  absence  of  alt  organization  for  obtain- 
ing any  adequate  representation  of  the  general  interest, 
violence  is  the  omnipresent  instrument,  the  omnipresent 
evil.  It  seems  to  decide  ali  questions  ; it  begins  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem,  and  it  spreads  througb  ail  the 
circles  of  society  : everybody  is  trained  to  exercise  it  and 
to  submit  to  it  in  turn,  according  as  questions  arise  with 
superiors  or  Infetiors.  Force  thus  becomes  the  only  re- 
presentative of  influence,  reason  goes  for  little,  right  goes 
for  little,  the  rod  is  the  arbiter.  What  men  seek  is  not 
justice  on  their  side  but  power,  the  power  to  inflict  cor- 
poreal suffering  ; those  who  possess  that  power  reckon  for 
something  in  the  community ; those  who  possess  it  not 
are  mere  cyphers,  victims  upon  whom  that  power  is  to 
indulge  its  caprices. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  evidently  many  laudable  though 
vague  desires  after  improvement,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  has  forced  rather  than  fostered,  and  so 
has  failed;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  though  amenable 
to  good  advice  (however  self-willed  and  headstrong)  he 
has  too  often,  in  the  multitude  of  his  counsellors,  instead 
of  wisdom,  found  distraction.  The  character  and  gra- 
dual rise  of  the  energetic  man  with  whom  the  destiuies 
of  Egypt  are  interwoven,  is  briefly  and  emphatically 
traced  in  the  following  passage 

The  growth  of  the  power  and  sway  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  is  not  always  traceable  to  any  original  purpose  or 
policy  and  it  has  Wen  the  almost  inevitable  action  of  a 
stronger  upon  a weaker  position,  the  energy  of  a better- 
directed  against  a worse  organization.  His  progress  was 
step  by  step.  He  originally  created  his  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself  against  attack. 
Intercourse  with  Europeans  suggested  various  improve- 
ments, and  they  were  adopted  slowly  but  perseveringly. 
What  is  created  for  defence  becomes  easily  a weapon  for 
aggression.  In  the  East,  a pacha  generally  holds  his  go- 
vernment for  an  uncertain  number  of  years,  and  even 
though  he  should  regularly  pay  the  stipulated  tribute,  is 
invariably  menaced  with  the  advent  of  a successor  when- 
» ever  influence  enough  can  be  brought  into  play  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  Mahomet  Ali  soon  determined  to  make 
himself  too  strong  for  dismissal;  and  although  many  a 
firman  has  been  fulminated  against  him,  and  he  has  been 
again  and  again  deposed,  it  has  always  been  found  neces- 
sary to  recognise  his  viceroyalty  and  to  reinstate  him  in 
power. 

The  strong  hand  of  Mahomet  Ali  removed  the  hundred 
oppressors  who  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  levied  their 
tribute  from  the  people.  With  their  oppressions  univer- 
sal anarchy  was  associated ; but  the  amount  of  oppres- 


sion which  any  one  of  them  inflicted  depended  much  on 
his  individual  character.  By  the  side  of  a ferocious  was 
often  a btnevolent  Bey.  Tne  tyranny  exercised  in  one 
province  found  a favourable  contrast  iu  the  better  go- 
vernment of  another.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
order  ha*  no  doubt  succeeded  to  anarchy ; the  country 
is  not  broken  as  it  were  into  discordant  fragments ; a 
centralizing  government  has  united  something  like  a 
community  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  the  powers 
of  exaction  have  been  immensely  increased  ; protection 
and  security  have  enabled  the  cultivators  greatly  to  ex- 
tend their  productions,  but  have  been  used  at  the  same 
time  as  instruments  for  enormous  fiscal  demands.  Ca- 
pital applied  to  agriculture  has  wonderfully  augmented 
the  harvests;  but  the  result  is  mainly  to  he  seen  in  the 
revenues  of  the  government,  which  have  been  increased 
to  an  unexampled  extent,  not  only  by  extended  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  the  power  of  collection  and  exaction,  which 
an  improved  system  of  administration  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  government- 

The  restlessness  which  is  almost  the  invariable  com- 
panion of  strong  intellect,  is  prominent  in  Mahomet 
Ali's  character.  His  passions  and  his  power*  must  have 
a field  of  action.  They  have  Wen  engaged  in  surmount- 
ing enormous  difficulties  ; yet  notwithstanding  his  general 
good  fortuue  he  has  been  visited  by  many  a severe  dis- 
aster. The  plague  has  frequently  carried  away  his 
people  by  tens  of  thousands  ; his  revenues  have  been  ab- 
sorbed over  and  over  again  by  immense  expenditure. 
Harassing  wars  have  threatened  his  country  with  depo. 
pulation : yet  he  overthrew  the  Beys  and  destroyed  the 
Mamelukes  when  they  seemed  irresistible;  he  delivered 
Egypt  from  its  thousand  tyrants  and  robbers ; engaged 
with  his  master,  the  sultan,  his  every  step  was  matked 
by  victory ; and  his  course  of  triumph  was  from  the 
south  of  Palestine  to  the  heart  of  Anatolia;  the  holy 
cities,  lost  to  the  caliphate,  he  reconquered,  and  has  kept 
them  in  his  possession.  A merchant-governor,  he  hat 
made  the  conntry  one  vast  counting-house,  and  has 
stocked  his  own  warehouses  with  cotton,  and  opium,  and 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  articles  destined  to  remote 
lands  from  soils  to  which  of  old  such  produce  was  al- 
most unknown. 

Nothing  has  so  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Ma- 
homet Ali’s  character  as  that  desire  of  information  by 
which  he  is  distinguished.  He  has  had  translated  for 
his  own  use  a great  portion  of  the  works  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  No 
intelligent  traveller  visits  Egypt  without  obtaining 
access  to  his  presence  and  adding  to  the  stores  of  hi* 
knowledge.  His  curiosity  is  boundless,  and  he  has  the 
rare  but  felicitous  art  of  abstracting  from  his  visiters 
that  species  of  instruction  which  they  are  particularly 
fitted  to  communicate.  He  converses  with  every  on#  ou 
the  subjects  they  best  understand  ; I have  frequently 
known  him  to  revert  to  topics  in  which  his  mind  had  been 
left  in  an  unsatisfied  stale,  either  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  some  vacancy  in  the  information  itself,  or  of  solving 
some  doubt  or  perplexity  which  had  occurred  to  him  alter 
meditating  on  what  had  occurred.  With  the  names  of 
almost  every  distinguished  statesman  in  Europe  he  is 
perfectly  familiar,  and  of  the  mote  cmiuent  among  them 
he  knows  the  history.  Nothing  more  awakens  his  atten- 
tion than  the  progress  of  mechanical  arts,  and  he  will 
often  require  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  instru- 
merits  or  machinery  whose  operations  have  been  pointed 
out  to  hi  in. 

In  reporting  some  of  the  particulars  of  my  personal 
interviews  with  Mahomet  Ali,  I shall  give,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  character  of  his  mind,  (as  nearly 
as  possible,)  an  exact  translation  of  his  expressions. 

“ Do  not  judge  me  by  the  standard  of  your  knowledge. 
Compare  me  with  the  ignorance  that  is  aronnd  me.  We 
cannot  apply  the  same  rules  to  Egypt  as  to  England ; 
centuries  have  been  required  to  bring  you  to  your  pre- 
sent state,  I have  only  had  a few  years.  You  hare 
numbers  of  intelligent  persons  who  comprehend  their 
rulers  and  carry  on  their  woik.  I can  find  very  few  to 
understand  me  and  do  my  bidding.  I am  often  deceived, 
and  I know  I tun  deceived,  whereas  many  are  deceived 
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but  do  not  know  it.  I seek  everybody  who  can  give  me 
information.” 

I have  mentioned  in  a note  (p.  145)  an  allusion  made 
by  Mahomet  AH  to  his  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Pales- 
tin  : on  another  occasion  he  thus  spoke  of  it : — 

“ Practice  and  action  are  everything.  During  the 
Syrian  insurrection,  Colonel  D and  M.  M re- 

commended me  to  study  history  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  art  of  government.  1 am  too  old  to  study  his- 
tory. My  son  wrote  to  me  for  instructions,  as  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  I thought  the  best  instruction 
was  to  go  myself.  So  I went  to  Jaffa  and  I put  down 
the  insurrection  immediately — this  was  practical  govern- 
ment.” ....... 

“ What  Turkey  wants  is  what  England  has  got — 
men,  men  fit  to  govern : but  the  Turks  are  proud  and 
ignorant,  and  their  pride  and  ignorance  will  lead  to  their 
overthrow. 

“ I came  to  Egypt,  and  I found  the  country  inhabited 
by  barbarians ; there  was  scarcely  one  person  iiv  the 
country  able  to  read  or  write.  In  fact,  only  one  man 
could  1 discover  who  was  fit  for  a secretary.  Now  I 
have  done  what  I can  to  civilize  the  country.  I knew 
that  Europe  was  more  advanced  than  Egypt,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  to  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

“ If  I could  devote  myself  for  ten  years  to  the.  improve- 
ment of  Egypt,  should  I live  so  long,  I would  entirely 
change  the  appearance  of  the  country.  I have  done 
something  already,  hut  nothing  to  what  I will  do. 

“ I have  educated  at  my  own  expense  some  thousands 
of  people.  I have  sent  some  of  them  to  Europe,  and  I 
am  told  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Europe  many  of  my 
young  men  have  distinguished  themselves. 

“ Your  country,  England,  has  reached  its  present  emi- 
nence by  the  labours  of  many  generations  ; and  no  coun- 
try can  Ire  made  suddenly  great  and  flourishing.  Now  I 
have  done  something  for  Egypt.  I have  begun  to  improve 
her ; and  she  may  be  compared  in  some  respects,  not  only 
with  eastern,  but  with  European  countries.  I have 
much  to  learn,  and  so  have  my  people;  and  I am  now 
sending  Edheiu  Bey  with  fifteen  young  men  to  learn  what 
your  country  can  teach.  They  must  see  with  their  own 
eyes  ; they  must  learn  to  work  with  their  own  hands ; 
they  must  examine  your  manufactures  ; they  must  try 
to  discover  how  and  why  you  are  superior  to  us ; aud, 
when  they  have  been  among  your  people  a sufficient  time, 
they  must  come  home  and  instruct  my  people. 

“ The  English  have  made  many  great  discoveries,  but 
the  best  of  their  discoveries  is  that  of  steam  navigation.” 
1 told  him  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation  was  an  Ame- 
rican, and  he  replied,  “ Had  they  not  had  fathers  like 
you,  they  would  not  have  been  such  clever  children. 

“ I had  not  the  benefit  of  early  education.  I was  forty- 
seven  years  old  when  I learned  to  read  and  write.” 

One  could  wish  this  eastern  Napoleon  a long  lease  of 
life,  to  correct  his  errors  and  dcvclope  his  ideas.  Dr 
Bowring  gives  a fearful  picture  of  the  slave  trade  of 
Egypt*  Slave-hunts  are  eagerly  practised  by  Ali’s 
troops  on  the  frontier,  as  their  arrears  of  pay  are  paid  by 
the  sale  of  slaves.  Many  more  of  the  unhappy  Abyssinian 
and  Nubian  slaves  are  killed  in  the  frays  in  which  they 
are  made  captive,  or  perish  miserably  in  the  desert,  than 
are  brought  to  the  slave  market.  Dr  Bowring  touches 
repeatedly  upon  the  gentle,  gay,  and  amiable  character 
of  the  peasantry  of  Egypt ; of  whom  in  one  place  he 
says— 

Nothing  can  equal  the  long-suffering  patience  of  the 
fellahs  of  the  Nile;  their  submission  to  authority;  their 
cheerfulness  under  affliction ; tbeir  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
their  ever-during  gaiety.  In  the  public  works,  the  men 
who  wear  the  heaviest  fetters  seem  to  smile  not  less  than 
any  of  their  companions,  even  when  crippled  with  the 
weight  of  the  irons  hung  upon  them,  which  have  eaten 
tbeir  way  to  their  very  bones.  Song  and  music  are  the 
perpetual  accompaniment  of  the  severest  toil ; and  though 
amidst  the  groups  the  whip  is  seen,  which  is  often  laid 
by  the  overseer  on  the  backs  of  the  labourers,  the  song 
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never  ceases,  the  spirits  seem  never  to  flag.  In  the  crowd 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  anything  of  permanent  melan- 
choly or  dejection.  Nothing  can  break  down,  nothing 
destroy,  that  joyousness  of  mind  which  submits  to  evil 
because  it  is  deemed  inevitable;  but  at  the  same  time 
seizes  on  everything  that  looks  like  happiness,  whether 
its  substance  or  its  shadow.  In  Egypt,  death  itself  is 
connected  with  gaiety : with  rapidly-moving  processions 
which  look  like  triumphs  ; with  shouts  and  music  which 
have  no  connexion  with  gloom.  .... 

The  fellahs  of  Egypt  are,  of  all  races  in  the  world,  the 
most  gentle  and  pacific.  Of  war  and  war-making  they 
would  never  dream,  could  they  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
their  fertile  lands  in  peace.  Indeed,  why  should  they 
quit  their  country;  their  river  which  waters  it,  and 
which  they  still  regard  with  something  like  idolatry  ? 
Where  could  they  find  regions  so  attractive  and  so  fruit- 
ful ? It  is  true  they  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
heavily  oppressed,  but  oppression  has  not  degenerated 
them  : they  have  meekly  bowed  themselves  to  the  yoke  as 
their  forefathers  in  all  time  have  done ; but  never  was  a 
people,  from  their  history,  past  and  present,  more  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  sympathies  in  their  behalf. 

The  Bedouins  find  less  favour  with  Dr  Bo  wring. 
They  seem,  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ali,  to  have  lost 
some  of  their  vices,  and  also  some  of  their  noble  quali- 
ties. Among  the  mixed  population  of  Egypt,  consisting 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Negroes,  the 
Turks  form  the  aristocracy— the  Norman  lords.  Their 
numbers  are  small  and  are  diminishing  ; yet  they  retain 
their  influence  by  that  force  of  habit  which  makes  the 
bear,  though  unmuzzled,  shrink,  and  raise  himself  to 
dance  if  his  master  holds  up  his  stick,  and,  by  his  air, 
menaces  chastisement. 

The  waste  and  misdirection  of  capital  caused  by  tho 
Pacha  forming  manufactures  in  spite  of  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  pointed  out;  but,  in  justification  of  his 
insane  attempts,  Mehemet  Ali  could  cite  the  example  of 
enlightened  France  and  wije  Britain,  who  also  try 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  other  states  and  of 
foreign  supplies.  It  was  Alt's  opinion,  gleaned,  probably, 
from  some  of  our  economists,  that  a National  Debt  de- 
veloped the  national  resources.  Dr  Bowring  told  him 
he  wonld  be  welcome  to  a share  of  ours.  Once,  in  a like 
vein,  when  the  Doctor  remarked  upon  Pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca  taking  advantage  of  the  Infidel  steamers,  Ali  ob- 
served, laughing,  that  “ There  was  nothing  in  the  Koran 
against  steam.” 

Dr  Bowring’s  report,  were  the  tables  thrown  Into  an 
appendix,  and  a little  more  latitude  given  to  personal 
adventure,  wonld  make  the  most  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  book  of  tra- 
vels in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  world.  Has  Lord  Palmerston  a copy-right  in  it  P 
Is  it  not  a national  work  ? 

Portraits  of  Public  Characters.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Random  Recollections,”  &c.* 

In  glancing  over  this  book,  we  have  occasionally  been 
tempted  to  think  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  grave  hoax  of 
some  solemn  wag ; but  there  are  so  many  evidences  of 
entire  good  faith  and  authenticity  about  it,  that  the  idea, 
though  a very  natural  one,  must  be  given  {up.  The 
“ Portraits,”  however  unlike  some  of  them  may  be,  are 
certainly  intended  for  likenesses. 

The  portrait.painter  sets  out  with  the  grave  assnranco, 
that  to  write  “ with  the  greater  fidelity,  fairness,  and 
freedom,  he  has  avoided  all  intercourse,”  while  preparing 
his  work,  with  such  persons  as  Prince  Albert,  Lord 

2 vola.  12qio»  SuvuxOlcuj  b Otley. 
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Hardwicke,  Mr  Adolphus,  Count  D'Orsay,  or  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  subjects  of  his 
sketches.  This  degree  of  candour  was  almost  superflu- 
ous. For  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  or  delineation, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  vouch  in  any  one  instance ; but 
we  may  uffiim  that  his  mistakes,  or  blunders,  arc  to  the 
full  as  diverting  as  other  people’s  facts.  He  hath,  more- 
over, «*  a most  mercer-like  memory.”  Ask  him  about  a 
man's  parts,  and  he  will  talk  of  his  trousers,  **  white 
kids,”  and  the  colour  and  cut  of  his  whiskers.  He  di- 
vides mankind  into  parts— the  angular-faced  and  the 
fiat-faced ; those  who  wear  wide  nether  garments,  and 
those  who  are  spruce  in  their  attire ; and  has  a good 
word  to  say  of  every  one  ; though,  we  fear,  some  of  his 
“ subjects"  will  hardly  agree  that  “ there  is  not  an  obser- 
vation to  be  found  in  his  book  which  ought  to  give  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  any  one.”  Mr  Muntz  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  this  mind,  but  we  should  not  answer  for  every 
other  sitter.  The  author  may  not  be  set  down  by  them  as 
the  witty  Ur  Arbuthnot  did  Denuis,  as  adding  another  to 
the  calamities  of  death,  from  the  ccrtaiuty  of  his  writing 
a man's  memoirs;  but  as  a new  calamity  of  life,  some 
public  men  will  be  simple  enough  to  regard  Mr  Grant. 
However  this  may  be,  while  “ man  is  dear  to  man,” 
gossip  will  never  lose  its  relish ; and  it  is  wonderful 
how  very  slight  a seasoning  of  wit  or  knowledge  will 
render  it  palatable  even  to  discriminating  and  nice  tastes. 

Prince  Albert,  of  tight  and  courtesy,  opens  the  ball, 
llis  manners,  his  person,  his  dress,  are  highly  lauded  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  a specimen  of  his  poetry  is  given.  He 
has  ‘‘a  fine  dark  eye  and  beautiful  cyebiotvs,”  and  was 
major  ou  the  2Gth  of  August  last.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  “ the  most  loquacious  person”  ever  our  author 
■aw—1 “ the  most  incessant  talker  that  ever  opened  a 
mouth  oud  “ he  eats  as  well  as  lie  talks,  the  whole 
evening.”  When  he  has  no  other  use  of  his  mouth,  he 
thrusts  the  top  of  his  cane  into  it.  lie  has  small  eyes, 
“ of  a light  gray  complexion,”  thick  white  eye-brows, 
and  what  Spurzheim  would  have  called  a bad  forehead. 
For  the  rest,  he  looks  very  good-natured  ; or  did  so  look 
on  the  day,  probably  the  only  one,  on  which  our  author 
ever  saw  his  Hoyul  Highness.  He,  moreover,  dresses 
well,  and  would  make  an  admirable  president  of  “ a 
Free-and-Kasy.”  H igh  praise  for  a Prince  of  the  Iilood  ; 
and  wo  only  wish  his  Highness  may  fully  deserve  it. 

Mr  Grant  does  not  confine  himself  sti  icily  to  the  man 
on  bis  easel.  He  glances  aside  in  every  direction  where 
he  can  catch  a trait  or  make  a hit ; and,  on  this  principle, 
has  thus  luggcQ  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  along  with 
Lord  Hardwieke,  engaged  iu  a flare-up  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  the  House  of  Peers.  loO  years  after  this,  the 
following  passage  will  obtain  some  credit,  however  it 
may  be  sneered  at  now 

Hero  I may  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  looked  very  odd  in  his  appearance, 
and  was  very  droll  in  his  manner,  while  delivering  his 
speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  evening  in 
question.  Although  I have  heard  almost  every  speech 
of  any  importance  which  the  Duke  has  made  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I never  heard  him  deliver  one  in  which 
there  was  not  a greater  or  less  number  of  wbat  are 
called  “ screeching  tones  but  on  this  occasion  he  did 
not  titter  a single  sentence,  in  which  he  did  not  literally 
**  squeak”  one  or  more  of  the  words.  In  many  instances, 
a particular  word  was  spoken  in  so  low  a tone  of  voice 
as  to  be  little  better  tlmu  a whisper ; while  the  very  next 
was  so  loud  mid  shrill  ns  to  startle  the  auditors  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  House.  What  added  to  the 
oddity  of  his  elocution,  if  anything  coming  from  the 
Duke  deserves  the  name,  was  the  ludicrous  gesticulation 


he  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  He  turned  his  back  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  one  part  of  his  speech  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Peers,  and  placing 
his  anus  across  his  breast,  and  standing  as  erect  as  if 
some  one  had  been  about  to  measure  bis  height,  looked 
towards  two  ladies  who  were  sitting  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  steadiness  as  if  lie 
meant  to  address  himself  exclusively  to  them,  and  sought 
only  to  ubtaiu  their  approbation.  His  dress,  loo,  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  oddity  of  his  delivery  and  man- 
ner. Though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  weather 
had  been  unusually  rainy  for  eight  or  ten  days  before, 
he  was  attired  in  summer’s  apparel.  He  wore  a biuc 
coat,  with  buttons  which  possessed  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  “shining  power;”  his  trousers  weio 
duckskin,  and  in  the  article  of  whiteness  did  infinite 
credit  to  his  washerwoman  : lie  rejoiced  in  a buff  waist- 
coat, while  his  neck  was  encircled  by  a snow-white  neck- 
erchief, carelessly  put  on,  and  of  such  ample  folds  that  it 
well  nigh  reached  hi*  ears.  There  weic  no  symptoms  of 
the  collar  of  his  shirt : it  was  buried  ; that  is  to  say,  as- 
suming his  shirt  could  boast  of  a collar,  in  “ the  deep 
ocean”  of  the  folds  of  his  neckerchief.  Altogether,  he 
looked  quite  smart  on  the  occasion.  His  appearance, 
indeed,  notwithstanding  the  citcumstnnce  of  more  thau 
tlncvscoic  and  ten  years  having  passed  over  hi*  head, as 
almost  boyish;  and  the  occasional  wheel-abouu”  he 
made  with  his  body  were  performed  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  which  triumphantly  demolished  the  hypothesis 
respecting  his  alleged  growing  physical  infirmities,  which 
certain  prison*  have  thought  proper  to  advance  of  latt\ 
This  was  immediately  before  the  second  of  the  Duke  s 
recent  attacks  of  illness. 

The  Duke  had  undoubtedly  been  meditating  conquest 
that  evening  ; but  there  are  more  dandies  in  Mr  Grant  s 
world  of  great  men  than  Wellington  and  laud  Brougham  ; 
more  coxcombs  than  Count  D'Orsay,  and  the  superlative 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland;  there  is  Mr  Warburton, 
whom,  unless  it  had  been  seen  and  sworn,  no  one  would 
hare  suspected  of  such  enormity  us  wc  find  described  along 
with  the  dinner  given  to  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  whom  I saw  pre- 
sent, there  was  none  whose  appearance  struck  me  more  than 
that  of  Mr  Warburton.  True  as  ever  to  the  clumsily- 
made  blue  coat,  the  large  double-knoUed  neckcloth,  and 
the  collarless  shirt  in  which  he  always  rejoices,  he  yet 
contrived  to  give  himself  an  air  of  unwonted  smartness. 
Shall  I tell  the  reader  in  what  way  ? Why,  by  a mure 
tasteful  knot  in  liis  neckcloth,  and  by  sporting — will  his 
friends  and  constituents  believe  it? — a pair  of  suoto 
white  gloves.  1 fancied  I saw  Mr  Hume  reproving,  in 
bis  own  mind,  this  act  of  foppish  folly  in  one  who  glories, 
as  Mr  Warburton  decs,  in  his  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  who,  mot  cover,  confesses  to  an  antiquity  of  threescore 
years.  At  any  rate,  the  lion,  member  lor  Kilkenny  cast 
sundry  glances  at  Mr  Watburton’s  white  gloves,  which 
must  have  meant  something  more  than  usual. 

What  could  those  glances  mean?  Has  no  ono  found 
the  clue  to  the  mystery  ? Sir  John  Campbell  and  Mi  box 
Mattie,  on  the  same  occasion,  looked  equally  glum  ; while 
Lord  Howick,  usually  “sour  and  sulky,”  as  our  author 
assures  us,  was,  on  this  occasion,  quite  playful  and 
frirky,  and  pluyed  a capital  knife  and  fork. 

Mr  Grant  is  peculiarly  felicitous  on  white  kids.  The 
only  point  of  swcllism  which  the  Lord  Advocate  usually 
lacks,  is  white  kids-  But,  one  memorable  day,  that  on 
which  the  fifteen  judges  gave  judgment  on  the  reserved 
points  in  the  case  of  Frost  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  Mr 
Rutherfurd  sported  a pair, 

Of  as  snow-white  a complexion,  and  ns  unexceptionable 
a fit,  as  ever  Beau  Brumnull  himself  could  boast  ot  in 
the  high  and  palmy  days  of  his  foppery.  And  as  it  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  the  Judges  ami  gentlemen  iu 
court  should  not  be  unobservant  of  his  handsome  gloves, 
he  practised  an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  of  movements 
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with  his  hands.  At  one  time  he  touched  his  forehead,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a rebellious  tuft  of  hair 
which  surmounted  it ; at  another  he  placed  both  hands 
on  his  knee  ; but  his  favourite  movement  was  to  “ mix” 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  those  of  the  other,  and,  after 
allowing  them  to  repose  for  a brief  season  in  each  other’s 
embraces,  abruptly  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  then  to 
work  with  the  gloves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  he 
had  been  trying  them  on  for  the  first  time.  It  is  due  to 
the  learned  lord  to  add.  that  on  the  occacion  in  question, 
his  “ super-dandyism”  was  not  confined  to  his  gloves; 
he  was  an  extra  “ swell”  all  over. 

No  man  in  England  can  touch  our  author  on  this  kind 
of  topic.  He  throws  in  a placebo  when  he  concludes, 
“ Had  Count  D’Orsay  been  in  court,  it  would  have  been 
as  nice  a point  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  sprucest, 
as  to  decide  the  case  of  Frost  nnd  his  companions.”  Very 
well  this  for  the  Scotch  lawyer,  but  what  will  the  count 
say  ? 

Were  Mr  Muntz  to  trim  his  hair  and  beard,  subtract 
somewhat  largely  from  the  capacity  of  his  trousers,  and 
throw  away  his  bludgeon,  his -identity,  as  a public  cha- 
racter, would,  for  aught  we  see,  be  lost — here  we  find 
no  other  trace  of  him  than  those  singularities  which  at 
first  struck  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still,  according 
to  our  authority,  attract  the  public  stare.  Traits,  such 
as  those,  of  whiskers,  trousers,  and  walking-sticks,  are 
better  than  the  no-meaning  generalities  with  which  rea- 
ders arc  sometimes  perplexed,  and  kept  as  wise  in  the 
cud  as  when  they  began  to  study  the  leading  features  of 
n public  character. 

In  our  author  there  is  not  unfrequentlyan  unconscious 
naiocli,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit.  He  admiies  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  exceedingly  ; and  describes  him  as  a great 
reformer  in  prison  discipline,  and  a strenuous  advocate 
for  the  silent  system,  because,  he  slyly  adds,  “ I rather 
suspect  that  lie  judges  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of 
others,  from  the  extreme  punishment  the  silent  system 
would  prove  to  himself  were  his  mouth  sealed.  He  is 
remarkable  for  his  loquacity,  and  no  punishment  on 
earth  would  be  so  great  to  him  as  to  enforce  silence  on 
him  for  any  length  of  time.” 

He  say»  that  the  ladies  admire  the  Rev.  Hugh  M’Neille, 
because  “ it  is  a strange  fact,  all  pugnacious  preachers 
nre  favourites  with  the  ladies.”  We  shall  say  nolhiug 
whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  in  the  sketches  of 
those  eminent  bibliopoles,  Mr  Murray  and  MrTegg; 
but  they  arc,  the  latter  especially,  if  not  strictly  correct, 
yet  abundantly  entertaining.  Mr  Murray,  according  to 
this  authority,  lost  £5,000  by  Byron’s  works,  and  made 
£25,003  by  a Cookery  Book,  for  which  he  repaid  a MrB 
Rumbotd  (?)  with  £500,  and  a long  law-suit.  There 
are  more  wondrous  wonders  of  this  sort,  as  that  Mr 
Murray,  on  a princely  progress  in  the  North,  gave  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers  a dinner,  which  cost  £108,  and, 
in  consequence,  sold  £20,000  worth  of  Byron’s  works 
before  he  left  Scotland!  Mr  Murray  travelled  in  a 
barouche  and  four,  nnd  was  delighted  with  his  Scottish 
jaunt.  He  has  sold  £25,000  worth  of  unpublished 
books  at  a trade  dinner  iu  London,  and  got  rid  of 
£30,000  worth  at  another.  “ Next  day,  it  is  true,  many 
persons  had  misgivings  ; but  that  was  their  affair,  not 
Mr  Murray’s.  Besides,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  repeat 
the  error,  whenever  Mr  Murray  chose  to  favour  them 
again  with  the  best  wines  which  the  Albion  could  pro. 
dtice.”  Whether  is  it  wine  or  sense  that  has  become  so 
scarce  a commodity  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Row  ? 
or,  haply,  is  it  our  author  that  is  slightly  deceived  ? At 
all  events,  the  astute  Mr  Tegg  could  uot  have  been 


among  the  wlne-bibbers.  The  history  of  his  career  is 
among  the  best  things  in  the  volumes.  Mr  Tegg  is  de- 
scribed as  “ the  great  champion  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  mortal  enemy  of  copyright  bills ; not  that  he  cares 
the  fraction  of  a farthing  about  literature,  hot  that  he 
knows  that,  to  prevent  the  right  of  republishing  interest- 
ing works,  would  be  to  destroy  a leading  and  lucrative 
branch  of  his  business.”  In  short,  Sergeant  Talfourd’s 
bill  is  considered  as  for  the  author's  shop  ; and  Mr  Tegg’s 
opposition  is  for  Mr  Tegg’s  shop ; and  both  opinions 
may  be  correct.  Mr  Tegg  is  a Scotsman,  of  the  West, 
by  this  authority ; for  our  author  has  an  ear  for  pro- 
vincial accentuation  as  delicate  as  that  of  Fine-ear,  who 
could  hear  the  grass  grow.  He  knows  no  Scotch  Mem- 
ber who  has  less  of  the  accent  than  Mr  Rntherfurd ; 
while  Sir  William  Rae  has  the  most  frightful  Scotch 
accent  he  ever  heard,  always  excepting  Mr  Carlyle’s. 
But,  on  this  point,  our  author  being  comparatively  but 
lately  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  while  these  gentlemen 
belong  to  the  south,  he  may  be  presumed  fastidious.  Dr 
Johnson  certainly  affirmed  that  he  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference betweeu  the  accent  of  the  natives  of  Mid- Lothian 
and  that  of  Aberdeenshire ; but  Boswell  could  not  com- 
prehend this  obtuseness  of  ear. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  a tolerably  fair  notion 
of  the  character  of  these  sketches.  They  conclude  with 
Mr  George  Robins,  whom  our  author  Tightly  considers  a 
very  great  man,  and  also  a very  great  author.  He 
thinks  that  a tasteful  selection  of  Robins’  works,  “ in 
two  volumes,  would  make  a most  recherche  work  and 
prophesies  that  “Mr  Robins’  advertisements  will  lire 
after  him.  They  will  be  treasured  up  and  read  with 
avidity  by  generations  yet  unborn.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
my  conviction  ; aud  never  (he  adds)  was  I more  firmly 
wedded  to  any  hypothesis.”  Our  author  continues : — 
“ It  is  related  of  a Frenchman,  whose  name  escapes  my 
recollection,  that,  having  asked  of  nn  acquaintance  the 
meaning  of  the  word  prose,  he  was  surprised  on  finding, 
from  the  answer,  that  he  had  been  talking  “prose”  all 
his  life.  This  scarce  does  justice  to  the  witty  dramat- 
ist ; but  neither  does  Mr  Robins  get  justice  when  hie 
advertisements  arc  described  as  “ blank  verse,”  and  ar- 
ranged as  such.  The  selections  should  not  be  done  in 
that  style,  whoever  is  editor. 

Campbell  and  Moore  have  each  a niche  in  this  Temple 
of  Fame.  There  are,  we  are  told,  some  remarkable  coin- 
cidences between  them.  Both  are  poets ; both  are  Whigs ; 
both  have  pensions ; both  are  short,  though  the  lesser 
Tom  is  triple  broader  than  his  twin  ; both  have  written 
prose  as  well  as  verse;  and  both  are  called  Thomas,  or 
“ The  Two  Toms,”  which  “ is  pleasant  alliterations,”  as 
Sir  Hugh  might  say.  But  the  parallel  docs  not  end  here. 
Both  “ The  Toms”  arc  courted  by  the  great  for  the  charms 
of  their  society;  both  are  “good  fellows;”  and  the  portraits 
of  both  hnng  check  by  jowl  In  Mr  Colburn's  back  shop; 
and,  to  finish,  they  are  here  stuck  together  in  Mr  Grant’s 
book,  which,  wc  assure  the  world,  is  good  reading  now, 
aud  will  be  choice  reading  when  it  has  got  mellow, 
or  about  as  ancient  as  Pcpy&'  diary.  Mr  Campbell  is, 
it  seems,  the  author  of  a u Life  of  Mrs  Siddons,”  and  of 
“Lettersfrom  the  E:ist,”and  of  nothing  more  in  prose  that 
his  aketchcr  is  acquainted  with.  “ The  Specimens  of  the 
Poets”  was  a somewhat  goodly  work,  even  in  point  of 
hulk  ; hnt  we  arc  not  surprised  that  the  present  author 
has  never  heard  of  it,  ns  we  presume  that  no  one  else  is 
ever  to  hear  of  it  more.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  copy-right 
bill  will  require  a rider. 

We  shall  finish  oui  notice  of  a really  amusing  booh, 
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which  give#  on*,  at  least,  dome  definite  ideas  of  things, 
if  not  of  men,  with  this  contrast. 

COUNT  D'orSAY. 

llis  steed  snorts  and  prances  as  if  proud  of  its  burden. 
That  the  servant  who  rides  behind  him  is  proud  of  hav- 
ing so  handsome  and  elegant  a master,  no  one  who  has 
seen  him  can  doubt.  Put  to  him  any  ordinary  question, 
and  you  are  fortunate  if  you  get  an  intelligible  answer 
•t  all.  Ask  him  {as  tes  have  done  (“1  who  is  that  fine- 
looking  gentleman  who  is  riding  before  him,  and  he 
answers  promptly,  and  with  an  aspect  of  decided  self- 
complacency — “ The  Count — that  is  the  Count!”  Well, 
the  answer  is  sufficiently  definite,  after  all.  He  must  be 
n very  green  personage,  indeed,  who  would  not  at  once 
conclude  that,  although  there  are  scores  of  Counts  in 
London,  Count  D’Orsay  is  the  man  intended.  When 
ordinary  dandies  come  into  contact  with  the  Count,  they 
are  fain  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Lord  Monteagle, 
lately  Mr  Spring  Rice,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  on  re- 
markably good  terms  with  himself.  One  Saturday  in 
April  last,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Count,  while 
making  some  calls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall, 
chanced  to  be  observed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  though,  I 
believe,  the  latter  was  not  observed  by  the  Count ; and 
the  moment  his  Lordship’*  eye*  lighted  on  the  fine  form 
of  Count  D'Orsay,  he  looked  ns  confounded  and  morti- 
fied as  need  be.  If  his  countenance  were  a fitting  index 
of  what  was  passing  in  hi#  mind,  he  must  have  been  say- 
ing  to  himself— “Ah  ! well  I am  a tolerably  becoming 
person,  though  rather  short  in  stature  ; but,  1 must  admit, 
I cannot  match  the  Count”  Lord  Monteagle  stole  away 
in  the  direction  of  Parliament  Street  On  his  way  he 
met  a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assuming 
the  airs  of  familiarity  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  intercourse  with 
M.  P.’s,  their  votes  being  an  object  with  him.  he  accosted 
him  with — “Well,  how  goes  it  with  you?”  But  the 
thing  was  a decided  failure.  It  was  a clumsy  affair ; he 
bad  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  total  eclipse 
which  he  suffered  when  his  diminutive  person  came  in 
contact  with  the  tall,  finely-formed  figure  of  Count 
D’Orsay.  But  I forbear  to  dwell  on  the  contrast ; for, 
If  comparisons  are  odious,  contrasts  must  be  doubly  so  ; 
at  least  to  one  of  the  parties. 

It  is  obvious  that  a writsr  who  possesses  the  powers 
of  observation  and  penetration,  indicated  by  this  pas- 
sage, enjoys  advantages  in  delineating  character  with 
which  Asmodeus  himself  could  not  compete. 

“ He  is  a keen  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  souls  of  men.” 

Two  Summers  in  Norway.  By  the  Author  of 
the  “ Angler  in  Ireland.” 

After  Switzerland  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  so 
attractive  to  those  who  love  to  look  upon  the  picture  of 
a free  and  happy  society  as  Norway.  The  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners  among  a kindred  race,  the  equality  of 
rank,  and  the  general  contentment  of  a people,  where  few 
ore  rich  and  none  are  destitute,  together  with  the  wild 
and  majestic  natural  features  of  “ the  land  of  the  I-'jeld 
and  Fjord,”  strongly  interest  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  re-create  to  imagination  the  olden  times  of 
Merry  England.  Norway  has,  of  late  years,  attracted 
the  “ brothers  of  the  angle,”  who  find  in  its  rich  waters, 
and  its  simple,  kind,  and  hospitable  manners,  everything 
that  the  angler  most  prizes,  a moderate  rate  of  expense  in. 
eluded.  The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  those  enthu- 
siastic anglers,  who  can  only  be  appreciated,  even  among 
bis  brethren,  by  the  masters  of  the  craft.  These  have 
been  nearly  driven  from  the  waters  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land by  that  spirit  of  gain  or  exclusivUm  which  has 
seised  those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  streams ; 
and,  passionately  fond  of  angling,  this  brother  of  the 
angle  went  to  pursue  the  sport,  where,  whether  as  a 


science  or  pastime,  it  is  still  hardly  known;  the  Nor- 
wegian fisher  having  no  object  in  view  stive  the  fish-kettle. 
This  work  will  be  most  precious  to  those  who  follow  his 
footsteps,  in  order  to  pursue  “ the  fascinating  sport 
and  it  will  also  be  of  use  as  a guide-book  to  the  travel- 
ler in  Norway,  whatever  be  his  particular  object.  Nor 
to  that  omnivorous  devourer,  tiie  Reading  Public,  is  it 
without  attractions  ; though  it  adds  comparatively  little 
to  the  sum  of  delightful  information  and  description 
which  has  made  all  the  world  in  love  with  Norway  as 
it  is  represented  in  Mr  Laing’s  enthusiastic  pages.  Pass- 
ports, steamers,  towns,  inns,  Ac.  Ac-,  are  of  small  value 
to  those  who  arc  not  about  to  visit  the  Scandinaviau 
peninsula ; and  the  rural  life  and  social  manners  of  Nor. 
way  are  already  so  well  known  from  other  recent  tra- 
vellers, and  especially  from  Mr  Laing,  that  we  may  safely 
leave  them  to  those  concerned  ; and,  looking  only  to  what 
is  original,  select  this  new  and  exquisite  feature  of  a 
northern  country,  its  summer  nights. 

If  I may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  I should  sny 
there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  a Scuudi. 
navian  tour,  that  afford  deeper  enjoyment,  not  tinmixrd 
with  surprise,  titan  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  short 
summer  nights.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  of 
their  native  poets,  that,  “ At  midsummer,  on  Norway’s 
hills,  the  blush  of  morning  kisses  the  blush  of  evening 
and  so  slight  is  the  interval,  at  this  season,  between  the 
fading  of  the  setting  sun’s  rays  a trifle  to  the  west  of 
north,  and  the  rapid  reappearance  of  his  orient  beams, 
a little  to  the  cast  of  that  point,  that  this  pause  between 
the  two  sweetest  periods  of  ,the  day  might  be  compared 
to  the  balmy  breath  that  parts  the  coral  lips  of  the  sleep- 
ing infant. 

Those  few  brief  hours  are,  indeed,  surprisingly  lovely 
in  the  further  north  : I sny  iu  the  further  north  ; for  it  is 
not  until  the  Dovre  Fjeld  is  crossed,  that  their  full  charm 
can  be  felt.  Un  the  soutiiern  side  of  the  Dovre  Chain, 
the  nights  are  only  shorter  and  lighter  Ilian  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  : when  that  barrier  is  passed,  they 
seem  to  assume  an  entirely  new  character.  There,  at 
that  season,  the  course  of  the  sun  is  so  oblique  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  that  while  he  never  rises  high  iu 
the  zenith,  he  also  never  sinks  far  beneath  view.  Unlike, 
therefore,  “ the  set  of  Tropic  Sun,”  who  “sudden  sinks, 
and  all  is  night,"  the  glorious  orb,  for  some  time  before 
and  after  the  summer  solstice,  remains  so  tew  degrees  bel- 
low the  horizon,  that  the  refraction  of  its  rays  preserve# 
a perpetual  twilight : how  holier,  sweeter  far  than  garish 
day,  and  yet  how  different  from  our  own  midsummer 
nights,  sweet  thougli  they  be ! The  light  is  strong 
enough  to  enable  one  to  rend  or  write  in  the  interior  of 
a room  : and  stars  even  of  the  first  magnitude  nre  invisi- 
ble. Yet  is  it  a chastened  mellow  light;  not  casting 
strong  shadows,  hut  throwing  a golden  mantle  of  tran- 
quil repose  over  every  object  it  touches  and  beautifies. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  peculiar  effect  it  pro- 
duces, not  only  upon  the  eternal  snows  of  Sneehn-ttan,  or 
“ the  pine  forest’s  immemorial  shade,”  or  the  silvery 
cataract’s  ceaseless  turmoil ; but  still  more  upon  a sleep- 
ing city,  like  Trondbjem.  The  buildings  lie  so  palpably 
stretched  b#fore  the  eye,  yet  so  harmoniously  blended  to- 
gether, their  picturesque  points  heightened,  their  harsher 
defects  softened  down ; the  vast  Fjord  expanding  dis- 
tinctly without  a wave  or  ripple  to  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
tant bine  mountains ; the  boats  rocking  idly  by  the 
shore;  the  scenes  of  labour  silent  ns  the  grave;  all  the 
records  of  nature  and  of  man  so  perceptible,  yet  so  still : 
it  needs  but  to  follow  the  musings  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  one’s  self  alone  in  a new  world,  or  realizing  the  con- 
ceptions our  childhood  formed  of  Fairyland. 

As  we  can  imagine  nothing  to  surpass  the  beauty  of 
a midsummer  night  by  the  side  of  a loch,  or  on  the  Bra 
shore  of  the  west  Highlands,  we  must  be  content  to 
wonder,  believe,  and  admire.  Those  must  have  been  the 
kiud  of  nights  which  gave  the  author  of  “Peter  Wil* 
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kins H his  idea  of  the  delicious  gloom,  and  beautiful 
atmosphere  of  the  country  of  his  flying  men  and  wo- 
men. 

The  author  has  neither  the  same  understanding  nor  relish 
of  the  household  life  of  Norway  which  inspired  Mr  Laing's 
descriptions,  when  that  gentleman  found  the  manners 
fast  departing  from  Scotland  revived  to  him  in  Norway. 
But  if  he  is  less  competent  to  sketch  homely  interiors, 
which,  without  loving,  he  can  charitably  tolerate,  he 
has  a fine  eye  for  natural  scenery.  We  have  here  an 
example  of  his  artificial  disqualifications  for  roughing  it 
in  a primitive  country,  and  also  of  his  taste  for  the 
picturesque ; which,  he  thinks,  has  been  neglected  by 
previous  travellers : — 


At  first  the  course  lies  among  the  thousand  islands  of  all 
sizes  that  line  the  weitem  shore,  and  is  afterwards  sel- 
dom far  from  one  or  the  other  coast.  Wherever  there  is 
any  level  land,  smiling  hamlets  and  cultivation  are  sure 
to  be  seen  : but  even  whete  the  rocky  soil  seems  to  for- 
bid all  footing  to  man,  in  many  a sheltering  corner  nestle 
small  but  well-built  cottages,  with  their  green  patches  of 
com  and  potatoes  close  by ; while  the  numerous  boats 
shew  that  their  hardy  inmates  consider  the  sea  to  he  both 
their  farm  and  high  road. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour,  the  Angler  was  induced,  by  a 
respectable  farmer,  with  the  well-sounding  northern  name 
of  Thor  Odegarten,  to  ascend  the  high  grounds  in  quest  of 
a herd  of  rein-deer  reported  to  be  there.  The  cattle  of  the 
farmer  had  already  gone  to  the  mountains  for  summer 
pasture.  The  sportsmen  ascended  the  Steep  mountains 
exactly  at  midsummer,  on  the  strong,  and  sure-footed 
ponies  of  the  country,  carrying  with  them  the  provision 
necessary  for  a two  nights’  bivouac.  They  passed  the  line 
of  fir  and  birch,  and  arrived  among  the  stunted  junipers, 
willows,  and  dwarf  birch. 

There  were  scattered  patches  of  snow  on  the  lower 
grounds  ; and  the  surrounding  hills  universally  returned 
their  wintry  mantle.  Hero  and  there,  cattle  were  roam- 
ing at  large  ; while  in  the  foreground  stood  several  Set- 
ters, consisting  of  neatly-built  loghouses,  with  a greets 
enclosure  round  each. 

We  entered  into  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to  Thor ; 
and  I was  greatly  pleased  with  the  order  and  cleanliness 
that  reigned  throughout.  A buxom  maiden  was  em- 
ployed in  washing  her  numerous  wooden  utensils  with  a 
decoction  of  juniper  branches,  the  best  nostrum  for  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  sweet.  She  immediately  arose  to 
present  us  with  a bowl  of  delicious  milk.  Her  little 
dairy  was  a pattern  of  neatness  ; and  already  at  this 
early  season  was  well  stored  with  butter:  the  furniture 
appeared  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  beautifully  clean. 
The  Sietter  life  seems  exactly  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Swiss  chalet ; only  it  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
habitations  of  their  fellow  men.  The  Norwegians  have 
the  same  affectionate  names  for  their  cows,  the  same 
songs  in  their  praise;  and,  singular  enough,  precisely 
the  same  long  horn  as  the  well-known  Cor  des  Afpcs , 
only  that  it  is  straight,  instead  of  being  curved,  at  the 
end.  The  lonely,  adventurous  life  of  the  Sietter,  must 
have  its  charm,  for  a time  at  least ; and  their  songs  ex- 
press this  sentiment  very  strongly. 

The  rein-deer  were  discovered,  but  none  were  shot. 
The  angler’s  good  luck  was  all  by  water. 

The  following  little  anecdote  shews  very  pleasingly  how 
the  links  of  social  life  are  interwoven,  so  to  connect 
those  seeming  extremes  of  European  society,  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  France,  with  an  old  hostess  in  an  ancient 
town  of  Norway  :— 

There  is  no  inn  whatever  in  this  northern  capital  of 
Norway.  An  indifferent  one  was  lately  set  up,  but  the 
experiment  did  not  answer ; and  it  was  soon  dosed. 
There  are,  however,  several  lodging-houses  ; the  best  of 
which,  especially  for  an  Englishman,  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Ilom  berg,  a wonderful  old  lady,  who  has  kept  lodgings 
for  more  than  half  a century;  nnd  though  upwards  of 
eighty,  still  retains  a green  old  age.  The  stranger  will 
meet  with  every  attention  and  reasonable  comfort  at  her 
house.  She  had  the  honour  of  accommodating  the  pre- 
sent Ruler  of  France,  Louis  Philippe,  during  his  expa- 
triation in  the  early  times  of  the  French  Revolution  : 
and  she  has  this  summer  (1839)  received  from  him  a 
very  handsome  musical  clock,  through  the  hands  of  the 
French  Scientific  Expedition  lately  sent  to  the  North. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  good  old  lady  was 
gratified  by  this  royal  recollection  of  the  treatment  ho 
had  experienced  at  her  house:  and,  all  the  time  I was 
there,  its  tunes  were  kept  almost  incessantly  play  nig  for  the 
amusement  of  her  numerous  friends,  that  called  to  see 
and  admire  it.  Such  useless  elegances  as  musical  clocks 


After  thoroughly  examining  Krogkleven,  I dined  at 
Snndvoll,  a small  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass.  It  was 
my  first  introduction  to  Norwegian  fare,  outside  the 
capital : and  it  gave  me  a very  unpleasant  foretaste  of 
what  I was  to  expect  in  the  remoter  districts.  Here,  at 
a point  of  great  resort,  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  Chris- 
tiania, and  after  giving  three  or  four  hoars’  notice,  I 
could  obtain  nothing  but  a plate  of  insipid  grayling,  and 
a cake  of  fried  eggs,  with  some  bard,  stringy,  ill-flavoured 
bacon  : the  potatoes  were  scanty  and  bad ; and  I had  not 
yet  become  accustomed  to  the  sour  rye  bread.  To  wash 
down  this  indifferent  dinner,  there  was  only  one  bottloof 
wine  in  the  house  : it  was  labelled  “ Pad  us,”  a name  I 
never  heard  of  before  or  since;  and  reminded  me  of  Tavel 
wine,  of  which  most  visiters  to  Switzerland  will  proba- 
bly retain  a disagreeable  reminiscence. 

I slept  that  night  at  the  village  close  to  the  Falls  of 
Honefoss,  which  I greatly  admired  as  well  under  the 
brilliant  effect  of  the  morning  sun,  as  by  the  milder 
evening's  light.  There  are  many  grander,  many  much 
loftier,  falls : but  I know  none  more  thoroughly  Nor- 
wegian. It  forms,  if  I may  so  say,  a long  inclined  plane 
of  broken  water,  with  rocks  irregularly  protruding  in 
the  midst.  On  these,  so  many  sawmills  are  built,  as  to 
look  like  a little  village  floating  on  the  wild  torrent. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  and  the  body  of  the  water  are 
very  great : and  across  the  very  centre  of  the  Fall,  a 
long  bridge  of  planks,  scarcely  raised  above  the  rushing 
flood,  offers  an  apparently  very  insecure  passage  to  car- 
riages as  well  as  pedestrians. 

In  the  above  style  the  approach  to  Christiania  forms  a 
more  ambitious  and  finished  picture.  The  author  is  in  a 
small  steamer,  sailing  up  the  Fjord  to  that  town. 

This  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
beautiful ; and  as  the  vessel  crosses  the  Fjord  from  side 
to  side,  to  leave  or  take  in  passengers  at  every  town  along 
its  shores,  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 
The  first  view  of  Norway  presents  a very  favourable  con- 
trast to  that  of  Sweden,  which  latter  is  (at  least  on  the 
western  coast)  as  bare  nnd  wild  as  can  be  conceived,  and 
almost  devoid  of  habitations  visible  from  the  sea. 
"Whereas,  on  obeying  the  early  summons  to  leave  the 
“ Prinds  Karl,”  and  embark  on  board  the  **  Constitu- 
tion,’’ in  the  harbour  of  Fredericsveem,  the  eye  opens 
upon  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  and  industry  of 
man.  The  shore  is  lined  with  houses;  adjoining  are 
verdant,  well-cultivated  fields ; in  the  back  ground  rise 
lofty  mountains,  partially  bare,  and  partially  covered 
with  dark  pine  forests. 

The  town  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fortress;  and  from  its  colour,  as  well  as  position, 
lias  a peculiarly  picturesque  appearance  from  the  water. 
The  little  port  is  singularly  embusomed  in  granite  rocks: 
a short  way  from  shore  is  moored  the  whole  navy  of 
Norway,  consisting  of  a couple  of  corvettes,  aud  some 
half  dozen  gun-boats,  laid  up  in  ordinary.  I suppose 
this  Lilliputian  force  is  kept  as  a nucleus  for  their  ma- 
rine; otherwise  it  would  seem  to  bo  either  too  much,  or 
too  little,  being  useless  in  war,  and  needlessly  expensive 
in  peace.  ........ 

I scarcely  know  a more  enjoyable  voyage,  on  a fine 
summer's  day,  than  this  up  the  Fjord  of  Christiania. 
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are  very  rare  articles  at  Trondhjem  ; where  the  orna- 
mental is  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  strictly  useful. 

The  Kamsen  is  to  the  Angler  the  river  of  paradise ! 
Bruce  approaching  the  source  of  the  Nile,  ora  traveller  in 
Africa  imagining  he  had  traced  the  genuine  Niger,  could 
not  be  more  excited  than  our  tourist,  as  he  came  near 
this  enchanted  and  enchanting  salmon  river.  He  says, 
to  any  but  an  Anglo-maniac,  (he  must  mean  an  Angler- 
maniac,)  his  feelings  would  have  nppeared  incomprehen- 
sible and  ridiculous.  He  had  hitherto  met  with  very 
indifferent  sport  in  Norway ; and  this  was  his  last  and 
greatest  venture.  He  proceeds — 

It  was  therefore  with  a feverish  excitement  that  I ran 
up  n hill  that  overhung  the  Post-house  of  Spilium,  and 
promised  evidently  to  command  the  lower  course  of  the 
Namsen,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The  very  first 
glance  satisfied  me  l had  at  last  reached  the  real  river  for 
an  Angler:  a deep  broad  stream  rolled  majestically  into 
a beautiful  bay,  that  in  its  turn  opened  into  a noble 
Fjord.  For  a long  way  up,  I could  see  the  river  main- 
tained the  same  equable  course. 

His  anticipations  were  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Namsen  will  henceforth  never  know  peace 
from  English  fly-fishers.  He  ascended  the  river,  and 
settled  himself  in  a neighbouring  farm-house,  in  the  fol- 
lowing comfortable  style,  before  commencing  operations 
on  a scale  that  will  excite  the  astonishment  and  envy  of 
all  British  anglers 

I was  soon  installed  in  the  best  rooms  of  the  honse. 
My  host’s  name  was  Iver,  of  Mcdiaa;  a worthy,  kind- 
hearted  man  as  ever  lived  : his  family  consisted  only  of 
his  wife,  a son  of  about  17»  and  a daughter  14  yearB 
old.  I found  them  all  cleanly,  civil,  and  obliging  in  the 
extreme;  and  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  their  power  to 
conduce  to  my  comfort ; therefore,  as  the  situation  was 
most  convenient,  I made  their  house  my  head  quarters, 
during  both  my  visits  to  the  Namsen : and  if  I were 
ever  fortunate  enough  to  get  there  again,  should  do  the 
same.  I had  a neatly  finished  chamber,  of  just  suflicient 
length  to  admit  a twenty-foot  rod  to  be  hung  on  pegs, 
without  being  taken  to  pieces;  a great  convenience  to 
the  Angler.  Beyond  it,  was  a smaller  room,  where  I 
could  stow  away  my  stores  and  valuables  under  lock  and 
key : on  the  other  side  was  a little  kitchen,  used  only  for 
my  purposes,  the  family  kitchen  and  apartments  being 
under  a distinct  roof.  The  whole  was  very  neatly  boarded, 
and  perfectly  clean:  what  could  an  Angler  wish  for  more? 
My  brother  enthusiasts,  if  such  there  be  that  peruse  these 
volumes,  will  picture  to  themselves  the  delight  with  which 
I took  possession  of  iny  wooden  palace,  and  retired  early 
to  my  humble  little  bed,  in  t he  almost  vain  hopeof  short- 
ening the  interval  to  the  wished  for  morning,  by  courting 
slumbers  that  my  anxiety  scarcely  suffered  to  visit  my 
eyelids. 

The  salmon  rivers — nay,  the  lakes  and  locht — of  the 
British  Islands,  must  henceforth  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  the  broad  and  majestic  Namsen,  on  whose 
placid  waters  the  Angler  launched  his  boat,  manned  by 
two  hardy  natives. 

Before  five  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
July,  1037,  I first  threw  my  line  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Namsen;  a day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  my  piscatory 
annals.  The  river  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order ; and  I 
had  put  on  a most  captivating  tty,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Martin  Kelly,  of  a size  I should  no  where  else 
have  dreamed  of  using  even  in  March. 

What  was  to  be  its  success  ? I was  not  long  left  in 
Enspcnse ; for  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  bank,  at  the  head  of  the  first  stream,  in  the  midst  of 
the  breaking  water,  I saw  a large  circle,  and  at  the  same 
moment  felt  I had  firmly  hooked  a good  fish.  He  in- 
stantly rushed  down  the  rapid  stream,  plunging  violently 
wbeuever  in  the  slightest  degree  checked : ami  though  we 
pulled  at  once  for  the  shore,  he  had  run  out  more  thun 


one  hundred  yards  of  line,  before  I eould  Is?  no  tbe 
land.  I then  scrambled  as  well  as  I could  after  him, 
among  the  loose  shingle,  panting  with  agitation  more 
than  exertion,  and  wheeling  up  my  line  a*  fast  u my 
aching  muscles  would  permit.  Most  fortunately,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  liue  out,  I was  curb!*! 
to  keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks : and  at  length  sorreetfri 
in  drawiug  my  silvery  foe  into  deeper  and  cnootier 
water. 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  beaten  as  yet.  Mtar 
a time  did  he  run  out  the  spinning  reel,  to  my  »mt 
alarm  : many  a race  did  he  give  me  aloug  the  trreriw- 
ous  bank.  However,  conscious  of  the  strength  ot  ay 
tackle,  I made  him  fight  hard  for  every  foot  of  the  lias, 
and  saw  that  he  evidently  came  towards  the  land,  win 
diminished  energies  after  each  struggle.  My  jeeiid 
attendant  being  a novice  in  the  art  of  gaffing,  mis«d 
several  opportunities  that  a Tweed  Fisherman  wo*3 
have  considered  certain : but  at  length,  after  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  of  most  splendid  sport,  the  fish  mi  wc- 
cessfully  gaffed,  and  laid  on  the  greensward.  Ths  bsok 
was  scarcely  extracted  from  his  month,  when  he  *u 
accurately  weighed,  and  proved  to  be  a trifle  over  twesty. 
eight  pounds,  exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest  raUcos  I 
had  ever  before  caught 

None  but  a brother  Angler  can  appreciate  my  fee «sn 
at  this  success  of  my  first  essay  on  the  Namsen:  itweari 
at  once  to  justify  all  I had  heard  of  its  reputsbos.  i 
afterwards  rose  four  fish ; two  of  which  I killed  wiibul 
any  great  difficulty : each  of  them  weighed  four-eft 
pounds.  The  weather  was  sultrily  hot,  and  by  «qit 
o’clock  the  sun  was  so  powerful  that  no  more  fish  week 
rise.  I,  therefore,  returned  to  my  breakfast  not  a link 
gratified  with  my  morning’s  performance. 

A tolerably  good  morning's  work  this;  but  hewn: 
it  again  in  the  eveuing.  And  thus  passed  day  by  day; 
fish  of  nineteen  or  twenty  pounds  being  considered  » 
great  shakes,  and  smaller  salmon  and  grilse,  which 
make  an  angler’s  reputation  at  home,  being  almen  dm- 
pised.  A hundred  pounds  waa  a common  day’s  ved. 
On  other  days,  1 17  pounds  were  taken.  The  fish 
equitably  and  liberally  apportioned.  None  bot  ao  rnyte 
can  appreciate  the  record  of  each  successive  day's  sport  ti 
every  rise,  and  the  weight  and  measure  of  every  pwr  & 
that  waa  taken.  From  the  Namsen  we  turn  to  the  in- 
habitants on  its  banks. 

It  was  my  constant  habit  to  mix,  and  converse  ri* 
people  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  my  imperfect  acqoainttK* 
with  the  language  would  permit ; and  nowhere,  I **- 
ceive,  can  the  primitive  character  and  customs  of  as 
Norwegians  be  observed  to  greater  advantage,  tiua  hav- 
From  their  position,  the  natives  of  Nummedil  hire  u* 
pcrienced  little  intermixture  with  others,  and  thasfat 
live  aud  think  much  as  their  forefathers  did.  General’ 
speaking,  they  are  an  extraordinarily  fine  nc*  of 
both  for  height  and  shape:  and  among  the  fo»*k* 
I observed  more  beauty,  than  anywhere  el*  ia  >*• 
way. 

Kindness  of  manner  towards  each  other,  and  tows™ 
strangers  ; honesty;  patience,  industry,  contentment,  & 
qualities  they  possess  In  an  eminent  degree.  As  «a  k* 
stance  of  their  honesty,  I never  saw  a door  fastewd,  sw 
seldom  shut,  by  night  or  by  day : as  a proof  of 
kindness  of  heart,  I never  witnessed  a quarrel 
them,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  several  Mpvewe 
great  indignation  with  one  of  their  own  body,  *he  tt* 
noyed  me  a little  by  attempting  to  angle  befof*  ffiC- 

The  people  here  were  suffering  severely  fro®  R * 
cessive  failures  of  their  crops,  in  the  recent  bad  seu«x 

The  angler  repeated  his  visit  to  the  Namsen  lut  P*-> 
his  first  visit  having  been  in  1837.  He,  at  tha  tar- 
extended  his  tour  In  the  country,  and  tried  other  6*“^’ 
streams ; and  performed  one  of  his  very  greatest  ftsa  “ 
a salmon  over  forty  pounds,  three  fee t ten  i»  1®?*^  ‘ 
killed,  if  that  be  the  woid,  iu  one  half  boar ! Is***1, 
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prising  that  he  should  break  out  in  poetic  raptures  over 
the  Nnmsen?  Tolerably  large  fish  may  be  killed  in  the 
Tweed,  “but  for  how  short  a period  does  the  fishing 
there  last ! and  how  immeasurably  inferior  is  the  easy 
capture  of  a score  of  Kelts  in  the  Sproustou  Dove,  to  the 
serious  encounters  with  a glorious  thirty  pounder,  under 
Fink  uni  Foss  1”  The  Namsen  will  tolerate  no  trout  in 
its  mighty  waters,  nor  is  there  any  trout  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; but  a sportsman,  fond  of  shooting,  may 
fiud  capcrcailyie  iu  the  forests,  and  ptarmigau  on  the 
mountains.  A bird,  unknown  in  Britain,  called  the  Hjer- 
per  or  hazel  hen,  is  “ the  most  delicately  flavoured  bird” 
the  Angler  knows,  and  is  without  the  layer  of  brown  flesh 
common  to  the  other  game  birds,  having  its  breist  of  the 
purest  white  throughout.  He  nlso  celebrates  a berry  of 
exquisite  flavour  growing  low,  called  by  the  Norwegians 
the  MoUabear , and  resembling  a white  mulberry. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  th® 
u Two  Summers”  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Norway, 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  still  less  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  than  even  the  angling  exploits.  The  author  does  not 
eunsider  Norwny  a field  for  emigration,  save  to  a hardy 
and  industrious  young  man  who  has  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  an  estate ; and  we  dare  say  that  he  judges  fairly. 
For  mere  labourers,  Norway  is  decidedly  bad,  though  wages 
arc  not  relatively  low,  being  considerably  higher  than  in 
Ireland.  One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  Norwegians 
is,  that  they  have  in  too  great  abundance  the  common 
necessaries  of  life — too  much  to  eat  and  drink ; and  that 
the  ease  with  which  tbeir  sensual  wants  can  be  supplied 
makes  them  neglect  their  minds.  The  force  of  this  ob- 
jection will,  we  believe,  hardly  be  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  If  scanty 
tare  or  starvation  are  the  necessary  stimulants  to  mental 
activity,  and  cultivation,  and  to  the  developement  of  in* 
tellrctual  energy,  we  might  expect  to  find  philosophers  on 
the  shores  of  Australia,  and  men  of  science  iu  Magellan's 
Straits.  “ Knowledge  cometh  of  leisure ;”  and  where  there 
is  not  an  easy  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  can 
be  little  mental  progression.  Does  he  imagine  that  there 
is  more  reading  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Midland 
and  Southern  England  than  in  Norway  ? The  author 
underrates  the  civilisation  of  Norway,  which,  if  not 
found  in  the  arts  which  adorn  society,  is  nobly  conspicu- 
ous in  the  morals,  amt  manners,  and  civil  institutions  of 
a free  and  brave  race,  which  the  Angler  likes,  and  whom 
all  who  have  visited  them  both  love  and  esteem. 

I.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve , 
Van  burgh,  and  Farguhar.  IT.  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  published  as  one  of  Moxon's 
leviathan  tomes.  It  forms  a constellation  of  wits;  a 
family  group  of  dramatists.  In  the  second  work,  Sheri- 
dan stands  alone,  probably  because  there  was  no  room 
for  him  within  the  same  boards  with  the  elder  wits,  and 
that  he  belonged  to  a later  period.  To  both  the  publica- 
tions  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  has  prefixed  biographical  and 
critical  notices,  which  evince  more  power  than  relish  for 
the  task.  He  should  have  been  the  biographer  of  Gold- 
smith or  Otway ; Thomson  or  Collins ; or  a whole  host 
of  poets  and  dramatists : but  not  of  the  selfish  and  fas- 
tidious Congreve,  or  the  specious,  brilliant,  profligate,  and 
unhappy  Sheridan.  This  ungeniality  has,  however,  been 
provocative  of  troth.  Mr  Hunt’s  strictures,  especially 
those  on  Sheridan,  as  a man  and  sn  author,  do  as  much 
honour  to  his  literary  taste  as  to  his  moral  feelings ; though 
we  cannot  imagine  why  the  ample  mantle  of  his  uni- 


versal charity  is  found  scanty  only  when  it  should  be 
cast  over  persons  like  Sheridan,  who  have  scrambled,  by 
all  manner  of  meannesses,  to  high  places,  and  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  their  low  ambition.  The  “want  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  genius  of  Sheridan”  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, is,  we  believe,  not  so  rare  as  Mr  Hunt  may  im- 
agine. What  was  there  in  the  genius  of  the  clever 
aud  witty  Sheridan  to  beget  enthusiasm,  or  any  high 
aiul  warm  feeling  whatever  ? 

Mr  Hunt  has  not  allowed  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
Sheridan  to  make  him  forgetful  of  hit  duties  as  a biogra- 
pher, though  it  is  as  a critic  that  he  excels ; a critic,  we  have 
■aid,  of  the  mau  as  much  as  of  the  artist.  In  the  first 
place,  he  refuses  to  be  astonished  at  the  precocity  of  a 
man  who,  by  the  age  of  twenty-six,  had  written  the 
Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Shakspeare 
had  not  written  Hamlet  or  Lear  until  a much  later 
period  of  life;  but  for  this  there  Are  the  good  reasons 
that  the  “ great  world”  of  artificial  society  is  a very 
little  world  to  become  Intimate  with  compared  with 
Shakspeare's  world.  “ Passions  there,  like  modes,  run 
very  much  iu  patterns,  and  lie  on  the  surface;  and  folly, 
which  is  the  object  of  satire,  is,  by  nature,  a thing  defect- 
ive, and  therefore  sooner  read  through  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  or  the  universality  of  nature.  A man  like 
Sheridan  or  Congreve  may  very  well  know  all  that  is  to 
be  knowu  in  the  circles  of  conventional  grace  or  absurd- 
ity, by  the  time  he  has  spent  more  than  half  his  life. 
Feeling,  he  needs  but  little;  imagination,  not  at  all. 
The  start  might  be  put  out ; the  ocean  drunk  up  ; almost 
everything  which  makes  the  universe  what  it  le,  might 
vanish,  including  the  heart  of  man  in  its  largest  and 
deepest  sense;  and,  if  a single  ball-room  survived,  he  might 
■till  be  what  he  is.  A little  fancy  and  a good  deal  of 
scorn  ; a terseness,  a polish,  and  a sense  of  the  incongra- 
ons;  are  all  the  requisites  of  his  nature — admirable  in 
the  result,  compared  with  what  is  inferior  to  them  ; — no- 
thing  (so  to  speak)  by  the  side  of  tho  mighty  waters  nnd 
interminable  shores,”  &c.  &c.  But  we  wished  mainly  to 
draw  attention  to  the  justness  of  the  criticism  in  the  first 
part  of  this  passage,  and  need  not  farther  shew  that  Con- 
greve nud  Sheridan  are  not  Shakspcares;  nor  a drop's 
blood  to  the  masters  of  tire  dramatic  art  poetical. 

Mr  Hunt’s  criticism  on  English  audiences  is  surely 
unjust  when  he  6ays — “ It  Is  painful  to  witness  the  depth 
of  reverential  silence  with  which  the  audience  see  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  give  his  wife  a bank  bill  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  whole  commercial  heart  of  England  seems 
suddenly  to  be  on  the  spot,  awed  by  seeiugall  that  virtue 
going  out  of  it.”  Now  readers  and  audiences  seem 
rather  to  enjoy  a romantic  extravagaucc  of  liberality  in 
a book  or  on  the  stage ; probably  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  their  feelings,  though  fictitiously.  Sheridan’s 
powers  as  a dramatist  are  comprised  in  few  words.  His 
Wit  is  described  ns  “ more  sparkling  than  Fielding’s,  but 
it  does  not  go  so  deep.”  “ Neither  is  it  so  good-natured. 
There  is  littlu  intimation  of  tenderness  iu  it,  or  of  habitual 
consideration  of  anything  but  some  jest  at  somebody's 
expense.  The  kindness  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  to  bis  wife, 
is  but  a sort  of  dotage,  and  mixed  up  with  the  selfishness 
of  unequal  years.  It  was  not  in  Sheridan’s  nature  to 
invent  a Patton  Adams  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ; much 
less  to  venture  upon  a beroical  character  in  the  shape  of 
a footman.”  Of  the  Duenna  it  is  said,  “ The  dialogue 
is  smart  and  nnsuperfluous.  Like  some  of  his  comic  writ-' 
ing,  the  more  humorous  characters  are  not  very  agree, 
able,  and  there  is  too  much  jesting  upon  personal  defects  ; 
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but  they  are  very  amusing:}  and  if  the  poetry  has  very 
little  claim  to  that  abused  term,  it  is  very  good  town 
poetry — full  of  pretty  turns  and  epigramatic  point*,  and 
eveu  as  like  earnestness  of  feeling  as  such  art  well  can 
be.  It  is  clear  thnt  the  heart  is  generally  subordinate 
to  the  will,  and  the  passion  little  but  a restless  though 
elegant  sensuality.  His  table  songs  are  always  admirable. 
When  he  wnsdrinklngwine,  bewas  thoroughly  in  earnest” 
Jn  the  Critic , it  is  said,  “ Sheridan  must  have  felt  him- 
self emphatically  at  home  in  a production  of  this  kind  ; 
for  there  was  in  it  every  call  for  the  powers  he  abounded 
in — wit,  banter,  and  style — and  none  upon  his  good-na- 
ture. It  is  observable,  however,  and  not  a little  edifying 
to  observe,  that,  when  those  who  excel  in  a spirit  of  satire 
above  everything  else,  come  to  attempt  serious  specimens 
of  the  poetry  and  romance  whose  exaggerations  they 
ridicule,  they  make  ridiculous  mistakes  of  their  own, 
and  of  the  very  same  kind.”  Pizarro  and  The 
Stranger , are  called  in  evidence.  The  estimate  of  Sheri- 
dan’s  public  character  is  not  less  acute.  “ He  had 
not  the  cordial  fellowship  and  overflowing  good-nature  of 
Fox.  He  did  not  become  a partisan  out  of  sympathy. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  egotism,  pride,  or  pas- 
sion enough  to  be  capable  of  the  resentments  and  aposta- 
cies  of  Burke.  He  had  a strung,  a sensual,  and,  therefore, 
essentially  coarse  nature ; none  the  less  so  for  a veil  of 
refined  language,  which  was  his  highest  notion  of  the 
dress  of  the  heart  t but  his  very  animal  spirits,  and  con- 
tentment with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  served  to  keep 
him  from  dishonest  aims.  He  stuck  to  his  party  as  he 
did  to  the  wine ; and  if  he  did  not  ultimately  abide  by 
it,  in  iu  corporate  sense,  when  its  public  virtue  was  put 
to  the  test,  apart  from  private  considerations,  he  may 
still  be  said,  in  adhering  to  the  Prince,  to  have  stuck  to 
the  last  man  at  the  table,  influenced  by  a certain  jovial 
disinterestedness,  as  well  as  conventional  vanity.”  Mr 
Hunt  sees  the  prototype  of  Sheridan  in  his  grandfather 
the  protegti  and  humble  friend  of  Swift.  But  Dr  Sheridan 
if  equally  careless,  was  infinitely  more  good-natured  and 
unselfish  ; and  the  real  germ  of  the  lower  nature  of  the 
brilliant  descendant,  might,  perhaps,  rather  be  found  in 
the  grandmother,  immortalized  by  the  coarse,  pungent 
verses  of  Swift. 

Mr  Moore’s  industry  in  disenchanting  the  world  with 
regard  to  Sheridan’s  genius,  has  given  Mr  Hunt  an  op- 
portunity of  making  this  tart  and  crisp  remark  on  a 
practice  of  Sheridan's,  which  would  have  afforded  him- 
self exquisite  materials  for  a new  scene  in  the  Critic. 
“ He  kept  memorandums  of  his  wit,  for  use ; pickled  and 
potted  up  the  sentences  in  which  it  was  expressed ; and 
now  and  then  gave  them  a new  turn  to  improve  the  re- 
lish.” To  improve  the  reader’s  relish  for  Sheridan’s  plays, 
this  unpalatable  memoir  is  closed  by  Hazlitt's  glowing 
panegyric  on  Sheridan’s  comedies.* 

Wycherley  was  even  more  precocious  than  Sheridan. 
His  first  play,  Love  in  a Wood,  was  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  the  Plain  Dealer  at  twenty-five.  He 
had  been,  for  a few  years,  iu  France  before  going  to  Ox- 
ford ; and,  while  abroad,  became  whnt  is  called  a convert 
to  the  Church  of  Home.  After  quitting  the  university, 
he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  used  the 
study  of  law  as  a decent  pretext  for  following  his  own 

* From  Mr  Moore’s  shewing,  Sheridan  practised  ex- 
actly those  methods  of  making  wit,  which  Sneer , in  the 
Critic , imputes  to  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  ; in  whose  com- 
monplace book,  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  were 
kept,  with  as  much  method  as  in  the  ledger  of  the  Lost- 

and-Stolen  office. 


tRites.  His  father  was  a small  landed  propTfeter.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had  written  his  last  play.  The 
Country  Wife.  In  the  Plain  Dealer , he  shew*  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  the  courts  of  law,  and,  in  the  Utterplsy, 
a thorough  intimacy  with  “ the  town.”  The  reign 
Charles  the  Second  was  one  In  which  a profligate  dramatist* 
could  hardly  miss  Court  favour.  This  he  appear*  to  hsT* 
gained  and  lost,  after  marrying  a rich  widow  of  quality, 
who  had  once  been  a maid  of  honour,  and  who  proved 
the  plague  of  his  life.  After  her  death  he  ruined  biourif 
by  a law-suit  to  obtain  her  fortune,  and  lay  for  seven 
years  in  the  Fleet  prison.  James  the  Seventh  has  doneoee 
action  of  some  merit.  After  his  accession  to  the  threw, 
he  chanced  to  see  the  Plain  Dealer  performed ; and  wind 
with  a generous  fit,  he  paid  the  author’s  debts  and  settled 
a small  pension  upon  him.  The  death  of  his  father  pst 
him,  late  In  life,  in  possession  of  thefamily  estate,  hot  rid 
not  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties.  The  biography  u 
full  of  dramatic  vicissitudes,  which  are  very  neatly  tcli 
So  is  the  story  of  Congreve,  for  whom  Mr  Hunt  hu 
less  charity  though  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  ulecia. 
He  rather  likes  Vanburgh,  and  evinces  strong  sympirtv 
with  poor  unlucky  Farquh&r.  All  of  them  are  plafld 
above  Sheridan  ; and  in  this  critical  estimate,  Mr  Hu&t, 
in  all  probability,  only  anticipates  the  fiat  of  posterity, 
if  posterity  gives  itself  any  concern  about  the  wiuy-mas- 
ners  painters  and  satirists  of  an  age  of  bad  msanm 
and  worse  morals ; an  age  for  which  it  is  a poor  excua 
to  say  that  though  more  hypocritical  we  are  very  bah 
belter.  If  not  moro  heart-pure,  we,  at  least,  begin  t» 
perceive  what  purity  is.  We  are  neither  shameless  t# 
unconscious  in  our  vices. 

Mr  Hunt  has  discovered  that  Farquhar  was  the  totbsr 
of  a novel  entitled  “ The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden  * 
from  which  he  is  said  by  others  to  have  taken  some  «f 
the  best  incidents  and  characters  in  his  comedies.  Far- 
quhar  was  duped  into  a marriage  with  a woman  who 
pretended  to  havo  a fortune,  and  to  have  fallen  in  1«« 
with  him.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dobi*, 
but  in  the  humble  and  humbling  capacity  (in  those  timed 
of  a servitor ; and  ho  afterwards  tried  the  stage  as  a profes- 
sion. He  was  an  indifferent  actor;  but  his  connexion  with 
the  stage  stimulated  and  developed  his  dramatic  talewi 
He  procured  a commission  in  the  army  through  the  favear 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery ; and  necessity  made  him,  a ttrt  hi* 
marriage,  an  unceasing  if  not  a very  fertile  writer.  H» 
died  early,  and  left  his  children  in  want.  Mr  Hunt  cos- 
demns  the  “ luck ier formalist,”  who,  hugging  himself  ujwa 
superior  prudence,  “ would  not  have  led  such  a life,  net 
trusted  so  foolishly  to  a patron.”  The  friend,  Wilks  the 
actor,  to  whom  on  his  deathbed  he  bequeathed  his  tve 
daughters  in  a very  touching  letter,  consisting  of  on tr 
two  sentences,  was  probably  not  **  generous  or  romsntx  ’ 
in  his  conduct  to  the  orphan  girls.  He  procured  a benrft 
for  them,  and  put  them  out  apprentices  to  mastm- 
makers;  which  might  probably  be  what,  under  their 
mother’s  training,  they  were  best  fit  for.  They  do  aoi 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  class  of  mind  which,  in  all 
circumstances,  makes  a statu*  for  itself,  or  else  they  wen 
unusually  unfortunate. 

Mr  Hunt  thus  sumB  up  and  delivers  his  judgment  o l 
his  four  dramatists : — 

It  appears  to  us  th a t|  Wycherley  was  the  most  ltflsed** 
for  reflection’s  sake ; the  most  teree,  with  simplicity  ia 
his  style ; the  most  original  in  departing  from  the  comedy 
in  vogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners ; and  the  Usst 
so  with  regard  to  plot  and  character; — that  Cengme 
was  the  wittiest,  most  scholarly,  most  highly-hrrd;  the 
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most  elaborate  in  his  plots  and  language,  and  most  pun- 
gent but  least  natural  in  his  characters;  and  that  he  had 
the  le;ist  heart ; — that  Vanburgh  was  the  readiest  and 
most  straight-forward  ; the  least  superfluous  ; the  least 
Belf-reverential,  mistrusting,  or  morbid;  and,  therefore, 
with  more  freedom,  the  least  scrupulous — caring  for  no- 
thing but  truth  (as  far  as  he  saw  it)  and  a strong  effect ; 
— and  that  Farquhar  had  the  highest  animal  spirits,  with 
fits  of  the  deepest  sympathy;  the  greatest  wish  to  please 
rather  than  to  strike ; the  most  agreeable  diversity  of 
character,  the  least  instinct  in  avoiding  the  revolting 
extravagances  of  the  time,  and  the  happiest  invention  in 
plot  and  situation ; and,  therefore,  is  to  be  pronounced, 
upon  the  whole,  the  truest  dramatic  genius,  and  the  most 
likely  to  be  of  lastiug  popularity,  as  indeed  he  has 
hitherto  been.  He  has  far  sui passed  them  all,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  number  of  editions;  and  is,  certainly,  ten 

times  acted  to  their  once But  all  the 

works  of  these  dramatists  are  still  read,  though  they  are 
not  all  acted  : and  that  they  are  not  longer  all  acted  is 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  own  vices  or 
to  our  virtues.  Manners  alone  make  some  difference. 
Conventional  pleasantries  go  out,  and  cease  to  be  un- 
derstood ; conventional  virtues  are  not  always  changed 
into  others  more  real.  We  are  not  of  necessity  the  bet- 
ter or  more  moral  for  thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  freer 
modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduct.  Our  ancestors  may 
not  have  been  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them,  even  upon  our 
own  principle.  Animal  spirits  often  say  more  than  they 
mean ; and  it  is  then  our  own  dulness  and  want  of  spirits 
that  misconstrue  the  speaker’s. 

More  is  said  in  the  same  strain ; but  this  remark 
forms  the  apology  of  these  wits,  and  is  the  quintessence 
of  the  whole  : — 

Again,  the  stage  is  not  a mere  copy  of  nature,  not  a 
fac  simile,  but  the  free  running  hand  of  genius,  under 
the  impression  of  its  liveliest  wit,  or  most  passionate 
impulses,  a thousand  times  adorning  or  feeling  all  as  it 
goes  ; and  you  must  read  it  as  tho  healthy  instincts  of 
audiences  always  do,  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone, 
with  a grain  of  allowance,  and  a tendency  to  go  away 
with  as  much  of  it  for  ute  as  is  necessary,  and  the  rest 
for  the  luxury  of  laughter,  pity,  or  poetical  admiration. 

Yet  the  apology,  at  least  for  Wycherley  and  Congreve, 
is  not  made  out  even  to  the  author's  satisfaction.  Their 
world  was  not  much  better  for  the  heart  or  imagination 
than  that  of  Sheridan,  or  of  the  modern  fashionable  novel- 
writers,  their  legitimate  successors. 

Mr  Hunt  has  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pains  and 
care  upon  theso  prefaces.  They  arc  executed  in  his  best 
style,  and  with  just  such  a relish  of  what  wont  to  be 
called  the  Cockney  School — a title  o?  honour,  however 
meant — as  heightens  their  gusto.  We  select  a few  spe- 
cimens : — 

wit  ron  wit’s  sake. 

Having  expressed  indifference  or  weariness  of  the  plots 
of  Congreve,  Mr  Hunt  gives  little  more  quarter  to  the 
“ wit.” 

Above  all,  we  find  tho  text  become  tiresome^  We  love 
it  heartily  in  its  proper  place,  in  Butler,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son, where  it  is  serving  some  purpose  greater  than  it- 
self ; and  we  love  it  still  more  when  it  issues  out  of 
sheer  animal  spirits,  and  is  happy  as  a child.  Bat  wit 
for  wit’s  sake  becomes  a task  and  a trial ; and  in  Con- 
greve’s days  it  was  cant,  like  the  talk  about  <(  sense” 
and  “ reason;”  as  if  all  sense,  and  reason,  and  wit  had 
been  comprised  in  the  substitution  of  the  greater  faculties 
of  man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  the  unconscious. 
Everybody  was  to  be  “ witty ;”  letters  were  to  be  full  of 
“wit,”  and  end  in  some  “witty  turn;”  coffee-houses 
were  to  talk  nothing  but  wit.  Ladies  were  to  have 
“ wit  and  sweetness,”  and  men  “ wit  and  fire ;”  not  the 
old  mother.wit  of  Shakspeare  and  his  fellows,  which 
was  a gift  from  the  whole  loving  frame  of  nature,  but  a 
trick  of  the  fancy  and  of  words,  which  you  might  acquire 
from  the  brother- wit  of  the  tavern,  and  which  dealt 


chiefly  in  simile,  with  a variation  of  antitheses.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  of  value,  only  in  as  much  as  it  could 
be  likeued  or  opposed  to  something  else  ; till  at  length  a 
simile  and  a metaphor  come  to  be  taken  for  a “ reason,” 
and  “sense”  itself  was  occupied,  not  in  seeing  into  any- 
thing very  deeply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  discovering 
how  far  it  was  capable  of  being  split  off  into  a couple  of 
images. 

WHV  DRAMATIC  WRITERS  MAKE  BAD  ACTORS. 

“It  it  probable  that  he  [Farquhar]  would  have  turned 
out  uo  great  actor.  No  dramatist  ever  did.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a beautiful  reader  of  his  plays ; but  he  ar- 
rived at  no  eminence  as  one  of  their  performers.  Shak- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  Hey  wood,  Lee,  Otway,  Mtupby—. 
all  were  actors,  in  their  time,  fora  greater  or  less  period; 
but  none  have  left  a reputation  as  such.  Perhaps  a bet- 
ter actor-dramatist  never  appeared  than  the  author  of 
Virginius  and  William  Tell;  and  yet  his  sensible  and 
manly  performance  on  the  stnge  by  no  means  comes  up 
to  the  height  of  his  pen.  Is  it  that  the  very  sensibility 
of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  ? Yet  how  is  it,  in  that 
case,  that  Ellen  Tree  is  not  hindered  by  her  tears,  or  that 
Mr  Macready  can  feel  the  father  so  well  in  Virginiut , 
and  yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himself?  Is  it 
that  the  poet  feels  too  many  of  minnte  shades  of  the 
part  he  is  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the  main  points 
of  it  ? Hardly  that ; otherwise  he  could  not  be  great 
in  proportion  to  their  combination  of  these  minute  shades 
with  general  effect.  Is  it  (to  give  one  more  conjecture) 
that  the  poet  being  always  accustomed  to  meditation 
rather  than  action,  and  feeling  that  a double  merit  is 
expected  of  him,  is  perplexed  between  habit  and  self- 
love?  Something,  pel  haps,  of  this;  and  more,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  necessary  counter-habits  of  that 
meditation,  to  the  business  and  bustle,  nnd  practical 
everyday  life  of  the  rehearsing  and  reciting  actor.  Shak- 
speare might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  chosen  to  set  his  wits 
that  way,  have  been  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived ; 
but  then  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  be  the  poet  he 
was.  He  would  have  missed  the  soft  and  still  air  in 
which  poetry  delights  to  grow.”  [This,  we  apprehend,  is 
more  ingenious  than  sound.  The  failures  enumerated, 
and  to  the  number  Mrs  Inchbald  may  ba  added,  have 
chanced  before  the  dramatists  had  either  essayed  their 
powers  or  discovered  any  consciousness  of  their  possession. 
The  poet  and  the  mimic  are  originally  and  essentially 
different  natures.] 

MRS  JORDAN. 

Th  ^Country  Wife  will  always  be  revived  whenever  such 
an  actress  appears  as  Mrs  Jordan.  Those  who  remember 
how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every  trust- 
ing enjoyment;  how  she  could  unite  boisterous  spirits 
with  a brimful  sensibility;  how  she  would  come  danciug 
on  the  stage  at  forty,  a girl  still  in  spite  of  her  fat ; 
what  a breadth  and  music  there  was  in  her  voice  ; nnd 
how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard  it ; how 
she  would  wear  a huge  buxom  pinafore ; divide  sobs  of 
sorrow  with  the  comforts  of  a great  slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter; anticipate  a world  of  delight  with  rubbed  hands  and 
huddled  shoulders;  and  how,  with  a cramming  of  all  the 
powers  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable,  she  would  utter 
the  word  “bud;”  while,  taking  her  guardian's  cheeks 
in  her  hands,  ns  though  it  spiung  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  and  formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  it 
Bpoke  of ; will  sigh  to  think  that  circumstances  rarely 
produce  creatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay  ; or 
that  anything  should  have  made  a life  close  in  sorrow, 
which  had  given  to  others  nothing  but  happiness. 

WEAK  HIVES. 

Vanburgh  laughed  at  heraldry  ; yet  we  have  seen  him 
apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed  for  the  confirmation  of 
a coat-of-arms.  Men  would  fain  be  above  their  fellow- 
creatures  on  the  side  of  intellect,  yet  are  always  rssting 
the  equilibrium  on  that  of  vanity  and  the  passions;  let 
us  add,  on  that  of  the  social  affections  also  t for  every 
conventional  tendency,  however  sophistical,  has  a ground 
in  it  in  the  love  of  others  ; and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  Charity  is  secretly  ensured  by  it,  as  society  pro- 
ceeds; and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improvements 
that  receive  gradual  assent. 
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MOORE’S  TOETICAL  WORKS, 


Mr  Hunt,  who  has  been  most  zealous  in  the  pursuit 
of  “ remains”  of  any  kind,  has  made  some  hits;  and,  in 
particular,  recovered  a few  rather  racy  morsels  of  Con- 
greve's familiar  correspondence. 

Moore  g Poetical  Works. 

The  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  Moore's  poems,  col. 
Irc'ed  by  himself,  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  ten  volumes.  The  work  is  lightly,  and  very  neatly,  if 
rather  sparsely  printed,  and  well  got  up.  Volume  ].  is 
embellished  with  an  engraving  from  Lawrence’s  portrait 
of  the  author;  so  that  no  accomplishment  of  publication  is 

wanting. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  order  of  chronology 

cannot,  iu  this  case,  be  inverted,  as  Moore's  nearly  for* 
gotten  Juvenile  Pieces,  and  Translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon,  place  him  nt  some  disadvantage,  both  with 
critics  and  ordinary  readers.  The  first  poems  of  Souther, 
Coleridge,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Shelley,  Leigh 
Hunt,  See.  & c.,  were,  if  not  always  their  best,  not  their 
worst;  while  those  of  Moore  require  large  indulgence; 
and,  though  the  future  man  appears  in  the  boy,  they 
could  now  only  be  tolerated  for  what  they  herald.  To 
the  great  bulk  of  modern  readers,  they  will,  however, 
hare  the  attraction  of  novelty.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon  dedicated,  “ with  permission,”  to  Ills 
lloyal  Highnesa  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
became  the  favourite  butt  of  the  partisan  satirical  poet. 
Tills  edition  of  the  collected  works,  is  more  fitly  dedicated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  If  Moore  be  really  the 
author  of  a great  deal  of  beautiful  fugitive  verse  of  the 
rebel  kind,  which  appeared  during  the  troubles  of  Ire. 
land,  at  the  end  of  the  last  centnry,  and  which  has  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  him,  We  may  anticipate  higher 
gratification  from  the  second  volume,  which,  if  less 
classic,  will  he  more  patriotic  and  natural.  Of  the  pre- 
sent one,  the  original  portion  cannot  fail  to  interest,  for 
it  contains  reminiscences  of  the  poet'i  early  literary  hi*, 
tory,  from  his  own  pen.  So  early  as  17!W,  he  had  sent 
communications  to  a defunct  Dublin  magazine,  which 
kindly  welcomed  the  anonymous  contributions  of  ,l«ur 
esteemed  correspondent,  T.  il."  And  this  introduces  a 
well-turned  compliment  to  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory, from  a gentleman  possessing  a very  courtly  mem- 
ory.  Mootc’s  schoolmaster,  Mr  White,  a rather  popular 
character  iu  Dublin,  was  inordinately  fond  of  theatricals, 
and  was  often  invited  to  supci  intend  the  private  theatres, 
then  the  rage  in  Ireland,  nnd  to  write  prologue*  and  epi- 
logues. Mr  White, ol  course, set  his  pupils  to  act  plays;  and 
Mome,  In  this  line,  was  “ long  his  favourite  thow-schol. 
nr.”  So  long  ago  ns  17110,  Master  Moore”  took  a 
pan  at  the  private  theatre  of  Lady  Durrowcs,  lit  Dubliu; 
and,  nt  even  an  earlier  date,  he  had  first  committed  the 
sin  of  rhyme.  Indeed  he  began  to  frTite  verses  so  early, 
that  he  Is  now  unable  to  remember  when  he  first  began 
“ to  net,  sing,  and  rhyme.”  He  was  thus  early  sealed 
to  his  vocation.  He  relates — “ To  these  diircretit  talents, 
such  as  they  were,  the  gay  and  social  habits  prevailing  iu 
Dublin  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  display;  while, 
at  home,  a most  amiable  father,  and  a mother  such  as,  in 
Jienrt  and  head,  has  rarely  been  equalled,  furnished  me 
with  that  present  stimulus  to  exertion — the  desire  to 
please  those  whom  we  at  once  most  love  and  most  respect. 
It  was,  I think,  a year  or  two  after  my  entrance  into 
college,  that  a masque,  written  by  myself,  and  of  which 
I had  adapted  one  of  the  songs  to  the  air  of  Haydn’s 
Spirit-song,  was  acted,  under  our  humble  roof  in  Aungier 
Street,  by  my  elder  sister,  myself,  and  one  or  two  other 
young  persons.  The  little  drawing-room  over  the  shop 


was  our  grand  place  of  representation,  and  young  ■ — , 
now  an  eminent  professor  of  music  in  Dublin,  enacted 
for  us  the  part  of  the  orchestra  at  the  pianoforte.  . . . 

While  thus  the  turn  I had  so  early  shewn  for  rhyme  and 
song  was,  by  the  gay  and  sociable  circle  in  which  1 lived, 
called  so  encouragingly  into  play,  a far  deeper  feeling— 
and,  I should  hope,  power — was  at  the  same  time  awak. 
rned  iu  me,  by  the  mighty  change  then  working  in  the 
political  aspect  of  Europe,  and  the  stirring  influence  it 
had  begun  to  exercise  on  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  Ire- 
laud.  Horn  of  Catholic  parents,  I had  come  into  tho 
world  with  the  slaves'  yoke  around  my  neck;  and  it 
was  all  in  vain  that  the  fond  nmbition  of  a mother  looked 
forward  to  tiie  bar,  as  opening  a course  that  might  lead 
her  sou  to  afOncnce  and  honour.  Against  the  young 
Papist  all  such  avenues  to  distinction  were  dosed ; and 
even  the  University  was  to  him  ‘ a fountain  scaled.’ 
Can  any  one  now  wonder  that  a people  thus  trampled 
upon  should  have  hailed  the  first  dazzling  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  as  a signal  to  the  slave,  wherever 
suffering,  that  the  day  of  his  deliverance  was  near  at 
hand,  i remember  being  taken  by  my  father  [I71fi!l  to 
one  of  the  dinners  given  in  honour  of  this  great  event, 
and  sitting  upon  the  knee  of  the  chairman,  while  the 
following  toast  was  enthusiastically  sent  round — 1 May 
the  breezes  from  F'rauce  fan  our  Irish  oak  into  verdure  1’” 
in  a few  mouths  afterwards,  some  of  the  remaining  dis- 
abilities  of  the  Catholics  were  removed,  and  Moore  was 
among  the  first  of  the  young  emancipists  who  used  the 
new  privilege  of  entering  Dublin  Uuiversity.  In  the 
following  year,  179-L  with  fitting  preparation,  he  began 
to  write  political  satires.  Moore's  first  attempts  of  this 
sort  were  in  ridicule  of  monarchy,  of  the  pomps  and 
forms  of  which  his  circle  had  got  up  a burlesque  imitation. 
Yet,  in  a very  few  years,  we  find  the  young  Republican 
humbly  dedicating  ths  first  fruits  of  his  muse  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  tbo  University,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  practice  of  writing  his  theme  in  Latin  proie,  he 
one  day  gave  iu  one  in  English  verse,  which  was  received 
and  applauded  by  an  indulgent  judge;  and  this  probably 
confirmed  his  vocation.  He  uow  began  to  make  those  trans- 
lations from  Anacreon,  which,  in  due  time,  saw  the  light. 
Alter  all,  Mr  Moore  has  not  yet  told  very  much  of  his 
earlier  career.  The  original  prefaces  to  the  poems  of  tho 
“deceased  Mr  Thomas  Little”  ate  preserved  here;  and 
to  those  who  are  dis|>o»ed  to  take  effeneo,  they  will,  from 
their  (one  of  levity,  be  no  less  offensive  than  the  poems 
themselves.  We  shall  wait  with  hope  for  those  patriotic 
effusions  which  were  born  of  “ the  deeper  feeling” — tho 
genuine  power  awakened  in  the  youug  poet’s  mind  by 
the  stirring  circumstances  around  him.  A young  Irish- 
man  of  that  time,  who  did  not  cherish  hostile  and  rebel- 
lious feelings  towards  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  must  have 
been  dull  as  the  clod  of  the  valley. 

An  Essay  towards  Discovering  the  Origin  and 
Course  of  Human  Improvement.  By  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL.L).  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Longman  & Co.  2 vote. 

“The  plan  of  this  work,”  it  is  slated  by  the  author, 
“ was  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  it 
has  had,  throughout,  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  and 
superintendence.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  that  the  circle  of  literature 
affords.  It  is  the  entire  History  of  Man  in  his  barbarous 
and  in  his  civilized  states  ; ami  might  be  presumed  to  re- 
quire much  ampler  space  than  two  oruiiiarj-sizrd  vo- 
lumes ; though,  by  condensation,  and  confining  himself  to 
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results,  the  nuthor  has  accomplished  ranch,  so  far.at  least, 
as  regards  the  collection  of  mnterialsfor  hiscomprehensive 
design.  That  design  tvill  be  best  defined  by  his  own 
words: — It  is  “ To  determine,  from  the  various  forms  in 
which  society  has  been  found,  what  wa9  the  origin  of 
civilisation  ; and  under  what  circumstances  those  attri- 
butes of  humanity,  which  in  one  country  become  the 
foundation  of  social  happiness,  are  in  another  perverted 
into  the  production  of  general  misery."  For  this  purpose, 
he  has  examined  the  principal  elements  by  which  society, 
under  all  its  aspects,  is  held  together,  and  traced  each  to 
its  source  in  human  nature;  he  has  then  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  developement  of  these  principles,  and  pointed 
out  the  ciicumstauces  by  which  they  are  perfected  on  the 
one  hand,  and  corrupted  on  the  other.  Having  thus,  by 
a rigid  analysis,  shewn  what  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  civilisation  are,  he  has  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
sults by  applying  them  to  the  history  of  civilisation  it- 
self, as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  earliest  polished 
nations,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  consider  the  principal 
moral  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  the 
decline  of  states,  “ thus  giving  an  outline  or  a philosophical 
history  of  opinions,  and  their  influence  on  lire  uud  action.” 

One  main  excellence  of  the  work  consists  in  the  rich- 
ness and  copiousness  of  illustration  derived  from  travel- 
lers, of  every  age,  whose  narratives  are  considered  worthy 
of  credit. 

The  first  volume,  after  a few  preliminary  chapters, 
treating  of  general  principles,  is  illustrative  of  the  condi- 
tion of  barburous  ami  savage  life,  followed  by  ono  or  two 
chapters  of  deep,  if  melancholy,  interest,  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  lost  civilisation  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Siberia,  &c.  &c.  The  conclud- 
ing volume  treats  of  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Home;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  and  its  influence  on  society, 
naturally  introduces  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages. 

Not  the  least  important  section  of  the  work  is  the 
concluding  one,  in  which  are  discussed  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances which  areeither  rapidly  advancing  or  retarding 
civilisation  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  oar  own  society. 
This  leads  to  the  temperate  discussion  of  many  of  those 
topics  which  may  he  called  the  more  urgent  questions  of 
the  day : such  as  the  objects  and  end  of  punishments . 
the  factory-system  ; indigence  ; national  education  ; and 
the  reciprocal  duties  which  the  different  classes  of  society 
owe  to  each  other.  This  section,  however,  is  less  likely 
to  excite  attention  than  the  more  brilliant  chapters; 
though,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  most  important  to  “this 
England — and  this  now.” 

The  work  is  composed  in  a vein  which  is  likely  to 
render  it  more  generally  popular  limn  books  of  research 
and  grave  discussion  are  usually  found,  even  in  these 
times  when  philosophy  is  no  longer  required  to  enshroud 
herself  in  gloom  and  mystery ; and  to  live,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  secluded  in  her  cell. 

As  a specimen  of  a work  of  which  we  think  highly, 
nnd  which  wc  regret  that  our  limited  and  nlrcady  pre- 
occupied space  prevents  us  from  describing  more  at  large, 
we  select  a passage  Irom  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
influences  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
system  upon  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  society. 

From  the  peculiarities  we  have  noticed,  it  appears  that 
Christianity  preached  to  man  a spiritual  God — not  at- 
tached  to  any  nationality,  whether  of  language,  country, 
or  enstom — the  Father  of  all  men,  demanding  the  obe- 
dience of  u child  from  each,  and  requiring  each  individual, 


separately  and  for  himself,  to  effect  a renovation  of  all  hit 
moral  feelings  and  principles  of  action.  It  was  the  first 
time  religion  addressed  itself  to  uiau  in  itis  personality, 
and  recognised  that  every  individual  had  a moral  being 
of  his  own;  but  Christianity  did  more:  it  shewed  that 
high  responsibility  is  attached  to  this  individuality,  and 
to  it  only;  for  it  declated  that  the  future  eternity  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  would  not  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme 
Judge,  at  the  final  day  of  reckoning,  on  the  ground  of 
being  born  in  a certain  country,  or  descended  of  n certain 
class,  but  on  purity  of  soul,  producing  purity  of  heart 
and  conduct. 

The  moral  value  of  lire  individual  was  thus  immensely 
raised  ; and  (lie  influence  of  the  State,  as  it  existed  in  all 
lire  ancient  systems  of  civilisation,  was  diminished  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  State  was  no  longer 
all  and  everything ; nnd  a wider  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  activity  was  opened,  beyond  its  limits,  in  man's 
direct  relations  to  the  Divinity,  and,  consequently,  in  re- 
lation to  all  mankind,  the  children  of  the  some  heavenly 
Father.  A twofold  existence  was  bestowed  on  man  at 
the  same  moment : he  lirratne  something  more  than  a 
citizen,  he  became  Himtdf — a moral  being,  called  upon 
by  the  Almighty  to  fulfil  his  duties,  and  receive  his  to- 
ward according  to  his  works.  And  while  his  moral  sen- 
sibilities were  thus  restricted  to  his  individuality,  he  re- 
ceived a new  being  in  his  moral  sensibilities,  which  were 
no  longer  confined  to  a single  state,  but  exteuded  over  the 
wide  fellowship  of  humanity. 

The  revolution  was  neither  social  nor  political,  but  it 
nevertheless  contained  the  elements  of  important  changes 
in  all  tiie  relations  of  piivate  life,  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  public  administration.  The  recognition  of  in- 
dividual rights  was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Woman 
became  a moral  being  ns  well  as  her  lord.  The  relation 
between  the  sexes  might  not  have  been  immediately 
changed  by  auy.open  and  public  enactment,  but  tiie 
female  sex  was  greatly  elevated  in  influence  and  moral 
power.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  tacitly  conceded  to  the  Christian 
women  may  have  suggested  many  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  early  believers  by  their  pagan  adver. 
saries;  just  as  Mahommcdans,  on  their  first  visit  to  Eng. 
laud,  are  so  shocked  by  the  exposure  of  the  female  face, 
that  they  believe  and  declare  morality  to  be  impossible 
in  the  country. 

The  Slave  was  a still  greater  gainer.  Christianity  did 
not  break  his  fetters,  but  it  recognised  him  as  equal  with 
his  master  in  the  eye  of  God ; and  it  taught  the  master 
that  the  slave  was  a man.  Tito  being  hitherto  regarded 
only  as  a piece  of  merchandise,  regained  his  personality 
when  lie  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
charity — when  he  was  confessed  to  he  a sharer  in  the 
blessings  of  the  same  redemption,  and  a co-heir  to  the 
same  glorious  immortality.  Christianity  did  not  give 
him  freedom,  but  it  conferred  upon  him,  and  upon  his 
fellows,  the  principles  from  which  their  freedom  wag 
eventually  and  necessarily  derived.  When  all  religions 
hail  made  Rome  their  common  metropolis,  they  neutral- 
ized each  other.  One  power  alone  seemed  real  and  inde- 
pendent, that  of  the  emperor;  and,  a necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  State  s> strut  of  the  ancients,  this  power 
was  invested  with  tho  attributes  of  Divine  Majesty. 
Temples  were  erected,  altars  dedicated,  sacrifices  offered 
at  his  statues.  In  tiie  general  degradation  in  which  alone 
such  absurdities  would  be  tolerated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  sovereign  was,  as  Ter- 
Killian  informs  us,  the  must  zealous  and  fervent,  at 
least  in  outWHid  shew.  Here  theie  is  no  religion 
of  the  State,  hut  religion  and  despotism  were  actu- 
ally one.  Such  degradation  could  not  be  endured  by 
roan,  conscious  of  his  individuality  and  responsibility, 
to  believe  the  equality  of  ail  men  before  God,  and  per- 
suaded that  the  person,  who  thus  claimed  the  attributes 
of  divinity,  would  stand  ul  tiie  l.ast  Day  unmasked  and  tin. 
distinguished  in  the  croVd  assembled  to  hear  their  doom 
pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Judge.  While  man  was 
part  of  the  State,  and  nothing  more,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  deep  degradation  mid 
slavish  abassment  of  such  homage  to  the  peieouification  of 
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the  Stnte.  It  whs  far  different  when  he  learned  he  had  a 
separate  existence,  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  saw  that 
there  was  something  beyond  the  State — higher,  greater, 
more  ennobling — and  he  no  longer  felt  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  State  to  the  moral  dignity  of  his  nature.  The 
narrow  limits  of  the  ancient  communities  had  generated 
the  corrupting  principle,  that  individuals  existed  for  the 
State ; but  the  enlarging  power  of  Christianity  evolved 
the  truth,  that  the  State  exists  only  for  its  members. 
This  was  a principle  of  life  and  liberty  under  every  and 
any  form  of  government ; absolutism  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a vice  equally  common  to  monarchies,  oligarchies, 
aristocracies,  and  democracies  ; for  the  administration  of 
each  might  be,  and  was  so  directed,  ns  to  serve  a party, 
no  matter  whether  a minority  or  majority,  by  a sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  community;  but  Chris- 
tianity raised  the  man  above  the  citizen.  No  longer 
limited  in  his  view  to  the  precincts  of  a single  commu- 
nity, 

Man  looked  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beheld  his  own  hereditary  skies. 

This  work,  were  it  only  from  being  more  suited  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  than  elaborate  treatises  on  its  most 
important  subject,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  meet  with  the 
attention  which  its  great  merits  deserve. 

The  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Taking  of 

Jerusalem  by  Titus  to  the  Present  Time.  Pp. 

304. 

This  volume  is  well  timed;  though  we  see  too  little  of 
the  present  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
various  countries  wherein  they  sojourn ; and  much  of  the 
work  is  as  properly  a history  of  the  attempt  made  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,  as  a history  of  them  as  Jews. 

Free-Will  Offerings  versus  Tithes  and  Teinds. 
By  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq. 

This  Reply  to  the  Lecture  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  religious  establishments,  and  the  Imme- 
diate extension  of  national  churches,  is,  of  course,  a 
lengthened  argument  for  Voluntaryism.  We  wish  we  could 
cite  at  length  one  pertinent  query  put  to  Dr  Chalmers.  He 
has  said  that  Establishments,  even  in  the  days  of  Popery, 
“ at  least  made  sure  of  a pulpit  and  a minister  in  every 
little  district  of  the  country.”,,  But,  for  three  centuries  these 
blessings  havo  been  continued  by  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  England  and  Scotland;  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult even  in  those  places  in  which  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  decreased  or  remained  almost  in  a stationary 
state  ? What  is  the  actual  condition  of  those  small  cor- 
ners of  the  vineyard  which  were  easily  cultivable  by  the 
labours  of  one  stated  priest? 

This  author  takes  considerable  pains  to  shew  how  near 
of  kin,  or  how  closely  allied,  are  Popery  and  Episcopalian- 
ism,  especially  as  expounded  by  Dr  Posey  and  his  ortho, 
dox  followers.  If  Dr  Chalmers  holds  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  Lectures  on  Establishments,  that  for  the 
Established  clergy  to  surrender  their  tithes  and  teinds 
“ would  be  tantamount  to  the  surrender,  in  its  bulk  and 
body,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,”  the  Non-Intru- 
sion ministers,  may  not  be  quite  prepared  for  the  hill, 
side  just  yet. 

Tracts  for  the  People. 

An  admirable,  cheap  volume,  much  of  which  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Among  the  tracts  arc  Milton’s, 
“Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes;*' 
shewing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  power  on  earth  to 
compel  in  matters  of  religion  ; Sir  Mathew  Hale’s 
Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,  and  the  causes 
of  its  corruption,  and  of  the  Church’s  calamity  by  men’s 
corruptions  and  violences;  with  the  desired  cure  ; Areo- 
pagUua,  a Speech  of  Mr  John  Milton  for  the  liberty  of 


unlicensed  printing ; and  a selection  of  piros  entitled 
“ Golden  Testimonies  in  behalf  of  Religious  and  Chris, 
tian  Liberty.”  Bishop  Hoadley’s  celebrated  sermon, 
which  almost,  until  our  own  time,  gave  a bieir  to  High 
Church  principles,  forms  one  of  the  tracts ; another  of 
them  is  Dr  Hare’s  Letter  on  the  Study  of  the  Scripture 
in  the  way  of  private  judgment;  all  publications  of  pera. 
liar  value  just  now,  when  the  new  eect  of  Puseyites  «* 
diligently  diffusing  their  heterogeneous  doctrines. 

Narrative  of  the  late  George  Vason.  By  tie 
Rev.  James  Orange. 

This  person  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  rent  ost 
in  tho  Duff  to  the  South  Sea  islands.  lake  too  astr 
of  his  brethren,  he  was  unworthy  of  the  high  Tocatkoso 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  speedily  deantt 
from  the  missionaries,  adopted  the  dress  and  mannen  of 
the  natives,  and  copied  their  vices.  His  apostacylrd 
to  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ckaracras, 
manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  native,  tin 
would  otherwise  have  been  attained  ; and  informstijc  se 
these  topics  constitutes  the  value  of  the  little  valve, 
which  was  taken  down  in  substance  from  the  mouth  d 
Vason.  His  personal  adventures  are  also  of  someistff. 
est.  He  finally  returned  to  England,  and  was  for  nuty 
years  Governor  of  the  Town  Gaol  of  Nottingham,  is 
office  which  he  discharged  with  strictness,  propriety,  sal 
kindness.  He  appears  to  have  recovered  hit  channel  is 
the  religious  world,  but  to  have  had  the  good  eenw  nd 
modesty,  after  his  fall,  to  make  no  flaming  pnblic  prsfe- 
sion,  but  to  let  his  life  speak  for  him. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Agtfi 

Strickland.  Colburn  : 3 vols. 

The  first  series  of  the  history  of  the  English  Qaenaoa- 
mcnces  with  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  intended,  iu  a voted 
series,  to  come  down  to  our  own  times.  The  vatos 
already  published  bring  down  the  Memoirs  to  Asa  d 
Warwick,  the  first  Princess  of  Wales,  and,  as  the  Caesar, 
of  Richard  III.,  the  last  Plantagenet  Queen. 

Very  great  pains  and  research  have  evidently  h« 
bestowed  upon  the  work  ; nor  does  it  came  into  colism 
with  the  work  of  Miss  Lawrance,  who  has  given  l.rnrtf 
wider  scope  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society  in  Eoglaad, 
and  describing  social  manners;  while  Miss  Strickland  ha 
closely  adhered  to  the  history  of  the  royal  ladia,  their 
consorts,  and  courts : the  one  writer  evolving  more  of  tie 
philosophy  of  history,  the  other  displaying  minuter  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  giving  more  attention  to  those  rut 
paintings,  effigies,  tapestry,  and  other  existing!  relic  of  »• 
tiquity  which  illustrate  history  aud  costume;  and  to  time 
traits  recorded  by  contemporary  chronicles  that  eloridst* 
individual  character.  This  gorgeous  historical  unt 
woven  and  embroidered  by  female  hands,  is  a 
prouder  achievement  for  the  sex  than  even  the  free®* 
Bayeux  tapestry,  although  that  bad  been  the  uadoabted 
production  of  woman’s  genius. 

Symmons’  Popular  Economy. 

This  brief  treatise  is  intended  to  popularize  and  trig 
down,  to  every  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence,  tbs  1 tsi*l 
doctrines  of  political  economy  and  public  moro-s,  ud 
those  principles  which  determine  or  influence  the 
tiona  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  wwi  * * 
full  of  matter,  (of  which,  however,  vre  consider  w* 
part  questionable,)  and  is,  withal,  so  cheap,  th*t,vHk*ot 
attempting  to  analyze  its  contents,  we  merely  recc**^ 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public; 
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Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rer. 
James  William  M'Gauley,  Profeasor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, &c.  See. 

To  furnish  the  teachers  of  the  Irish  National  Schools 
with  a suitable  treatise,  the  author  of  this  volume  has  ar- 
ranged his  scientific  Lectures  for  publication  in  the  form 
which  he  considered  best  adapted  to  his  rather  compre- 
hensive design,  which  embraces  nearly  the  entire  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

Peace  with  China. 

This  is  a letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Macaulay,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Philip.  The  substance  of  the  letter  is  “ No  Opium 
War  t"  Peace  with  China  ! in  order  that  China  may  be 
evangelized ; and  that  free  access  for  missionaries  may 
be  obtained  among  her  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  human  beings.  He  addresses  himself  to  Mr  Macaulay, 
because  that  gentlemen  is  the  “ son  of  such  a sire.”  But 
Mr  Macaulay  is  something  more:  he  is  a Cabinet  Mi- 
nister, and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  become  a Demos- 
thenes and  a Milton  all  at  once,  as  Mr  Philip  eloquently 
adjures  him.  Perhaps  wheu  the  Whigs  go  out  of  office, 
he  may  think,  among  other  things,  of  being  the  champion 
of  China  ; but  when  did  a gentleman  in  place  attempt 
aruch  a Quixotic  part  as  that  suggested  here  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ? 

Remarks  on  Occurences  in  China.  By  a Resident 
in  China. 

This  pamphlet  takes  a very  different  view  of  the 
Chinese  question  from  that  maintained  by  Mr  Philip  in 
his  letter  to  Mr  Macaulay.  The  Resident  in  China 
would  deal  in  a very  summary  way  with  the  Chinamen. 
**  There  is,”  he  says,  “ no  security  for  us  in  future  but 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  such  as  we  can  wield  for  our 
own  protection,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  their  repeated 
punishment  whenever  they  break  faith  with  us.”  This 
settles  the  matter  so  far  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  is 
concerned. 

Reasons  for  Impeaching  Lord  Palmerston.  By 
R.  Monteith,  Esq. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  but  we  adopt 
a slight  change  more  easily  to  explain  its  object.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  toundly  charged  with  being  the  co-operator 
and  agent  of  Russiau  policy.  The  charge  is  uot  new; 
but  Lord  Palmerston  pursues  his  own  course,  and  remains 
obstinately  and  piovokingly  dumb.  Mr  Monteith  states 
that,  if  he  were  Lord  Palmerston,  and  innocent,  he 
would  demand  research  into  every  part  of  the  charge ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  the  nation,  he 
would  demand  the  exposure  of  the  whole  truth ; and 
whether  or  not  it  be  the  fact  that  Russia  has  found  the 
shortest  road  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indus  through 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street,  or  in  some  Govern- 
ment office  or  other,  where  the  phrase  is  to  be  heard— 
“ It  pleases,  or  it  would  displease  the  Emperor The 
charge  against  Lord  Palmerston  is  at  least  boldly  and 
roundly  made;  and  though  Mr  Monteith  has  no  hope 
from  St  Stephen’s,  if  the  one  half  that  is  alleged  appears 
tenable,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  one  righteous  man 
may  yet  be  found  in  Sodom. 

A Patriot's  Fourth  Letter  to  the  British  People. 

Sir  William  Boyd's  fourth  Letter  sets  forth  a sort  of 
co-operative  scheme  for  preventing  indigence  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts,  the  mental  cultivation,  and  enjoyments 
of  the  working  classes.  The  idea  of  his  system  is  not 
new.  He  who  will  first  succesfuily  exemplify  it  will 
be  the  real  discoverer,  and  the  benefactor  of  hi*  kind. 


Murphy’s  Bible  Atlas. 

This  little  book  has  obtained  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Bennie,  minister  of  Lady  Yester’s  church; 
which,  as  the  engraver  has  Bet  the  fact  conspicuously 
forward,  ought,  we  presume,  to  be  held  conclusive  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work.  A great  deal  of  information  is 
certainly  given  in  the  explanation  of  the  tiny  maps  and 
plaus,  and  that  too  about  places  which  can  never  cease  to 
interest. 

Poems,  Radical  Rhymes,  and  Tales.  By  John 
Mitchell. 

A volume  of  some  merit,  dedicated  to  Ebenczer  Elliott, 
by  an  admirer  and  imitator.  But  Elliott  is  not  easily 
imitated,  though  this  comes  something  near  to  him : — 

Toil,  Millions  toil  ! mid  want  and  wo, 

That  priests  and  lordlings  may  devour; 

Though  burning  tears  of  sorrow  flow. 

Toil  on  ! and  love  thy  tyrant’s  power. 

What  though  your  wives  and  children  die 
Upon  pale  Famine’s  toiling  rack  ! 

*Tis  but  the  fat  from  on  high 
To  make  the  population  slack  t 

Speak,  Millions  ! wherefore  were  you  made  ? 
Hath  Heaven  desired  yonr  misery  ? 

No  I by  God’s  bounty  round  us  spread, 

The  thought  were  blackest  blasphemy  I 

• s • ♦ • • 

Scenes  and  Sports  in  Foreign  Lands.  By  Major 

E.  Napier.  2 vols.  illustrated  by  numerous 

Lithographs. 

This  is  a collection  of  articles,  the  most  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Old  Sporting  Magas ine.  The  Beene  is 
India,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  professional  career.  These  sporting  adven- 
tures  will  form  pleasant  reading  enough  in  the  window 
of  a club  room,  or  for  a rainy  day  in  the  country,  parti- 
cularly to  old  Indians.  The  characteristic  dedication  to 
**  Old  Charley  Napier,”  is  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

Popular  Errors. 

This  is  a kind  of  commonplace  book,  referring  to 
practical  affairs  and  vulgar  errors ; many  of  which  error* 
arc,  by  the  way,  already  exploded. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Society,  , . 

Make*  many  painful  statements;  those,  in  particular) 
referring  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Zoolag  by  the  British 
settlers  at  NataL  There  are  also  reports  of  some  interest 
from  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  a commercial  dictionary,  accu- 
rate so  far  as  it  goes,  but  upon  rather  too  limited  a scale 
for  general  use,  though  desirable  as  a temporary  substitute 
for  a comprehensive  work  of  the  same  nature. 

Principles  of  Scientific  Physiognomy.  By  George 
M’Ewan,  Surgeon. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  and  fanciful  specu- 
lations of  Lavater,  Cross,  Walker,  and  also  of  those  older 
physiognomists  whose  names  are  forgotten,  while  their 
opinions  are  substantially  embodied  in  the  works  of  the 
modern  writers  on  this  fanciful  subject. 

A Word  to  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain. 

A most  desponding  view  is  tAken,  by  this  writer,  of  the 
prospects  of  the  cotton  trade ; though  "wc  regret  to  soy 
that  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  It  exaggerated. 
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Oliver  Jy  Boyd.' t Threepenny  Almanac, 

Is  the  very  best  bargain  of  the  aoit  going,  from  the  quan- 
tity, value,  and  arrangement  of  the  mau  of  everyday 
information  which  it  containi. 

The  Equestrian  ; a Handbook  of  Horsemanship. 

A sensible,  practical  treatise,  containing  plain  direc- 
tions for  riding,  driving,  and  the  management  of  horses, 
by  one  who  evidently  knows  his  subject.  The  illustra- 
tions, by  Frank  Howard,  are  spirited;  and  are  some 
for  ornament  and  some  for  use.  There  is  an  excellent 
address  to  female  equestrians,  containing  valuable  direc- 
tions for  promoting  their  safety  and  grace  in  ridiug. 

THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1041. 

The  first  flight  of  these  gay  butterflies  is  over.  The 
Forget-me-Not,”  the  elder  born  of  the  family,  comes  forth 
in  great  force,  whether  in  tale,  verse,  or  picture ; boast, 
ing  a full  list  of  literary  names,  and  some  sketches  with- 
out names,  such  as  Phoebe  May's  Dream , a piece  of 
charming  fantasy,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  highest 
on  the  rolL  As  we  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  pieces, 
we  may  mention  a few  of  the  names  of  the  contributors. 
Among  them  are  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  and  Miss  Law- 
rance;  Charlrs  Swain,  Esq.;  Major  ('aider  Campbell; 
Mrs  L.  II.  Sigourney;  Edward  Howard,  Esq.,  the  author 
of  “ Rattlin  the  Keefer;"  Mrs  Lee;  Miss  Pardoe;  G.  P. 
11.  James,  Etq-;  Miss  M.  A.  Browne;  Laman  Blanchard; 
and  the  Countess  of  UlessiDgton.  The  frontispiece,  de- 
signed by  Parris,  and  engraved  by  Scriven,  is  a plate  of 
solid  merit,  not  a sketchy  Annual  engraving.  The  vignette 
or  Presentation  Plate  is  light  and  fanciful. 

Friendship's  Offering This  volume  is  so  like 

its  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
signate it  save  by  the  year  of  its  birth.  It  abounds  iu 
well-told  tales,  grave,  gay,  and  romantic,  pleasing  verses, 
and  pretty  scenic  pictures.  What  more  would  the  par. 
chaser  of  an  Annual  have  ? 

The  Juvenile  Album — This,  so  far  as  we  can  recol- 
lect, is  a first  appearance.  The  work  is  of  quarto  size,  and 
edited,  and  indeed  entirely  written,  by  Mrs  R.  Lee.  It  is 
published  by  Ackennann,  in  a very  neat  and  even  elegant 
style,  whether  in  letterpress,  binding,  or  pictorial  embel- 
lishment. The  stories  are  eight  iu  number,  and  are  ge- 
nerally memoirs  of  children,  narratives  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture, or  traits  of  animal  instinct,  affection,  and  saga- 
city. To  every  chapter  or  section  there  is  affixed  an 
appropriate  design  by  Woolnoth,  quite  of  the  kind  which 
captivates  children  ; for  they  are  about  children,  dogs, 
flowers,  and  pels  of  all  sorts.  The  work,  as  a whole,  is 
well  fitted  for  the  proposed  end,  and  will  form  a charm- 
ing gift  to  young  people. 

NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Pictorial  Siiaxspeare,  Part  24th,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Part  25th,  Vol.  1 1„  Introduction  to  Histories. 
[The  entire  part  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  critical 
essay  upon  the  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  adopted  as  to  their  real  authorship,  and  the 
share  which  Shakspeare  may  have  had  In  remodelling 
them.  King  Henry  VIII.  is  peculiarly  rich  in  illustra- 
tions, and  Richard  VII.  in  annotation.] 

The  Conversations  Lexicon.  Part  LV. — 
[This  is  the  last  Part  but  one  of  the  Supplement  to  this 
popular  Encyclopedia,  It  includes  several  biographies; 
among  others,  that  of  Dr  Murray  the  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  the  Late  Lord  Napier,  and  Dr  Morri- 


son the  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary.  The  Part 
contains  an  additional  article  on  Music,  and  on  North 
America,  and  an  attractive  paper  on  Pilgrimages.] 

The  Colonial  Magazine.  No.  X — [A  good 
number  this ; containing  valuable  papers  relating  to 
colonial  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  a strong  demonstra- 
tion against  scar,  supported  by  arguments  of  great  moral 
force  and  economical  propriety.] 

NEW  POEMS. 

PoETnv  by  Thomas  Oldham — [A  gentleman  who 
has  been  writing  poetry  for  many  years,  has  at  last  yield- 
ed to  the  advice  and  penuasion  of  his  friends,  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  delight  of  the  world,  what  has  charmed 
them.] 

The  Chief  of  Glenorcht.  A Poem  illustrative  of 
Highland  Manners  and  Mythology; — [Those  who> 
not  being  poetical,  may  fancy  the  poem  tedious,  may  jet 
find  amusement  in  the  notes.] 

The  Last  Angel,  and  the  History  of  the  Old 
Adamites. — [So  mighty  an  interest  hinges  upon  the 
opinions  pronounced  by  the  critics  on  this  poem,  that  we 
shall  cultivate  humility,  and  say  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject.] 

Flowers  of  my  Si’RiNO.— [If  these  be  truly  the  blos- 
soms of  the  poet’s  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years,  they 
give  fair  promise  of  fruit  in  due  season.] 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  Beet  Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters.* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a splendid  serial  work  of  art,  begun 
in  a style  of  magnificence  which  makes  us  long  for,  and 
yet  doubt  whether  its  success  is  likely  to  be  commensurate 
to  its  merits, and  to  the  outlay  it  muslcost  to  bring  it  faiily 
before  the  public.  It  may  be,  that  the  public  is  now 
fairly  sated  with  meaningless  pictures,  and  pleased  to 
fall  back  upon  those  sterling  woiks  of  art  upon  which 
Taste  and  Time  have  placed  the  stamp  of  honour ; instead 
of  being  attracted  by  flimsy  novelties  which  have  no  re- 
commendation save  a certain  smooth  and  pretty  inanity, 
and  a temporary  vogue. 

The  prospectus  of  this  work  is  one  of  considerable  pre- 
tension ; but  the  first  Part  certainly  bears  out  its  pro- 
mise. The  work  is  to  consist  of  plates,  engraved  in  line, 
and  in  the  most  finished  style  of  modern  art.  The  size 
of  the  plates  is  between  that  of  the  largest  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  of  the  Music  Fran  fats,  or  about  thirteen 
inches  by  ten.  The  subjects  are  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
selected  chiefly  from  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Rubens, 
and  Claude,  Da  Vinci  and  Rembrandt ; and  the  pro- 
spective list  comprehends  all  the  great  masters,  those  tf 
England  included  ; or,  in  other  words,  •*  the  most  cele- 
I) trued  pictures  that  have  ever  been  painted.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the 
lovers  of  art  than  this  liheral  purpose;  and  we  believe 
that  the  project  only  requires  a little  time  to  become 
known,  in  order  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Who  could  not 
but  de>ire  to  possess,  were  it  but  a few  engravings,  which 
truly  rendered  the  spirit  of  those  noble  pictures,  nnd  in  a 
high  style  of  art.  Three  plates,  with  accompanying  letter- 
press,  critical,  biographical,  or  descriptive,  form  a Part ; 
and  the  parts  are  to  appenr  ns  rapidly  as  the  plates  can 
be  got  ready,  or  about  two  In  the  year.  The  first  Part 
fulfils  every  promise  held  out  in  the  prospectus.  It  con- 
tains The  taking  down  from  the  Cross , by  Rubens ; ad- 

* Coiuaghi,  l’uckle,  & Ackennann,  London  ; Hill, 
Edinburgh. 
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mirably  engTaved  by  Haig,  and  the  gem  of  the  Part  A 
Landscape,  with  Cattle,  by  Claude,  very  well  engraved  by 
Forrest;  aud  Raphael's  Charge  to  Peter , from  the  Car- 
toons. Each  of  the  engravers  appears  to  have  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  an  artist ; and  to  hare  had  the  honour  of  Art 
at  heart  in  his  contributions  to  a work  which,  we  hope, 
will  tend  to  effect  a happy  revolution  in  pictorial  publi- 
cations. 

Fisher's  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible. 

Several  Parts  of  this  new  periodical  work  have  ap- 
peared. The  plates,  chiefly  after  the  biblical  pictures  of  the 
old  musters,  are  well  engraved,  and  the  work  is  altogether 
handsome,  and  of  solid  merit.  A brief  description  in 
English,  French,  and  German  accompanies  each  plate. 


REGISTER. 

: Among  those  already  published  we  may  enumerate  as  of 
superior  excellence  Poussin’s  Deluge  ; Leon  Sp.id  t’s  Pro- 
I digal  Son;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Rembrandt; 
a lovely  Hugar  in  the  Desert,  by  Malas ; The  Calling 
of  Samuel,  by  Copley;  nnd  the  Lame  llcaled,  by  Pous- 
sin. The  plates  are  printed  in  different  sizes  and  in  dif- 
ferent qnatitie9  of  paper,  to  accommodate  purchasers  ; and 
the  work  altogether  forms  a desirable  family  book  of 
elegant  art. 

In  the  present  month,  we  had  hoped  to  overtake 
or  get  a-head  of  the  current  of  publication : but  a num- 
ber of  romances,  novels,  and  animals  are  unavoidably 
1 delayed  until  the  first  of  January,  when  we  trust  to  give 
a good  account  of  them. 


POLITICAL 

Peace  Meetings. — The  majority  of  the  British  na-  i 
tlon  is  averse  to  war  as  a matter  of  taste.  Many  enter- 
tain the  conviction  that  our  differences  with  France,  and 
the  occasion  out  of  which  they  haTe  arisen,  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  justify  a war  ; many  are  of  opiniou  that,  even 
in  this  trifling  dispute,  we  arc  iu  the  wrong.  And  yet 
this  well-founded  and  pervading  disinclination  to  be 
plunged  into  hostilities  to  please  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Fonsonby,  has  found  a very  inadequate  public  expression 
The  London  daily  press  (with  the  exception  of  The  Times, 
which,  after  trying  alternately  a warlike  and  a peaceful 
tone,  has  settled  into  the  mood  pacific)  has  done  its  best 
to  sneer  down  every  effort  likely  to  ensure  peace.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Examiner,  Sjxctator,  and  Statesman , 
the  causeof  reason  and  humanity  has  beeu  very  inadequate- 
ly supported  by  the  weekly  press  of  London.  The  piovin- 
cial  journals  have  evinced  (as  they  frequently  do)  truer 
superiority  to  mere  partisan  feeling ; but  even  among 
them  the  true  policy  of  this  country — peace  and  non-in- 
tervention— has  been  advocated,  on  the  whole,  with  but 
half  a heart.  Amid  all  this  indifference,  the  real  public 
opiniou  of  the  country  has,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
found  a voice.  On  the  30th  of  October,  Mr  Thomnsson, 
a member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Bolton,  suggested,  in  a 
meeting  of  that  body,  “ the  importance  of  its  making,  as 
the  most  appropriate  medium  through  which  the  opiuious 
of  the  people  of  Bolton  could  be  expressed,  some  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  peace.”  After  shewing  the  immi- 
nent danger  this  country  was  in  of  being  seduced  into  a 
war,  the  untenability  of  the  pretexts  alleged  in  favour  of 
war,  and  similar  topics,  ho  intimated  that  “ he  had  pre- 
, pared  a petition  to  her  Majesty,  and  had  couched  it  in  the 
mildest  terms  he  could  bring  himself  to  use,  with  a view 
to  its  passing  unanimously.”  The  address,  excellent  as  a 
whole,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  strong  way  in  which  it 

expresses  sound  views  of  national  policy.  It  declares: 

“ That  were  any  foreign  power  forcibly  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  country,  your  petitioners  believe 
that  such  is  the  attachment  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  to 
your  person  and  government,  that  they  would  rise  ns  one 
man  to  repel  the  aggression  and  “ that  common  jus- 
tice and  true  national  honour  equally  demand  that  this 
country  should  avoid,  towards  any  other  nation,  a course 
of  aggression  which  it  would  so  strougly  resist  if  practised 
towards  itself.”  The  address  adds : — “ That  all  former 
experience  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  system  of  interven- 
tion in  the  political  arrangements  of  other  countries, 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  our  national  councils, 
has  been  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri. 
tain.”  Mr  Darbiahire,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remind, 
cd  the  Council  that  “ Canning  had  truly  said,  how- 
ever good  the  object  might  be  for  which  a nation  entered 
into  war,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  that  object  until  its 

conclusion.”  The  address  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester,  “ for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  giving  expression  to  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  the  present  crisis.”  The  advertise- 
ment calling  the  meeting,  was  signed  by  the  most  influen- 
tial merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  of  all 
parties.  Among  them  were  Mr  J.  C.  Dyer,  the  chair- 
man of  Poulett  Thompson’s  committee,  and  Mr  T.  B. 
Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  Chartists, 
as  usual,  mustered  tor  the  purpose  of  distracting  tire  pro. 
ceedings  of  the  middle  classes.  For  the  tiist  time,  how- 
ever, since  these  tactics  have  been  adopted  by  the  Chart- 
ists, the  two  parties  came  to  a compromise  : the  friends 
of  peace  were  allowed  to  terminate  their  proceedings  in 
their  own  wuy,  and  the  Chartists  held  a meeting  of  their 
own  afterwards.  The  friends  of  peace  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  a conviction  of  the  benefits  of  peace  to  all 
nations,  as  well  as  of  a belief  that  a rupture  of  the  friendly 
relations,  which  have,  for  n qnarter  of  a century,  existed 
between  F'ranceand  England,  would  be  one  of  the  gientest 
calamities  that  could  befall  mankind ; uudcaliiugupontheir 
fellow-countrymen  toco-opeiatewith  them  iu  offering  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  would  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  An  address  to  the  French  people  was  also 
approved  of,  embodying  these  sentiments,  remiuding  them 
tiiat,  iu  1880,  the  inhakitauts  of  Manchester-  had  deputed 
a body  of  their  citizens  to  convey  their  sympathies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  calling  upon  them  to  uuile  with 
those  who  addressed  them  “ in  the  use  of  every  lionouia- 
ble  means  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  between 
France  and  England.”  The  resolutions  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Chartist  meeting,  form  a valuable  supple- 
ment to  these  doctrines  > they  deprecate  impressment  lor 
the  navy,  and  liability  for  the  militia;  and  declare  that 
no  government  has  a right  to  compel  service  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  to  go  to  war  with  a foreign  nation, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  obtained  upon  the 
principle  of  Universal  Suffrage.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, Sir  William  Molesworth  addressed  a meeting  in  tho 
Cloth  Hall  of  Leeds,  which  he  had  invited  by  placnid, 
to  hear  his  opiuions  regardiug  the  existing  prospects  of 
war,  nnd  “ to  manifest  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  those  opinions.”  Sir  William  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  method  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Leeds,  by  the  Ministerialists,  who,  afraid 
that  an  explicit  utterance  of  public  opinion  might 
“ damage  the  Whigs,”  had  induced  a preliminary  meet- 
ing, alter  passing  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  a public 
meeting  ought  to  be  held  to  express  tho  sentiments  of 
Leeds  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  to  stultify  itself 
by  passing  a contrary  resolution.  Finding  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  their  in- 
cessant solicitations,  they,  at  last,  had  recourse  to  the 
device  of  selecting  the  day  aud  hour  on  which  his  meet- 
ing was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  magis- 
tracy, Leeds  being  at  the  time  violently  excitcd;by  the 
municipal  elections.  Notwithstanding  Whig  intrigue 
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the  meeting  teas  numerously  attended,  and  the  expression 
o(  aversion  to  the  idea  of  going  to  war,  more  especially 
with  Fiance,  about  a matter  which  could  in  no  way  affect 
the  intrmts  of  either  country,  was  most  unequivocal. 
Sir  William  Moleworth’s  long  and  argumentative  speech 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  and,  when  he 
put  the  question  to  his  nuditors,  whether  they  were  in 
f.ivour  of  a war  with  France,  a loud  indignant  “ No.  no ; 
no  war  with  France  !”  ran  through  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed,  declaring  inter  alia , “ that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ought  to  be  more  closely  allied  with  the 
people  of  France  than  with  any  other  European  nation, 
nml  approving  of  an  address  to  the  Queen,  “deploring  the 
rontrst  in  which  her  Majesty’s  forces  are  engaged  on  the 
const  of  Syria,  and  beseeching  her  Majesty  to  make  use 
ot  all  honourable  means  to  bring  that  unhappy  quarrel 
to  a speedy  termination.”  An  address  to  the  French 
people  teas  also  agreed  to. — These  meetings  are  import, 
ant,  not  10  much  on  account  of  their  being  means  of 
obviating  a threatened  war,  as  on  account  of  the  broad 
ground  of  tiue  national  policy  npon  which  they  have 
based  their  proceedings.  They  are  unequivocal  declara- 
tions, from  important  portions  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity, that  peace  and  a respect  for  national  independ- 
erce  are  the  true  policy  of  this  country.  Through  the 
instr.nrentality  of  these  meetings,  a valuable  part  of  the 
community  has  taken  its  stand  as  advocating  pence,  and 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic,  affairs  of  other  nations. 
In  Westminster,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  places  we 
can  nntne,  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  go  along  with 
those  who  have  spoken  out  in  Holton,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds;  nnd  that  there  have  not  been  peace-meetings  held 
in  the  places  we  have  named,  has  been  solely  owing  to 
the  want  of  one  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility nnd  trouble  of  originating  a meeting,  ns  was  done 
liy  Rir  William  Molesworth,  and  Messrs  Thomasson  and 
Cohden.  The  opinions  espoused  by  those  who  called  the 
meetings  which  hare  been  held,  are  now,  however,  before 
the  public  ns  elements  of  public  opinion  : not  all  the  af- 
fected superciliousness  of  the  Whig-Tory  press  can  pre- 
vent their  being  more  agitation  from  day  to  day.  (8ee 
page  C12.) 

The  Legislation  of  the  Past  Session. — In  the 
Statute  Book  for  11J3D,  will  be  found  some  glimmer- 
ing of  a reform  in  the  drawing  of  the  act;  swliich  hare, 
from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria, 
been  growing  more  complicated  and  obscure  every  year. 
There  were  some  instances,  during  the  session  alluded  to, 
In  which  sections  were  broken  down  into  paragraphs ; 
these  paragraphs  eonsisting  of  single  sentences,  having 
each  hut  one  enacting  verb.  The  legislative  wisdom,  in 
fact,  on  this  occasion,  had  condescended  to  express  itself 
as  clearly  as  if  it  hnd  only  been  giving  by-laws  to  a 
ftientlly  society,  or  laying  down  directions  for  military 
operations.  We  are  accustomed  in  this  age  to  see  im- 
provement progress  ; and,  when  the  prejudice  against  an 
iiiTeterate  habit  has  once  been  infringed,  we  eTpect  to 
see  it  quickly  melt  away.  But  the  reverse  has  been  the 
course  of  events  on  the  present  occasion,  and  every  ves- 
tige of  the  insidious  improvements  that  ndapt  a portion 
of  the  Statute  Book  of  183ft  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  public,  has  been  swept  away  in  that  of  1040. 

For  regulating  the  penny  postage  system,  one  of  the 
most  signal  triumphs  of  the  civilisation  of  the  age,  sve 
have  one  of  those  clnmsv,  complicated,  lengthy  statutes 
which  benr  so  strongly  the  tinge  of  its  lingering  barbar- 
ism.— As  an  instance  of  the  confusion  and  blunders  that 
m>  frequently  nrise  and  pass  uncorrected,  under  the  pre- 
sent incongruous  system,  take  the  commencement  of 
clause  3d  of  the  Tobacco  Duties  act; — “And  be  it  en- 
acted, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  excise,  at 
any  time,  but  between  the  hours  of  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  only, 
with  the  assistance  of  a constable  or  other  peace-officer, 
to  enter  into  any  warehouse,”  &o.,  of  a manufacturer  of 
tobacco.  Now,  the  intention  of  this  clanse  was,  un- 
doubtedly, as  iu  the  ense  of  the  other  excise  acts,  to 
restrict  the  forcible  visitation  of  excise  officers  to  the  day- 
time. Let  the  reader  peruse  it  agaiu,  and  see  if  it  effectu- 


ates this  purpose. — There  is  an  act  for  an  increased  duty 
on  timber,  which  bears  to  have  passed  on  3d  July,  and 
enacts,  that  the  additional  duty  “ shall  ” be  charged 
“from  nnd  after  the  25th  day  of  June.”  Then  there  is 
another  clause  providing  for  adding  the  duties  to  the 
price  of  timber  purchased  before  they  came  iu  force,  and 
delivered  after ; and  this  clause  commences  with  the  pre- 
amble— “ Whereas  contracts  may  have  been  made  before 
the.  fifth  day  of  June,  1340,  for  goods  on  which  the  addi- 
tional dutirs  of  customs  hereby  imposed  will  attach,  to 
he  delivered  on  or  after  that  day.”  How  these  dates  are 
reconcilable  with  each  other,  we  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
bued with  the  mysteries  of  statutory  language  to  divine  ; 
hut  if  they  be  simple  mistakes,  as  we  suspect  they  are, 
sve  svonder  how  it  is  that  under  the  present  system — 
which  there  are  sometimes  sentences  of  several  pages 
long,  with  a nominative  at  the  beginning,  a verb  at  the 
end,  ami  a mixed  collection  of  copulas  and  predicates  in 
the  body,  altered  cvetynow  and  then  by  people  who  have 
no  responsibility  in  thematter,  and  no  communication  with 
each  other — the  acts  should  not  contain  more  blunders  than 
they  do.  It  would  be  n characteristic  of  a rational  method 
of  drawing  statutes,  that,  in  the  enforcing  sections,  there 
should  be  one  clause  directing  the  proerdurefor  England, 
another  for  Scotland,  and  a third  for  Ireland.  At  pre- 
sent, three  separate  codes  of  procedure  for  the  three  dif- 
ferent countries  are  generally  twined  up  with  each  other 
in  one  inextricable  sentence ; and,  as  the  acts  are  gene- 
rally drawn  by  Knglish  lawyers,  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a place  called  Scotland  ; and  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  whether  that  country  is  pro- 
vided for  in  any  bill  when  It  is  just  about  to  pass;  all  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  here  Is  frequently  omitted.  There 
is,  this  year,  a very  excellent  act  for  the  regulation  of 
railways.  By  a clause,  which  keeps  England  alone  in 
view,  the  servants  of  a railway  company,  guilty  of  dan- 
gerous misconduct,  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  on  conviction  before  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions. 
[Now,  in  ns  far  as  respects  Scotland,  this  is  merely  an 
accidental  lodgement  of  so  much  arbitrary  power  iu  the 
hands  of  a few  private  gentlemen.  The  justices  at  quarter 
sessions  know  nothing  about  law;  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  it ; and  they  do  not  pretend  to 
know  anything.  Their  powers  have  been,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  accidents  like  the  above,  of  a fortu- 
nately attenuated  kind,  but  when  they  are  told  to  im- 
prison for  two  years,  they  are  not  the  men  to  refuse.  In 
England,  where  the  quarter-sessions  is  really  a very 
important  and  powerful  court,  the  judgments  are  led  by 
a chairman,  who  is  looked  upon  as  having  considerable 
tesponsibility,  and  who  is  generally  a retired  lawyer.] 

During  the  past  session,  no  fewer  than  twenty  acts 
have  been  passed  relating  solely  to  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Corporation  act  occupies  sixty-eight  of  the  dense  pages  of 
Houghhead’s  edition,  and  of  itself  occupies  a sixth  part  of 
the  whole  legislation  of  the  Session,  of  which  it  was  the 
engrossing  subject.  On  the  contents  of  this  statute  we  need 
not  dilate.  The  bitter  disappointment  that  has  attended 
the  result  of  so  many  years’  excitement,  hope,  and  exer- 
tion, is  well  known,  with  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and 
the  seed  it  is  now  sowing.  There  is  another  very  im- 
portant statute  relative  to  Ireland,  by  which  the  law  of 
insolvency  in  England  is  extended  thither.  It  is  not  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  take  charge  of  such  matters  for  Scot- 
land, that  we  havenot  an  equivalent  enactment.  Independ- 
ently of  the  benefits  of  uniformity,  it  would  confer  many 
positive  and  distinct  internal  advantages.  It  is  much  more 
full  and  distinct  in  its  clauses,  and  has  a far  more  pre- 
cise operation  than  our  Cessio  act,  which,  in  truth,  ap- 
pears to  deal  with  the  persons  and  property  that  come 
under  its  provisions  as  matters  not  much  worth  attending 
to.  Moreover,  the  Cessio  act  is  a thing  only  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  is  only  had  recourse  to  incases  of  des- 
pair. Tho  English  act,  as  now  extended  to  Ireland, 
gives  means  to  the  creditors  to  compel  their  debtor  to  strip 
himself,  and  enables  them  to  procure  a division  before 
everything  is  gone.  There  are  the  most  careful  provisions 
for  realizing  and  dividing  tho  landed  property,  or  real 
estate,  ns  it  is  technically  called. 

Among  the  acts  generally  applicable  to  the  empire, 
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there  is  one  fur  altering  the  regulations  of  excise  as  to 
the  tobacco  duties,  that  will  probably  be  very  efficacious 
in  the  hands  of  informers,  and  a sad  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. A penalty  of  £100  is  imposed  on  tho  hawking 
about  of  tobacco,  whether  smuggled  or  not,  or  its  sale  in 
other  than  entered  premises.  This  will  apply  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  cigars  of  the 
tobacconists,  to  be  hawked  at  fairs  aud  other  gatherings, 
and  to  the  practice  of  tavern-keepers  supplying  their 
guests  with  pipes  or  cigars.  There  is  also  a penalty  of 
Jj  lOO  on  all  who  vend  leaves  stained  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  tobacco:  in  short,  adulterated  to- 
bacco. The  stringent  application  of  this  rule  would  ex- 
terminate four-fifths  of  the  cigars  at  present  in  use.  There 
are  indeed  moments  when  one  could  fepl  his  temper  roused 
to  the  execution  of  such  a clause.  Such  is  that  when  the  too 
heedless  youth  before  leaving  the  haunts  of  civilized  men 
for  a ramble  in  the  deset  t,  has  deposited  in  his  pocket  a 
dozen  or  two  savoury  looking  cigars,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ntnut  when  he  expects  to  let  himself  loose  upon  the  full 
luxury  of  his  store,  he  finds  to  be  a perfidious  composition 
of  salad  loaves,  stained  and  perfumed  with  tobacco  juice. 

There  is  a humane  and  apparently  well-concocted  act 
tor  the  protection  of  young  apprentices  from  being  coerced 
into  the  dangerous  labour  of  chimney-sweeping.  It  im- 
poses a penalty  between  j£5  and  £10  on  those  compelling 
uuy  young  person,  under  the  nge  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
ascend  a fiue.  It  strikes  too  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
making  regulations  that,  when  chimneys  are  built  in 
future)  or  those  presently  existing  are  repaired,  the  work 
shall  be  so  done  that  there  can  he  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
human practice  against  which  the  act  is  directed. 

In  somewhat  u similar  tone  there  is  an  act,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  was  iucapable  of  being  made  applicable 
to  Scotland.  It  is  part  of  the  great  effort  that  so  many 
uctivc  minds  are  uow  engaged  in  for  ameliorating  and 
purifying  the  working  aud  poorer  classes — a work  in 
, which  Scotland  has  uot  yet  taken  tho  first  great  step  of 
acquiring  an  improved  Poor  Law.  The  purposo  of  this 
act  is  to  “ extend  the  practice  of  vaccination.'’  It  makes 
stringent  regulations  for  prohibiting  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  inoculation  with  small-pox,  and  establishes 
a counter  machinery  for  pushing  the  practice  of  vaccina, 
tiou.  Through  the  officials  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  both  objects  are  attuined  iu  a 
very  simple  form. 

NVe  have  but  a very  small  share  of  legislation  applies- 
Wo  to  Scotland  alone.  The  principal  act  of  this  class  is 
t lie  one  for  altering  the  law  of  evidence,  which  abolishes 
some  of  those  absurd  ceremonies  by  which  a man’s  own 
word  was  taken  as  to  whether  lie  intended  to  tell  truth  or 
no  t,  while  it  opens  the  door  against  some  of  those  exclusions 
of  interested  witnesses  fouuded  apparently  oil  the  supposi- 
tion that,  when  people  arc  in  a suspicious  situation,  their 
word  has  so  much  apparent  claim,  to  credit,  that  judges 
cannot  hear  them  without  believing  all  the  lies  they  tell. 
There  used  to  be  au  absurd  piactice,  that,  wheu  a wit. 
ness  happened  to  be  in  court  when  other  witnesses,  in  the 
same  ca.se,  weie  questioned,  his  evidence  was  held  tainted, 
and  was  thrown  overboard  without  a moment’s  considera- 
tion. The  man  could  have,  it  was  thought,  no  other  de- 
sign than  that  of  perjuring  himself,  if  he  happened  to 
hear  what  his  fellow  witness  said.  The  rule  is  by  this 
act  relaxed  and  made  discretionary  ; there  arc  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  well  to  separate  the  witnesses. 

The  ChaBTJsth.— During  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  a triumphal  progress  was  made, 
by  two  of  the  Chartists  who  have  been  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connexion  witii  the  Chartist  movement, 
e through  a considerable  part  of  Scotland.  They  were  wel- 
comed with  public  meetings,  dinners,  and  soirees;  re- 
ceived addresses,  aud  delivered  exhortations  to  persever- 
ance. The  readers  of  the  “ respectable”  newspapers  see 
no  trace  of  these  things  in  their  journals ; and  they 
believe  that  Chartism  is  extinct.  “Chartism,”  a belief 
in,  or  anxiety  about,  “ the  Charter,”  which  was  promul- 
gated by  the  London  working  class  Radicals,  or  the  Na- 
tional Petition,  embracing  nil  the  points  of  the  Charter, 
which  was  originated  at  Birmingham,  and  signed  by  a 


million  and  a-lialfof  people,  may  be  asleep.  But  the  con. 
viction  among  the  unenfranchised  classes  that  they  are 
oppressed,  and  that  their  interests  are  overlooked  by  tho 
Government;  the  opinion  that  this  oppression  and  ne- 
glect are  caused  by  their  having  no  voice  in  the  election 
of  tho  members  of  the  legislature ; and  the  ardent  wish 
and  steady  determination  to  be  admitted  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  franchise,  is,  if  anything,  growing 
stronger.  The  opinion  that  their  condition  may  be  bet- 
tered by  obtaining  a share  of  political  power,  obtained 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  unenfranchised  in  this 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion : from  that  time,  down  to  the  present  moment,  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  Chartist  movement 
was  merely  one  of  many  indications  of  the  power  of  that 
opinion  over  their  minds,  of  many  efforts  to  obtain  the 
object  of  their  desire.  Even  although  the  Charter , and 
those  who  framed,  and  those  who  advocate  it,  were  for- 
gotten, the  determination  of  the  unenfranchised  to  obtain 
the  franchise  would  survive  aud  must  ultimately  be 
successful.  The  ovation  of  Collins  and  M’Doual,  which 
we  have  noticed,  is  only  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  vitality  of  this  principle.  If  the  sceptical  on 
this  point  would  occasionally  look  at  The  Northern 
Star,  they  would  be  convinced  of  this.  The  journal 
wo  have  named  (Mr  O’Conuor's,  published  in  Leeds) 
is  read  by  the  unenfranchised  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. We  know  that,  among  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers in  one  parish  in  Dorsetshire  alone,  twenty-five  copies 
of  this  paper  are  regularly  teceived,  aud,  not  read  by 
the  subscribers — for,  in  that  district,  the  schoolmaster 
has  made  little  progress — but  read  to  them  at  the  ale- 
house, or  wherever  they  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  full 
of  short  paragraphs,  narrating  every  Chartist  meeting 
(however  insignificant)  that  takes  place  in  any  (the  most 
unimportant)  village.  The  parties  to  the  meeting  see 
their  doings  chronicled,  and  ate  Haltered  into  persever- 
ance; the  Chartists,  everywhere  seeing  so  rnauy  evidences 
of  the  general  participation  in  their  sentiments,  are 
buoyed  up  to  hope  and  perseverance.  Nor  is  this  all : 
mere  sentiment  aud  opinion  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
party  together ; it  must  have  something  to  do.  The 
publishing  office  of  The  Northern  Slur  is  the  centre  of  a 
perpetual  working.  There  aro  subscriptions  to  be 
raised  for  this  or  that  martyr  or  his  family — the 
receipt  of  tho  sums  that  drop  in  from  different 
qnaiters  are  duly  acknowledged — accounts  of  tHcir 
application  are  rendered — correspondents  are  appointed 
in  different  localities — Chartist  missionaries  ate  ap- 
pointed. All  this  keeps  a great  many  people  busy  in 
a great  many  different  places-  They  may  uot  be  making 
much  progress,  but  they  arc  working ; and  that  keeps 
them  in  good  humour  and  united.  The  Northern  Star 
is  only  the  consequence  of  an  advance  made  by  the  un- 
enfranchised in  combinatiou  and  power.  The  Black 
Dwarfs  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  were  an  cma- 
natiou  fiorn  London  alone;  the  country  readers  were 
disciples,  not  co-operatives.  The  Liberator  was  evidcnco 
of  the  increasing  power  and  cooperation  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  Northern  Star  is  a 
bond  of  uuion,  nnd  an  organ  of  a numerous  aud  influen- 
tial party  among  the  unenfranchised,  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  It  does  not  embrace  all  the  unen- 
franchised; there  are  local  leaders,  and  other  parties,  moie 
or  Jess  numerous,  sometimes  iu  friendly,  sometimes  in 
hostile  relation  to  it.  There  is  a whole  world  of  poli- 
tics among  our  unenfranchised,  of  which  the  enfran- 
chised know  nothing,  aud  seem  determined  to  know 
nothing,  nnd  yet  have  a deep  interest  in  knowing  some- 
tiling.  They  are  learning  the  art  of  exercising  their 
combined  power  by  practice— -the  only  way  in  which  men 
ever  learn  iu  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  their  poli- 
tical theories  are  crude  and  incoherent ; if  that  were  a 
bar  against  men  obtaining  political  power,  where  is  the 
party  or  individual,  recorded  iu  history,  who  ever  would 
have  obtained  it  ? Political  power  can  be  obtnined,  and 
has  been  obtained  nnd  exercised,  by  men  who  have  no 
sound  philosophical  views  of  politics,  nor,  indeed,  any 
general  political  opinions,  sound  or  unsound.  To  spenk 
of  deferring  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes 
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till  they  attain  knowledge,  or  of  giving  it  to  them  then,  is 
idle  talk.  They  will  take  a share  of  political  power  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  the  present  monopolists  of  that  com. 
niodity  will  not  concede  an  inch  to  them  till  they  are 
powerful  enough  to  take  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
that  they  should  be  wise  when  they  obtain  the  franchise 
they  pant  for ; but  wisdom  will  be  no  necessary  pie* 
requisite  to  their  obtaining  it  when  the  time  comes.  Those 
who  take  an  interest  and  an  active  part  in  politics  ought 
to  consider  these  things,  and  to  watch  attentively  the 
growth  of  the  unenfranchised  classes  in  conscious  power ; 
not  with  the  spy.like  irritable  disposition  of  a few  uu. 
educated  capitalists,  not  with  tho  exclusively  self.seeking 
spirit  of  a few  place-hunting  diplomatists  who  awkward, 
ly  attempt  to  flatter  a body  they  can  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate;  but  with  the  steady,  dispassionate, 
friendly  inquiring  gaze  of  men,  who,  wishing  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  know  that  their 
ability  to  do  good  mainly  depends  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  residence  and  distribution  of  the  power  inherent  in 
society. 

Peace. — We  have  noticed,  above,  the  Peace  Meetings 
in  England.  In  Scotland  there  hat  been  no  meeting; 
but  the  popular  mind  and  voice  are  equally  strong 
against  war  ; though  the  late  peaceful  symptoms,  visible 
both  in  France  and  England,  have  temporarily,  at  least, 
made  their  public  expression, to  many, appear  unnecessary. 
The  fact  is,  the  country  has  been  stunned  by  the  mere 
idea  of  a general  war,  and  has  not  yet  altogether  reco- 
vered its  faculties.  In  the  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  the  other  seats  of  trade,  enlightened  rea- 
son and  commercial  prudence — every  motive,  in  short, 
which  ought  to  influence  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and 
the  citizen — unite  iu  the  desire  for  maintaining  peace. 
It  is  perceived  that,  by  war,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  in 
honour  or  advantage,  and  everything  dear  to  this  country 
nnd  to  the  whole  civilized  world  put  into  immineut  peril. 
“ War  is  a game  which,  were  the  nations  wise,  govern- 
ments would  not  often  play  at and,  at  last,  subjects 
arc  profiting  by  former  dear-bought  and  still  unpaid  les- 
sons ; and  fancying  it  may  be  quite  in  good  time  to  in- 
dulge Lord  Palmeratou  iu  another  aggressive  war  with 


France,  when  the  consequences  of  the  wars  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh  are  in  some  degree  mitigated.  One  could 
almost,  at  this  crisis,  rejoice  that  “ England  is  hound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  penalties  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions." Though  there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  public  meet- 
ing in  Scotland  to  protest  against  war,  (and  tbe  Minis- 
terial press  here  is  like  the  same  press  everywhere.)  many 
have  felt  that  we  were  slumbering  on  a volcano;  and, 
among  those  who  have,  at  this  momentous  juncture,  had 
the  courage  aud  patriotism  to  step  forward  and  sound  the 
alarm,  is  Dr  Kichol,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and,  we  believe,  a Whig ; who  has  ad- 
dressed an  able  letter  to  Mr  Alison,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  the  historian  of  the  last  tremendous  Euro- 
pean  war,  who  is  a Tory ; giving  timely  and  solemn 
warning  of  the  evil  which  may  lie  stealing  upon  the  na- 
tion ; whose  understanding  and  energies  seemed  for  the 
moment  paralyzed  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
chief incurred  by  the  position  which  the  War  Minister 
has  so  unjustifiably  assumed.  We  are  still  unwilling,  in 
this  untoward  affair,  to  identify  the  Government  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  solely  as  a citizen  of  Glasgow 
that  Profeasor  Nichol  steps  forward  to  point  out  tbe  dan- 
ger and  give  the  warning.  A Whig  citizen,  a man  of 
science,  calls  upon  a Tory  citizen,  an  official  fanction- 
; ary,  and  a man  deeply  learned  in  European  politics,  for 
aid  in  that  national  emergency  when  “ prampitvdf,  as 
well  as  energy,  is  the  first  duty  of  all  who  desiie  tbe  per- 
manence of  Western  civilisation."  Dr  Nichol  may  hare 
some  slight  taint  of  the  Russo-phobia,  which  is  rather 
prevalent  in  Glasgow ; but  this  is,  after  all,  an  extremely 
natural  affection  in  a sincere  lover  of  freedom : aud  who 
{ could  endure  to  see  England  dragged  into  another  aggres- 
sive war,  with  Russia  for  her  ally,  aud  France  for  her 
enemy  ? 

The  stunning  effect  of  the  threatened  evil  might,  for  a 
few  weeks,  have  been  mistaken  for  apathy ; but.  thank 
Heaven,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  mad,  he  .diene, 
war  party  arising  in  tbe  country,  diligent  as  the  Minis- 
terial press  has  been  in  inflaming  the  pride  and  latent 
pugnacity  of  the  People  of  England,  and  retaliating  in. 
suit  on  the  French;  and  Ministers,  now  seeing  how  tbe 
public  pulse  beats,  may  yet  re-considcr  their  proceedings. 


LETTER  FROM  MR  DEMPSTER  OF  SKIBO. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tail’s  Magazine. 

Skibo  Castle,  lflfA  Nor.,  1840. 

Sir, — The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  my  name,  in  the  article  in  your  Number  of  this  month  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  and  the  implied  accusation  of  selfish  views  in  the  part  I have  taken  in  the  discussiou  of  that 
subject,  entitlo  me,  perhaps,  to  ask  the  insertion  of  a denial  that  such  a charge  is  well-founded  ; and  to  mention  that, 
on  the  contrary,  my  direct  expenditure  ot»  the  poor  in  my  neighbourhood — in  money,  in  food,  and  iu  clothing;  in  two 
permanent  soup-kitchens,  eleven  miles  apart,  for  those  of  my  own  property ; and  in  that  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  aid  of  which  they  stand  most  in  want,  medicine  and  medical  advice  iu  sickness  ; not  to  speak  of  the  indirect  ex- 
penditure and  assistance  which  a landlord  has  in  his  power— exceeds  the  sum  which,  as  far  as  1 can  calculate,  I should 
have  to  pay  as  my  share  of  the  compulsory  assessment  proposed  by  Dr  Alison. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully  known  to  more  than  myself  and  a few  others  ; but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  refer  you  to  any  intelligent  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  its  probability  and  general  correct- 
ness. 

And  why  do  I state  this?  Not,  surely,  to  blazon  the  performance  of  an  obvions  duty,  but  for  two  different  rea- 
sons ; the  first,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  there  may  be  strong  opposition  to  a new  Poor  Law  from  other  than  self- 
ish feelings ; and  the  second,  to  express  my  hope  that  yon  will,  in  your  next  Number,  give  a due  consideration  to  the 
argument  which  results  from  my  conviction  that  I do  no  more  than  numberless  others ; and  that,  generally  through 
Sc  otland,  there  is  an  amount  of  charity  flowing  from  every  class  of  the  community,  from  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage,  which  is  very  much  the  cause  of  the  lowness  of  the  amount  of  legal  relief  on  which  you 
dwell  so  strongly.  All  this  sound  and  healthy  charity  would  quickly  cease,  and  with  it  the  good  feelings  which 
prompt  it  would  be  lost,  under  a compulsory  assessment.  And  though  1 am  sensible  that  my  individual  opinion  can 
add  no  weight  to  the  argument,  I am  not  without  hope  that  thie  clear  and  just  views  which  so  often  appear  in  tbe 
pages  of  your  able  periodical  may  induce  you  to  modify  the  opinions  which  you  have  imbibed  on  this  subject. 

1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

George  Dempster. 

**  The  alcove  letter  hat  reached  us  too  late  in  the  month  to  appear  iu  any  other  part  of  this  month's  publication,  or  to  admit  o!  the  tor 
remarks  we  had  to  ofltr  upon  the  subject.  That  a few,  or  that  very  many,  landed  proprietors  ate  “ a law  unto  themselves,"  does  not  in  tbe 
least  supersede  the  necessity  of  legislation. 

u 

From  the  Steam-Press  of  Peter  Brown,  19,  St  James’  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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